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Kniffyriinh-r.     Slory?  Lurd  bless  yuu  !   I   have  none  to  tell,  i 
Poetry  uf  the  Anti. 


INTRODUCTIO]^— (1831.) 


But  why  Bhould  lordliugs  all  our  praise  engross? 
Rise,  honest  muse,  and  sing  the  Man  of  Ross. 


AVING,  in  the  tale  of  tlie  Heart  of  MiJ-Lotliian,  succeeded  in  some  degree 
ill  awakening  an  interest  in  behalf  of  one  devoid  of  those  accomplishments 
which  belong  to  a  heroine  almost  by  right,  I  was  next  tempted  to  choose 
a  hero  upon  the  same  unpromising  plan ;  and  as  worth  of  character,  goodness 
of  heai't,  and  rectitude  of  principle,  were  necessary  to  one  who  laid  no  claim  to  high 
birth,  romantic  sensibility,  or  any  of  the  usual  accomplishments  of  those  who  strut 
through  the  pages  of  this  sort  of  composition,  I  made  free  with  the  name  of  a  person 
who  has  left  the  most  magnificent  proofs  of  his  benevolence  and  charity  that  the  capital 
of  Scotland  has  to  display. 

To  the  Scottish  reader  little  more  need  be  said  than  that  the  man  alluded  to 
is  George  Heriot.  But  for  those  south  of  the  Tweed  it  may  be  necessary  to  add,  that 
the  person  so  named  was  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  King's  goldsmith,  who 
followed  James  to  the  English  capital,  and  was  so  successful  in  his  profession  as  to  die, 
in  1624,  extremely  wealthy  for  that  period.  He  had  no  children ;  and  after  making  a 
full  provision  for  such  relations  as  might  have  claims  upon  him,  he  left  the  residue  of  his 
fortune  to  establish  an  hospital,  in  which  the  sons  of  Edinburgh  freemen  are  gratuitously 
brought  up  and  educated  for  the  station  to  which  their  talents  may  recommend  them, 
and  are  finally  enabled  to  enter  life  under  respectable  auspices.  The  Hospital  in  which 
this  chanty  is  maintained  is  a  noble  quadrangle  of  the  Gothic  order,  and  as  ornamental 
to  the  city  as  a  building,  as  the  manner  in  which  the  youths  are  provided  for  and 
educated,  renders  it  useful  to  the  community  as  an  institution.  To  the  honour  of  those 
who  have  the  management,  (the  Magistrates  and  Clergy  of  Edinburgh,)  the  funds  of  the 
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Hospital  have  increased  so  much  under  their  care,  that  it  now  supports  and  educates 
one  hundred  and  thirty  youths  annually,  many  of  whom  have  done  honour  to  their 
country  in  dillcrent  situations. 

Tiie  founder  of  such  a  charity  as  this  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  walked 
through  life  with  a  steady  pace,  and  an  observant  eye,  neglecting  no  o])portunity  of 
assisting  those  who  were  not  possessed  of  the  experience  necessary  for  their  own 
guidance.  In  supposing  his  efforts  directed  to  the  benefit  of  a  young  nobleman, 
misguided  by  the  aristocratic  haughtiness  of  his  own  time,  and  the  prevailing  tone  of 
selfish  luxury  which  seems  more  peculiar  to  ours,  as  well  as  the  seductions  of  pleasure 
wliich   are   predominant   in  all,   some   amusement,   or   even  some  advantage,    niight, 

1  thought,  be  derived  from  the  manner  in  which  I  might  bring  the  exertions  of  this  civic 
Mentor  to  bear  in  his  pupil's  behalf.  I  am,  I  own,  no  great  believer  in  the  moral  utility 
to  be  derived  from  fictitious  compositions ;  yet,  if  in  any  case  a  word  spoken  in  season  may 
be  of  advantage  to  a  young  person,  it  must  surely  be  when  it  calls  upon  him  to  attend  to 
the  voice  of  principle  and  self-denial,  instead  of  that  of  precipitate  passion.  I  could  not, 
indeed,  hope  or  expect  to  roi)reseut  my  prudent  and  benevolent  citizen  in  a  point  of 
view  so  interesting  as  that  of  the  peasant  girl,  who  nobly  sacrificed  her  family  affections 
to  the  integrity  of  her  moral  character.  Still,  however,  something  I  hoped  might  be 
done  not  altogether  unworthy  the  fame  which  George  Heriot  has  secured  by  the  lasting 
benefits  he  has  bestowed  on  his  country. 

It  appeared  likely,  that  out  of  this  simple  plot  I  might  weave  something  attractive ; 
because  the  reign  of  James  I.,  in  which  George  Heriot  flourished,  gave  unbounded 
scope  to  invention  in  the  fable,  while  at  the  same  time  it  afforded  greater  variety  and 
discrimination  of  character  than  could,  with  historical  consistency,  have  been  introduced 
if  the  scene  had  been  laid  a  century  earlier.  Lady  ISIary  AVortley  Montague  has  said, 
with  equal  truth  and  taste,  that  the  most  romantic  region  of  every  country  is  that  where 
tlie  mountains  unite  tliemselves  with  the  plains  or  lowlands.  For  similar  reasons,  it 
may  be  in  like  manner  said,  that  the  most  picturesque  period  of  history  is  tliat  when 
the  ancient  rough  and  wild  manners  of  a  barbarous  age  are  just  becoming  innovated 
upon,  and  contrasted,  by  the  illumination  of  increased  or  revived  learning,  and  the 
instructions  of  renewed  or  reformed  religion.  The  strong  contrast  produced  by  the 
opposition  of  ancient  manners  to  those  which  are  gradually  subduing  them,  atlbrds  the 
lights  and  shadows  necessary  to  give  effect  to  a  fictitious  narrative ;  and  while  such  a 
period  entitles  the  author  to  introduce  incidents  of  a  marvellous  and  improbable 
character,  as  arising  out  of  the  turbulent  indejx'ndence  and  ferocity,  belonging  to  old 
habits  of  violence,  still  influencing  the  manners  of  a  people  who  had  been  so  lately  in  a 
barbarous  state ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  characters  and  sentiments  of  many  of  the 
actors  may,  with  the  utmost  probability,  be  described  witii  great  variety  of  shading  and 
delineation,  which  belongs  to  the  newer  and  more  improved  period,  of  which  the  world 
lias  but  lately  received  the  light. 

The  reign  of  James  I.  of  England  possessed  this  advantage  in  a  peculiar  degree. 
Some  beams  of  chivalry,  although  its  planet  had  been  for  some  time  set,  continued  to 
animate  and  gild  the  horizon,  and  although  probably  no  one  acted  precisely  on  its 
Quixotic  dictates,  men  and  women  still  talked  tlie  chivalrous  language  of  Sir  Piiilip 
Sydney's  Arcadia ;  and  the  ceremonial  of  tlie  tilt-yard  was  j-et  exhibited,  tliough  it  now 
only  flourished  as  a  Place  tie  Carruuxel.  Here  and  there  a  high-spirited  Knight  of  the 
Batii — witness  the  too  scrui)ulous  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury — was  found  devoted  enough 
to  the  vows  he  had  taken,  to  imagine  himself  obliged  to  compel,  by  the  sword's-point,  a 
fellow -knight  or  squire  to  restore  the  top-knot  of  ribbon  which  he  had  stolen  from  a  fair 
damsel;*  but  yet,  while  men  were  taking  each  other's  lives  on  such  punctilios  of 
■  honour,  the  hour  was  already  arrived  when  Bacon  was  about  to  teach  the  world  that 

•  Sii  Lord  lUrliirl  of  Cllcrburys  Minioirs. 
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they  were  no  longer  to  reason  from  authority  to  fact,  but  to  establish  truth  by  advancing 
from  fact  to  foot,  till  they  fixed  an  indisputable  authority,  not  from  hypothesis,  but  from 
experiment. 

The  state  of  society  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  was  also  strangely  disturbed, 
and  the  licence  of  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity was  perpetually  giving  rise  to 
acts  of  blood  and  violence.  The  bravo 
of  the  Queen's  day,  of  whom  Shake- 
speare has  given  us  so  many  varieties, 
as  Bardolph,  Nym,  Pistol,  Peto,  and  the 
other  companions  of  Falstatf,  men  who 
had  their  humours,  or  their  particular 
turn  of  extravaganza,  had,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  Low  Country 
wars,  given  way  to  a  race  of  sworders, 
who  used  the  rapier  and  dagger  instead 
of  the  far  less  dangerous  sword  and 
buckler ;  so  that  a  historian  says  on 
this  subject,  "  that  private  quarrels  were 
nourished,  but  especially  between  the 
Scots  and  English  ;  and  duels  in  every 
street  maintained  ;  divers  sects  and  pecu-  . 
liar  titles  passed  unpunished  and  unre- 
garded, as  the  sect  of  the  Roaring  Boys, 
Bonaventors,  Bravadors,  Quarterors, 
and  such  like,  being  persons  prodigal,  and 
of  great  expense,  who,  having  run  themselves  into  debt,  were  constrained  to  run  next  into 
factions,  to  defend  themselves  from  danger  of  the  law.  These  received  countenance  from 
divers  of  the  nobility ;  and  the  citizens,  tlirough  lasciviousness  consuming  their  estates, 
it  was  like  that  the  number  [of  these  desperadoes]  would  rather  increase  than  diminish; 
and  under  these  pretences  they  entered  into  many  desperate  euterprizes,  and  scarce  any 
durst  walk  in  the  street  after  nine  at  niglit."  * 

The  same  authority  assures  us  farther,  that  '•  ancient  gentlemen,  who  had  left  their 
inheritance  whole  and  well  furnished  with  goods  and  chattels  (having  thereupon  kept 
good  houses)  unto  their  sons,  lived  to  see  part  consumed  in  riot  and  excess,  and  the  rest 
in  possibility  to  be  utterly  lost ;  the  holy  state  of  matrimony  made  but  a  May-game,  by 
which  divers  families  had  been  subverted ;  brothel  houses  much  frequented,  and  even 
great  persons,  prostituting  their  bodies  to  the  intent  to  satisfy  their  lusts,  consumed  their 
substance  in  lascivious  appetites.  And  of  all  sorts,  such  knights  and  gentlemen,  as  either 
through  pride  or  prodigality  had  consumed  their  substance,  repairing  to  the  city,  and  to 
the  intent  to  consume  their  virtue  also,  lived  dissolute  lives ;  many  of  their  ladies  and 
daughters,  to  the  intent  to  maintain  themselves  according  to  their  dignity,  prostitutino- 
their  bodies  in  shameful  manner.  Alehouses,  dicing-houses,  taverns,  and  places  of 
iniquity,  beyond  manner  abounding  in  most  places." 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  pages  of  a  puritanical,  perhaps  a  satirical  writer,  that  we  find  so 
shocking  and  disgusting  a  picture  of  the  coarseness  of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  On  the  contrary,  in  all  the  comedies  of  the  age,  the  principal  character  for 
gaiety  and,  wit  is  a  young  heir,  who  has  totally  altered  the  establishment  of  the  father 
to  whom  he  has  succeeded,  and,  to  use  the  old  simile,  who  resembles  a  fountain,  which 

'   lli&lory  ol  the  First  Fourteen  Years  of  King  James's  Rtign.     See  Somers's  Tracts,  edited  by  Scr/tr,  vol.  ii.  p.  2<>ii. 
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plays  off  in  idleness  and  extravagance  the  wealth  which  its  careful  parents  painfully  hml 
assembled  in  hidden  reservoirs. 

And  3'et,  while  that  spirit  of  general  extravagance  seemed  at  work  over  a  whole 
kingdom,  another  and  very  different  sort  of  men  were  gradually  forming  the  staid  and 
resolved  characters,  which  afterwards  displayed  themselves  during  the  civil  wars,  and 
powerfully  regulated  and  affected  the  character  of  the  whole  English  nation,  until, 
rushing  from  one  extreme  to  another,  they  sunk  in  a  gloomy  fanaticism  the  splendid 
traces  of  tlie  revi\  ing  fine  arts. 

From  the  quotations  which  I  have  produced,  the  selfish  and  disgusting  conduct  of 
Lord  Dalgarno  will  not  perhaps  appear  overstrained;  nor  will  the  scenes  in  Whitefriars 
and  places  of  similar  resort  seem  too  highly  coloured.  This  indeed  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  It  was  in  James  I.'s  reign  that  vice  first  appeared  affecting  the  better  classes  in 
its  gross  and  undisguised  depravity.  Tiie  entertainments  and  amusements  of  Elizabeth's 
time  had  an  air  of  that  decent  restraint  which  became  the  court  of  a  maiden  sovereign  ; 
and,  in  that  earlier  period,  to  use  the  words  of  Burke,  vice  lost  half  its  evil  by  being 
deprived  of  all  its  grossness.  In  James's  reign,  on  the  contrary,  the  coarsest  pleasures 
were  publicly  and  unlimitedly  indulged,  since,  according  to  Sir  John  Harrington,  the  men 
wallowed  in  beastly  delights;  and  even  ladies  abandoned  their  society,  and  rolled  about 
in  into.xication.  After  a  ludicrous  account  of  a  mask,  in  which  the  actors  had  got  drunk, 
and  behaved  themselves  accordingly,  he  adds,  "  I  have  much  marvelled  at  these  strange 
pageantries,  and  they  do  bring  to  my  recollection  what  passed  of  this  sort  in  our  Queen's 
days,  in  which  I  was  sometimes  an  assistant  and  partaker :  but  never  did  I  see  such  lack 
of  good  order  and  sobrietj'  as  I  have  now  done.  The  gunpowder  fright  is  got  out  of  all 
our  heads,  and  we  are  going  on  hereabout  as  if  the  devil  was  contriving  every  man 
should  blow  up  himself  by  wild  riot,  excess,  and  devastation  of  time  and  temperance. 
The  great  ladies  do  go  well  masqued;  and  indeed,  it  be  the  only  show  of  their  modesty  to 
conceal  their  countenance ;  but  alack,  they  meet  with  such  countenance  to  uphold  their 
strange  doings,  that  I  marvel  not  at  aught  that  happens."* 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  court,  coarse  sensuality  brought  along  with  it  its  ordinary 
companion,  a  brutal  degree  of  undisguised  selfishness,  destructive  alike  of  philanthroi)y  and 
good  breeding;  both  of  which,  in  their  several  spheres,  depend  upon  the  regard  paid 
by  each  individual  to  the  interest  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  others.  It  is  in  such  a  time 
that  the  heartless  and  shameless  man  of  wealtli  and  power  may,  like  the  supposed  Lord 
Dalgarno,  brazen  out  the  shame  of  his  villainies,  and  affect  to  triumph  in  their  conse- 
quences, so  long  as  they  were  personally  advantageous  to  his  own  pleasures  or  profit. 

Alsatia  is  elsewhere  explained  as  a  cant  name  for  "Whitefriars,  which,  possessing 
certain  privileges  of  sanctuary,  became  for  that  reason  a  nest  of  those  mischievous 
characters  who  were  generally  obnoxious  to  tlie  law.  These  privileges  were  derived 
from  its  having  been  an  establishment  of  the  Carmelities,  or  White  Friars,  founded,  says 
Stow,  in  his  Survey  of  London,  by  Sir  Richard  Grey,  in  1241.  Edward  I.  gave  them  a 
plot  of  ground  in  Fleet  Street,  to  build  their  church  upon.  The  edifice  then  erected  was 
rebuilt  by  Courtney,  Earl  of  Devonshire,  in  the  reign  of  Edward.  In  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  the  place  retained  its  immunities  as  a  sanctuary,  and  James  I.  confirmed 
and  added  to  them  by  a  charter  in  1608.  Shadwell  was  the  first  author  who  made  some 
literary  use  of  Wiiitefriars,  in  his  play  of  the  Squire  of  Alsatia,  which  turns  upon  the 
plot  of  the  Adelphi  of  Terence. 

In  this  old  play,  two  men  of  fortune,  brothers,  educate  two  3'oung  men,  (sons  to  the 

•  Harrington's  Nugfc  AntiqurD,  vol.  ii.  p.  352.  For  the  gross  debauchery- of  Ilic  period,  too  much  cncour-igcd  by  the  example 
of  the  monarch,  wlio  was.  in  otiicr  respects,  neither  without  talent  nor  a  good-natured  disposition,  see  Winwood's  Memorials, 
llowcl'i  Letters,  and  other  Memorials  of  the  time;  but  particularly,  consult  the  Private  Letters  and  Correspondence  of 
Stecnic,  alitit  Buckingham,  with  his  reverend, Dad  and  Gossip,  King  James,  which  aboun<l  with  the  grossest  as  well  as  the 
most  childish  language.  The  learned  Mr.  D'lsraeli,  in  an  attempt  to  vindicate  the  character  of  James,  has  only  succeeded 
in  obtaining  for  himself  the  character  of  a  skilful  and  ingenious  advocate,  witiiout  much  advantage  to  his  royal  client. 
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one  and  nephews  to  the  other,)  cacli  under  his  own  separate  system  of  rigour  and 
indulgence.  Tlie  elder  of  the  subjects  of  this  experiment,  who  has  been  very  rigidly 
brought  up,  falls  at  once  into  all  the  vices  of  the  town,  is  debauched  by  the  cheats  and 
bullies  of  Whitefriars,  and  in  a  word,  becomes  the  Squire  of  Alsatia.  The  poet  gives, 
as  the  natural  and  congenial  inhabitants  of  the  place,  such  characters  as  the  reader  will 
find  in  the  note.*  The  play,  as  we  learn  from  the  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset  and 
Middlesex,  was  successful  above  the  author's  expectations,  "  no  comedy  these  many  years 
having  filled  the  theatre  so  long  together.  And  I  had  the  great  honour,"  continues 
Shadwell,  "  to  find  so  many  friends,  that  the  house  was  never  so  full  since  it  was  built  as 
upon  the  third  day  of  this  play,  and  vast  numbers  went  away  that  could  not  be  admitted."t 
From  the  Squire  of  Alsatia  the  author  derived  some  few  hints,  and  learned  the  footin"- 
on  which  the  bullies  and  thieves  of  the  Sanctuary  stood  with  their  neighbours,  the  fiery 
j'oung  students  of  the  Temple,  of  which  some  intimation  is  given  in  the  dramatic  piece. 

Such  are  the  materials  to  which  the  author  stands  indebted  for  the  composition  of  the 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,  a  novel  which  may  be  perhaps  one  of  those  that  are  more  amusing 
on  a  second  perusal,  than  when  i-ead  a  first  time  for  the  sake  of  the  story,  the  incidents 
of  which  are  few  and  meagre. 

The  Introductory  Epistle  is  written,  in  Lucio's  phrase,  "  according  to  the  trick,"  and 
would  never  have  appeared  had  the  writer  meditated  making  his  avowal  of  the  work. 
As  it  is  the  privilege  of  a  masque  or  incognito  to  speak  in  a  feigned  voice  and  assumed 
character,  the  author  attempted,  while  in  disguise,  some  liberties  of  the  same  sort;  and 
while  he  continues  to  plead  upon  the  various  excuses  which  the  introduction  contains, 
the  present  acknowledgment  must  serve  as  an  apology  for  a  species  of  "  hoity  toity, 
whisky  frisky"  pertness  of  manner,  which,  in  his  avowed  character,  the  author  should  have 
considered  as  a  departure  from  the  rules  of  civility  and  good  taste. 

*  "  Cheathj,  a  rascal,  who  by  reason  of  debts  dares  not  stir  out  of  Wliitefriars,  but  there  inveigles  young  heirs  of  entail, 
and  helps  them  to  goods  and  money  upon  great  disadvantages,  is  bound  for  tliem,  and  shares  with  them  till  lie  undoes  them. 
A  lewd,  impudent,  debauched  fellow,  ver>'  expert  in  the  cant  about  town. 

"  Sftamwell,  cousin  to  the  Belfords,  who,  being  ruined  by  Cheatly,  is  made  a  decoy-duck  for  others,  not  daring  to  stir  out 
of  Alsatia,  where  he  lives.     Is  bound  with  Cheatly  for  heirs,  and  lives  upon  them  adissolute  debauched  life. 

'*  Captain  llackum,  a  blockheaded  bully  of  Alsatia,  a  cowardly,  impudent,  blustering  fellow,  formerly  a  sergeant  in 
Flanders,  who  has  run  from  his  colours,  and  retreated  into  Whitefriars  for  a  very  small  debt,  where  by  the  Alsatians  he  is 
dubb'd  a  captain,  marries  one  that  lets  lodgings,  sells  cherry-brandy,  and  is  a  bawd. 

"  Scrapeall,  a  hypocritical,  repeating,  praying,  psalm-singing,  precise  fellow,  pretending  to  great  piety ;  a  godly  knave,  who 
joins  with  Cheatly,  and  supplies  young  heirs  with  goods  and  money." — Dramatis  Persona:  to  tlic  Squire  of  Alsatia,  Shad- 
well's  Works,  vol.  iv. 

t  Dedication  to  the  Squire  of  Alsatia,  Shadwell*s  Works,  vol.  iv. 

Abbotsford,        ) 
\st  July,  1831.  > 
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CAPTAIN  CLUTTERBUCK  TO  THE  REV.  DR.  DRYASDUST. 


READILY  accept  of,  and  reply  to  the  civilities 

-     with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  honour  me 

5^  in  your  obliging  letter,  and  entirely  agree  with 

your   <iuotation,    of  "  Quam     honian    et  qitam 

jucundum  !''      AVe  may  indeed  esteem  ourselves 

as  come  of  the  same  fiimily,  or,  according  to  our 

country  proverb,  as  being  all  one  man's  bairns ; 

and  there  needed  no  apology  on  your  part,  reverend  and  dear  sir,  for 

demanding  of  ine  any  information  which  I  may  be  able  to  supply  respect- 

^     -J  »    ....'  the  subject  of  your  curiositj\     The  interview  which  you  allude  to 

cT^Y/  f"ok  plnce  in  the  course  of  last  winter,  and    is  so  deeply  imprinted  on 

-- 'v^r-  "'^'  recollection,  that  it  requires  no  cfTort  to  collect  all  its  most  minute 

"''^^  ''.'"tails. 

•Z^'^  Vou  are  aware  that  the  .share  which  I  had  in  introducing  the  Romance, 
called  The  Monastery,  to  public  notice,  has  given  me  a  sort  of  character  in 
the  literature  of  our  Scottish  metropolis.  I  no  longer  stand  in  the  outer  shop 
k(!»|  of  our  bibliopolists,  bargaining  for  the  objects  of  my  curiosity  with  an  unre- 
spective  shop-lad,  hustled  among  boys  who  come  to  buy  Corderies  and  copy- 
books, and  servant-girls  cheapening  a  penniworth  of  paper,  but  am  cordially  welcomed 
by  the  bibliopolist  himself,  with,  "  Pray,  walk  into  the  back-shop,  Cajitain.  Boy,  get  a 
chair  for  Captain  Cluttcrbuck.  There  is  the  newspaper.  Captain — to-day's  paper;"  or, 
"  Here  is  the  last  new  work — there  is  a  folder,  m.-ike  free  with  flie  leaves;"  or,  "  Put  it 
in  your  pocket,  and  carry  it  home;"  or,  "  We  will  make  a  bookseller  of  3'ou,  sir,  you  shall 
have  it  at  trade  price."  Or,  perhaps,  if  it  is  the  worthy  trader's  own  publication,  his 
liberality  may  even  extend  Itself  to — "  Never  mind  booking  such  a  trifle  to  you,  sir — it 
is  an  over  copy.  Praj',  mention  the  work  to  your  reading  friends."  I  say  nothing  of 
the  snug  well-selected  literary  party  arranged  around  a  turbot,  leg  of  five-year  old  mutton, 
or  some  such  gear,  or  of  the  circulation  of  a  quiet  bottle  of  Robert  Cockburn's  choicest 
black — nay,  perhaps,  of  his  best  blue,  to  quicken  our  talk  about  old  books,  or  our  plans 
for  new  ones.  All  these  are  comforts  reserved  to  such  as  are  freemen  of  the  corporation 
of  letters,  and  I  have  the  advantage  of  enjoying  them  in  perfection. 
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But  all  tilings  change  under  tlie  sun;  and  it  is  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  regret 
th;it,  in  my  annual  visits  to  the  metropolis,  I  now  miss  the  social  and  warm-hearted 
welcome  of  the  quick-witted  and  kindly  friend  who  first  introduced  me  to  the  public; 
\\  ho  had  more  original  wit  than  would  have  set  up  a  dozen  of  professed  sayers  of  good 
tilings,  and  more  racy  humour  than  would  have  made  the  fortune  of  as  many  more.  To 
this  great  deprivation  has  been  added,  I  trust  for  a  time  only,  the  loss  of  another  biblio- 
polieal  friend,  whose  vigorous  intellect,  and  liberal  ideas,  have  not  only  rendered  his 
native  country  the  mart  of  her  own  literature,  but  established  there  a  Court  of  Letters, 
which  must  command  respect,  even  from  those  most  inclined  to  dissent  from  many  of 
its  canons.  The  effect  of  these  changes,  operated  in  a  great  measm-e  by  the  strong  sense 
and  sagacious  calculations  of  an  individual,  who  knew  how  to  avail  himself,  to  an 
unhoped-for  extent,  of  the  various  kinds  of  talent  which  his  country  produced,  will 
probably  appear  more  clearly  to  the  generation  which  shall  follow  the  present. 

I  entered  the  shop  at  the  Cross,  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  my  worthy  friend,  and 
learned  with  satisfaction,  that  his  residence  in  the  south  had  abated  the  rigour  of 
the  symptoms  of  his  disorder.  Availing  myself,  then,  of  the  privileges  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  I  strolled  onward  in  that  labyrinth  of  small  dark  rooms,  or  crypts,  to  speak  our 
own  antiquarian  language,  which  form  the  extensive  back-settlements  of  that  celebrated 
publishing-house.  Yet,  as  I  proceeded  from  one  obscure  recess  to  another,  filled,  some 
of  them  with  old  volumes,  some  with  such  as,  from  the  equality  of  their  rank  on  the 
shelves,  I  suspected  to  be  the  less  saleable  modern  books  of  the  concern,  I  could  not  help 
feeling  a  holy  horror  creep  upon  me,  when  I  thought  of  the  risk  of  intruding  on  some 
ecstatic  bard  giving  vent  to  his  poetical  fury;  or,  it  might  be,  on  the  yet  more  formidable 
privacy  of  a  band  of  critics,  in  the  act  of  worrying  the  game  which  they  had  just  run 
down.  In  such  a  supposed  case,  I  felt  by  anticipation  the  horrors  of  the  Highland  seers, 
whom  their  gift  of  deuteroscopy  compels  to  witness  things  unmeet  for  mortal  eye  ;  and 
who,  to  use  the  expression  of  Collins, 

"  heartless,  oft,  like  moody  madness,  stare. 

To  see  the  phantom  train  their  secret  work  prepare." 

Still,  however,  the  irresistible  impulse  of  an  undefined  curiosity  drove  me  on  through 
this  succession  of  darksome  chambers,  till,  like  the  jeweller  of  Delhi  in  the  house  of  the 
magician  Bennaskar,  I  at  length  reached  a  vaulted  room,  dedicated  to  secrecy  and  silence, 
and  beheld,  seated  by  a  lamp,  and  employed  in  reading  a  blotted  revise,*  the  person,  or 
perhaps  I  should  rather  say  the  Eidolon,  or  representative  Vision,  of  the  Author  op 
AV.wERLET  !  You  will  not  be  surprised  at  the  filial  instinct  which  enabled  me  at  once 
to  acknowledge  the  features  borne  by  this  venerable  apparition,  and  that  I  at  once  bended 
the  knee,  with  the  classical  salutation  of,  Salve,  magne  parens!  The  vision,  however, 
cut  me  short,  by  pointing  to  a  seat,  intimating  at  the  same  time,  that  my  presence  was 
not  unexpected,  and  that  he  had  something  to  say  to  me. 

I  sat  down  with  humble  obedience,  and  endeavoured  to  note  the  features  of  him  with 
whom  I  now  found  myself  so  unexpectedly  in  society.  But  on  this  point  I  can  give  your 
reverence  no  satisfaction ;  for,  besides  the  obscurity  of  the  apartment,  and  the  fluttered 
state  of  my  own  nerves,  I  seemed  to  myself  overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of  filial  awe,  which 
prevented  my  noting  and  recording  what  it  is  probable  the  personage  before  me  might 
most  desire  to  have  concealed.  Indeed,  his  figure  was  so  closely  veiled  and  wimpled, 
either  with  a  mantle,  morning-gown,  or  some  such  loose  garb,  that  the  verses  of  Spenser 
might  well  have  been  applied — 

"  Yet,  certes,  by  her  face  and  physnomy. 
Whether  she  man  or  woman  only  were. 
That  could  not  any  creature  well  descry." 

I  must,  however,  go  on  as  I  have  begun,  to  apply  the  masculine  gender ;  for,  notwith- 

•  The  uninitiated  must  be  informed,  that  a  second  proof-sheet  is  so  called. 
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Standing  very  ingenious  reasons,  and  indeed  something  like  positive  evidence,  have  been 
offered  to  prove  the  Author  of  Waverley  to  be  two  ladies  of  talent,  I  must  abide  by  the 
general  opinion,  that  he  is  of  the  rougher  sex.    There  are  in  his  writings  too  many  things 

"Qua^  maribus  sola  tribuuntur," 

to  permit  me  to  entertain  any  doubt  on  that  subject.  I  will  proceed,  in  the  manner  of 
dialogue,  to  repeat  as  nearly  as  I  can  what  passed  betwixt  us,  only  observing,  that 
in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  my  timidity  imperceptibly  gave  way  under  the  famili- 
arity of  his  address ;  and  that,  in  the  concluding  part  of  our  dialogue,  I  perhaps  argued 
with  fully  as  much  confidence  as  was  beseeming. 

Author  of  Waverley.  I  was  willing  to  see  you,  Captain  Clutterbuck,  being  the  per- 
son of  my  family  whom  I  have  most  regaixl  for,  since  the  death  of  Jedediah  Cleishbotham; 
and  I  am  afraid  I  may  have  done  you  some  wrong,  in  assigning  to  you  The  Monastery 
as  a  portion  of  my  effects.  I  have  some  thoughts  of  making  it  up  to  you,  by  naming  you 
godfather  to  this  yet  unborn  babe — (he  indicated  the  proof-sheet  with  his  finger)— But 
first,  touching  The  Monastery — How  says  the  world — you  are  abroad  and  can  learn  ? 

Captain  Clutterbuck.  Hem  !  hem  ! — The  inquiry  is  delicate — I  have  not  heard  any 
complaints  from  the  Publishers. 

Author.  That  is  the  principal  matter  ;  but  yet  an  indifferent  work  is  sometimes  towed 
on  by  those  which  have  left  harbour  before  it,  with  the  breeze  in  their  poop.  What  say 
the  Critics  ? 

Captain.     There  is  a  general — feeling— that  the  White  Lady  is  no  favourite. 

Author.  I  think  she  is  a  failure  myself;  but  rather  in  execution  than  conception. 
Could  I  have  evoked  an  esprit  follet,  at  the  same  time  fantastic  and  interesting,  capricious 
and  kind;  a  sort  of  wildfire  of  the  elements,  bound  by  no  fixed  laws,  or  motives  of  action; 
faithful  and  fond,  yet  teaziug  and  uncertain 

Captain.  If  you  will  pardon  the  interruption,  sir,  I  think  you  are  describing  a  pretty 
woman. 

Author.  On  my  word,  I  believe  I  am.  I  must  invest  my  elementary  spirits  with  a 
little  human  flesh  and  blood — they  are  too  fine-drawn  for  the  present  taste  of  the  pubhc. 

Captain.  They  object,  too,  that  the  object  of  your  Nixie  ought  to  have  been 
more  uniformly  noble — Her  ducking  the  priest  was  no  Naiad-like  amusement. 

Author.  Ah  !  they  ought  to  allow  for  the  capriccios  of  what  is,  after  all,  but  a  better 
sort  of  goblin.  The  bath  into  which  Ariel,  the  most  delicate  creation  of  Sliakspeare's 
imagination,  seduces  our  jolly  friend  Trinculo,  was  not  of  amber  or  rose-water.  But  no 
one  shall  find  me  rowing  against  the  stream.  I  care  not  who  knows  it — I  write  for 
general  amusement ;  and,  though  I  never  will  aim  at  popularity  by  what  I  think 
unworthy  means,  I  will  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  pertinacious  in  the  defence  of  my  own 
errors  against  the  voice  of  the  public. 

Captain.  You  abandon,  then,  in  the  present  work — (looking,  in  my  turn,  tow^ards  the 
proof-sheet)— the  mystic,  and  the  magical,  and  the  whole  system  of  signs,  wonders,  and 
omens  ?     There  are  no  dreams,  or  presages,  or  obscure  allusions  to  future  events  ? 

Author.  Not  a  Cock-lane  scratch,  my  son — not  one  bounce  on  the  drum  of  Tedworth 
— not  so  much  as  the  poor  tick  of  a  solitary  death-watch  in  the  wainscot.  All  is  clear 
and  above  board— a  Scots  metaphysician  might  believe  every  word  of  it. 

Captain.  And  the  story  is,  I  hope,  natural  and  probable ;  commencing  strikingly, 
liroceeding  naturally,  ending  hapjtil}' — like  the  course  of  a  famed  river,  which  gushes 
from  the  mouth  of  some  obscure  and  romantic  grotto— then  gliding  on,  never  pausing, 
never  precipitating  its  course,  visiting,  as  it  were,  by  natural  instinct,  whatever  worthj' 
subjects  of  interest  are  pre?cnte<l  by  the  country  through  which  it  passes — widening  and 
deepening  in  interest  as  it  flows  on ;  and  at  length  arriving  at  the  final  catastrophe  as  at 
some  mighty  haven,  where  ships  of  ail  kind  strike  sail  and  yard  ? 
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Author.  Hey  !  hey  !  what  the  deuce  is  all  this  ?  ^\^ly,  'tis  Ercles'  vein,  and  it  would 
require  some  one  much  more  like  Hercules  than  I,  to  produce  a  story  which  should  gush, 
and  glide,  and  never  pause,  and  visit,  and  widen,  and  deepen,  and  all  the  rest  on 't.  I 
should  be  chin-deep  in  the  grave,  man,  before  I  had  done  with  my  task ;  and,  in 
the  meanwhile,  all  the  quirks  and  quiddities  which  I  might  have  devised  for  my  reader's 
amusement,  would  lie  rotting  in  my  gizzard,  like  Sancho's  suppressed  witticisms,  when 
he  was  under  his  master's  displeasure. — Tliere  never  was  a  novel  written  on  this  plan 
while  the  world  stood. 

Captain.     Pardon  me — Tom  Jones. 

Author.  True,  and  perhaps  Amelia  also.  Fielding  had  high  notions  of  the  dignity 
of  an  art  which  he  may  be  considered  as  having  founded.  He  challenges  a  comparison 
between  the  Novel  and  the  Epic.  Smollett,  Le  Sage,  and  others,  emancipating  themselves 
from  the  strictness  of  the  rules  he  has  laid  down,  have  written  rather  a  history  of  the 
miscellaneous  adventures  which  befall  an  individual  in  the  course  of  life,  than  the  plot 
of  a  regular  and  connected  epopeia,  where  every  step  brings  us  a  point  nearer  to 
the  final  catastrophe.  These  great  masters  have  been  satisfied  if  they  amused  the  reader 
upon  the  road  ;  though  the  conclusion  only  arrived  because  the  tale  must  have  an  end — 
just  as  the  traveller  alights  at  the  inn,  because  it  is  evening. 

Captain.  A  very  commodious  mode  of  travelling,  for  the  author  at  least.  In  short, 
sir,  you  are  of  opinion  with  Bayes — "  What  the  devil  does  the  plot  signify,  except 
to  bring  in  fine  things  ?" 

Author.  Grant  that  I  were  so,  and  that  I  should  write  with  sense  and  spirit  a  few 
scenes,  unlaboured  and  loosely  put  together,  but  which  had  sufficient  interest  in  them  to 
amuse  in  one  corner  the  pain  of  body  ;  in  another,  to  relieve  anxiety  of  mind  ;  in  a  third 
place,  to  unwrinkle  a  brow  bent  with  the  furrows  of  daily  toil  ;  iu  another,  to  fill  the 
place  of  bad  thoughts,  or  to  suggest  better ;  in  yet  another,  to  induce  an  idler  to  study 
the  history  of  his  country  ;  in  all  save  where  the  perusal  interrupted  the  discharge  of 
serious  duties,  to  furnish  harmless  amusement,-^might  not  the  author  of  such  a  work, 
however  inartificiully  executed,  plead  for  his  errors  and  negligences  the  excuse  of  the 
slave,  who,  about  to  be  punished  for  having  spread  the  false  report  of  a  victory,  saved 
himself  by  exclaiming — "  Am  I  to  blame,  O  Athenians,  who  have  given  you  one  happy 
day  ?" 

Captain.  \\W\  your  goodness  permit  me  to  mention  an  anecdote  of  my  excellent 
grandmother  ? 

Author.     I  see  little  she  can  have  to  do  with  the  subject,  Captain  Clutterbuck. 

Captain.  It  may  come  into  our  dialogue  on  Bayes's  plan. — The  sagacious  old  lady — 
rest  her  soul  ! — was  a  good  friend  to  the  church,  and  could  never  hear  a  minister 
maligned  by  evil  tongues,  without  taking  his  part  warmly.  There  was  one  fixed  point, 
however,  at  which  she  always  abandoned  the  cause  of  her  reverend  protege — it  was  so 
soon  as  she  had  learned  he  had  preached  a  regular  sermon  against  slanderers  and 
backbiters. 

Author.     And  what  is  that  to  the  purpose  ? 

Captain.  Only  that  I  have  heard  engineers  say,  that  one  may  betray  the  weak  point 
to  the  enemy,  by  too  much  ostentation  of  fortifying  it. 

Author.     And,  once  more  I  pray,  what  is  that  to  the  purpose  ? 

Captain.  Nay,  then,  without  farther  metaphor,  I  am  afraid  this  new  production,  in 
which  your  generosity  seems  willing  to  give  me  some  concern,  will  stand  much  in  need 
of  apology,  since  you  think  proper  to  begin  your  defence  before  the  case  is  on  trial. — 
The  story  is  hastily  huddled  up,  I  will  venture  a  pint  of  claret. 

Author.     A  pint  of  port,  I  suppose  you  mean  ? 

Captain.     I  say  of  claret — good  claret  of  the  Monastery.     Ah,  sir,  would  you  but 
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take  the  advice  of  j-our  friends,  and  try  to  deserve  at  least  one-half  of  the  public  favour 
you  have  met  with,  we  might  all  drink  Tokay  ! 

Author.     I  care  not  what  I  drink,  so  the  liquor  be  wholesome. 

Captain.     Care  for  your  reputation,  then, — for  your  fame. 

Author.  My  Aime  ? — I  will  answer  you  as  a  very  ingenious,  able,  and  experienced 
friend,  being  counsel  for  the  notorious  Jem  MacCoul,  replied  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bar,  when  they  laid  weight  on  his  client's  refusing  to  answer  certain  queries,  which  they 
said  any  man  who  had  a  regard  for  his  reputation  would  not  hesitate  to  reply  to.  "  My 
client,"  said  he — by  the  way,  Jem  was  standing  behind  him  at  the  time,  and  a  rich  scene 
it  was — "  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  no  regard  for  his  reputation  :  and  I  should  deal 
very  uncaudidly  with  the  Court,  should  I  say  he  had  any  that  was  worth  his  attention." 
— I  am,  though  from  very  different  reasons,  in  Jem's  happy  state  of  indifference.  Let 
fame  follow  those  who  have  a  substantial  shape.  A  shadow — and  an  impersonal  author 
is  nothing  better — can  cast  no  shade. 

Captain.  You  are  not  now,  perhaps,  so  impersonal  as  heretofore.  These  Letters  to  the 
Member  for  the  LTniversity  of  Oxford 

Author.  Shew  the  wit,  genius,  and  delicacy  of  the  author,  which  I  heartily  wish  to 
see  engaged  on  a  subject  of  more  importance ;  and  shew,  besides,  that  the  preservation 
of  my  character  of  incognito  has  engaged  early  talent  in  the  discussion  of  a  curious 
question  of  evidence.  But  a  cause,  however  ingeniously  pleaded,  is  not  therefore  gained. 
You  may  remember,  the  neatly-wrought  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence,  so  artificially 
brought  forward  to  prove  Sir  Philip  Francis's  title  to  the  Letters  of  Junius,  seemed  at 
first  irrefragable  ;  yet  the  influence  of  the  reasoning  has  passed  away,  and  Junius,  in  the 
general  opinion,  is  as  much  unknown  as  ever.  But  on  this  subject  I  will  not  be  soothed 
or  provoked  into  saying  one  word  more.  To  say  who  I  am  not,  would  be  one  step 
towards  saying  who  I  am  ;  and  as  I  desire. not,  any  more  than  a  certain  justice  of  peace 
mentioned  by  Shenstone,  the  noise  or  report  such  things  make  in  the  world,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  silent  on  a  subject,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  very  undeserving  the  noise  that 
has  been  made  about  it,  and  still  more  unworthy  of  the  serious  em|)loyment  of  such 
ingenuity  as  has  been  displayed  by  the  young  letter-writer. 

Captain.  But  allowing,  my  dear  sir,  that  you  care  not  for  your  personal  reputation, 
or  for  that  of  any  literary  person  upon  whose  shoulders  your  faults  may  be  visited,  allow 
me  to  say,  that  common  gratitude  to  the  public,  which  has  received  you  so  kindly,  and 
to  the  critics,  who  have  treated  you  so  lenientl}',  ought  to  induce  you  to  bestow  more  pains 
on  your  story. 

Author.  I  do  entreat  you,  my  son,  as  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  said,  "  free  your  mind 
from  cant."  For  the  critics,  they  have  their  business,  and  I  mine ;  as  the  nursery  proverb 
goes — 

"  The  children  in  Holland  take  pleasure  in  making 
What  the  children  in  England  take  pleasure  in  breaking." 

I  am  their  humble  jackal,  too  busy  in  providing  food  for  them,  to  have  time  for  con- 
sidering whether  they  swallow  or  reject  it. — To  the  public,  I  stand  pretty  nearly  in  the 
relation  of  the  postman  who  loaves  a  packet  at  the  door  of  an  individual.  If  it  contains 
pleasing  intelligence,  a  billet  from  a  mistress,  a  letter  from  an  absent  son,  a  remittance 
from  a  correspondent  supposed  to  be  bankrupt, — the  letter  is  acceptably  welcome,  and 
read  and  re-read,  folded  up,  filed,  and  safely  deposited  in  the  bureau.  If  the  contents 
are  disagreeable,  if  it  conies  from  a  dun  or  from  a  bore,  the  correspondent  is  cursed,  the 
letter  is  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  the  expense  of  postage  is  hcartilj*  regretted ;  while  all 
the  time  the  bearer  of  the  despatches  is,  in  cither  case,  as  little  thought  on  as  the  snow 
of  last  Christmas.  The  utmost  extent  of  kindness  between  the  author  and  the  public 
which  can  really  exist,  is,  that  the  world  arc  disposed  to  be  somewhat  indulgent  to  the 
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succeeding  works  of  an  original  favourite,  were  it  but  on  account  of  the  habit  which  the 
public  mind  has  acquired  ;  while  the  author  very  naturally  thinks  well  of  their  taste,  who 
have  so  liberally  applauded  his  productions.  But  I  deny  there  is  any  call  for  gratitude 
properly  so  called,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Captain.  Respect  to  yourself,  then,  ought  to  teach  caution. 

Author.  Ay,  if  caution  could  augment  the  chance  of  my  success.  But,  to  confess  to 
you  the  truth,  the  works  and  passages  in  which  I  have  succeeded^  have  uniformly  been 
written  with  the  greatest  rapidity  ;  and  when  I  have  seen  some  of  these  placed  in  opposition 
with  others,  and  commended  as  more  highly  finished,  I  could  appeal  to  pen  and  standish, 
that  the  pai-ts  in  which  I  have  come  feebh'  of!',  were  by  much  the  more  laboured.  Besides, 
I  doubt  the  beneficial  effect  of  too  much  delay,  both  on  account  of  the  author  and  the 
public.  A  man  should  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,  and  hoist  sail  while  the  wind  is  fair. 
If  a  successful  author  keep  not  the  stage,  another  instantly  takes  his  ground.  If  a 
writer  lie  by  for  ten  years  ere  he  produces  a  second  work,  he  is  superseded  by  others  ; 
or,  if  the  age  is  so  poor  of  genius  that  this  does  not  happen,  his  own  reputation  becomes 
his  greatest  obstacle.  The  public  will  expect  the  new  work  to  be  ten  times  better  than  its 
predecessor  ;  the  author  will  expect  it  should  be  ten  times  more  popular,  and  'tis  a  hundred 
to  ten  that  both  are  disappointed. 

Captain.  This  may  justify  a  certain  degree  of  rapidity  in  publication,  but  not  that 
which  is  proverbially  said  to  be  no  speed.  You  should  take  time  at  least  to  arrange 
your  story. 

Author.  That  is  a  sore  point  with  me,  my  son.  Believe  me,  I  have  not  been  fool 
enough  to  neglect  ordinary  precautions.  I  have  repeatedly  laid  down  my  future  work  to 
scale,  divided  it  into  volumes  and  chapters,  and  endeavoured  to  construct  a  story  which 
I  meant  should  evolve  itself  gradually  and  strikingly,  maintain  suspense,  and  stimulate 
curiosity  ;  and  which,  finally,  should  terminate  in  a  striking  catastrophe.  But  I  think 
there  is  a  demon  who  seats  himself  on  the  feather  of  my  pen  when  I  begin  to  write,  and 
leads  it  astray  from  the  purpose.  Characters  expand  imder  my  hand  ;  incidents  are 
multiplied ;  the  story  lingers,  while  the  materials  increase ;  my  regular  mansion  turns 
out  a  Gothic  anomaly,  and  the  work  is  closed  long  before  I  ha\e  attained  the  point 
I  proposed. 

Captain.  Resolution  and  determined  forbearance  might  remedy  that  evil. 

Author.  Alas  !  my  dear  sir,  you  do  not  know  the  force  of  paternal  aifeetion.  When 
I  light  on  such  a  character  as  Bailie  Jarvie,  or  Dalgetty,  my  imagination  brightens,  and 
my  conception  becomes  clearer  at  every  step  which  I  take  in  his  companj',  although  it 
leads  me  many  a  weary  mile  away  from  the  regular  road,  and  forces  me  to  leap  hedge 
and  ditch  to  get  back  into  the  route  again.  If  I  resist  the  temptation,  as  j'ou  advise  me, 
my  thoughts  become  prosy,  flat,  and  dull;  I  write  painfully  to  myself,  and  under  a 
consciousness  of  flagging  which  makes  me  flag  still  more;  the  sunshine  with  which  fancy 
had  invested  the  incidents,  departs  from  them,  and  leaves  every  thing  dull  and  gloomy. 
I  am  no  more  the  same  author  I  was  in  my  better  mood,  than  the  dog  in  a  wheel, 
condemned  to  go  round  and  round  for  hours,  is  like  the  same  dog  merrily  chasing  his 
own  tail,  and  gambolling  in  all  the  frolic  of  unrestrained  freedom.  In  short,  sir,  on  such 
occasions,  I  think  I  am  bewitched. 

Captain.  Nay,  sir,  if  you  plead  sorcery,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said — he  must  needs 
go  whom  the  devil  drives.  And  this,  I  suppose,  sir,  is  the  reason  why  you  do  not  make 
the  theatrical  attempt  to  which  you  have  been  so  often  urged  ? 

Author.  It  may  pass  for  one  good  reason  for  not  writing  a  play,  that  I  cannot 
form  a  plot.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  idea  adopted  by  too  favourable  judges,  of 
my  having  some  aptitude  for  that  department  of  poetry,  has  been  much  founded  on 
those  scraps  of  old  plays,  which,  being  taken  from  a  source  inaccessible  to  collectors, 
they  have  hastily  considered  the  offspring  of  my  mother-wit.      Now,   the  manner  in 
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which  I  became  possessed  of  these  fragments  is  so  extraordinary,  that  I  cannot  help 
telling  it  to  you. 

You  must  know,  that,  some  twenty  years  since,  I  went  down  to  visit  an  old  friend  in 
Worcestershire,  who  had  served  with  me  in  the Dragoons. 

Captain.     Then  you  have  served,  sir? 

Author.  I  have— or  I  have  not,  which  signifies  the  same  thing— Captain  is  a  good 
travelling  name. — I  found  my  friend's  house  unexpectedly  crowded  with  guests,  and,  as 
usual,  was  condemned — the  mansion  being  an  old  one — to  the  haunted  apartment.  I 
have  as  a  "reat  modern  said,  seen  too  many  ghosts  to  believe  in  them,  so  betook  myself 
seriously  to  my  repose,  lulled  by  the  wind  rustling  among  tlie  lime-trees,  the  branches  of 
which  chequered  the  moonlight  which  fell  on  the  floor  through  the  diamonded  casement, 
when,  behold,  a  darker  shadow  interposed  itself,  and  I  beheld  visibly  on  the  floor  of  the 
apartment 

Captain.  The  "White  Lady  of  Avenel,  I  suppose? — You  have  told  the  very  story 
before. 

Author.  No— I  beheld  a  female  form,  with  mob-cap,  bib,  and  apron,  sleeves  tucked 
up  to  the  elbow,  a  dredging-box  in  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  a  sauce-ladle.  I 
concluded,  of  course,  that  it  was  my  friend's  cook-maid  walking  in  her  sleep;  and  as 
I  knew  he  had  a  value  for  Sally,  who  could  toss  a  pancake  with  any  girl  in  the  country, 
I  got  up  to  conduct  her  safely  to  the  door.  But  as  I  a])proached  her,  she  said, — "  Hold, 
sir!  I  am  not  what  you  take  me  for;" — words  which  seemed  so  apposite  to  the 
circumstances,  that  I  should  not  have  much  minded  them,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
peculiarly  hollow  sound  in  which  they  were  uttered. — "  Know  then,"  she  said,  in  the  same 
unearthly  accents,  "  that  I  am  the  spirit  of  Betty  Barnes." — "  Who  hanged  herself  for 
love  of  the  stage-coaehnian,"  thought  I;  "this  is  a  proper  spot  of  work!" — "  Of  that 
unhappy  Elizabeth  or  Betty  Barnes,  long  cook-maid  to  JMr.  Warburton,  the  painful 
collector,  but  ah!  the  too  careless  custodier,  of  the  largest  collection  of  ancient  plays 
ever  known— of  most  of  which  the  titles  only  are  left  to  gladden  the  Prolegomena  of  the 
Variorum  Shakspeare.  Yes,  stranger,  it  was  these  ill-fiited  hands  that  consigned  to 
grease  and  conflagration  the  scores  of  small  quartos,  which,  did  they  now  e.xist,  would 
drive  the  whole  Roxburghe  Club  out  of  their  senses — it  was  these  unhappy  pickers  and 
stealers  tliat  singed  fiit  fowls  and  wiped  dirty  trenchers  with  the  lost  works  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher,  Massinger,  Jonson,  Webster — what  shall  I  say? — even  of  Shakspeare 
himself  I " 

Like  every  dramatic  antiquary,  my  ardent  curiosity  after  some  play  named  in  the 
Book  of  the  Master  of  Revels,  had  often  been  checked  by  finding  the  object  of  my 
research  numbered  amongst  the  holocaust  of  victims  which  tliis  unhappy  woman  had 
sacrificed  to  the  God  of  Good  Cheer.  It  is  no  wonder  then,  that,  like  the  Hermit  of 
I'arnell, 

"  I  broke  tlic  bands  of  fear,  and  nLidly  cried, 
'  You  careless  jadcl' — But  scarce  tlie  words  began, 
When  Betty  brandish'd  high  her  saucing-pan." 

"  Beware,"  she  said,  "  you  do  not,  by  your  ill-timed  anger,  cut  off  the  opportunity 
I  yet  liave  to  indemnify  the  world  for  the  errors  of  my  ignorance.  In  yonder  coal- 
hole, not  used  for  many  a  year,  repose  the  few  greasy  and  blackened  fragments  of 
the  elder  Drama  which  were  not  totally  destroyed.  Do  thou  then  " — Why,  what  do 
you  stare  at,  Captain?  By  my  soul,  it  is  true;  as  my  friend  Major  Longbow  says, 
"  What  should  I  tell  you  a  lie  for?" 

Captain.  Lie,  sir!  Nay,  Heaven  forbid  I  should  apply  the  word  to  a  person  so 
veracious.  You  are  only  inclined  to  chase  your  tail  a  little  this  morning,  that's  all. 
Had  you  not  better  reserve  this  legend  to  form  an  introduction  to  "  Three  Recovered 
Dramas,"  or  so? 
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Author,  You  are  quite  right — habit's  a  strange  thing,  my  son.  I  had  forgot  wliom 
I  was  speaking  to.     Yes,  Plays  for  the  closet,  not  for  the  stage 

Captain.  Right,  and  so  you  ai-e  sure  to  be  acted ;  for  the  managers,  while  thousands 
of  volunteers  are  desirous  of  serving  them,  are  wonderfully  partial  to  pressed  men. 

Author.  I  am  a  living  witness,  having  been,  like  a  second  Laberius,  made  a  dramatist 
whether  I  would  or  not.  I  believe  my  muse  would  be  TYv/'^fied  into  treading  the  stage, 
even  if  I  should  write  a  sermon. 

Captain.  Truly,  if  you  did,  I  am  afraid  folks  might  make  a  farce  of  it ;  and,  therefore, 
should  you  change  your  style,  I  will  advise  a  volume  of  dramas  like  Lord  Byron's., 

Author.  No,  his  lordship  is  a  cut  above  me — I  won't  run  my  horse  against  his,  if 
I  can  help  myself.  But  there  is  my  friend  Allan  has  written  just  such  a  play  as  I  might 
write  myself,  in  a  very  sunny  day,  and  with  one  of  Bramah'.s  extra  patent-pens.  I  cannot 
make  neat  work  without  such  appurtenances. 

Captain.  Do  you  mean  Allan  Kamsay  ? 

Author.  No,  nor  Barbara  AUan  either.  I  mean  Allan  Cunningham,  who  has  just 
published  his  tragedy  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwell,  full  of  merry-making  and  murdering, 
kissing  and  cutting  of  throats,  and  passages  which  lead  to  nothing,  and  which  are  very 
pretty  passages  for  all  that.  Not  a  glimpse  of  probability  is  there  about  the  plot,  but 
so  much  animation  in  particular  passages,  and  such  a  vein  of  poetry  througli  the  whole, 
as  I  dearly  wish  I  could  infuse  into  my  Culinary  Remains,  should  I  ever  be  tempted  to 
publish  them.  With  a  popular  impress,  people  would  read  and  admire  the  beauties  of 
Allan — as  it  is,  they  may  perhaps  only  note  his  defects — or,  what  is  worse,  not  note  him 
at  all. — But  never  mind  them,  honest  Allan  ;  you  are  a  credit  to  Caledonia  for  all  that.— 
There  are  some  lyrical  effusions  of  his,  too,  which  you  would  do  well  to  read,  Captain. 
"  It's  hame,  and  it's  liame,"  is  equal  to  Burns. 


Z/^^lfT^ 


Captain.  I  will  take  the  hint.  The  club  at  Kcnnaquhair  are  turned  fastidious  since 
Catalani  visited  the  Abbey.  My  "  Poortith  Cauld"  has  been  received  both  poorly  and 
coldly,  and  "The  Banks  of  Bonnie  Doon"  have  been  positively  coughed  down — 
Tempora  tnutantur. 

Author.  They  cannot  stand  still,  they  will  change  with  all  of  us.     What  then  ? 


But  the  hour  of  parting  approaches. 

Captain.  You  ai-e  determined  to  proceed  then  in  your  own  system?  Are  you  aware 
that  an  unworthy  motive  may  be  assigned  for  this  rapid  succession  of  publication  ?  You 
will  be  supposed  to  work  merely  for  the  lucre  of  gain. 

Author.  Supposing  that  I  did  permit  the  great  advantages  which  must  be  derived 
from  success  in  literature,  to  join  with  other  motives  in  inducing  me  to  come  more 
frequently  before  the  public,— that  emolument  is  the  voluntary  tax  which  the  public 
pays  for  a  certain  species  of  literary  amusement— it  is  extorted  from  no  one,  and  paid, 
I  presume,  by  those  only  who  can  afford  it,  and  who  receive  gratification  in  proportion 
to  the  expense.     If  the  capital  sum  which  these  volumes  have  put  into  circulation  be  a 
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very  hirge  one,  hns  it  contributed  to  my  indulgence  only  ?  or  can  I  not  say  to  hundreds, 
from  honest  Duncan  the  paper-manufacturer,  to  the  most  snivelling  of  the  printer's 
devils,  "Didst  thou  not  share?  Hadst  thou  not  fifteen  pence?"  I  profess  I  think  our 
Modern  Athens  much  obliged  to  me  for  having  established  such  an  extensive  manufac- 
ture ;  and  when  universal  suffrage  comes  in  fashion,  I  intend  to  stand  for  a  seat  in  the 
House  on  the  interest  of  all  the  unwashed  artificers  connected  with  literature. 

Captain.  Tliis  would  be  called  the  language  of  a  calico-manufacturer. 

Author.  Cant  again,  my  dear  son — there  is  lime  in  this  sack,  too — nothing  but  sophis- 
tication in  this  world !  I  do  say  it,  in  spite  of  Adam  Smith  and  his  followers,  that 
a  successful  author  is  a  productive  labourer,  and  that  liis  works  constitute  as  effectual 
a  part  of  the  public  wealth,  as  that  which  is  created  by  any  other  manufacture.  If  a  new 
commodity,  having  an  actually  intrinsic  and  commercial  value,  be  the  result  of  the 
operation,  why  are  the  author's  bales  of  books  to  be  esteemed  a  less  profitable  part  of  the 
public  stock  than  the  goods  of  any  other  manufacturer  ?  I  speak  with  reference  to  the 
diffusion  of  the  wealth  arising  to  the  public,  and  the  degree  of  industry  which  even  such 
a  trifling  work  as  the  present  must  stimulate  and  reward,  before  the  volumes  leave  the 
publisher's  shop.  "Without  me  it  could  not  exist,  and  to  tliis  extent  I  am  a  benefactor 
to  the  country.  As  for  my  own  emolument,  it  is  won  by  my  toil,  and  I  account  myself 
answerable  to  Heaven  only  for  the  mode  in  which  I  expend  it.  Tlie  candid  may  hope 
it  is  not  all  dedicated  to  selfish  purposes;  and,  without  much  pretensions  to  merit  in  him 
who  disburses  it,  a  part  may  "  wander,  heaven-directed,  to  the  poor." 

Captain.  Yet  it  is  genendly  held  base  to  write  from  the  mere  motives  of  gain. 

Author.  It  would  be  base  to  do  so  exclusively,  or  even  to  make  it  a  principal  motive 
for  literary  exertion.  Nay,  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  no  work  of  imagination,  proceeding 
from  the  mere  consideration  of  a  certain  sum  of  copy-money,  ever  did,  or  ever  will, 
succeed.  So  the  lawyer  who  pleads,  the  soldier  who  figlits,  the  physician  who  prescribes, 
the  clergyman — if  such  there  be — who  preaches,  without  any  zeal  for  his  profession,  or 
without  any  sense  of  its  dignity,  and  merely  on  account  of  the  fee,  pay,  or  stipend, 
degrade  themselves  to  the  rank  of  sordid  mechanics.  Accordingly,  in  the  case  of  two  of 
the  learned  faculties  at  least,  their  services  are  considered  as  unappreciable,  and  are 
acknowledged,  not  by  any  exact  estimate  of  the  services  rendered,  but  by  a  honorarium, 
or  voluntary  acknowledgment.  But  let  a  client  or  patient  make  the  experiment  of 
omitting  this  little  ceremony  of  the  honorarium,  which  is  cense  to  be  a  thing  entirely 
out  of  consideration  between  them,  and  mark  how  the  learned  gentleman  will  look  upon 
his  case.  Cant  set  apart,  it  is  the  same  thing  with  literary  emolument.  No  man  of 
sense,  in  any  rank  of  life,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  above  accepting  a  just  recompense  for  his 
time,  and  a  reasonable  share  of  the  capital  which  owes  its  very  existence  to  his  exertions. 
When  Czar  Peter  wrought  in  the  trenches,  he  took  the  pay  of  a  common  soldier  ;  and 
nobles,  statesmen,  and  divines,  the  most  distinguished  of  their  time,  have  not  scorned  to 
square  accounts  with  their  bookseller. 

Captain.    (Sinrjs.) 

"  Oh,  if  it  were  a  mean  thing, 
The  gentles  would  not  use  it ; 
And  if  it  were  ungodly, 
The  clergy  would  refuse  it." 

Author.  You  say  well.  But  no  man  of  honour,  genius,  or  spirit,  would  make  the 
mere  love  of  gain,  the  chief,  fiir  less  the  only,  purpose  of  his  labours.  For  myself,  I  am 
not  displeased  to  find  the  game  a  winning  one  ;  yet  while  I  pleased  the  public,  I  should 
probably  continue  it  merely  for  the  pleasure  of  playing  ;  for  I  have  felt  as  strongly  as 
most  folks  that  love  of  composition,  which  is  perhaps  the  strongest  of  all  instincts,  driving 
the  author  to  the  pen,  the  painter  to  the  ])allet,  often  without  either  tlii;  chance  of  fame 
or  the  prospect  of  reward.  Perhaps  I  have  said  too  mucli  of  this.  I  might,  perhaps, 
with  as  much  truth  as  most  people,  exculpate  myself  from  the  charge  of  being  either  of 
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a  greedy  or  mercenary  disposition  ;  but  I  am  not,  therefore,  hypocrite  enough  to  disclaim,--' 
the  ordinary  motives,  on  account  of  which  the  whole  world  around  me  is  toiling  unre- 
mittingly, to  the  sacrifice  of  ease,  comfort,  health,  and  life.     I  do  not  affect  the  disinte- 
restedness of  that  ingenious  association  of  gentlemen  mentioned  by  Goldsmith,  who  sold 
their  magazine  for  sixpence  a-piece,  merely  for  their  own  amusement. 

Captain.  I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  hint. — The  world  say  you  will  run  yourself  out. 

Author.  The  world  say  true :  and  what  then  ?  When  they  dance  no  longer,  I  will 
no  longer  pipe;  and  I  shall  not  want  flappers  enough  to  remind  me  of  the  apoplexy. 

Captain.  And  what  will  become  of  us  then,  your  poor  family  ?  We  shall  fall  into 
contempt  and  oblivion. 

Author.  Like  many  a  poor  fellow,  already  overwhelmed  with  the  number  of  his 
fiimily,  I  cannot  help  going  on  to  increase  it — "  'Tis  my  vocation,  Hal." — Such  of  you 
as  deserve  oblivion— perhaps  the  whole  of  you — may  be  consigned  to  it.  At  any  rate, 
you  have  been  read  in  your  day,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  some  of  your  con- 
temporaries, of  less  fortune  and  more  merit.  They  cannot  say  but  that  you  had  the 
crown.  It  is  always  something  to  have  engaged  the  public  attention  for  seven  years. 
Had  I  only  written  Waverley,  I  should  have  long  since  been,  according  to  the  established 
phrase,  "  the  ingenious  author  of  a  novel  much  admired  at  the  time."  I  believe,  on  my 
soul,  that  the  reputation  of  "Waverley  is  sustained  very  much  by  the  praises  of  those 
who  may  be  inclined  to  prefer  that  tale  to  its  successors. 

Captain.     You  are  willing,  then,  to  barter  future  reputation  for  present  popularity? 

Author.  Meliora  spero.  Horace  himself  expected  not  to  survive  in  all  his  works — 
I  may  hope  to  live  in  some  of  mine ; — non  omiiis  moriar.  It  is  some  consolation  to 
reflect,  that  the  best  authors  in  all  countries  have  been  the  most  voluminous  ;  and  it  has 
often  happened,  that  those  who  have  been  best  received  in  their  own  time,  have  also 
continued  to  be  acceptable  to  posterity.  I  do  not  think  so  ill  of  the  present  generation, 
as  to  suppose  that  its  present  favour  necessarily  infers  future  condemnation. 

Captain.     Were  all  to  act  on  such  principles,  the  public  would  be  inundated. 

Author.  Once  more,  my  dear  son,  beware  of  cant.  You  speak  as  if  the  public  were 
obliged  to  read  books  merely  because  they  are  printed — your  friends  the  booksellers 
would  thank  you  to  make  the  proposition  good.  The  most  serious  grievance  attending 
such  inundations  as  you  talk  of,  is,  that  they  make  rags  dear.  The  multiplicity  of  pub- 
lications does  the  present  age  no  harm,  and  may  greatly  advantage  that  which  is  to 
succeed  us. 

Captain.     I  do  not  see  how  that  is  to  happen. 

Author.  The  complaints  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  of  the  alarming  fertility 
of  the  press,  were  as  loud  as  they  are  at  present — yet  look  at  the  shore  over  which  the 
inundation  of  that  age  flowed,  and  it  resembles  now  the  Eich  Strand  of  the  Faery 
Queen — 

"  Eestrew'd  all  with  rich  array, 

Of  pearl  ami  precious  stones  of  great  assay ; 
And  all  the  gravel  mix'd  with  golden  ore." 

Believe  me,  that  even  in  the  most  neglected  works  of  the  present  age,  the  next  may 
discover  treasures. 

Captain.      Some  books  will  defy  all  alchymy. 

Author.  They  will  be  but  few  in  number ;  since,  as  for  writers,  who  are  possessed 
of  no  merit  at  all,  unless  indeed  they  publish  their  works  at  their  own  expense,  like  Sir 
Richard  Blaekmore,  their  power  of  annoying  the  public  will  be  soon  limited  by  the 
difiiculty  of  finding  undertaking  booksellers. 

Captain.     You  are  incorrigible.     Are  there  no  bounds  to  your  audacity? 

Author.  There  are  the  sacred  and  eternal  boundaries  of  honour  and  virtue.  My 
course  is  like  the  enchanted  chamber  of  Britomart — 
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"  AVhcrc  as  she  look'd  about,  she  did  behold 
How  over  that  same  door  was  likewise  writ. 
Be  Bold— Be  Bold,  and  every  where  Be  Bold. 
Whereat  she  mused,  and  could  not  construe  it; 
At  last  she  spied  at  that  room's  upper  end 
Another  iron  door,  on  which  was  writ — 
Be  not  too  Bold." 

Captain.     Well,  you  must  take  the  risk  of  proceeding  on  your  own  principles. 

Author.  Do  you  act  on  yours,  and  take  care  you  do  not  stay  idling  here  till  the 
dinner  hour  is  over. — I  will  add  this  work  to  your  patrimony,  valcnt  quantum. 

Here  our  dialogue  terminated  ;  for  a  little  sooty-faced  A))ollyon  from  the  Canongate 
came  to  demand  the  proof-sheet  on  the  part  of  Mr.  M'Corkindale  ;  and  I  heard  Mr.  C. 
rebuking  Mr.  F.  in  another  compartment  of  the  same  labyrinth  I  have  described,  for 
EufTering  any  one  to  penetrate  so  far  into  the  penetralia  of  their  temple. 

I  leave  it  to  you  to  form  your  own  opinion  concerning  the  import  of  this  dialogue, 
and  I  cannot  but  believe  I  shall  meet  the  wishes  of  our  common  pm-ent  in  prefixing  this 
letter  to  the  work  which  it  concerns. 

I  am,  reverend  and  dear  Sir, 

Very  sincerely  and  affectionately 
Yours,  &c.  &c. 

CUTHBERT  ClUTTERBUCK. 
Kennaqlhair,       ) 
\st  April,  1822  S 


ht*.  %VL(A^yn^  C^  tii^t^ 


ig^lajuSiT  %%i  dFtrgt. 


Now  Scot  and  English  are  agreed, 
And  Saunders  hastes  to  cross  the  Tweed, 
^Miere,  such  the  splendours  that  attend  him. 
His  very  mother  scarce  had  kend  him. 
His  metamorphosis  behold. 


From  Glasgow  frieze  to  cloth  of  gold; 
llis  back-sword,  with  the  iron  hilt. 
To  rapier,  fairly  batch'd  and  gilt; 
Was  ever  seen  a  gallant  braver! 
His  very  bonnet's  grown  a  beaver. 

The  Reformati 


^^ij3S  HE  long-continued  hostilities  which  had  for  centuries  separated  the  south  and 
M";R;fl-gj  the  north  divisions  of  the  Island  of  Britain,  had  been  happily  terminated 
V^flv^^  by  the  succession  of  the  pacific  James  I.  to  the  English  Crown.  But  although 
'aV-to-iir^  the  united  crown  of  England  and  Scotland  was  worn  by  the  same  individual, 
it  required  a  long  lapse  of  time,  and  the  succession  of  more  than  one  generation,  ere  the 
inveterate  national  prejudices  which  had  so  long  existed  betwixt  the  sister  kingdoms 
were  removed,  and  the  subjects  of  either  side  of  the  Tweed  brought  to  regard  those 
upon  the  opposite  bank  as  friends  and  as  brethren. 

These  prejudices  were,  of  course,  most  inveterate  during  the  reign  of  King  James. 
The  English  subjects  accused  him  of  partiality  to  those  of  his  ancient  kingdom ;  while 
the  Scots,  with  equal  injustice,  charged  him  with  having  forgotten  the  land  of  his 
nativity,  and  with  neglecting  those  early  friends  to  whose  allegiance  he  had  been  so  much 
indebted. 

The  temper  of  the  King,  peaceable  even  to  timidity,  inclined  him  perpetually  to  inter- 
fere as  mediator  between  the  contending  factions,  whose  brawls  disturbed  the  court. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  his  precautions,  historians  have  recorded  many  instances,  w-here 
the  mutual  hatred  of  two  nations,  who,  after  being  enemies  for  a  thousand  years,  had 
been  so  very  recently  united,  broke  forth  with  a  fury  which  menaced  a  general  convul- 
sion ;  and,  spreading  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  classes,  as  it  occasioned  debates  in 
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council  and  parliament,  factions  in  the  court,  and  duels  among  the  gentry,  was  no  less 
productive  of  riots  and  brawls  amongst  the  lower  orders. 

While  these  heart-burnings  were  at  the  highest,  there  flourished  in  the  city  of  London 
an  ingenious,  but  whimsical  and  self-opinioned  mechanic,  much  devoted  to  abstract 
studies,  David  Eamsay  by  name,  who,  whether  recommended  by  his  great  skill  in  his 
profession,  as  the  courtiers  alleged,  or,  as  was  murmured  among  his  neighbours,  by  his 
birtliplace,  in  the  good  town  of  Dalkeith,  near  Edinbm-gh,  held  in  James's  household  the 
post  of  maker  of  watches  and  horologes  to  his  Majesty.  He  scorned  not,  however,  to  keep 
open  shop  within  Temple-Bar,  a  few  yards  to  the  eastward  of  Saint  Dunstan's  Church. 

The  shop  of  a  London  tradesman  at  that  time,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  was  something 
very  different  from  those  we  now  see  in  the  same  locality.  The  goods  were  exposed  to 
sale  in  cases,  only  defended  from  the  weather  by  a  covering  of  canvass,  and  the  whole 
resembled  the  stalls  and  booths  now  erected  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  dealers 
at  a  country  fair,  rather  than  the  established  emporium  of  a  respectable  citizen.  But 
most  of  the  shopkeepers  of  note,  and  David  Ramsay  amongst  others,  had  their  booth  con- 
nected with  a  small  ajtartment  which  opened  backward  from  it,  and  bore  the  same  resem- 
blance to  the  front  shop  that  Robinson  Crusoe's  cavern  did  to  the  tent  which  he  erected 
before  it.  To  this  Master  Ramsay  was  often  accustomed  to  retreat  to  the  labour  of  his 
abstruse  calculations ;  for  he  aimed  at  improvement  and  discoveries  in  his  own  art,  and 
sometimes  pushed  his  researches,  like  Napier,  and  other  mathematicians  of  the  period, 
into  abstract  science.  When  thus  engaged,  he  left  the  outer  posts  of  his  commercial 
establishment  to  be  maintained  by  two  stout-bodied  and  strong-voiced  apprentices,  who 
kept  up  the  cry  of,  "What  d'ye  lack?  what  d'ye  lack?"  accompanied  with  the  appro- 
priate recommendations  of  the  articles,  in  which  they  dealt.  This  direct  and  personal 
application  for  custom  to  those  who  chanced  to  pass  by,  is  now,  we  believe,  limited  to 
Monmouth  Street,  (if  it  still  exists  even  in  that  repository  of  ancient  garments,)  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  scattered  remnant  of  Israel.  But  at  the  time  we  are  speaking 
of,  it  was  practised  alike  by  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  served,  instead  of  all  our  present 
newspaper  puffs  and  advertisements,  to  solicit  the  attention  of  the  public  in  general,  and 
of  friends  in  particular,  to  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  the  goods,  which  they  offered  to 
sale  upon  such  ea.sy  terms,  that  it  might  fairly  appear  that  the  venders  had  rather  a  view 
to  the  general  service  of  the  public,  than  to  tiieir  own  particular  advantage. 

The  verbal  proclaimers  of  the  excellence  of  tlieir  commodities,  had  this  advantage  over 
those  who,  in  the  present  day,  use  the  public  papers  for  the  same  purpose,  that  they 
could  in  many  cases  adapt  their  address  to  tiie  peculiar  appearance  and  apparent  taste  of 
the  passengers.  [This,  as  we  have  said,  was  also  the  case  in  Monmouth  Street  in  our 
remembrance.  AVe  have  ourselves  been  reminded  of  the  deficiencies  of  our  femoral 
habiliments,  and  exhorted  upon  that  score  to  fit  ourselves  more  beseemingly ;  but  this  is 
a  digression.]  This  direct  and  personal  mode  of  invitation  to  customers  became,  how- 
ever, a  dangerous  temptation  to  the  young  wags  who  were  employed  in  the  task  of 
solicitation  during  the  absence  of  the  principal  person  interested  in  the  tralBc  ;  and, 
confiding  in  their  numbers  and  civic  union,  the  'prentices  of  London  were  often  seduced 
into  taking  liberties  with  the  passengers,  and  exercising  their  wit  at  the  expense  of  those 
whom  they  liad  no  hopes  of  converting  into  customers  by  their  eloquence.  If  this  were 
resented  by  any  act  of  violence,  the  inmates  of  each  shop  were  ready  to  pour  forth  in 
succour  ;  and  in  the  words  of  an  old  song  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  used  to  hum, — 

"  Up  then  rose  the  'prentices  all, 
Living  in  London,  botli  i>roper  and  tail." 

Desperate  riots  often  arose  on  such  occasions,  especially  when  the  Templars,  or  other 
youths  connected  with  tlie  aristocracy,  were  insulted,  or  conceived  themselves  to  be  so. 
Upon  such  occasions,  bare  steel  was  frequently  opposed  to  the  clubs  of  the  citizens,  and 
death  sometimes  ensued  on  both  sides.  Tiie  tardy  and  inefficient  police  of  the  time  had 
no  other  resource  than  by  the  Alderman  of  the  ward  calling  out  the  householders,  and 
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putting  a  stop  to  tlie  strife  by  overpowering  numbers,  as  the  Capulets  and  Montagues 
are  separated  upon  the  stage. 

At  the  period  when  such  was  the  universal  custom  of  the  most  respectable,  as  well  as 
the  most  inconsiderable,  shopkeepers  in  London,  David  Ramsay,  on  the  evening  to  which 
we  solicit  the  attention  of  the  reader,  retiring  to  more  abstruse  and  private  labours,  left 
the  administration  of  his  outer  shop,  or  booth,  to  the  aforesaid  sharp-witted,  active, 
able-bodied,  and  well-voiced  apprentices,  namely,  Jenkin  Vincent  and  Frank  Tunstall. 

Vincent  had  been  educated  at  the  excellent  foundation  of  Christ's-Church  Hospital, 
and  was  bred,  therefore,  as  well  as  born,  a  Londoner,  with  all  the  acuteness,  addi-ess,  and 
audacity,  which  belong  peculiarly  to  the  youth  of  a  metropolis.  He  was  now  about 
twenty  years  old,  short  in  stature,  but  remarkably  strong  made,  eminent  for  his  feats 
upon  holidays  at  foot-ball,  and  other  gymnastic  exercises ;  scarce  rivalled  in  the  broad- 
sword play,  though  hitherto  only  exercised  in  the  form  of  single-stick.  He  knew  every 
lane,  blind-alley,  and  sequestered  court  of  the  ward,  better  than  his  Catechism  ;  was  alike 
active  in  his  master's  atRiirs,  and  in  his  own  adventures  of  fun  and  mischief ;  and  so 
managed  matters,  that  the  credit  he  acquired  by  the  former  bore  him  out,  or  at  least 
served  for  his  apology,  when  the  latter  propensity  led  him  into  scrapes,  of  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  but  fair  to  state,  that  they  liad  hitherto  inferred  nothing  mean  or  discreditable. 
Some  aberrations  there  were,  which  David  Ramsay,  his  master,  endeavoured  to  reduce 
to  regular  order  when  he  discovered  them,  and  others  which  he  winked  at — supposing 
them  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  escapement  of  a  watch,  which  disposes  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  extra  power  of  that  mechanical  impulse  which  puts  the  whole  in 
motion. 

The  physiognomy  of  Jin  Vin — hj  which  abljreviation  he  was  familiarly  known  through 
the  ward — corresponded  with  the  sketch  we  have  given  of  his  character.  His  head, 
upon  which  his  'prentice's  flat  cap  was  generally  flung  in  a  careless  and  oblique  fashion, 
was  closely  covered  with  thick  hair  of  raven  black,  which  curled  naturally  and  closely, 
and  would  have  grown  to  great  length,  but  for  the  modest  custom  enjoined  by  his  state 
of  life,  and  strictly  enforced  by  his  master,  which  compelled  him  to  keep  it  short-cropped, 
— not  unreluctantly,  as  he  looked  with  envy  on  the  flowing  ringlets,  in  whicli  the 
courtiers,  and  aristocratic  students  of  the  neighbouring  Temple,  began  to  indulge  them- 
selves, as  marks  of  superiority  and  of  gentility.  Vincent's  eyes  were  deep  set  in  his  head, 
of  a  strong  vivid  black,  full  of  fire,  roguery,  and  intelligence,  and  conveying  a  humorous 
expression,  even  while  he  was  uttering  the  usual  small-talk  of  his  trade,  as  if  he  ridi- 
culed those  who  were  disposed  to  give  any  weight  to  his  commonplaces.  He  had  address 
enough,  however,  to  add  little  touches  of  his  own,  which  gave  a  turn  of  drollery  even 
to  this  ordinary  routine  of  the  booth  ;  and  the  alacrity  of  his  manner — his  ready  and 
obvious  wish  to  oblige — his  intelligence  and  civility,  when  he  thought  civility  necessary, 
made  him  a  universal  favourite  with  his  master's  customers.  His  features  were  far 
from  regular,  for  his  nose  was  flattish,  his  mouth  tending  to  the  larger  size,  and  his 
complexion  inclining  to  be  more  dark  than  was  then  thought  consistent  with  masculine 
beauty.  But,  in  despite  of  his  having  always  breathed  the  air  of  a  crowded  city,  his 
complexion  had  the  ruddy  and  manly  expression  of  redundant  health  ;  his  turned-up 
nose  gave  an  air  of  spirit  and  raillery  to  what  he  said,  and  seconded  the  laugh  of  his 
eyes ;  and  his  wide  mouth  was  garnished  with  a  pair  of  well-formed  and  well-coloured 
lips,  which,  when  he  laughed,  disclosed  a  range  of  teeth  strong  and  well  set,  and  as  white 
as  the  very  pearl.  Such  was  the  elder  apprentice  of  David  Ramsay,  Memory's  Monitor, 
watchmaker,  and  constructor  of  horologes,  to  his  Most  vSacred  Blajesty  James  I. 

Jenkin's  companion  was  the  younger  apprentice,  though,  perhaps,  he  might  be  the 
elder  of  the  two  in  years.  At  any  rate,  he  was  of  a  much  more  staid  and  composed 
temper.  Francis  Tunstall  was  of  that  ancient  and  proud  descent  who  claimed  the  style 
of  the  "  unstained ; "  because,  amid  the  various  chances  of  the  long  and  bloody  wars  of 
the  Roses,  they  had,  with  undeviating  faith,  followed  the  House  of  Lancaster,  to  which 
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they  had  originally  attached  themselves.  The  meanest  sprig  of  such  a  tree  attached 
importance  to  the  root  from  which  it  derived  itself;  and  Tunstall  was  supposed  to  nourish 
in  secret  a  proportion  of  that  family  pride,  which  had  extorted  tears  from  his  widowed 
and  almost  indigent  mother,  when  she  saw  herself  obliged  to  consign  him  to  a  line  of  life 
inferior,  as  her  prejudices  suggested,  to  the  course  held  by  his  progenitors.  Yet,  with 
all  this  aristocratic  prejudice,  his  master  found  the  well-born  youth  more  docile,  regular, 
and  strictly  attentive  to  his  duty,  than  his  far  more  active  and  alert  comrade.  Tunstall 
also  "-ratified  his  master  by  the  particular  attention  which  he  seemed  disposed  to  bestow  on 
the  abstract  principles  of  science  connected  with  the  trade  which  he  was  bound  to  study, 
the  limits  of  which  were  daily  enlarged  with  the  increase  of  mathematical  science. 

Vincent  beat  his  companion  beyond  the  distance-post,  in  every  thing  like  the  practical 
adaptation  of  thorough  practice,  in  the  dexterity  of  hand  necessary  to  execute  the 
mechanical  branches  of  the  art,  and  double-distanced  him  in  all  respecting  the  com- 
mercial atliiirs  of  the  shop.  Still  David  Kamsay  was  wont  to  say,  tliat  if  Vincent  knew 
how  to  do  a  tiling  the  better  of  the  two,  Tunstall  was  much  better  acquainted  with  the 
pi-inciplcs  on  which  it  ought  to  be  done  ;  and  he  sometimes  objected  to  the  latter,  that  he 
knew  critical  excellence  too  well  ever  to  be  satisfied  with  practical  mediocrity. 

The  disposition  of  Tunstall  was  shy,  as  well  as  studious ;  and,  though  perfectly  civil 
and  obliging,  he  never  seemed  to  feel  himself  in  his  place  while  he  went  through  the 
duties  of  the  shop.  He  was  tall  and  handsome,  with  fair  hair,  and  well-formed  limbs, 
good  features,  well  opened  light  blue  eyes,  a  straight  Grecian  nose,  and  a  countenance 
which  expressed  both  good-humour  and  intelligence,  but  qualified  by  a  gravity  unsuitable  to 
his  years,  and  which  almost  amounted  to  dejection.  He  lived  on  the  best  terms  with  his 
companion,  and  readily  stood  by  him  whenever  he  was  engaged  in  any  of  the  frequent 
skirmishes,  which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  often  disturbed  the  city  of  London  about 
this  period.  But  though  Tunstall  was  allowed  to  understand  quarter-staff  (the  weapon 
of  the  North  country)  in  a  superior  degree,  and  though  he  was  naturally  both  strong 
and  active,  his  interference  in  such  affrays  seemed  always  matter  of  necessity ;  and,  as 
he  never  voluntarily  joined  either  their  brawls  or  their  sports,  he  lield  a  far  lower  place 
in  the  opinion  of  the  youth  of  the  ward  than  his  hearty  and  active  friend  Jin  Vin. 
Nay,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interest  made  for  his  comrade,  by  the  intercession  of 
Vincent,  Tunstall  would  have  stood  some  chance  of  being  altogether  excluded  from  the 
society  of  his  contemporaries  of  the  same  condition,  who  called  him,  in  scorn,  the 
Cavaliero  Cuddy,  and  the  Gentle  Tunstall.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lad  himself,  deprived 
of  the  fresh  air  in  which  he  had  been  brought  u\\  and  foregoing  the  exercise  to  which 
he  was  formerly  accustomed,  while  the  inhabitant  of  his  native  mansion,  lost  gradually 
the  freshness  of  his  complexion,  and,  without  shewing  any  symptoms  of  disease,  grew 
more  thin  and  pale  as  he  grew  older,  and  at  length  exhibited  the  appearance  of  indifferent 
health,  without  any  thing  of  the  habits  and  complaints  of  an  invalid,  excepting  a  dispo- 
sition to  avoid  society,  and  to  spend  his  leisure  time  in  private  study,  rather  than  mingle 
in  the  8])orts  of  his  companions,  or  even  resort  to  tlie  theatres,  then  the  general  rendez- 
vous of  liis  class  ;  where,  according  to  high  authority,  they  fought  for  half-bitten  apples, 
cracked  nuts,  and  filled  tlie  upper  gallery  witli  their  clamours. 

Such  were  the  two  youths  who  called  David  Kamsay  master ;  and  with  both  of  whom 
he  used  to  fret  from  morning  till  night,  as  their  peculiarities  interfered  with  his  own,  or 
with  the  quiet  and  beneficial  course  of  his  traffic. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  the  youths  were  attached  to  their  piaster,  and  he,  a  good- 
natured,  though  an  absent  and  whimsical  man,  was  scarce  less  so  to  them ;  and,  when  a 
little  warmed  with  wine  at  an  occasional  junketing,  he  used  to  boast,  in  his  northern 
dialect,  of  his  "  twa  bonny  lads,  and  the  looks  that  the  court  ladies  threw  at  them,  when 
visiting  his  shop  in  their  caroches,  when  on  a  frolic  into  the  city."  But  David  Ramsay 
never  failed,  at  the  same  time,  to  draw  up  his  own  tall,  thin,  lathy  skeleton,  extend  his 
lean  jaws  into  an  alarming  grin,  and  indicate,  by  a  nod  of  his  yard-long  visage,  and  a 
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twinkle  of  his  little  gray  eje,  that  there  might  be  more  faces  in  Fleet  Street  worth 
looking  at  than  those  of  Frank  and  Jenkin.  His  old  neighbour,  Widow  Simmons,  the 
sempstress,  who  had  served,  in  her  day,  the  very  tip-top  revellers  of  the  Temple,  with 
ruffs,  cuffs,  and  bands,  distinguished  more  deeply  the  sort  of  attention  paid  by  the 
females  of  quality,  who  so  regularly  visited  David  Ramsay's  shop,  to  its  inmates.  ■'  The 
boy  Frank,"  she  admitted,  "  used  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  young  ladies,  as  having 
something  gentle  and  downcast  in  his  looks ;  but  then  he  could  not  better  himself,  for 
the  poor  youth  had  not  a  word  to  throw  at  a  dog.  Now,  Jin  Vin  was  so  full  of  his 
gibes  and  his  jeers,  and  so  willing,  and  so  ready,  and  so  serviceable,  and  so  mannerly  all 
tlie  while,  with  a  step  that  sprung  like  a  buck's  in  Epping  Forest,  and  his  eye  that 
twinkled  as  black  as  a  gipsy's,  that  no  woman  who  knew  the  world  would  make  a  com- 
parison betwixt  the  lads.  As  for  poor  neighbour  Ramsay  himself,  the  man,"  she  said, 
"  was  a  civil  neighbour,  and  a  learned  man,  doubtless,  and  might  be  a  rich  man,  if  he 
had  common  sense  to  back  his  learning ;  and  doubtless,  for  a  Scot,  neighbour  Ramsay 
was  nothing  of  a  bad  man,  but  he  was  so  constantly  grimed  with  smoke,  gilded  with 
brass  filings,  and  smeared  with  lamp  black  and  oil,  that  Dame  Simmons  judged  it  would 
require  his  whole  shopful  of  watches  to  induce  any  feasible  woman  to  touch  the  said 
neighbour  Ramsay  with  any  thing  save  a  pair  of  tongs." 

A  still  higher  authority.  Dame  Ursula,  wife  to  Benjamin  SudJlechop,  the  barber,  was 
of  exactly  the  same  opinion. 

Such  were,  in  natural  qualities  and  public  estimation,  the  two  youths,  who,  in  a  fine 
April  day,  having  first  rendered  their  dutiful  service  and  attendance  on  the  table  of 
their  master  and  his  daughter,  at  their  dinner  at  one  o'clock, — Such,  O  ye  lads  of  Lon- 
don, was  the  severe  discipline  undergone  by  your  predecessors ! — and  having  regaled 
themselves  upon  the  fragments,  in  company  with  two  female  domestics,  one  a  cook  and 
maid  of  all  work,  the  other  called  Mistress  Margaret's  maid,  now  relieved  their  master 
in  the  duty  of  the  outward  shop  ;  and  agreeably  to  the  established  custom,  were  solicit- 
ing, by  their  entreaties  and  recommendations  of  their  master's  manufacture,  the  attention 
and  encouragement  of  the  jjassengers. 

In  this  species  of  service  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that  Jenkin  Vincent  left  his  more 
reserved  and  bashful  comrade  far  in  the  background.  The  latter  could  only  articulate 
with  difficulty,  and  as  an  act  of  duty  which  he  was  rather  ashamed  of  discharging,  the 
established  words  of  form — ""What  d'ye  lack? — What  d'ye  lack? — Clocks — watches — 
barnacles? — What  d'ye  lack? — -Watches — clocks — barnacles? — What  d'ye  lack,  sir? — 
What  d'ye  lack,  madam? — Barnacles — watches — clocks?" 

But  this  duU  and  dry  iteration,  however  varied  by  diversity  of  verbal  arrangement, 
sounded  flat  when  mingled  with  the  rich  and  recommendatory  oratory  of  the  bold-faced, 
deep-mouthed,  and  ready-witted  Jenkin  Vincent. — "  What  d'ye  lack,  noble  sir? — What 
d'ye  lack,  beauteous  madam  ?" — he  said,  in  a  tone  at  once  bold  and  soothing,  which 
often  was  so  applied  as  both  to  gratify  the  persons  addressed,  and  to  excite  a  smile 
from  other  hearers.  — "  God  bless  your  reverence,"  to  a  beneficed  clergyman;  "the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  have  harmed  your  reverence's  eyes — Buy  a  pair  of  David  Ramsay's 
barnacles.  The  King — God  bless  his  Sacred  Majesty  ! — never  reads  Hebrew  or  Greek 
without  them." 

"Are  you  well  avised  of  that,"  said  a  fat  parson  from  the  Vale  of  Evesham.  "  Nay, 
if  the  Head  of  the  Church  wears  them, — God  bless  his  Sacred  Majesty! — I  will  try 
what  they  can  do  for  me;  for  I  have  not  been  able  to  distinguish  one  Hebrew  letter 
from  another,  since — I  cannot  remember  the  time — when  I  had  a  bad  fever.  Choose 
me  a  pair  of  his  most  Sacred  Majesty's  own  wearing,  my  good  youth." 

"  This  is  a  pair,  and  please  your  reverence,"  said  Jenkins,  producing  a  pair  of 
spectacles  which  he  touched  with  an  air  of  great  deference  and  respect,  "  which  his 
most  blessed  Majesty  placed  this  day  three  weeks  on  his  own  blessed  nose;  and  would 
have  kept  them  for  his  own  sacred  use,  but  that  the  setting  being,  as  your  reverence 
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sees,  of  the  purest  jet,  was,  as  his  Sacred  Majesty  was  pleased  to  say,  fitter  for  a  bi.~hup, 
than  for  a  secular  prince." 

"  His  Sacred  Majesty  the  King,''  said  the  wortliy  divine,  "  was  ever  a  very  Daniel  in 
his  judgment.  Give  me  the  barnacles,  my  good  youth,  and  who  can  say  what  nose  they 
may  bestride  in  two  years  hence? — our  reverend  brother  of  Gloucester  waxes  in  years." 
He  then  pulled  out  his  purse,  paid  for  the  spectacles,  and  left  the  shop  with  even  a  more 
important  step  than  that  which  had  paused  to  enter  it. 

"For  shame,"  said  Tunstall  to  his  companion;  "these  glasses  will  never  suit  one  of 
his  years." 

"  You  are  a  fool,  Frank,"  said  Vincent,  in  reply;  "had  the  good  doctor wislied  glasses 
to  read  with,  he  would  have  tried  them  before  buying.  He  does  not  want  to  look 
through  them  himself,  and  these  will  serve  the  purpose  of  being  looked  at  by  other  folks, 
as  well  as  the  best  magnifiers  in  the  shop. — What  d'ye  lack?"  he  cried,  resuming  his 
solicitations.  "  Mirrors  for  your  toilette,  my  pretty  madam;  your  head-gear  is  some- 
thing awry — pity,  since  it  is  so  well  foncied."  The  woman  stopped  and  bought  a 
mirror. — "  ^That  d'ye  lack? — a  watch,  Master  Sergeant — a  watch  that  will  go  as  long  as 
a  lawsuit,  as  steady  and  true  as  your  own  eloquence?" 

"  Hold  your  peace,  sir,"  answered  the  Knight  of  the  Coif,  who  was  disturbed  by  Vin's 
address  whilst  in  deep  consultation  with  an  eminent  attorney;  "hold  your  peace!  You 
are  the  loudest-tongued  varlct  betwixt  the  Devil's  Tavern  and  Guildiiall." 

"  A  watch,"  reiterated  the  undaunted  Jenkin,  "  that  shall  not  lose  thirteen  minutes  in 
a  thirteen  years'  lawsuit. — He's  out  of  liearing — A  watch  with  four  wheels  and  a 
bar-movement — a  watch  that  shall  tell  you,  Master  Poet,  how  long  the  patience  of  the 
audience  will  endure  your  next  piece  at  the  Black  Bull."  The  bard  laughed,  and 
fumbled  in  the  pocket  of  his  slops  till  he  chased  into  a  corner,  and  fairly  caught,  a  small 
piece  of  coin. 

"  Here  is  a  tester  to  cherish  thy  wit,  good  boy,"  he  said. 

"  Gramercy,"  said  Vin;  "at  the  next  play  of  yours  I  will  bring  down  a  set  of 
roaring  boys  tiiat  sliall  make  all  the  critics  in  the  pit,  and  the  gallants  on  the  stage,  civil, 
or  else  the  curtain  shall  smoke  for  it." 

"  Now,  that  I  call  mean,"  said  Tunstall,  "  to  take  the  poor  rhymer's  monej',  who  has 
so  little  left  behind." 

"  You  are  an  owl,  once  again,"  said  Vincent;  "if  he  has  nothing  left  to  buy  cheese 
and  radishes,  he  will  only  dine  a  day  the  sooner  with  some  patron  or  some  player,  for 
that  is  his  fate  five  days  out  of  the  seven.  It  is  unnatural  that  a  poet  should  pay  for 
his  own  pot  of  beer;  I  will  drink  his  tester  for  him,  to  save  him  from  such  shame;  and 
when  his  third  night  comes  round,  he  shall  have  penniworths  for  his  coin  I  promise  you. 
— But  here  comes  another  guess-customer.  Look  at  that  strange  fellow— see  how  he 
gapes  at  every  shop,  as  if  he  would  swallow  the  wares. — Oh!  Saint  Dunstan  has  caught 
his  eye;  pray  God  he  swallow  not  the  images.  See  how  he  stands  astonished,  as  old 
Adam  and  Eve  ply  their  ding-dong!  Come,  Frank,  thou  art  a  scholar;  construe  me 
that  same  fellow,  witii  his  blue  cap  with  a  cock's  feather  in  it,  to  shew  he 's  of  gentle 
blood,  God  wot — Ills  gray  eyes,  his  yellow  hair,  his  sword  with  a  ton  of  iron  in  the 
liandle— his  gray  threadbare  cloak— his  step  like  a  Frenchman — his  look  like  a 
Spaniard— a  book  at  his  girdle,  and  a  broad  dudgeon-dagger  on  the  other  side,  to  shew 
him  half-pedant,  half-bully.     How  call  you  that  pageant,  l-Vank?" 

"  A  raw  Scotsman,"  said  Tunstall;  "just  come  up,  I  suppose,  to  help  the  rest  of  his 
countrymen  to  gnaw  old  England's  bones;  a  palraerworm,  I  reckon,  to  devour  what  the 
locust  has  spared." 

"Even  so,  Frank,"  answered  Vincent;  "just  as  the  poet  sings  sweetly, 

In  Scotland  he  wns  bom  and  bred, 
And,  thougli  a  lieggnr,  must  he  fed.' " 

"Hush!"  said  Tunstall,  "remember  our  master." 
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"  Psliaw ! "  answered  his  mereurial  companion ;  "  he  knows  on  which  side  his  bread  is 
buttered,  and  I  warrant  you  has  not  lived  so  long  among  Englishmen,  and  by  Englishmen, 
to  quarrel  with  us  for  beai-iug  an  English  mind.  But  see,  our  Scot  has  done  gazing  at 
Saint  Dunstan's,  and  conies  our  way.  By  this  light,  a  proper  lad  and  a  sturdy,  in  spite 
of  freckles  and  sun-burning. — He  comes  nearer  still;  I  will  have  at  him." 

"  And,  if  you  do,"  said  his  comrade,  "  you  may  get  a  broken  head — lie  looks  not  as  if 
he  would  carry  coals." 


"A  fig  for  your  threat,"  said  Vineiiit,  and  instantly  addressed  the  stranger.  '•  Buy 
a  watch,  most  noble  northern  Thane — buy  a  watch,  to  count  the  hours  of  plenty  since 
the  blessed  moment  you  left  Berwick  behind  you. — Buy  barnacles,  to  see  the  English 
gold  lies  ready  for  your  gripe. — Buy  what  you  will,  you  shall  have  credit  for  three  days; 
for,  were  your  pockets  as  bare  as  Father  Fergus's,  you  are  a  Scot  in  London,  and  you 
will  be  stocked  in  that  time."  The  stranger  looked  sternly  at  the  waggish  apprentice, 
and  seemed  to  grasp  his  cudgel  in  rather  a  menacing  fashion.  "  Buy  physic,"  said  the 
undaunted  Vincent,  "  if  you  will  buy  neither  time  nor  light — physic  for  a  proud 
stomach,  sir; — there  is  a  'pothecary's  shop  on  the  other  side  of  the  waj-." 

Here  the  probationary  disciple  of  Galen,  who  stood  at  his  master's  door  in  his  flat 
cap  and  canvass  sleeves,  with  a  large  wooden  pestle  in  his  hand,  took  up  the  ball 
which  was  flung  to  him  by  Jenkin,  with  "  "What  d'ye  lack,  sir? — Buy  a  choice 
Caledonian  salve,  Flos  sulpltvr.  cum  hutyro  quant,  siijf'." 

"  To  be  taken  after  a  gentle  rubbing-down  with  an  English  oaken  towel,"  said  Vincent. 

The  bonny  Scot  had  given  full  scope  to  the  play  of  this  small  artillery  of  city  wit,  by 
halting  his  stately  pace,  and  viewing  grimly,  first  the  one  assailant,  and  then  the  other,  as 
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if  menacing  either  repartee  or  more  violent  revenge.  But  phlegm  or  prudence  got  the 
better  of  his  indignation,  and  tossing  his  head  as  one  who  valued  not  the  raillery  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed,  he  walked  down  Fleet  Street,  pursued  by  the  horse- 
laugh of  his  tormentors. 

"  The  Scot  will  not  fight  till  he  see  his  own  blood,"   said 
j£k\  Tunstall,  whom  his  north  of  England   extraction    had    made 

^f^^  familiar  with  all   manner  of  proverbs  against  those  who   lay 

yot  ftirther  north  than  himself. 

"  Faith,  I  know  not,"  said  Jenkin ;  "  he  looks  dangerous  that 
fellow — he  will  hit  some  one  over  the  noddle  before  he  goes  far. 
Iliirk! — hark! — they  are  rising." 

Accordingl}',  the  well-known  cry  of,  "  'Prentices — 'prentices 
— Clubs— clubs!"  now  rang  along  Fleet  Street;  and  Jenkin 
snatching  up  his  weapon,  which  lay  beneath  the  counter  ready 
at  the  slightest  notice,  and  calling  to  Tunstall  to  take  his  bat 
and  follow,  leaped  over  the  hatch-door  which  protected  the 
outer-shop,  and  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  towards  the  affray, 
I  choing  the  cry  as  he  ran,  and  elbowing,  or  shoving  aside, 
w  hoever  stood  in  his  way.  His  comrade,  first  calling  to  his 
master  to  give  an  eye  to  the  shop,  followed  Jenkin's  example, 
and  ran  after  him  as  fast  as  he  could,  but  with  more  attention 
to  the  safety  and  convenience  of  others;  while  old  David  Ramsay,* 
with  hands  and  eyes  uplifted,  a  green  apron  before  him,  and 
a  glass  which  he  had  been  polishing  thrust  into  his  bosom,  came  forth  to  look  after 
the  safety  of  his  goods  and  chattels,  knowing,  by  old  experience,  that,  when  the  cry 
of  "  Clubs  "  once  arose,  he  would  have  little  aid  on  the  part  of  his  apprentices. 

•  David  Ramsay,  watchmaker  and  horologer  to  James  I.,  was  a  real  person,  though  the  author  has  taken  the  liberty  of  press- 
ing him  into  the  service  of  fiction.  Although  his  profession  led  him  to  cultivate  the  exact  sciences,  like  many  at  this  period 
he  mingled  them  with  pursuits  which  were  mystical  and  fantastic.  The  truth  was,  that  the  boundaries  between  truth  and 
falsehood  in  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  similar  pursuits,  were  not  exactly  known,  and  there  existed  a  sort  oi  terra  incognHa 
between  them,  in  which  the  wisest  men  bewildered  themselves.  David  Ramsay  risked  his  money  on  the  success  of  the 
vaticinations  which  his  researches  led  liim  to  form,  since  he  sold  ciocks  and  watches  under  condition,  that  their  value  should 
not  become  payable  till  King  James  was  crowned  in  the  Pope's  chair  at  Rome.  Such  wagers  were  common  in  that  day,  as 
may  be  seen  by  looking  at  Jonson's  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

David  Ramsay  was  also  an  actor  in  another  singular  scene,  in  which  the  notorious  astrologer  Lilly  was  a  performer,  and 
had  no  small  expectation  on  the  occasion,  since  he  brought  uitlt  him  a  half-quartern  sack  to  put  the  treasure  in. 

"  Dat-id  Ramsay,  his  Majesty's  clock  maker,  had  been  informed  that  there  was  a  great  quantity  of  treasure  buried  in 
the  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  acquaints  Dean  Withnam  therewith,  who  was  also  then  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  The 
Dean  gave  him  liberty  to  search  after  it,  with  this  proviso,  that  if  any  was  discovered,  his  church  should  have  a  share  of  it. 
Davy  Ramsay  finds  out  one  John  Scott,  who  pretended  the  use  of  tlie  Mosaical  rods  to  assist  him  herein.*  I  was  desired  to 
join  with  him,  unto  which  I  consented.  One  winter's  night,  Da%-y  Ramsay,  with  several  gentlemen,  myself,  and  Scott, 
entered  the  cloisters.  We  played  the  hazel  rods  round  about  the  cloisters.  Upon  the  west  end  of  the  cloisters  the  rods  turned 
one  over  another,  an  argument  that  the  treasure  was  there.  The  labourers  digged  at  least  six  feet  deep,  and  then  we  met 
with  a  coilln  ;  but  which,  in  regard  it  was  not  heavy,  we  did  not  open,  which  we  afterwards  much  repented. 

*'  From  the  cloisters  we  went  into  the  abbey  church,  where,  upon  a  sudden,  (there  being  no  wind  when  we  began,)  so  fierce 
and  so  high,  so  blustering  and  loud  a  wind  did  rise,  tliat  we  verily  believed  the  west  end  of  the  church  would  have  fallen 
upon  us.  Our  rods  would  not  move  at  all ;  the  candles  and  torches,  also,  but  one  were  extinguished,  or  burned  very  dimly. 
John  Scott,  my  partner,  was  amazed,  looked  pale,  knew  not  what  to  think  or  do,  until  I  gave  directions  and  command  to 
dismiss  the  demons:  which,  when  done,  all  was  quiet  again,  and  each  man  returned  unto  his  lodging  late,  about  twelve 
o'clock  at  night.    1  could  never  since  be  induced  to  join  with  any  such  like  actions. 

"  The  true  miscarriage  of  the  business  was  by  reason  of  so  many  people  being  present  at  the  operotion  ■,  for  there  was 
about  thirty,  some  laughing,  otliers  deriding  us ;  so  that,  if  we  had  not  dismissed  thedemons,  I  believe  most  part  of  the  abbey 
church  would  have  been  blown  down.  Secrecy  and  intelligent  operators,  with  a  strong  confidence  and  knowledge  of  what 
they  arc  doing,  are  best  for  the  work."— LlLlv's  Life  and  Times,  p.  4G. 

David  Ramsay  had  a  son  called  William  Ramsay,  who  appears  to  have  possessed  all  his  father's  credulity.  He  became  an 
astrologer,  and  in  IC51-2pubUshed  "  /"oj  S/<-;;<irnra,  an  Introduction  to  the  Judgment  of  Eclipses  and  the  Annual  Revolutions 
of  the  World."  The  edition  of  1C52  is  inscribed  to  his  father.  It  would  appear,  as  indeed  it  might  be  argued  from  his  mode 
or  disposing  of  his  goods,  that  the  old  horologer  had  omitted  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shone;  for  his  son,  in  his  dedication, 
has  this  exception  to  the  paternal  virtues,  "  It's  true  your  carelessness  in  laying  up  while  the  sun  shone  for  the  tempests 
of  a  stormy  day,  hath  given  occasion  to  some  inferior  spirited  people  not  to  value  you  according  to  what  you  are  by  nature 
and  In  yourself,  for  such  look  not  to  a  man  longer  than  he  is  in  prosperity,  esteemiiig  none  but  for  their  wealtli.  not  wisdom, 
power,  nor  virtue."  From  these  expressions,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  while  old  David  Ramsay,  a  follower  of  the  Stewarts, 
sunk  under  the  Parliament  government,  his  son,  William,  had  advanced  from  beinga  dupe  to  astrology  to  the  dignity  of  being 
himself  a  cheat. 

'  The  same 


r  called,  1  believe,  the  Divining  Rod,  and  applied  to  the  discovery  of  water  not  obvious  to  the  eye 
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^/. '. \,\  HE  ancient  gentleman  bustled  about  his  shop,  in  pettish  displeasure  at  being 
1.^0 1'lv'Cv  summoned  hither  so  hastily,  to  the  interruption  of  his  more  abstract  studies ;  and, 
V^jite^  unwilling  to  renounce  the  train  of  calculation  which  he  had  put  in  progress,  he 
.&^»-*  J  mingled  whimsically  with  the  fragments  of  the  arithmetical  operation,  his  oratory 
to  the  passengers,  and  angry  reflections  on  his  idle  apprentices.  "  What  d'ye  lack,  sir? 
JIadam,  what  d'ye  lack — clocks  for  hall  or  table — night-watches — day-watches  ? — 
Locliinfj  wheel  hchui  i^— the  power  of  retort  8 — the  striking  pins  are  4  8 — What  d'ye 
lack,  honoured  sir? — T/ie  quotient — the  multiplicand — That  the  knaves  should  have 
gone  out  at  this  blessed  minute! — the  acceleration  being  at  the  rate  of  5  nmmtes,  55 
seconds,  53  thirds,  59  fourths — I  will  switch  them  both  when  they  come  back  — I  will, 
by  the  bones  of  the  immortal  Napier  I" 

Here  the  vexed  philosopher  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  grave  citizen  of 
a  most  respectable  appearance,  who,  saluting  him  familiai-ly  by  the  name  "  Da\ie,  my 
old  acquaintance,"  demanded  what  had  put  him  so  much  out  of  sorts,  and  gave  him  at 
the  same  time  a  cordial  grasp  of  his  hand. 

The  stranger's  dress  was,  though  grave,  rather  richer  than  usual.     His  pancd  hose 
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were  of  black  vtlvet,  lined  with  purple  silk,  which  garniture  appeared  at  the  slashes. 
His  doublet  was  of  purple  cloth,  and  his  short  cloak  of  black  velvet  to  correspond  with 
his  hose;  and  both  were  adorned  with  a  great  number  of  small  silver  buttons  richly 
wrought  in  filigree.  A  triple  chain  of  gold  hung  round  his  neck;  and,  in  place  of  a 
sword  or  dagger,  he  wore  at  his  belt  an  ordinary  knife  for  the  purpose  of  the  table,  with 
a  small  silver  case,  which  appeared  to  contain  writing  materials.  He  might  have  seemed 
some  secretary  or  clerk  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  public,  only  that  his  low,  Hat,  and 
unadorned  cap,  and  his  well-blacked  shining  shoes,  indicated  that  he  belonged  to  the  city. 
He  was  a  well-made  man,  about  the  middle  size,  and  seemed  firm  in  health,  though 
advanced  in  years.  His  looks  expressed  sagacity  and  good-humour;  and  the  air  of 
respectability  which  his  dress  announced,  was  well  supported  by  his  clear  eye,  ruddy 
check,  and  gray  hair.  He  used  the  Scottish  idiom  in  his  first  address,  but  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  could  hardly  be  distinguished  whether  he  was  passing  upon  his  friend  a 
sort  of  jocose  mockery,  or  whether  it  was  his  own  native  dialect,  for  his  ordinary 
discourse  had  little  provincialism. 

In  answer  to  the  queries  of  his  respectable  friend,  Ramsay  groaned  heavily,  answering 
by  echoing  back  the  question,  "  What  ails  me.  Master  George?  Why,  every  thing  ails 
me!  I  profess  to  you  that  a  man  may  as  well  live  in  Fairyland  as  in  the  Ward  of 
Farringdon-Without.  lly  apprentices  are  turned  into  mere  goblins — they  appear  and 
disappem"  like  spunkies,  and  have  no  more  regularity  in  them  than  a  watcii  without  a 
scapement.  If  there  is  a  ball  to  be  tossed  up,  or  a  bullock  to  be  driven  mad,  or  a  quean 
to  be  ducked  for  scolding,  or  a  head  to  be  broken,  Jenkin  is  sure  to  be  at  the  one  end  or 
the  other  of  it,  and  then  away  skips  Francis  Tunstall  for  company.  I  think  the  prize- 
fighters, bear-leaders,  and  mountebanks,  are  in  a  league  against  me,  my  dear  friend,  and 
that  they  pass  my  house  ten  times  for  any  other  in  the  city.  Here's  an  Italian  fellow 
come  over,  too,  that  they  call  Punchinello;  and,  altogether " 

"  Well,"  interrupted  Master  George,  "  but  what  is  all  this  to  the  present  case?  " 

"  Why,"  replied  Ramsay,  "  here  has  been  a  cry  of  thieves  or  murder,  (I  hope  that  wiU 
prove  the  least  of  it  amongst  these  English  pock-pudding  swine!)  and  I  have  been 
interrupted  in  the  deepest  calculation  ever  mortal  man  plunged  into.  Master  George." 

"  What,  man?"  replied  Master  George,  "you  must  take  patience — You  are  a  man 
that  deals  in  time,  and  can  make  it  go  fost  and  slow  at  pleasure;  you,  of  all  the  world, 
have  least  reason  to  complain,  if  a  little  of  it  bo  lost  now  and  then. — But  here  come  your 
boys,  and  bringing  in  a  slain  man  betwixt  them,  I  think — here  has  been  serious  mischief, 
I  iun  afraid." 

"  The  more  mischief,  the  better  sport,"  said  the  crabbed  old  watchmaker.  "  I  am 
blithe,  though,  that  it's  neither  of  the  twa  loons  themselves. — What  are  ye  bringing  a 
corpse  here  for,  ye  fause  villains?"  he  added,  adckessing  the  two  apprentices,  who,  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  mob  of  their  own  class,  some  of  whom  bore  evident  marks  of 
a  recent  fray,  were  carrying  the  body  betwixt  them. 

"  He  is  not  dead  yet,  sir,"  answered  Tunstall. 

"  Carry  him  into  the  apothecary's,  then,"  replied  his  master.  "  D'ye  think  I  can  set 
a  man's  life  in  motion  again,  as  if  he  were  a  clock  or  a  time-piece?" 

"  For  godsake,  old  friend,"  said  his  acquaintance,  "  let  us  have  him  here  at  the  nearest 
— he  seems  only  in  a  swoon." 

"A  swoon?"  said  Ramsay,  "and  what  business  had  he  to  swoon  in  the  streets? 
Only,  if  it  will  oblige  my  friend  ]^Iaster  George,  I  would  take  in  all  the  dead  men  in 
St.  Dunstan's  parish.     Call  Sam  Porter  to  look  after  the  shop." 

So  saying,  the  stunned  man,  being  the  identical  Scotsman  who  had  passed  a  short 
time  before  amidst  the  jeers  of  the  apprentices,  was  carried  into  the  back  shop  of  the 
artist,  and  there  placed  in  an  armed  chair  till  the  apothecary  from  over  tlie  way  came  to 
his  assistance.     This  gentleman,  as  sometimes  happens  to  those  of  the  learned  profes- 
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sions,  had  rather  more  lore  than  knowledge,  and  began  to  talk  of  the  sinciput  and 
occiput,  and  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  until  he  exhausted  David  Ramsay's  brief  stock  oi 
patience. 

"  Bell-um  !  bell-ell-um  !"  he  repeated,  with  great  indignation  ;  "  What  signify  all  the 
bells  in  London,  if  you  do  not  put  a  plaster  on  the  chield's  crown  ?" 

Master  George,  with  better-directed  zeal,  asked  the  apothecary  whether  bleeding 
might  not  be  useful ;  when,  after  humming  and  hawing  for  a  moment,  and  being  unable, 
upon  the  sj)ur  of  the  occasion,  to  suggest  any  thing  else,  the  man  of  pharmacy  observed, 
that  it  would,  at  all  events,  relieve  the  brain  or  cerebrum,  in  case  there  was  a  tendency 
to  the  depositation  of  any  extravasated  blood,  to  operate  as  a  pressure  upon  that  delicate 
organ.  Fortunately  he  was  adequate  to  performing  this  operation  ;  and,  being  power- 
fully aided  by  Jenkin  Vincent  (who  was  learned  in  all  cases  of  broken  heads)  with 
plenty  of  cold  water,  and  a  little  vinegar,  applied  according  to  the  scientific  method 
practised  by  the  bottle-holders  in  a  modern  ring,  the  man  began  to  raise  himself  on  his 
chair,  draw  his  cloak  tightly  around  him,  and  looked  about  like  one  who  struggles  to 
recover  sense  and  recollection. 

"  He  had  better  lie  down  on  the  bed  in  the  little  back  closet,"  said  Mr.  Ramsay's  visiter, 
who  seemed  perfectly  familiar  with  the  accommodations  which  the  house  afforded. 

"  He  is  welcome  to  my  share  of  the  truckle,"  said  Jenkin, — for  in  the  said  back 
closet  were  the  two  apprentices  accommodated  in  one  truckle-bed, — "  I  can  sleep  under 
the  counter." 

"  So  can  I,"  said  TunstaU,  "  and  the  poor  fellow  can  have  the  bed  all  night." 

"  Sleep,"  said  the  apothecary,  "  is,  in  the  opinion  of  Galen,  a  restorative  and  febrifuge, 
and  is  most  naturally  taken  in  a  truckle-bed." 

"  "Where  a  better  cannot  be  come  by,"  said  Master  George  ;  "  but  these  are  two 
honest  lads,  to  give  up  their  beds  so  willingly.  Come,  off  with  his  cloak,  and  let  us 
bear  him  to  his  couch — I  will  send  for  Dr.  Irving  the  king's  chirurgeon — he  does  not 
live  far  off,  and  that  shall  be  my  share  of  the  Samai'itan's  duty,  neighbour  Ramsay." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  apothecary,  "  it  is  at  your  pleasure  to  send  for  other  advice, 
and  I  shall  not  object  to  consult  with  Dr.  Irving  or  any  other  medical  person  of  skill, 
neither  to  continue  to  furnish  such  drugs  as  may  be  needful  from  my  pharmacopeia. 
However,  whatever  Dr.  Ii-ving,  who,  I  think,  hath  had  his  degrees  in  Edinburgh,  or 
Dr.  Any-one-beside,  be  he  Scottish  or  English,  may  say  to  the  contrary,  sleep,  taken 
timeously,  is  a  febrifuge,  or  sedative,  and  also  a  restorative." 

He  muttered  a  few  more  learned  words,  and  concluded  by  informing  Ramsay's  friend  in 
English  far  more  intelligible  than  his  Latin,  that  he  would  look  to  him  as  his  paymaster, 
for  medicines,  care,  and  attendance,  furnished,  or  to  be  furnished,  to  this  party  unknown. 

Master  George  only  replied  by  desiring  him  to  send  his  bill  for  what  he  had  already 
to  charge,  and  to  give  himself  no  farther  trouble  unless  he  heard  from  him.  The  phar- 
macopolist,  who,  from  discoveries  made  by  the  cloak  falling  a  little  aside,  had  no  great 
opinion  of  the  faculty  of  this  chance  patient  to  make  reimbursement,  had  no  sooner 
seen  his  case  espoused  by  a  substantial  citizen,  than  he  shewed  some  reluctance  to  quit 
possession  of  it,  and  it  needed  a  short  and  stern  hint  from  Master  George,  which,  with 
all  his  good-humour,  he  was  capable  of  expressing  when  occasion  required,  to  send  to 
his  own  dwelling  this  Esculapius  of  Temple-bar. 

When  they  were  rid  of  Mr.  Raredrench,  the  charitable  efforts  of  Jenkin  and  Francis, 
to  divest  the  patient  of  his  long  gray  cloak,  were  firmly  resisted  on  his  own  part. — "  My 
life  suner — my  life  suner,"  he  muttered  in  indistinct  murmurs.  In  these  efforts  to 
retain  his  upper  garment,  which  was  too  tender  to  resist  much  handling,  it  gave  way  at 
length  with  a  loud  rent,  which  almost  threw  the  patient  into  a  second  syncope,  and  he 
sat  before  them  in  his  under  garments,  the  looped  and  repaired  wretchedness  of  which 
moved  at  once  pity  and  laughter,  and  had  certainly  been  the  cause  of  his  unwillingness 
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to  resign   the  mantle,   whieli,   like   the  virtue    of  charity,  served   to  cover  so   many 
imperfections. 

Tiie  man  himself  cast  his  eyes  on  his  poverty-struck  garb,  and  seemed  so  much 
ashamed  of  the  disclosure,  that,  muttering  between  liis  teeth,  that  he  would  be  too  late 
for  an  appointment,  he  made  an  effort  to  rise  and  leave  the  shop,  which  was  easily 
prevented  by  Jenkin  Vincent  and  his  comrade,  who,  at  the  nod  of  Master  George,  laid 
liohl  of  and  detained  him  in  his  chair.  The  patient  next  looked  round  him  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said  faintly,  in  his  broad  northern  language — "  AVhat  sort  of  usage 
ca'  ye  this,  gentlemen,  to  a  stranger  a  sojourner  in  your  town  ?  Ye  bae  broken  my 
head — ye  hae  riven  my  cloak,  and  now  ye  are  for  restraining  ray  personal  liberty! 
They  were  wiser  than  me,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  that  counselled  me  to 
■wear  my  warst  claithing  in  the  streets  of  London  ;  and,  if  I  could  have  got  ony  things 
warse  than  these  mean  garments," — ("  which  would  have  been  very  difficult,"  said  Jin 
Vin,  in  a  wliisper  to  his  companion,) — "  they  would  have  been  e'en  ower  gude  for  the 
grijjs  o'  men  sac  little  acquented  with  the  laws  of  honest  civility." 

"  To  say  the  truth,"  said  Jenkin,  unable  to  forbear  any  longer,  although  the  discipline 
of  the  times  prescribed  to  those  in  his  situation  a  degree  of  respectful  distance  and 
humility  in  the  presence  of  parents,  masters,  or  seniors,  of  which  the  present  age  has 
no  idea — "  to  say  the  truth,  the  good  gentleman's  clothes  look  as  if  they  would 
not  brook  much  handling." 

"  Hold  your  peace,  young  man,"  said  Master  George,  with  a  tone  of  authority; 
"  never  mock  the  stranger  or  the  poor — the  black  ox  has  not  trod  on  your  foot  yet — 
you  know  not  what  lands  you  may  travel  in,  or  what  clothes  you  may  wear,  before 
you  die." 

Vincent  held  down  his  head  and  stood  rebuked,  but  the  stranger  did  not  accept  the 
apology  which  was  made  for  him. 

"  I  am  a  stranger,  sir,"  said  he,  "  that  is  certain ;  though  methinks,  that,  being  such, 
I  have  been  somewhat  familiarly  treated  in  this  town  of  yours ; — but,  as  for  my  being 
poor,  I  think  I  need  not  be  charged  with  poverty,  till  I  seek  siller  of  somebody." 

"  The  dear  country  all  over,"  said  Master  George,  in  a  whisper,  to  David  Ramsay, 
"  pride  and  poverty." 

But  David  had  taken  out  his  tablets  and  silver  pen,  and,  deeply  immersed  in  calcula- 
tions, in  which  he  rambled  over  all  the  terms  of  arithmetic,  from  the  simple  unit  to 
millions,  billions,  and  trillions,  neither  heard  nor  answered  the  observation  of  his  friend, 
who,  seeing  his  abstraction,  turned  again  to  the  Scot. 

"  I  fancy  now,  Jockey,  if  a  stranger  were  to  offer  you  a  noble,  you  would  chuck  it 
back  at  his  head?" 

"  Not  if  I  could  do  him  honest  service  for  it,  sir,"  said  the  Scot ;  "  I  am  willing  to  do 
what  I  may  to  be  useful,  though  I  come  of  an  honourable  house,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
in  a  sort  indifferently  weel  provided  for." 

"  Ayl"  said  the  interrogator,  "and  what  house  may  claim  the  honour  of  your 
descent?" 

"  An  ancient  coat  belongs  to  it,  as  the  play  says,"  whispered  Vincent  to  his 
companion. 

"  Come,  Jockey,  out  with  it,"  continued  Master  George,  observing  that  the  Scot,  as 
usual  with  his  countrymen,  when  asked  a  blunt,  straightforward  question,  took  a  little 
time  before  answering  it. 

"  I  am  no  more  Jockey,  sir,  than  you  are  John,"  said  the  stranger,  as  if  offended  at 
being  addressed  by  a  name,  which  at  that  time  was  used,  as  Sawney  now  is,  for  a 
general  appellative  of  the  Scottish  nation.  "  My  name,  if  you  must  know  it,  is  Richie 
Jloniplies ;  and  I  come  of  tiie  old  and  honourable  house  of  Castle  Collop,  weel  kend  at 
the  AVest-Port  of  Edinburgh." 
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"  AVliat  is  that  you  call  tlie  "West-Port?"  prooeeded  tlio  interrogator. 
"  Why,  an  it  like  your  honour,"  said  Richie,  who  now,  having  recovered  his  senses 
sufficiently  to  observe  the  respectable  exterior  of  blaster  George,  threw  more  civility 
into  his  manner  than  at  first,  "  the  West-Port  is  a  gate  of  our  city,  as  yonder  brick 
arches  at  Whitehall  form  the  entrance  of  the  King's  palace  here,  only  tliat  the  West- 
Port  is  of  stonern  work,  and  mair  decorated  with  architecture  and  the  policy  of 
bigging." 

"  Nouns,  man,  the  Whitehall  gateways  were  planned  by  the  great  Holbein,"  answered 
Master  George ;  "  I  suspect  your  accident  has  jumbled  your  brains,  my  good  friend.  I 
suppose  you  will  tell  me  next,  you  have  at  Edinburgh  as  fine  a  navigable  river  as  the 
Thames,  with  all  its  shipping?" 

"  The  Thames!"  exclaimed  Richie,  in  a  tone  of  ineffable  contempt — "God  bless 
your  honour's  judgment,  we  have  at  Edinburgh  the  Water-of-Leitli  and  the  Nor-loch  !" 
"  And  the  Pow-burn,  and  the  Quarry-holes,  and  the  Gusedub,  fause  loon!"  answered 
Master  George,  speaking  Scotch  with  a  strong  and  natural  emphasis ;  "  it  is  such 
landloupers  as  you,  that,  with  your  falset  and  fiiir  fashions,  bring  reproach  on  our  whole 
country." 

"  God  forgie  me,  sir,"  said  Richie,  much  surprised  at  finding  the  supposed  Southrou 
converted  into  a  native  Scot,  "  I  took  your  honour  for  an  Englisher  !  But  I  hope  there 
was  naething  wrang  in  standing  up  for  ane's  aiu  country's  credit  in  a  strange  land, 
where  all  men  cry  her  down." 

"  Do  you  call  it  for  your  country's  credit,  to  shew  that  she  has  a  lying,  puffing  rascal, 
for  one  of  her  children  ?"  said  Master  George.  "  But  come,  man,  never  look  grave  on 
it, — as  you  have  found  a  countryman,  so  you  have  found  a  friend,  if  you  deserve  one — 
and  specially  if  you  answer  me  truly." 

"  I  see  nae  gude  it  would  do  me  to  speak  ought  else  but  truth,"  said  the  worthy 
North  Briton. 

"  Well,  then — to  begin,"  said  Master  George,  "  I  suspect  you  are  a  sou  of  old  Mungo 
Moniplies,  the  flesher,  at  the  West-Port." 

"  Your  honour  is  a  witch,  I  think,"  said  Richie,  grinning. 
"  And  how  dared  you,  sir,  to  uphold  him  for  a  noble  ?" 

"  I  dinna  ken,  sir,"  said  Richie,  scratching  his  head  ;  "  I  hear  muckle  of  an  Earl  of 
Warwick  in  these  southern  parts, — Guy,  I  think  his  name  was, — and  he  has  great 
reputation  here  for  slaying  dun  cows,  and  boars,  and  such  like ;  and  I  am  sure  my  father 
has  killed  more  cows  and  boars,  not  to  mention  bulls,  calves,  sheep,  ewes,  lambs,  and 
pigs,  than  the  haill  Baronage  of  England." 

"  Go  to !  you  are  a  shrewd  knave,"  said  Master  George  ;  "  charm  your  tongue,  and 
take  care  of  saucy  answers.  Your  father  was  an  honest  burgher,  and  tlie  deacon  of  his 
ci'aft :  I  am  sorry  to  see  his  son  in  so  poor  a  coat." 

"  Indifferent,  sir,"  said  Richie  Moniplies,  looking  down  on  his  garments — "  very 
indifferent :  but  it  is  the  wonted  livery  of  poor  burghers'  sons  in  our  country — one  of 
Luckie  Want's  bestowing  upon  us — rest  us  patient !  The  King's  leaving  Scotland  has 
taken  all  custom  frae  Edinburgh  ;  and  there  is  hay  made  at  the  Cross,  and  a  dainty  crop 
of  fouats  in  the  Grass-market.  There  is  as  much  grass  grows  where  my  father's  stall 
stood,  as  might  have  been  a  good  bite  for  the  beasts  he  was  used  to  kill." 

"  It  is  even  too  true,"  said  Master  George ;  "  and  while  we  make  fortunes  here,  our 
old  neighbours  and  their  families  are  starving  at  home.  This  should  be  thought  upon 
oftener. — And  how  came  you  by  that  broken  head,  Richie  ? — tell  me  honestly." 

"  Troth,  sir,  I'se  no  lee  about  the  matter,"  answered  Moniplies.  "  I  was  coming 
along  the  street  here,  and  ilk  ane  was  at  me  with  their  jests  and  roguery.  So  I  tjiought 
to  mysell,  ye  are  ower  mony  for  me  to  meU  with  ;  but  let  me  catch  ye  in  Barford's  Park, 
or  at  the  fit  of  the  Vennel,  I  could  gar  some  of  ye  sing  another  sang.     Sae  ae  auld 
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liirpling  dcevil  of  a  potter  behoved  just  to  step  in  my  way  ami  ofTer  me  a  pijr,  as  he  said, 
just  to  put  my  Scutch  ointment  in,  and  I  gave  him  a  push,  as  but  natural,  and  tlie 
tottering  devil  couped  ower  amang  his  ain  pigs,  and  damaged  a  score  of  them.  And 
then  the  reird  raise,  and  hadna  these  twa  gentlemen  helped  me  out  of  it,  murdered 
I  .suld  hae  been,  without  remeid.  And  as  it  was,  just  wlien  they  got  baud  of  my 
arm  to  have  me  out  of  the  fray,  I  got  the  lick  that  donnerit  me  from  a  left-handed 
lighterman." 

Master  George  looked  to  the  apprentices  as  if  to  demand  the  truth  of  this  story. 

"  It  is  just  as  he  says,  sir,"  replied  Jenkin  ;  "  only  I  heard  nothing  about  pigs. — The 
people  said  he  had  broke  some  crockery,  and  that — I  beg  pardon,  sir — nobody  could 
thrive  within  the  kenning  of  a  Scot." 

"  Well,  no  matter  what  they  said,  you  were  an  honest  fellow  to  help  the  weaker  side — 
And  you,  sirrah,"  continued  Master  George,  addressing  his  countryman,  "will  call  at 
my  liouse  to-morrow  morning,  agreeable  to  this  direction." 

"  I  will  wait  upon  your  honour,"  said  the  Scot,  bowing  very  low  ;  "  that  is,  if  my 
honourable  master  will  permit  me." 

"  Thy  master?"  said  George, — "Hast  thou  any  other  master  save  Want,  whose 
livery  you  say  you  wear  ?" 

"  Troth,  in  one  sense,  if  it  please  your  honour,  I  serve  twa  masters,"  said  Richie ; 
"  for  both  my  master  and  me  are  slaves  to  tliat  same  beldam,  whom  we  thought  to  shew 
our  heels  to  by  coming  off'  from  Scotland.  So  that  you  see,  sir,  I  hold  in  a  sort  of  black 
ward  tenure,  us  we  call  it  in  our  country,  being  the  servant  of  a  servant." 

"  And  what  is  your  master's  name  ? "  said  George ;  and  observing  that  Richie 
hesitated,  he  added,  "  Nay,  do  not  tell  me,  if  it  is  a  secret." 

"  A  secret  that  there  is  little  use  in  keeping,"  said  Richie  ;  "  only  ye  ken  that  our 
northern  stomachs  are  ower  proud  to  call  in  witnesses  to  our  distress.  No  that  my 
master  is  in  mair  than  present  pinch,  sir,"  he  added,  looking  towards  the  two  English 
apprentices,  "  having  a  large  sum  in  the  Royal  Treasury — that  is,"  he  continued,  in  a 
whisper  to  Master  George, — "the  King  is  owing  him  a  lot  of  siller;  but  it's  ill  getting 
at  it,  it's  like. — My  master  is  the  young  Lord  Glenvarloch." 

Master  George  testified  surprise  at  the  name. — "  l^ou  one  of  the  young  Lord 
Glenvarloch's  followers,  and  in  such  a  condition?" 

"  Troth,  and  I  am  all  the  followers  he  has,  for  the  present  that  is;  and  blithe 
wad  I  be  if  ho  were  niuckle  better  aff  than  I  am,  though  I  were  to  bide  as  I  am." 

"  I  have  seen  his  father  with  four  gentlemen  and  ten  lackeys  at  his  heels,"  said 
Master  George,  "  rustling  in  their  laces  and  velvets.  Well,  this  is.  a  changeful  world, 
but  there  is  a  better  beyond  it. — The  good  old  house  of  Glenvarloch,  that  stood  by  king 
and  country  five  hundred  years  ! " 

"  Your  honour  may  say  a  thou.sand,"  said  the  follower. 

"  I  will  say  what  I  know  to  be  true,  friend,"  said  the  citizen,  "  and  not  a  word 
more. — You  seem  well  recovered  now  —  can  you  walk  ?" 

"  Bravely,  sir,"  said  Richie  ;  "  it  was  but  a  bit  dover.  I  was  bred  at  the  West- 
Port,  and  my  cantle  will  stand  a  clour  wad  bring  a  stot  down." 

"  Where  does  your  master  lodge?" 

"  We  pit  up,  an  it  like  your  honour,"  replied  the  Scot,  "  in  a  sma'  house  at  the  fit 
of  ane  of  the  wynds  that  gang  down  to  the  water-side,  with  a  decent  man,  John 
Christie,  a  ship-chandler,  as  they  ca't.  Ilis  father  came  from  Dundee.  I  wotna  the 
name  of  the  wynd,  but  it 's  right  anent  the  mickle  kirk  j'onder ;  and  3'our  honour 
will  mind,  that  we  pass  only  by  our  family-name  of  simple  Mr.  Nigel  Olii'aunt,  as  keeping 
our.selves  retired  for  the  present,  though  in  Scotland  we  be  called  the  Lord  Nigel." 

"  It  is  wisely  done  of  your  master,"  said  the  citizen.  "  I  will  linJ  out  your  lodgings, 
though  your  direction  be  none  of  the  clearest."     So  saying,  and  slipping  a  piece  of 
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money  at  the  same  time  into  Richie  Moniplies's  liand,  he  bade  him  hasten  home, 
and  get  into  no  more  atfraj'S. 

"  I  will  take  care  of  that  now,  sir,"  said  Richie,  with  a  look  of  importance,  "  having 
a  charge  about  me.  And  so,  wussing  ye  a'  weel,  with  special  thanks  to  these  twa 
young  gentlemen " 

"  I  am  no  gentleman,"  said  Jenkin,  flinging  his  cap  on  his  head  ;  "  I  am  a  tight 
London  'prentice,  and  hope  to  be  a  freeman  one  day.  Frank  may  write  himself 
gentleman  if  he  will." 

"  1  n'as  a  gentleman  once,"  said  Tunstall,  "  and  I  hope  I  have  done  nothing  to  lose 
the  name  of  one." 

"  Weel,  weel,  as  ye  list,"  said  Richie  Moniplies  ;  "  but  I  am  miekle  beholden  to  ye 
baith — and  I  am  not  a  hair  the  less  like  to  bear  it  in  mind  that  I  say  but  little  about 
it  just  now. — Gudenight  to  you,  my  kind  countryman."  So  saying,  he  thrust  out 
of  the  sleeve  of  his  ragged  doublet  a  long  bony  hand  and  arm,  on  which  the  muscles 
rose  like  whip-cord.  Master  George  shook  it  heartily,  while  Jenkin  and  Frank 
exchanged  sly  looks  with  each  other. 

Richie  Moniplies  would  next  have  addressed  his  thanks  to  the  master  of  the  shop, 
but  seeing  him,  as  he  afterwards  said,  "  scribbling  on  his  bit  bookie,  as  if  he  were 
demented,"  he  contented  his  politeness  with  "giving  him  a  hat,"  touching,  that  is,  his 
bonnet,  in  token  of  salutation,  and  so  left  the  shop. 

"  Now,  there  goes  Scotch  Jockey,  with  all  his  bad  and  good  about  him,"  said  Master 
George  to  Master  David,  who  suspended,  though  unwillingly,  the  calculations  with  which 
he  was  engaged,  and  keeping  his  pen  within  an  inch  of  the  tablets,  gazed  on  his  friend  with 
great  lack-lustre  eyes,  which  expressed  any  thing  rather  than  intelligence  or  interest  in 
the  discourse  addressed  to  him. — That  fellow,"  proceeded  Master  George,  without  heeding 
his  friend's  state  of  abstraction,  "  shews,  with  great  liveliness  of  colouring,  how  our 
Scotch  pride  and  poverty  make  liars  and  braggarts  of  us  ;  and  yet  the  knave,  whose 
every  third  word  to  an  Englishman  is  a  boastful  lie,  will,  I  warrant  you,  be  a  true  and 
tender  friend  and  follower  to  his  master,  and  has  perhaps  parted  with  his  mantle  to 
him  in  the  cold  blast,  altliough  he  himself  walked  in  cuerj)o,  as  the  Don  says. —  Strange  ! 
that  courage  and  fidelity — for  I  will  warrant  that  the  knave  is  stout — should  have  no 
better  companion  than  this  swaggering  braggadocio  humour. — But  you  mark  me  not, 
friend  Davie." 

"  I  do — I  do,  most  heedfully,"  said  Davie. — "  For  as  the  sun  goetli  round  the  dial- 
plate  in  twenty-four  hours,  add,  for  the  moon,  fifty  minutes  and  a  half " 

"  You  are  in  the  seventh  heavens,  man,"  said  his  companion. 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,"  replied  Davie. — "  Let  the  wheel  A  go  round  in  twentj--four 
Lours — I  have  it — and  the  wheel  B  in  twenty-four  hours,  fifty  minutes  and  a  half — 
fifty-seven  being  to  fifty-four,  as  fifty-nine  to  twenty-four  hours,  fifty  minutes  and 
a  half,  or  very  nearly, — I  crave  your  forgiveness.  Master  George,  and  Iieartiiy  wish  you 
good-even." 

"  Good-even  !"  said  Master  George;  "why,  you  have  not  wished  me  good-day  yet. 
Come,  old  friend,  lay  by  these  tablets,  or  you  will  crack  the  inner  machinery  of  your 
skull,  as  our  friend  yonder  has  got  the  outer-case  of  his  damaged. — Good-night,  cjuotha  ! 
I  mean  not  to  part  with  you  so  easily.  I  came  to  get  my  four-hours'  nuncliion  from  you, 
man,  besides  a  tune  on  the  lute  from  my  god-daughter,  Mrs.  Marget." 

"  Good  faith !  I  was  abstracted,  Master  George — but  you  know  me.  "Whenever 
I  get  amongst  the  wheels,"  said  Mr.  Ramsay,  "  why,  'lis " 

"  Lucky  that  you  deal  in  small  ones,"  said  his  friend ;  as,  awakened  from  his  reveries 
and  calculations,  Ramsay  led  the  way  up  a  little  back-stair  to  the  first  story,  occupied 
by  his  daughter,  and  his  little  household. 

The  apprentices  resumed  their  places  in  the  front  shop,  and  relieved  Sam  Porter ; 
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when  Jenkin  said  to  Tunstall — "  Didst  see,  Frank,  how  the  old  goldsmith  cottoned  in 
with  his  bejrgarly  countryman  ?  When  would  one  of  his  wealth  have  shaken  hands  so 
courteously  with  a  poor  Englisliman  ?— Well,  I'll  say  that  for  the  best  of  the  Scots,  that 
they  will  go  over  head  and  ears  to  serve  a  countryman,  when  tliey  will  not  wet  a  nail  of 
their  linger  to  save  a  Southron,  as  they  call  us,  from  drowning.  And  yet  Master 
George  is  but  half-bred  Scot  neither  in  that  respect;  for  I  have  known  him  do  many  a 
kind  thing  to  the  English  too." 

"  But  hark  ye,  Jenkin,"  said  Tunstall,  "  I  think  you  are  but  half-bred  English 
yourself.     How  came  you  to  strike  on  the  Scotsman's  side  after  all  ?  " 

"  "Why,  you  did  so,  too,"  answered  Vincent. 

"  Ay,  because  I  saw  you  begin ;  and,  besides,  it  is  no  Cumberland  fashion  to  fall  fifty 
upon  one,"  replied  Tunstall. 

"  And  no  Christ-Church  fashion  neither,"  said  Jenkin.  "  Fair  play  and  Old 
ICngland  for  ever  I — Besides,  to  tell  you  a  secret,  his  voice  had  a  twang  in  it — in  the 
dialect  I  mean — reminded  me  of  a  little  tongue,  which  I  think  sweeter — sweeter  than 
the  last  toll  of  St.  Uunstan's  will  sound,  on  the  day  that  I  am  shot  of  my  indentures. — 
Ha  ! — you  guess  who  I  mean,  Frank  ?  " 

"  Not  I,  indeed,"  answered  Tunstall. — "  Scotch  Janet,  I  suppose,  the  laundress." 

"  Off  with  Janet  in  her  own  bucking-basket ! — no.  no,  no  I — You  blind  buzzard, — do 
you  not  know  I  mean  pretty  Mrs.  Marget?" 

"  Umphl"  answered  Tunstall,  dryly. 

A  flash  of  anger,  not  unmingled  with  suspicion,  shot  from  Jenkin's  keen  black  eyes. 

"  Umpli ! — and  what  signifies  umph  ?  I  am  not  the  first  'prentice  has  married  his 
master's  daughter,  I  tliiuk  ?" 

"  They  kept  their  own  secret,  I  fancy,"  said  Tunstall,  "at  least  till  they  were  out  of 
tlieir  time." 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Frank,"  answered  Jenkin,  sharply,  "  that  may  be  the  fashion  of 
you  gentlefolks,  that  are  taught  from  your  biggin  to  carry  two  faces  under  the  same 
hood,  but  it  shall  never  be  mine." 

"  There  are  the  stairs,  then,"  said  Tunstall,  coolly ;  "  go  up  and  ask  Mrs.  Marget  of 
our  master  just  now,  and  see  wiiat  sort  of  a  face  he  will  wear  under  his  hood." 

"  No,  I  wonnot,"  answered  Jenkin  ;  "  I  am  not  such  a  fool  as  that  neither.  But 
I  will  take  mj'  own  time;  and  all  the  Counts  in  Cumberland  shall  not  cut  my  comb,  and 
this  is  that  which  you  may  depend  upon." 

Francis  made  no  reply  ;  and  they  resumed  their  usual  attention  to  the  business  of  the 
shop,  and  their  usual  solicitations  to  the  passengers.* 

•  Geoiigk  IIeriot. — This  excellent  person  was  but  little  known  by  his  actions  when  alive,  but  wc  may  well  use,  in  this 
particular,  the  striking  phrase  of  Scripture,  "  that  being  dead  he  yet  speaketh."  We  have  already  mentioned,  in  tlie 
Introduction,  the  splcndidcharity  of  which  he  was  the  founder;  the  few  notices  of  his  personal  history  are  slight  and  meagre. 

George  Heriot  was  born  at  Trabroun,  in  the  parish  of  Gladsniuir;  he  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  goldsmith  in  Edinburgh, 
descended  from  a  family  of  S'»me  consequence  in  E:ist  Lothian.  His  father  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his  fcllow-.citizens,  and 
was  their  representative  in  I*arliameiit.  He  w.ts,  besides,  one  of  the  deputies  sent  by  tlic  inhabitants  of  the  city  to  propitiate 
tlic  King,  when  he  hail  left  Edinburgh  abruptly,  after  the  riot  of  I7th  December,  1596. 

(Icorge  Heriot,  llic  son,  pursued  his  father's  occupation  of  a  goldsmith,  then  peculiarly  lucrative,  and  much  connected  with 
that  of  a  money-broker.  He  enjoyed  the  favour  and  protection  of  .lames,  and  of  his  consort,  Anne  of  Denmark.  He  married, 
for  his  first  wife,  a  maiden  of  his  own  rank,  named  Christian  Marjoribanks,  daughter  of  a  respectable  burgess.  This  was  in 
l.')8(>.  He  was  afterwards  named  jeweller  to  the  Queen,  whose  account  to  him  for  a  space  of  ten  years  amounted  to  nearly 
•*0,000/.  George  Heriot,  having  lost  his  wife,  connected  himself  with  the  distinguished  house  of  Uoselwrry,  by  marrying  a 
daughter  of  James  Primrose,  Clerk  to  the  Privy  Council.  Of  this  lady  he  was  deprived  by  her  dying  in  child-hirtll  in  1612, 
before  attaining  her  twenty-first  year.  After  a  life  spent  in  honourable  and  successful  industry,  George  Heriot  died  in 
Liindon,  to  which  city  he  had  followed  his  royal  master,  on  the  l^ith  February,  1C2I,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years.  His 
picture,  (cojiied  by  Seougal  from  a  lost  original,}  in  which  he  is  represented  in  the  prime  of  life,  is  thus  described :  "  His  fair 
hair,  which  overshadcs  the  thoughtful  brow  and  calm  calculating  eye,  with  the  cast  of  humour  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
eountcnnncc,  arc  all  indicative  of  the  genuine  Scottish  character,  and  well  distinguish  a  person  fitted  to  move  steadily  and 
wisely  through  the  world,  with  a  strcngtlt  of  resolution  to  ensure  success,  and  a  disposition  to  enjoy  it." — Ifiatoricat  and 
Dficriplire  Accimut  of  Ileriut's  Ilotpitat,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Founder^  by  Messrs  James  and  John  Johnstone.  Edin 
burgh,  1S27. 

1  may  add,  as  every  thing  concerning  George  Heriot  is  interesting,  that  liis  second  wife,  <V]ison  Primiose,  was  interred  in 
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/flc/,r„»i.,  /,„,.  ,r„. .  .    •  "'!'"'-  ^'9""^.  Prwcpum  llearici  ct  Caroti  Gcmmarius,  bene  vureTJ  ,LT' 


laclirnmis,  hoc  Uonumentum  pieposuil 

"Obiil  .Ve,i,is  J/irilis  die  16,  a««o  saluli, 
'Ht  (lesiderium  reliqidl. 


I(il2,  a,lalU2(l,  in  ipsojlorcjnmita,  el 

llic  Alicia  Primrosa 

Jacel  crttdo  abrtila  falo, 

Ilitenipestivas 

Vl  rom  pmsa  mnnus. 

Nondiim  bisdenos 

Aimoium  implcrmU  orbes, 

Pitlehm,  pudicii, 

Palris  delicium  ali/iie  liri: 

Qiiam  graiida,  heul  nungmm 

Mater,  decessit,  et  inde 

Cnra  dolorq:   Patri 

Cura  dnlorq:   riro. 

Nm  siMula  lamcn 

Tantum  trtinsfnUt  rccesxit  ; 

Xune  Rosa  prima  Poli 

diiic  fail  aniea  soli." 


,  parentibits,  ct  c 


s  Iristis 


The  loss  of  a  young,  beautiful,  and  amiable  iiartiwi-  «f  •,  „    ■    , 
..evo,., ...  ronnne  .0  a  ebaH.ab,e  ins.i.uUo!:  'T:nZ^'::::L 


interesting,  was  the  i.rnhable  reason  nf  I,„r  l,     i       . 
:.  Scope's  edition  orslo.e:sJ::;:"Z:Z!^"'. 


Bohadil.     I  pray  you,  possess  no  gallant  of  your  acquaintance  with  a  knowledge  of  my  lodging. 
Master  Mal/licw.     Who,  I,  sir?— Lord,  sir; 

Ben  Jonson. 


^-^Jp^^HE  next  morning  found  Nigel  Olifaunt,  the  young  Lord  of  Glenvarlocli, 
■'.-''  .  ([\}'  seated,  sad  and  solitary,  in  hi.s  little  apartment,  in  the  mansion  of  John 
,<; ;  '  :'^fi^  Christie,  the  ship-chandler ;  which  that  honest  tradesman,  in  gratitude 
.t- — ^i^:Xi5  perhaps  to  the  profession  from  which  he  derived  his  chief  support,  appeared 
to  have  constructed  as  nearly  as  possible  u[ion  the  plan  of  a  ship's  cabin. 

It  was  situated  near  to  Paul's  AVharf,  at  the  end  of  one  of  those  intricate  and  narrow 
lanes,  which,  until  that  part  of  the  city  was  swept  away  by  the  great  fire  in  1666, 
constituted  an  extraordinary  labyrinth  of  small,  dark,  damp,  and  unwholesome  streets 
and  alleys,  in  one  corner  or  other  of  which  the  plague  was  then  as  surely  found  lurking, 
as  in  the  obscure  corners  of  Constantinople  in  our  own  time.  But  eTohn  Christie's  house 
looked  out  upon  the  river,  and  had  the  advantage,  therefore,  of  free  air,  impregnated, 
however,  with  the  odoriferous  fumes  of  the  articles  in  which  the  ship-chandler  dealt,  with 
the  odour  of  pitch,  and  the  natural  scent  of  the  ooze  and  sludge  left  by  the  reflux  of  the 
tide. 

Upon  the  whole,  except  that  his  dwelling  did  not  float  with  the  flood-tide,  and  become 
stranded  with  the  ebb,  the  young  lord  was  nearly  as  comfortably  accommodated  as  he 
was  while  on  board  the  little  trading  brig  from  the  long  town  of  Kirkaldy,  in  Fife,  by 
which  he  had  come  a  passenger  to  London.  lie  received,  however,  every  attention 
which  could  be  paid  him  by  his  honest  landlord,  John  Christie  ;  for  Richie  Moniplies 
had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  preserve  his  master's  incognito  so  completely,  but  that 
the  honest  ship-chandler  could  form  a  guess  that  his  guest's  quality  was  superior  to  his 
appearance.      As  for  Dame  Nelly,   his  wife,  a  round,   buxom,  laughter-loving  dame, 
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witli  lihu-k  eyes,  a  tight  well-laced  bodice,  a  green  apron,  and  a  red  iietticoat  edged 
with  a  slight  silver  lace,  and  judiciously  shortened  so  as  to  shew  that  a  short  heel,  and 
a  tight  clean  ancle,  rested  upon  a  well-burnished  shoe, — she,  of  course,  felt  interest  in 
a  young  man,  who,  besides  being  very  handsome,  good-humoured,  and  easily  satisfied 
with  the  accommodations  her  house  afforded,  was  evidently  of  a  rank,  as  well  as  man- 
ners, highly  superior  to  the  skippers  (or  Captains  as  they  called  themselves)  of  mer- 
chant vessels,  who  were  the  usual  tenants  of  the  apartments  which  she  let  to  hire; 
and  at  whose  departure  she  was  sure  to  find  her  well-scrubbed  floor  soiled  with  the 
relics  of  tobacco,  (which,  spite  of  King  James's  Counterblast,  was  then  forcing  itself  into 
use,)  and  her  best  curtains  impregnated  with  the  odour  of  Geneva  and  strong  waters,  to 
Dame  Nelly's  great  indignation ;  for,  as  she  truly  said,  the  smell  of  the  shop  and 
warehouse  was  bad  enough  without  these  additions. 

But  all  Mr.  Olifaunt's  habits  were  regular  and  cleanly,  and  his  address,  though  frank 
and  simple,  shewed  so  much  of  the  courtier  and  gentleman,  as  formed  a  strong  contrast 
with  the  loud  halloo,  coarse  jests,  and  boisterous  impatience,  of  her  maritime  inmates. 
Dame  Nelly  saw  that  her  guest  was  melancholy  also,  notwithstanding  his  efforts  to  seem 
contented  and  cheerful;  and,  in  short,  she  took  that  sort  of  interest  in  him,  without  being 
herself  aware  of  its  extent,  which  an  unscrupulous  gallant  might  have  been  tempted  to 
improve  to  the  prejudice  of  honest  John,  who  was  at  least  a  score  of  years  older  than 
his  helpmate.  Olifaunt,  however,  had  not  only  other  matters  to  think  of,  but  would 
have  regarded  such  an  intrigue,  had  the  idea  ever  occurred  to  him,  as  an  abominable 
and  ungrateful  encroachment  upon  the  laws  of  hospitality,  his  religion  having  been  by 
his  late  father  formed  upon  the  strict  principles  of  tlie  national  faith,  and  his  morality 
upon  those  of  the  nicest  honour.  He  had  not  escaped  the  predominant  weakness  of  his 
country,  an  overweening  sense  of  the  pride  of  birth,  and  a  disposition  to  value  the  worth 
and  consequence  of  others  according  to  the  number  and  the  fame  of  their  deceased 
ancestors;  but  this  pride  of  family  was  well  subdued,  and  in  general  almost  entirely 
concealed,  by  his  good  sense  and  general  courtesy. 

Such  as  we  have  described  him,  Nigel  Olifaunt,  or  rather  the  young  Lord  of  Glen- 
varloch,  was,  when  our  narrative  takes  him  up,  under  great  perplexity  respecting  the 
fate  of  his  trusty  and  only  follower,  Richard  Moniplies,  who  had  been  despatched  by  his 
young  master,  early  the  preceding  morning,  as  far  as  the  court  at  Westminster,  but  had 
not  yet  returned.  His  evening  adventures  the  reader  is  already  acquainted  with,  and  so 
far  knows  more  of  Richie  than  did  his  master,  who  had  not  heard  of  him  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Dame  Nelly  Christie,  in  the  meantime,  regarded  her  guest  with  some  anxiety, 
and  a  great  desire  to  comfort  him  if  possible.  She  placed  on  the  breakfast-table  a  noble 
piece  of  cold  powdered  beef,  with  its  usual  guards  of  turnip  and  carrot,  recommended  her 
mustard  as  coming  direct  from  her  cousin  at  Tewksbury,  and  spiced  the  toast  with  her 
own  hands — and  with  her  own  hands,  also,  drew  a  jug  of  stout  and  nappy  ale,  all  of 
which  were  elements  of  the  substantial  breakfast  of  the  period. 

When  she  saw  that  her  guest's  anxiety  prevented  him  from  doing  justice  to  the  good 
cheer  which  she  set  before  him,  she  commenced  her  career  of  verbal  consolation  with  the 
usual  volubility  of  those  women  in  her  station,  who,  conscious  of  good  looks,  good 
intentions,  and  good  lungs,  entertain  no  fear  either  of  wearying  themselves  or  of 
fatiguing  their  auditors. 

"  Now,  what  the  good  year  !  are  we  to  send  you  down  to  Scotland  as  thin  as  you  came 
up  ? — I  am  sure  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature.  There  was  my  good- 
man's  father,  old  Sandie  Christie,  I  have  heard  he  was  an  atomy  when  he  came  up  from 
the  North,  and  I  am  sure  he  died,  Saint  Barnaby  was  ten  years,  at  twenty  stone  weight. 
I  was  a  bareheaded  girl  at  the  time,  and  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  though  I  had  little 
thought  of  marrying  John  then,  who  had  a  score  of  years  the  better  of  me — but  he  is  a 
thriving  man  and    a  kind  husband — and  his  father,  as  I  was  saying,  died  as  fat  as  a 
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cliurclnvarden.     Well,  sir,  but  I  hope  I  have  not  offended  you  for  my  little  joke — and 
I  hope  the  ale  is  to  j'our  honour's  liking, — and  the  beef — and  the  mustard  ?" 

"  All  excellent — all  too  good,"  answered  Olifaunt ;  "  you  have  every  thing  so  clean 
and  tidy,  dame,  that  I  shall  not  know  how  to  live  when  I  go  back  to  my  own  country — 
if  ever  I  go  back  there." 

This  was  added  as  it  seemed  involuntarily,  and  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  I  warrant  your  honour  go  back  again  if  you  like  it,"  said  the  dame ;  "  unless  you 
think  rather  of  taking  a  pretty,  well-dowered  English  lady,  as  some  of  your  countryfolk 
have  done.  I  assure  you  some  of  the  best  of  the  city  have  married  Scotsmen.  There 
was  Lady  Trebleplurab,  Sir  Thomas  Trebleplumb  the  great  Turkey  merchant's  widow, 
married  Sir  Awley  Maeauloy,  whom  your  honour  knows,  doubtless;  and  pretty  Mistress 
Doublefee,  old  Sergeant  Uoublefee's  daughter,  jumped  out  of  window,  and  was  married 
at  May-fair  to  a  Scotsman  with  a  hard  name;  and  old  Pitelipost  the  timber-merchant's 
daughters  did  little  better,  for  they  married  two  Irishmen  ;  and  when  folks  jeer  me  about 
having  a  Scotsman  for  lodger,  meaning  your  honour,  I  teU  them  they  are  afraid  of  their 
daughters  and  their  mistresses ;  and  sure  I  have  a  right  to  stand  up  for  the  Scots,  since 
John  Christie  is  half  a  Scotsman,  and  a  thriving  man,  and  a  good  husband,  though  there 
is  a  score  of  years  between  us  ;  and  so  I  would  have  your  honour  cast  care  away,  and 
mend  your  breakfast  with  a  morsel  and  a  draught." 

"  At  a  word,  my  kind  hostess,  I  cannot,"  said  Olifaunt ;  "  I  am  anxious  about  this 
knave  of  mine,  who  has  been  so  long  absent  in  this  dangerous  town  of  yours." 

It  may  be  noticed  in  passing,  that  Dame  Nelly's  ordinary  mode  of  consolation  was  to 
disprove  tlie  existence  of  any  cause  for  distress ;  and  she  is  said  to  have  carried  this  so 
far  as  to  comfort  a  neighbour,  who  had  lost  her  husband,  with  the  assurance  that  the 
dear  defunct  would  be  better  to-morrow,  which  perhaps  might  not  have  proved  an  appro- 
priate, even  if  it  had  been  a  possible,  mode  of  relief.  On  this  occasion  she  denied  stoutly 
that  Richie  had  been  absent  altogetlier  twenty  hours;  and  as  for  people  being  killed  in 
the  streets  of  London,  to  be  sure  two  men  had  been  found  in  Tower-ditch  last  week,  but 
that  was  far  to  the  east,  and  the  other  poor  man  that  had  his  throat  cut  in  the  fields,  had 
met  his  mishap  near  by  Islington;  and  he  that  was  stabbed  by  the  young  Templar  in  a 
drunken  frolic,  by  St.  Clement's  in  the  Strand,  was  an  Irishman.  All  which  evidence 
she  produced  to  shew  that  none  of  these  casualties  had  occurred  in  a  case  exactly  parallel 
with  that  of  Richie,  a  Scotsman,  and  on  his  return  from  ^Vestminstcr. 

"My  better  comfort  is,  my  good  dame,"  answered  Olifaunt,  "that  the  lad  is  no  brawler 
or  quarreller,  unless  strongly  urged,  and  that  he  has  nothing  valuable  about  him  to  any 
one  but  me." 

"  Your  honour  speaks  very  well,"  retorted  the  inexhaustible  hostess,  who  protracted 
her  task  of  taking  away,  and  putting  to  rights,  in  order  that  she  might  ])rolong  her 
gossip.  "  I'll  uphold  Master  Moniplies  to  be  neither  reveller  nor  brawler,  for  if  he  liked 
such  things  he  might  be  visiting  and  junketing  with  the  young  folks  about  here  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  he  never  dreams  of  it ;  and  when  I  asked  the  young  man  to  go  as 
far  as  my  gossip's,  Dame  Drinkwater,  to  taste  a  glass  of  aniseed,  and  a  bit  of  the  groan- 
ing cheese, — for  Dame  Drinkwater  has  had  twins,  as  I  told  your  honour,  sir — and  I 
meant  it  quite  civilly  to  the  young  man,  but  he  chose  to  sit  and  keep  house  with  John 
Christie ;  and  I  dare  say  there  is  a  score  of  years  between  them,  for  your  honour's 
servant  looks  scarce  much  older  than  I  am.  I  wonder  what  they  could  have  to  say  to 
each  other.     I  asked  John  Christie,  but  he  bid  me  go  to  sleep." 

"  If  he  comes  not  soon,"  said  his  master,  "  I  will  thank  j'ou  to  tell  me  what  magistrate 
I  can  address  myself  to ;  for  besides  my  anxiety  for  the  poor  fellow's  safety,  he  has 
papers  of  importance  about  him." 

"  Oil !  your  honour  m.ay  be  assured  he  will  be  back  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  said 
Daiiic  Nelly  :  "  he  is  not  the  lad  to  stay  out  twenty-four  hours  at  a  stretch.     And  for 
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the  papers,  I  am  sure  your  honour  will  pardon  him  for  just  giving  me  a  peep  at  the 
corner,  as  I  was  giving  him  a  small  cup,  not  so  large  as  my  thimble,  of  distilled  waters, 
to  fortify  his  stomach  against  the  damps,  and  it  was  directed  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent 
Majesty;  and  so  doubtless  his  Majesty  has  kept  Richie  out  of  civility  to  consider  of  your 
honour's  letter,  and  send  back  a  iitting  reply." 

Dame  Nelly  here  hit  by  chance  on  a  more  available  topic  of  consolation  than  those  she 
had  hitherto  touched  upon;  for  the  youthful  lord  had  himself  some  vague  hopes  that  his 
messenger  might  have  been  delayed  at  Court  until  a  fitting  and  favourable  answer  should 
be  despatched  back  to  him.  Inexperienced,  however,  in  public  aiiairs  as  he  certaiidy 
was,  it  required  only  a  moment's  consideration  to  convince  him  of  the  ini[)robability  of 
an  expectation  so  contrary  to  all  he  had  heard  of  etiquette,  as  well  as  the  dilatory  proceed- 
ing in  a  court  suit,  and  he  answered  the  good-natured  hostess  with  a  sigh,  that  he 
doubted  whether  the  King  would  even  look  on  the  paper  addressed  to  him,  far  less  take  it 
into  his  immediate  consideration. 

"Now,  out  upon  you  for  a  faint-hearted  gentleman!' 
said  the  good  dame;  "  and  why  should  he  not  do  as  much 
for  us  as  our  gracious  Queen  Elizabeth  ?  Many  people 
say  this  and  that  about  a  queen  and  a  king,  but  I  think  a 
king  comes  more  natural  to  us  English  folks;  and  this 
good  gentleman  goes  as  often  down  by  water  to  Green- 
wich, and  employs  as  many  of  the  bargemen  and  water- 
men of  all  kinds;  and  maintains,  in  his  royal  grace, 
John  Taylor  the  water-poet,  who  keeps  both  a  sculler 
and  a  pair  of  oars.  And  he  has  made  a  comely  Court 
at  Whitehall,  just  by  the  river,  and  since  the  King  is 
so  good  a  friend  to  the  Thames,  I  cannot  see,  if  it 
please  your  honour,  why  all  his  subjects,  and  your 
honour  in  specialty,  should  not  have  satisfaction  by 
his  hands." 

"  True,  dame — true, — let  us  hope  for  the  best;  but 
I  must  take  my  cloak  and  rapier,  and  pray  your 
husband  in  courtesy  to  teacli  me  tlie  way  to  a 
magistrate." 

"  Sure,  sir,"  said  the  prompt  dame,  "  lean  do  that  as  well  as  he,  who  has  been  a  slow 
man  of  his  tongue  all  his  life,  though  I  will  give  him  his  due  for  being  a  loving  husband, 
and  a  man  as  well  to  pass  in  the  world  as  any  betwixt  us  and  the  top  of  the  lane.  And 
so  there  is  the  sitting  alderman,  that  is  alwaj's  at  the  Guildhall,  which  is  close  by  Paul's, 
and  so  I  warrant  you  he  puts  all  to  rights  in  the  city  that  wisdom  can  mend;  and  for  the 
rest  there  is  no  help  but  patience.  But  I  wish  I  were  as  sure  of  forty  pounds,  as  I  am 
that  the  young  man  will  come  back  safe  and  sound." 

Olifiunt,  in  great  and  anxious  doubt  of  what  the  good  dame  so  strongly  averred,  flung 
his  cloak  on  one  shoulder,  and  was  about  to  belt  on  his  rapier,  when  first  the  voice  of 
Richie  Moniplies  on  the  stair,  and  then  that  faithful  emissary's  appearance  in  the  chamber, 
put  the  matter  beyond  question.  Dame  Nelly,  after  congratulating  Moniplies  on  his 
return,  and  paying  several  compliments  to  her  own  sagacity  for  having  foretold  it,  was  at 
length  pleased  to  leave  the  apartment.  The  truth  was,  that,  besides  some  instinctive 
feelings  of  good-breeding  which  combated  her  curiosity,  she  saw  there  was  no  chance  of 
Richie's  proceeding  in  his  narrative  while  she  was  in  the  room,  and  she  therefore 
retreated,  trusting  that  her  own  address  would  get  the  secret  out  of  one  or  other  of  the 
young  men,  when  she  should  have  either  by  himself. 

"  Now,  in  Heaven's  name,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  said  Nigel  Olifaunt.- — Where  have  you 
been,  or  what  have   you  been  about  ?     You  look  as  pale  as  death.     There  is  blood  on 
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your  hand,  and  your  clothes  are  torn.  AVliat  barns-breaking  Lave  you  been  at  ?  You 
have  been  drunk,  Richard,  and  fighting." 

"Figliting  I  have  been,"  said  Uichard,  "in  a  small  way;  but  for  being  drunk,  that's 
a  job  ill  to  manage  in  this  town,  without  money  to  come  by  liquor;  and  as  for  barns- 
breaking,  the  deil  a  tiling's  broken  but  my  head.  It's  not  made  of  iron,  I  wot,  nor  my 
claithes  of  chenzie-mail;  so  a  club  smashed  the  tane,  and  a  claught  damaged  the  tither. 
Some  misleard  rascals  abused  my  country,  but  I  think  I  cleared  the  causey  of  them. 
However,  the  haiU  hive  was  ower  mony  for  me  at  last,  and  I  got  this  eclipse  on  the 
crown,  and  then  I  was  carried  beyond  my  kenning,  to  a  sma'  booth  at  the  Temple  Port, 
where  they  sell  the  whirlygigs  and  mony-go-rounds  that  measure  out  time  as  a  man 
wad  measure  a  tai'tan  web;  and  then  th(;y  bled  me,  wold  I  nold  I,  and  were  reasonably 
civil,  esj)ecially  an  auld  countryman  of  ours,  of  whom  more  hereafter." 

"  And  at  what  o'clock  might  this  be  ?"  said  Nigel. 

"The  twa  iron  carles  yonder,  at  the  kirk  beside  the  I'ort,  were  just  banging  out 
sax  o'the  clock." 

"  And  why  came  you  not  home  as  soon  as  you  recovered  ?"  said  Nigel. 

"  In  truth,  my  lord,  every  irhi/  has  its  ivherefore,  and  this  has  a  gude  ane,"  answered 
his  follower.  "  To  come  hame,  I  behoved  to  ken  whare  hame  was  ;  now,  I  bad  clean 
tint  the  name  of  the  wynd,  and  the  mair  I  asked,  the  mair  the  folk  leugh,  and  the  farther 
they  sent  me  wrang  ;  sae  I  gave  it  up  till  God  should  send  daylight  to  help  me  ;  and  as 
I  saw  inysell  near  a  kirk  at  the  lang  run,  I  e'en  crap  in  to  talic  up  my  night's  quarters 
in  the  kirkyard." 

"  In  the  churchyard  !"  said  Nigel — "  But  I  need  not  ask  what  drove  you  to  such 
a  pinch." 

"  It  wasna  sae  much  the  want  o'  siller,  my  Lord  Nigel,"  said  llichie,  with  an  air  of 
mysterious  importance,  "  for  I  was  no  sae  absolute  without  means,  of  whilk  mair  anon  ; 
but  I  thought  I  wad  never  ware  a  saxpence  sterling  on  ane  of  their  saucy  chamberlains 
at  a  hostelry,  sae  lang  as  I  could  sleep  fresh  and  fine  in  a  fair,  dry,  spring  night.  Mony 
a  time  when  1  hac  come  hame  ower  late,  and  faund  the  West-Port  steekit,  and  the  waiter 
ill-willy,  I  have  garr'd  the  Sexton  of  Saint  Cuthbert's  calf-ward  serve  me  for  my  quar- 
ters. But  then  there  are  dainty  green  graffs  in  Saint  Cuthbert's  kirkyard,  where  ane 
may  sleep  as  if  they  were  in  a  down-bed,  till  they  hear  the  lavrock  singing  up  in  the  air 
as  high  as  the  Castle  ;  whereas,  and  behold,  these  London  kirkyards  are  causeyed  with 
through-stanes,  panged  hard  and  fast  thegither ;  and  my  cloak  being  something  thread- 
bare, made  but  a  thin  mattress,  so  I  was  fain  to  give  up  my  bed  before  every  limb  about 
me  was  crippled.     Dead  folks  may  sleep  yonder  sound  enow,  but  deil  haet  else." 

"  And  what  became  of  you  next  ?"  said  his  master. 

"  I  just  took  to  a  canny  bulk-head,  as  they  ca'  them  here  ;  that  is,  the  boards  on  the 
tap  of  their  bits  of  outshots  of  stalls  and  booths,  and  there  I  slcepit  as  sound  as  if  I  was 
in  a  castle.  Not  but  I  was  disturbed  with  some  of  the  night-walking  queans  and  swag- 
gering billies,  but  when  they  found  there  was  nothing  to  be  got  by  me  but  a  slash  of  my 
Andrew  Ferrara,  they  bid  me  goodnight  for  a  beggarly  Scot  ;  and  I  was  e'en  weel 
pleased  to  be  sae  cheap  rid  of  them.  And  in  the  morning,  I  cam  daikering  here,  but  sad 
wark  I  had  to  find  the  way,  for  I  had  been  east  as  far  as  the  place  they  ca'  Mile-End, 
though  it  is  mair  like  sax-mile- end." 

"  Well,  llichie,"  answered  Nigel,  "  I  am  glad  all  this  has  ended  so  well — go  get  some- 
thing to  eat.     I  am  sure  you  need  it." 

"  In  troth  do  I,  sir,"  replied  Moniplies  ;  "  but,  witli  your  lordshii)'s  leave " 

"  Forget  the  lordship  for  the  present,  Kichie,  as  I  have  often  told  you  before." 

"  Faith,"  replied  Kichie,  "  I  could  weel  forget  that  your  honour  was  a  lord,  but  then 
I  behoved  to  forget  that  I  am  a  lord's  man,  and  that's  not  so  easy.  But  however," 
he  added,  assisting  his  description  with  the  thmnb  and  tlio  two  forefingers  of  his  riglit 
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Iiand,  thrust  out  after  the  fashion  of  a  bird's  claw,  while  the  little  finger  and  the  ring- 
finger  were  closed  upon  the  palm,  "  to  the  Court  I  went,  and  my  friend  tiiat  promised 
me  a  sight  of  his  Majesty's  most  gracious  presence,  was  as  gude  as  his  word,  and  carried 
me  into  the  back  olfices,  where  I  got  the  best  breakfast  I  have  had  since  we  came  here, 
and  it  did  me  gude  for  the  rest  of  the  day  ;  for  as  to  what  I  have  eaten  in  this  accursed 
town,  it  is  aye  sauced  with  the  disquieting  thought  that  it  maun  be  paid  for.  After  a' 
there  was  but  beef  banes  and  fat  brose  ;  but  king's  cauff,  your  honour  kens,  is  better  than 
ither  folk's  corn  ;  at  ony  rate,  it  was  a'  in  free  awmous. — But  I  see,"  he  added,  stopping 
short,  "  that  your  honour  waxes  impatient." 

"  By  no  means,  Richie,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  with  an  air  of  resignation,  for  he 
well  knew  his  domestic  would  not  mend  his  pace  ibr  goading  ;  "  you  have  sulFered  enough 
in  the  embassy  to  have  a  right  to  tell  the  story  in  your  own  way.  Only  let  me  pray  for 
the  name  of  the  friend  who  was  to  introduce  you  into  the  King's  presence.  You  were 
very  mysterious  on  the  subject,  when  you  undertook,  through  his  means,  to  have 
the  Supplication  put  into  his  Majesty's  own  hands,  since  those  sent  heretofore,  I  have 
every  reason  to  think,  went  no  farther  than  his  secretary's." 

"  Weel,  my  lord,"  said  Richie,  "  I  did  not  tell  you  his  name  and  quality  at  first, 
because  I  thought  you  would  be  alTronted  at  the  like  of  him  having  to  do  in  your  lord- 
ship's afl'airs.  But  mony  a  man  climbs  up  in  Court  by  waur  help.  It  was  just  Laurie 
Linklater,  one  of  the  yeomen  of  the  kitchen,  that  was  my  father's  apprentice  lang  syne." 

"  A  yeoman  of  the  kitchen — a  scullion  !"  exclaimed  Lord  Nigel,  pacing  the  room  in 
displeasure. 

"  But  consider,  sir,"  said  Richie,  composedly,  "  that  a'  your  great  friends  hung  back, 
and  shunned  to  own  you,  or  to  advocate  your  petition  ;  and  then,  though  I  am  sure  I 
wish  Laurie  a  higher  office,  for  your  lordship's  sake  and  for  mine,  and  especially  for  his 
ain  sake,  being  a  friendly  lad,  yet  your  lordship  must  consider,  that  a  scullion — if  a  yeo- 
man of  the  King's  most  royal  kitchen  may  be  called  a  scullion — may  weel  rank  with  a 
master-cook  elsewhere ;  being  that  king's  cauff,  as  I  said  before,  is  better  than " 

"  You  are  right  and  I  was  wrong,"  said  the  young  nobleman.  "  I  have  no  choice  of 
means  of  making  my  case  known,  so  that  they  be  honest." 

"  Laurie  is  as  honest  a  lad  as  ever  lifted  a  ladle,"  said  Richie  ;  '•  not  but  what  I  dare  to 
say  he  can  lick  his  fingers  like  other  folk,  and  reason  good.  But,  in  fine,  for  I  see  your 
honour  is  waxing  impatient,  he  brought  me  to  the  palace,  where  a'  was  astir  for  the  King 
going  out  to  hunt  or  hawk  on  Blackheath,  I  think  they  ca'd  it.  And  there  was  a  horse 
stood  with  all  the  quarries  about  it,  a  bonny  gray  as  ever  was  foaled ;  and  the  saddle  and 
the  stirrups,  and  the  curb  and  bit,  o'  burning  gowd,  or  silver  gilded  at  least ;  and  down, 
sir,  came  the  King,  with  all  his  nobles,  dressed  out  in  his  hunting-suit  of  green,  doubly 
laced,  and  laid  down  with  gowd.  I  minded  the  very  face  o'  him,  though  it  was  lang 
since  I  saw  him.  But  my  certie,  lad,  thought  I,  times  are  changed  since  ye  came  fleeing 
down  the  back-stairs  of  auld  Holy  rood- House,  in  grit  fear,  having  your  breeks  in  your 
hand  without  time  to  put  them  on,  and  Frank  Stewart,  the  wild  Earl  of  Bothwell,  hard 
at  your  haunches  ;  and  if  auld  Lord  Glenvarloch  hadna  cast  his  mantle  about  his  arm, 
and  taken  bluidy  wounds  mair  than  ane  in  your  behalf,  you  wald  not  have  craw'd 
sae  crouse  this  day;  and  so  saying,  I  could  not  but  think  your  lordship's  Sifflication 
could  not  be  less  than  most  acceptable  ;  and  so  I  banged  in  among  the  crowd  of  lords. 
Laurie  thought  me  mad,  and  held  me  by  the  cloak-lap  till  the  cloth  rave  in  his  hand  ; 
and  so  I  banged  in  right  before  the  King  just  as  he  mounted,  and  crammed  the  Sifflica- 
tion into  his  hand,  and  he  opened  it  like  in  amaze;  and  just  as  he  saw  the  first  line,  I 
was  minded  to  make  a  reverence,  and  I  had  the  ill  luck  to  hit  his  jaud  o'  a  beast  on  the 
nose  with  my  hat,  and  scaur  the  creature,  and  she  swarved  aside,  and  the  King,  that  sits 
na  mickle  better  than  a  draff  pock  on  the  saddle,  was  like  to  have  gotten  a  clean  coup, 
and  that  might  have  cost  my  craig  a  raxing — and  he  flung  down  the  paper  amang  the 
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beast's  feet,  and  eried,  '  Away  \vi'  the  fiiuse  loon  that  brought  it  I'  Ami  they  grippit 
me,  and  cried  Treason  ;  and  I  thought  of  the  Kuthvens  that  were  dirked  in  their  ain 
house,  for,  it  may  be,  as  small  a  forfeit.  However,  they  spak  only  of  scourging  me,  and 
had  me  away  to  the  porter's  lodge  to  try  the  tawse  on  my  back,  and  I  was  crying  mercy 
as  loud  as  I  could  ;  and  the  King,  when  he  had  righted  himsell  on  the  saddle,  gathered 
his  breath,  cried  to  do  me  nae  harm  ;  for,  said  he,  he  is  ane  of  our  ain  Norland  slots,  I 
ken  by  the  rowt  of  him, — and  they  a'  laughed  and  rowted  loud  enough.  And  then  he 
said,  Gie  him  a  copy  of  the  proclamation,  and  let  him  go  down  to  the  Xortli  by  the  next 
light  collier,  before  waur  come  o  't.  So  they  let  me  go,  and  rode  a'  sniggering,  laughing, 
and  rounding  in  ilk  ither's  lugs.  A  sair  life  I  had  wi'  Laurie  Linklater  ;  for  he  said  it 
would  be  the  ruin  of  him.  And  then,  when  I  told  him  it  was  in  your  matter,  he  said  if 
he  had  known  before  he  would  have  risked  a  scauding  for  j-ou,  because  he  minded  the 
brave  old  Lord,  your  father.  And  then  he  shewed  how  I  suld  have  done, — and  that  I 
suld  have  held  up  my  hand  to  my  brow,  as  if  the  grandeur  of  the  King  and  his  horse- 
graith  thegither  had  casten  the  glaiks  in  my  een,  and  mair  jackanape  tricks  I  suld  hae 
played,  instead  of  offering  the  Sifflication,  he  said,  as  if  I  had  been  bringing  guts  to  a 
bear.*  '  For,'  said  he,  '  Kichie,  the  King  is  a  weel-natured  and  just  man  of  his  ain  kindly 
nature,  but  he  has  a  whin  maggots  that  maun  be  cannily  guided  ;  and  then,  Richie,'  says 
he,  in  a  very  laigh  tone,  '  I  would  tell  it  to  nane  but  a  wise  man  like  yoursell,  but  the 
King  has  them  about  him  wad  corrupt  an  angel  from  heaven  ;  but  I  could  have  gi'en  you 
avisement  how  to  have  guided  him,  but  now  it 's  like  after  meat  mustard.' — '  Aweel, 
aweel,  Laurie,'  said  I,  '  it  may  be  as  you  say  ;  but  since  I  am  clear  of  the  tawse  and  the 
porter's  lodge,  sifflicate  wha  like,  deil  hae  Richie  Moniplics  if  he  come  siiHicating  here 
again.' — And  so  away  I  came,  and  I  wasna  far  by  the  Temple  Port,  or  Bar,  or  whatever 
they  ca'  it,  when  I  met  with  the  misadventure  that  I  tauld  you  of  before." 

"  Well,  my  honest  Richie,"  said  Lord  Nigel,  "  your  attempt  was  well  meant,  and  not 
so  ill  conducted,  I  think,  as  to  have  deserved  so  bad  an  issue  ;  but  go  to  your  beef  and 
mustard,  and  we'll  talk  of  the  rest  afterwards." 

"  There  is  nae  mair  to  be  spoken,  sir,"  said  his  follower,  "  except  that  I  met  ane  very 
honest,  fair-spoken,  weel-put-on  gentleman,  or  rather  burgher,  as  I  think,  that  was  in  the 
whigmaleery  man's  baekshop  ;  and  when  he  learned  wha  I  was,  behold  he  was  a  kindly 
Scot  himsell,  and,  what  is  more,  a  town's-bairn  o'  the  gude  town,  and  he  behoved  to 
compel  me  to  take  this  Portugal  piece,  to  drink,  forsooth — My  certie,  thought  I,  we  ken 
better,  for  we  will  eat  it — and  he  spoke  of  paying  your  lordship  a  visit." 

"  You  did  not  tell  him  where  I  lived,  you  knave  ?"  said  the  Lord  Nigel,  angrily. 
"  'Sdeath !  I  shall  have  every  clownish  burgher  from  Edinburgh  come  to  gaze  on  my 
distress,  and  pay  a  shilling  for  having  seen  the  Motionf  of  the  Poor  Noble." 

"  Tell  him  where  you  lived  ?"  said  Richie,  evading  the  question ;  "  How  could  I  tell 
him  what  I  kendna  mysell  ?  If  I  had  minded  the  name  of  the  wynd,  I  need  not  have 
slept  in  the  kirk -yard  3'estreen." 

"  See,  then,  that  you  give  no  one  notice  of  our  lodging,"  said  the  young  nobleman  ; 
"  those  with  whom  I  have  business  I  can  meet  at  Paul's,  or  in  the  Court  of  Requests." 

"  This  is  steeking  the  stable-door  when  the  steed  is  stolen,"  thought  Richie  to  himself ; 
"  but  I  must  put  him  on  another  pin." 

.So  thinking,  he  asked  the  young  lord  what  was  in  the  Proclamation  which  he  still  held 
folded  in  his  hand  ;  "  for,  having  little  time  to  spell  at  it,"  said  he,  "  your  lordship  weU 
knows  I  ken  nought  about  it  but  the  grand  blazon  at  the  tap — the   lion  has  gotten 

*  I  amccrUin  this  prudential  advice  is  not  original  on  >tr.  Linklatcr's  part,  but  I  am  not  at  present  able  to  produce  my 
authority.  1  think  it  amounted  to  this,  that  James  flung  down  a  petition  presented  by  some  supplicant  who  paid  no  compli- 
mcnts  to  his  horse,  and  expressed  no  admir.-ition  at  the  splendour  of  liis  furniture,  saying  *'  Shall  a  king  cumber  himself 
about  the  petition  of  a  beggar,  while  the  beggar  disregards  the  king's  splendour !"  It  is,  I  tliink.  Sir  John  }larrington  who 
recommends,  AS  a  sure  mode  to  the  king's  favour,  to  praise  the  paces  of  the  royal  palfrey. 

♦  Mnliiiii — Puppet-show. 
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a  claiight  of  our  auld  Scottisli  shield  now,  but  it  was  as  wool  u{)Iield  when  it  had  a  unicorn 
on  ilk  side  of  it." 

Lord  Nigel  read  the  Proclamation,  and  he  coloured  deep  with  shame  and  indignation 
as  he  read ;  for  the  purport  was,  to  his  injured  feelings,  like  the  pouring  of  ardent  spirits 
upon  a  recent  wound. 

"  What  deil's  in  tlie  paper,  my  lord  ?"  said  Richie,  unable  to  suppress  his  curiosity  as 
he  observed  his  master  change  colour  ;  "  I  wadna  ask  such  a  thing,  only  the  Proclama- 
tion is  not  a  private  thing,  but  is  meant  for  a'  men's  hearing." 

"  It  is  indeed  meant  for  all  men's  hearing,"  replied  Lord  Nigel,  "  and  it  proclaims  the 
shame  of  our  country,  and  the  ingratitude  of  our  Prince." 

"  Now  the  Lord  preserve  us  !  and  to  publish  it  in  London  too  !"  ejaculated  Moniplies. 

"  Hiu-k  ye,  Eichard,"  said  Nigel  Olifaunt,  "  in  this  paper  the  Lords  of  the  Council  set 
forth,  that  'in  consideration  of  the  resort  of  idle  persons  of  low  condition  forth  from  his 
Majesty's  kingdom  of  Scotland  to  his  English  Court  — filling  the  same  with  their  suits 
and  supplications,  and  dishonouring  the  royal  presence  with  their  base,  poor,  and 
beggarly  persons,  to  tiie  disgrace  of  their  country  in  the  estimation  of  tlie  English ;  these 
are  to  prohibit  the  skippers,  masters  of  vessels,  and  others,  in  every  part  of  Scotland, 
from  bringing  such  miserable  creatures  up  to  Court,  under  pain  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment.' " 

"  I  marie  the  skipper  took  us  on  board,"  said  Eichio. 

"  Then  you  need  not  marvel  how  you  are  to  get  back  again,"  said  Lord  Nigel,  '•  for 
here  is  a  clause  which  says,  that  such  idle  suitors  are  to  be  transported  back  to  Scotland 
at  his  Majesty's  expense,  and  punished  for  their  audacity  with  stripes,  stocking,  or  incar- 
ceration, according  to  their  demerits — that  is  to  say,  I  suppose,  according  to  the  degree 
of  their  poverty,  for  I  see  no  other  demerit  specified." 

"  This  will  scarcely,"  said  Eichie,  "  square  with  our  old  jiroverb — 


But  what  says  the  paper  farther,  my  lord  ?" 

"  Oh,  only  a  small  clause  which  especially  concerns  us,  making  some  stiU  heavier 
denunciations  against  those  suitors  who  shall  be  so  bold  as  to  approach  the  Court,  under 
pretext  of  seeking  payment  of  old  debts  due  to  them  by  the  King,  which,  the  paper  states, 
is,  of  all  species  of  importunity,  that  which  is  most  odious  to  his  Majesty."* 

"  The  King  has  neighbours  in  that  matter,"  said  Richie  ;  "  but  it  is  not  every  one 
that  can  shift  off  that  sort  of  cattle  so  easily  as  he  does." 

Their  conversation  was  here  interru])ted  by  a  knocking  at  the  door.  Olifaunt  looked 
out  at  the  window,  and  saw  an  elderly  respectable  person  whom  he  knew  not.  Eichie 
also  peeped,  and  recognized,  but,  recognizing,  chose  not  to  acknowledge,  his  friend  of  the 
preceding  evening.  Afraid  that  his  share  in  the  visit  might  be  detected,  he  made  his 
escape  out  of  the  apartment  under  pretext  of  going  to  his  breakfast ;  and  left  their 
landlady  the  task  of  ushering  Master  George  into  Lord  Nigel's  apartment,  which  she 
performed  with  much  courtesy. 

*  The  English  agreed  in  nothingraore  unanimously  than  in  censuring  James  on  account  of  the  beggarly  rabble  which  not 
only  attended  the  King  at  his  coming  first  out  of  Scotland,  "  but,"  says  Osborne,  "  which,  through  liis  whole  reign,  like  a 
fluent  spring,  were  found  still  crossing  the  Tweed."  Yet  it  is  certain,  from  the  number  of  proclamations  published  by  the 
Prii.-y  Council  in  Scotland,  and  bearing  marks  of  the  King's  own  diction,  that  he  was  sensible  of  the  whole  inconveniences  and 
unpopularity  attending  the  importunate  crowd  of  disrespectable  suitors,  and  as  desirous  to  get  rid  of  them  as  his  Southern 
subjects  could  be.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  his  Majesty  argued  with  his  Scottish  subjects  nn  the  disrespect  they  were  bringing 
on  their  native  country  and  sovereign,  by  causing  the  English  to  suppose  there  were  no  well-nurtured  or  independent  gentry 
in  Scotland,  they  who  presented  themselves  being,  in  the  opinion  and  conceit  of  all  beholders,  "but  idle  rascals,  and  poor 
miserable  bodies."  It  was  even  in  vain  that  the  vessels  which  brought  up  this  unwelcome  cargo  of  petitioners  were  threatened 
with  fine  and  confiscation  ;  the  undaunted  suitors  continued  to  press  forward,  and,  as  one  of  the  proclamations  says,  many  of 
them  imder  pretence  of  recjuiring  payment  of  "auld  debts  due  to  them  by  the  King,"  which,  it  is  observed  with  great  na'iveti', 
"is,  of  all  kinds  of  importunity,  most  unplcasing  to  his  Majesty."  The  expressions  in  the  text  are  selected  from  these  curious 
proclamations. 


Ay,  sir,  the  clouted  shoe  liatli  ofttiine-s  craTt  in't, 

As  saj's  the  rustic  proverb;  and  your  citizen, 

In's  grojjram  suit,  gold  chain,  and  well-black'd  shoes. 

Bears  under  his  flat  cap  ofttimes  a  brain 

Wiser  than  burns  beneath  the  cap  and  feather, 

Or  seethes  witliin  the  statesman's  velvet  nightcap. 

Read  me  my 


^'^^^'Sj^SlIE  young  Scottish  nobleman  received  the  citizen  witli  distant  politeness, 
*>^W;f>(ii  expressing  tliat  sort  of  reserve  by  which  those  of  the  higher  ranks  are  some- 
t'?!!!^^  times  willing  to  make  a  plebeian  sensible  that  he  is  an  intruder.  But  Master 
K-iy^-^/ci  George  seemed  neither  displeased  nor  disconcerted.  lie  assumed  the  chair, 
which,  in  deference  to  his  respectable  appearance,  Lord  Nigel  offered  to  him,  and  said, 
after  a  moment's  pause,  during  which  he  had  looked  attentively  at  the  young  man,  with 
respect  not  unmingled  with  emotion — "You  will  forgive  me  for  this  rudeness,  my  lord; 
but  I  was  endeavouring  to  trace  in  your  youthful  countenance  the  features  of  my  good 
old  lord,  your  excellent  father." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  ere  young  Glenvarloeh  replied,  still  with  a  reserved 
manner, — "  I  have  been  reckoned  like  my  father,  sir, — and  am  happy  to  see  any  one  that 
respects  his  memory.  But  the  business  which  calls  me  to  this  city  is  of  a  hasty  as  well 
as  of  a  private  nature,  and " 

"  I  understand  the  hint,  my  lord,"  said  blaster  George,  "  and  would  not  be  guilty  of 
long  detaining  you  from  business,  or  more  agreeable  conversation.  ]\Iy  errand  is  almost 
done  when  I  have  said  that  my  name  is  George  lleriot,  warnilj'  befriended,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  employment  of  the  Eoyal  Family  of  Scotland,  more  than  twenty  years 
since,  by  your  excellent  father;  and  that,  learning  from  a  follower  of  yours  that  your 
lordship  was  in  this  city  in  prosecution  of  some  business  of  importance,  it  is  my  duty — it 
is  my  pleasure — to  wait  on  the  son  of  my  respected  patron;  and,  as  I  am  somewhat 
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known  both  at  the  court  and  in  the  city,  to  offer  him  such  aid  in  the  furthering  of  Iiis 
atJairs,  as  my  credit  and  experience  may  be  able  to  afford." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  either,  Master  Heriot,"  said  Lord  Nigel,  "  and  I  thank  you 
heartily  for  the  goodwill  with  which  you  have  placed  them  at  a  stranger's  disposal;  but 
my  business  at  court  is  done  and  ended,  and  I  intend  to  leave  London,  and,  indeed,  the 
island,  for  foreign  travel  and  military  service.  I  may  add,  that  the  suddenness  of  my 
departure  occasions  my  having  little  time  at  my  disposal." 

Master  Heriot  did  not  take  the  hint,  but  sat  fast,  with  an  embarrassed  countenance, 
however,  like  one  who  had  something  to  say  that  he  knew  not  exactly  how  to  make 
effectual.  At  length  he  said,  with  a  dubious  smile,  "  You  are  fortunate,  my  lord,  in 
having  so  soon  despatched  your  business  at  court.  Your  talking  landlady  informs  me 
you  have  been  but  a  fortnight  in  this  city.  It  is  usually  months  and  years  ere  the  Court 
and  a  suitor  shake  hands  and  part." 

"  My  business,"  said  Lord  Nigel,  with  a  brevity  which  was  intended  to  stop  farther 
discussion,  "  was  summarily  despatched." 

Still  Master  Heriot  i-emained  seated,  and  there  was  a  cordial  good-humour  added  to  the 
reverence  of  his  appearance,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  Lord  Nigel  to  be  more 
explicit  in  requesting  his  absence. 

"  Your  lordship  has  not  yet  had  time,"  said  the  citizen,  .still  attempting  to  sustain  the 
conversation,  "  to  visit  the  places  of  amusement, — the  playhouses,  and  other  places  to 
which  youth  resort.  But  I  see  in  your  lordship's  hand  one  of  tlie  new-invented  plots  of 
the  piece,*  which  they  hand  about  of  late — May  I  ask  what  play  ?" 

"Oh!  a  well-known  piece,"  said  Lord  Nigel, 
impatiently  throwing  down  the  Proclamation,  which 
he  bad  hitherto  been  twisting  to  and  fro  in  his  hand, 
— "  an  excellent  and  well-approved  piece — A  iVx'n; 
Wai/  to  Pcnj  Old  Debts" 

Master  Heriot  stooped  down,  saying,  "  Ah !  my 
old  acquaintance,  Phihp  Massinger;"  but,  having 
opened  the  paper  and  seen  the  purport,  he  looked  at 
Lord  Nigel  Ohfauut  with  surprise,  saying,  "  I  trust 
your  lordship  does  not  think  this  prohibition  can 
extend  either  to  your  person  or  your  claims?" 

"  I  should  scarce  have  thought  so  myself,"  said  the 

young  nobleman ;"  but  so  it  proves.     His  Majesty,  to  ' J 

close  this  discourse  at  once,  has  been  pleased   to  send 

me  this  Proclamation  in  answer  to  a  respectful  Supplication  for  the  repayment  of  large 

loans  advanced  by  my  father  for  the  service  of  the  state,  in  the  King's  utmost  emergencies." 

"It  is  impossible!"  said  the  citizen — "it  is  absolutely  impossible! — If  the  King  could 
forget  what  was  due  to  your  f\uher's  memory,  still  he  would  not  have  wished — would  not, 
I  may  say,  have  dared — to  be  so  flagrantly  unjust  to  the  memory  of  such  a  man  as  your 
father,  who,  dead  in  the  body,  will  long  live  in  the  memory  of  the  Scottish  people." 

"  I  should  have  been  of  your  opinion,"  answered  Lord  Nigel,  in  the  same  tone  as 
before;  "but  there  is  no  fighting  with  facts." 

"  What  was  the  tenor  of  this  Supplication  ?"  said  Heriot ;  "  or  by  whom  was  it  pre- 
sented?    Something  strange  there  must  have  been  in  the  contents,  or " 

"  You  may  see  my  original  draught,"  said  the  young  lord,  taking  it  out  of  a  small 
travelling  strong-box;  "the  technical  part  is  by  my  lawyer  in  Scotland,  a  skilful  and 
sensible  man;  the  rest  is  ray  own,  drawn,  I  hope,  with  due  deference  and  modesty." 

Master  Heriot  hastily  cast  his  eye  over  the  draught.  "  Nothing,"  he  said,  "  can  be 
more  well  tempered  and  respectful.  Is  it  possible  the  King  can  have  treated  this 
petition  with  contempt?" 

*   Rteaniiig,  probably,  playbills. 
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"  He  threw  it  down  on  the  pavement,"  said  the  Lord  of  Glenvarloch,  "  and  sent  me  for 
answer  that  Proclamation,  in  which  be  classes  me  with  the  paupers  and  mendicants  from 
Scotland,  who  disgrace  his  court  in  the  eyes  of  the  proud  English — that  is  all.  Had  not 
my  father  stood  by  him  with  heart,  sword,  and  fortune,  he  might  never  have  seen  the 
Court  of  England  himself." 

"But  by  whom  was  this  supplication  presented,  my  lord?"  said  Ileriot ;  "for  the 
distaste  taken  at  the  messenger  will  sometimes  extend  itself  to  the  mes.-age." 

"  By  my  servant,"  said  the  Lord  Nigel;  "  by  the  man  you  saw,  and,  I  think,  were 
kind  to." 

"  By  your  servant,  my  lord?"  said  the  citizen;  "  he  seems  a  shrewd  fellow,  and  doubt- 
less a  faithful ;  but  surely " 

"  You  would  say,"  said  Lord  Nigel,  "  he  is  no  fit  messenger  to  a  King's  presence  ? — 
Surely  he  is  not;  but  what  could  I  do  ?  Every  attempt  I  had  made  to  lay  my  case 
before  the  ]ving  had  miscarried,  and  my  petitions  got  no  farther  than  the  budgets  of 
clerks  and  secretaries;  tliis  fellow  pretended  he  had  a  friend  in  the  household  that  would 
bring  him  to  the  King's  presence, — and  so " 

"  I  understand,"  said  Heriot;  "  but  my  lord,  wliy  sliould  you  not,  in  right  of  your  rank 
and  birth,  have  appeared  at  court,  and  required  an  audience,  which  could  not  have  been 
denied  to  you?" 

The  young  lord  blushed  a  little,  and  looked  at  his  dress,  which  was  very  plain ;  and 
though  in  perfect  good  order>  had  the  appearance  of  having  seen  service. 

"  I  know  not  w'hy  I  should  be  ashamed  of  speaking  the  truth,"  he  said,  after  a  mo- 
mentary hesitation, — "  I  had  no  dress  suitable  for  appearing  at  court.  I  am  determined 
to  incur  no  expenses  which  I  cannot  discharge;  and  I  think  you,  sir,  would  not  advise 
me  to  stand  at  the  palace-door,  in  person,  and  deliver  my  petition,  along  with  those  who 
are  in  very  deed  pleading  their  necessity,  and  begging  an  alms." 

"That  had  been,  indeed,  unseemly,"  said  the  citizen;  "but  yet,  my  lord,  my  mind  runs 
strangely  that  there  must  be  some  mistake. — Can  I  speak  with  your  domestic?" 

"  I  see  little  good  it  can  do,"  answered  the  young  lord,  "  but  the  interest  you  take  in  my 

misfortunes  seems  sincere,  and  therefore" He  stamped  on  the  floor,  and  in  a  few 

seconds  after\\'ards  JMoniplies  appeared,  wiping  from  his  beard  and  mustaches  the  crumbs 
of  bread,  and  the  froth  of  the  ale-pot,  which  plainly  shewed  how  he  had  been  employed. 
— "  Will  your  lordship  grant  permission,"  said  Heriot,  "  tliat  I  ask  your  groom  a  few 
questions?" 

"  His  lordship's  page,  Blaster  George,"  answered  Moniplies,  with  a  nod  of  acknowledg- 
ment, "  if  you  are  minded  to  speak  according  to  the  letter." 

"  Hold  your  saucy  tongue,"  said  his  master,  "  and  reply  distinctly  to  the  questions  you 
are  to  be  asked." 

"  And  ti~ubj,  if  it  like  your  pageship,"  said  the  citizen,  "  for  you  may  remember  I  have 
a  gift  to  discover  falset." 

"  Weel,  weel,  weel,"  replied  the  domestic,  somewhat  embarrassed,  in  spite  of  liis 
effrontery — "  though  I  tliink  that  the  sort  of  truth  that  serves  my  master,  may  weel  serve 
ony  ane  else." 

"Pages  lie  to  their  masters  by  right  of  custom,"  said  the  citizen;  "and  you  write 
yourself  in  that  band,  though  I  think  you  be  among  the  oldest  of  such  springalds ;  but 
to  me  you  must  speak  truth,  if  you  would  not  have  it  end  in  the  whipping-post." 

"  And  that's  e'en  a  bad  resting-place,"  said  the  well-grown  page;  "so  come  awaj-  with 
your  questions.  Master  George." 

"  AVell,  then,"  demanded  the  citizen,  "  I  am  given  to  understand  that  you  yesterday 
presented  to  his  Majesty's  hand  a  supplication,  or  petition,  from  this  honourable  lord 
your  master." 

"  Troth,  there's  nae  gainsaying  that,  sir,"  replied  Moniplies;  "  there  was  enow  to  see 
it  besides  me." 
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"And  you  pretend  that  his  Majesty  flung  it  from  him  with  contempt?"  said  the  citizen. 
"  Take  heed,  for  I  have  means  of  knowing  the  truth;  and  you  were  better  up  to  the  neck 
in  the  Nor-Loch,  which  you  like  so  well,  than  tell  a  leasing  where  his  Majesty's  name  is 
concerned." 

"  There  is  nae  occasion  for  leasing-making  about  the  matter,"  answered  Moniplies 
firmly;  "  his  Majesty  e'en  flung  it  frac  him  as  if  it  had  dirtied  his  fingers." 

"  You  hear,  sir,"  said  Olifaunt,  addressing  Heriof . 

"  Hush!"  said  the  sagacious  citizen;  "this  fellow  is  not  ill  named— he  has  more  plies 
than  one  in  liis  cloak. — Stay,  feUow,"  for  Moniplies  muttering  somewhat  about  finishing 
his  breakfast,  was  beginning  to  shamble  towards  the  door,  "  answer  me  tliis  farther  question 
— When  you  gave  your  masters  petition  to  his  Majesty,  gave  you  nothing  with  it?" 

"  Ou,  what  should  I  give  wi'  it,  ye  ken,  Master  George  ?" 

"  That  is  what  I  desire  and  insist  to  know,"  replied  his  interrogator. 

"Weel,  then — I  am  not  free  to  say,  that  maybe  I  might  not  just  slip  into  the  King's 
hand  a  wee  bit  sifflication  of  mine  ain,  along  with  my  Lord's,  just  to  save  his  Majesty 
trouble — and  that  he  might  consider  them  baith  at  ance." 

"A  supplication  of  your  own,  you  varlet!"  said  his  master. 

"  Ou  dear,  ay,  my  lord,"  said  Richie — "  puir  bodies  hae  their  bits  of  sifilications  as 
weel  as  their  betters." 

"  And  pray,  what  might  your  worshipful  petition  import?"  said  Master  Heriot. — "  Nay, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  my  lord,  keep  your  patience,  or  we  shall  never  learn  the  truth  of  this 
strange  matter.     Speak  out,  sirrah,  and  I  will  stand  your  friend  with  my  lord." 

"It's  a  lang  story  to  tell — but  the  upshot  is,  that  it's  a  scrape  of  an  auld  accompt  due 
to  my  father's  yestate  by  her  Majesty  the  King's  maist  gracious  mother,  when  she  lived 
in  the  Castle,  and  had  sundiy  providings  and  furnishings  forth  of  our  booth,  whilk  nae 
doubt  was  an  honour  to  my  father  to  supply,  and  whilk,  doubtless,  it  will  be  a  credit  to 
his  Majesty  to  satisfy,  as  it  will  be  grit  convenience  to  me  to  receive  the  saam." 

"  What  string  of  impertinence  is  this  ?  "  said  his  master. 

"  Every  word  as  true  as  e'er  John  Knox  spoke,"  said  Richie  ;  "  here 's  the  bit  double 
of  the  sifilication." 

Master  George  took  a  crumpled  paper  from  the  fellow's  hand,  and  said,  muttering 
betwixt  Ms  teeth — "  '  Humbly  sheweth — um — um — his  Majesty's  maist  gracious  mother 
— um — um — justly  addebted  and  owing  the  sum  of  fifteen  merks — the  compt  whereof 

followeth Twelve  nowte's  feet  for  jillies — ane  lamb,  being  Christmas — ane  roasted 

capin  in  grease  for  the  privy  chalmer,  when  my  Lord  of  BothweU  suppit  with  her 
Grace.' — I  think,  my  lord,  you  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  the  King  gave  this  petition 
a  brisk  reception ;  and  I  conclude.  Master  Page,  that  you  took  care  to  present  your  own 
supplication  before  your  master's  ?  " 

"  Troth  did  I  not,"  answered  Moniplies,  "  I  thought  to  have  given  my  lord's  first,  as 
was  reason  gude ;  and  besides  that,  it  wad  have  redd  the  gate  for  my  ain  little  bill.  But 
what  wi'  the  dirdum  an'  confusion,  an'  the  loupin  here  and  there  of  the  skeigh  brute  of  a 
horse,  I  believe  I  crammed  them  baith  into  his  hand  cheek  by  jowl,  and  maybe  my  ain 
was  bunemost ;  and  say  there  was  aught  wrang,  I  am  sure  I  had  a'  the  fright  and  a'  the 
Visk " 

"  And  shall  have  all  the  beating,  you  rascal  knave,"  said  Nigel ;  "  am  I  to  be  insulted 
and  dishonoured  by  your  pragmatical  insolence,  in  blending  your  base  concerns  with 
mine  ?  " 

"  Nay,  nay,  nay,  my  lord,"  said  the  good-humoured  citizen,  interposing,  "  I  have  been 
the  means  of  bringing  the  fellow's  blunder  to  light — allow  me  interest  enough  with  your 
lordship  to  be  bail  for  his  bones.  You  have  cause  to  be  angry,  but  still  I  think  the  knave 
mistook  more  out  of  conceit  than  of  purpose ;  and  I  judge  you  will  have  the  better 
service  of  him  another  time,  if  you  overlook  this  fault — Get  you  gone,  sirrah — I  '11  make 
your  peace." 
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"  Na,  na,"  said  Moniplies,  keeping  his  ground  firmly,  "  if  he  likes  to  strike  a  lad  that 
has  followed  him  for  pure  love,  for  I  think  there  has  been  little  servant's  fee  between  us, 
a'  the  way  frae  Scotland,  just  let  my  lord  be  doing,  and  see  the  credit  he  will  get  by  it 
— and  I  would  rather  (mony  thanks  to  you  though,  Master  George)  stand  by  a  lick  of 
his  baton,  tlian  it  suld  e'er  be  said  a  stranger  came  between  us." 

"  Go,  then,"  said  his  master,  "  and  get  out  of  my  sight." 

"  Aweel  I  wot  that  is  sune  done,"  said  Moniplies,  retiring  slowly ;  "  I  did  not  come 
without  I  had  been  ca  'd  for — and  I  wad  have  been  away  half  an  hour  since  with  my  gude 
will,  only  JNIaister  George  keepit  me  to  answer  his  interrogation,  forsooth,  and  that  has 
made  a'  this  stir." 

And  .so  he  made  his  grumbling  exit,  with  the  tone  much  rather  of  one  who  has 
sustained  an  injury,  than  who  has  done  wrong. 

"  There  never  was  a  man  so  plagued  as  I  am  with  a  malapert  knave  ! — The  fellow  is 
shrewd,  and  I  have  found  him  faithful — I  believe  he  loves  me,  too,  and  he  has  given 
proofs  of  it — but  then  he  is  so  uplifted  in  his  own  conceit,  so  self-wiUed,  and  so  self- 
opinioned,  that  he  seems  to  become  the  master,  and  I  the  man  ;  and  wliatever  blunder  he 
commits,  he  is  sure  to  make  as  loud  complaints,  as  if  the  whole  error  lay  with  me,  and 
in  no  degree  with  himself." 

"  Cherish  him,  and  maintain  him,  nevertheless,"  said  the  citizen  ;  "  for  believe  my  gray 
hairs,  that  aflection  and  fidelity  are  now  rarer  qualities  in  a  servitor,  than  when  the 
world  was  younger.  Yet,  trust  him,  my  good  lord,  with  no  commission  above  his  birth 
or  breeding,  for  you  see  yourself  how  it  may  chance  to  fall." 

"  It  is  but  too  evident,  Master  Heriot,"  said  the  young  nobleman  ;  "  and  I  am  sorry 
I  have  done  injustice  to  my  sovereign,  and  your  master.  But  I  am,  like  a  true 
Scotsman,  wise  behind  hand — the  mistake  has  happened — my  Supplication  has  been 
refused,  and  my  only  resource  is  to  employ  the  rest  of  my  means  to  carry  Moniplies  and 
myself  to  some  counterscarp,  and  die  in  the  battle-front  like  my  ancestors." 

"  It  were  better  to  live  and  serve  your  country  like  your  noble  fatlier,  my  lord,"  replied 
Master  George.  "Nay,  nay,  never  look  down  or  shake  your  head — the  King  has  not 
refused  your  Supplication,  for  he  has  not  seen  it — you  aslc  but  justice,  and  that  his  place 
obliges  him  to  give  to  his  subjects — ay,  my  lord,  and  I  will  say  that  his  natural  temper 
doth  in  this  hold  bias  with  his  duty." 

"  I  were  well  pleased  to  think  so,  and  yet "  said  Nigel  Olifaunt, — "  I  speak  not 

of  my  own  wrongs,  but  my  country  hath  many  that  are  unredressed." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Master  Heriot,  "  I  speak  of  my  royal  master,  not  only  with  the 
respect  due  from  a  subject — the  gratitude  to  be  paid  by  a  favoured  servant,  but  also  with 
the  frankness  of  a  free  and  loyal  Scotsman.  The  King  is  himself  well  disposed  to  hold 
the  scales  of  justice  even  ;  but  there  are  those  around  him  who  can  throw  without 
detection  their  own  selfish  wishes  and  base  interests  into  tlie  scale.  You  arc  already  a 
sufferer  by  this,  and  without  your  knowing  it." 

"  I  am  surprised.  Master  Heriot,"  said  the  j'oung  lord,  "  to  hear  you,  upon  so  short 
an  acquaintance,  talk  as  if  you  were  familiarly  acquainted  witii  my  affairs." 

"  My  lord,"  replied  the  goldsmith,  "  the  nature  of  my  employment  affords  me  direct 
access  to  the  interior  of  the  palace ;  I  am  well  known  to  be  no  meddler  in  intrigues  or 
party  affairs,  so  that  no  favourite  has  as  yet  endeavoured  to  shut  against  me  the  door  of 
the  royal  closet ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  stood  wcU  with  each  while  lie  was  in  power, 
and  I  have  not  shared  the  fall  of  any.  But  I  cannot  be  thus  connected  with  the  Court, 
without  hearing,  even  against  my  will,  what  wheels  are  in  motion,  and  how  they  are 
checked  or  forwarded.  Of  course,  when  I  choose  to  seek  such  intelligence,  I  know  the 
sources  in  which  it  is  to  be  traced.  I  have  told  you  why  I  was  interested  in  your 
lordship's  fortunes.  It  was  last  night  only  tliat  I  knew  you  were  in  this  city,  yet  I  have 
been  able,  in  coming  hither  this  morning,  to  gain  for  you  some  information  respecting 
tlie  impediments  to  your  suit." 
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"  Sir,  I  am  obliged  by  your  zeal,  however  little  it  may  be  merited,"  answered  Nigel, 
still  with  some  reserve ;  "yet  I  hardly  know  how  I  have  deserved  this  interest." 

"  First  let  me  satisfy  you  that  it  is  real,"  said  the  citizen  ;  "  I  blame  you  not  for  being 
unwilling  to  credit  the  fair  professions  of  a  stranger  in  my  inferior  class  of  society,  when 
you  have  met  so  little  friendship  from  relations,  and  those  of  your  own  rank,  bound  to 
have  assisted  you  by  so  many  ties.  But  mark  the  cause.  There  is  a  mortgage  over 
your  father's  extensive  estate,  to  the  amount  of  40,000  merks,  due  ostensibly  to  Peregrine 
Peterson,  the  Conservator  of  Scottish  Privileges  at  Campvere." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  a  mortgage,"  said  the  young  lord;  "but  there  is  a  wadset  for 
such  a  sum,  which,  if  unredeemed,  will  occasion  the  forfeiture  of  my  whole  paternal 
estate,  for  a  sura  not  above  a  fourth  of  its  value— and  it  is  for  that  very  reason  that 
I  press  the  King's  government  for  a  settlement  of  the  debts  due  to  my  father,  that 
I  may  be  able  to  redeem  my  land  from  this  rapacious  creditor." 

"  A  wadset  in  Scotland,"  said  Heriot,  "  is  the  same  with  a  mortgage  on  this  side  of  the 
Tweed  ;  but  you  are  not  acquainted  with  your  real  creditor.  The  Conservator  Peterson 
only  lends  his  name  to  shroud  no  less  a  man  than  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  who 
hopes,  under  cover  of  this  debt,  to  gain  possession  of  the  estate  himself,  or  perhaps  to 
gratify  a  yet  more  powerful  third  party.  He  will  probably  sufler  his  creature  Peterson 
to  take  possession,  and  when  the  odium  of  the  transaction  shall  be  forgotten,  the  property 
and  lordship  of  Glenvarloch  will  be  conveyed  to  the  great  man  by  his  obsequious 
instrument,  under  cover  of  a  sale,  or  some  similar  device." 

"  Can  this  be  possible?"  said  Lord  Nigel ;  "  the  Chancellor  wept  when  I  took  leave 
of  him — called  me  his  cousin — even  his  son — furnished  me  with  letters,  and,  though 
I  asked  him  for  no  pecuniary  assistance,  excused  himself  unnecessarily  for  not  pressing 
it  on  me,  alleging  the  expenses  of  his  I'ank  and  his  large  family.  No,  I  cannot  believe  a 
nobleman  would  carry  deceit  so  far." 

"  I  am  not,  it  is  true,  of  noble  blood,"  said  the  citizen  ;  "  but  once  more  I  bid  you 
look  on  my  gray  hairs,  and  think  what  can  be  my  interest  in  dishonouring  them  with 
falsehood  in  affairs  in  which  I  have  no  interest,  save  as  they  regard  the  son  of  my 
benefactor.  Reflect  also,  have  you  had  any  advantage  from  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
letters?" 

"  None,"  said  Nigel  Olifaunt,  "  except  cold  deeds  and  fair  words.  I  have  thouglit 
for  some  time,  their  only  object  was  to  get  rid  of  me — one  yesterday  pressed  money 
on  me  when  I  talked  of  going  abroad,  in  order  that  I  might  not  want  the  means  of 
exiling  myself." 

"  Right,"  said  Heriot ;  "'  rather  than  you  fled  not,  tliey  woidd  themselves  furnish 
wings  for  you  to  fly  withal." 

"  I  will  to  him  this  instant,"  said  the  incensed  youth,  "  and  tell  him  my  mind  of  his 
baseness." 

"Under  your  favour,"' said  Heriot,  detaining  him,  "you  shall  not  do  so.  By  a 
quarrel  you  would  become  the  ruin  of  me  your  informer ;  and  though  I  would  venture 
half  my  shop  to  do  your  lordship  a  service,  I  think  you  would  hardly  wish  me  to  come 
by  damage,  when  it  can  be  of  no  service  to  you." 

The  word  shop  sounded  harshly  in  the  ears  of  the  young  nobleman,  who  replied 
hastily — "Damage,  sir? — so  far  am  I  from  wishing  you  to  incur  damage,  that  I  would 
to  Heaven  you  would  cease  your  fruitless  oflx^rs  of  serving  one  whom  there  is  no 
chance  of  ultimately  assisting  ! " 

"  Leave  me  alone  for  that,"  said  the  citizen ;  "  you  have  now  erred  as  far  on  the 
bow-hand.  Permit  me  to  take  this  Supplication — I  will  have  it  suitably  engrossed,  and 
take  my  own  time  (and  it  shall  be  an  early  one)  for  placing  it,  with  more  prudence, 
I  trust,  than  that  used  by  your  follower,  in  the  King's  hand — I  will  almost  answer 
for  his  taking  up  the  matter  as  you  would  have  him — but  should  he  fail  to  do  so, 
even  then  I  will  not  give  up  the  good  cause." 
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"  Sir,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  "  your  speech  is  so  friendly',  and  my  own  state  so 
helpless,  that  I  know  not  how  to  refuse  your  kind  proffer,  eveu  while  1  blush  to  accept 
it  at  the  hands  of  a  stranger." 

"  We  are,  I  trust,  no  longer  such,"  said  the  goldsmith ;  "  and,  for  my  guerdon,  when 
my  mediation  proves  successful,  and  your  fortunes  are  re-established,  you  shall  order 
your  first  cupboarf  of  plate  from  George  Ileriot." 

"  You  would  have  a  bad  paymaster.  Master  Ileriot,"  said  Lord  Nigel. 

"  I  do  not  fear  that,"  replied  the  goldsmith ;  "  and  I  am  glad  to  see  you  smile,  my 
lord — raethinks  it  makes  you  look  still  more  like  the  good  old  lord  your  father ;  and  it 
emboldens  me,  besides,  to  bring  out  a  small  request — that  you  would  take  a  homely 
dinner  with  me  to-morrow.  I  lodge  hard  by,  in  Lombard  .Street.  For  the  cheer,  my 
lord,  a  mess  of  white  broth,  a  fat  capon  well  larded,  a  dish  of  beef  coUops  for  auld 
Scotland's  sake,  and  it  may  be  a  cup  of  right  old  wine,  that  was  barrelled  before 
Scotland  and  England  were  one  nation — Then  for  company,  one  or  two  of  our  own 
loving  countrymen — and  maybe  my  housewife  may  find  out  a  bonny  Scots  lass  or  so." 

"  I  would  accept  your  courtesy,  IMaster  Heriot,"  said  Nigel,  "  but  I  hear  the  city 
ladies  of  London  like  to  see  a  man  gallant — I  would  not  like  to  let  down  a  Scottish 
nobleman  in  their  ideas,  as  doubtless  you  have  said  the  best  of  our  poor  country,  and 
I  rather  lack  the  means  of  bravery  for  the  present." 

"  My  lord,  your  frankness  leads  me  a  step  farther,"  said  Master  George.  "  I — I  owed 
your  father  some  monies  ;  and — nay,  if  your  lordship  looks  at  me  so  fixedly,  I  shall  never 
tell  my  story — and,  to  speak  plainly,  for  I  never  could  carry  a  lie  well  through  in  my 
life — it  is  most  fitting,  that,  to  solicit  this  matter  properlj',  your  lordship  should  go  to 
Court  in  a  manner  beseeming  your  quality.  I  am  a  goldsmith,  and  live  by  lending 
money  as  well  as  by  selling  jjlate.  I  am  ambitious  to  put  an  hundi'ed  pounds  to  be  at 
interest  in  your  hands  till  your  affairs  are  settled." 

"  And  if  they  are  never  favourably  settled  ?"  said  Nigel. 

"  Then,  my  lord,"  returned  the  citizen,  "  the  miscarriage  of  such  a  sum  will  be  of 
little  consequence  to  me,  compared  with  other  subjects  of  regret." 

"  Master  Ileriot,"  said  the  Lord  Nigel,  "  your  favour  is  generously  offered,  and  shall 
be  frankly  accepted.  I  must  presume  that  you  see  your  way  through  this  business, 
thougii  I  hardly  do ;  for  I  think  you  would  be  grieved  to  add  any  fresh  burden  to  me, 
b)'  persuading  me  to  incur  debts  which  I  am  not  likely  to  discharge.  I  will  therefore 
talie  your  money,  under  the  hope  and  trust  that  you  will  enable  me  to  repay  you 
punctually." 

"  I  will  convince  you,  my  lord,"  said  the  goldsmith,  "  that  I  mean  to  deal  with  you  as 
a  creditor  from  whom  I  expect  payment;  and  therefore,  you  shall,  with  your  own  good 
pleasure,  sign  an  acknowledgment  for  these  moneys,  and  an  obligation  to  content  and 
repay  me." 

He  then  took  from  his  girdle  his  writing  materials,  and,  writing  a  few  lines  to  the 
purport  he  expressed,  pulled  out  a  small  bag  of  gold  from  a  side-pouch  under  his  cloak, 
and,  observing  that  it  should  contain  an  hundred  pounds,  proceeded  to  tell  out  the 
contents  very  methodically  upon  the  table.  Nigel  Olifaunt  could  not  help  intimating 
that  this  was  an  unnecessary  ceremonial,  and  that  he  would  take  the  bag  of  gold  on  the 
word  of  his  obliging  creditor;  but  this  was  repugnant  to  the  old  man's  forms  of  trans- 
acting business. 

"  Bear  with  me,"  he  said,  "  my  good  lord, — we  citizens  are  a  wary  and  thrifty 
generation;  and  I  should  lose  my  good  name  for  ever  within  the  toll  of  Paul's,  were  I  to 
grant  quittance,  or  take  acknowledgment,  without  bringing  the  money  to  actual  tale.  I 
think  it  be  right  now — and,  body  of  me,"  he  said,  looking  out  at  the  window,  "  yonder 
come  my  boys  with  my  mule;  for  I  must  Westward  Iloe.  Put  your  moneys  aside,  my 
lord;  it  is  not  well  to  be  seen  with  such  goldfinches  chirping  about  one  in  the  lodgings 
of  London.  I  think  the  lock  of  your  casket  be  indifierent  good;  if  not,  I  can  serve  you  at 
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an  easy  rate  with  one  that  has  held  thousands; — it  was  the  good  old  Sir  Faithful  Frugal's; 
— his  spendthrift  son  sold  the  shell  when  he  had  eaten  the  kernel — and  there  is  the  end 
of  a  city-fortune." 

"  I  liope  yours  will  make  a  bettor  termination,  Master  Heriot,"  said  the  Lord  Nigel. 

"I  hope  it  will,  my  lord,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  smile;  "but,"  to  use  honest  John 
Bunyan's  phrase — '  therewithal  the  water  stood  in  his  eyes,'  "it  has  pleased  God  to  try 
me  with  the  loss  of  two  children;  and  for  one  adopted  child  who  lives — ah!  wo  is  me! 
and  w'ell-a-day! — But  I  am  patient  and  thankful;  and  for  the  wealth  God  has  sent  me, 
it  shall  not  want  inheritors  while  there  are  orphan  lads  in  Auld  Reekie. — I  wish  you 
good-morrow,  my  lord." 

"  One  orphan  has  cause  to  thank  you  already,"  said  Nigel,  as  he  attended  him  to  the 
door  of  his  chamber,  where,  resisting  farther  escort,  the  old  citizen  made  his  escape. 

As,  in  going  down  stairs,  he  passed  the  shop  where  Dame  Christie  stood  becking,*  he 
made  civil  inquiries  after  her  husband.  The  dame  of  course  regretted  his  absence;  but 
he  was  down,  she  said,  at  Deptford,  to  settle  with  a  Dutch  ship-master. 

"  Our  way  of  business,  sir,"  she  said,  "  takes  him  much  from  home,  and  my  husband 
must  be  the  slave  of  every  tarry  jacket  that  wants  but  a  pound  of  oakum. 

"  All  business  must  be  minded,  dame,"  said  the  goldsmith.  "  Make  my  remembrances 
— George  Heriot  of  Lombard  Street's  remembrances — to  your  goodman.  I  have  dealt 
with  him — he  is  just  and  punctual — true  to  time  and  engagements  ; — be  kind  to  your 
noble  guest,  and  see  he  wants  nothing.  Though  it  be  his  pleasure  at  present  to  lie 
private  and  retired,  there  be  those  that  care  for  him,  and  I  have  a  charge  to  see  him 
supplied  ;  so  that  you  may  let  me  know  by  your  husband,  my  good  dame,  how  my  lord 
is,  and  whether  he  wants  aught." 

"  And  so  he  /*■  a  real  lord  after  all  ?"  said  the  good  dame.  "  I  am  sure  I  always  thought 
he  looked  like  one.     But  why  does  he  not  go  to  Parliament,  then  ?" 

"  He  will,  dame,"  answered  Heriot,  "  to  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  which  is  his  own 
country." 

"  Oh  !  he  is  but  a  Scots  lord,  then,"  said  the  good  dame  ;  "  and  that's  the  thing  makes 
him  ashamed  to  take  the  title,  as  they  say." 

"  Let  him  not  hear  you  say  so,  dame,"  replied  the  citizen. 

"  Who,  I,  sir  ?"  answered  she  ;  "  no  such  matter  in  my  thought,  sir.  Scot  or  English, 
he  is  at  any  rate  a  likely  man,  and  a  civil  man ;  and  rather  than  he  should  want  any 
thing,  I  would  wait  upon  him  myself,  and  come  as  far  as  Lombard  Street  to  wait  upon 
your  worship  too." 

"  Let  your  husband  come  to  me,  good  dame,"  said  the  goldsmith,  who,  with  all  his 
experience  and  worth,  was  somewhat  of  a  formalist  and  disciplinarian.  "  The  proverb 
says,  '  House  goes  mad  when  women  gad ;'  and  let  his  lordship's  own  man  wait  upon  his 
master  in  his  chamber — it  is  more  seemly.     God  give  ye  good-morrow." 

"  Good-morrow  to  your  worship,"  said  the 
dame,  somewhat  coldly;  and,  so  soon  as  the 
adviser  was  out  of  hearing,  was  ungracious 
enough  to  mutter,  in  contempt  of  his  counsel, 
"  Marry  quep  of  your  advice,  for  an  old  Scotch 
tinsmith,  as  you  are  !  My  husband  is  as  wise, 
and  very  near  as  old,  as  yourself;  if  I  please 
him,  it  is  weU  enough ;  and  though  he  is  not 
just  so  rich  just  now  as  some  folks,  yet  I  hope 
to  see  him  ride  upon  his  moyle,  with  a  foot- 
doth,  and  have  his  two  blue-coats  after  him,  as 
well  as  they  do." 


Wherefore  come  ye  not  to  court? 
Certain  'tis  the  rarest  sport; 
There  are  silks  and  jewels  glistening, 
PrattUng  fools,  and  wise  men  listening. 
Bullies  among  brave  men  justling. 
Beggars  amongst  nobles  bustling; 
Low-breath'd  talkers,  minion  lispers, 
Cutting  honest  throats  by  whispers; 
Wherefore  come  ye  not  to  court  ? 
Skelton  swears  'tis  glorious  sport. 

Skelton  Skeltosi 


r^v^T  was  not  entirely  out  of  parade  tliat  tlic  benevolent  citizen  was  mounted  and 
i\(J;  attended  in  that  manner,  which,  as  the  reader  has  been  informed,  excited  a 
I  -V  gentle  degree  of  spleen  on  the  part  of  Dame  Christie,  which,  to  do  her  justice, 
iit  vanished  in  the  little  soliloquy  which  we  have  recorded.  The  good  man, 
besides  tlie  natural  desire  to  maintain  the  exterior  of  a  man  of  worship,  was  at  present 
bound  to  ^V^hitehall  in  order  to  exhibit  a  piece  of  valuable  workmanship  to  King  James, 
which  he  deemed  his  Majesty  might  be  pleased  to  view,  or  even  to  purchase.  He  him- 
self was  therefore  mounted  upon  his  caparisoned  mule,  that  he  might  the  better  make 
his  way  through  the  narrow,  dirty,  and  crowded  streets ;  and  while  one  of  his  attendants 
carried  under  his  arm  the  piece  of  plate,  wrapped  up  in  red  baize,  the  other  two  gave  an 
eye  to  its  safety  ;  for  such  was  the  state  of  the  police  of  the  metropolis,  that  men  were 
often  assaulted  in  tlu;  public  street  for  the  sake  of  revenge  or  of  plunder ;  and  those  who 
apprehended  being  beset,  usually  endeavoured,  if  their  estate  admitted  such  expense,  to 
secure  themselves  by  the  attendance  of  armed  followers.  And  this  custom,  which  was 
at  first  limited  to  the  nobility  and  gentiy,  extended  by  degrees  to  those  citizens  of  con- 
sideration, who,  being  understood  to  travel  with  a  charge,  as  it  was  called,  might  other- 
wise have  been  selected  as  safe  subjects  of  plunder  by  the  street-robber. 
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As  Master  George  Heriot  paced  forth  westward  with  this  gallant  attendance,  he  paused 
at  the  shop-door  of  his  countryman  and  friend,  the  ancient  horologer,  and  having  caused 
Tunstall,  who  was  in  attendance,  to  adjust  his  watch  by  the  real  time,  he  desired  to  speak 
with  his  master ;  in  consequence  of  which  summons,  the  old  Time-meter  came  fortli  from 
liis  den,  his  face  like  a  bronze  bust,  darkened  with  dust,  and  glistening  here  and  there 
with  copper  filings,  and  his  senses  so  bemused  in  the  intensity  of  calculation,  that  he 
gazed  on  his  friend  the  goldsmith  for  a  minute  before  he  seemed  perfectly  to  comprehend 
who  he  was,  and  heard  him  express  his  invitation  to  David  Ramsay,  and  pretty  Jlistress 
Margaret,  his  daughter,  to  dine  with  him  next  day  at  noon,  to  meet  with  a  noble  young 
countryman,  without  returning  any  answer. 

"I'll  make  thee  speak,  with  a  murrain  to  thee,"  muttered  Ileriot  to  himself;  and  sud- 
denly changing  his  tone,  he  said  aloud, — "  I  pray  you,  neighbour  David,  when  are  you 
and  I  to  have  a  settlement  for  the  bullion  wherewith  I  supplied  you  to  mount  yonder 
hall-clock  at  Theobald's,  and  that  other  whirligig  that  you  made  for  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ?  I  have  had  the  Spanish  house  to  satisfy  for  the  ingots,  and  I  must  needs  put 
you  in  mind  that  you  have  been  eight  months  behind-hand." 

There  is  something  so  sharp  and  aigre  in  tbe  demand  of  a  peremptory  dun,  that  no 
human  tympanum,  however  inaccessible  to  other  tones,  can  resist  the  application.  David 
Ramsay  started  at  once  from  his  reverie,  and  answered  in  a  pettish  tone,  "  Wow,  George, 
man,  what  needs  a'  this  din  about  sax  score  o'  pounds  ?  A'  the  world  kens  I  can  answer 
a'  claims  on  me,  and  you  proifered  yourself  fair  time,  till  his  maist  gracious  Majesty  and 
the  noble  Duke  suld  make  settled  accompts  wi'  me  ;  and  ye  may  ken,  by  your  aiu 
experience,  that  I  canna  gang  rowting  like  an  unmannered  Highland  stot  to  their  doors, 
as  ye  come  to  mine." 

Heriot  laughed,  and  replied,  "  Well,  David,  I  see  a  demand  of  money  is  like  a  bucket 
of  water  about  your  ears,  and  makes  you  a  man  of  the  world  at  once.  And  now,  friend, 
wiU  you  tell  me,  like  a  Christian  man,  if  you  will  dine  with  me  to-morrow  at  noon,  and 
bring  prettj-  Mistress  Margaret  my  god-daughter,  with  you,  to  meet  with  our  noble  young 
countryman,  the  Lord  of  Glenvarloch  ?" 

"  The  young  Lord  of  Glenvarloch  !"  said  the  old  mechanist ;  "  wi'  a'  my  heart,  and 
blithe  I  will  be  to  see  him  again.  We  have  not  met  these  forty  years — he  was  twa  years 
before  me  at  the  humanity  classes — he  is  a  sweet  youth." 

"  That  was  his  father — his  father — his  father  ! — you  old  dotard  Dot-and-carry-one 
that  you  are,"  answered  the  goldsmith.  "  A  sweet  youth  he  would  have  been  by  this 
time,  had  he  lived,  worthy  nobleman  !     This  is  his  son,  the  Lord  Nigel." 

"  His  son  ! "  said  Ramsay ;  "  Maybe  he  will  want  something  of  a  chronometer, 
or  watch^few  gallants  care  to  be  without  them  now-a-days." 

"  He  may  buy  half  your  stock-in-trade,  if  ever  he  comes  to  his  own,  for  what  I 
know,"  said  his  friend;  "but,  Davie,  remember  your  bond,  and  use  me  not  as  you  did 
when  my  housewife  had  the  sheep's-head  and  the  cock-a-leeky  boiling  for  you  as  late  as 
two  of  the  clock  afternoon." 

"  She  had  the  more  credit  by  her  cookery,"  answered  David,  now  fully  awake;  "a 
sheep's-head,  over-boiled,  were  poison,  according  to  our  saying." 

"  Well,"  answered  Master  George,  "  but  as  there  will  be  no  sheep's-head  to-morrow, 
it  may  chance  you  to  spoil  a  dinner  which  a  proverb  cannot  mend.  It  may  be  you  may 
foregather  with  your  fiiend.  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther,  for  I  purpose  to  ask  his  worship; 
so,  be  sure  and  bide  tryste,  Davie." 

"  That  will  I — I  will  be  true  as  a  chronometer,"  said  Ramsay. 

"I  will  not  trust  you,  though,"  replied  Heriot. — "Hear  you,  Jenkin  boy,  tell  Scots 
Janet  to  tell  pretty  Mistress  Margaret,  my  god-child,  she  must  put  her  fother  in 
remembrance  to  put  on  his  best  doublet  to-morrow,  and  to  bring  him  to  Lombard  Street 
at  noon.     Tell  her  they  are  to  meet  a  brave  young  Scots  lord." 
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Jenkin  coughed  that  sort  of  dry  short  cough  uttered  by  those  who  are  either  charged 
with  errands  which  they  do  not  like,  or  hear  opinions  to  wliich  they  must  not  enter  a 
dissent. 

"  Umpli!"  repeated  Master  George — who,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  was  something 
of  a  martinet  in  domestic  discipline — "  what  does  ump/t  mean  ?  Will  you  do  mine 
errand,  or  not,  sirrah?" 

"  Sure,  Master  George  Heriot,"  said  the  apprentice,  touching  his  cap,  "  I  only  meant, 
that  Blistress  Margaret  was  not  likely  to  forget  such  an  invitation." 

"  AVhy,  no,"  said  Master  George;  "she  is  a  dutiful  girl  to  her  godfather,  though 
I  sometimes  call  her  a  jill-flirt. — And,  hark  ye,  Jenkin,  you  and  your  comrade  had  best 
come  with  your  clubs,  to  see  your  master  and  her  safely  home ;  but  first  shut  shop,  and 
loose  the  buU-dog,  and  let  the  porter  stay  in  the  fore-shop  till  your  return.  I  will  send 
two  of  ray  knaves  witli  you;  for  I  hear  these  wild  youngsters  of  the  Temple  are  broken 
out  worse  and  lighter  than  ever." 

"We  can  keep  their  steel  in  order  with  good  handbats,"  said  Jenkin;  "  and  never 
trouble  your  servants  for  the  matter." 

"  Or,  if  need  be,"  said  Tunstall,  "  we  have  swords  as  well  as  the  Templars." 

"Fie  upon  it — fie  upon  it,  young  man,"  said  the  citizen; — "An  apprentice  with  a 
sword! — Marry,  Heaven  forefend!  I  would  as  soon  see  him  in  a  hat  and  feather." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Jenkin — "  we  will  find  arms  fitting  to  our  station,  and  will  defend 
our  master  and  his  daughter,  if  we  should  tear  up  the  very  stones  of  the  pavement." 

"  There  spoke  a  London  'prentice  bold,"  said  the  citizen;  "  and,  for  your  comfort,  my 
lads,  you  shall  crush  a  cup  of  wine  to  the  health  of  the  Fathers  of  the  City.  I  have  my 
eye  on  both  of  you — you  are  thriving  lads,  each  in  his  own  way. — God  be  wi'  you, 
Davie.  Forget  not  to-morrow  at  noon."  And,  so  saying,  he  again  turned  his  mule's 
head  westward,  and  crossed  Temple-Bar,  at  that  slow  and  decent  amble,  which  at  once 
became  his  rank  and  civic  importance,  and  put  his  pedestrian  followers  to  no  incon- 
venience to  keep  up  with  him. 

At  the  Temple  gate  he  again  paused,  dismounted,  and  sought  his  way  into  one  of  the 
small  booths  occupied  by  scriveners  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  young  man,  with  lank 
smooth  hair  combed  straight  to  his  ears,  and  then  cropped  short,  rose,  with  a  cringing 
reverence,  pulled  off  a  slouched  hat,  which  he  would  upon  no  signal  rej)lace  on  his  head, 
and  answered,  with  much  demonstration  of  reverence,  to  the  goldsmith's  question  of, 
"  llow  goes  business,  Andrew  ?"  "  A'  the  better  for  your  worship's  kind  countenance 
and  maintenance." 

"  Get  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  man,  and  make  a  new  pen,  with  a  sharp  neb,  and  fine 
hair-stroke.  Do  not  slit  the  quiU  up  too  high,  it's  a  wastrife  course  in  your  trade, 
Andrew — they  that  do  not  mind  corn  pickles,  never  come  to  forpits.  I  have  known  a 
learned  man  write  a  thousand  pages  with  one  quill."* 

"  Ah !  sir,"  said  the  lad,  who  listened  to  the  goldsmith,  though  instructing  him  in  his 
own  trade,  with  an  air  of  veneration  and  acquiescence,  "  how  sune  on}'  puir  creature 
like  mysell  may  rise  in  the  world,  wi'  the  instruction  of  such  a  man  as  your  worship  !" 

"  My  instructions  are  few,  Andrew,  soon  told,  and  not  hard  to  practise.  Be  honest — 
be  industrious — ^be  frugal — and  you  will  soon  win  wealth  and  worship. — Here,  copy  me 
this  Supplication  in  your  best  and  most  formal  hand.     I  will  wait  by  j'ou  till  it  is  done." 

The  youth  lifted  not  his  eye  from  the  paper,  and  laid  not  the  pen  from  his  hand,  until 

"  A  biblical  commentary  by  Gill,  which,  if  the  ^Titer's  memory  serves  him,  occupies  between  five  and  sis  hundred  jirintcd 
quarto  pages,  and  must  therefore  have  filled  more  pages  of  manuscript  than  the  number  mentioned  in  the  text,  has  this 
quatrain  at  the  end  of  the  volume — 

"  With  one  good  pen  I  wrote  this  book. 
Made  of  a  gray  goose  quill; 
A  pen  it  was  when  it  I  took. 
And  a  pen  I  leave  it  still." 
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the  task  was  finished  to  his  employer's  satisfaction.  The  citizen  then  gave  the  young 
scrivener  an  angel  ;  and  bidding  him,  on  his  life,  he  secret  in  all  business  intrusted  to 
him,  again  mounted  liis  mule,  and  rode  on  westward  along  the  Strand. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  remind  our  readers,  that  the  Temple-Bar  which  Heriot 
passed,  was  not  tiie  ai'ched  screen,  or  gateway,  of  the  present  day;  but  an  open  railing, 
or  palisade,  which,  at  night,  and  in  times  of  alarm,  was  closed  with  a  barricade  of  posts 
and  chains.  The  Strand  also,  along  which  he  rode,  was  not,  as  now,  a  continued  street, 
although  it  was  beginning  already  to  assume  that  character.  It  still  might  be  considered 
as  an  open  road,  along  the  south  side  of  which  stood  various  houses  and  hotels  belonging 
to  the  nobility,  having  gardens  behind  them  down  to  the  water  side,  with  stairs  to  the 
river,  for  the  convenience  of  taking  boat ;  which  mansions  have  bequeathed  the  names  of 
their  lordly  owners  to  many  of  the  streets  leading  from  the  Strand  to  the  Thames.  The 
north  side  of  the  Strand  was  also  a  long  line  of  houses,  behind  which,  as  in  Saint  Mar- 
tin's Lane,  and  other  points,  buildings  were  rapidly  arising;  but  Covent-Garden  was  stiU 
a  garden,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  or  at  least  but  beginning  to  be  studded  with 
irregular  buildings.  All  that  was  passing  around,  however,  marked  the  rapid  increase 
of  a  capital  which  had  long  enjoyed  peace,  wealth,  and  a  regular  government.  Houses 
were  rising  in  every  direction  ;  and  the  shrewd  eye  of  our  citizen  already  saw  the  period 
not  distant,  which  should  convert  the  nearly  open  highway  on  which  he  travelled,  into  a 
connected  and  regular  street,  uniting  the  court  and  the  town  with  the  city  of  London. 

He  next  passed  Charing-Cross,  which  was  no  longer  the  pleasant  solitary  village  at 
which  the  judges  were  wont  to  breakfast  on  their  way  to  Westminster  Hall,  but  began 
to  resemble  the  artery  througli  which,  to  use  Johnson's  expression,  "  pours  the  full  tide 
of  London  population."  The  buildings  were  rapidly  increasing,  yet  scarcely  gave  even 
a  faint  idea  of  its  present  appearance. 


At  last  Whitehall  received  our  traveller,  who  passed  under  one  of  the  beautiful  gates 
designed  by  Holbein,  and  composed  of  tesselated  brick-work,  being  the  same  to  which 
Moniplies  had  profanelj^  likened  the  West-Port  of  Edinburgh,  and  entered  the  ample 
precincts  of  the  palace  of  Whitehall,  now  full  of  all  the  confusion  attending  improvement. 

It  was  just  at  the  time  when  James,  little  suspecting  that  he  was  employed  in  con- 
structing a  palace,  from  tlie  window  of  which  his  only  son  was  to  pass  in  order  that  he 
might  die  upon  a  scatFuId  before  it, — was  busied  in  removing  the  ancient  and  ruinous 
buildings  of  De  Burgh,  Henry  VIII.,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  make  way  for  the  superb 
architecture  on  which  Inigo  Jones  exerted  all  his  genius.  The  King,  ignorant  of  futu- 
rity, was  now  engaged  in  pressing  on  his  work  ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  still  maintained 
his  royal  apartments  at  Whitehall,  amidst  the  rubbish  of  old  buildings,  and  the  various 
confusion  attending  the  erection  of  the  new  pile,  which  formed  at  present  a  labyrinth  not 
easily  traversed. 

The  goldsniitli  to  the  Royal  Household,  and  who,  if  fame  sjioke  true,  oftentimes  acted 
as  their  banker, —  for  these  professions  were  not  as  yet  separated  from  each  otlier, — was 
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a  person  of  too  much  importance  to  receive  tlie  slightest  interruption  from  sentinel 
or  porter  ;  and,  leaving  his  mule  and  two  of  his  followers  in  the  outer-court,  he  gently 
knocked  at  a  postern-gate  of  the  building,  and  was  presently  admitted,  while  the  most 
trusty  of  his  attendants  followed  him  closely,  with  the  piece  of  plate  under  his  arm. 
This  man  also  he  left  behind  him  in  an  anteroom, — where  three  or  four  pages  in  the 
royal  livery,  but  untrussed,  unbuttoned,  and  dressed  more  carelessly  than  the  place,  and 
nearness  to  a  King's  person,  seemed  to  admit,  were  playing  at  dice  and  draughts, 
or  stretched  upon  benches,  and  slumbering  with  half-shut  eyes.  A  corresponding  gal- 
lery, which  opened  from  the  anteroom,  was  occupied  by  two  gentlemen-ushers  of  the 
chamber,  who  gave  each  a  smile  of  recognition  as  the  wealthy  goldsmith  entered. 

No  word  was  spoken  on  cither  side  ;  but  one  of  the  ushers  looked  first  to  Heriot,  and 
then  to  a  little  door  half-covered  by  the  tapestrj^  which  seemed  to  say,  as  plain  as  a  look 
could,  "  Lies  your  business  that  way  ?"  The  citizen  nodded  ;  and  the  court-attendant, 
moving  on  tiptoe,  and  with  as  much  caution  as  if  the  floor  had  been  paved  with  eggs, 
advanced  to  tlie  door,  opened  it  gently,  and  spoke  a  few  words  in  a  low  tone.  The  broad 
Sc'ottish  accent  of  King  James  was  heard  in  reply, — "  Admit  him  instanter.  Maxwell. 
Have  you  hairboured  sae  lang  at  the  Court,  and  not  learned,  that  gold  and  silver 
are  ever  welcome  ?" 

The  usher  signed  to  Heriot  to  advance,  and  the  honest  citizen  was  presently  intro- 
duced into  the  cabinet  of  the  Sovereign. 

The  scene  of  confusion  amid  which  he  found  the  King  seated,  was  no  bad  picture  of 
the  state  and  quality  of  James's  own  mind.  There  was  much  that  was  ricli  and  costly 
in  cabinet  pictures  and  valuable  ornaments ;  but  they  were  arranged  in  a  slovenly  man- 
ner, covered  with  dust,  and  lost  half  their  value,  or  at  least  their  eftect,  from  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  presented  to  the  eye.  The  table  was  loaded  with  huge  folios, 
amongst  which  lay  light  books  of  jest  and  ribaldry  ;  and,  amongst  notes  of  unmercifully 
long  orations,  and  essays  on  king-craft,  were  mingled  miserable  roundels  and  ballads  by 
the  Royal  Prentice,  as  he  styled  himself,  in  the  art  of  poetry,  and  schemes  for  the  general 
pacification  of  Europe,  with  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  King's  hounds,  and  remedies 
against  canine  madness. 

The  King's  dress  was  of  green  velvet,  quilted  so  full  as  to  be  dagger-proof — which 
gave  him  the  appearance  of  clumsy  and  ungainly  protuberance;  while  its  being  buttoned 
awry,  communicated  to  his  figure  an  air  of  distortion.  Over  his  green  doublet  he  wore 
a  sad-coloured  nightgown,  out  of  the  pocket  of  which  peeped  his  hunting-horn.  His 
high-crowned  gray  hat  lay  on  the  floor,  covered  with  dust,  but  encircled  by  a  carcanet  of 
large  balas  rubies;  and  he  wore  a  blue  velvet  nightcap,  in  the  front  of  which  was  placed 
the  plume  of  a  heron,  which  had  been  struck  down  by  a  favourite  hawk  in  some  critical 
moment  of  the  flight,  in  remembrance  of  which  the  King  wore  this  highly  honoured 
feather. 

But  such  inconsistencies  in  dress  and  appointments  were  mere  outward  types  of  those 
which  existed  in  the  royal  character ;  rendering  it  a  subject  of  doubt  amongst  his 
contemporaries,  and  bequeathing  it  as  a  problem  to  future  historians.  He  was  deeply 
learned,  without  possessing  useful  knowledge ;  sagacious  in  many  individual  cases, 
without  having  real  wisdom  ;  fond  of  his  power,  and  desirous  to  maintain  and  augment 
it,  yet  willing  to  resign  the  direction  of  that,  and  of  himself,  to  the  most  unworthy 
favourites  ;  a  big  and  bold  assertor  of  his  rights  in  words,  yet  one  who  tamely  saw  them 
trampled  on  in  deeds ;  a  lover  of  negotiations,  in  which  he  was  alwaj-s  outwitted ;  and 
one  who  feared  war,  where  conquest  might  have  been  easy.  He  was  fond  of  his  dignity, 
while  he  was  perpetually  degrading  it  by  undue  familiarity  ;  capable  of  much  public 
labour,  yet  often  neglecting  it  for  the  meanest  amusement ;  a  wit,  though  a  pedant ;  and 
a  scholar,  though  fond  of  the  conversation  of  the  ignorant  and  uneducated.  Even  his 
timidity  of  temper  was  not  uniform ;  and  there  were  moments  of  his  life,  and  those 
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critical,  in  which  he  shewed  the  spirit  of  his  ancestors.  He  was  laborious  in  trifles,  and 
a  trifler  where  serious  labo\ir  was  required  ;  devout  in  his  sentiments,  and  yet  too  often 
profane  in  bis  language  ;  just  and  beneficent  by  nature,  he  yet  gave  way  to  the  iniquities 
and  oppression  of  others.  lie  was  penurious  respecting  money  which  he  had  to  give 
from  his  own  hand,  yet  inconsiderately  and  unboundedly  profuse  of  that  which  he  did 
not  see.  In  a  word,  those  good  qualities  which  displayed  themselves  in  particular  eases 
and  occasions,  were  not  of  a  nature  suflicicntly  firm  and  comprehensive  to  regulate  his 
general  conduct  ;  and,  shewing  themselves  as  they  occasionally  did,  only  entitled  James 
to  the  character  bestowed  on  iiim  by  Sully, — that  he  was  the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom. 

That  the  fortunes  of  this  monarch  might  be  as  little  of  a  piece  as  his  character, 
he,  certainly  the  least  able  of  the  Stewarts,  succeeded  peaceably  to  that  kingdom,  against 
the  power  of  which  his  predecessors  had,  with  so  much  difljculty,  defended  his  native 
throne  ;  and,  lastly,  although  his  reign  appeared  calculated  to  ensure  to  Great  Britain 
that  lasting  tranquillity  and  internal  peace  which  so  much  suited  the  King's  disposition, 
yet,  during  that  very  reign,  were  sown  those  seeds  of  dissention,  which,  like  the  teeth  of 
the  fobulous  dragon,  had  their  harvest  in  a  bloody  and  universal  civil  war.* 

Such  was  the  monarch,  who,  saluting  Heriot  by  the  name  of  Jingling  Geordie,  (for  it 
was  his  well-known  custom  to  give  nicknames  to  all  those  with  whom  lie  was  on  terms 
of  familiarity,)  inquired  what  new  clatter-traps  he  had  brought  with  him  to  cheat  his 
lawful  and  native  Prince  out  of  his  siller. 

"  God  forbid,  my  liege,"  said  the  citizen,  "  that  I  should  have  any  such  disloyal  pur- 
pose. I  did  but  bring  a  piece  of  plate  to  shew  to  your  most  gracious  majesty,  which, 
both  for  the  subject  and  for  the  workmanship,  I  were  loath  to  put  into  the  hands  of  any 
subject  until  I  knew  your  Majesty's  pleasure  anent  it." 

"  Body  o'  me,  man,  let's  see  it,  Heriot  ;  though,  by  my  saul,  Steenie's  service  o'  plate 
was  sae  dear  a  bargain,  I  had  'maist  pawned  my  word  as  a  Royal  King,  to  keep  my  ain 
gold  and  silver  in  future,  and  let  you,  Geordie,  keep  yours." 

"  Respecting  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  plate,"  said  the  goldsmith,  "  your  Majesty 
was  pleased  to  direct  that  no  expense  should  be  spared,  and  ■ — " 

"  What  signifies  what  I  desired,  man  ?  when  a  wise  man  is  with  fules  and  bairns,  he 
maun  e'en  play  at  the  chucks.  But  you  should  have  had  mair  sense  and  consideration 
than  to  gie  Babie  Charles  and  Steenie  their  ain  gate  ;  they  wad  hae  floored  the  very 
rooms  wi'  silver,  and  I  wonder  they  didna." 

George  Heriot  bowed,  and  said  no  more.  He  knew  his  master  too  well  to  vindicate 
himself  otherwise  than  by  a  distant  allusion  to  his  order ;  and  James,  with  whom 
economy  was  only  a  transient  and  momentary  twinge  of  conscience,  became  immediately 
afterwards  desirous  to  see  the  piece  of  plate  which  the  goldsmith  proposed  to  exhibit, 
and  despatched  Maxwell  to  bring  it  to  his  presence.  In  the  meantime  he  demanded  of 
the  citizen  whence  he  had  procured  it. 

"  From  Italy,  may  it  please  your  Jlajesty,"  replied  Heriot. 

"  It  has  naething  in  it  tending  to  papestrie  ?"  said  the  King,  looking  graver  than  his 
wont. 

"  Surely  not,  please  your  Majesty,"  said  Heriot  ;  "  I  were  not  wise  to  bring  any  thing 
to  your  presence  that  had  the  mark  of  the  beast." 

"  You  would  be  the  mair  beast  yourself  to  do  so,"  said  the  King ;  "  it  is  weel  kend 

*  The  dress  of  this  monarch,  together  viith  his  personal  appearance,  is  thus  described  by  a  contemporary  : — 
"  He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  more  corpulent  through  [i.  e.  by  means  of]  his  clothes  than  in  his  body,  yet  fat  enough.     His 
legs  were  very  weak,  having  had,  as  was  thought,  some  foul  play  in  his  youth,  or  rather  before  he  was  born,  that  he  was  not 
able  to  stand  at  seven  years  of  age.     That  weakness  made  him  ever  leaning  on  other  men's  shoulders.     His  walk  was  even 

circular;  his  hands  are  in  that  walk  ever  fiddling  about [a  part  of  dress  now  laid  aside.]  He  would  make  a  great  deal 

too  bold  with  God  in  his  passion,  both  with  cursing  and  swearing,  and  a  strain  higher,  verging  on  blasphemy;  but  would,  in 
his  better  temper,  say,  he  hoped  God  would  not  impute  them  as  sins,  and  lay  them  to  his  charge,  seeing  they  proceeded  from 
passion.  He  had  need  of  great  assistance,  rather  than  hope,  that  would  daily  make  thus  bold  with  God." — Dalzell's 
Slietclics  ofScollish  History,  p.  8C. 
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that  I  wrestled  wi'  Dagon  in  my  youth,  and  smote  him  on  the  ground-sill  of  his  own  tem- 
ple ;  a  gude  evidence  that  I  should  be  in  time  called,  however  unworthy,  the  Defender 
of  the  Faith. — But  here  comes  Maxwell,  bending  under  his  burden,  like  the  Golden  Ass 
of  Apuleius." 


Heriot  hastened  to  relieve  the  usher,  and  to  place  the  embossed  salver,  for  such  it 
was,  and  of  extraordinary  dimensions,  in  a  light  favourable  for  his  Majesty's  viewing 
the  sculpture. 

"  Saul  of  my  body,  man,"  said  the  King,  "  it  is  a  curious  piece,  and,  as  I  think,  fit 
for  a  King's  chalmer ;  and  the  subject,  as  you  say.  Master  George,  vera  adequate  and 
beseeming — being,  as  I  see,  the  judgment  of  Solomon — a  prince  in  whose  paths  it  weel 
becomes  a'  lecving  monarchs  to  walk  with  emulation." 

"  But  whose  footsteps,"  -said  Maxwell,  "  only  one  of  them — if  a  subject  may  say  so 
much — liath  ever  overtaken." 
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"  Haud  your  tongue  for  Ji  fause  fleoching  loon!"  said  tlie  King,  but  with  a  smile  on 
his  face  that  shewed  the  flattery  had  done  its  part.  "  Look  at  the  bonny  piece  of 
workmanship,  and  hand  your  elavering  tongue. — And  whase  handiwork  may  it  be, 
Geordie  ?  " 

"  It  was  wrought,  sir,"  replied  the  goldsmith,  "  by  the  famous  Florentine,  Benvcnuto 
Cellini,  and  designed  for  Francis  the  First  of  France ;  but  I  hope  it  will  find  a  fitter 
master." 

"Francis  of  France!"  said  the  King;  "send  vSolomon,  King  of  the  Jews,  to  Francis 
of  France! — Body  of  me,  man,  it  would  have  kythed  Cellini  mad,  had  he  never  done 
ony  thing  else  out  of  the  gate.  Francis! — why,  lie  was  a  fighting  fule,  man, — a  mere 
fighting  fule, — got  himsell  ta'en  at  Pavia,  like  our  ain  David  at  Durham  lang  syne;— if 
they  could  hae  sent  him  Solomon's  wit,  and  love  of  peace,  and  godliness,  they  wad  hae 
dune  him  a  better  turn.  But  Solomon  sliould  sit  in  other  gate  company  than  Francis 
of  France." 

"  I  trust  that  such  will  be  liis  good  fortune,"  said  Heriot. 

"  It  is  a  curious  and  vera  artificial  sculpture,"  said  the  King,  in  continuation;  "but 
yet,  niethinks,  the  carnifex,  or  executioner  there,  is  brandishing  liis  guUey  ower  near 
the  King's  face,  seeing  he  is  within  reach  of  his  weapon.  I  think  less  wisdom  than 
Solomon's  wad  have  taught  him  that  there  was  danger  in  edge-tools,  and  that  he  wad 
have  bidden  the  smaik  either  sheath  his  shabble,  or  stand  farther  back." 

George  Heriot  endeavoured  to  alleviate  this  objection,  by  assuring  the  King  that  the 
vicinity  betwixt  Solomon  and  the  executioner  was  nearer  in  appearance  than  in  reality, 
and  that  the  perspective  should  be  allowed  for. 

"  Gang  to  the  deil  wi'  your  prospective,  man,"  said  the  King ;  "  there  canna  be  a 
waur  prospective  for  a  lawfu'  king,  wha  wishes  to  reign  in  luve,  and  die  in  peace  and 
honour,  than  to  have  naked  swords  flashing  in  his  een.  I  am  accounted  as  brave  as 
maist  folks;  and  yet  I  profess  to  ye  I  could  never  look  on  a  bare  blade  without  blinking 
and  winking.  But  a'thegither  it  is  a  brave  piece; — and  what  is  the  price  of  it, 
man?" 

The  goldsmith  replied  by  observing,  that  it  was  not  his  own  property,  but  fliat  of  a 
distressed  countryman. 

"  Whilk  you  mean  to  mak  your  excuse  for  asking  the  double  of  its  worth,  I 
warrant?"  answered  the  King.  "  I  ken  the  tricks  of  you  burrows-town  merchants,  man." 

"I  have  no  hopes  of  baffling  your  Majesty's  sagacity,"  said  Heriot;  "the  piece  is 
really  what  I  say,  and  the  price  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling,  if  it  pleases  your 
Majesty  to  make  present  payment." 

"A  hundred  and  fifty  punds,  man!  and  as  mony  witches  and  warlocks  to  raise 
them!"  said  the  irritated  Monarch.  "My  saul,  Jingling  Geordie,  ye  are  minded  that 
your  purse  shall  jingle  to  a  bonny  tune! — How  am  I  to  tell  you  down  a  hundred  and 
fifty  punds  for  what  will  not  weigh  as  many  merks  ?  and  ye  ken  that  my  very  household 
servitors,  and  the  oflScers  of  my  mouth,  are  sax  months  in  arrear!" 

The  goldsmith  stood  his  ground  against  all  this  objurgation,  being  what  he  was  well 
accustomed  to,  and  only  answered,  that,  if  his  Majesty  liked  the  piece,  and  desired  to 
possess  it,  the  price  could  be  easily  settled.  It  was  true  that  the  party  required  the 
money,  but  he,  George  Heriot,  would  advance  it  on  his  Majesty's  account,  if  such  were 
his  pleasure,  and  wait  his  royal  conveniency  for  payment,  for  that  and  other  matters ; 
tlie  money,  meanwhile,  lying  at  the  ordinary  usage. 

"  By  my  honour,"  said  James,  "  and  that  is  speaking  like  an  honest  and  reasonable 
tradesman.  We  maun  get  another  subsidy  frae  the  Commons,  and  that  will  make  ae 
compting  of  it.  Awa  wi'  it,  Maxwell — awa  wi'  it,  and  let  it  be  set  where  Steenie  and 
Babie  Charles  shall  see  it  as  they  return  from  Richmond. — And  now  that  we  are  secret, 
my  good  auld  friend  Geordie,  I  do  truly  opine,  that  speaking  of  Solomon  and  ourselves, 
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the  haill  wisdom  in  the  country  left  Scotland,  when  we  took  our  travels  to  the 
Soutliland  here." 

George  Heriot  was  courtier  enough  to  say,  that  "  the  wise  naturally  follow  the  wisest, 
as  stags  follow  their  leader." 

"Troth,  I  think  there  is  something  in  what  thou  sayest,"  said  James;  "for  we 
ourselves,  and  those  of  our  court  and  household,  as  thou  thyself,  for  example,  are 
allowed  by  the  English,  for  as  self-opinioned  as  they  are,  to  pass  for  reasonable  good 
wits;  but  the  brains  of  those  we  have  left  behind  are  all  astir,  and  run  clean  hirdie- 
girdie,  like  sae  mony  warlocks  and  witches  on  the  Devil's  Sabbath-e'en." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,  my  liege,"  said  Ileriot.  "  May  it  please  your  Grace  to  say 
what  our  countrymen  have  done  to  deserve  such  a  character?" 

"  They  are  become  frantic,  man — clean  brain-crazed,"  answered  the  King.  "  I  cannot 
keep  them  out  of  the  Court  by  all  the  proclamations  that  the  heralds  roar  themselves 
hoarse  with.  Yesterday,  nae  farther  gane,  just  as  we  were  mounted,  and  about  to  ride 
forth,  in  rushed  a  thorough  Edinburgh  gutterblood — a  ragged  rascal,  every  dud  upon 
whose  back  was  bidding  good-day  to  the  other,  with  a  coat  and  hat  that  would  have 
served  a  pease-bogle,  and,  without  havings  or  reverence,  thrust  into  our  hands,  like  a 
sturdy  beggar,  some  Supplication  about  debts  owing  by  our  gracious  mother,  and  siclike 
trash;  whereat  the  horse  spangs  on  end,  and,  but  for  our  admirable  sitting,  wherein  we 
have  been  thought  to  es.ca\  maist  sovereign  princes,  as  well  as  subjects,  in  Europe, 
I  promise  you  we  would  have  been  laid  endlang  on  the  causeway." 

"  Your  Majesty,"  said  Heriot,  "  is  their  common  father,  and  therefore  they  are  the 
bolder  to  press  into  your  gracious  presence." 

"  I  ken  I  am  pater  patriae  well  enough,"  said  James;  "  but  one  would  think  they  had 
a  mind  to  squeeze  my  puddings  out,  that  they  may  divide  the  inheritance.  Ud's  death, 
Geordie,  there  is  not  a  loon  among  them  can  deliver  a  Supplication,  as  it  suld  be  done 
in  the  face  of  majesty." 

"  I  would  I  knew  the  most  fitting  and  beseeming  mode  to  do  so,"  said  Heriot,  "  were 
it  but  to  instruct  our  poor  countrymen  in  better  fiishions." 

"  By  my  halidome,"  said  the  King,  "  ye  are  a  ceevileezed  fellow,  Geordie,  and 
I  carcna  if  I  iling  awa  as  much  time  as  may  teach  ye.  And,  first,  see  you,  sir^ye  shall 
approach  the  presence  of  Majesty  thus, — shadowing  your  eyes  with  your  hand,  to  testify 
tiiat  you  are  in  the  presence  of  the  Vicegerent  of  Heaven. — Vera  weel,  George,  that  is 
done  in  a  comely  mannei'. — Then,  sir,  ye  sail  kneel,  and  make  as  if  you  would  kiss  the 
hem  of  our  garment,  the  latch  of  our  shoe,  or  such  like.  A^era  weel  enacted — whilk  we,  as 
being  willing  to  be  debonair  and  pleasing  towards  our  lieges,  prevent  thus, — and  motion 
to  you  to  rise; — whilk,  having  a  boon  to  ask,  as  yet  you  obey  not,  but,  gliding  your 
hand  into  your  pouch,  bring  forth  your  supplication,  and  place  it  reverentially  in  our 
open  palm."  The  goldsmith,  who  had  complied  with  great  accuracj'  with  all  the 
prescribed  points  of  the  ceremonial,  hero  completed  it,  to  James's  no  small  astonishment, 
by  placing  in  his  hand  the  petition  of  the  Lord  of  Glenvarloch.  "  What  means  this,  ye 
fause  loon?"  said  he,  reddening  and  sputtering;  "  hae  I  been  teaching  you  the  manual 
exercise,  that  ye  suld  present  your  piece  at  our  ain  royal  body? — Now,  by  this  light, 
I  had  as  lief  that  ye  had  bended  a  real  pistolet  against  me,  and  yet  this  hae  ye  done  in 
my  very  cabinet,  where  nought  suld  enter  but  at  my  ain  pleasure." 

"  I  trust,  your  Majesty,"  said  Heriot,  as  he  continued  to  kneel,  "  will  forgive  my 
exercising  the  lesson  you  condescended  to  give  me  in  the  behalf  of  a  friend?" 

"Of  a  friend!"  said  the  King;  "so  much  the  waur — so  much  the  waur,  I  tell  j'ou. 
If  it  had  been  something  to  do  yonrstcU  good,  there  would  have  been  some  sense  in  it, 
and  some  chance  that  you  wad  not  have  come  back  on  me  in  a  hurry ;  but  a  man 
may  have  a  hundred  friends,  and  petitions  for  every  ane  of  them,  ilk  ane  after 
other." 
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"Your  Majesty,  I  trust,"  said  Heriot,  -'will  judge  inc  by  former  experience,  and  will 
not  suspect  me  of  such  presumption." 

"I  kenna,"  said  the  placable  monarch;  "the  world  goes  daft,  I  think — sed  semel 
insanivimus  omnes — thou  art  my  old  and  faithful  servant,  that  is  the  truth;  and,  wer't 
any  thing  for  thy  own  behoof,  man,  thou  shouldst  not  ask  twice.  But,  troth,  Steenie 
loves  me  so  dearly,  that  he  cares  not  that  any  one  should  ask  favours  of  me  but  himself. 
— Maxwell,  (for  the  usher  had  re-entered  after  having  carried  off  the  plate,)  get  into  the 
ante-chamber  wi'  your  lang  lugs. — In  conscience,  Geordie,  I  think  as  that  thou  hast 
been  mine  ain  auld  fiduciary,  and  wert  my  goldsmith  when  I  might  say  with  the  Ethnic 
poet — Non  mea  renidct  in  domo  lacunar — for,  faith,  they  had  pillaged  my  mither's  auld 
house  sae,  that  beechen  bickers,  and  treen  trenchers,  and  latten  platters,  were  whiles  the 
best  at  our  board,  and  glad  we  were  of  something  to  put  on  them,  without  quarrelling 
with  the  metal  of  the  dishes.  D'ye  mind,  for  thou  wert  in  maist  of  our  coraplots,  how 
we  were  fain  to  send  sax  of  the  Blue-banders  to  harry  the  Lady  of  Loganhouse's  dowcot 
and  poultry-yard,  and  what  an  awfu'  plaint  the  poor  dame  made  against  Jock  of  Milch, 
and  the  thieves  of  Annandale,  wlia  were  as  sackless  of  the  deed  as  I  am  of  the  sin 
of  murder  ?  " 

"It  was  the  better  for  Jock,"  said  Heriot;  "for  if  I  remember  weel,  it  saved  him 
from  a  strapping  up  at  Dumfries,  which  he  had  weel  deserved  for  other  misdeeds." 

"Ay,  man,  mind  ye  that?"  said  the  King;  "  but  he  had  other  virtues,  for  he  was  a 
tight  huntsman,  moreover,  that  Jock  of  Milch,  and  could  hollow  to  a  hound  till  all  the 
woods  rang  again.  But  he  came  to  an  Annandale  end  at  the  last,  for  Lord  Torthorwald 
run  his  lance  out  through  him. — Cocksnails,  man,  when  I  think  of  these  wild  passages, 
in  my  conscience,  I  am  not  sure  but  w€  lived  merrier  in  auld  Holyrood  in  these  shifting 
days,  tlian  now  when  we  are  dwelling  at  heck  and  manger.  Cantah'd  vacuus — we  had 
but  little  to  care  for." 

"  And  if  your  Majesty  please  to  remember,"  said  the  goldsmith,  "  the  awful  task  we 
had  to  gather  silver-vessail  and  gold-work  enough  to  make  some  show  before  the 
Spanish  Ambassador." 

"  Vera  true,"  said  the  King,  now  in  a  full  tide  of  gossip,  "  and  I  mind  not  the  name 
of  the  right  leal  lord  that  helped  us  with  every  unce  he  had  in  his  house,  that  his  native 
Prince  might  have  some  credit  in  the  eyes  of  them  that  had  the  Indies  at  their  beck." 

"  I  think,  if  your  Majesty,"  said  the  citizen,  "  will  cast  your  eye  on  the  paper  in  your 
hand,  you  will  recollect  his  name." 

"Ay!"  said  the  King,  "say  ye  sae,  man? — Lord  Glenvarloch,  that  was  his  name 
indeed — Junius  ct  tcnax  j»'oposifi — A  just  man,  but  as  obstinate  as  a  baited  bull.  He 
stood  whiles  against  us,  that  Lord  Randal  Olifaunt  of  Glenvarloch,  but  he  was  a  loving 
and  a  leal  subject  in  the  main.  But  this  supplicator  maun  be  his  son — Randal  has  been 
long  gone  where  king  and  lord  must  go,  Geordie,  as  weel  as  the  like  of  you — and  what 
does  his  son  want  with  us?'' 

"The  settlement,"  answered  the  citizen,  "of  a  large  debt  due  by  your  Majesty's 
treasury,  for  money  advanced  to  your  Majesty  in  great  state  emergency,  about  the  time 
of  the  Raid  of  Ruthven." 

"  I  mind  the  thing  weel,"  said  King  James — "  Od's  death,  man,  I  was  just  out  of  the 
clutches  of  the  Master  of  Glamis  and  his  complices,  and  there  was  never  siUer  mair 
welcome  to  a  born  Prince, — the  raair'the  shame  and  pity  that  crowned  King  should  need 
sic  a  petty  sum.  But  what  need  he  dun  us  for  it,  man,  like  a  baxter  at  the  breaking? 
We  aught  him  the  siller,  and  wiU  pay  him  wi'  our  convenience,  or  make  it  otherwise  up 
to  him,  whilk  is  enow  between  prince  and  subject — We  are  not  in  mcditatioiw  furjo', 
man,  to  be  arrested  thus  peremptorily." 

"Alas!  an  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  the  goldsmith,  shaking  his  head,  "  it  is  the 
poor  young  nobleman's  extreme  necessity,  and  not  his  will,  that  makes  him  importunate; 
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for  be  must  have  money,  and  that  briefly,  to  discharge  a  debt  due  to  Peregrine 
Peterson,  Conservator  of  tlie  Privileges  at  Campvere,  or  his  haill  liereditary  barony  and 
estate  of  Glenvarloch  will  be  evicted  in  virtue  of  an  unredeemed  wadset." 

"  How  say  ye,  man — how  say  ye!"  exclaimed  the  King,  impatiently;  "  the  carle  of  a 
Conservator,  the  son  of  a  Low-Dutch  skipper,  evict  the  auld  estate  and  lordship  of  the 
liouse  of  Olifaunt? — God's  bread,  man,  that  maun  not  be — we  maun  suspend  the 
diligence  by  writ  of  favour,  or  otherwise." 

"  I  doubt  that  may  hardly  be,"  answered  the  citizen,  "  if  it  please  your  Majesty ;  your 
learned  counsel  in  the  law  of  Scotland  advise,  that  there  is  no  remeid  but  in  paying 
money." 

"  Ud's  fish,"  said  the  King,  "  let  him  keep  baud  by  the  strong  hand  against  the  carle, 
until  we  can  take  some  order  about  his  affairs." 

"  Alas  ! "  insisted  the  goldsmith,  "  if  it  like  your  Majesty,  your  own  pacific  govern- 
ment, and  your  doing  of  equal  justice  to  all  men,  has  made  main  force  a  kittle  line  to 
walk  by,  unless  just  within  the  bounds  of  the  Highlands." 

"  Weel — weel — weel,  man,"  said  the  perplexed  monarch,  whose  ideas  of  justice, 
expedience,  and  convenience,  became  on  such  occasions  strangely  embroiled;  "just  it  is 
we  should  pay  our  debts,  that  the  young  man  may  pa}'  liis ;  and  he  must  be  paid,  and  in 
verho  regis  he  shall  be  paid — but  how  to  come  by  the  siller,  man,  is  a  diflicult  chapter — 
ye  maun  try  the  city,  Geordie." 

"  To  say  the  truth,"  answered  Heriot,  "  please  your  gracious  Majesty,  what  betwixt 
loans  and  benevolences,  and  subsidies,  the  city  is  at  this  present " 

"  Donna  tell  me  of  what  the  city  is,"  said  King  James ;  "  our  Exchequer  is  as  dry  as 
Dean  Giles's  discourses  on  the  penitentiary  psalms — Ex  nihilo  nihil  jit — It's  ill  taking 
the  breeks  aff  a  wild  Ilighlandraan — they  that  come  to  me  for  siller,  should  tell  me  how 
to  come  by  it — the  city  }-e  maun  try,  Ileriot  ;  and  donna  think  to  bo  called  Jingling 
Geordie  for  nothing — and  in  rerbo  regis  I  will  pay  the  lad  if  you  get  me  the  loan — 
I  wonnot  haggle  on  the  terms ;  and,  between  you  and  me,  Geordie,  we  will  redeem  the 
brave  auld  estate  of  Glenvarloch. — But  wherefore  comes  not  the  young  lord  to  Court, 
Heriot — is  he  comely — is  he  presentable  in  the  presence?" 

"  No  one  can  be  more  so,"  said  George  Heriot  ;  "  but " 

"  Ay,  I  understand  ye,"  said  his  Majesty — "  I  understand  ye — Res  angusta  domi — 
puir  lad — puir  lad ! — and  his  father  a  riglit  true  leal  Scots  heart,  though  stiff  in  some 
opinions.  Hark  ye,  Heriot,  let  the  lad  have  twa  hundred  pounds  to  fit  him  out.  And, 
here — here" — (taking  the  carcanet  of  rubies  from  his  old  hat) — "ye  have  had  these  in 
pledge  before  for  a  larger  sum,  ye  auld  Levite  that  ye  are.  Keep  them  in  gage,  till  I 
gie  ye  back  the  siller  out  of  the  next  subsidy. " 

"  If  it  please  your  majesty  to  give  me  such  directions  in  writing,"  said  the  cautious 
citizen. 

"  Tlie  deil  is  in  your  nicety,  George,"  said  tlie  King  ;  "  j-e  are  as  preceese  as  a 
Puritan  in  form,  and  a  mere  NuUifidian  in  the  marrow  of  the  matter.  May  not  a 
King's  word  serve  you  for  advancing  your  pitiful  twa  hundred  pounds?" 

"  But  not  for  detaining  the  crown  jewels,"  said  George  Heriot. 

And  the  King,  who  from  long  experience  was  inured  to  de.iling  with  suspicious 
creditors,  wrote  an  order  upon  George  Ileriot,  his  well-beloved  goldsmith  and  jeweller, 
for  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds,  to  be  paid  presently  to  Kigel  Olifaunt,  Lord  of 
Glenvarloch,  to  be  imputed  as  so  much  debts  due  to  him  by  the  crown  ;  and  authorizing 
the  retention  of  a  carcanet  of  balas  rubies,  with  a  great  diamond,  as  described  in  a 
Catalogue  of  his  Majesty's  Jewels,  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  said  George  Ileriot, 
advancer  of  the  said  sum,  and  so  forth,  until  he  was  lawfully  contented  and  paid  thereof. 
By  another  rescript,  his  Majesty  gave  the  said  George  Heriot  directions  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  moneyed  men,  upon  equitable  terms,  for  a  sum  of  monc}'  for  his  Majesty's 
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present  use,  not  to  be  under  ,30,000  luerks,  but  as  niucli  more  as  couUl  conveniently  be 
procured. 

"And  has  he  ony  lair,  this  Lord  Nigel  of  ours?"  said  the  King. 

George  Heriot  could  not  exactly  answer  this  question  ;  but  believed  "  the  young  lord 
had  studied  abroad." 

"  He  shall  have  our  own  advice,"  said  the  King,  "  how  to  carry  on  his  studies  to  maist 
advantage ;  and  it  may  be  we  will  have  him  come  to  Court,  and  study  with  Steenie,  and 
Babie  Charles.  And,  now  we  think  on' it,  away — away,  George— for  the  bairns  will 
be  coming  hame  presently,  and  we  would  not  as  yet  they  kend  of  this  matter  we  have 
been  treating  anent.  Propera  2'ed.em,  O  Geordie.  Clap  your  mule  between  your 
hough,  and  god-den  with  you." 

Thus  ended  the  conference  betwixt  the  gentle  King  Jamie  and  his  benevolent  jeweller 
and  goldsmith. 


tx  i|)i  Buf^' 


Oh,  I  do  know  him— 'tis  the  mouldy  lemon 
Which  our  court  wits  will  wet  their  lips  withal, 
\Vlien  they  would  sauce  their  honeyed  conversation 
With  somewhat  sharper  flavour. — Marry,  sir, 
That  virtue's  well-nigh  left  him— all  the  juice 
That  was  so  sharp  and  poignant,  is  squeezed  out; 
While  the  poor  rind,  although  as  sour  as  ever, 
Must  season  soon  the  draff  we  give  our  grunters, 
For  two-legg'd  things  are  weary  on't. 

The  CBAMBEniiix— a  Comedt. 


5[^.v-."rs7^  HE  good  company  invited  by  the  hospitable  citizen  assembled  at  his  house  in 
Y-  Jl'I'H'.  Lombard  Street  at  the  "hollow  and  hungry  hour"  of  noon,  to  partake  of  that 
s'silViri  meal  which  divides  the  day  ;  being  about  the  time  wlu'n  modern  persons  of 
y"to-t5-4^  fashion,  turning  themselves  upon  tiicir  pillow,  begin  to  think,  not  without  a 
great  many  doubts  and  much  hesitation,  that  they  will  by  and  by  commence  it.  Thither 
came  the  young  Nigel,  arrayed  i)lainly,  but  in  a  dress,  nevertheless,  more  suitable  to  his 
age  and  quality  than  he  had  formerly  worn,  accompanied  by  his  servant  Moniplies, 
whose  outside  .also  was  considerably  improved.  His  solemn  and  stern  features  glared 
forth  from  under  a  blue  velvet  bonnet,  fantastically  placed  sideways  on  his  head — he  had 
a  sound  and  tough  coat  of  English  blue  broad-cloth,  which,  unlike  his  former  vestment, 
would  have  stood  the  tug  of  all  the  apprentices  in  Fleet-street.  The  buckler  and  broad- 
sword he  wore  as  the  arms  of  his  condition,  and  a  neat  silver  badge,  bearing  his  lord's 
arms,  announced  that  he  was  an  appendage  of  aristocracy.  He  sat  down  in  the  good 
citizen's  buttery,  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  his  attendance  upon  the  table  in  the  hall  was 
likely  to  be  rewarded  with  his  share  of  a  meal  such  as  he  had  seldom  partaken  of. 

Mr.  Uavid  Ramsay,  that  profound  and  ingenious  mechanic,  was  safely  conducted  to 
Lombard  Street,  according  to  jiromise,  well  washed,  brushed,  and  cleaned,  from  the  soot 
of  the  furnace  and  the  forge.  Ilis  daughter,  who  came  with  him,  was  about  twenty  years 
old,  very  pretty,  very  demure,  yet  with  lively  black  eyes,  tliat  ever  and  anon  contradicted 
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the  expression  of  sobriety,  to  wliieh  silence,  reserve,  a  plain  velvet  hood,  and  a  cambric 
ruff,  had  condemned  Mistress  Marget,  as  the  daughter  of  a  quiet  citizen. 

There  were  also  two  citizens  and  merchants  of  London,  men  ample  in  cloak,  and 
many-linked  golden  chain,  well  to  pass  in  the  world,  and  experienced  in  their  craft  of 
merchandise,  but  who  require  no  particular  description.  There  was  an  elderly  clergyman 
also,  in  his  gown  and  cassock,  a  decent  venerable  man,  partaking  in  his  manners  of  the 
plainness  of  the  citizens  amongst  whom  he  had  his  cure. 

These  may  be  dismissed  with  brief  notice  ;  but  not  so  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther,  of 
Girnigo  Castle,  who  claims  a  little  more  attention,  as  an  original  character  of  the  time 
in  which  he  flourished. 

That  good  knight  knocked  at  Master  ITeriot's  door  just  as  the  clock  began  to  strike 
twelve,  and  was  seated  in  his  chair  ere  the  last  stroke  had  chimed.  This  gave  the  knight 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  making  sarcastic  observations  on  all  who  came  later  than 
himself,  not  to  mention  a  few  rubs  at  the  expense  of  those  who  had  been  so  superfluous 
as  to  appear  earlier. 

Having  little  or  no  property  save  his  bare  designation.  Sir  Mungo  had  been  early 
attached  to  Court  in  the  capacity  of  wiiipping-boy,  as  tlie  office  was  then  called,  to  King 
James  the  Sixth,  and,  with  his  Majest}',  trained  to  all  polite  learning  by  his  celebrated 
preceptor,  George  Buchanan.  The  office  of  whipping-boy  doomed  its  unfortunate 
occupant  to  undergo  all  the  corporeal  punishment  which  the  Lord's  Anointed,  whose 
proper  person  was  of  course  sacred,  might  chance  to  incur,  in  the  course  of  travelling 
through  his  grammar  and  prosody.  Under  the  stern  rule,  indeed,  of  George  Buchanan, 
who  did  not  approve  of  the  vicarious  mode  of  punishment,  James  bore  the  penance  of 
his  own  faults,  and  Jlungo  Malagrowther  enjoyed  a  sinecure ;  but  James's  other  peda- 
gogue, JIaster  Patrick  Young,  went  more  ceremoniously  to  work,  and  appalled  the  very 
soul  of  the  youthful  King  by  the  floggings  which  he  bestowed  on  the  whipi)ing-boy, 
when  the  royal  task  was  not  suitably  performed.  Aud  be  it  told  to  Sir  Mungo's  praise, 
that  there  were  points  about  him  in  the  highest  respect  suited  to  his  official  situation. 
He  had  even  in  youth  a  naturally  irregular  and  grotesque  set  of  features,  which,  when 
distorted  by  fear,  pain,  and  anger,  looked  like  one  of  the  whimsical  faces  which  present 
themselves  in  a  Gothic  cornice.  His  voice  also  was  high-pitched  and  querulous,  so  that, 
when  smarting  under  Master  Peter  Young's  unsparing  inflictions,  the  expression  of  his 
grotesque  physiognomy,  and  the  superhuman  yells  which  he  uttered,  were  well  suited  to 
produce  all  the  effects  on  the  Monarch  who  deserved  the  lash,  that  could  possibly  be 
produced  by  seeing  another  and  an  innocent  individual  suffering  for  his  delict. 

Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther,  for  such  he  became,  thus  got  an  early  footing  at  Court, 
which  another  would  have  improved  and  maintained.  But,  when  he  grew  too  big  to  be 
whipped,  he  had  no  other  means  of  rendering  himself  acceptable.  A  bitter,  caustic,  and 
backbiting  humour,  a  malicious  wit,  and  an  envy  of  others  more  prosperous  than  the 
possessor  of  such  amiable  qualities,  have  not,  indeed,  always  been  found  obstacles  to 
a  courtier's  rise ;  but  then  they  must  be  amalgamated  with  a  degree  of  selfish  cunning 
and  prudence,  of  which  Sir  Mungo  had  no  share.  His  satire  ran  riot,  his  envy  could 
not  conceal  itself,  and  it  was  not  long  after  his  majority  till  he  had  as  many  quarrels 
upon  his  hands  as  would  have  required  a  cat's  nine  lives  to  answer.  In  one  of  these 
rencontres  he  received,  perhaps  we  should  say  fortunately,  a  wound,  which  served  him  as 
an  excuse  for  answering  no  invitations  of  the  kind  in  future.  Sir  Eullion  Rattray,  of 
RanaguUion,  cut  off,  in  mortal  combat,  three  of  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  so  that 
Sir  Mungo  never  could  hold  sword  again.  At  a  later  period,  having  written  some 
satirical  verses  upon  the  Lady  Cockpen,  he  received  so  severe  a  chastisement  from 
some  persons  emploj-ed  for  the  purpose,  that  he  was  found  half  dead  on  the  spot  where 
they  had  thus  dealt  with  him,  and  one  of  his  thighs  having  been  broken,  and  ill  set,  gave 
him  a  hitch  in  his  gait,  with  which  he  hobbled  to  his  grave.     The  lameness  of  his  leg 
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and  hand,  besides  that  they  added  considerably  to  the  grotesque  appearance  of  this 
original,  procured  him  in  future  a  personal  immunity  from  the  more  dangerous  con- 
sequences of  his  own  humour ;  and  he  gradually  grew  old  in  the  service  of  the  Court,  in 
safety  of  life  and  limb,  though  without  either  making  friends,  or  attaining  prefer- 
ment. Sometimes,  indeed,  the  King  was  amused  with  his  caustic  sallies,  but  he  had 
never  art  enough  to  improve  the  favourable  opportunity ;  and  his  enemies  (who  were 
for  that  matter  the  whole  Court)  always  ibund  means  to  tlirow  him  out  of  favour 
again.  The  celebrated  Arcliie  Armstrong  ofl'ered  Sir  Mungo,  in  his  generosity,  a  skirt 
of  his  own  fool's  coat,  proposing  thereby  to  communicate  to  him  tlie  privileges  and 
immunities  of  a  professed  jester — "  For,"  said  the  man  of  motley,  "  Sir  Mungo,  as  he 
goes  on  just  now,  gets  no  more  for  a  good  jest  than  just  the  King's  pardon  for  having 
made  it." 

Even  in  London,  the  golden  shower  wliich  fell  around  him,  did  not  moisten  the  blighted 
fortunes  of  Sii"  Mungo  Jlalagrowther.  Pie  grew  old,  deaf,  and  peevish — lost  even  the 
spirit  wliich  had  formerly  animated  his  strictures — and  was  barely  endured  by  James, 
who,  though  himself  nearly  as  far  stricken  in  years,  retained,  to  an  unusual  aud  even  an 
absurd  degree,  the  desire  to  be  surrounded  by  young  people. 

Sir  Mungo,  thus  fallen  into  the  yellow  leaf  of  years  and  fortune,  shewed  his  eman- 
cipated form  and  faded  embroidery  at  Court  as  seldom  as  his  duty  permitted  ;  and  spent 
his  time  in  indulging  his  food  for  satire  in  the  public  walks,  and  in  the  aisles  of  Saint 
Paul's,  which  were  then  the  general  resort  of  newsmongers  and  characters  of  all 
descriptions,  associating  himself  chiefly  with  such  of  his  eountrj'men  as  he  accounted  of 
inferior  birth  and  rank  to  himself.  In  this  manner,  hating  and  contemning  commerce, 
and  those  who  pursued  it,  he  nevertheless  lived  a  good  deal  among  the  Scottish  artists 
and  merchants,  who  liad  followed  the  Court  to  London.  To  these  he  could  shew  his 
cynicism  without  much  offence  ;  for  some  submitted  to  his  jeers  and  ill  humour  in 
deference  to  his  birth  and  knighthood,  which  in  those  days  conferred  high  privileges — 
and  others,  of  more  sense,  pitied  and  endured  the  old  man,  unhappy  alike  in  his  fortunes 
and  his  temper. 

Amongst  the  latter  was  George  Ileriot,  who,  though  his  habits  and  education  induced 
him  to  carry  aristocratical  feelings  to  a  degree  which  would  now  be  thought  extravagant, 
had  too  much  spirit  and  good  sense  to  permit  himself  to  be  intruded  upon  to  an 
unauthorized  excess,  or  used  with  the  slightest  improper  freedom,  by  such  a  person  as 
Sir  Mungo,  to  whom  he  was,  nevertheless,  not  only  respectfully  civil,  but  essentially 
kind,  and  even  generous. 

Accordingly,  this  appeared  from  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther 
conducted  himself  upon  entering  the  apartment.  He  paid  his  respects  to  Master  Heriot, 
and  a  decent,  elderly,  somewhat  severe-looking  female,  in  a  coif,  wlio,  by  the  name  of 
Aunt  Judith,  did  the  iionours  of  his  house  and  table,  with  little  or  no  portion  of  the 
supercilious  acidity,  which  his  singular  physiognomy  assumed  when  be  made  his  bow 
successively  to  David  Ramsay,  and  the  two  sober  citizens.  He  thrust  himself  into  the 
conversation  of  the  latter,  to  observe  he  bad  heard  in  Paul's,  that  the  bankrupt  concerns 
of  Pindivide,  a  great  merchant, — who,  as  he  expressed  it,  had  given  the  crows  a  pudding, 
and  on  wliora  he  knew,  from  the  same  authority,  each  of  the  honest  citizens  had  some 
unsettled  claim,  was  like  to  prove  a  total  loss — "stock  and  block,  ship  and  cargo,  keel  and 
rigging,  all  lost,  now  and  for  ever." 

The  two  citizens  grinned  at  each  other ;  but  too  prudent  to  make  their  private  affairs 
the  subject  of  public  discussion,  drew  their  heads  together,  and  evaded  farther  conversa- 
tion by  speaking  in  a  whisper. 

The  old  Scots  knight  next  attacked  the  watchmaker  with  the  same  disrespectful 
familiarity. — "  Davie,"  he  said, — "  Davie,  ye  donnard  auld  idiot,  have  ye  no  gane  mad 
yet,  witli  applying  your  mathematical  science,  as  ye  call  it,  to  the  Book  of  Apocalypse? 
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I  expected  to  Lave  heard  ye  make  out  the  sign  of  the  beast,  as  clear  as  a  tout  on  a 
bawbee  whistle." 

"  Why,  Sir  Mungo,"  said  the  mechanist,  after  making  an  effort  to  recall  to  his 
recollection  what  had  been  said  to  him,  and  by  whom,  "  it  may  be,  that  ye  are  nearer 
the  mark  than  ye  are  yoursell  aware  of;  for,  taking  the  ten  horns  o'the  beast,  ye  may 
easily  estimate  by  your  digitals " 

"My  digits!  you  d  —  d  auld,  rusty,  good-for-notliing  time-piece!"  exclaimed  Sir 
Mungo,  while,  betwixt  jest  and  earnest,  he  laid  on  his  hilt  his  hand,  or  rather  his 
claw,  (for  Sir  RuUion's  broad-sword  had  abridged  it  into  that  form.) — "  D'ye  mean  to 
upbraid  me  with  my  mutilation?" 

Master  Ileriot  interfered.  "  1  cannot  persuade  our  friend  David,"  he  said,  "  that 
scriptural  prophecies  are  intended  to  remain  in  obscurity,  until  their  unexpected  accom- 
plishment shall  malie,  as  in  former  days,  that  fulfilled  wliich  was  written.  But  you 
must  not  exert  your  knightly  valour  on  him  for  all  that." 

"  By  my  saul,  and  it  would  be  throwing  it  away,"  said  Sir  Mungo,  laughing.  "  I  would 
as  soon  set  out,  with  hound  and  horn,  to  hunt  a  sturdied  sheep  ;  for  he  is  in  a  doze 
again,  and  up  to  the  chin  in  numerals,  quotients,  and  dividends. — Mistress  Margaret, 
my  pretty  honey,"  for  the  beauty  of  the  young  citizen  made  even  Sir  Mungo  Mala- 
growther's  grim  features  relax  themselves  a  little,  "  is  your  father  always  as  entertaining 
as  he  seems  just  now  ?" 

Mistress  Margaret  simpered,  bridled,  looked  to  either  side,  then  straight  before  her; 
and,  having  assumed  all  the  airs  of  bashful  embarrassment  and  timidity  which  were 
necessary,  as  she  thought,  to  cover  a  certain  shrewd  readiness  which  really  belonged  to 
her  character,  at  length  replied,  "  That  indeed  her  father  was  very  thoughtful,  but  she 
had  heard,  that  he  took  the  habit  of  mind  from  her  grandfather." 

"  Your  grandfather  !"  said  Sir  Mungo, — after  doubting  if  he  had  heard  her  aright, — 
"  Said  she  her  grandfather!  The  lassie  is  distraught! — I  ken  nae  wench  on  this  side  of 
Temple-Bar  that  is  derived  from  so  distant  a  relation." 

"  She  has  got  a  godfather,  however.  Sir  Mungo,"  said  George  Heriot,  again  inter- 
fering ;  "  and  I  hope  you  will  allow  him  interest  enough  with  you,  to  request  you  will 
not  put  his  pretty  god- child  to  so  deep  a  blush." 

"  The  better — the  better,"  said  Sir  Mungo.  "  It  is  a  credit  to  her,  that,  bred  and  born 
within  the  sound  of  Bow-bell,  she  can  blush  for  any  thing  ;  and,  by  my  saul,  Master 
George,"  he  continued,  chucking  the  irritated  and  reluctant  damsel  under  the  chin,  "  she 
is  bonny  enough  to  make  amends  for  her  lack  of  ancestry — at  least,  in  such  a  region  as 
Cheapside,  where,  d'ye  mind  me,  the  kettle  cannot  call  the  porridge-pot " 

The  damsel  blushed,  but  not  so  angrily  as  before.  ]\Iaster  George  Ileriot  hastened  to 
interrupt  the  conclusion  of  Sir  Mungo's  homely  proverb,  by  introducing  him  personally 
to  Lord  Nigel. 

Sir  Mungo  could  not  at  first  understand  what  his  host  said. — "  Bread  of  Heaven, 
what  say  ye,  man  ?" 

Upon  the  name  of  Nigel  Olifaunt,  Lord  Glenvarloch,  being  again  hollowed  into  his 
ear,  he  drew  up,  and,  regarding  his  entertainer  with  some  austerity,  rebuked  him  for 
not  making  persons  of  quality  acquainted  with  each  other,  that  they  might  exchange 
courtesies  before  they  mingled  with  other  folks.  He  then  made  as  handsome  and 
courtly  a  congee  to  his  new  acquaintance  as  a  man  maimed  in  foot  and  hand  could  do  ; 
and,  observing  he  had  known  my  lord,  his  father,  bid  him  welcome  to  London,  and  hoped 
he  should  see  him  at  Court. 

Nigel  in  an  instant  comprehended,  as  well  from  Sir  Mungo's  manner,  as  from  a  strict 
compression  of  their  entertainer's  lips,  which  intimated  the  suppression  of  a  desire  to 
laugh,  that  he  was  dealing  with  an  original  of  no  ordinary  description,  and,  accordingly, 
returned  his  courtesy  with  suitable  punctiliousness.      Sir  Mungo,   in  the  meanwhile. 
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gazed  on  him  with  much  earnestness ;  and,  as  the  contemplation  of  natural  advantages 
was  as  odious  to  him  as  that  of  wealth,  or  other  adventitious  benefits,  he  had  no  sooner 
completely  perused  the  handsome  form  and  good  features  of  the  young  lord,  than,  like 
one  of  the  comforters  of  the  man  of  Uz,  he  drew  close  up  to  him,  to  enlarge  on  the 
former  grandeur  of  the  Lords  of  Glcnvarloch,  and  the  regret  with  which  he  had  heard 
that  their  representative  was  not  likely  to  possess  the  domains  of  his  ancestry.  Anon, 
he  enlarged  upon  the  beauties  of  the  principal  mansion  of  Glcnvarloch — the  commanding 
site  of  the  old  castle — the  noble  expanse  of  the  lake,  stocked  with  wild-fowl  for  liawking 
— the  commanding  screen  of  forest,  terminating  in  a  mountain-ridge  abounding  with 
deer — and  all  the  other  advantages  of  that  fine  and  ancient  barony,  till  Nigel,  in  spite  of 
every  effort  to  the  contrary,  was  unwillingly  obliged  to  sigh. 

Sir  Mungo,  skilful  in  discerning  when  the  withers  of  those  he  conversed  with  were 
wrung,  observed  that  his  ijew  acquaintance  winced,  and  would  willingly  have  pressed 
the  discussion  ;  but  the  cook's  impatient  knock  upon  the  dresser  with  the  haft  of  his 
dudgeon-knife,  now  gave  a  signal  loud  enough  to  be  heard  from  the  top  of  the  house  to 
the  bottom,  summoning,  at  the  same  time,  the  serving-men  to  place  the  dinner  upon  the 
table,  and  the  guests  to  partake  of  it. 

Sir  Mungo,  who  was  an  admirer  of  good  cheer, — a  taste  which,  by  the  way,  might 
have  some  weight  in  reconciling  his  dignity  to  these  city  visits, — was  tolled  off  by  the 
sound,  and  left  Nigel  and  the  other  guests  in  peace,  until  his  anxiety  to  arrange  himself 
in  his  due  place  of  pre-eminence  at  the  genial  boai-d  was  duly  gratified.  Here,  seated  on 
the  left-hand  of  Aunt  Judith,  he  beheld  Nigel  occupy  the  station  of  j'et  higher  honour 
on  the  right,  dividing  that  matron  from  pretty  Slistress  Margaret ;  but  he  saw  this  with 
the  more  patience,  that  there  stood  betwixt  him  and  the  young  lord  a  superb-larded 
capon. 

The  dinner  proceeded  according  to  the  form  of  the  times.  All  was  excellent  of  the 
kind ;  and,  besides  the  Scottish  cheer  promised,  the  board  displayed  beef  and  pudding, 
the  statutory  dainties  of  old  England.  A  small  cupboard  of  plate,  very  choicely  and 
beautifully  wrought,  did  not  escape  the  compliments  of  some  of  the  company,  and  an 
oblique  sneer  from  Sir  Mungo,  as  intimating  the  owner's  excellence  in  his  own  mecha- 
nical craft. 

"  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  workmanship,  Sir  Mungo,"  said  the  honest  citizen.  "  They 
say,  a  good  cook  knows  how  to  lick  his  own  fingers ;  and,  methinks,  it  were  unseemly 
that  I,  who  have  furnished  half  the  cupboards  in  broad  Britain,  should  have  my  own 
covered  with  paltry  pewter." 

The  blessing  of  the  clergyman  now  left  the  guests  at  libertj'  to  attack  what  was 
placed  before  them ;  and  the  meal  went  forward  with  great  decorum,  until  Aunt  Judith, 
in  farther  recommendation  of  the  capon,  assured  her  company,  that  it  was  of  a  celebrated 
breed  of  poultry,  which  she  had  herself  brought  from  Scotland. 

"  Then,  like  some  of  his  countrymen,  madam,"  said  the  pitiless  Sir  IMungo,  not  with- 
out a  glance  towards  his  landlord,  "  he  has  been  well  larded  in  England." 

"  Tiiere  are  some  others  of  his  countrymen,"  answered  Master  Heriot,  "  to  whom  all 
the  lard  in  England  lias  not  been  able  to  render  tliat  good  office." 

Sir  Mungo  sneered  and  reddened,  the  rest  of  tiie  company  laughed ;  and  the  satirist, 
who  had  his  reasons  for  not  coming  to  extremity  with  Master  George,  was  silent  for  the 
rest  of  the  dinner. 

The  dishes  were  exchanged  for  confections,  and  wine  of  the  highest  quality  and 
flavour ;  and  Nigel  saw  the  entertainments  of  the  wealthiest  burgomasters,  which  he 
had  witnessed  abroad,  fairly  outshone  by  the  hospitality  of  a  London  citizen.  Yet  there 
was  nothing  ostentatious,  or  which  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  degree  of  an  opulent 
burgher. 

While  the  collation  proceeded,  Nigel,  according  to  the  good-breeding  of  the  time, 
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addressed  his  discourse  principally  to  Mrs.  Judith  ;  whom  he  found  to  be  a  woman  of  a 
strong  Scottish  understanding,  more  inclined  towards  the  Puritans  than  was  her  brother 
George,  (for  in  tliat  relation  she  stood  to  him,  though  he  always  called  her  aunt,) 
attached  to  him  in  the  strongest  degree,  and  sedulously  attentive  to  all  his  comforts. 
As  the  conversation  of  this  good  dame  was  neither  lively  nor  fascinating,  the  young  lord 
naturally  addressed  himself  next  to  the  old  horologer's  very  pretty  daughter,  who  sat 
upon  his  left  hand.  From  her,  however,  there  was  no  extracting  any  reply  beyond  the 
measure  of  a  monosyllable  ;  and  when  the  young  gallant  had  said  the  best  and  most 
complaisant  things  which  his  courtesy  supplied,  tlie  smile  that  mantled  upon  her  pretty 
mouth  was  so  slight  and  evanescent,  as  scarce  to  be  discernible. 

Nigel  was  beginning  to  tire  of  his  company,  for  the  old  citizens  were  speaking  with 
his  host  of  commercial  matters  in  language  to  him  totally  unintelligible,  when  Sir  Mungo 
Malagrowther  suddenly  summoned  their  attention. 

That  amiable  personage  had  for  some  time  withdrawn  from  the  company  into  the 
recess  of  a  projecting  window,  so  formed  and  placed,  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  door 
of  the  house,  and  of  the  street.  This  situation  was  probably  preferred  by  Sir  Mungo 
on  account  of  the  number  of  objects  which  the  streets  of  a  metropolis  usually  offer,  of  a 
kind  congenial  to  the  thoughts  of  a  splenetic  man.  What  he  had  hitherto  seen  passing 
there,  was  probably  of  little  consequence  ;  but  now  a  trampling  of  horse  was  heard  with- 
out, and  the  knight  suddenly  exclaimed, — "  By  my  faith.  Master  George,  you  had  better 
go  look  to  shop  ;  for  here  comes  Knighton,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  groom,  and  two 
fellows  after  him,  as  if  he  were  my  Lord  Duke  himself." 

"  My  cash-keeper  is  below,"  said  Heriot,  without  disturbing  himself,  "  and  he  will 
let  me  know  if  his  Grace's  commands  require  my  immediate  attention." 

"  Umph ! — cash-keeper?"  muttered  Sir  Mungo  to  himself;  "  he  wad  have  had  an 
easy  office  when  I  first  kend  ye. — But,"  said  he,  speaking  aloud,  "  will  you  not  come  to 
the  window,  at  least  ?  for  Knighton  has  trundled  a  piece  of  silver-plate  into  your  house 
— ha !  ha  !  ha ! — trundled  it  upon  its  edge,  as  a  caUan'  would  drive  a  hoop.  I  cannot 
help  laughing — ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — at  the  fellow's  imptidence." 

"  I  believe  you  could  not  help  laughing,"  said  George  Heriot,  rising  up  and  leaving 
the  room,  "  if  your  best  friend  lay  dying." 

"  Bitter  that,  my  lord — ha  ?"  said  Sir  Mungo,  addressing  Nigel.  "  Our  friend  is  not 
a  goldsmith  for  nothing — he  hath  no  leaden  wit.  But  I  will  go  down,  and  see  what 
comes  on't." 

Heriot,  as  he  descended  the  stairs,  met  his  cash-keeper  coming  up,  with  some  concern 
in  his  face. — "  Wliy,  how  now,  Roberts,"  said  the  goldsmith,  "  what  means  all  this, 
man  ?" 

"  It  is  Knighton,  Master  Heriot,  from  the  court — Knighton,  the  Duke's  man.  lie 
brought  back  the  salver  you  carried  to  Whitehall,  flung  it  into  the  entrance  as  if  it  had 
been  an  old  pewter  platter,  and  bade  me  tell  you,  the  King  woidd  have  none  of  j'our 
trumpery." 

"  Ay,  indeed!"  said  George  Heriot — "  None  of  my  trumpery! — Come  hither  into 
the  compting-room,  Roberts. — Sir  Mungo,"  he  added,  bowing  to  the  knight,  who  had 
joined,  and  was  preparing  to  follow  them,  "  I  pray  your  forgiveness  for  an  instant." 

In  virtue  of  this  prohibition.  Sir  Mungo,  who,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  company,  had 
overheard  what  passed  betwixt  George  Heriot  and  his  cash-keeper,  saw  himself  con- 
demned to  wait  in  the  outer  business-room,  where  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  slake 
his  eager  curiosity  by  questioning  Knighton  ;  but  that  emissary  of  greatness,  after 
having  added  to  the  uncivil  message  of  his  master  some  rudeness  of  his  own,  had  again 
scampered  westward,  with  his  satellites  at  his  heels. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  omnipotent  favourite 
both  of  the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  had  struck  some  anxiety  into  the  party 
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whicli  remained  in  tlie  great  pai-lour.  He  was  more  feared  than  beloved,  and,  if  not 
absolutely  of  a  tyrannical  disposition,  was  accounted  haughty,  violent,  and  vindictive. 
It  pressed  on  Nigel's  heart,  that  he  himself,  though  he  could  not  conceive  how,  nor  why, 
might  be  tiic  original  cause  of  the  resentment  of  the  Duke  against  his  benefactor.  The 
others  made  their  comments  in  whispers,  until  the  sounds  reached  Ramsay,  who  had  not 
heard  a  word  of  what  had  previously  passed,  but  plunged  in  those  studies  witii  which  he 
connected  every  other  incident  and  event,  took  up  only  the  catchword,  and  replied, — 
"  Tlie  Duke  —  the  Duke  of  Buckingham — George  Villiers — ay — I  have  spoke  with 
Lambe  about  him." 

"  Our  Lord  and  our  Lady!  Now,  how  can  you  say  so,  father?"  said  his  daughter, 
who  had  shrewdness  enough  to  see  that  her  father  was  touching  upon  dangerous 
ground. 

"  Why,  ay,  child,"  answered  Ramsay  ;  "  the  stars  do  but  incline,  they  cannot  compel. 
But  well  you  wot,  it  is  commonly  said  of  his  Grace,  by  those  who  have  the  skill  to  cast 
nativities,  that  there  was  a  notable  conjunction  of  Mars  and  Saturn— the  apparent  or 
true  time  of  which,  reducing  the  calculations  of  Eichstadius  made  for  the  latitude  of 
Oranienbugh  to  that  of  London,  gives  seven  hours,  fifty-five  minutes,  and  forty-one 
seconds " 

"  Hold  your  peace,  old  soothsayer,"  said  Heriot,  who  at  that  instant  entered  the  room 
with  a  calm  and  steady  countenance ;  "  your  calculations  are  true  and  undeniable  when 
they  regard  brass  and  wire,  and  mechanical  force ;  but  future  events  ai'e  at  the  pleasure 
of  Him  who  bears  the  heai-ts  of  kings  in  his  hands.'' 

"  Ay,  but,  George,"  answered  the  watchmaker,  "  there  was  a  concurrence  of  signs  at 
this  gentleman's  birth,  which  shewed  his  course  would  be  a  strange  one.  Long  has  it 
been  said  of  him,  he  was  born  at  the  very  meeting  of  night  and  day,  and  under  crossing 
and  contending  influences  that  may  affect  both  us  and  him. 

'  Full  moon  and  high  sea, 
Great  man  shall  thou  be ; 
Red  dawning,  stormy  sky. 
Bloody  deatli  shall  thou  die."  " 

"  It  is  not  good  to  speak  of  such  things,"  said  Heriot,  "  especially  of  the  great ;  stone 
walls  have  ears,  and  a  bird  of  the  air  shall  carry  the  matter." 

Several  of  the  guests  seemed  to  be  of  their  host's  opinion.  The  two  merchants  took 
brief  leave,  as  if  under  consciousness  that  something  was  wrong.  Mistress  Margaret, 
her  body-guard  of  'prentices  being  in  readiness,  plucked  her  father  by  the  sleeve,  and, 
rescuing  him  from  a  brown  study,  (whether  referring  to  the  wheels  of  Time,  or  to  that 
of  Fortune,  is  uncertain,)  wi.shed  good-night  to  her  IViond  Mrs.  Judith,  and  received  her 
godfather's  blessing,  who,  at  the  same  time,  put  upon  her  slender  finger  a  ring  of  much 
taste  and  some  value ;  for  he  seldom  suffered  her  to  leave  him  without  some  token  of  his 
affection.  Tims  honourably  dismissed,  and  accompanied  by  her  escort,  she  set  forth  on 
her  return  to  Fleet  Street. 

Sir  Muugo  had  bid  adieu  to  Master  Heriot  as  he  came  out  from  the  back  compting- 
room,  but  such  was  the  interest  which  he  took  in  tiie  affairs  of  his  friend,  that,  when 
Master  George  went  up  stairs,  he  could  not  help  walking  into  tliat  sanctum  sanctorum, 
to  see  how  Master  Roberts  was  employed.  Tiie  knight  found  the  cash-keeper  busy  in 
making  extracts  from  those  huge  brass-elapsed  leathern-bound  manuscript  folios,  which 
are  the  pride  and  trust  of  dealers,  and  the  dread  of  customers  whose  year  of  grace  is  out. 
The  good  knight  leant  his  elbows  on  the  desk,  and  said  to  the  functionary,  in  a  condoling 
tone  of  voice, — "  What !  you  have  lost  a  good  customer,  I  fear,  Master  Roberts,  and  ore 
busied  in  making  out  his  bill  of  charges  ?" 

Now,  it  clianced  that  Roberts,  like  Sir  Mungo  himself,  was  a  little  deaf,  and,  like  Sir 
Mungo,  knew  also  how  to  make  the  most  of  it ;  so  that  he  answered  at  cross  purposes, — 
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"  I  humbly  crave  your  pardon,  Sir  Muiigo,  for  not  having  sent  in  your  bill  of  charge 
sooner,  but  my  master  bade  me  not  disturb  3'ou.  I  will  bring  the  items  together  in  a 
moment."  So  saying,  he  began  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  his  book  of  fate,  murmuring, 
"Repairing  ane  silver  seal — new  clasp  to  his  chain  of  office — ane  over-gilt  brooch  to  his 
hat,  being  a  Saint  Andrew's  cross,  with  thistles — a  copper  gilt  pair  of  spur?^, — tliis  to 
Daniel  Driver,  we  not  dealing  in  the  article." 

He  would  have  proceeded ;  but  Sir  Mungo,  not  prepared  to  endure  the  recital  of  the 
catalogue  of  his  own  petty  debts,  and  still  less  willing  to  satisfy  tliem  on  the  spot,  wished 
the  book-keeper,  cavalierly,  good-night,  and  left  the  house  without  farther  ceremony. 
The  clerk  looked  after  him  with  a  civil  city  sneer,  and  immediately  resumed  the  more 
serious  labours  which  Sir  Mungo's  intrusion  had  interrupted.* 


*  It  will  perhaps  be  recognized  by  some  of  my  countrymen,  that  the  caustic  Scottish  knight,  as  described  in  Chapter  VI., 
borrowed  some  of  his  attributes  from  a  most  worthy  and  respectable  baronet,  who  was  to  be  met  with  in  Edinburgh  society 
about  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  inferred,  that  the  living  person  resembled  the  imaginary 
one  in  the  course  of  life  ascribed  to  him,  or  in  his  personal  attributes.  But  his  fortune  was  little  adequate  to  his  rank  and  the 
antiquity  of  his  family;  and,  to  avenge  himself  of  this  disparity,  the  worthy  Baronet  lost  no  opportunity  of  making  the  more 
avowed  sons  of  fortune  feel  the  edge  of  his  satire.  This  he  had  the  art  of  disguising  under  the  personal  infirmity  of  deafness, 
anti  usually  introduced  his  most  severe  things  by  an  affected  mistake  of  what  was  said  around  him.  For  example,  at  a  public 
meeting  of  a  certain  county,  this  worthy  gentleman  had  chosen  to  display  a  laced  coat,  of  such  a  pattern  as  had  not  been  seen 
in  society  for  the  better  part  of  a  century.  The  young  men  who  were  present  amused  themselves  with  rallying  him  on  his 
taste,  when  he  suddenly  singled  out  one  of  the  party: — "  Auldd'ye  think  my  coat — auld-fashioned? — indeed  if  canna  be  new; 
but  it  was  the  wark  of  a  braw  tailor,  and  that  was  your  grandfather,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  trade  in  Edinburgh  about  the 
beginning  of  last  century."  Upon  another  occasion,  when  this  t\-pe  of  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther  happened  to  hear  a  nobleman, 
the  liigh  chief  of  one  of  those  Border  clans  who  were  accused  of  paying  very  little  attention  in  ancient  times  to  the  distinctions 
of  Menni  and  Tuiun,  addressing  a  gentleman  of  the  same  name,  as  if  conjecturing  there  should  be  some  relationship  between 
them,  he  volunteered  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  connection  by  sajing,  that  the  "chiefs  ancestors  had  stolen  the  cows,  and 
the  oilier  gentleman's  ancestors  had  klUed  them," — fame  ascribing  the  origin  of  the  latter  family  to  a  butcher.  It  may  be  well 
imagined,  that,  among  a  people  that  have  been  always  punctilious  about  genealog)',  such  a  person,  who  had  a  general  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  flaws  and  specks  in  the  shields  of  the  proud,  the  pretending,  and  the  nouveaux  riches,  must  have  had  the 
same  scope  for  amusement  as  a  monkey  in  a  china  shop. 


Things  needful  we  have  thought  on;  but  the  thing 
Of  all  most  needful— that  which  Scripture  tenns, 
As  if  alone  it  merited  regard, 
The  ONE  thing  needful— that's  yet  unconsider'd. 

TuE  CnAMB£RLAI!<. 


i^^  HEN   the   rest  of  the   company  had   taken   their   departure   from    Master 
-  Heriot's  house,  the  young  Lord  of  Glenvarlocli  also  offered  to  take  leave ; 
'^  but  his  host  detained  him  for  a  few  minutes,  until  all  were  gone  excepting 
.•jiSijvr.w-r"  tjje  clergyman. 

"  My  lord,"  then  said  the  wortliy  citizen,  "  we  have  had  our  permitted  hour  of  honest 
and  hospitable  pastime,  and  now  I  would  fain  delay  you  for  another  and  graver  purpose, 
as  it  is  our  custom,  when  we  have  the  benefit  of  good  Mr.  Windsor's  company,  tliat  he 
reads  the  prayers  of  the  church  for  the  evening  before  we  separate.  Your  excellent 
father,  my  lord,  would  not  have  departed  before  family  worship — I  hope  the  same  from 
your  lordship." 

'I  With  pleasure,  sir,"  answered  Nigel;  "  and  you  add  in  the  invitation  an  additional 
obligation  to  those  with  which  you  have  loaded  me.  When  young  men  forget  what  is 
their  duty,  they  owe  deep  thanks  to  the  friend  who  will  remind  tliem  of  it." 
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'Wliile  they  talked  together  in  this  manner,  the  serving-men  had  removed  the  foWing- 
tables,  brought  forward  a  portable  reading-desk,  and  placed  chairs  and  hassocks  for  their 
master,  their  mistress,  and  the  noble  stranger.  Another  low  chair,  or  rather  a  sort  of 
stool,  was  placed  close  beside  that  of  Master  Heriot ;  and  though  the  circumstance  was 
trivial,  Nigel  was  induced  to  notice  it,  because,  when  about  to  occupy  that  seat,  he  was 
prevented  by  a  sign  from  the  old  gentleman,  and  motioned  to  another  of  somewhat  more 
elevation.  The  clergyman  took  his  station  behind  the  reading-desk.  The  domestics,  a 
numerous  family  both  of  clerks  and  servants,  including  Moniplles,  attended  with  great 
gravity,  and  were  accommodated  with  benches. 

The  household  were  all  seated,  and,  externally  at  least,  composed  to  devout  attention, 
when  a  low  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the  apartment;  Mrs.  Judith  looked  anxiously 
at  her  brother,  as  if  desiring  to  know  his  pleasure.  He  nodded  his  head  gravely,  and 
looked  to  the  door.  Mrs.  Judith  immediately  crossed  the  chamber,  opened  the  door,  and 
led  into  the  apartment  a  beautiful  creature,  whose  sudden  and  singular  appearance  might 
have  made  her  almost  pass  for  an  apparition.  She  was  deadly  pale — there  was  not  the 
least  shade  of  vital  red  to  enliven  features,  which  were  exquisitely  formed,  and  might, 
but  for  that  circumstance,  have  been  termed  transcendently  beautiful.  Her  long  black 
hair  fell  down  over  her  shoulders  and  down  her  back,  combed  smoothly  and  regularly, 
but  without  the  least  appearance  of  decoration  or  ornament,  which  looked  very  singular 
at  a  period  when  head-geai-,  as  it  was  called,  of  one  sort  or  other,  was  generally  used  by 
all  ranks.  Her  dress  was  of  pure  white,  of  the  simplest  fashion,  and  hiding  all  her 
person  excepting  the  throat,  face,  and  hands.  Her  form  was  rather  beneath  than  above 
the  middle  size,  but  so  justly  proportioned  and  elegantly  made,  that  the  spectator's 
attention  was  entirely  withdrawn  from  her  size.  In  contradiction  of  the  extreme  plain- 
ness of  all  the  rest  of  her  attire,  she  wore  a  necklace  which  a  duchess  might  have  envied, 
so  large  and  lustrous  were  the  brilliants  of  which  it  was  composed  ;  and  around  her  waist 
a  zone  of  rubies  of  scarce  inferior  value. 

When  this  singular  figure  entered  the  apartment,  she  cast  her  eyes  on  Nigel,  and 
paused,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to  advance  or  retreat.  The  glance  which  she  took 
of  him  seemed  to  be  one  rather  of  uncertainty  and  hesitation,  than  of  bashl'ulness  or 
timidity.  Aunt  Judith  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  slowly  forward — her  dark 
eyes,  however,  continued  to  be  fixed  on  Nigel,  with  an  expression  of  melancholy  by  which 
he  felt  strangely  afiected.  Even  when  she  was  seated  on  the  vacant  stool,  which  was 
placed  there  probably  for  her  accommodation,  she  again  looked  on  him  more  than  once 
with  the  same  pensive,  lingering,  and  anxious  expression,  but  without  either  shyness  or 
embarrassment,  not  even  so  much  as  to  call  the  slightest  degree  of  complexion  into  her 
cheek. 

So  soon  as  this  singular  female  had  taken  up  the  prayer-book,  which  was  laid  upon 
her  cushion,  she  seemed  immersed  in  devotional  duty ;  and  although  Nigel's  attention 
to  the  service  was  so  much  disturbed  by  this  extraordinary  apparition,  that  he  looked 
towards  her  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  the  service,  he  could  never  observe  that  her  eyes 
or  her  thoughts  strayed  so  much  as  a  single  moment  from  the  task  in  which  she  was 
engaged.  Nigel  himself  was  less  attentive,  for  the  appearance  of  this  lady  seemed  so 
extraordinary,  that,  strictly  as  he  had  been  bred  up  by  his  father  to  pay  the  most  reve- 
rential attention  during  performance  of  divine  service,  his  thoughts,  in  spite  of  himself, 
were  disturbed  by  her  presence,  and  he  earnestly  wished  the  prayers  were  ended,  that 
his  curiosity  might  obtain  some  gratification.  When  the  service  was  concluded,  and 
each  had  remained,  according  to  the  decent  and  edifying  practice  of  the  church,  concen- 
trated in  mental  devotion  for  a  short  space,  the  mysterious  visitant  arose  ere  any  other 
person  stirred  ;  and  Nigel  remarked  that  none  of  the  domestics  left  their  places,  or  even 
moved,  until  she  had  first  kneeled  on  one  knee  to  Heriot,  who  seemed  to  bless  her  with 
his  hand  laid  on  her  head,  and  a  melancholy  solemnity  of  look  and  action.     She  then 
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bended  her  body,  but  without  kneeling,  to  Mrs.  Judith,  and  having  performed  these  two 
acts  of  reverence,  she  left  the  room ;  yet  just  in  the  act  of  her  departure,  she  once  more 
turned  her  penetrating  eyes  on  Nigel  with  a  fixed  look,  which  compelled  him  to  turn  his 
own  aside.  When  he  looked  towards  her  again,  he  saw  only  the  skirt  of  her  white 
mantle  as  she  left  the  apartment. 

The  domestics  then  rose  and  dispersed  themselves — wine,  and  fruit,  and  spices,  were 
offered  to  Lord  Nigel  and  to  the  clergj-man,  and  the  latter  took  his  leave.  The  young 
lord  would  fain  have  accompanied  him,  in  hope  to  get  some  explanation  of  the  apparition 
which  he  had  beheld,  but  he  was  stopped  by  his  host,  who  requested  to  speak  with  him 
in  his  compting-roora. 

"  I  hope,  my  lord,"  said  the  citizen,  "  that  your  preparations  for  attending  Court  are 
in  such  forwardness  that  you  can  go  tliither  the  day  after  to-morrow.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
last  day,  for  some  time,  that  his  Majesty  will  hold  open  court  for  all  who  have  preten- 
sions by  birth,  rank,  or  office,  to  attend  upon  him.  On  the  subsequent  day  he  goes  to 
Theobald's,  wliere  he  is  so  much  occupied  with  hunting  and  other  pleasures,  that  he 
cares  not  to  be  intruded  on." 

"  I  shall  be  in  all  outward  readiness  to  pay  my  duty,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  "  yet 
I  have  little  heart  to  do  it.  The  friends  from  whom  I  ought  to  have  found  encourage- 
ment and  protection,  have  proved  cold  and  false — I  certainly  will  not  trouble  them  for 
their  countenance  on  this  occasion — and  yet  I  must  confess  my  childish  unwillingness  to 
enter  quite  alone  upon  so  new  a  scene." 

"  It  is  bold  of  a  mechanic  like  me  to  make  such  an  offer  to  a  nobleman,"  said  Ileriot ; 
"  but  I  must  attend  at  Court  to-morrow.  I  can  accompany  you  as  far  as  the  presence- 
chamber,  from  my  privilege  as  being  of  the  household.  I  can  facilitate  your  entrance, 
.should  you  find  difiiculty,  and  I  can  point  out  the  proper  manner  and  time  of  approaching 
the  King.  But  I  do  not  know,"  he  added,  smiling,  "  whether  these  little  advantages 
will  not  be  over-balanced  by  the  incongruity  of  a  nobleman  receiving  them  from  the 
hands  of  an  old  smith." 

"  From  the  hands  rather  of  the  only  friend  I  have  found  in  London,"  said  Nigel, 
offering  his  hand. 

"  Nay,  if  you  think  of  the  matter  in  that  way,"  replied  the  honest  citizen,  "  there  is 
no  more  to  be  said — I  will  come  for  you  to-morrow,  with  a  barge  proper  to  the  occasion. 
— But  remember,  my  good  young  lord,  that  I  do  not,  like  some  men  of  my  degree,  wish 
to  take  opportunity  to  step  beyond  it,  and  associate  with  my  superiors  in  rank,  and 
therefore  do  not  fear  to  mortify  my  presumption,  by  suffering  me  to  keep  my  distance  in 
the  presence,  and  where  it  is  fitting  for  both  of  us  to  separate ;  and  for  what  remains, 
most  truly  happy  shall  I  be  in  proving  of  service  to  the  son  of  my  ancient  patron." 

The  style  of  conversation  led  so  far  from  the  point  which  had  interested  the  young 
nobleman's  curiosity,  that  there  was  no  returning  to  it  that  night.  He  therefore 
exchanged  thanks  and  greeting  with  George  Heriot,  and  took  his  leave,  promising  to  be 
equipped  and  in  readiness  to  embark  with  him  on  tlie  second  successive  morning  at 
ten  o'clock. 

The  generation  of  linkboys,  celebrated  by  Count  Anthony  Hamilton,  as  peculiar  to 
London,  had  already,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  begun  their  functions,  and  the  service  of 
one  of  them  witli  his  smoky  torch,  had  been  secured  to  light  the  young  Scottish  lord  and 
his  follower  to  tlieir  own  lodgings,  which,  thoiigh  better  acquainted  than  formerly  with 
the  city,  they  might  in  the  dark  have  run  some  danger  of  missing.  This  gave  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Moniplies  an  opportunity  of  gathering  close  up  to  his  master,  after  he  had 
gone  through  the  form  of  slipping  his  left  arm  into  the  handle  of  his  buckler,  and 
loosening  his  broad-sword  in  the  sheath,  that  he  might  be  ready  for  whatever  should 
befiiU. 

"  If  it  were  not  for  the  wine  and  the  good  cheer  which  we  have  had  in  yonder  old 
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man's  bouse,  my  lord,"  said  the  sapient  follower,  "  and  that  I  ken  liim  by  report  to  be  a 
just  living  man  in  many  respects,  and  a  real  Edinburgh  gutterblood,  I  should  have  been 
well  pleased  to  have  seen  how  his  feet  were  shaped,  and  whether  he  had  not  a  cloven 
cloot  under  the  bran-  roses  and  cordovan  shoon  of  his." 

"  Why,  you  rascal,"  answered  Nigel,  "  you  have  been  too  kindly  treated,  and  now 
that  you  have  filled  your  ravenous  stomach,  you  are  railing  on  the  good  gentleman  that 
relieved  you." 

"  Under  favour,  no,  my  lord,"  said  Moniplios, — "  I  would  only  like  to  see  something 
mair  about  him.  1  have  eaten  his  meat,  it  is  true — more  shame  tliat  the  like  of  him 
should  have  meat  to  give,  when  your  lordship  and  me  could  scarce  have  gotten,  on  our 
own  account,  brose  and  a  bear  bannock — I  have  drunk  his  wine,  too." 

"  I  see  you  have,"  replied  his  master,  "  a  great  deal  more  than  you  should  have  done." 

"  Under  your  patience,  my  lord,"  said  Moniplies,  "  you  are  pleased  to  say  that,  because 
I  crushed  a  quart  with  that  jolly  boy  Jenkin,  as  they  call  the  'prentice  boy,  and  that  was 
out  of  mere  acknowledgment  for  his  former  kindness — I  own  that  I,  moreover,  sung 
the  good  old  song  of  Elsie  Marlej-,  so  as  they  never  heard  it  chanted  in  their  lives " 

And  withal  (as  John  Bunyan  says)  as  they  went  on  their  way,  he  sung — 

"  Oh,  do  ye  ken  Elsie  Marley,  honey — 
The  vdie  that  sells  the  barley,  honey! 
For  Elsie  Marley's  grown  sae  fine. 
She  winna  get  up  to  feed  the  swine. — 
Oh,  do  ye  ken 

Here  in  mid  career  was  the  songster  interrupted  by  the  stern  gripe  of  his  master,  who 
threatened  to  baton  him  to  death  if  he  brought  the  city-watch  upon  them  by  his  ill- 
timed  melody. 

"  I  crave  pardon,  my  lord — I  humbly  crave  pardon — only  when  I  think  of  that  Jen 
Win,  as  they  call  him,  I  can  hardly  help  humming — '  Oh,  do  ye  ken' — But  I  crave  your 
honour's  pardon,  and  will  be  totally  dumb,  if  you  command  me  so." 

"  No,  sirrah  !"  said  Nigel,  "  talk  on,  for  I  well  know  you  would  say  and  suffer  more 
under  pretence  of  holding  your  peace,  than  when  you  get  an  unbridled  license.  How  is 
it,  then  ?     What  have  you  to  say  against  Master  Heriot  ?  " 

It  seems  more  than  probable,  that  in  permitting  this  license,  the  young  lord  hoped  his 
attendant  would  stumble  upon  the  subject  of  the  young  lady  who  had  appeared  at 
prayers  in  a  manner  so  mysterious.  But  whether  this  was  the  case,  or  whether  he 
merely  desired  that  Moniplies  should  utter  in  a  subdued  and  under  tone  of  voice,  those 
spirits  which  might  otherwise  have  vented  themselves  in  obstreperous  song,  it  is  certain 
he  permitted  his  attendant  to  proceed  with  his  story  in  his  own  way. 

"  And  therefore,"  said  the  orator,  availing  himself  of  his  immunity,  "  I  would  like  to 
ken  what  sort  of  a  carle  this  Maister  Heriot  is.  He  hath  supplied  your  lordship  with 
walth  of  gold,  as  I  can  understand ;  and  if  he  has,  I  make  it  for  certain  he  hath  had  his 
ain  end  in  it,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  world.  Now,  had  your  lordship  your  own 
good  lands  at  your  guiding,  doubtless  this  person,  with  most  of  his  craft — goldsmiths 
they  call  themselves — I  say  usurers — wad  be  glad  to  exchange  so  many  pounds  of 
African  dust,  by  whilk  I  understand  gold,  against  so  many  fair  acres,  and  hundreds  of 
acres,  of  broad  Scottish  land." 

"  But  you  know  I  have  no  land,"  said  the  young  lord,  "  at  least  none  that  can  be 
affected  by  any  debt  which  I  can  at  present  become  obliged  for — I  think  you  need  not 
have  reminded  me  of  that." 

"  True,  my  lord,  most  true  ;  and,  as  your  lordship  says,  open  to  the  meanest  capacity, 
without  any  unnecessary  expositions.  Now,  therefore,  my  lord,  unless  Maister  George 
Heriot  has  something  mair  to  allege  as  a  motive  for  his  liberality,  vera  different  from  the 
possession  of  your  estate — and  moreover,  as  he  could  gain  little  by  the  capture  of  your 
body,  wherefore  should  it  not  be  your  soul  that  he  is  in  pursuit  of?" 
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"  My  soul,  you  rascal !"  said  the  young  lord;  "  what  good  should  my  soul  do  him  ?" 

"  What  do  I  ken  about  that?"  said  Moniplies;  "  they  go  about  roaring  and  seeking 
whom  they  may  devour — doubtless,  they  like  the  food  that  they  rage  so  much  about — 
and,  my  lord,  they  say,"  added  Moniplies,  drawing  up  still  closer  to  his  master's  side, 
"  they  say  that  Master  Heriot  has  one  spirit  in  his  house  already." 

"  How,  or  what  do  j'ou  mean  ?"  said  Nigel ;  "  I  will  break  your  head,  you  drunken 
knave,  if  you  palter  with  me  any  longer." 

"  Drunken  ?"  answered  his  trusty  adherent,  "  and  is  this  the  story  ? — why,  how  could 
I  but  drink  your  lordshi])'s  health  on  my  bare  knees,  when  Master  Jenkin  began  it  to 
me  ? — hang  them  tliat  would  not  I — I  would  have  cut  the  impudent  knave's  hams  with 
my  broadsword,  that  should  make  scruple  of  it,  and  so  have  made  him  kneel  when  he 
should  have  found  it  diiiicult  to  rise  again.  But  touching  the  spirit,"  he  proceeded, 
finding  that  his  master  made  no  answer  to  his  valorous  tirade,  "  your  lordship  has  seen 
her  with  your  own  eyes." 

"  I  saw  no  spirit,"  said  Glenvarloch,  but  yet  breathing  thick  as  one  who  expects  some 
singular  disclosure,  "  what  mean  j'ou  by  a  spirit?" 

"  You  saw  a  young  lady  come  in  to  prayers,  tliat  spoke  not  a  word  to  any  one,  only 
made  becks  and  bows  to  the  old  gentleman  and  lady  of  the  house — ken  ye  wha  she  is?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  answered  Nigel ;  "  some  relation  of  the  fauiil}-,  I  suppose." 

"  Deil  a  bit — deil  a  bit,"  answered  Moniplies,  hastily,  "  not  a  blood-drop's  kin  to 
them,  if  she  had  a  drop  of  blood  in  her  body — I  tell  you  but  what  all  human  beings 
allege  to  be  truth,  that  dwell  within  hue  and  cry  of  Lombard  Street — that  lad}-,  or 
quean,  or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  her,  has  been  dead  in  the  body  these  many  a  year, 
though  she  haunts  them,  as  we  have  seen,  even  at  their  very  devotions." 

"  You  mil  allow  her  to  be  a  good  spirit  at  least,"  said  Nigel  Olifaunt,  "  since  she 
chooses  such  a  time  to  visit  her  friends  ?" 

"  For  that  I  kcnna,  my  lord,"  answered  the  superstitious  follower:  "  I  ken  no  spirit 
that  would  have  faced  the  right  down  hammer-blow  of  Moss  Jojin  Knox,  whom  my 
fiither  stood  by  in  his  verj'  warst  days,  bating  a  chance  time  when  the  Court,  which  my 
father  supplied  with  butcher -meat,  was  against  him.  But  yon  divine  has  another  airt 
from  powerful  Master  Rollock,  and  Mess  David  Black,  of  North  Leith,  and  sic  like. — 
Alack-a-day  !  wha  can  ken,  if  it  please  your  lordship,  whether  sic  prayers  as  the 
Southron  read  out  of  their  auld  blethering  black  mess-book  there,  may  not  be  as 
powerful  to  invite  fiends,  as  a  right  red-het  prayer  warm  frae  the  heart,  may  be  powerful 
to  drive  them  away,  even  as  the  Evil  Spirit  was  driven  by  the  smell  of  the  fisli's  liver 
from  the  bridal-chamber  of  Sara,  the  daughter  of  Raguel  ?  As  to  whilk  story,  never- 
theless, I  make  scruple  to  say  whether  it  be  truth  or  not,  better  men  than  I  am  having 
doubted  on  that  matter." 

"  Well,  well,  well,"  said  his  master,  impatiently,  "  we  are  now  near  home,  and  I  have 
permitted  you  to  speak  of  this  matter  for  once,  that  we  may  have  an  end  of  your  prying 
folly,  and  your  idiotical  superstitions,  for  ever.  For  whom  do  you,  or  your  absurd 
authors  or  informers,  take  this  lady  ?" 

"  I  can  say  naething  preceesely  as  to  that,"  answered  Moniplies  ;  "  certain  it  is  her 
body  died  and  was  laid  in  the  grave  many  a  day  since,  notwitlistandiiig  she  still  wanders  on 
earth,  and  chiefl}'  amongst  Maistor  Ileriot's  family,  though  she  hath  been  seen  in  other 
places  bj'  them  that  well  knew  her.  But  who  she  is,  I  will  not  warrant  to  say,  or  how  she 
becomes  attached,  like  a  Highland  Brownie,  to  some  peculiar  family.  They  say  she  has 
a  row  of  apartments  of  her  own,  anteroom,  parlour,  and  bedroom;  but  deil  a  bed  she  sleeps 
in  but  her  own  coflln,  and  the  walls,  doors,  and  windows,  are  so  clunked  up,  as  to  prevent 
the  least  blink  of  daylight  from  entering ;  and  then  she  dwells  by  torchlight " 

"  To  what  purpose,  if  she  be  a  spirit?"  said  Nigel  Olifaunt. 

"  How  can  I  tell  your  lordship?"  answered  his  attendant.  "  I  thank  God,  I  know 
nothing  of  her  likings,  or  mi.slikings — only  her  colIin  is  there  ;  and  I  leave  your  lordship 
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to  guess  what  a  live  person  has  to  do  with  a  coffin.  As  little  as  a  ghost  with  a  lantern, 
I  trow." 

"  "What  reason,"  repeated  Nigel,  "  can  a  creature,  so  young  and  so  beautiful,  liave 
already  habitually  to  contemplate  her  bed  of  last  long  rest  ? " 

"  In  troth,  I  kenna,  my  lord,"  answered  Moniplies ;  "  but  there  is  the  coffin,  as  tliey 
told  me  who  have  seen  it.  It  is  made  of  heben-wood,  with  silver  nails,  and  lined  all 
through  with  three-piled  damask,  might  serve  a  princess  to  rest  in." 

"  Singuhu',"  said  Nigel,  whose  brain,  like  that  of  most  active  young  spirits,  was 
easily  caught  by  the  singular  and  the  romantic  ;  "  does  she  not  eat  with  the  family?" 

"  Wlio  ! — she!" — exclaimed  MonipUes,  as  if  surprised  at  the  question;  "  they  would 
need  a  lang  spoon  would  sup  with  her,  I  trow.  Always  there  is  something  put  for  her 
into  the  Tower,  as  they  call  it,  whilk  is  a  whigmaleery  of  a  whirling-box,  that  turns 
round  half  on  the  tae  side  o'  the  wa',  half  on  the  tother." 

"  I  have  seen  the  contrivance  in  foreign  nunneries,"  said  the  Lord  of  Glenvarloch. 
"  And  is  it  thus  she  receives  her  food  ?  " 

"  They  tell  me  something  is  put  in  ilka  day,  for  fashion's  Siike,"  replied  the  attendant; 
"  but  it's  no  to  be  supposed  she  would  consume  it,  ony  mair  than  the  images  of  Bel  and 
the  Dragon  consumed  the  dainty  vivers  that  were  placed  before  them.  There  are  stout 
yeomen  and  chamber-queans  in  the  house,  enow  to  play  the  part  of  Liok-it-up-a',  as  well 
as  the  threescore  and  ten  priests  of  Bel,  besides  their  wives  and  children." 

"  And  she  is  never  seen  in  tlie  family  but  when  the  hour  of  prayer  arrives?"  said 
the  master. 

"  Never,  that  I  hear  of,"  replied  the  servant. 

"  It  is  singular,"  said  Nigel  Olifount,  musing.  "  Were  it  not  for  the  ornaments 
which  she  wears,  and  still  more  for  her  attendance  upon  the  service  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  I  should  know  what  to  think,  and  should  believe  her  either  a  Catholic  votaress, 
who,  for  some  cogent  reason,  was  allowed  to  make  her  cell  here  in  London,  or  some 
unhappy  Popish  devotee,  who  was  in  the  course  of  undergoing  a  dreadful  penance.  As 
it  is,  I  know  not  what  to  deem  of  it." 

His  reverie  was  interrupted  by  the  linkboy  knocking  at  the  door  of  honest  John 
Christie,  whose  wife  came  forth  with  "  quips,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  smiles,"  to 
welcome  her  honoured  guest  cm  his  return  to  his  apartment. 
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Ay !  mark  the  matron  well — and  laugh  not,  Harry. 

At  her  old  steeple-hat,  and  velvet  guard — 

I've  call'd  her  like  the  ear  of  Dionysius; 

1  mean  tliat  ear-fomi'd  vault,  built  o'er  his  dungeon, 

To  catch  the  groans  and  discontented  murmurs 

Of  his  poor  bondsmen — Even  so  doth  Martha 

Drink  up,  for  her  own  purpose,  all  that  passes. 

Or  is  supposed  to  pass,  in  this  wide  city — 

She  can  retail  it  too,  if  that  her  profit 

Shall  call  on  her  to  do  so;  and  retail  it 

For  your  advantage,  so  that  you  can  make 

Your  profit  jump  with  hers. 

The  Conspiracy. 


]^/;?^?C''^I^  must  now  introfluce  to  the  reader's  acquaintance  another  character,  busy 
3D;|w*»  'in'J  important  far  beyond  her  ostensible  situation  in  society — in  a  word,  Dame 
tifJipiiyf  Ursuhi  Suddlechop,  wife  of  Benjamin  Suddlechop,  the  most  renowned  barber 
o^i-'-iRS  in  all  Fleet  Street.  This  dame  had  her  own  particular  merits,  the  principal 
part  of  whicli  was  (if  her  own  report  could  be  trusted)  an  infinite  de.sire  to  be  of  service 
to  her  fellow-creatures.  Leaving  to  her  thin  half-starved  partner  the  boast  of  having 
the  most  dexterous  snap  with  his  fingers  of  any  shaver  in  London,  and  the  care  of  a 
shop  where  starved  apjjrentices  flayed  the  foces  of  those  who  were  boobies  enough  to 
trust  them,  the  dame  drove  a  separate  and  more  lucrative  trade,  which  yet  had  so  many 
odd  turns  and  winding.";,  that  it  seemed  in  many  respects  to  contradict  itself. 

Its  highest  and  most  important  duties  were  of  a  very  secret  and  confidential  nature, 
and  Dame  Ursula  Suddlechop  was  never  known  to  betray  any  transaction  intrusted  to 
her,  unless  she  had  either  been  indifferently  paid  for  her  service,  or  that  some  one  found 
it  convenient  to  give  her  a  double  douceur  to  make  her  disgorge  the  secret ;  and  these 
contingencies  happened  in  so  few  case.s,  that  her  character  for  trustiness  remained  as 
unimpcached  as  that  for  honesty  and  benevolence. 

In  fact,  she  was  a  most  admirable  matron,  and  could  be  useful  to  the  impassioned  and 
the  frail  in  the  rise,  progress,  and  consequences  of  their  passion.  She  could  contrive  an 
interview  for  lovers  who  could  shew   proper  rca.sons  for  meeting  privately;    .she  could 
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relieve  the  frail  fair  one  of  tbe  burden  of  a  guilty  passion,  and  perhaps  establish  the 
hopeful  offspring  of  unlicensed  love  as  the  heir  of  some  family  whose  love  was  lawful, 
but  where  an  heir  had  not  followed  the  union.  More  than  this  she  could  do,  and  had 
been  concerned  in  deeper  and  dearer  secrets.  She  had  been  a  pupil  of  Mrs.  Turner, 
and  learned  from  her  the  secret  of  making  the  yellow  starch,  and,  it  may  be,  two  or 
three  other  secrets  of  more  consequence,  though  perhaps  none  that  went  to  the  criminal 
extent  of  those  whereof  her  mistress  was  accused.  But  all  that  was  deep  and  dark  in 
her  real  character,  was  covered  by  the  show  of  outward  mirth  and  good-humour,  the 
hearty  laugh  and  buxom  jest  with  which  the  dame  knew  well  how  to  conciliate  the 
elder  part  of  her  neighbours,  and  the  many  \)CtXj  arts  by  which  she  could  recommend 
herself  to  the  younger,  those  especially  of  her  own  sex. 

Dame  Ursula  was,  in  appearance,  scarce  past  forty,  and  her  full,  but  not  overgrown 
form,  and  still  comely  features,  although  her  person  was  plumped  out,  and  her  face 
somewliat  coloured  by  good  cheer,  had  a  joyous  expression  of  gaiety  and  good-humour, 
which  set  off  the  remains  of  beauty  in  the  wane.  Marriages,  births,  and  christenings, 
were  seldom  thought  to  be  performed  with  sufficient  ceremony,  for  a  considerable 
distance  round  her  abode,  unless  Dame  Ursley,  as  they  called  her,  was  present.  She 
could  contrive  aU  sorts  of  pastimes,  games,  and  jests,  which  might  amuse  the  large 
companies  which  the  hospitality  of  our  ancestors  assembled  together  on  such  occasions, 
so  that  her  presence  was  literally  considered  as  indispensable  in  the  family  of  all  citizens 
of  ordinary  rank,  on  such  joyous  occasions.  So  much  also  was  she  supposed  to  know  of 
life  and  its  labyrinths,  that  she  was  the  willing  confidant  of  half  the  loving  couples  in 
the  vicinity,  most  of  whom  used  to  communicate  their  secrets  to,  and  receive  their 
counsels  from.  Dame  Ursley.  The  rich  rewarded  her  services  with  rings,  owches,  or 
gold  pieces,  which  she  liked  still  better  ;  and  she  very  generously  gave  her  assistance  to 
the  poor,  on  the  same  mixed  principles  as  young  practitioners  in  medicine  assist  them, 
partly  from  compassion,  and  partly  to  keep  her  hand  in  use. 

Dame  Ursley's  reputation  in  the  city  was  the  greater  that  her  practice  had  extended 
beyond  Temple-Bar,  and  that  she  had  acquaintances,  nay,  patrons  and  patronesses, 
among  the  quality,  whose  rank,  as  their  members  were  much  fewer,  and  the  prospect  of 
approaching  the  courtly  sphere  much  more  difficult,  bore  a  degree  of  consequence 
unknown  to  the  present  day,  when  the  toe  of  the  citizen  presses  so  close  on  the 
courtier's  heel.  Dame  Ursley  maintained  her  inteixourse  with  this  superior  rank  of 
customers,  partly  by  driving  a  small  trade  in  perfumes,  essences,  pomades,  head-gears 
from  France,  dishes  or  ornaments  from  China,  then  already  beginning  to  be  fashionable; 
not  to  mention  drugs  of  various  descriptions,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  ladies,  and  partly 
by  other  services,  more  or  less  connected  with  the  esoteric  branches  of  her  profession 
heretofore  alluded  to. 

Possessing  such  and  so  many  various  modes  of  thriving.  Dame  Ursley  was  neverthe- 
less so  poor,  that  she  might  probably  have  mended  her  own  circumstances,  as  well  as 
her  husband's,  if  she  had  renounced  them  all,  and  set  herself  quietly  down  to  the  care  of 
her  own  household,  and  to  assist  Benjamin  in  the  concerns  of  his  trade.  But  Ursula 
was  luxurious  and  genial  in  her  habits,  and  could  no  more  have  endured  the  stinted 
economy  of  Benjamin's  board,  than  she  could  have  reconciled  herself  to  the  bald  chat  of 
his  conversation. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Lord  Nigel  Olifaunt  dined  with  tlie 
wealthy  goldsmith,  that  we  must  introduce  Ursula  Suddlechop  upon  the  stage.  She  had 
that  morning  made  a  long  tour  to  "Westminster,  was  fatigued,  and  had  assumed  a  certain 
large  elbow-chair,  rendered  smooth  by  frequent  use,  placed  on  one  side  of  her  chimney, 
in  which  there  was  lit  a  small  Ijut  bright  fire.  Here  she  observed,  betwixt  sleeping  and 
waking,  the  simmering  of  a  pot  of  well-spiced  ale,  on  the  brown  surface  of  which  bobbed 
a  small  crab-apple,  sufficiently  roasted,   while  a  little  mulatto  girl  watched,  still  more 
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uttentively,  the  process  of  dressing  a  veal  sweetbread,  in  a  silver  stewpan  which 
occupied  the  other  side  of  the  chimney.  With  these  viands,  doubtless.  Dame  Ursula 
proposed  concluding  the  well-spent  day,  of  which  she  reckoned  the  labour  over,  and  the 
rest  at  her  own  command.  She  was  deceived,  however;  for  just  as  the  ale,  or,  to  speak 
technically,  tlie  lamb's-wool,  was  fitted  for  drinking,  and  the  little  dingy  maiden 
intimated  that  the  sweetbread  was  ready  to  be  eaten,  the  tiiin  cracked  voice  of  Benjamin 
was  heard  from  the  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

"  Why,  Dame  Ursley — why,  wife,  I  say — why,  dame — why,  love,  you  are  wanted 
more  than  a  strop  for  a  blunt  razor — why,  dame " 

"  I  would  some  one  would  draw  the  razor  across  thy  windpipe,  thou  bawling  ass !" 
said  the  dame  to  herself,  in  the  first  moment  of  irritation,  against  lier  clamorous 
helpmate;  and  then  called  aloud, — "  Why,  what  is  the  matter.  Master  Suddlechop? 
I  am  just  going  to  slip  into  bed;  I  have  been  daggled  to  and  fro  the  whole  day." 

"  Nay,  sweetheart,  it  is  not  me,"  said  the  patient  Benjamin,  "  but  the  Scots  laundry- 
maid  from  neighbour  Kamsay's,  who  mnst  speak  with  you  incontinent." 

At  the  word  sweetheart.  Dame  Ursley  cast  a  wistful  look  at  the  mess  which  was 
stewed  to  a  second  in  the  stewpan,  and  then  replied,  with  a  sigh, — "  Bid  Scots  Jenny 
come  up,  Master  Suddlechop.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  hear  what  she  has  to  say;" 
then  added  in  a  lower  tone,  "and  I  hope  she  will  go  to  the  devil  in  the  flame  of  a 
tar-barrel,  like  many  a  Scots  witch  before  herl" 

The  Scots  laundress  entered  accordingly,  and  having  heard  nothing  of  the  last  kind 
wish  of  Dame  Suddlecliop,  made  her  reverence  with  considerable  respect,  and  said,  her 
young  mistress  had  returned  home  unwell,  and  wished  to  see  her  neighbour,  Dame 
Ursley,  directly. 

"  And  why  will  it  not  do  to-morrow,  Jenny,  my  good  woman?"  said  Dame  Ursley; 
"  for  I  have  been  as  far  as  Whitehall  to-day  already,  and  I  am  well-nigli  worn  off  my 
feet,  my  good  woman." 

"  Aweel!"  answered  Jenny,  with  great  composure,  "  and  if  that  sae  be  sae,  I  maun 
take  the  langer  tramp  mysell,  and  maun  gae  down  the  waterside  for  auld  Mother 
Redcap,  at  the  Ilungerford  Stairs,  that  deals  in  comforting  young  creatures,  e'en  as  you 
do  yoursell,  hinny ;  for  ane  o'  ye  the  bairn  maun  see  before  she  sleeps,  and  that's  a'  that 
I  ken  on't." 

So  saying,  the  old  emissary,  without  farther  entreaty,  turned  on  her  heel,  and  was 
about  to  retreat,  when  Dame  Ursley  exclaimed, — "  No,  no — if  tlie  sweet  child,  your 
mistress,  has  any  necessary  occasion  for  good  advice  and  kind  tendance,  you  need  not  go 
to  Mother  Redcap,  Janet.  Slie  may  do  very  well  for  skippers'  wives,  chandlers' 
daughters,  and  such  like;  but  nobody  shall  wait  on  pretty  Mistress  Margaret,  the 
daughter  of  his  most  Sacred  Majesty's  horologer,  excepting  and  saving  mj'self  And  so 
I  will  but  take  my  cliopins  and  my  cloak,  and  put  on  my  mufller,  and  cross  the  street  to 
neiglibour  Ramsay's  in  an  instant.  But  tell  me  yourself,  good  Jenny,  are  you  not 
something  tired  of  3'our  young  lady's  frolics  and  cliange  of  mind  twenty  times  a-day?" 

"  In  troth,  not  I,"  said  the  patient  drudge,  "  unless  it  may  be  when  she  is  a  wee 
fashious  about  wasliing  her  laces ;  but  I  have  been  her  keeper  since  she  was  a  bairn, 
neighbour  Suddlecliop,  and  that  makes  a  difference." 

"  Aj',"  said  Dame  Ursley,  still  busied  putting  on  additional  defences  against  the  night 
air  ;  "  and  you  know  for  certain  that  she  has  two  hundred  pounds  a-year  in  good  land, 
at  her  own  free  disposal?" 

"  Left  by  her  grandmother.  Heaven  rest  her  soul!"  said  the  Scotswoman;  "  and  to  a 
daintier  lassie  she  could  not  have  bequeathed  it," 

"  Very  true,  very  true,  mistress ;  for  witli  all  her  little  wlums,  I  have  always  said 
Mistress  Margaret  Ramsay  was  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  ward ;  and,  Jenny,  I  warrant 
the  poor  child  has  had  no  supper?" 
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Jenny  could  not  say  but  it  was  the  case,  for,  her  master  being  out,  the  twa  'prentice 
lads  had  gone  out  after  shutting  shop,  to  fetch  them  home,  and  she  and  the  otlier  maid 
had  gone  out  to  Sandy  Mac-Gavin's,  to  see  a  friend  frae  Scotland. 

"  As  was  very  natural,  Mrs.  Janet,"  said  Dame  Ursley,  who  found  her  interest 
in  assenting  to  all  sorts  of  propositions  from  all  sorts  of  persons. 

"  And  so  the  fire  went  out,  too,"  said  Jenny. 

"  AYhich  was  the  most  natural  of  the  whole,"  said  Dame  Suddlcchop;  "and  so,  to  cut 
the  matter  short,  Jenny,  I'll  carry  over  the  little  bit  of  supper  that  I  was  going  to  eat. 
For  dinner  I  have  tasted  none,  and  it  may  be  my  young  pretty  Mistress  Marget  will  eat 
a  morsel  with  me;  for  it  is  mere  emptiness.  Mistress  Jenny,  that  often  puts  these 
fancies  of  illness  into  young  folk's  heads."  So  saying,  she  put  the  silver  posset-cup 
with  the  ale  into  Jenny's  hands,  and  assuming  her  mantle  with  the  alacrity  of  one 
determined  to  sacrifice  inclination  to  duty,  she  hid  the  stewpan  under  its  folds,  and 
commanded  Wilsa,  the  little  mulatto  girl,  to  light  them  across  the  street. 

"Whither  away  so  late?"  said  the  barber,  whom  they  passed  seated  with  his 
starveling  boys  round  a  mess  of  stock-fish  and  parsnips,  in  the  shop  below. 

"  If  I  were  to  tell  you,  Gaffer,"  said  the  dame,  with  most  contemptuous  coolness, 
"  I  do  not  think  you  could  do  my  errand,  so  I  will  e'en  keep  it  to  myself."  Benjamin 
was  too  much  accustomed  to  his  wife's  independent  mode  of  conduct,  to  pursue  his 
inquiry  farther;  nor  did  the  dame  tarry  for  farther  question,  but  marched  out  at  the 
door,  telling  the  eldest  of  the  boys  "  to  sit  up  till  her  return,  and  look  to  the  house 
the  whilst." 

The  night  was  dark  and  rainy,  and  although  the  distance  betwixt  the  two  shops  was 
short,  it  allowed  Dame  Ursley  leisure  enough,  while  she  strode  along  with  high-tucked 
petticoats,  to  iuibitter  it  by  the  following  grumbling  reflections — "  I  wonder  what 
I  have  done,  that  I  must  needs  trudge  at  every  old  beldam's  bidding,  and  every  young 
minx's  maggot !  I  have  been  marched  from  Temple-Bar  to  Whitechapel,  on  the  matter 
of  a  pinmaker's  wife  having  pricked  her  fingers — marry,  her  husband  that  made  the 
weapon  might  have  salved  the  wound. — And  here  is  this  fantastic  ape,  pretty  Mistress 
Margaret,  forsooth — such  a  beauty  as  I  could  make  of  a  Dutch  doll,  and  as  fantastic, 
and  humorous,  and  conceited,  as  if  she  were  a  duchess.  I  have  seen  her  in  the  same 
day  as  changeful  as  a  marmozet,  and  as  stubborn  as  a  mule.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  her  little  conceited  noddle,  or  her  father's  old  crazy,  calculating  jolter-pate, 
breeds  most  whimsies.  But  then  there's  that  two  hundred  pounds  a-year  in  dirty  land, 
and  the  father  is  held  a  close  chuff,  though  a  fanciful — he  is  our  landlord  besides,  and  she 
has  begged  a  late  day  from  him  for  our  rent ;  so,  God  help  me,  T  must  be  conformable 
— besides,  the  little  capricious  devil  is  my  only  key  to  get  at  Master  George  Heriot's 
secret,  and  it  concerns  my  character  to  find  that  out ;  and  so,  andiamos,  as  the  lingua 
franca  hath  it." 

Thus  pondering,  she  moved  forward  with  hasty  strides  until  she  arrived  at  the  watch- 
maker's habitation.  The  attendant  admitted  them  by  means  of  a  pass-key.  Onward 
glided  Dame  Ursula,  now  in  glimmer  and  now  in  gloom,  not  like  the  lovely  Lady 
Cristabelle,  through  Gothic  sculpture  and  ancient  ai'mour,  but  creeping  and  stumbling 
amongst  relics  of  old  machines,  and  models  of  new  inventions  in  various  branches  of 
mechanics,  with  which  wrecks  of  useless  ingenuity,  either  in  a  broken  or  half-finished 
shape,  the  apartment  of  the  fanciful  though  ingenious  mechanist  was  continually 
lumbered. 

At  length  they  attained,  by  a  very  narrow  staii'case,  pretty  Mistress  Margaret's  apart- 
ment, where  she,  the  cynosure  of  the  eyes  of  every  bold  young  bachelor  in  Fleet  Street, 
sat  in  a  posture  which  hovered  between  the  discontented  and  the  disconsolate.  For  her 
pretty  back  and  slioulders  were  rounded  into  a  curve,  her  round  and  dimpled  chin 
reposed  in  tlie  hollow  of  her  little  palm,  while  the  fingers  were  folded  over  her  mouth ; 
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her  elbow  rested  on  a  table,  and  her  eyes  seemed  fixed  upon  the  dying  charcoal,  which 
was  expiring  in  a  small  grate.  She  scarce  turned  her  head  when  Dame  Ursula  entered, 
and  when  tlie  presence  of  that  estimable  matron  was  more  precisely  announced  in  words 
by  the  old  Scotswoman,  Mistress  JIargaret,  witliout  changing  her  posture,  muttered 
some  sort  of  answer  that  was  wholly  unintelligible. 

"  Go  your  wavs  down  to  the  kitchen  with  Wilsa,  good  Mistress  Jenny,"  said  Dame 
Ursula,  who  was  used  to  all  sorts  of  freaks  on  the  part  of  her  patients  or  clients,  which- 
ever they  might  be  termed;  "  put  the  stewpan  and  the  porringer  by  the  fireside,  and  go 
down  below — I  must  speak  to  my  pretty  love.  Mistress  Jlargaret,  by  myself — and  there 
is  not  a  bachelor  betwixt  this  and  Bow  but  will  envy  me  the  privilege." 

Tlie  attendants  retired  as  directed,  and  Dame  Ursula,  having  availed  herself  of  the 
embers  of  charcoal,  to  place  her  stewpan  to  the  best  advantage,  drew  herself  as  close  as 
she  could  to  her  patient,  and  began  in  a  low,  soothing,  and  confidential  tone  of  voice,  to 
inquire  what  ailed  her  pretty  flower  of  neighbours. 

"  Nothing,  dame,"  said  Margaret,  somewhat  pettishly,  and  changing  her  posture  so  as 
rather  to  turn  her  back  upon  the  kind  inquirer. 

"Nothing,  lady-bird!"  answered  Dame  Suddlechop;  "and  do  you  use  to  send  for 
your  friends  out  of  bed  at  this  hour  for  nothing?" 

"  It  was  not  I  who  sent  for  you,  dame,"  replied  the  nialecontent  maiden. 

"  And  who  was  it,  then,"  said  Ursula;  "  for  if  I  had  not  been  sent  for,  I  had  not  been 
here  at  this  time  of  night,  I  promise  you!" 

"  It  was  the  old  Scotch  fool,  Jenny,  who  did  it  out  of  her  own  head,  I  suppose,"  said 
Margaret;  "for  she  has  beeu  stunning  me  these  two  hours  about  you  and  Mother 
Redcap." 

"  Me  and  Mother  Redcap!"  said  Dame  Ursula,  "an  old  fool  indeed,  that  couples  folk 
up  so. — But  come,  come,  my  sweet  little  neighbour,  Jenny  is  no  such  fool  after  all;  she 
knows  young  folks  want  more  and  better  advice  than  her  own,  and  she  knows,  too, 
where  to  find  it  for  them;  so  you  must  take  heart  of  grace,  my  pretty  maiden,  and  tell 
me  what  you  are  moping  about,  and  then  let  Dame  Ursula  alone  for  finding  out  a  cure." 

"  Nay,  an  ye  be  so  wise.  Mother  Ursula,"  replied  the  girl,  "you  may  guess  what  I  ail 
without  my  telling  you." 

"  Ay,  ay,  child,"  answered  the  complaisant  matron,  "  no  one  can  play  better  than  I  at 
the  good  old  game  of  What  is  my  thought  like?  Now,  I'll  warrant  that  little  head  of 
yours  is  running  on  a  new  head-tire  a  foot  Iiigher  than  those  our  city  dames  wear — or 
you  are  all  for  a  trip  to  Islington  or  Ware,  and  your  father  is  cross  and  will  not 
consent — or " 

"  Or  you  are  an  old  fool.  Dame  Suddlechop,"  said  Margaret,  peevishly,  "  and  must 
needs  trouble  yourself  about  matters  you  know  nothing  of." 

"  Fool  as  much  as  you  will,  mistress,"  said  Dame  Ursula,  offended  in  her  turn,  "  but 
not  so  very  many  years  older  than  yourself,  mistress." 

"  Oh!  we  are  angry,  are  we?"  said  the  beauty;  "and  pray.  Madam  Ursula,  liow  come 
you,  that  are  not  so  many  years  older  than  me,  to  talk  about  such  nonsense  to  me,  who 
am  so  many  years  younger,  and  who  yet  have  too  much  sense  to  care  about  head-gears 
and  Islington  ?" 

"  Well,  well,  young  mistress,"  said  the  sage  counsellor,  rising;  "  I  perceive  I  can  be 
of  no  use  here;  and  methinks,  since  you  know  your  own  matters  so  much  better  than 
other  people  do,  you  might  dispense  with  disturbing  folks  at  midnight  to  ask  their 
advice." 

"  Wliy,  now  you  are  angry,  mother,"  said  Margaret,  detaining  her;  "  this  comes  of 
your  coming  out  at  even-tide  without  eating  your  supper — I  never  heard  you  utter  a 
cross  word  after  you  had  finished  your  little  morsel. — Here,  Janet,  a  trencher  and  salt 
for  Dame  Ursula; — and  what  have  you  in  that  porringer,  dame! — Filthy  clammy  ale,  as 
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I  would  live — Let  Janet  fling  it  out  of  the  window,  or  keep  it  for  iny  father's  morning 
dr:;ught;  and  she  shall  bring  you  tlie  pottle  of  sack  that  was  set  ready  for  him — good 
man,  he  will  never  find  out  the  difference,  for  ale  will  wash  down  his  dusty  calculations 
quite  as  well  as  wine." 

"  Truly,  sweetheart,  I  am  of  your  opinion,"  said  Dame  Ursula,  whose  temporary 
displeasure  vanished  at  once  before  these  preparations  for  good  cheer;  and  so  settling 
herself  on  tlie  great  easy-chair,  with  a  three-legged  table  before  her,  she  began  to 
despatch,  with  good  appetite,  the  little  delicate  dish  which  she  had  prepared  for  herself. 
She  did  not,  however,  fail  in  the  duties  of  civility,  and  earnestly,  but  in  vain,  pressed 
Mistress  Margaret  to  partake  her  dainties.     The  damsel  declined  the  invitation. 

"  At  least  pledge  me  in  a  glass  of  sack,"  said  Dame  Ursula;  "I  have  heard  my 
grandame  say,  that  before  the  gospellers  came  in,  the  old  Catholic  father  confessors  and 
their  penitents  always  had  a  cup  of  sack  together  before  confession;  and  you  are  my 
penitent." 

"  I  shall  drink  no  sack,  I  am  sure,"  said  Margaret;  "and  I  told  you  before,  that  if 
you  cannot  find  out  what  ails  me,  I  shall  never  have  the  heart  to  tell  it." 

So  saying,  she  turned  away  irom  Dame  Ursula  once  more,  and  resumed  her  musing 
posture,  witli  her  hand  on  her  elbow,  and  her  back,  at  least  one  shoulder,  turned  towards 
her  confidant. 

"  Nay,  then,"  said  Dame  Ursula,  "  I  must  exert  my  skill  in  good  earnest. — You  must 
give  me  this  pretty  hand,  and  I  will  tell  you  by  palmistry,  as  well  as  any  gipsy  of  them 
all,  what  foot  it  is  you  halt  upon." 

"  As  if  I  halted  upon  any  foot  at  all,"  said  Margaret,  something  scornfully,  but 
yielding  her  left  hand  to  Ursula,  and  continuing  at  the  same  time  her  averted  position. 

"  I  see  brave  lines  here,"  said  Ursula,  "  and  not  ill  to  read  neither — pleasure  and 
wealth,  and  merry  nights  and  late  mornings  to  mj  Beauty,  and  such  an  equipage  as  shall 
shake  Whitehall.  Oh,  have  I  touched  you  there? — and  smile  you  now,  my  pretty 
one? — for  why  should  not  he  be  Lord  Mayor,  and  go  to  court  in  his  gilded  caroch,  as 
others  have  done  before  him  ?" 

"  Lord  Mayor?  pshaw!"  replied  Margaret. 

"  And  why  pshaw   at  my  Lord  Mayor,    sweetheart?  or  perhaps  you   pshaw   at   my 
prophecy;  but  there  is  a  cross  in  every  one's  line  of  life  as  well  as  in  yours,  darling. 
And  what  though  I  see  a  'prentice's  flat  cap  in  this  pretty  palm,  yet  there  is  a  sparkling 
black  eye  under  it,  hath  not  its  match  in  the  Ward  of  Farringdon-Without." 
"  Whom  do  you  mean,  dame?"  said  Margaret,  coldly. 

"  Whom  should  I  mean,"  said  Dame  Ursula,  "  but  the  prince  of  'prentices,  and  kin"- 
of  good  company,  Jenkin  Vincent  ?  " 

"  Out,  woman — Jenkin  Vincent? — a  clown — a  Cockney!"  exclaimed  the  indignant 
damsel. 

"  Ay,  sets  the  wind  in  that  quarter.  Beauty!"  quoth  the  dame;  "why,  it  has  changed 
something  since  we  spoke  together  last,  for  then  I  would  have  sworn  it  blew  fairer  for 
poor  Jin  Vin;  and  the  poor  lad  dotes  on  you  too,  and  would  rather  see  your  eyes  than 
the  first  glimpse  of  the  sun  on  the  great  holiday  on  May-day." 

"  I  would  my  eyes  had  the  power  of  the  sun  to  blind  his,  then,"  said  Slargaret,  "  to 
teach  the  drudge  his  place." 

"  Nay,"  said  Dame  Ursula,  "  there  be  some  who  say  that  Frank  Tunstall  is  as  proper 
a  lad  as  Jin  Vin,  and  of  surety  he  is  third  cousin  to  a  knighthood,  and  come  of  a  good 
house;  and  so  mayhap  you  may  be  for  northward  ho!" 

"  Maybe  I  may  "^answered  Margaret,  "but  not  with  my  father's  'prentice— I  thank 
you.  Dame  Ursula." 

"  Nay,  then,  the  devil  may  guess  your  thoughts  for  me,"  said  Dame  Ursula;  "  this 
comes  of  trying  to  shoe  a  filly  that  is  eternally  wincing  and  shifting  ground!" 
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"  Hear  me,  then,"  said  Margaret,  "  and  mind  what  I  say. — This  day  I  dined 
abroad " 

"  I  can  tell  you  where,"  answered  her  counsellor, — "  with  your  godfather  the  rich 
goldsmith — ay,  you  see  I  know  something— nay,  I  could  tell  you,  an  I  would,  with 
whom,  too." 

"  Indeed!"  said  Margaret,  turning  suddenly  round,  with  an  accent  of  strong  surprise, 
and  colouring  up  to  the  eyes. 

"  With  old  Sir  JIungo  Malagrowther,"  said  the  oracular  dame—"  he  was  trimmed  in 
my  Benjamin's  shop  in  his  way  to  the  city." 

"  Pshaw !  the  frightful  old  mouldy  skeleton  ! "  said  the  damsel. 

'•  Indeed  you  say  true,  my  dear,"  replied  the  confidant, — "  it  is  a  shame  to  him  to  be 
out  of  Saint  Pancras's  charnel-house,  for  I  know  no  other  place  he  is  fit  for,  the  foul- 
mouthed  old  railer.     He  said  to  my  husband " 

"  Somewhat  which  signifies  nothing  to  our  purpose,  I  dare  say,"  interrupted  Margaret. 
"  I  must  speid;,  then. — There  dined  with  us  a  nobleman " 

"  A  nobleman  I  the  maiden's  mad  I"  said  Dame  Ursula. 

"  There  dined  with  us,  I  say,"  continued  Margaret,  without  regarding  the  interruption, 
"a  nobleman — a  Scottish  noblemaji." 

"  Now  Our  Lady  keep  her!"  said  the  confidant,  "  she  is  quite  frantic! — heard  ever 
any  one  of  a  watchmaker's  daughter  falling  in  love  with  a  nobleman — and  a  Scots 
nobleman,  to  make  the  matter  complete,  who  arc  all  as  proud  as  Lucifer,  and  as  poor  as 
Job? — A  Scots  nobleman,  quotha?  I  had  as  lief  you  told  me  of  a  Jew  pedlar.  I  would 
have  you  think  how  all  this  is  to  end,  pretty  one,  before  you  jump  in  the  dark." 

"  Tliat  is  nothing  to  you,  Ursula — it  is  your  assistance,"  said  Mistress  Margaret, 
"  and  not  your  advice,  that  I  am  desirous  to  have,  and  j-ou  know  I  can  make  it  worth 
your  while." 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  lucre,  INIistress  Margaret,"  answered  the  obliging  dame; 
"  but  truly  I  would  have  you  listen  to  some  advice — bethink  you  of  your  own  condition." 

"  Jly  fatlier's  calling  is  mechanical,"  said  Margaret,  "  but  our  blood  is  not  so.  I  have 
beard  my  fatiier  say  that  we  are  descended,  at  a  distance  indeed,  from  the  great  Earls 
of  Dalvvolsey."* 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Dame  Ursula;  "  even  so — I  never  knew  a  Scot  of  you  but  was 
descended,  as  ye  call  it,  from  some  great  house  or  other;  and  a  piteous  descent  it  often 
is — and  as  for  the  distance  you  speak  of,  it  is  so  great  as  to  put  you  out  of  sight  of 
each  other.  Yet  do  not  toss  your  pretty  head  so  scornfully,  but  tell  me  the  name  of 
this  lordly  northern  gallant,  and  we  will  try  what  can  be  done  in  the  matter." 

"  It  is  Lord  Glenvarloch,  whom  tliey  call  Lord  Nigel  Olifaunt,"  said  Margaret,  in  a 
low  voice,  and  turning  away  to  hide  her  blushes." 

"  Marry,  Heaven  forefend!"  exclaimed  Dame  Siiddlechop;  "this  is  the  very  devil, 
and  something  worse!" 

"  How  mean  you?"  said  the  damsel,  surprised  at  the  vivacity  of  lier  exclamation. 

"  AVhy,  know  ye  not,"  said  the  dame,  "  what  powerful  enemies  he  has  at  Court?  know 
ye  not — But  blisters  on  my  tongue,  it  runs  too  last  for  my  wit — enough  to  say,  that  you 
had  better  make  your  bridal-bed  under  a  falling  house,  than  think  of  young  Glenvarloch." 

"  He  is  unfortunate,  then?"  said  Margaret;  "I  knew  it — I  divined  it — there  was 
sorrow  in  his  voice  when  he  said  even  what  was  gay — there  was  a  touch  of  misfortune 
in  his  melancholy  smile — he  had  not  thus  clung  to  ray  thoughts  had  I  seen  him  in  all 
the  midday  glare  of  prosperity." 

•  The  head  of  the  aneicnt  and  distinguished  house  of  Ramsay,  and  to  whom,  .is  their  cliief,  the  individUiils  of  tliat  name 
look  as  their  origin  and  source  of  gentry.    Allan  Ramsay,  Uic  pastoral  poet,  in  the  same  manner,  makes 
"  Dalhousie  of  an  auld  dcsecnt. 
My  chief,  my  sloup,  my  ornament." 
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"  Romances  have  cracked  her  brain!"  said  Dame  Ursula;  "sbe  is  a  castaway  girl — 
utterly  distrauglit — loves  a  Scots  lord — and  likes  Lim  the  better  for  being  unfortunate! 
Well,  mistress,  I  am  sorrj'  this  is  a  matter  I  cannot  aid  you  in — it  goes  against  my 
conscience,  and  it  is  an  afifair  above  my  condition,  and  beyond  my  management; — but 
I  will  keep  your  counsel." 

"  You  will  not  be  so  base  as  to  desert  me,  after  having  drawn  my  secret  from  me  ? " 
said  Margaret,  indignantly  ;  "  if  you  do,  1  know  how  to  have  my  revenge  ;  and  if  you 
do  not,  I  wiU  rewai'd  you  well.  Remember  the  house  your  husband  dwells  in  is  my 
father's  property." 

"  I  remember  it  but  too  well.  Mistress  Margaret,"  said  Ursula,  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  "  and  I  would  serve  you  in  any  thing  in  my  condition ;  but  to  meddle  with 
such  high  matters — I  shall  never  forget  poor  Mistress  Turner,*  my  honoured  patroness, 
peace  be  with  her ! — she  had  the  ill-luck  to  meddle  in  the  matter  of  Somerset  and 
Overbury,  and  so  the  great  earl  and  his  lady  slipt  their  necks  out  of  the  collar,  and  left 
her  and  some  half-dozen  others  to  suffer  in  their  stead.  I  shall  never  forget  the  sight  of 
her  standing  on  the  scaifold  with  the  ruff  round  her  pretty  neck,  all  done  up  with  the 
yellow  stiu-ch  which  I  had  so  often  helped  her  to  make,  and  that  was  so  soon  to  give 
place  to  a  rough  hempen  cord.  Such  a  sight,  sweetheart,  will  make  one  loth  to  meddle 
with  matters  that  are  too  hot  or  heavy  for  their  handling." 

"Out,  you  fool!"  answered  Mistress  Margaret;  "am  I  one  to  speak  to  you  about 
such  criminal  practices  as  that  wretch  died  for  ?  All  I  desire  of  you  is,  to  get  me  precise 
knowledge  of  what  affiiir  brings  this  young  nobleman  to  Court." 

"  And  when  you  have  his  secret,"  said  UrsiUa,  "  what  wiU  it  avail  you,  sweetheart  ? — 
and  yet  I  would  do  your  errand,  if  you  could  do  as  much  for  me." 

"  And  what  is  it  you  would  have  of  me  ?  "  said  Mistress  Margaret. 

"  What  you  have  been  angry  with  me  for  asking  before,"  answered  Dame  Ursula. 
"  I  want  to  have  some  light  about  the  story  of  your  godfather's  ghost,  that  is  only  seen 
at  prayers." 

"  Not  for  the  world,"  said  Mistress  Margaret,  "  will  I  be  a  spy  on  my  kind  godfather's 
secrets — No,  Ursula — that  I  will  never  pry  into,  which  he  desires  to  keep  hidden. 
But  thou  knowest  that  I  have  a  fortune  of  my  own,  which  must  at  no  distant  day  come 
under  my  own  management — think  of  some  other  recompense." 

"Ay,  that  I  well  know,"  said  the  counsellor — "it  is  that  two  hundred  per  year,  with 
your  father's  indulgence,  that  makes  you  so  wilful,  sweetheart." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Margaret  Ramsay ;  "  meanwhile,  do  you  serve  me  truly,  and 
here  is  a  ring  of  value  in  pledge,  that  when  my  fortune  is  in  my  own  hand,  I  will  redeem 
the  token  with  fifty  broad  pieces  of  gold." 

"  Fifty  broad  pieces  of  gold !"  repeated  the  dame  ;  "  and  this  ring,  which  is  a  right 
fair  one,  in  token  you  fail  not  of  your  word ! — Well,  sweetheart,  if  I  must  put  my 
throat  in  peril,  I  am  sure  I  cannot  risk  it  for  a  friend  more  generous  than  you  ;  and 
I  would  not  think  of  more  than  the  pleasure  of  serving  you,  only  Benjamin  gets  more 
idle  every  day,  and  our  family " 

*  Mrs.  Anne  Turner  was  a  dame  somewhat  of  the  occupation  of  Mrs.  Suddlechop  in  the  text;  that  is,  half  milliner  half 
procuress,  and  secret  agent  in  all  manner  of  proceedings.  She  was  a  trafficker  in  the  poisoning  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  for 
which  so  many  subordinate  agents  lost  their  lives,  while,  to  the  great  scandal  of  justice,  the  Earl  of  Somerset  and  his  Countess 
were  suifered  to  escape,  upon  a  threat  of  Somerset  to  make  public  some  secret  which  nearly  affected  his  master.  King  James. 
Mrs.  Turner  introduced  into  England  a  French  custom  of  using  yellow  starch  in  getting  up  bands  and  cuffs,  and,  by  Lord 
Coke's  orders,  she  appeared  in  that  fashion  at  the  place  of  execution.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  physician,  and  had  been 
eminently  beautiful,  as  appears  from  the  description  of  her  in  the  poem  called  Overbury's  Vision.  There  was  produced  in 
court  a  parcel  of  dolls  or  puppets  belonging  to  this  lady,  some  naked,  some  dressed,  and  which  she  used  for  exhibiting  fashions 
upon.  But,  greatly  to  the  horror  of  the  spectators,  who  accounted  these  figures  to  be  magical  devices,  there  was,  on  their 
being  shew^l,  "  heard  a  crack  from  the  scaffold,  which  caused  great  fear,  tumult,  and  confxision,  among  the  spectators  and 
throughout  the  hall,  every  one  fearing  hurt,  as  if  the  devil  had  been  present,  and  grown  angry  to  have  his  workmanship  shewed 
to  such  as  were  not  his  own  scholars."  Compare  this  curious  passage  in  the  History  of  King  James  for  the  First  Fourteen 
Years,  1651,  with  the  Aulicus  Coquinarius  of  Dr.  Heylin.     Botli  works  are  published  in  the  secret  History  of  King  James. 
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"  Say  no  more  of  it,"  said  Margaret ;  "  we  understand  each  other.  And  now,  tell 
me  what  you  know  of  this  young  man's  affairs,  which  made  you  so  unwilling  to  meddle 
with  them  ?  " 

"  Of  tliat  I  can  say  no  great  matter,  as  yet,"  answered  Dame  Ursula  ;  "  only  I  know 
the  most  powerful  among  his  own  countrymen  are  against  him,  and  also  the  most  pow- 
erful at  the  Court  here.  But  I  will  learn  more  of  it;  for  it  will  be  a  dim  print  that 
I  will  not  read  for  your  sake,  pretty  Mistress  Slargaret.  Know  you  where  this  gallant 
dwells?" 

"  I  heard  by  accident,"  said  Margaret,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  minute  particularity  of 
her  memory  upon  such  an  occasion, — "  he  lodges,  1  think — at  one  Christie's — if  I  mistake 
not — at  Paul's  Wharf — a  ship-chandler's." 

"  A  proper  lodging  for  a  young  baron  ! — Well,  but  cheer  you  up,  Mistress  JIargaret — 
if  he  has  come  up  a  caterpillar,  like  some  of  his  countrymen,  he  may  cast  his  slough 
like  them,  and  come  out  a  butterfly. — So  I  drink  good-night  and  sweet  dreams  to  you, 
in  another  parting  cup  of  sack  ;  and  you  shall  hear  tidings  of  me  within  four-and-twenty- 
hours.  And,  once  more,  I  commend  you  to  your  pillow,  my  pearl  of  pearls,  and 
Marguerite  of  Marguerites  ! " 

So  saying,  she  kissed  the  reluctant  cheek  of  her  young  friend,  or  patroness,  and  took 
her  departure  with  the  light  and  stealthy  pace  of  one  accustomed  to  accommodate  her 
footsteps  to  the  purposes  of  despatch  and  secrecy. 

Margaret  Ramsay  looked  after  her  for  some  time,  in  anxious  silence.  "  I  did  ill,"  she 
at  length  murmured,  "  to  let  her  wring  this  out  of  me ;  but  she  is  artful,  bold,  and 
serviceable — and  I  think  faithful — or,  if  not,  she  will  be  true  at  least  to  her  interest, 
and  that  I  can  command.  I  would  I  had  not  spoken,  however — I  have  begun  a  hopeless 
work.  For  what  has  he  said  to  me,  to  warrant  my  meddling  in  his  fortunes  ? — Nothing 
but  words  of  the  most  ordinai-y  import — mere  table-talk,  and  terms  of  course.  Yet  who 
knows — "  she  said,  and  then  broke  off,  looking  at  the  glass  the  while ;  which,  as  it 
reflected  back  a  face  of  great  beauty,  probably  suggested  to  her  mind  a  more  favourable 
conclusion  of  the  sentence  than  she  cared  to  trust  her  tongue  withal. 


'^4  fit 


So  pitiful  a  thing  is  suitor's  state! 

Most  miserable  man,  whom  wicked  fate 

Hath  brought  to  Court  to  sue,  for  Had  I  ivisl, 

That  few  have  found,  and  mauy  a  one  hath  miss'd! 

Full  little  knowest  thou,  that  hast  not  tried, 

\Vliat  hell  it  is,  in  sueing  long  to  bide: 

To  lose  good  days,  that  might  be  better  spent; 

To  waste  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent ; 

To  speed  to-day,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow; 

To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  fear  and  sorrow; 

To  have  thy  Prince's  grace,  yet  want  her  Peers'; 

To  have  thy  asking,  yet  wait  many  years  ; 

To  fret  thy  soul  with  crosses  and  with  cares— 

To  eat  thy  heart  through  comfortless  despairs. 

To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run, 

To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone. 

MoTUEH  Huebard's  Tale. 


(QIM^^^P)  ^  tli6  morning  of  the  day  on  which  George  Heriot  had  prepared  to  escort  the 
^'wJfe  young  Lord  of  Glenvarloch  to  the  Court  at  Whitehall,  it  may  be  reasonably 
'^^^^M>  supposed  that  the  young  man,  whose  fortunes  were  likely  to  depend  on  this 
ttt;^:s<lLi«  cast,  felt  himself  more  than  usually  anxious.  He  rose  early,  made  his  toilette 
with  uncommon  care,  and,  being  enabled,  by  the  generosity  of  his  more  plebeian 
countryman,  to  set  out  a  very  handsome  person  to  the  best  advantage,  he  obtained  a 
momentary  approbation  from  himself  as  he  glanced  at  the  mirror,  a  loud  and  distinct 
plaudit  from  his  landlady,  who  declared  at  once,  that,  in  her  judgment,  be  would  take 
the  wind  out  of  the  sail  of  every  gallant  in  the  presence — so  much  had  she  been  able  to 
enrich  her  discourse  with  the  metaphors  of  those  with  whom  her  husband  dealt. 
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At  the  appointed  hour,  the  barge  of  Master  George  Ileriot  arriveii,  handsomely 
manned  and  appointed,  having  a  tilt,  with  his  own  eiplier,  and  the  arms  of  his  company, 
painted  thereupon. 

The  young  Lord  of  Glenvarloch  reeeived  the  friend,  wlio  had  evinced  such  dis- 
interested attachment,  with  the  kind  courtesy  which  well  became  him. 

Master  Heriot  then  made  him  acquainted  with  the  bounty  of  his  Sovereign  ;  which  he 
paid  over  to  his  young  friend,  declining  what  he  had  himself  formerly  advanced  to  him. 
Nigel  felt  all  the  gratitude  which  the  citizen's  disinterested  friendship  had  deserved,  and 
was  not  wanting  in  expressing  it  suitably. 

Yet,  as  the  young  and  high-born  nobleman  embarked  to  go  to  the  presence  of  his 
Prince,  under  the  patronage  of  one  whose  best,  or  most  distinguished  qualification,  was 
his  being  an  eminent  member  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Incorporation,  he  felt  a  little  surprised, 
if  not  abashed,  at  his  own  situation ;  and  Richie  Moniplies,  as  he  stepped  over 
the  gangway  to  take  his  place  forward  in  the  boat,  could  not  help  muttering, — "  It  was 
a  changed  day  betwixt  Master  Ileriot  and  his  honest  father  in  the  Kra;mes  ; — but, 
doubtless,  there  was  a  ditference  between  clinking  on  gold  and  silver,  and  clattering 
upon  pewter." 

On  they  glided,  by  the  assistance  of  the  oai-s  of  four  stout  watermen,  along  the 
Thames,  which  then  served  for  the  principal  high-road  betwixt  London  and  Westminster  ; 
for  few  ventured  on  horseback  through  the  narrow  and  crowded  streets  of  the  city,  and 
coaches  were  then  a  luxury  reserved  only  for  the  higher  nobility,  and  to  which  no 
citizen,  whatever  was  his  wealth,  presumed  to  aspire.  The  beauty  of  the  banks, 
especially  on  the  northern  side,  where  the  gardens  of  the  nobility  descended  from  their 
hotels,  in  many  places,  down  to  the  water's  edge,  was  pointed  out  to  Nigel  by  his  kind 
conductor,  and  was  pointed  out  in  vain.  The  mind  of  the  young  Lord  of  Glenvarloch 
was  filled  with  anticipations,  not  the  most  pleasant,  concerning  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  likely  to  be  received  by  that  monarch,  in  whose  behalf  his  family  had  been  nearly 
reduced  to  ruin ;  and  he  was,  with  the  usual  mental  anxiety  of  those  in  such  a  situation, 
framing  imaginary  questions  from  the  King,  and  over-toiling  his  spirit  in  devising 
answers  to  them. 

His  conductor  saw  the  labour  of  Nigel's  mind,  and  avoided  increasing  it  by  farther  con- 
versation ;  so  that,  when  he  had  explained  to  him  briefly  the  ceremonies  observed  at  Court 
on  such  occasions  of  presentation,  the  rest  of  their  voyage  was  performed  in  silence. 

They  landed  at  Whitehall  Stairs,  and  entered  the  Palace  after  announcing  their  names, — 
— the  guards  paying  to  Lord  Glenvarloch  the  respect  and  lionours  due  to  his  rank. 

The  young  man's  heart  beat  high  and  thick  witliin  him  as  he  came  into  the  royal 
apartments.  His  education  abroad,  conducted,  as  it  had  been,  on  a  narrow  and  limited 
scale,  had  given  him  but  imperfect  ideas  of  the  grandeur  of  a  Court ;  and  the  philo- 
sophical reflections  which  taught  him  to  set  ceremonial  and  exterior  splendour  at  defiance, 
proved,  like  other  maxims  of  mere  philosojjhy,  ineffectual,  at  the  moment  they  were 
weighed  against  tiie  impression  naturally  made  on  the  mind  of  an  inexperienced  youth, 
by  the  unusual  magnificence  of  the  scene.  The  splendid  apartments  througli  which  they 
passed,  the  rich  apparel  of  the  grooms,  guards,  and  domestics  in  waiting,  and  the  cere- 
monial attending  their  passage  through  the  long  suite  of  apartments,  had  something  in 
it,  trifling  and  commonplace  as  it  miglit  appear  to  practised  courtiers,  embarrassing, 
and  even  alarming,  to  one,  who  went  through  these  forms  for  the  first  time,  and  who 
was  doubtful  what  sort  of  reception  was  to  accompany  his  first  appearance  before  his 
Sovereign. 

Heriot,  in  anxious  attention  to  save  his  young  friend  from  any  momentary  awkw.ird- 
ness,  had  taken  care  to  give  the  necessary  password  to  tlie  warders,  grooms  of  the 
chambers,  ushers,  or  by  whatever  name  they  were  designated ;  so  they  passed  on  without 
interruption. 
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In  this  manner  they  passed  several  anterooms,  filled  chiefly  with  guards,  attendants  of 
the  Court,  and  their  acquaintances,  male  and  female,  who,  dressed  in  their  best  apparel, 
and  with  eyes  rounded  by  eager  cui-iosity  to  mal^e  the  most  of  their  opportunity,  stood, 
with  beseeming  modesty,  ranked  against  the  wall,  in  a  manner  which  indicated  that  they 
were  spectators,  not  performers,  in  tlie  courtly  exhibition. 

Througli  these  exterior  apartments,  Lord  Glenvarloch  and  his  city  friend  advanced 
into  a  large  and  splendid  withdrawing-rooni,  communicating  with  the  presence-chamber, 
into  wliich  anteroom  were  admitted  those  only,  who  I'rom  birth,  their  posts  in  tlie  state 
or  household,  or  by  the  particular  grant  of  the  King,  had  right  to  attend  the  Court,  as 
men  entitled  to  pay  their  respects  to  their  Sovereign. 

Amid  this  favoured  and  selected  company,  Nigel  observed  Sir  Jlungo  Malagrowther, 
who,  avoided  and  discountenanced  by  those  who  knew  how  low  he  stood  in  Court  interest 
and  favour,  was  but  too  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  hooking  himself  upon  a  person  of 
Lord  Glenvarloch's  rank,  who  was,  as  yet,  so  inexperienced,  as  to  feel  it  diiflcult  to 
shake  olf  an  intruder. 

The  knight  forthwith  framed  his  grim  features  to  a  ghastly  smile,  and,  after  a  pre- 
liminary and  patronizing  nod  to  George  Ileriot,  accompanied  with  an  aristocratic  wave 
of  the  hand,  which  intimated  at  once  superiority  and  protection,  he  laid  aside  altogether 
the  honest  citizen,  to  whom  he  owed  many  a  dinner,  to  attach  himself  exclusively  to  the 
young  lord,  although  he  suspected  he  might  be  occasionally  in  the  predicament  of  needing 
one  as  much  as  himself.  And  even  the  notice  of  this  original,  singular  and  unamiable 
as  he  was,  was  not  entirely  indifferent  to  the  Lord  Glenvarloch,  since  the  absolute  and 
somewhat  constrained  silence  of  his  good  friend  Heriot,  which  left  him  at  liberty  to  retire 
painfully  to  his  own  agitating  reflections,  was  now  relieved ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
could  not  help  feeling  interest  in  the  sharp  and  sarcastic  information  poured  upon  him 
by  an  observant,  though  discontented  courtier,  to  whom  a  patient  auditor,  and  he  a  man 
of  title  and  rank,  was  as  much  a  prize,  as  his  acute  and  communicative  disposition 
rendered  him  an  entertaining  companion  to  Nigel  Olifaunt.  Heriot,  in  the  meantime, 
neglected  by  Sir  Mungo,  and  avoiding  every  attempt  by  which  the  grateful  politeness  of 
Lord  Glenvarloch  strove  to  bring  him  into  the  conversation,  stood  by,  with  a  kind  of 
half  smile  on  his  countenance ;  but  whether  excited  by  Sir  Mungo's  wit,  or  arising  at 
his  expense,  did  not  exactly  appear. 

In  the  meantime,  the  trio  occupied  a  nook  of  the  anteroom,  next  to  the  door  of  the 
presence-chamber,  which  was  not  yet  thrown  open,  when  Maxwell,  with  liis  rod  of  oflice, 
came  bustling  into  the  apartment,  where  most  men,  excepting  those  of  high  rank,  made 
way  for  him.  He  stopped  beside  the  partj'  in  which  we  are  interested,  looked  for  a 
moment  at  the  young  Scots  nobleman,  then  made  a  slight  obeisance  to  Heriot,  and 
lastly,  addressing  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther,  began  a  hurried  complaint  to  him  of  the 
misbehaviour  of  the  gentlemen-pensioners  and  warders,  who  suffered  all  sort  of  citizens, 
suitors,  and  scriveners,  to  sneak  into  the  outer  apartments,  without  either  respect  or 
decency. — "The  English,'' he  said,  "were  scandalized,  for  such  a  thing  durst  not  be 
attempted  in  the  Queen's  days.  In  her  time,  there  was  then  the  court-yard  for  the 
mobility,  and  the  apartments  for  the  nobility;  and  it  reflects  on  your  place,  Sir  Mungo," 
he  added,  "  belonging  to  the  household  as  you  do,  that  such  things  should  not  be  better 
ordered." 

Here  Sir  Mungo,  afllicted,  as  was  frequently  the  case  on  such  occasions,  with  one  of 
his  usual  fits  of  deafness,  answered,  "  It  was  no  wonder  the  mobility  used  freedoms,  when 
those  whom  they  saw  in  office  were  so  little  better  in  blood  and  havings  than  themselves." 

"  You  are  right,  sir — quite  right,"  said  Maxwell,  putting  his  hand  on  the  tarnished 
embroidery  on  the  old  knight's  sleeve, — "  when  such  fellows  see  men  in  office  dressed  in 
cast-off  suits,  like  paltry  stage-players,  it  is  no  wonder  the  Court  is  thronged  with  intruders." 

"  Were  you  lauding  the  taste  of  my  embroidery,   Maister  Maxwell  ?  "  answered  the 
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knight,  who  apparently  interpreted  the  deputy-chamberlain's  meani?ig  rather  from  Iiis 
action  than  his  words  ; — "  it  is  of  an  ancient  and  liberal  pattern,  having  been  made  by 
your  mother's  father,  auld  James  Stitcliell,  a  master-fashioner  of  honest  repute,  in  Merlin's 
Wynd,  whom  I  made  a  point  to  employ,  as  I  am  now  happy  to  remember,  seeing  your 
father  thouglit  fit  to  intermarry  with  sic  a  person's  daugliter."* 

Maxwell  looked  stern  ;  but,  conscious  there  was  nothing  to  be  got  of  Sir  Mungo  in 
the  waj'  of  amends,  and  that  prosecuting  the  quarrel  with  such  an  adversary  would  only 
render  him  ridiculous,  and  make  public  a  mis-alliance  of  wliich  he  had  no  reason  to  be 
proud,  he  covered  his  resentment  with  a  sneer  ;  and,  expressing  his  regret  tiiat  Sir  Mungo 
was  become  too  deaf  to  understand  or  attend  to  what  was  said  to  him,  walked  on,  and 
planted  himself  beside  the  folding-doors  of  the  presence-chamber,  at  which  he  was  to 
perform  the  duty  of  deputy-chamberlain,  or  usher,  so  soon  as  they  should  be  opened. 

"  The  door  of  the  presence  is  about  to  open,"  said  the  goldsmith,  in  a  whisper,  to  his 
young  friend  ;  "  my  condition  permits  me  to  go  no  farther  witli  j'ou.  Fail  not  to  present 
yourself  boldly,  according  to  your  birth,  and  offer  your  Supplication  ;  which  the  King 
will  not  refuse  to  accept,  and,  as  I  hope,  to  consider  favourably." 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  of  the  presence-chamber  opened  accordingly,  and,  as  is  usual  on 
such  occasions,  the  courtiers  began  to  advance  towards  it,  and  to  enter  in  a  slow,  but 
continuous  and  uninterrupted  stream. 

As  Nigel  presented  himself  in  his  turn  at  the  entrance,  and  mentioned  his  name  and 
title.  Maxwell  seemed  to  hesitate.  "  You  are  not  known  to  any  one,"  he  said.  "  It  is 
my  duty  to  suffer  no  one  to  pass  to  the  presence,  my  lord,  whose  face  is  unknown  to  me, 
unless  upon  the  word  of  a  responsible  person." 

"I  came  with  Master  George  Heriot,"  said  Nigel,  in  some  embarrassment  at  tliis 
unexpected  interruption. 

"Master  Ileriot's  name  will  pass  current  for  much  gold  and  silver,  my  lord,"  replied 
Maxwell,  with  a  civil  sneer,  "but  not  for  birth  and  rank.  I  am  compelled  by  my  office 
to  be  peremptory. — The  entrance  is  impeded — I  am  much  concerned  to  say  it — your 
lordsliip  must  stand  back." 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  said  an  old  Scottish  nobleman,  who  had  been  speaking  with 
George  Heriot,  after  he  liad  separated  from  Nigel,  and  who  now  came  forward,  observing 
the  altercation  betwixt  the  latter  and  IMaxwell. 

"It  is  only  Master  Deputy-Chamberlain  Maxwell,"  said  Sir  Mnngo  INIalagrowther, 
"expressing  his  joy  to  see  Lord  Glenvarloch  at  Court,  w'hose  father  gave  him  liis  otliee 
— at  least  I  think  he  is  speaking  to  that  purport — for  your  lordship  kens  my  imperfection." 
A  subdued  laugli,  such  as  the  situation  permitted,  passed  round  amongst  tliose  who  heard 
this  specimen  of  Sir  Mungo's  sarcastic  temper.  But  the  old  nobleman  stepped  still  more 
forward,  saying, — "What ! — the  son  of  my  gallant  old  opponent,  Ochtred  Olifaunt  ? — I 
will  introduce  him  to  the  presence  myself." 

So  saying,  he  took  Nigel  by  the  arm,  without  farther  ceremony,  and  was  about  to  lead 
him  forward,  when  Maxwell,  still  keeping  his  rod  across  the  door,  said,  but  with  hesitation 
and  embarrassment, — "  My  lord,  this  gentleman  is  not  known,  and  I  have  orders  to  be 
scrupulous." 

"  Tutti-taiti,  man,"  said  the  old  lord,  "I  will  be  answerable  he  is  his  father's  son,  from 
the  cut  of  his  eyebrow — and  thou.  Maxwell,  knew'st  his  father  well  enough  to  have 
spared  thy  scruples.  Let  us  pass,  man."  So  saying,  he  put  aside  the  deputy-cliambcr- 
lain's  rod,  and  entered  tiie  presence-room,  still  holding  the  young  nobleman  by  the  arm. 

"  Why,  I  must  know  you,  man,"  he  said — "I  must  know  you.  I  knew  your  father 
well,  man,  and  I  have  broke  a  lance  and  crossed  a  blade  with  him  ;  and  it  is  to  my  credit 
that  I  am  living  to  brag  of  it.  He  was  king's-man,  and  I  was  queen's-man,  during  tlie 
Douglas  wars — young  fellows  both,  that  feared  neither  fire  nor  steel ;  and  we  had  some 

*  Sec  Note,  p.  73.     Sir  Mmujo  Matagrowther. 
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olil  feudal  quarrels  besides,  that  had  come  down  from  fatlier  to  son,  with  our  soal-riu^s, 
two-handed  broadswords,  and  plate-coats,  and  the  crests  on  our  burgonets." 

"  Too  loud,  my  Lord  of  Iluntinglen,"  whispered  a  gentleman  of  the  ehanibei', — "  Tiic 
King  !  the  King  !" 

The  old  Earl  (for  such  he  proved)  took  the  hint,  and  was  silent ;  and  James,  advancing 
from  a  side-door,  received  in  succession  the  compliments  of  strangers,  while  a  little 
group  of  fiivourite  courtiers,  or  officers  of  the  household,  stood  around  him,  to  whom  he 
addressed  himself  from  time  to  time.  Some  more  pains  had  been  bestowed  on  his  toilette 
than  upon  the  occasion  when  we  first  presented  the  monarch  to  our  readers  ;  but  there 
was  a  natural  awkwardness  about  his  figure  which  prevented  his  clothes  from  sitting 
handsomely,  and  the  prudence  or  timidity  of  his  disposition  had  made  him  adopt  the 
custom,  already  noticed,  of  wearing  a  dress  so  thickly  quilted  as  might  withstand  the 
stroke  of  a  dagger,  which  added  an  ungainly  stillness  to  his  whole  appearance,  contrasting 
oddly  with  the  frivolous,  ungraceful,  and  fidgeting  motions  with  which  he  accompanied 
his  conversation.  And  yet,  though  the  King's  deportment  was  very  undignified,  he  had 
a  manner  so  kind,  familiar,  and  good-humoured,  was  so  little  apt  to  veil  over  or  conceal 
his  own  foibles,  and  had  so  much  indulgence  and  sympathy  for  those  of  others,  that  his 
address,  joined  to  his  learning,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  shrewd  mother-wit,  failed  not 
to  make  a  favourable  impression  on  those  who  approached  his  person. 

When  the  Earl  of  Huntinglen  had  presented  Nigel  to  his  Sovereign,  a  ceremony 
which  the  good  peer  took  upon  himself,  the  King  received  the  young  lord  very  graciously, 
and  observed  to  his  introducer,  that  he  "  was  fain  to  see  them  twa  stand  side  by  side  ;  for 
I  trow,  my  Lord  Huntinglen,"  continued  he,  "your  ancestors,  ay,  and  e'en  your  lordship's 
self  and  this  lad's  father,  have  stood  front  to  front  at  the  sword's  point,  and  that  is  a 
worse  posture." 

"  Until  your  Majesty,"  said  Lord  Huntinglen,  "  made  Lord  Ochtred  and  me  cross 
palms,  upon  the  memorable  day  when  your  Majesty  feasted  all  the  nobles  that  were  at 

feud  together,  and  made  them  join  hands  in  your  presence " 

"  I  mind  it  weel,"  said  the  King  ;  "  I  mind  it  weel — it  was  a  blessed  day,  being  the 
nineteen  of  September,  of  all  days  in  the  year — and  it  was  a  blithe  sport  to  see  how  some 
of  the  carles  grinned  as  they  clapped  loofs  together.  By  my  saul,  I  thought  some  of 
them,  mair  special  the  Hieland  chiels,  wad  have  broken  out  in  our  own  presence  ;  but 
we  caused  them  to  mai-ch  hand  in  hand  to  the  Cross,  ourselves  leading  the  way,  and  there 
drink  a  blithe  cup  of  kindness  with  ilk  other,  to  the  stanching  of  feud,  and  perpetuation 
of  amity.  Auld  John  Anderson  was  Provost  that  year — the  carle  grat  for  joy,  and  the 
Bailies  and  Councillors  danced  bare-headed  in  our  presence  like  five-year-auld  colts,  for 
very  triumph." 

"  It  was  indeed  a  happy  day,"  said  Lord  Huntinglen,  "  and  will  not  be  forgotten  in 
the  history  of  your  Majesty's  reign." 

"  I  would  not  that  it  were,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Monarch — "  I  would  not  that 
it  were  pretermitted  in  our  annals.  Ay,  ay — Bcati  pucijici.  jMy  English  lieges 
here  may  weel  make  much  of  me,  for  I  would  have  them  to  know,  they  have  gotten 
the  only  peaceable  man  that  ever  came  of  my  family.  If  James  with  the  Fiery  Face 
had  come  amongst  you,"  he  said,  looking  round  him,  "  or  my  great  grandsire,  of 
Flodden  memory ! " 

"  TVe  should  have  sent  him  back  to  the  north  again,"  whispered  one  English  nobleman. 
"  At  least,"  said  another,  in  the  same  inaudible  tone,  "  we  should  have  had  a  vmii  to 
our  sovereign,  though  he  were  but  a  Scotsman." 

"  And  now,  my  young  springald,"  said  the  King  to  Lord  Glenvarloch,  "  where  have 
you  been  spending  your  calf-time  ?" 

"  At  Leyden,  of  late,  may  it  please  your  Majesty,"  answered  Lord  Nigel. 

"  Aha  !  a  scholar,"  said  the  King  ;   "  and,  by  my  saul,  a  modest  and  ingenuous  youth, 
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tliat  hath  not  forfrotten  how  to  blush,  like  most  of  our  travelled  Monsieurs.  TTe  will  treat 
him  conformablj-." 

Then  drawing  himself  up,  coughing  slightly,  and  looking  around  him  with  the  conscious 
importance  of  superior  learning,  while  all  the  courtiers  who  understood,  or  understood 
not,  Latin,  pressed  eagerly  forward  to  listen,  the  sapient  monarch  prosecuted  his  inquiries 
as  follows  : — 

"Hem!  hem!  Salve  hh,  quaterque  salve,  Glenvarlochides  noster !  Nttpenimne  ah 
Liigduno  Datavontm  Britanniam  redikti!" 

The  young  nobleman  replied,  bowing  low — 

"  lino,  Rex  awjusthsime — bienniumfere  apud  Lugdunenses  morattis  sum." 

James  proceeded — 

"  Biennium  dicis?  bene,  bene,  optume  factum  est — Non  uno  die,  quod  dicunt, — intel- 
ligiili,  Domine  Glcnvarlochioisis ?  Aha!" 

Nigel  replied  by  a  reverent  bow,  and  the  King,  turning  to  those  behind  him,  said — 

"  Adulescens  quideni  ingenui  vultus  ingenuique  pudoris."  Then  resumed  his  learned 
queries.  "  Et  quid  hodie  Lugdunenses  loquuntur — Vossius  vester  nihilne  novi  scripsit  ? — 
nihil  certc,  quod  doleo,  typis  recenter  edidit." 

"Valet  quidem  Vossius,  Bex  ie/icro/e,"  replied  Nigel,  "ast  senex  veneratissimus 
annum  agit,  nifallor,  septuagesimum." 

"  Virum,  mehercle,  vix  tarn  grandavum  crediderim,"  replied  the  monarch.  "  Et 
Vorstius  iste? — Arminii  improhi  successor  tsque  ac  scciator — Jlerosne  adhur,  ut  cum 
Ifomero  loquar,  Zwdc  tori  tcai  kizi  j^floi'i  ccpKwv  ?" 

Nigel,  by  good  fortune,  remembered  that  Vorstius,  the  divine  last  mentioned  in  his 
Majesty's  queries  about  the  state  of  Dutch  literature,  had  been  engaged  in  a  personal 
controversy  with  James,  in  which  the  King  had  taken  so  deep  an  interest,  as  at  length 
to  hint  in  his  public  correspondence  with  the  United  States,  that  they  would  do  well  to 
applj'  the  secular  arm  to  stop  the  progress  of  heresy  by  violent  measures  against  the 
Professor's  person — a  demand  which  their  Mighty  Mightinesses'  principles  of  universal 
toleration  induced  them  to  elude,  though  with  some  difficulty.  Knowing  all  this, 
Lord  Glenvarloeh,  though  a  courtier  of  only  five  minutes'  standing,  had  address  enough 
to  reply — ■ 

"  Vivutn  quidem,  haud  diu  est,  hominem  videbam — vigere  autem  quis  dicnt  qui  sub 
fulminibus  eloquentiw  tuw.  Rex  magne,  jamdudum  pronus  jacet,  et  prostratusV* 

This  last  tribute  to  his  polemical  powers  completed  James's  happiness,  which  the 
triumph  of  exhibiting  his  erudition  had  already  raised  to  a  considerable  height. 

He  rubbed  his  hands,  snapped  his  fingers,  fidgeted,  chuckled,  exclaimed — "  Euge .' 
belle!  optiine!"  and  turning  to  the  Bishops  of  Exeter  and  Oxford,  who  stood  behind 
him,  he  said, — "  Ye  see,  my  lords,  no  bad  specimen  of  our  Scottish  Latinity,  with  which 
language  we  would  all  our  subjects  of  England  were  as  well  imbued  as  this,  and  other 
youths  of  honourable  birth,  in  our  auld  kingdom ;  also,  we  keep  the  genuine  and  Eoman 
pronunciation,  like  other  learned  nations  on  the  continent,  sae  that  we  hold  communing 
with  any  scholar  in  the  \miverse,  who  can  but  speak  the  Latin  tongue  ;  whereas  ye,  our 
learned  subjects  of  England,  have  introduced  into  your  universities,  otherwise  most 
learned,  a  fashion  of  pronouncing  like  unto  the  '  nippit  foot  and  clippit  foot '  of  the 
bride  in  the  fairy  tale,  whilk  manner  of  speech,  (take  it  not  amiss  that  I  be  round  with 
you)  can  be  understood  by  no  nation  on  earth  saving  yourselves  ;  whereby  Latin,  quoad 
Anglos,  ceascth  to  be  communis  lingua,  the  general  dragoman,  or  interpreter,  between 
all  the  wise  men  of  the  earth." 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  bowed,  as  in  acquiescence  to  the  royal  censure  ;  but  he  of 

•  Lest  any  lady  or  gentleman  should  suspect  there  is  aught  of  mystery  concealed  under  the  sentences  printed  in  Italics, 
tliey  will  be  pleased  to  understand,  that  they  contain  only  a  few  commonplace  Latin  phrases,  relating  to  the  state  of  letters  in 
Holland,  which  neiUicr  deser^-e,  nor  would  endure,  a  literal  translation. 
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Oxford  Stood  upright,  as  mindful  over  wliat  subjects  his  see  extended,  and  as  being 
equally  willing  to  become  food  for  fagots  in  defence  of  tlie  Latinity  of  the  university,  as 
for  any  article  of  his  religious  creed. 

The  King,  without  awaiting  an  answer  from  eitlier  prelate,  proceeded  to  question 
Lord  Nigel,  but  in  the  vernacular  tongue, — "  AVeel,  my  lil^ely  Alumnus  of  the  Muses, 
and  wliat  make  you  so  far  from  the  north  ?  " 

"  To  pay  my  homage  to  your  Majesty,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  kneeling  on  one 
knee,  "  and  to  lay  before  you,"  he  added,  "  this  my  humble  and  dutiful  Supplication." 

The  presenting  of  a  pistol  would  certainly  have  startled  King  James  more,  but  could 
(setting  apart  the  fright)  liardly  have  been  more  unpleasing  to  his  indolent  disposition. 

"And  is  it  even  so,  man?"  said  he;  "and  can  no  single  man,  were  it  but  for  the 
rarity  of  the  case,  ever  come  up  frae  Scotland,  excepting  ex  proposiio — on  set  purpose, 
to  see  what  he  can  make  out  of  his  loving  Sovereign  ?  It  is  but  three  days  syne  that 
we  had  weel-nigh  lost  our  life,  and  put  three  kingdoms  into  dule-weeds,  from  the  over 
haste  of  a  clumsy-handed  peasant,  to  thrust  a  packet  into  our  hand,  and  now  we  are 
beset  by  the  like  impediment  in  our  very  Court.  To  our  Secretary  with  that  gear,  my 
lord — to  our  Secretary  witli  that  gear." 

"  I  have  already  offered  my  humble  Supplication  to  your  Majesty's  Secretary  of 
State,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch — "  but  it  seems " 

"  That  he  would  not  receive  it,  I  warrant?"  said  the  King,  interrupting  him  ;  "  by 
my  saul,  our  Secretary  kens  that  point  of  king-craft,  called  refusing,  better  than  we  do, 
and  will  look  at  nothing  but  what  he  likes  himsell — I  tliink  I  wad  make  a  better  Secre- 
tary to  him  than  he  to  me. — Weel,  my  lord,  you  are  welcome  to  London  ;  and,  as  ye 
seem  an  acute  and  learned  youth,  I  advise  ye  to  turn  your  neb  northward  as  soon  as  ye 
like,  and  settle  yoursell  for  a  while  at  Saint  Andrews,  and  we  will  be  right  glad  to  hear 
that  you  prosper  in  your  studies. — Incnmbite  remls  fortiter.'" 

While  tlie  King  spoke,  he  held  the  petition  of  the  young  lord  carelessly,  like  one  who 
only  delayed  till  the  supplicant's  back  was  turned,  to  throw  it  away,  or  at  least  lay  it 
aside  to  be  no  more  looked  at.  The  petitioner,  who  read  this  in  his  cold  and  indifferent 
looks,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  he  twisted  and  crumpled  together  the  paper,  arose 
with  a  bitter  sense  of  anger  and  disappointment,  made  a  profound  obeisance,  and  was 
about  to  retire  hastily.  But  Lord  Huntinglen,  wlio  stood  by  him,  checked  his  intention 
by  an  almost  imperceptible  touch  upon  the  skirt  of  his  cloak,  and  Nigel,  taking  the  hint, 
retreated  only  a  few  steps  from  the  royal  presence,  and  tlien  made  a  pause.  In  the 
meantime.  Lord  Huntinglen  kneeled  before  James,  in  his  turn,  and  said — "  May  it 
please  your  Majesty  to  remember,  that  upon  one  certain  occasion  you  did  promise  to 
grant  me  a  boon  every  year  of  your  sacred  life  ?"  * 

"  I  mind  it  weel,  man,"  answered  James,  "  I  mind  it  weel,  and  good  reason  why — it 
was  when  you  unclasped  the  fause  traitor  Kuthven's  fongs  from  about  our  royal  throat, 
and  drove  your  dirk  into  him  like  a  true  subject.  We  did  then,  as  you  remind  us, 
(whilk  was  unnecessary,)  being  partly  beside  ourselves  with  joy  at  our  liberation, 
promise  we  would  grant  you  a  free  boon  every  year ;  whilk  promise,  on  our  coming  to 
menseful  possession  of  our  royal  faculties,  we  did  confirm,  restrictive  always  and  condi- 
tionaliter,  tliat  jour  lordship's  demand  should  be  such  as  we,  in  our  royal  discretion, 
should  think  reasonable." 


*  The  credit  of  having  rescued  James  I.  from  the  dagger  of  Alexander  Ruthven,  is  here  fictitiously  ascribed  to  an  imaginary 
Lord  Huntinglen.  In  reality,  as  may  be  read  in  every  history,  his  preserver  was  John  Ramsay,  afterwards  created  Earl  of 
Holderness,  who  stabbed  the  younger  Ruthven  with  his  dagger  while  he  was  struggling  with  the  King.  Sir  Anthony  Wildon 
informs  us,  that,  upon  the  annual  return  of  the  day,  the  King's  deliverance  was  commemorated  by  an  anniversary  feast.  The 
time  was  the  fifth  of  August,  "  upon  which,"  proceeds  the  satirical  historian,  "  Sir  John  Ramsay,  for  his  good  service  in  that 
preservation,  was  the  principal  guest,  and  so  did  the  King  grant  him  any  boon  lie  would  ask  that  day.  But  he  had  such 
limitation  made  to  Lis  asking,  as  made  his  suit  as  unprofitable,  as  the  action  for  which  he  asked  it  for  was  unserviceable  to 
the  King." 
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"  Even  so,  gracious  Sovereijrn,"  said  the  old  Earl,  '■  aud  may  I  yet  fartlier  crave  to 
know  if  I  have  ever  exceeded  the  bounds  of  your  royal  benevolence?" 

"  By  my  word,  man,  no!"  said  the  King ;  "  I  cannot  remember  you  have  asked  much 
fiir  yourself,  if  it  be  not  a  dog,  or  a  hawk,  or  a  buck  out  of  our  park  at  Theobald's,  or 
such  like.     But  to  what  serves  this  preface?" 

"  To  the  boon  which  I  am  now  to  ask  of  your  Grace,"  said  Lord  Huntinglon  ;  "  which 
is,  that  your  INIajesty  would  be  pleased,  on  the  instant,  to  look  at  tlie  placet  of  Lord 
Glenvarlocli,  and  do  upon  it  wliat  your  own  just  and  royal  nature  shall  think  meet  and 
just,  witliout  reference  to  your  Secretary  or  any  other  of  your  Council." 

"  By  my  saul,  my  lord,  this  is  strange,"  said  the  King ;  "  ye  are  pleading  for  the  son 
of  your  enemy! " 

"  Of  one  who  n-ris  my  enemy  till  your  JLijesty  made  him  my  friend,"  answered  Lord 
Iluntinglen. 

"  "Weel  spoken,  my  lord!"  said  the  King;  "and  with  a  true  Cliristian  spirit.  And, 
respecting  tlie  Supplication  of  this  young  man,  I  partly  guess  where  the  matter  lies ;  and 
in  plain  troth  I  had  promised  to  George  Heriot  to  be  good  to  the  lad — But  then,  here 
the  shoe  pinches.  Steenie  and  Baby  Charles  cannot  abide  him — neither  can  your  own 
son,  my  lord ;  and  so,  methinks,  he  had  better  go  down  to  Scotland  before  he  comes  to 
ill  luck  by  tliem." 

"  ]\Iy  son,  an  it  please  your  Majesty,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  shall  not  direct  my 
doings,"  said  the  Earl,  "  nor  any  wild-headed  young  man  of  them  all." 

"  AV'hy,  neither  shall  they  mine,"  replied  the  Monarch ;  "  by  my  father's  saul,  none  of 
tliem  all  shall  play  Rex  with  me — I  will  do  what  I  will,  and  what  I  ought,  like  a  free 
King." 

"  Your  Majesty  will  then  grant  me  my  boon?"  said  the  Lord  Huntinglen. 

"  Ay,  marry  will  I — marry  will  I,"  said  the  King  ;  "  but  foUow  me  this  way,  man, 
where  we  may  be  more  private." 

lie  led  Lord  Iluntinglen  with  rather  a  hurried  step  through  the  courtiers,  all  of  whom 
gazed  earnestly  on  this  unwonted  scene,  as  is  the  fashion  of  all  courts  on  similar  occa- 
sions. The  King  passed  into  a  little  cabinet,  and  bade,  in  the  first  moment,  Lord 
Huntinglen  lock  or  bar  the  door ;  but  countermanded  his  direction  in  the  next,  saj'ing, 
— "  No,  no,  no — bread  o'  life,  man,  I  am  a  free  King — will  do  what  I  will  and  what  I 
should — I  am  Justus  et  tetiax  propositi,  man — nevertheless,  keep  by  the  door,  Lord 
Iluntinglen,  in  case  Steenie  should  come  in  with  his  mad  humour." 

"  Oh,  my  poor  master!"  groaned  the  Earl  of  Huntinglen.  "  AVhen  you  were  in  your 
own  cold  country,  you  had  warmer  blood  in  your  veins." 

The  King  hastily  looked  over  the  petition  or  memorial,  every  now  and  then  glancing 
his  eye  towards  the  door,  and  then  sinking  it  hastily  on  the  paper,  ashamed  that  Lord 
Huntinglen,  whom  he  respected,  should  suspect  him  of  timidity. 

"  To  grant  tlie  truth,"  he  said,  after  he  had  finished  his  hasty  perusal,  "  this  is  a  hard 
case ;  and  harder  than  it  was  represented  to  me,  though  I  had  some  inkling  of  it  before. 
And  so  the  lad  only  wants  payment  of  the  siller  due  from  us,  in  order  to  reclaim  his 
paternal  estate?  But  then,  Huntinglen,  the  lad  will  have  other  debts — and  why  burden 
himsell  with  sae  mony  acres  of  barren  woodland  ?  let  the  land  gang,  man,  let  the  land 
gang  ;  Steenie  has  the  promise  of  it  from  our  Scottish  Chancellor — it  is  the  best  hunting- 
ground  in  Scotland — and  Baby  Charles  and  Steenie  want  to  kill  a  buck  there  this  next 
year — they  maun  hae  the  land — they  maun  hae  the  land ;  and  our  debt  shall  be  paid  to 
the  young  man  plack  and  bawbee,  and  he  may  iiave  the  spending  of  it  at  our  Court ;  or 
if  he  has  such  an  card  hunger,  wouns!  man,  we'll  stuft"  his  stomach  with  English  land, 
which  is  worth  twice  as  much,  ay,  ten  times  as  much,  as  these  accursed  hills  and  licughs, 
and  mosses  and  muirs,  that  he  is  sae  keen  after." 

All  this  while  the  poor  King  ambled  up  and  down  the  apartment  in  a  i)iteous  state  of 
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uncertainty,  which  was  made  more  ridiculous  by  his  sliambling  circidar  mode  of 
managing  his  legs,  and  his  ungainly  fashion  on  such  occasions  of  tiddling  with  tlie 
bunches  of  ribbons  which  fastened  the  lower  part  of  his  dress. 

Lord  Huntiuglen  listened  with  great  composure,  and  answered,  "  An  it  please  your 
Majesty,  there  was  an  answer  yielded  by  Naboth  when  Ahab  coveted  his  vineyard — 
'  The  Lord  forbid  that  I  should  give  the  inheritance  of  my  fathers  unto  thee.'" 

"  Ey,  my  lord — ey,  my  lord  ! "  ejaculated  James,  while  all  the  colour  mounted  both 
to  his  clieeli  and  nose;  "  1  hope  ye  mean  not  to  teach  me  divinity?  Ye  need  not  fear, 
my  lord,  that  I  will  shun  to  do  justice  to  every  man;  and,  since  your  lordship  will  give 
nie  no  help  to  take  up  this  man  in  a  more  peaceful  manner — whilk,  methinks,  would  be 
better  for  the  young  man,  as  I  said  before, — why — since  it  maun  be  so — 'sdeath,  I  am 
a  free  King,  man,  and  he  shall  have  his  money,  and  redeem  his  land,  and  make  a  kirk 
and  a  iniln  of  it,  an  he  will."  80  saying,  he  hastily  wrote  an  order  on  the  Scottish 
Exchequer  for  the  sum  in  question,  and  then  added,  "  How  they  are  to  pay  it,  I  see  not ; 
but  I  warrant  he  wiU  tind  money  on  the  order  among  the  goldsmiths,  who  can  find  it  for 
every  one  but  me. — And  now  you  see,  my  Lord  of  Huutinglen,  that  I  am  neither  an 
untrue  man,  to  deny  you  the  boon  w^hilk  I  became  bound  for,  nor  an  Ahab,  to  covet 
JCaboth's  vineyard ;  nor  a  mere  nose-of-was,  to  be  twisted  this  way  and  that,  by 
favourites  and  counsellors  at  their  pleasure.  I  tliink  you  will  grant  now  that  I  am  none 
of  those  ?" 

"  You  are  my  own  native  and  noble  Prince,"  said  Huntinglen,  as  he  knelt  to  kiss  the 
royal  hand — "just  and  generous,  whenever  you  listen  to  the  workings  of  your  own 
heart." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  King,  laughing  good-naturedly,  as  he  raised  his  faithful  servant 
from  the  ground,  "  that  is  what  ye  all  say  when  I  do  any  thing  to  please  ye.  There — 
there,  take  the  sign-manual,  and  away  with  you  and  this  young  fellow.  I  wonder 
Steenie  and  Baby  Charles  have  not  broken  in  on  us  before  now." 

Lord  Huntinglen  hastened  from  the  cabinet,  foreseeing  a  scene 
at  which  he  was  unwilling  to  be  present,  but  which  sometimes 
occurred  when  James  roused  himself  so  far  as  to  exert  his  own  free- 
will, of  which  he  boasted  so  much,  in  spite  of  that  of  his  imperious 
favourite  Steenie,  as  he  called  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  from  a 
supposed  resemblance  betwixt  his  very  handsome  countenance,  and 
that  with  which  the  Italian  artists  represented  the  protomartyr 
Stephen.  In  fact,  the  haughty  favourite,  who  had  the  unusual  good 
fortune  to  stand  as  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  heir-apparent  as  of  the 
existing  monarch,  had  considerably  diminished  in  his  respect  towards  the  latter ;  and  it 
was  apparent,  to  the  more  shrewd  courtiers,  that  James  endured  his  domination  rather 
from  habit,  timidity,  and  a  dread  of  encountering  his  stormy  passions,  than  from  any 
heartfelt  continuation  of  regard  towards  him,  whose  greatness  had  been  the  work  of  his 
own  hands.  To  save  himself  the  pain  of  seeing  what  was  likely  to  take  place  on  the  Duke's 
return,  and  to  preserve  the  King  from  the  additional  humiliation  whieli  the  presence  of 
such  a  witness  must  have  occasioned,  the  Earl  left  the  cabinet  as  speedily  as  possible, 
having  first  carefully  pocketed  the  important  sign-manual. 

No  sooner  had  he  entered  the  presence-room,  than  he  hastily  sought  Lord  Glenvar- 
loch,  who  had  withdrawn  into  the  embrasure  of  one  of  the  windows,  from  the  general 
gaze  of  men  who  seemed  disposed  onl}'  to  aiford  him  the  notice  which  arises  from 
surprise  and  curiosity,  and,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  without  speaking,  led  him  out  of  the 
presence-chamber  into  the  first  anteroom.  Here  they  found  the  worthy  goldsmith,  who 
approached  them  with  looks  of  curiosity,  which  were  checked  by  the  old  lord,  who  said 
hastily,  "All  is  well. — Is  your  barge  in  waiting?"  Heriot  answered  in  the  aflirmative. 
'•  Then,"  said  Lord  Huntinglen,  "  you  shall  give  me  a  cast  in  it,  as  the  watermen  say. 
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and  I,  in  roquital,  will  give  you  both  your  dinner ;  for  we  must  have  some  conversation 
together." 

Thcj'  both  followed  the  eai-1  without  speaking,  and  were  in  the  second  anteroom  when 
the  important  annunciation  of  the  ushers,  and  the  hasty  murmur  with  which  all  made 
ample  way  as  the  company  repeated  to  each  other, — "  The  Duke— the  Duke  !"  made  them 
aware  of  the  approach  of  the  omnipotent  favourite. 

He  entered,  that  unhappy  minion  of  court  favour,  sumptuously  dressed  in  the  picturesque 
attire  which  will  live  for  ever  on  the  canvass  of  Vandyke,  and  which  mai-ks  so  well  the 
proud  age,  when  aristocracy,  though  undermined  and  nodding  to  its  fall,  still,  by  external 
show  and  profuse  expense,  endeavoured  to  assert  its  paramount  superiority  over  the 
inferior  orders.  The  handsome  and  commanding  countenance,  stately  form,  and  graceful 
action  and  manners  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  made  him  become  that  picturesque 
dress  beyond  any  man  of  his  time.  At  present,  however,  his  countenance  seemed  dis- 
composed, his  dress  a  little  more  disordered  than  became  the  place,  his  step  hasty,  and 
his  voice  imperative. 

All  marked  the  angry  spot  upon  his  brow,  and  bore  back  so  suddenly  to  make  way  for 
him,  that  the  Earl  of  Huntinglen,  who  affected  no  extraordinary  haste  on  the  occasion, 
with  his  companions,  who  could  not,  if  they  would,  have  decently  left  him,  remained  as 
it  were  by  themselves  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  in  the  very  path  of  the  angry 
favourite.  He  touched  his  cap  sternly  as  he  looked  on  Huntinglen,  but  unbonneted  to 
Heriot,  and  sunk  his  beaver,  with  its  shadowy  plume,  as  low  as  the  floor,  with  a  profound 
air  of  mock  respect.  In  returning  his  greeting,  which  he  did  simply  and  unaffectedly, 
the  citizen  only  said, — "  Too  much  courtesy,  my  lord  duke,  is  often  the  reverse  of 
kindness." 

"  I  grieve  you  should  think  so,  Master  Heriot,"  answered  the  Duke  ;  "  I  only  meant, 
by  my  homage,  to  claim  your  protection,  sir — your  patronage.  You  are  become,  I  under- 
stand, a  solicitor  of  suits — a  promoter — an  undertaker — a  fjxutor  of  court  suitors  of  merit 
and  quality,  who  chance  to  be  pennyless.  I  trust  your  bags  will  bear  you  out  in  your 
new  boast." 

"  They  will  bear  me  the  farther,  my  lord  duke,"  answered  the  goldsmith,  "  that  my  boast 
is  but  small."' 

"  Oh,  you  do  yourself  less  than  justice,  my  good  Master  Heriot,"  continued  the  Duke, 
in  the  same  tone  of  irony ;  "  you  have  a  marvellous  court-faction,  to  be  the  son  of  an 
Edinburgh  tinker.  Have  the  goodness  to  prefer  me  to  the  knowledge  of  the  high-born 
nobleman  w'ho  is  honoured  and  advantaged  by  your  patronage." 

"  Tliat  shall  be  my  task,"  said  Lord  Huntinglen,  with  emphasis.  "  Jly  lord  duke, 
I  desire  you  to  know  Nigel  Olifaunt,  Lord  Glenvarloch,  representative  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  powerful  baronial  houses  in  Scotland — Lord  Glenvarloch,  I  present  you 
to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  representative  of  Sir  George  Villiers,  Knight, 
of  Brookesby  in  the  county  of  Leicester." 

The  Duke  coloured  still  more  high  as  he  bowed  to  Lord  Glenvarloch  scornfully,  a 
courtesy  which  the  other  returned  haughtily,  and  with  restrained  indignation.  "  We 
know  each  other,  then,"  said  the  Duke,  after  a  moment's  pause,  and  as  if  he  had  seen 
something  in  the  young  nobleman  which  merited  more  serious  notice  than  the  bitter 
raillery  with  which  he  commenced — "  we  know  each  other — and  you  know  me,  my  lord, 
for  your  enemy."* 

*  Buckinf^ham,  who  had  a  frankness  in  his  high  and  irascible  ambition,  was  always  ready  to  bid  defiance  to  those  by  whom 
he  was  thwarted  or  opposed.  He  aspired  to  be  created  Prince  of  Tipperary  in  Ireland,  and  Lord  Higlt  Constable  of  England. 
Coventr)',  then  Lord  Keeper,  opposed  what  seemed  such  an  unreasonable  extent  of  power  as  was  annexed  to  the  oflice  of 
Constable.  On  this  opposition,  according  to  Sir  Antliony  Weldon,  '*  the  Duke  peremptorily  accosted  Coventry,  *  Who  made 
Tool^rd  Keeper,  Coventry  r  He  replied,  •  The  King.'  Buckingham  replied,  '  It's  false  :  'twas  I  did  make' you.  and  you 
•hall  know  that  I,  who  made  you,  can,  and  will,  unmake  you.'  Coventry  thus  answered  him,  '  Did  I  conceive  that  I  held  my 
place  by  yovir  favour,  I  would  presently  unmake  myself,  by  rendering  up  the  seals  to  his  Majesty.'  Then  Buckingham,  in  a 
scorn  And  fury,  flun-j  from  him,  s.iyini^,  •  You  shall  not  keep  it  long;'  and  surely,  had  notFclton  prevented  him.  he  had  made 
good  his  word.  ■— Wi!Ll)os's  Court  nj  King  James  iinii  Charles. 
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"  I  thank  you  for  your  plainness,  my  lord  duko,"  replied  Nigel ;  "  an  open  enemy  is 
better  than  a  hollow  friend." 

•'  For  you,  my  Loi'd  Huntinglen,"  said  the  Duke,  "  methinks  j'ou  have  but  now  over- 
stepped the  limits  of  the  indulgence  permitted  to  you,  as  the  father  of  the  Prince's  friend, 
and  my  own." 

"  By  my  word,  my  lord  duke,  "  replied  the  Earl,  "  it  is  easy  for  any  one  to  outstep 
boundaries  of  the  existence  of  which  he  is  not  aware.  It  is  neither  to  secure  my  protec- 
tion nor  approbation,  that  my  son  keeps  such  exalted  company." 

"  Oh,  my  lord,  we  know  you,  and  indulge  you,"  said  the  Duke  ;  "you  are  one  of  those 
who  presume  for  a  life-long  upon  the  merit  of  one  good  action." 

"  In  ftiith,  my  lord,  and  if  it  be  so,"  said  the  old  Earl,  "  I  have  at  least  the  advantage 
of  such  as  presume  more  than  I  do,  without  having  done  any  action  of  merit  whatever. 
But  I  mean  not  to  quarrel  with  you,  my  lord — we  can  neither  be  friends  nor  enemies — 
you  have  your  patli,  and  I  have  mine." 

Buckingham  only  replied  by  throwing  on  his  bonnet,  and  shaking  its  lofty  plume  with 
a  careless  and  scornful  toss  of  the  head.  They  parted  thus  ;  the  Duke  walking  onwards 
through  the  apartments,  and  the  others  leaving  the  palace  and  repairing  to  Whitehall 
stairs,  where  they  embarked  on  board  the  barge  of  the  citizen. 


/  rz£Il 


ffi'ljaptin:  ifn  '€mf!si. 


Bid  nut  thy  fortune  troll  upon  the  wlieols 
Of  yonder  dancing  cubes  of  mottled  bone ; 
And  drown  it  not,  like  Egypt's  royal  harlot, 
Dissolving  her  rich  pearl  in  the  briram'd  wine-cup. 
These  are  the  arts,  Lothario,  which  shrink  acres 
Into  brief  yards— bring  sterling  pounds  to  farthings, 
Credit  to  infamy:  and  the  poor  gull, 
Who  might  have  lived  an  honour'd,  easy  life. 
To  ruin,  and  an  unregarded  grave. 

The  Chaxgfs. 


«^^'''r4r^"'AJ  ^'^'"''^  ''"^■y  ^^■'''■'^  fiiirly  embarked  on  tin 
^;  A'«R  pocket  tlie  Supplication,  and,  pointing  out 


he  Tli.imes,  tlie  Earl  took  from  his 
out  to  George  Ileriot  the  royal  warrant 
^^^ly^  endorsed  thereon,  asked  him,  if  it  were  in  due  and  regular  form  ?  The 
r;;ii)jftrHi3,vortliy  citizen  hastily  read  it  over,  thrust  forth  his  hand  as  if  to  congratulate 
the  Lord  Glenvarloch,  then  checked  himself,  j)ulled  out  his  barnacles,  (a  present  from 
old  David  Ranisa}',)  and  again  perused  the  warrant  with  the  most  business-like  and 
critical  attention.  "  It  is  strictly  correct  and  formal,"  he  .said,  looking  to  the  Earl  of 
Huntinglcn  ;  "  and  I  sincerely  rejoice  at  it." 

"  I  doubt  nothing  of  its  formality,"  said  the  Earl;  "the  King  understands  business 
well,  and,  if  he  does  not  practise  it  often,  it  is  only  because  indolence  obscures  parts 
which  are  naturally  well  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  affairs.  But  what  is  next  to  be 
done  for  our  young  friend,  blaster  Ileriot  ?  You  know  how  I  am  circumstanced.  Scottish 
lords  living  at  the  Engli.sh  Court  have  seldom  command  of  money  ;  j'et,  unless  a  sum 
can  be  presently  raised  on  this  warrant,  matters  standing  as  )'ou  hastily  hinted  to  me, 
the  mortgage,  wad.set,  or  whatever  it  is  called,  will  be  foreclosed." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Ileriot,  in  some  embarrassment  ;  "there  is  a  large   sum  wanted   in 
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ive  ^^ 


redemption — yet,  if  it  is  not  raised,  there  will  be  an  expiry  of  the  legal,  as  our  lawyers 
call  it,  and  the  estate  will  be  evicted." 

"  My  noble — my  worthy  friends,  who  have 
taken  up  my  cause  so  undeservedly,  so  unexpect- 
edly," said  Nigel,  "  do  not  let  me  be  a  burden  on 
your  kindness.  You  have  already  done  too  much 
where  nothing  was  merited."  /       ^/ 

"  Peace,  man,    peace,"  said  Lord    Iluntinglcn,  ^ — "" 
"and  let  old  Heriot  and  me  puzzle  this  scent  out.     He  is  about  to  open — hark  to  him  !" 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  citizen,  "  tlie  Duke  of  Buckingham  sneers  at  our  city  money-bags; 
yet  they  can  sometimes  open,  to  prop  a  falling  and  a  noble  house." 

"  We  know  they  can,"  said  Lord  Huntinglen — "  mind  not  Buckingham,  he  is  a  Peg- 
a-Ramsay — and  now  for  the  remedy." 

"  I  partly  hinted  to  Lord  Glenvarloeh  already,"  said  Heriot,  "  that  the  redemption 
money  niiglit  be  advanced  upon  such  a  warrant  as  the  present,  and  I  will  engage  my 
honour  tliat  it  can.  But  then,  in  order  to  secure  the  lender,  he  must  come  in  the  shoes 
of  the  creditor  to  wliora  he  advances  payment." 

"  Come  in  his  slioes,"  replied  the  Earl,  "  why  what  have  boots  or  shoes  to  do  with 
this  matter,  my  good  friend  ?" 

"  It  is  a  law-  phrase,  my  lord.  My  experience  has  made  me  pick  up  a  few  of  them," 
said  Heriot. 

"  Ay,  and  of  better  things  along  with  them,  Master  George,"  replied  Lord  Huntinglen  ; 
"  but  wliat  means  it  ?  " 

"  Simply  this,"  resumed  the  citizen  ;  "  that  the  lender  of  this  money  will  transact 
witli  the  holder  of  the  mortgage,  or  wadset,  over  the  estate  of  Glenvarloeh,  and  obtain 
from  him  such  a  conveyance  to  his  right  as  shall  leave  the  lands  pledged  for  the  debt,  in 
case  the  warrant  upon  the  Scottish  Exchequer  should  prove  unproductive.  I  fear,  in  this 
uncertainty  of  public  credit,  that,  without  some  such  counter  security,  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  find  so  large  a  sum." 

"  Ho  la  !"  said  the  Earl  of  Huntinglen,  "  halt  there ;  a  thought  strikes  me. — What  if 
the  new  creditor  shoidd  admire  the  estate  as  a  hunting-field,  as  much  as  my  Lord  Grace 
of  Buckingham  seems  to  do,  and  should  wish  to  kill  a  buck  there  in  the  summer  season? 
It  seems  to  me,  that  on  your  plan,  Master  George,  our  new  friend  will  be  as  well  entitled 
to  block  Lord  Glenvarloeh  out  of  his  inheritance  as  the  present  holder  of  the  mortgage." 

The  citizen  laughed.  "  I  will  engage,"  he  said,  "  that  the  keenest  sportsman  to  whom 
I  may  apply  on  tliis  occasion,  shall  not  have  a  thouglit  beyond  the  Lord  Mayor's  Easter- 
hunt,  in  Epping-Forcst.  But  your  lordship's  caution  is  reasonable.  The  creditor  must 
be  bound  to  allow  Lord  Glenvarloeh  sufficient  time  to  redeem  his  estate  by  means  of  the 
royal  warrant,  and  must  wave  in  his  favour  the  right  of  instant  foreclosure,  which  may 
be,  I  should  think,  the  more  easily  managed,  as  the  right  of  redemption  must  be  exer- 
cised in  his  own  name." 

"  But  where  shall  we  find  a  person  in  London  fit  to  draw  the  necessary  writings  ?"  said 
the  Earl.  "  If  my  old  friend  Sir  John  Skene  of  Halyards  had  lived,  we  should  have  had 
advice  ;  but  time  presses,  and " 

"  I  know,"  said  Heriot,  "  an  orphan  lad,  a  scrivener,  that  dwells  by  Temple-Bar ;  he 
can  draw  deeds  both  after  the  English  and  Scottish  fashion,  and  I  have  trusted  him  often 
in  matters  of  weight  and  of  importance.  I  will  send  one  of  my  serving-men  for  him, 
and  the  mutual  deeds  may  be  executed  in  your  lordship's  presence ;  for,  as  things  stand, 
there  should  be  no  delay."  His  lordship  readily  assented  ;  and  as  they  now  landed  upon 
the  private  stairs  leading  down  to  the  river  from  the  gardens  of  the  handsome  hotel  which 
he  inhabited,  the  messenger  was  despatched  without  loss  of  time. 

Nigel,  who  had  sat  almost  stupifird  while  these  zealous  friends  volunteered  for  him  in 
arranging  the  measures  by  which  his  fortune  was  to  be  disembarrassed,  now  made  another 
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eager  attempt  to  force  ujion  them  his  broken  expressions  of  thanks  and  gratitude.  But 
he  was  again  silenced  by  Lord  lluntinglen,  who  declared  he  would  not  hear  a  word  on 
that  topic,  and  proposed  instead,  that  they  should  take  a  turn  in  the  pleaclied  alley,  or 
sit  upon  the  stone  bench  which  overlooked  the  Thames,  until  his  son's  arrival  should 
give  the  signal  for  dinner. 

"  I  desire  to  introduce  Dalgarno  and  Lord  Glenvarloch  to  each  other,"  he  said,  "  as 
two  who  will  be  near  neighbours,  and  I  trust  will  be  more  kind  ones  than  their  fathers 
were  formerly.  There  is  but  three  Scots  miles  betwixt  the  castles,  and  the  turrets  of 
the  one  are  visible  from  the  battlements  of  the  other." 

The  old  Earl  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  appeared  to  muse  upon  the  recollections 
which  the  vicinity  of  the  castles  had  summoned  up. 

"  Does  Lord  Dalgarno  follow  the  Court  to  Newmarket  next  week?"  said  Heriot,  by 
way  of  removing  the  conversation. 

"  He  proposes  so,  I  think,"  answered  Lord  lluntinglen,  relapsed  into  his  reverie  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  addressed  Nigel  somewhat  abruptly — 

"  My  young  friend,  when  you  attain  possession  of  your  inheritance,  as  I  hope  you  soon 
will,  I  trust  you  will  not  add  one  to  the  idle  followers  of  the  Court,  but  reside  on  your 
patrimonial  estate,  cherish  your  ancient  tenants,  relieve  and  assist  your  poor  kinsmen, 
protect  the  poor  against  subaltern  oppression,  and  do  what  our  flithers  used  to  do,  with 
fewer  lights  and  with  less  means  than  we  have." 

"  And  yet  the  advice  to  keep  the  country,"  said  Heriot,  "  comes  from  an  ancient  and 
constant  ornament  of  the  Court." 

"  From  an  old  courtier,  indeed,"  said  the  Earl,  "  and  the  first  of  my  family  that  could 
so  write  himself — my  gray  beard  falls  on  a  cambric  ruff,  and  a  silken  doublet — my 
father's  descended  upon  a  buff  coat  and  a  breastplate.  I  would  not  that  these  da3-s  of 
battle  returned  ;  but  I  should  love  well  to  make  the  oaks  of  my  old  forest  of  Dalgarno  ring 
once  more  with  halloo,  and  liorn,  and  hound,  and  to  have  the  old  stone-arched  hall  return 
the  hearty  shout  of  my  vassals  and  tenants,  as  the  bicker  and  the  quaigh  walked  their 
rounds  amongst  them.  I  should  like  to  see  the  broad  Tay  once  more  before  I  die 
— not  even  the  Thames  can  match  it  in  my  mind." 

"  Surely,  my  lord,"  said  the  citizen,  "all  this  might  be  easily  done — it  costs  but  a 
moment's  resolution,  and  the  journey  of  some  brief  days,  and  you  will  be  where  you 
desire  to  be — what  is  there  to  prevent  you?" 

"  Habits,  Master  George,  habits,"  replied  the  Earl,  "  which  to  young  men  are  like 
threads  of  silk,  so  lightly  are  they  worn,  so  soon  broken;  but  which  hang  on  our  old 
limbs  as  if  time  had  stiffened  them  into  gyves  of  iron.  To  go  to  Scotland  for  a  brief 
space  were  but  labour  in  vain;  and  when  I  think  of  abiding  there,  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  leave  my  old  Master,  to  whom  I  fancy  myself  sometimes  useful,  and  whose  weal  and 
wo  I  have  shared  for  so  many  years.     But  Dalgarno  shall  be  a  Scottish  noble." 

"  Has  he  visited  the  North?"  said  Heriot. 

"  He  was  there  last  year,  and  made  such  a  report  of  the  country,  that  the  Prince  has 
expressed  a  longing  to  see  it." 

"  Lord  Dalgarno  is  in  high  grace  with  his  Highness,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham?" 
observed  the  goldsmith. 

"  He  is  so,"  answered  the  Earl, — "  I  pray  it  may  be  for  the  advantage  of  them  all. 
The  Prince  is  just  and  equitable  in  his  sentiments,  though  cold  and  stately  in  his 
manners,  and  very  obstinate  in  his  most  trifling  purposes;  and  the  Duke,  noble  and 
gallant,  and  generous  and  open,  is  fiery,  ambitious,  and  impetuous.  Dalgarno  has  none 
of  these  faults,  and  such  as  he  may  have  of  his  own,  may  perchance  be  corrected  by 
the  society  in  which  he  moves.—  See,  here  he  comes." 

Lord  Dalgarno  accordingly  advanced  from  the  farther  end  of  the  alley  to  the  bench 
on  which  his  fatlicr  and  his  guests  were  seated,  so  that  Nigel  had  full  leisure  to  peruse 
his  countenance  and  figure.     He  was  dressed  point-device,  and  almost  to  extremity,  in 
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the  splendid  fiishion  of  the  time,  which  suited  well  with  his  age,  probably  about  five- 
and-twenty,  with  a  noble  form  and  fine  countenance,  in  which  last  could  easily  be  traced 
the  manly  features  of  his  fatluT,  but  softened  by  a  more  habitual  air  of  assiduous 
courtesy  than  the  stubborn  old  Earl  had  ever  condescended  to  assume  towards  the  world 
in  general.  In  otlier  respects,  his  address  was  gallant,  free,  and  unencumbered  either 
by  pride  or  ceremony — far  remote  certainly  from  the  charge  either  of  haughty  coldness 
or  forward  impetuosity;  and  so  far  his  father  had  justly  freed  him  from  the  marked 
faults  which  he  ascribed  to  the  manners  of  the  Prince  and  his  favourite  Buckingham. 

"Wliile  the  old  Earl  presented  his  young  acquaintance  Lord  Glenvarloeh  to  bis  son, 
as  one  whom  be  would  have  him  love  and  honour,  Nigel  marked  the  countenance  of 
Lord  Dalgarno  closely,  to  see  if  he  could  detect  aught  of  that  secret  dislike  which  the 
King  had,  in  one  of  his  broken  expostulations,  seemed  to  intimate,  as  arising  from  a 
clashing  of  interests  betwixt  his  new  friend  and  the  great  Buckingham.  But  nothing 
of  this  was  visible;  on  the  contrary.  Lord  Dalgarno  received  his  new  acquaintance  with 
the  open  frankness  and  courtesy  which  makes  conquest  at  once,  when  addressed  to  the 
feelings  of  an  ingenuous  young  man. 

It  need  hardly  be  told  that  his  open  and  friendly  address  met  equally  ready  and 
cheerful  acceptation  from  Nigel  Olifaunt.  For  many  months,  and  while  a  youth  not 
much  above  two-and-twenty,  he  had  been  restrained  by  circumstances  from  tlie  con- 
versation of  his  equals.  When,  on  his  father's  sudden  death,  he  left  the  Low  Countries 
for  Scotland,  he  had  found  himself  involved,  to  all  appearance  inextricably,  with  the 
details  of  the  law,  all  of  which  threatened  to  end  in  the  alienation  of  the  patrimony 
which  should  support  his  hereditary  rank.  His  term  of  sincere  mourning,  joined  to 
injured  pride,  and  the  swelling  of  the  heart  under  unexpected  and  undeserved  misfortune, 
together  with  the  uncertainty  attending  the  issue  of  his  aflfairs,  had  induced  the  young 
Lord  of  Glenvarloeh  to  live,  while  in  Scotland,  in  a  very  private  and  reserved  manner. 
How  he  had  passed  his  time  in  London,  the  reader  is  acquainted  with.  But  this 
melancholy  and  secluded  course  of  life  was  neither  agreeable  to  his  age  nor  to  his 
temper,  which  was  genial  and  sociable.  He  hailed,  therefore,  with  sincere  pleasure,  the 
approaches  which  a  young  man  of  his  own  age  and  rank  made  towards  him;  and,  when 
he  had  exchanged  with  Lord  Dalgarno  some  of  those  words  and  signals  by  which,  as 
surely  as  by  those  of  freemasonry,  young  people  recognize  a  mutual  wish  to  be  agreeable 
to  each  other,  it  seemed  as  if  the  two  noblemen  had  been  acquainted  for  some  time. 

Just  as  this  tacit  intercourse  had  been  established,  one  of  Lord  Huutinglen's  attendants 
came  down  the  alley,  marshalling  onwards  a  man  dressed  in  black  buckram,  who  followed 
him  with  tolerable  speed,  considering  that,  according  to  liis  sense  of  reverence  and 
propriety,  he  kept  his  body  bent  and  parallel  to  the  horizon  from  the  moment  that  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  company  to  which  he  was  about  to  be  presented. 

"  Who  is  this,  you  cuckoldy  knave,"  said  the  old  Lord,  who  had  retained  the  keen 
appetite  and  impatience  of  a  Scottish  Baron  even  during  a  long  alienation  from  his 
native  country;  "and  why  does  John  Cook,  with  a  murrain  to  him,  keep  back  dinner?" 

"  I  believe  we  are  ourselves  responsible  for  this  person's  intrusion,"  said  George 
Heriot;  "this  is  the  scrivener  whom  we  desire  to  see. — Look  up,  man,  and  see  us  in 
the  face  as  an  honest  man  should,  instead  of  bearing  thy  noddle  charged  against  us  thus 
like  a  battering-ram." 

The  scrivener  did  look  up  accordingly,  with  the  action  of  an  automaton  which  suddenly 
obeys  the  impulse  of  a  pressed  spring.  But,  strange  to  tell,  not  even  the  haste  he  had 
made  to  attend  his  patron's  mandate,  a  business,  as  Master  Heriot's  message  expressed, 
of  weight  and  importance — nay,  not  even  the  state  of  depression  in  which,  out  of  sheer 
humility  doubtless,  he  had  his  head  stooped  to  the  earth,  from  the  moment  he  had  trod 
the  demesnes  of  the  Earl  of  Huntinglen,  had  called  any  colour  into  his  countenance. 
The  drops  stood  on  his  brow  from  haste  and  toil,  but  his  cheek  was  still  pale  and  tallow- 
coloured  as  before;  nay,  what  seemed  stranger,  his  very  hair,  when  he  raised  his  head, 
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hung  down  on  either  cheek  as  straight  and  sleek  and  undisturbed  as  it  was  when  we 
first  introduced  him  to  our  readers,  seated  at  his  quiet  and  humble  desk. 

Lord  Dalgarno  could  not  forbear  a  stifled  laugh  at  the  ridiculous  and  puritanical 
figure  which  presented  itself  like  a  starved  anatomy  to  the  company,  and  whispered  at 
the  same  time  into  Lord  Glenvarloch's  ear — 

*'  The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  cream-faced  loon, 
Where  got'st  thou  that  goose-look?" 

Nigel  was  too  little  acquainted  with  the  English  stage,  to  understand  a  quotation 
which  Iiad  already  grown  matter  of  common  allusion  in  London.  Lord  Dalgarno  saw 
that  he  was  not  understood,  and  continued,  "  That  fellow,  by  his  visage,  should  either 
be  a  saint,  or  a  most  hypocritical  rogue — and  such  is  my  excellent  opinion  of  human 
nature,  that  I  always  suspect  the  worst.  But  they  seem  deep  in  business.  Will  you 
take  a  turn  with  me  in  the  garden,  my  lord,  or  will  you  remain  a  member  of  the  serious 
conclave?" 

"  With  you,  my  lord,  most  willingly,"  said  Nigel;  and  they  were  turning  away 
accordingly,  when  George  Heriot,  with  the  formality  belonging  to  his  station,  observed, 
that,  "  as  their  business  concerned  Lord  Glenvarloch,  he  had  better  remain,  to  make 
himself  master  of  it,  and  witness  to  it." 

"  My  presence  is  utterly  needless,  my  good  lord; — and,  my  best  friend.  Master  Ileriot," 
said  the  young  nobleman,  "  I  shall  understand  nothing  the  better  for  cumbering  you 
with  my  ignorance  in  these  matters;  and  can  only  say  at  the  end,  as  I  now  say  at  the 
beginning,  that  I  dare  not  take  the  helm  out  of  the  hand  of  the  kind  pilots  who  have 
already  guided  my  course  within  sight  of  a  fair  and  unhoped-for  haven.  Wliatever  you 
recommend  to  me  as  fitting,  I  shall  sign  and  seal ;  and  the  import  of  the  deeds  I  shall 
better  learn  by  a  brief  explanation  from  Master  Heriot,  if  he  will  bestow  so  much  trouble 
in  my  behalf,  than  by  a  thousand  learned  words  and  law  terms  from  this  person  of  skill." 

"  He  is  right,"  said  Lord  Huntinglen;  "  our  young  friend  is  right,  in  confiding  tliese 
matters  to  you  and  me,  Master  George  Heriot — he  has  not  misplaced  his  confidence." 

Master  George  Heriot  cast  a  long  look  after  the  two  young  noblemen,  who  had  now 
walked  down  the  alley  arm-in-arm,  and  at  length  said,  "  He  hath  not,  indeed,  misplaced 
his  confidence,  as  your  lordship  well  and  truly  says — but  nevortlieless,  he  is  not  in  the 
right  path;  for  it  behoves  every  man  to  become  acquainted  with  his  own  affairs,  so  soon 
as  he  hath  any  that  are  worth  attending  to." 

"When  he  had  made  this  observation,  they  applied  themselves,  with  the  scrivener,  to 
look  into  various  papers,  and  to  direct  in  what  manner  writings  should  be  drawn,  which 
might  at  once  afford  sufficient  security  to  those  who  were  to  advance  the  money,  and  at 
the  same  time  preserve  the  right  of  the  young  nobleman  to  redeem  the.  family  estate, 
^/  '7     /*  ^7  provided  he  should  obtain  the  means  of  doing  so, 

'/y  ^^f'^'p^Y^/y  by  the  expected  reimbursement  from  the  Scottish 
"^       "  Exchequer,  or  otherwise.     It  is  necdlets  to  enter 

into  those  details.  But  it  is  not  unimportant  to 
mention,  as  an  illustration  of  character,  that 
Heriot  went  into  the  most  minute  legal  details  with  a  precision  which  shewed  that 
experience  had  made  him  master  even  of  the  intricacies  of  Scottish  conveyancing  ; 
and  that  the  Earl  of  Huntinglen,  though  far  less  acquainted  with  teclinical  detail, 
suffered  no  step  of  the  business  to  pass  over,  until  he  had  attained  a  general  but  distinct 
idea  of  its  import  and  its  propriety. 

They  seemed  to  be  admirably  seconded  in  their  benevolent  intentions  towards  the 
young  Lord  Glenvarloch,  by  the  skill  and  eager  zeal  of  the  scrivener,  whom  Heriot  had 
introduced  to  this  piece  of  business,  the  most  important  which  Andrew  had  ever 
transacted  in  his  life,  and  the  particulars  of  which  were  moreover  agitated  in  his 
presence  between  an  actual  earl,  and  one  whose  wealth  and  character  might  entitle  him 
to  be  alderman  of  his  ward,  if  not  to  be  lord  mayor,  in  his  turn. 
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While  tliey  were  thus  in  eager  conversation  on  business,  the  good  Earl  even  forgetting 
tlie  calls  of  his  appetite,  and  the  do'hiy  of  dinner,  in  his  anxiety  to  see  that  the  scrivener 
received  proper  instructions,  and  that  all  was  rightly  weighed  and  considered,  before 
dismissing  him  to  engross  the  necessary  deeds,  the  two  young  men  walked  togetlier  on 
tlie  terrace  wliich  overhung  the  river,  and  talked  on  the  topics  which  Loi-d  Dalgarno,  the 
eldest,  and  the  most  experienced,  thought  most  likely  to  interest  his  new  friend. 

These  naturally  regarded  the  pleasures  attending  a  court  life;  and  Lord  Dalgarno 
expressed  much  surprise  at  understanding  that  Nigel  proposed  an  instant  return  to 
Scotland. 

"  You  are  jesting  with  me,"  he  said.  "  All  the  Court  rings — it  is  needless  to  mince 
it — with  the  extraordinary  success  of  your  suit — against  the  highest  interest,  it  is  said, 
now  influencing  the  horizon  at  Whitehall.  Men  think  of  you — talk  of  you — fix  their 
eyes  on  you — ask  each  other,  who  is  this  young  Scottish  lord,  who  has  stepped  so  far  in 
a  single  day?  They  augur,  in  whispers  to  each  other,  how  high  and  how  far  you  may 
push  your  fortune^and  all  that  you  design  to  make  of  it,  is,  to  return  to  Scotland,  eat 
raw  oatmeal  cakes,  baked  upon  a  peat-fire,  have  your  hand  shaken  by  every  loon  of  a 
blue-bonnet  who  chooses  to  dub  you  cousin,  though  your  relationship  comes  by  Noah; 
drink  Scots  twopenny  ale,  eat  half-starved  red-deer  venison,  w-hen  you  can  kill  it,  ride 
upon  a  galloway,  and  be  called  my  right  honourable  and  maist  worthy  lord." 

"  There  is  no  great  gaiety  in  the  prospect  before  me,  I  confess,"  said  Lord  Glenvar- 
loch,  "  even  if  your  father  and  good  Master  Heriot  should  succeed  in  putting  my  affairs 
on  some  footing  of  plausible  hope.  And  yet  I  trust  to  do  something  for  my  vassals,  as 
my  ancestors  before  me,  and  to  teach  my  children,  as  I  have  myself  been  taught,  to 
make  some  personal  sacrifices,  if  they  be  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  with  dignity 
the  situation  in  which  they  are  placed  by  Providence." 

Lord  Dalgarno,  after  having  once  or  twice  stifled  his  laughter  during  this  speech,  at 
length  broke  out  into  a  fit  of  mirth,  so  hearty  and  so  resistless,  that,  angry  as  he  was, 
the  call  of  sympathj'-  swept  Nigel  along  with  him,  and,  despite  of  himself,  he  could  not 
forbear  to  join  in  a  burst  of  laughter,  which  he  thought  not  only  causeless,  but  almost 
impertinent. 

He  soon  recollected  himself,  however,  and  said,  in  a  tone  qualified  to  allay  Lord 
Dalgarno's  extreme  mirth,  "  This  is  all  well,  my  lord;  but  how  am  I  to  understand  your 
merriment?"  Lord  Dalgarno  only  answered  him  with  redoubled  peals  of  laughter,  and 
at  length  held  by  Lord  Glenvarloch's  cloak,  as  if  to  prevent  his  falling  down  on  the 
ground,  in  the  extremity  of  his  convulsion. 

At  length,  while  Nigel  stood  half  abashed,  half  angry,  at  becoming  thus  the  subject  of 
his  new  acquaintance's  ridicule,  and  was  only  restrained  from  expressing  his  resentment 
against  the  son,  by  a  sense  of  the  obligations  he  owed  the  father.  Lord  Dalgarno 
recovered  himself,  and  spoke  in  a  half-broken  voice,  his  eyes  still  running  with  tears. 
"  I  crave  your  pardon,  my  dear  Lord  Glenvai'loch — ten  thousand  times  do  I  crave  your 
pardon.  But  that  last  picture  of  rural  dignity,  accompanied  by  your  grave  and  angry 
surprise  at  my  laughing  at  what  would  have  made  any  court-bred  hound  laugh,  that  had 
but  so  much  as  bayed  the  moon  once  from  tlie  court-yard  at  Whitehall,  totally  overcame 
me.  Why,  my  liefest  and  dearest  lord,  you,  a  young  and  handsome  fellow,  with  high 
birth,  a  title,  and  the  name  of  an  estate,  so  well  received  by  the  King  at  your  first  start- 
ing, as  makes  your  farther  progress  scarce  matter  of  doubt,  if  you  know  how  to  improve 
it — for  the  King  has  already  said  you  are  a  '  braw  lad,  and  well  studied  in  the  more 
humane  letters ' — you,  too,  whom  all  the  women,  and  the  very  marked  beauties  of  the 
court,  desire  to  see,  because  you  came  from  Leyden,  were  born  in  Scotland,  and  have 
gained  a  hard-contested  suit  in  England — you,  I  say,  with  a  person  like  a  prince,  an  eye 
of  fire,  and  a  wit  as  quick,  to  think  of  throwing  your  cards  on  the  table  when  the  game 
is  in  your  very  hand,  running  back  to  the  frozen  north,  and  marrying — let  me  see — a 
tall,   stalking,    blue-eyed,    fair-skinned,  bony   wench,   with   eighteen   quarters   in   her 
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scutcheon,  a  sort  of  Lot's  wife,  newly  descended  from  her  pedestal,  nnd  with  her  to  shut 
yourself  up  in  your  tapestried  chamber !  Uli,  gad ! — Swouns,  I  shall  never  survive 
the  idea ! " 

It  is  seldom  that  youth,  however  high-minded,  is  able,  from  mere  strength  of  character 
and  principle,  to  support  itself  against  the  force  of  ridicule.  Half  angry,  half  mortified, 
and,  to  say  trutli,  half  ashamed  of  his  more  manly  and  better  purpose,  Nigel  was  unable, 
and  flattered  himself  it  was  unnecessary,  to  play  the  part  of  a  rigid  moral  patriot,  in 
presence  of  a  young  man  whose  current  fluency  of  language,  as  weO  as  his  experience  in 
the  highest  circles  of  society,  gave  him,  in  spite  of  Nigel's  better  and  firmer  thoughts,  a 
temporary  ascendency  over  him.  He  sought,  therefore,  to  compromise  the  matter,  and 
avoid  farther  debate,  by  frankly  owning,  that,  if  to  return  to  his  own  country  were  not 
his  choice,  it  was  at  least  a  matter  of  necessity.  "  His  affairs,"  he  said,  "were  unsettled, 
his  income  precarious." 

"  And  where  is  he  whose  affairs  are  settled,  or  whose  income  is  less  than  precarious, 
that  is  to  be  found  in  attendance  on  the  Court  ? "  said  Lord  Dalgarno ;  "  all  are  eitiier 
losing  or  winning.  Those  who  have  wealth,  come  hither  to  get  rid  of  it,  wiiile  the 
happy  gallants  who,  like  you  and  J,  dear  Gleuvarloch,  have  little  or  none,  have  every 
chance  to  be  sharers  in  their  spoils." 

"  I  have  no  ambition  of  that  sort,"  said  Nigel,  "  and,  if  I  had,  I  must  tell  you  plainly. 
Lord  Dalgarno,  I  have  not  the  means  to  do  so.  I  can  scarce  as  yet  call  the  suit  I  wear 
my  own  ;  I  owe  it,  and  I  do  not  blush  to  say  so,  to  the  friendship  of  yonder  good  man." 

"  I  will  not  laugh  again,  if  I  can  help  it,"  said  Lord  Dalgarno.  "  But,  Lord  !  that 
you  should  have  gone  to  a  wealthy  goldsmith  for  your  habit — why  I  could  have  brought 
you  to  an  honest,  confiding  tailor,  who  should  have  fLnni:?licd  you  with  half-a-dozen, 
merely  for  love  of  the  little  word,  '  lordship,'  which  you  place  before  your  name  ; — and 
then  your  goldsmith,  if  he  be  really  a  friendly  goldsmith,  should  have  equipped  you  with 
such  a  purse  of  fair  rose-nobles  as  would  have  bought  you  thrice  as  many  suits,  or  done 
better  things  for  you." 

"  I  do  not  understand  these  fiishions,  my  lord,"  said  Nigel,  his  displeasure  mastering 
his  shame ;  "  were  I  to  attend  the  Court  of  my  Sovereign,  it  should  be  when  I  could 
maintain,  without  shifting  or  borrowing,  the  dress  and  retinue  which  my  rank  requires." 

"Which  my  rank  requires  !"  said  Lord  Dalgarno,  repeating  his  last  words;  "that, 
now,  is  as  good  as  if  my  father  had  spoke  it.  I  fancy  you  would  love  to  move  to  Court 
like  him,  followed  by  a  round  score  of  old  blue-bottles,  with  white  heads  and  red  noses, 
with  bucklers  and  broadswords,  which  their  hands,  trembling  betwixt  age  and  strong 
waters,  can  make  no  use  of — as  many  huge  silver  badges  on  their  arms,  to  show  whose 
fools  they  are,  as  would  furnish  forth  a  court  cupboard  of  plate — rogues  fit  for  nothing 
but  to  fill  our  antechambers  with  the  flavour  of  onions  and  genievre — pah  !" 

"  The  poor  knaves  !"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch ;  "  they  have  served  your  fixther,  it  may 
be,  in  the  wars.     What  would  become  of  them  were  he  to  turn  them  off  I " 

"  Why,  let  them  go  to  the  hospital,"  said  Dalgarno,  "  or  to  the  bridge-end,  to  sell 
switches.  The  King  is  a  better  man  than  my  father,  and  you  see  those  who  have  served 
in  his  wars  do  so  every  day ;  or,  when  their  blue  coats  were  well  worn  out,  they  would 
make  rare  scarecrows.  Here  is  a  fellow,  now,  comes  down  the  walk  ;  the  stoutest  raven 
dared  not  come  within  a  yard  of  that  copper  nose.  I  tell  you,  there  is  more  service,  as 
you  will  soon  see,  in  my  valet  of  the  chamber,  and  such  a  lither  lad  as  my  page  Lutin, 
than  there  is  in  a  score  of  these  old  memorials  of  the  Douglas  wars,*  where  they  cut 
each  other's  throats  for  the  chance  of  finding  twelve  pennies  Scots  on  the  person  of  the 
slain.  Marry,  my  lord,  to  make  amends,  they  will  eat  mouldy  victuals,  and  drink  stale 
ale,  as  if  their  bellies  were  puncheons — But  the  dinner-bell  is  going  to  sound — hark,  it 

■  Tliccnicl  civil  wars  waged  by  Ihc  Scottish  barons  during tlit-  minority  of  Janus  VI.  had  lliis  name,  from  the  tlgnrc  made 
in  them  tjy  the  celebrated  James  Douglas  Earl  of  Morton.     Both  sides  executed  their  prisoners  without  mercy  or  favour. 
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is  clearing  its  rusty  throat,  with  a  preliminary  jowl.  That  is  another  clamorous  relic  of 
antiquity,  that,  were  I  master,  should  soon  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  Thames.  How  the 
foul  fiend  can  it  interest  the  peasants  and  mechanics  in  the  Strand,  to  know  that  the 
Earl  of  Huntinglen  is  sitting  down  to  dinner  ?  But  my  ftither  looks  our  way — we  must 
not  be  late  for  the  grace,  or  we  shall  be  in  din-grace,  if  you  will  forgive  a  quibble  which 
would  have  made  his  Majesty  laugh.  You  will  find  us  all  of  a  piece,  and,  having  been 
accustomed  to  eat  in  saucers  abroad,  I  am  ashamed  you  should  witness  our  larded  capons, 
our  mountains  of  beef,  and  oceans  of  brewis,  as  large  as  Higliland  hills  and  lochs ;  but 
you  shall  see  better  cheer  to-morrow.  Where  lodge  you?  I  will  call  for  you.  I  must 
be  your  guide  through  the  peopled  desert,  to  certain  enchanted  lands,  which  you  will 
scarce  discover  without  chart  and  pilot.     Where  lodge  you  ?" 

"  I  will  meet  you  in  Paul's,"  said  Nigel,  a  good  deal  embarrassed,  "  at  any  hour  you 
please  to  name." 

"  Oh,  you  would  be  private,"  said  the  young  lord  ;  "  Nay,  fear  not  me — I  will  be  no 
intruder.  But  we  have  attained  this  huge  larder  of  flesh,  fowl,  and  fish.  I  marvel  the 
oaken  boards  groan  not  under  it." 

They  had  indeed  arrived  in  the  dining-parlour  of  the  mansion,  where  the  table  was 
superabundantly  loaded,  and  where  the  number  of  attendants,  to  a  certain  extent, 
vindicated  the  sarcasms  of  the  young  nobleman.  The  chaplain,  and  Sir  Mungo  Mala- 
growther,  were  of  the  party.  The  latter  complimented  Lord  Glenvarloch  upon  the 
impression  he  had  made  at  Court.  "  One  would  have  thought  ye  had  brought  the  apple 
of  discord  in  your  pouch,  my  lord,  or  that  you  were  the  very  fire-brand  of  whilk  Altliea 
was  delivered,  and  that  she  had  lain-in  in  a  barrel  of  gunpowder ;  for  the  King,  and  the 
Prince,  and  the  Duke,  have  been  by  the  lugs  about  ye,  and  so  have  many  more,  that 
kendna  before  this  blessed  day  that  there  was  such  a  man  living  on  the  face  of 
the  earth." 

"  Mind  your  victuals,  Sir  Mungo,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  they  get  cold  while  you  talk." 

"  Troth,  and  that  needsna,  my  lord,"  said  the  Knight ;  "  your  lordship's  dinners  seldom 
scald  one's  mouth — the  serving-men  are  turning  auld,  like  oursells,  my  lord,  and  it  is 
far  between  the  kitchen  and  the  ha'." 

With  this  little  explosion  of  his  spleen.  Sir  Mungo  remained  satisfied,  until  the  dishes 
were  removed,  when,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  brave  new  doublet  of  Lord  Dalgarno,  he 
complimented  him  on  his  economy,  pretending  to  recognize  it  as  the  same  which  his 
father  had  worn  in  Edinburgh  in  the  Simnish  ambassador's  time.  Lord  Dalgarno,  too 
much  a  man  of  the  world  to  be  moved  by  any  thing  from  such  a  quarter,  proceeded  to 
crack  some  nuts  with  great  deliberation,  as  he  replied,  that  the  doublet  was  in  some  sort 
his  father's,  as  it  was  likely  to  cost  him  fifty  pounds  some  day  soon.  Sir  Mungo  forth- 
with proceeded  in  his  own  way  to  convey  this  agreeable  intelligence  to  the  Earl, 
observing,  that  his  son  was  a  better  maker  of  bargains  than  his  lordship,  for  he  had  bought 
a  doublet  as  rich  as  that  his  lordship  wore  when  the  Spanish  ambassador  was  at  Holyrood, 
and  it  had  cost  him  but  fifty  pounds  Scots ; — that  was  no  fool's  bargain,  my  lord." 

"Pounds  sterling,  if  you  please.  Sir  Mungo,"  answered  the  Earl,  calmly;  "and  a 
fool's  bargain  it  is,  in  all  the  tenses.  Dalgarno  was  a  fool  when  he  bought — I  will  be  a 
fool  when  I  pay — and  you.  Sir  Mungo,  craving  your  pardon,  are.  a  fool  //*  pra-senti,  for 
speaking  of  what  concerns  you  not." 

So  saying,  the  Earl  addressed  himself  to  the  serious  business  of  the  table,  and  sent 
the  wine  around  with  a  profusion  which  increased  the  hilarity,  but  rather  threatened  the 
temperance,  of  the  company,  until  their  joviality  was  interrupted  by  the  annunciation 
that  the  scrivener  had  engrossed  such  deeds  as  required  to  be  presently  executed. 

George  Heriot  rose  from  the  table,  observing,  that  wine-cups  and  legal  documents 
were  unseemly  neighbours.  The  Earl  asked  the  scrivener,  if  they  had  laid  a  trencher 
and  set  a  cup  for  him  in  the  buttery?  and  received  the  respectful  answer,  that  Heaven 
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forbid  he  should  be  such  an  ungracious  beast  as  to  cat  or  drink  until  his  lordship's 
pleasure  was  performed. 

"  Thou  shall  eat  before  thou  goest,"  said  Lord  Iluntinglen  ;  "  and  I  will  have  thee 
try,  moreover,  whether  a  cup  of  sack  cannot  bring  some  colour  into  these  cheeks  of  thine. 
It  were  a  shame  to  my  household,  thou  shouldst  glide  out  into  the  Strand  after  such  a 
spectre-fashion  as  thou  now  wearest. — Look  to  it,  Dalgarno,  for  the  honour  of  our  roof 
is  concerned." 

Lord  Dalgarno  gave  directions  that  the  man  should  be  attended  to.  Lord  Glenvarloch 
and  the  citizen,  in  the  meanwhile,  signed  and  interchanged,  and  thus  closed  a  transac- 
tion, of  which  the  principal  party  concerned  understood  little,  save  that  it  was  under 
the  management  of  a  zealous  and  faithful  friend,  who  undertook  that  the  money  should 
be  forthcoming,  and  the  estate  released  from  forfeiture,  by  payment  of  the  stipulated 
sum  for  which  it  stood  pledged,  and  tliat  at  the  term  of  Lambmas,  and  at  the  hour  of 
noon,  and  beside  the  tomb  of  the  regent  Earl  of  Murray,  in  the  High  Kirk  of  Saint 
Giles,  at  Edinburgh,  being  the  day  and  place  assigned  for  such  redemption.* 

When  this  business  was  transacted,  the  old  Earl  would  fain  ha^e  renewed  his  carouse  ; 
but  the  citizen,  alleging  the  importance  of  the  deeds  he  had  about  liim,  and  the  business 
he  had  to  transact  betimes  the  next  morning,  not  only  refused  to  return  to  table,  but 
carried  with  him  to  his  barge  Lord  Glenvarloch,  who  might,  perhaps,  have  been  other- 
wise found  more  tractable. 

When  they  were  seated  in  the  boat,  and  fairly  once  more  afloat  in  the  river,  George 
Heriot  looked  back  seriously  on  the  mansion  they  had  left — "  There  live,"  he  said,  "  the 
old  fashion  and  the  new.  The  father  is  like  a  noble  old  broadsword,  but  harmed  with 
rust,  from  neglect  and  inactivity;  the  son  is  your  modern  rapier,  well-mounted,  fairly 
gilt,  and  fashioned  to  the  taste  of  the  time — and  it  is  time  must  evince  if  the  metal  be 
as  good  as  the  show.      God  grant  it  prove  so,  says  an  old  friend  to  the  family." 

Nothin"  of  consequence  passed  betwixt  them,  until  Lord  Glenvarloch,  landing  at 
Paul's  Wharf,  took  leave  of  his  friend  the  citizen,  and  retired  to  his  own  apartment ; 
where  his  attendant,  Richie,  not  a  little  elevated  with  the  events  of  the  day,  and  with 
the  hospitality  of  Lord  Iluntinglen's  housekeeping,  gave  a  most  splendid  account  of  them 
to  the  buxom  Dame  Nelly,  wlio  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  sun  at  length  was  shining  upon 
what  Richie  called  the  right  side  of  the  hedge. 


*  As  each  covenant 
uf  Murray  in  St.  Gile 


n  those  days  of  accuracy  had  a  special  place  nominated  for  execution  .U»e  tomb  of  the  Regent  Earl 
5  Church  was  frequently  assigned  for  the  purpose. 


tl2  W> 


You  are  not  for  the  manner  nor  the  times. 
They  h.ivc  their  vices  now  most  like  to  virtues; 
You  cannot  know  them  np;irt  by  any  difference, 
They  wear  the  same  clothes,  cat  the  same  meat- 
Sleep  i'  the  self-same  beds,  ride  in  those  coaches 
Or  very  like  four  horses  in  a  coach, 
As  the  best  men  and  women. 

Bem  Jonson. 


■iilil '  ;;:* 


,N   the    following    iiiorniiig, 

Nigel,   his  breakfast 

^lietl,  was  thinking  how 

Mm   should   employ  the  day, 

there   a\  as   a   little    bustle    upon    the 

stairs  which  atti acted   his   attention, 

and  presently  entered    Dame  Nelly, 

blushing  like  scarlet,  and  scarce  able 

to  bring    out — "  A  young  nobleman, 

sir — no  one  less,"  she  added,  drawing 

her     hand     slightly    over    her     lips, 

"would  be  saucy — a  young  nobleman, 

sir,  to  await  on  you  !" 

And  she  was  followed  into  the  little 
cabin  by  Lord  Dalgarno,  gay,  easy, 
disembarrassed,  and  apparently  as 
much  pleased  to  rejoin  his  new  ac- 
quaintance as  if  he  had  found  him 
in  the  apartments  of  a  palace.  Nigel,  on  the  contrary,  (for  youth  is  slave  to  such 
circumstances,)  was  discountenanced  and  mortified  at  being  surprised  by  so  splendid  a 
gallant  in  a  chamber,  which,  at  the  moment  the  elegant  and  high-dressed  cavalier 
appeared  in  it,  seemed  to  its  inhabitant,  yet  lower,  narrower,  darker,  and  meaner  than  it 
had  ever  shewn  before.  He  would  have  made  some  apology  for  the  situation,  but  Lord 
Dalgarno  cut  him  short — 

"  Not  a  word  of  it,"  he  said,  "  not  a  single  word — I  know  why  you  ride  at  anchor 
here— but  I  can  keep  counsel— so  pretty  a  hostess  would  recommend  worse  quarters." 

"  On  my  word — on  my  honour,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch 

"  Nay,  nay,  make  no  words  of  the  matter,"  said  Lord  Dalgarno ;  "  I  am  no  tell-tale, 
nor  shall  I  cross  your  walk  ;  there  is  game  enough  in  the  forest,  thank  Heaven,  and 
I  can  strike  a  doe  for  myself" 

All  this  he  said  in  so  significant  a  manner,  and  the  explanation  which  he  had 
adopted  seemed  to  put  Lord  Glenvarloch's  gallantry  on  so  respectable  a  footing,  that 
Nigel  ceased  to  try  to  undeceive  him  ;  and  less  ashamed,  perhaps,  (for  such  is  human 
weakness,)  of  supposed  vice  than  of  real  poverty,  changed  the  discourse  to  something 
else,  and  left  poor  Dame  Nelly's  reputation  and  his  own  at  the  mercy  of  the  young 
courtier's  misconstruction. 

He  offered  refreshments  with  some  hesitation.  Lord  Dalgarno  had  long  since 
breakfasted,  but  had  just  come  from  playing  a  set  of  tennis,  he  said,  and  would  willingly 
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taste  a  cup  of  the  pretty  hostess's  single  beer.  This  was  easily  procured,  was  drunk, 
was  commended,  and,  as  the  hostess  failed  not  to  bring  the  cup  herself,  Lord  Dalgarno 
profited  by  the  opportunity  to  take  a  second  and  more  attentive  view  of  her,  and  then 
gravely  drank  to  her  husband's  health,  with  an  almost  imperceptible  nod  to  Lord 
Glenvarloch.  Dame  Nelly  was  much  lionoured,  smoothed  her  apron  down  with  her 
hands,  and  said  — "Her  John  was  greatly  and  truly  honoured  by  their  lordships — he 
was  a  kind,  painstaking  man  for  his  familj',  as  was  in  the  alley,  or  indeed,  as  far  north 
as  Paul's  Ciiain." 

Slie  would  have  proceeded  probably  to  state  the  difference  betwixt  their  ages,  as  the 
only  alloy  to  their  nuptial  happiness ;  but  her  lodger,  who  had  no  mind  to  be  farther 
exposed  to  his  gay  friend's  raillery,  gave  her,  contrary  to  his  wont,  a  signal  to  leave  the 
room. 

Lord  Dalgarno  looked  after  licr,  then  looked  at  Glenvarloch,  shook  his  head,  and 
repeated  the  well-known  lines — 

"  My  lord,  bi^ware  of  jealousy — 
It  is  the  green-eyed  montttcr  whicli  doth  make 
The  meat  it  feeds  on." 

"  But  come,"  lie  said,  changing  his  tone,  "I  know  not  w^iiy  I  should  worry  you  thus — 
I  who  have  so  many  follies  of  my  own,  when  1  should  rather  make  excuse  for  being  here 
at  all,  and  tell  you  wlierefore  I  came." 

So  saying,  he  reached  a  seat,  and,  placing  another  for  Lord  Glenvarloch,  in  spite  of 
his  anxious  haste  to  anticipate  this  act  of  courtesy,  he  proceeded  in  the  same  tone  of 
easy  familiarity: — 

"  AVe  are  neiglibours,  my  lord,  and  are  just  made  known  to  each  other.  Now,  I  know^ 
enough  of  the  dear  North,  to  be  well  aware  that  Scottisli  neiglibours  must  be  either 
dear  friends  or  deadly  enemies — must  either  walk  hand-in-hand,  or  stand  sword-point  to 
sword-point;  so  I  clioose  tlie  haud-in-iiaud,  unless  you  should  reject  my  proffer." 

"  IIow  were  it  possible,  my  lord,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  "  to  refuse  what  is  offered 
so  frankly,  even  if  your  father  had  not  been  a  second  father  to  me?"  And,  as  he  took 
Lord  Dalgarno's  hand,  he  added — "I  have,  I  think,  lost  no  time,  since,  during  one  day's 
attendance  at  Court,  I  have  made  a  kind  friend  and  a  powerful  enemj'." 

'•The  friend  thanks  you,"  replied  Lord  Dalgarno,  "  for  your  just  opinion ;  but,  my 
dear  Glenvarloch — or  ralher,  for  titles  are  too  formal  between  us  of  the  better  file — 
what  is  your  Christian  name?" 

"  Nigel,"  replied  Lord  Glenvarloch. 

"  Then  we  will  be  Nigel  and  Malcolm  to  each  otlier,"  said  his  visiter,  "  and  my  lord 
to  the  plebeian  world  around  us.  But  I  was  about  to  ask  you  whom  you  supposed  your 
enemy?" 

"  No  less  tlian  the  all-powerful  favourite,  the  great  Duke  of  Biickingliam." 

"You  dream!  Wliat  could  possess  you  witlisuch  an  opinion?"  said  Dalgarno. 

"  He  told  me  so  himself,"  replied  Glenvarloch  ;  "  and,  in  so  doing,  dealt  frankl}'  and 
honourably  witli  me." 

"Oh,  you  know  him  not  yet,"  said  his  companion;  "the  Duke  is  moulded  of  an 
hundred  noble  and  fiery  qualities,  that  prompt  him,  like  a  generous  horse,  to  spring 
aside  in  impatience  at  the  least  obstacle  to  his  forward  course.  But  he  means  not  what 
he  says  in  such  passing  heats — I  can  do  more  with  him,  I  thank  Heaven,  than  most  who 
are  around  liim ;  you  shall  go  visit  him  with  me,  and  you  will  see  how  you  shall  be 
received." 

"  I  told  yon,  my  lord,"  said  Glenvarloch  firmly,  and  with  some  haughtiness,  "  the 
Dnke  of  Buckingham,  without  tlie  least  offence,  declared  himself  my  enemy  in  the  face 
of  the  Court ;  and  he  sliall  retr.ict  that  aggression  as  publicly  as  it  was  given  ere  I  will 
make  the  sliirhtest  advance  towards  him." 
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"  You  would  uct  becomiugly  iu  evufy  other  cusu,"  said  Lord  Dalgariio,  "  but  Iiurc  you 
are  wrong,  lu  tlie  court  liorizoii,  liuckingliam  is  Lord  of  tbe  Ascendant,  and  as  he  is 
adverse  o°  favouring,  so  sinks  or  rises  the  fortune  of  a  suitor.  The  King  would  bid  you 
remember  j'our  Phwdrus. 

Arripiens  gcminas,  ripis  cedeiilibus,  ollas — 

and  so  forth.     You  are  the  vase  of  earth;    beware  of  knocking  yourself  against  the  vase 
of  iron." 

"The  vase  of  earth,"  said  Glenvarlocli,  '■  will  avoid  the  encounter,  by  getting  asliore 
out  of  the  current — I  mean  to  go  no  more  to  Court." 

"  Oh,  to  Court  you  necessarily  must  go  ;  you  will  find  your  Scottish  suit  move  ill 
without  it,  for  there  is  both  patronage  and  favour  necessary  to  enforce  the  sign-manual 
you  have  obtained.  Of  that  we  will  .speak  more  hereafter;  but  tell  me  in  the  mean- 
while, my  dear  Nigel,  whether  you  did  not  wonder  to  see  me  here  so  early?" 

"  I  am  surprised  that  you  cuuld  llnd  me  out  in  this  obscure  corner,"  said  Lord 
Cilenvarloch. 

'*  My  page  Lutin  is  a  very  devil  for  that  sort  of  discovery,"  replied  Lord  Dalgarno  ; 
••I  have  but  to  say,  '  Goblin,  I  would  know  where  he  or  she  dwells,'  and  he  guides  me 
thither  as  if  by  art  magic." 

"  I  hope  he  waits  not  now  in  the  street,  my  lord,"  said  Nigel  ;  "  I  will  send  my 
servant  to  seek  him." 

"  Do  not  concern  yourself — he  is  by  this  time,"  said  Lord  Dalgarno,  "  playing  at 
hustle-cap  and  chuck-fiirthing  with  the  most  blackguard  imps  upon  the  wharf,  unless  he 
hath  foregone  his  old  customs." 

"  Are  you  not  afraid,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  "  tliat  in  such  company  his  morals  may 
become  depraved  ?" 

"Let  his  company  look  to  their  own," answered  Lord  Dalgarno,  coolly;  "  for  it  will  be 
a  company  of  real  fiends  in  which  Lutin  cannot  teach  more  mischief  than  he  can  learn: 
he  is,  I  thank  the  gods,  most  thoroughly  versed  in  evil  for  his  years.  I  am  spared  the 
trouble  of  looking  after  his  moralities,  for  nothing  can  make  them  either  better  or  worse." 

"  I  wonder  you  can  answer  this  to  his  parents,  my  lord,"  said  Nigel. 

"I  wonder  where  I  should  find  his  parents,"  replied  his  companion,  "to  render  au 
account  to  them." 

"  He  may  be  an  orphan,"  said  Lord  Nigel;  "  but  surely,  being  a  page  in  your 
lordship's  family,  his  parents  must  be  of  rank." 

"  Of  as  high  rank  as  the  gallows  could  exalt  them  to,"  replied  Lord  Dalgarno,  with 
the  same  indilFerence  ;  "  they  were  both  hanged,  I  believe — at  least  the  gipsies,  from 
whom  I  bought  him  five  years  ago,  intimated  as  much  to  me. — Y'ou  are  surprised  at 
this,  now.  But  is  it  not  better  that,  instead  of  a  lazy,  conceited,  whey-faced  slip  of 
gentility,  to  whom,  in  your  old-world  idea  of  the  matter,  I  was  bound  to  stand  Sir 
Pedagogue,  and  see  that  he  washed  his  hands  and  fiice,  said  his  praj^ers,  learned  his 
accidens,  spoke  no  naughty  words,  brushed  his  hat,  and  wore  his  best  doublet  only  of 
Sunday, — that,  instead  of  such  a  Jacky  Goodchild,  I  should  have  something  like  this?" 

He  whistled  shrill  and  clear,  and  the  page  he  spoke  of  darted  into  the  room,  almost 
with  the  effect  of  an  actual  apparition.  From  his  height  he  seemed  but  fifteen,  but, 
from  his  fiice,  might  be  two  or  even  three  years  older,  very  neatly  made,  and  richly 
dressed;  with  a  thin  bronzed  visage,  which  marked  his  gipsy  descent,  and  a  pair  ot 
sparkling  black  eyes,  which  seemed  almost  to  pierce  through  those  whom  he  looked  at. 

"  There  he  is,"  said  Lord  Dalgarno,  "  fit  for  every  element — prompt  to  execute  every 
command,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent — unmatched  in  his  tribe,  as  rogue,  thief,  and  liar." 

"All  which  qualities,"  .said  the  undaunted  page,  "have  each  in  turn  stood  your 
lordship  in  stead." 

"  Out,  ye  imp  of  Satan!"  said  his  master;    'vanish — begone — or  my  conjuring  rod 
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goes  about  your  ears."  The  boy  turned,  and  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  he  had  entered. 
"  You  see,"  said  Lord  Dalgarno,  "that,  in  choosing  my  household,  the  best  regard  I  can 
pay  to  gentle  blood,  is  to  exclude  it  from  my  service — that  very  gallows-bird  were 
enough  to  corrupt  a  whole  antechamber  of  pages,  though  they  were  descended  from 
Kings  and  Kaisers."* 

"  I  can  scarce  think  that  a  nobleman  should  need  the  offices  of  such  an  attendant  as 
your  p;oblin,"  said  Nigel;   "  you  are  but  jesting  with  my  inexperience." 

'*  Time  will  shew  whether  I  jest  or  not,  my  dear  Nigel,"  replied  Dalgarno;  "in  the 
meantime,  I  have  to  propose  to  you  to  take  the  advantage  of  the  flood-tide,  to  run  up 
the  river  for  pastime;  and  at  noon  I  trust  you  will  dine  with  me  " 

Nigel  acquiesced  in  a  plan  M-liich  promised  so  much  amusement;  and  his  ncAv  friend 
and  he,  attended  by  Lutin  and  Moniplies,  who  greatly  resembled,  when  thus  associated, 
the  conjunction  of  a  bear  and  a  monkey,  took  possession  of  Lord  Dalgarno's  wherry, 
which,  with  its  badged  watermen,  bearing  his  lordship's  crest  on  their  arras,  lay  in 
readiness  to  receive  them.  The  air  was  delightful  upon  the  river;  and  the  lively 
conversation  of  Lord  Dalgarno  added  zest  to  the  pleasures  of  the  little  voyage.  He 
could  not  only  give  an  account  of  the  various  public  buildings  and  noblemen's  houses 
which  they  passed  in  ascending  tlie  Thames,  but  knew  how  to  season  his  information 
with  abundance  of  anecdote,  political  innuendo,  and  personal  scandal;  if  he  had  not  very 
much  wit,  he  was  at  least  completely  master  of  the  fashionable  tone,  which  in  that  time, 
as  in  ours,  more  than  amply  supplies  any  deficiency  of  the  kind. 

It  was  a  style  of  conversation  entirely  new  to  his  companion,  as  was  the  world  which 
Lord  Dalgarno  opened  to  his  observation;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  Nigel,  notwithstanding 

*  About  this  time  the  ancient  customs  arising  from  the  long  prevalence  of  chlvalrj',  began  to  be  grossly  varied  from  the 
original  purposes  of  the  institution.  None  was  more  remarkable  than  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  breeding  and  occu- 
pation of  pages.  Tliis  peculiar  species  of  menial  originally  consisted  of  youths  of  noble  birth,  who,  that  they  might  be  trained 
to  the  exercise  of  arms,  were  early  removed  from  their  paternal  homes,  where  too  much  indulgence  might  Jiave  been 
expected,  to  be  placed  in  the  family  of  some  prince  or  man  of  rank  and  military  renown,  where  they  sensed,  as  it  were,  an 
apprenticeship  to  the  duties  of  chivalry  and  courtesy.  Their  education  was  severely  moral,  and  pursued  with  great  strictness 
in  respect  to  useful  exercises,  and  what  were  deemed  elegant  accomplishments.  From  being  pages,  they  were  advanced  to 
the  next  gradation  of  squires  ;  from  squires,  these  candidates  for  the  honours  of  knighthood  were  frequently  made  knights. 

But  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  page  had  become,  in  many  instances,  a  mere  domestic,  who  sometimes,  by  the  splendour 
nf  his  address  and  appearance,  was  expected  to  make  up  in  show  for  the  absence  of  a  whole  band  of  retainers  witli  swords 
and  bucklers.    We  have  Sir  John's  authority  when  he  cashiers  part  of  liis  train. 

"  FalstafFwill  learn  the  humour  of  the  age, 
French  thrift,  you  rogues,  myself  and  skirted  page." 

Jonson,  in  a  high  tone  of  moral  indignation,  thus  reprobated  the  change.  The  Host  of  the  New  Inn  replies  to  Lord  Lovel, 
who  asks  to  have  his  son  for  a  page,  that  he  would,  with  his  own  hands,  hang  him  sooner 

"Than  damn  him  to  this  desperate  course  of  life.  In  armour;  to  be  active  for  the  wars; 

Lovel.     Call  you  that  desperate,  which,  by  a  line  To  study  figures,  numbers,  and  proportions, 

Of  institution,  from  our  ancestors  May  yield  them  great  in  counsels  and  the  arts  ; 

Hath  been  derived  down  to  us,  and  received  To  make  their  English  sweet  upon  their  tongue? 

I  n  a  succession  for  the  noblest  way  As  reverend  Chaucer  says. 

Of  brushing  up  our  youth,  in  letters,  arms,  Host.     Sir,  you  mistake; 

,  discourses  civil,  exercise,  To  play  Sir  Pandarus,  my  copy  hath  it. 


And  all  the  blazon  of  a  gentleman  1  And  carry  messages  to  Madam  Cressid ; 

Wiere  can  he  learn  to  vault,  to  ride,  to  fence,  Instead  of  backing  the  brave  steed  o'  mornings. 

To  move  his  body  gracefully,  to  speak  To  kiss  the  chambermaid,  and  for  a  leap 

The  language  pure,  or  to  turn  his  mind  O'  the  vaulting  horse,  to  ply  the  vaulting  house  ; 


more  to  the  harmony  of  nature,  For  exercise  of  arms  a  bale  of  dice, 

these  nurseries  of  nobility  ?  And  two  or  three  packs  of  cards  to  shew  the  cheat 


Host.     Ay,  that  was  when  the  nursery's  self  %vas  noble,  And  nlmbleness  of  hand;  mis-take  a  cloak 

And  only  virtue  made  it,  not  the  market,  From  my  lord's  back,  and  pawn  it;  ease  his  pockets 

That  titles  were  not  vended  at  the  drum  ^t"  a  superfluous  watch,  or  geld  a  jewel 

And  common  outer)- ;  goodness  gave  the  greatness,  ^^  *"^  odd  stone  or  so;  twinge  three  or  four  buttons 


And  greatness  worship ;  ovcrj-  house  became  From  oflT  my  lady's  gown :  These  are  tlic  arts, 

An  academy,  and  those  parts  Or  seven  liberal  deadly  s 


We  see  departed  in  the  practice  now  Of  pagery,  or  ratlier  paganism. 

Quite  from  theinstitution.  As  the  tides  run  ;  to  which,  if  he  apply  him, 

Lord.     Why  do  you  say  so.  He  may,  perhaps,  take  a  degree  at  Tyburn, 

Or  think  so  enviously  ?  do  they  not  still  A  year  the  earlier  come  to  read  a  lecture 

Learn  thus  the  Centaur's  skill,  the  art  of  Thrace,  Upon  Aquinas,  at  Saint  Thomas-a-W*atcring'.s, 

To  ride  t  or  Pollux'  mystery,  to  fence  ?  And  so  go  forth  a  laureate  in  hemp  circle." 
The  Pyrrhick  gestures,  both  to  stand  and  spring  The  A'cw  Itni,  .let  I. 
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liis  natural  good  sense  and  high  spirit,  admitted,  more  readily  than  seemed  consistent 
witli  either,  the  tone  of  authoritative  instruction  wliieh  his  new  friend  assumed  towards 
him.  There  would,  indeed,  have  been  some  difficulty  in  making  a  stand.  To  attempt 
a  high  and  stubborn  tone  of  morality,  in  answer  to  the  light  strain  of  Lord  Dalgarno's 
conversation,  which  kept  on  the  frontiers  between  jest  and  earnest,  would  have  seemed 
pedantic  and  ridiculous;  and  every  attempt  which  Nigel  made  to  combat  his  companion's 
propositions,  by  reasoning  as  jocose  as  his  own,  only  shewed  his  inferiority  in  that  gay 
species  of  controversy.  And  it  must  be  owned,  besides,  though  internally  disapproving 
much  of  what  he  heard,  Lord  Glenvarloch,  young  as  he  was  in  society,  became  less 
alarmed  by  the  language  and  manners  of  his  new  associate,  than  in  prudence  he  ought  to 
have  been. 

Lord  Dalgarno  was  unwilling  to  startle  his  proselyte  by  insisting  upon  any  topic 
which  appeared  particularly  to  jar  with  his  habits  or  principles;  and  he  blended  his 
mirth  and  his  earnest  so  dexterously,  that  it  was  impossible  for  Nigel  to  discover  how 
far  he  was  serious  in  his  propositions,  or  how  far  they  flowed  from  a  wild  and 
extravagant  spirit  of  raillery.  And,  ever  and  anon,  those  flashes  of  spirit  and  honour 
crossed  his  conversation,  which  seemed  to  intimate,  that,  when  stirred  to  action  by  some 
adequate  motive,  Lord  Dalgarno  would  prove  something  very  different  from  the  court- 
haunting  and  ease-loving  voluptuary,  which  he  was  pleased  to  represent  as  his  chosen 
character. 

As  they  returned  down  the  river. 
Lord  Glenvarloch  remarked,  that  the 
boat  passed  the  mansion  of  Lord  Hun- 
tinglen,  and  noticed  the  circumstance 
to  Lord  Dalgarno,  observing,  that  he 
thought  they  were  to  have  dined  there. 
"  Surely  no,"  said  the  young  nobleman. 
"I  have  more  mercy  on  you  than  to 
gorge  you  a  second  time  with  raw  bei  I 
and  canary  wine.  I  propose  something 
better  for  you,  I  promise  you,  tjian  such 
a  second  Scythian  festivity.  And  as  for 
my  father,  he  proposes  to  dine  to-day 
with  my  grave,  ancient  Earl  of  Nor- 
thampton, whilome  that  celebrated  putter- 
down  of  pretended  prophecies,  Lord 
Henry  Howard."  * 

"  And  do  you  not  go  with  him  ?"  said 
his  companion. 

"  To  what   purpose  ? "  said  Lord  Dal- 
garno.  "  To  hear  his  wise  lordship  speak 
musty  politics  in    false  Latin,  which  the 
old  fox  always  uses,  that  he  may  give  the  kained  Majesty  of  Kngl.uid  an  oi.poriuuily 
of  correcting  his   slips   in   grammar  ?     That  were  a  rare  employment ! " 

"Naj',"  said  Lord  Nigel,  "  but  out  of  respect,  to  wait  on  my  lord  your  father." 

"  My  lord  my  fother,"  repKed  Lord  Dalgarno,  "  has  blue-bottles  enough  to  wait  on 


•  Lord  Henry  Howard  was  the  second  son  of  the  poetical  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  possessed  considerable  parts  and  learning.  He 
wrote,  in  the  year  158.3,  a  book  called,  "A  Defensative  against  the  Poison  of  supposed  Prophecies."  He  gained  the  favour  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  by  having,  he  say«.  directed  his  battery  against  a  sect  of  prophets  and  pretended  sootlisayers,  whom  he 
accounted  hifrsli  rcyibiis.  as  he  expresses  it.  In  the  last  years  of  the  Queen,  he  became  James's  most  ardent  partisan,  and 
conducted  with  great  pedantry,  but  much  intrigue,  the  correspondence  betwixt  the  Scottish  King  and  the  younger  Cecil. 
Upon  James's  accession,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Nortliampton,  and  Lord  Privy  Seal.  According  to  De  Beaumont  the  French 
Ambassador,  Lord  Henry  Howard  was  one  of  the  greatest  flatterers  and  calumniators  that  ever  lived. 
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him,  and  can  well  dispense  with  such  a  butterfly  as  myself.  He  can  lift  the  cup  of  sack 
to  his  head  without  my  assistance ;  and,  should  the  said  paternal  head  turn  something 
giddy,  there  be  men  enough  to  guide  his  right  honourable  lordship  to  his  lordship's  right 
honourable  couch. — Now,  do  not  stai-e  at  me,  Nigel,  as  if  my  words  were  to  sink  the 
boat  with  us.  I  love  my  father — I  love  him  dearly — and  I  respect  him,  too,  thougli 
I  respect  not  many  things ;  a  trustier  old  Trojan  never  belted  a  broadsword  by  a  loop  of 
leather.  But  what  then  ?  He  belongs  to  the  old  world,  I  to  the  new.  He  has  his 
follies,  I  have  mine  ;  and  the  less  either  of  us  sees  of  the  other's  peccadilloes,  the 
greater  will  be  the  honour  and  respect — that,  I  think,  is  the  proper  phrase — I  say,  the 
respect  in  which  we  shall  hold  each  other.  Being  apart,  each  of  us  is  himself,  such  as 
nature  and  circumstances  have  made  him  ;  but,  couple  us  up  too  closely  together,  you 
will  be  sure  to  have  in  your  leash  either  an  old  hypocrite  or  a  young  one,  or  perhaps 
both  the  one  and  t'  other." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  the  boat  put  into  the  landing-place  at  Blackfriars.  Lord  Dalgarno 
sprung  ashore,  and,  flinging  his  cloak  and  rapier  to  liis  page,  recommended  to  his  com- 
panion to  do  tlie  like.  "  AVe  are  coming  among  press  of  gallants,"  he  said ;  "  and,  if  we 
walk  thus  muflled,  w«  shall  look  like  your  tawny-visaged  Don,  who  wraps  him  close  in 
liis  cloak,  to  conceal  the  defects  of  his  doublet." 

"  I  have  known  many  an  honest  man  do  that,  if  it  please  your  lordsliip,"  said  Richie 
Moniplies,  who  had  been  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  intrude  himself  on  the  conver- 
sation, and  probably  remembered  what  had  been  liis  own  condition,  in  respect  to  cloak 
and  doublet,  at  a  very  recent  period. 

Lord  Dalgarno  stared  at  him,  as  if  surprised  at  iiis  assurance ;  but  immediately 
answered,  "  You  may  have  known  many  things,  friend  ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  you  do 
not  know  what  principally  concerns  your  master,  namely,  how  to  carry  his  cloak,  so  as 
to  shew  to  advantage  the  gold-laced  seams,  and  the  lining  of  sables.  See  how  Lutin 
holds  the  sword,  witli  the  cloak  cast  partly  over  it,  yet  so  as  to  set  off  the  embossed  hilt, 
and  the  silver  work  of  the  mounting. — Give  your  forailiar  your  sword,  Nigel,"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  Lord  Glenvarloch,  "  that  he  may  practise  a  lesson  in  an  art  so 
necessary." 

"  Is  it  altogether  prudent,"  said  Nigel,  nnclasi)ing  his  weapon,  and  giving  it  to  Ricliic 
"  to  walk  entirely  unarmed  ?" 

"And  wherefore  not?"  said  his  companion.  "You  are  thinking  now  of  Auld 
Reekie,  as  my  father  fondly  calls  your  good  Scottish  capital,  wliere  there  is  such 
bandying  of  private  feuds  and  public  factions,  that  a  man  of  any  note  shall  not  cross 
your  High  Street  twice,  without  endangering  his  life  thrice.*  Here,  sir,  no  brawling  in 
the  street  is  permitted.  Your  bull-headed  citizen  takes  up  the  case  so  soon  as  the  sword 
is  drawn,  and  clubs  is  the  word." 

"  And  a  hard  word  it  is,"  said  Richie,  "  as  my  brain-pan  kens  at  this  blessed 
moment." 

"  Were  I  your  master,  sirrah,"  said  Lord  Dalgarno,  "  I  would  malie  j'our  brain-pan, 
as  you  call  it,  boil  over,  were  you  to  speak  a  word  in  ray  presence  before  you  were 
spoken  to." 

Richie  murmured  some  indi.stinct  answer,  but  took  the  hint,  and  ranked  himself 
behind  his  master  along  with  Lutin,  who  failed  not  to  expose  his  new  companion  to  the 

"  Edinburgh  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  disorderly  towns  in  Europe,  during  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  Diary  of  the  honest  citijten  Birrcl,  repeatciily  rccLirds  such  incidents  as  the  following:  "The  24 
of  November  [ISC?,)  at  two  afternoon,  the  Laird  of  Airth  and  the  Laird  of  Wecms  mot  on  tlie  High  Gate  of  Edinburgh,  and 
they  and  their  followers  fought  a  verj-  bloody  skirmish,  where  there  were  many  hurt  (m  both  sides  with  shot  of  pistol,"  Those 
skirmishes  also  took  place  in  London  itself.  In  ShiidweU's  play  of  the  Scowrcrs,  an  old  rake  thus  boasts  of  his  early  exploits : — 
"  I  knew  the  Hectors,  and  before  them,  the  Muns,  and  the  Tityretu's  :  they  were  brave  fellows  indeed!  In  these  days,  a 
man  could  not  go  from  the  Rose  Garden  to  the  Piazza  once,  but  he  must  venture  his  life  twice,  my  dear  Sir  Willie."  But 
it  appears  that  the  affrays,  which,  in  the  Scottish  capital,  arose  out  of  hereditary  quarrels  and  ancient  feuds,  were  in  London 
the  growth  of  (he  licentiousness  and  arrogance  of  young  debauchees. 
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ridicule  of  the  passers-b)',  by  mimicking,  as  often  as  he  could  do  so  unobserved  by 
Richie,  his  stiff  and  upright  stalking  gait  and  discontented  physiognomy. 

"  And  tell  me  now,  my  dear  Malcolm,"  said  Nigel,  "  wliere  we  ai'c  bending  our 
course,  and  whether  we  shall  dine  at  an  apartment  of  3-ours." 

"An  apartment  of  mine — yes,  surely,"  answered  Lord  Dalgarno,  "you  shall  dine  at 
an  apartment  of  mine,  and  an  apartment  of  yours,  and  of  twenty  gallants  besides;  and 
where  tlie  board  shall  present  better  cheer,  better  wine,  and  better  attendance,  than  if 
our  whole  united  exhibitions  went  to  maintain  it.  We  are  going  to  the  most  noted  ordi- 
nary of  London." 

"  That  is,  in  common  language,  an  inn,  or  a  tavern,"  said  Nigel. 

"  An  inn,  or  a  tavern,  my  most  green  and  simple  friend  ! "  exclaimed  Lord  Dalgarno. 
"No,  no— these  are  places  where  greasy  citizens  take  pipe  and  pot,  where  the  knavish 
pettifoggers  of  the  law  spunge  on  their  most  unhappy  victims — where  Templars  crack 
jests  as  empty  as  their  nuts,  and  where  small  gentry  imbibe  such  thin  potations,  that  they 
get  dropsies  instead  of  getting  drunk.  An  ordinary  is  a  late  invented  institution,  sacred 
to  Bacchus  and  Comus,  where  the  choicest  noble  gallants  of  the  time  meet  with  the  first 
and  most  ctherial  wits  of  the  age, — where  the  wine  is  the  verj'  soul  of  the  choicest 
grape,  refined  as  the  genius  of  the  poet,  and  ancient  and  generous  as  the  blood  of  the 
nobles.  And  then  the  fare  is  something  beyond  your  ordinary  gross  terrestrial  food  ! 
Sea  and  land  are  ransacked  to  supply  it ;  and  the  invention  of  six  ingenious  cooks  kept 
eternally  upon  the  rack  to  make  their  art  hold  pace  with,  and  if  possible  enhance,  the 
exquisite  quality  of  the  materials." 

"  By  all  which  rhapsody,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  "  I  can  only  understand,  as  I  did 
before,  that  we  are  going  to  a  choice  tavern,  where  we  .shall  be  handsomely  entertained, 
on  paying  probably  as  handsome  a  reckoning." 

"Beckoning!"  exclaimed  Lord  Dalgarno  in  the  same  tone  as  before,  "perish  the 
peasantly  phrase !  What  profanation  !  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  de  Beaujcu,  pink  of 
Paris  and  flower  of  Gaseony — he  who  can  tell  the  age  of  his  wine  by  the  bare  smell, 
who  distils  his  sauces  in  an  alembic  by  the  aid  of  LuUj-'s  philosophy, — who  carves  with 
such  exquisite  precision,  that  he  gives  to  noble  knight  and  squire  the  portion  of  the 
pheasant  which  exactly  accords  with  his  rank — nay,  he  who  shall  divide  a  becafico  into 
twelve  parts  with  such  scrupulous  exactness,  that  of  twelve  guests  not  one  shall  have 
the  advantage  of  the  other  in  a  hair's  breadth,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a  drachm,  yet 
you  talk  of  him  and  of  a  reckoning  in  the  same  breath  !  AVhy,  man,  he  is  the  well- 
known  and  general  referee  in  all  matters  aflecting  the  mysteries  of  Passage,  Hazard,  Li- 
and-in,  Penneeck,  and  Verquire,  and  what  not — why,  Beaujeu  is  King  of  the  Card- 
pack,  and  Duke  of  the  Dice-box — he  call  a  reckoning  like  a  green-aproned,  red-nosed 
son  of  tlie  vulgar  spigot !  Oh,  my  dearest  Nigel,  what  a  word  you  have  spoken,  and  of 
what  a  person  !  That  you  know  him  not,  is  your  onlj-  apology  for  such  blasphemy ;  and 
yet  I  scarce  hold  it  adequate,  for  to  have  been  a  day  in  London  and  not  to  know 
Beaujeu,  is  a  crime  of  its  own  kind.  But  you  shall  know  him  this  blessed  moment,  and 
shaU  learn  to  hold  yourself  in  horror  for  the  enormities  you  have  uttered." 

"  Well,  but  mark  you,"  said  Nigel,  "  this  worthy  chevalier  keeps  not  all  this  good 
cheer  at  his  own  cost,  does  he  ?" 

"  No,  no,"  answered  Lord  Dalgarno ;  "  there  is  a  sort  of  ceremony  which  my 
chevalier's  friends  and  intimates  understand,  but  with  which  you  have  no  business  at 
present.  There  is,  as  majesty  might  say,  a  symholnia  to  be  disbursed — in  other  words, 
a  mutual  exchange  of  courtesies  takes  place  betwixt  Beaujeu  and  his  guests.  He  makes 
them  a  free  present  of  the  dinner  and  wine,  as  oft  n  as  they  choose  to  consult  their  own 
felicity  by  frequenting  his  house  at  the  hour  of  noon,  and  they,  in  gratitude,  make  the 
chevalier  a  present  of  a  Jacobus.  Thou  you  must  know,  that,  besides  Comus  and 
Bacchus,  that  princess  of  sublunary  aflfjiirs,  the  I  iva  Fortiuia,  is  frequently  worshipped 
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at  Beaujeu's,  and  he,  as  officiating  iiigh-priest,  hath,  as  in  reason  he  shoulJ,  a  considerable 
advantage  from  a  share  of  the  sacrifice." 

"In  other  words,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  "this  man  keeps  a  gaming-house." 

"  A  house  in  which  you  may  certainly  game,"  said  Lord  Dalgarno,  "  as  you  may  in 
your  own  chamber,  if  you  have  a  mind  ;  nay,  I  remember  old  Tom  Tally  played  a  han<l 
at  put  for  a  wager  witii  Quinze  le  Va,  the  Frenchman,  during  morning  prayers  in  Saint 
Paul's  ;  the  morning  was  mistj',  and  the  parson  drowsy,  and  the  whole  audience  consisted 
of  themselves  and  a  blind  woman,  and  so  they  escaped  detection." 

"  For  all  this,  JMalcolm,"  said  the  young  lord,  gravely,  "  I  cannot  dine  with  you  to- 
day, at  this  same  ordinary." 

"  And  wherefore,  in  tlie  name  of  Pleaven,  should  you  di'aw  back  from  your  word  ?" 
said  Lord  Dalgarno. 

"  I  do  not  retract  my  word,  Malcolm  ;  but  I  am  bound,  by  an  early  promise  to  my 
father,  never  to  enter  the  doors  of  a  gaming-house." 

"  I  tell  you  this  is  none,"  said  Lord  Dalgarno  ;  "  it  is  but,  in  plain  terms,  an  eating- 
bouse,  arranged  on  civiller  terms,  and  frequented  by  better  company,  than  others  in  this 
town  ;  aud  if  some  of  them  do  amuse  themselves  with  cards  and  luuard,  they  arc  men 
of  honour,  and  who  play  as  such,  and  for  no  more  than  they  can  well  aft'ord  to  lose.  It 
was  not,  and  could  not  be,  such  houses  that  your  ftither  desired  you  to  avoid.  Besides, 
he  might  as  well  have  made  you  swear  you  would  never  take  the  acconmiodation  of  an 
inn,  tavern,  eating-house,  or  place  of  public  reception  of  any  kind ;  for  there  is  no  such 
place  of  public  resort  but  wliere  your  eyes  may  be  contaminated  by  the  sight  of  a  pack  of 
pieces  of  painted  pasteboard,  and  your  ears  profaned  by  the  I'attle  of  those  little  spotted 
cubes  of  ivory.  Ttie  difference  is,  that  where  we  go,  we  may  happen  to  see  persons  of 
quality  amusing  themselves  with  a  game  ;  and  in  tiie  ordinary  houses  you  will  meet  bullies 
and  sharpers,  who  will  strive  either  to  cheat  or  to  swagger  you  out  of  your  money." 

"  I  am  sure  you  would  not  willingly  lead  me  to  do  what  is  wrong,"  said  Nigel ;  "  but 
my  father  had  a  horror  of  games  of  chance,  religious  I  believe,  as  well  as  prudential.  He 
judged  from  I  know  not  what  circumstance,  a  fallacious  one,  I  should  hope,  that  I  had  a 
propensity  to  such  courses,  and  I  have  told  you  the  promise  which  he  exacted  from  me." 

"  Now,  by  my  honour,"  said  Dalgarno,  "  what  you  have  said  aflbrds  the  strongest 
reason  for  my  insisting  that  you  go  with  me.  A  man  who  would  shun  any  danger,  should 
first  become  acquainted  with  its  real  bearing  and  extent,  and  that  in  the  company  of  a 
confidential  guide  aud  guard.  Do  you  think  I  myself  game  ?  Good  faith,  my  father's 
oaks  grow  too  far  from  London,  and  stand  too  fast  rooted  in  the  rocks  of  Perthshire, 
for  me  to  troll  them  down  with  a  die,  though  I  have  seen  whole  forests  go  down  like 
nine-pins.  No,  no — these  are  sports  for  the  wealthy  Southron,  not  for  the  poor 
Scottish  noble.  The  place  is  an  eating-house,  and  as  such  you  and  I  will  use  it.  If  others 
use  it  to  game  in,  it  is  their  fault,  but  neither  that  of  the  house  nor  ours." 

Unsatisfied  with  this  reasoning,  Nigel  still  insisted  upon  the  promise  he  had  given  to 
his  father,  until  his  companion  appeared  rather  displeased,  and  disposed  to  impute  to  him 
injurious  and  unhandsome  suspicions.  Lord  Glenvarloch  could  not  stand  this  change  of 
tone.  He  recollected  that  much  was  due  from  him  to  Lord  Dalgarno,  on  account  of  his 
father's  ready  and  efficient  friendship,  and  something  also  on  account  of  the  frank  manner 
in  which  the  young  man  himself  had  ofi'ered  him  his  intimacy.  He  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  assurances,  that  the  house  where  they  were  about  to  dine  did  not  fall  under  the 
description  of  places  to  which  his  father's  prohibition  referred  ;  and,  finall}',  he  was  strong 
in  his  own  resolution  to  resist  every  temptation  to  join  in  games  of  chance.  He  therefore 
pacified  Lord  Dalgarno,  by  intimating  his  willingness  to  go  along  with  him,  and,  the  good 
humour  of  the  young  courtier  instantaneously  returning,  he  again  ran  on  in  a  grotesque  and 
rodomontade  account  of  the  host,  Monsieur  de  Beaujeu,  which  he  did  not  conclude  until 
they  had  reached  the  temple  of  Hosijitalit}'  over  which  that  eminent  professor  presided. 


This  is  the  very  bam-yard, 

Where  muster  daily  the  prime  cocks  o'  the  game, 
Rufile  their  pinions,  crow  till  tliey  are  hoarse, 
And  spar  about  a  barleycorn.     Here  too  chickens. 
The  callow,  uufledged  brood  of  forward  folly. 
Learn  first  to  rear  the  crest,  and  aim  the  spur. 
And  tune  their  note  like  full-plumed  Chanticleer. 


i  HE  Ordinary,  now  an  ignoble  sound,  was,  in  the  days  of  James,  a  new  institution, 
as  fashionable  among  the  youth  of  that  age  as  the  first-rate  modern  club-houses 
are  amongst  those  of  the  present  day.  It  differed  chiefly,  in  being  open  to  all 
whom  good  clothes  and  good  assurance  combined  to  introduce  there.  The 
company  usually  dined  together  at  an  hour  fixed,  and  the  manager  of  the  establishment 
presided  as  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

Monsieur  Le  Chevalier,  (as  he  qualified  himself,)  Saint  Priest  de  Eeaujeu,  was  a  sharp, 
thin  Gascon,  about  sixty  years  old,  banished  from  his  own  country,  as  he  said,  on  account 
of  an  afifair  of  honour,  in  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  his  antagonist,  though  the 
best  swordsman  in  the  south  of  France.  His  pretensions  to  quality  were  supported  by  a 
feathered  hat,  a  long  rapier,  and  a  suit  of  embi'oidered  taffeta,  not  much  the  worse  for 
wear,  in  the  extreme  fashion  of  the  Parisian  court,  and  fluttering  like  a  Maypole  with 
many  knots  of  ribbon,  of  which  it  was  computed  he  bore  at  least  five  hundred  yards  about 
his  person.  But,  notwithstanding  this  profusion  of  decoration,  there  were  many  who 
thought  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  so  admirably  calculated  for  his  present  situation,  that 
nature  could  never  have  meant  to  place  him  an  inch  above  it.  It  was,  however,  part  of 
the  amusement  of  the  place  for  Lord  Dalgarno  and  other  young  men  of  quality  to  treat 
IMonsieur  de  Beaiijeu  with  a  great  deal  of  mock  ceremony,  which  being  observed  by  the 
herd  of  more  ordinary  and  simple  gulls,  they  i)aid  him,  in  clumsy  imitation,  much  real 
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deference.  The  Gascon's  natural  forwardnei-s  being  mucli  enhanced  by  tliese  circum- 
stances, he  was  often  guilty  of  presuming  beyond  the  limits  of  his  situation,  and  of  course 
had  sometimes  the  mortification  to  be  disagreeably  driven  back  into  them. 

When  Nigel  entered  the  mansion  of  this  eminent  person,  which  had  been  but  of  latr 
the  residence  of  a  great  Baron  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  court,  who  had  retired  to  his  manors 
in  the  country  on  the  deatli  of  that  princess,  he  was  surprised  at  the  extent  of  the 
accommodation  which  it  afforded,  and  the  number  of  guests  who  were  already  assembled. 
Feathers  waved,  spui-s  jingled,  lace  and  embroidery  glanced  every  where  ;  and,  at  first 
sight  at  least,  it  certainly  made  good  Lord  Dalgarno's  encomium,  who  represented  the 
company  as  composed  almost  entirely  of  youth  of  the  first  quality.  A  more  close  review 
was  not  quite  so  favourable.  Several  individuals  might  be  discovered  who  were  not 
exactly  at  their  ease  in  the  splendid  dresses  which  they  wore,  and  who,  therefore,  might 
be  supposed  not  habitually  familiar  with  such  finery.  Again,  there  were  others,  whose 
dress,  though  on  a  general  view  it  did  not  seem  inferior  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  companj-, 
displayed,  on  being  observed  more  closely,  some  of  those  petty  expedients,  by  which 
vanity  endeavours  to  disguise  povertj*. 

Nigel  had  very  little  time  to  make  such  observations,  for  the  entrance  of  Lord  Dalgarno 
created  an  immediate  bustle  and  sensation  among  the  company,  as  his  name  passed  from 
one  mouth  to  another.  Some  stood  forward  to  gaze,  others  stood  back  to  make  way — 
those  of  his  own  rank  hastened  to  welcome  him — those  of  inferior  degree  endeavoured  to 
catch  some  point  of  his  gesture,  or  of  his  dress,  to  be  worn  and  practised  upon  a  futur- 
occasion,  as  the  newest  and  most  authentic  fashion. 

The  Genius  Loci,  the  Chevalier  himself,  was  not  the  last  to  welcome  this  prime  staj- 
and  ornament  of  his  establishment.  He  came  shufiling  forward  with  a  hundred  apish 
comjcs  and  chers  milors,  to  express  his  happiness  at  seeing  Lord  Dalgarno  again — "  I  hope 
you  do  bring  back  the  sun  with  you,  milor — You  did  carry  away  the  sun  and  moon  from 
your  pauvre  Clievalier  when  you  leave  him  for  so  long.  Pardieu,  I  believe  you  take 
tliem  away  in  your  pockets." 

"  That  must  have  been  because  you  left  me  nothing  else  in  them,  Chevalier,"  answered 
Lord  Dalgarno  ;  "  but  Monsieur  Ic  Chevaliei-,  I  pray  you  to  know  my  countryman  and 
friend — Lord  Glenvarloch." 

"Ah,  ha  !  tres  honore — Je  m'en  souvien.s, — oui.  J'ai  connu  autrefois  un  Milor  Ken- 
farloque  en  Ecosse.  Yes,  I  have  memory  of  him — le  pere  de  milor  apparemmcnt — we 
were  vera  intimate  when  I  was  at  Oly  Root  with  Monsieur  de  la  Motte — I  did  often  plaj' 
at  tennis  vit  Slilor  Kenfarloque  at  L'Abbaie  d'Oly  Root — il  etoit  nieine  plus  fort  que  moi. 
— Ah  le  beaucoup  de  rcvers  qu'il  avoit  I  — I  have  memory,  too,  that  he  was  among  tlie 
pretty  girls — ah,  un  vrai  diable  dechaine — Aha,  I  have  memory " 

"  Better  have  no  more  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Glenvarloch,"  said  Lord  Dalgarno, 
interrupting  the  Chevalier  without  ceremony ;  who  perceived  that  the  encomium  which 
he  was  about  to  pass  on  the  deceased  was  likely  to  be  as  disagreeable  to  the  son,  as  it 
was  totally  undeserved  by  the  father,  who,  far  from  being  either  a  gamester  or  libertine, 
as  the  Chevalier's  reminiscences  falsely  represented  him,  was,  on  the  contrary,  strict  and 
severe  in  his  course  of  life,  almost  to  the  extent  of  rigour. 

"  You  have  the  reason,  milor,"  answered  the  Chevalier,  "you  have  the  right — Qu'est- 
cc  que  nous  avons  a,  faire  avec  le  tcms  passe  ? — the  time  passed  did  belong  to  our  fiithers 
— our  ancetrcs — very  well — the  time  present  is  to  us — they  have  their  pretty  tombs, 
with  their  memories  and  armorials,  all  in  brass  and  marbre — we  have  the  petits  plats 
exquis,  and  the  soupe-a-Chevalier,  which  I  will  cause  to  mount  up  immediately." 

So  sa3'ing,  he  made  a  pirouette  on  his  heel,  and  put  his  attendants  in  motion  to  place 
dinner  on  the  table.  Dalgarno  lauglicd,  and,  observing  his  young  friend  looked  grave, 
said  to  him,  in  a  tone  of  reproach — "  Why,  what ! — 3'ou  are  not  gull  enough  to  be  angry 
with  such  an  ass  as  that  ?" 
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"  I  keep  my  angor,  I  trust,  for  better  purposes,"  said  Lord  Glenvarlocli ;  "  but  I  con- 
fess I  was  moved  to  hear  such  a  fellow  mention  my  father's  name — and  you,  too,  who 
told  me  this  was  no  gaming-house,  talked  to  him  of  having  left  it  with  emptied  pockets." 

"  Pshaw,  man  ! "  said  Lord  Dalgaruo,  "  I  spoke  but  according  to  the  trick  of  the  time  ; 
besides,  a  man  must  set  a  piece  or  two  sometimes,  or  he  would  be  held  a  cidlionly  niggard. 
But  here  comes  dinner,  and  we  will  see  wliether  you  like  the  Chevalier's  good  cheer 
better  than  his  conversation." 

Dinner  was  announced  accordingly,  and  the  two  friends,  being  seated  in  the  most 
honourable  station  at  the  board,  were  ceremoniously  attended  to  by  the  Chevalier,  who 
did  the  honours  of  his  table  to  them  and  to  the  other  guests,  and  seasoned  the  whole 
with  his  agreeable  conversation.  The  dinner  was  really  excellent,  in  that  piquant  style 
of  cookery  which  the  French  had  already  introduced,  and  which  the  home-bred  young 
men  of  England,  when  they  aspired  to  the  rank  of  connoisseurs  and  persons  of  taste,  were 
under  the  necessity  of  admiring.  The  wine  was  also  of  the  first  quality,  and  circulated 
in  great  variety,  and  no  less  abundance.  The  conversation  among  so  many  young  men 
was,  of  course,  light,  lively,  and  amusing  ;  and  Nigel,  whose  mind  had  been  long  depressed 
by  anxiety  and  misfortune,  naturally  found  himself  at  ease,  and  his  spirits  raised 
and  animated. 

Some  of  the  company  had  real  wit,  and  could  use  it  both  politely  and  to  advantage ; 
others  were  coxcombs,  and  were  laughed  at  without  discovering  it ;  and,  again,  others 
were  originals,  who  seemed  to  have  no  objection  that  the  company  should  be  amused 
with  their  folly  instead  of  their  wit.  And  almost  all  the  rest  who  played  any  prominent 
part  in  the  conversation,  had  either  the  real  tone  of  good  society  which  belonged  to  the 
jieriod,  or  the  jargon  which  often  passes  current  for  it. 

In  short,  the  company  and  conversation  was  so  agreeable,  that  Nigel's  rigour  was 
softened  by  it,  even  towards  the  master  of  ceremonies,  and  he  listened  with  patience  to 
various  details  which  the  Chevalier  de  Beaujeu,  seeing,  as  he  said,  that  ISIilor's  taste  lay 
for  the  "curieux  and  Futile,"  chose  to  address  to  hira  in  particular,  on  the  subject  of 
cookery.  To  gratify,  at  the  same  time,  the  taste  for  antiquity,  which  he  somehow  sup- 
posed that  his  new  guest  possessed,  he  launched  out  in  commendation  of  the  great  artists 
of  former  days,  particularly  one  whom  he  had  known  in  his  youth,  "  Maitre  de  Cuisine 
to  the  Marechal  Strozzi — tres  bon  gentilhomme  pourtant ;  who  had  maintained  his 
master's  table  with  twelve  covers  every  day  during  the  long  and  severe  blockade  of  le 
petit  Leyth,  although  he  had  nothing  better  to  place  on  it  than  the  quarter  of  a  carrion- 
liorse  now  and  then,  and  the  grass  and  weeds  that  grew  on  the  ramparts.  "  Despardieux 
c'etoit  un  homme  superbe  !  With  on  tistle-head,  and  a  nettle  or  two,  he  could  make  a 
soupe  for  twenty  guests  — an  haunch  of  a  little  puppy-dog  made  a  roti  des  plus  excellens; 
imt  his  coup  de  maitre  was  when  the  rendition — what  you  call  the  surrender,  took  place 
and  appened  ;  and  then,  dieu  me  damme,  he  made  out  of  the  hind  quarter  of  one  salted 
horse,  forty-five  couverts ;  that  the  English  and  Scottish  officers  and  nobilitj-,  who  had 
the  honour  to  dine  with  Monseigneur  upon  the  rendition,  could  not  tell  wliat  the  devil 
any  one  of  them  were  made  upon  at  all."  * 

The  good  wine  had  by  this  time  gone  so  merrily  round,  and  had  such  genial  effect  on 
the  guests,  that  those  of  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  who  had  hitherto  been  listeners,  began, 
not  greatly  to  their  own  credit,  or  that  of  the  ordinary,  to  make  innovations. 

"  You  speak  of  the  siege  of  Leith,"  said  a  tall,  raw-honed  man,  with  thick  mustaches 
turned  up  with  a  military  twist,  a  broad   buff  belt,  a  long  rapier,   and  other  outward 

*  The  exertion  of  French  ingenuity  mentioned  in  the  text  is  noticed  by  some  authorities  of  the  period  ;  tlie  siege  of  Leith 
was  also  distinguished  by  the  protracted  obstinacy  of  the  besieged,  in  which  was  displayed  all  that  the  age  possessed  of 
defensive  war,  so  that  Brantome  records  that  those  who  witnessed  this  siege,  had,  from  that  very  circumstance,  a  degree  of 
consequence  yielded  to  their  persons  and  opinions.  He  tells  a  story  of  Strozzi  liimself,  from  which  it  appears  that  his  jests  lay 
a  good  deal  in  the  line  of  the  cuisinr.  He  caused  a  mule  to  be  stolen  from  one  Brusquet,  on  whom  he  wished  to  play  a  trick, 
and  ser\'ed  up  the  flesh  of  that  unclean  animal  so  well  disguised,  that  it  p;»ssed  with  Brusquet  for  venison. 
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symbols  of  tlie  honoured  profession,  which  lives  by  killing  other  people, — "  you  talk  of 
the  siege  of  Leitli,  and  I  have  seen  the  place — a  pretty  kind  of  a  hamlet  it  is,  with  a  plain 
wall,  or  rampart,  and  a  pigeon-house  or  so  of  a  tower  at  every  angle.  Uds  daggers  and 
scabbards,  if  a  leaguer  of  our  days  had  been  twenty-four  hours,  not  to  say  so  many 
months,  before  it,  without  carrying  the  place  and  all  its  cocklofts,  one  after  another,  by 
pure  storm,  they  would  have  deserved  no  better  grace  than  the  provost-JIarshal  gives 
when  his  noose  is  reeved." 

"  Saar,"  said  the  Chevalier,  "  Monsieur  le  Capitaine,  I  vas  not  at  the  .siege  of  the  petit 
Leyth,  and  I  know  not  what  you  say  about  the  cockloft ;  but  I  will  say  for  Monseigneur 
de  Strozzi,  that  he  understood  the  grand  guerre,  and  was  grand  capitaine — plus  grand — 
tliat  is  more  great,  it  may  be,  than  some  of  the  capitaines  of  Angleterre,  who  do  speak 
very  loud — tenez.  Monsieur,  car  c'est  a  vous  ! " 

"  O  Monsieur,"  answered  the  swordsman,  "  we  know  the  Frenchman  will  fight  well 
behind  his  barrier  of  stone,  or  when  he  is  armed  with  back,  breast,  and  pot." 

"Pot!"  exclaimed  the  Chevalier,  "what  do  you  moan  by  pot — do  you  mean  to  insult 
me  among  my  noble  guests  ?  Saar,  I  have  done  my  duty  as  a  pauvre  gentilhomme  under 
the  Grand  Henri  Quatre,  both  at  Courtrai  and  Yvry,  and,  ventre  saint  gris  !  we  had 
neither  pot  nor  marmite,  but  did  always  charge  in  our  shirt." 

"  Which  refutes  another  base  .scandal,"  said  Lord  Dalgarno,  laughing,  "  alleging  that 
linen  was  scarce  among  the  French  gentlemen-at-arms." 

"  Gentlemen  out  at  arms  and  elbows  both,  you  mean,  my  lord,"  said  the  captain,  from 
the  bottom  of  the  table.  "  Craving  your  lordship's  pardon,  I  do  know  something  of  these 
same  gens-d'armes." 

"  We  will  spare  yom*  knowledge  at  present,  captain,  and  save  your  modesty  at  the 
same  time  the  trouble  of  telling  us  how  that  knowledge  was  actiuireJ,"  answered  Lord 
Dalgarno,  rather  contemptuously. 

"  I  need  not  speak  of  it,  my  lord,"  said  the  man  of  war  ;  "  the  world  knows  it — all, 
perhaps,  but  the  men  of  mohair — the  poor  sneaking  citizens  of  London,  who  would  see  a 
man  of  valour  eat  his  very  hilts  for  hunger,  ere  they  would  draw  a  farthing  from  their 
long  purses  to  relieve  them.  Oh,  if  a  band  of  the  honest  fellows  I  have  seen  were  once 
to  come  near  that  cuckoo's  nest  of  theirs  ! " 

"  A  cuckoo's  nest ! — and  that  said  of  the  city  of  London  ! "  said  a  gallant  who  sat  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  and  who,  wearing  a  splendid  and  fashionable  dress,  seemed 
yet  scarce  at  home  in  it — "  I  will  not  brook  to  hear  that  repeated."* 

"What !"  said  the  soldier,  bending  a  most  terrific  frown  from  a  pair  of  broad  black 

*  This  quarrel  between  the  pretended  captain  and  the  citizen  of  London,  is  taken  from  a  burlesque  poem  called 
The  Counter  Scuflle,  that  is,  the  Scuffle  in  the  Prison  at  Wood  Street,  so  culled.  It  is  a  piece  of  low  humour,  which 
had  at  the  time  very  considerable  vogue.  The  prisoners,  it  seems,  had  fallen  into  a  dispute  amongst  themselves  "which 
calling  was  of  most  repute,"  and  a  lawyer  put  in  his  claim  to  be  most  highly  considered.  The  man  of  war  repelled  his  pretence 
with  much  arrogance : 

"  '  Wer't  not  for  us,  thou  swad,'  quoth  he, 
'  Where  wouldst  thou  fay  to  get  a  fee  ? 
But  to  defend  such  things  as  thee 

■Tis  pity; 
For  such  as  you  esteem  us  least. 
Who  ever  have  been  ready  prest 
To  guard  you  and  your  cuckoo's  nest, 
The  City.'" 
The  offence  is  no  sooner  given  tlian  it  is  caught  up  by  a  gallant  citizen,  a  goldsmith,  named  Ellis  . 

'"Of  London  city  I  am  free,  For  though  I  am  a  man  of  trade, 

And  there  I  first  my  wife  did  see.  And  free  of  London  city  made. 

And  for  that  very  cause,'  said  he,  Yet  can  I  use  gun,  bill,  and  blade, 

'  I  love  it.  In  battle. 

And  he  that  calls  it  cuckoo's  nest.  And  citizens,  if  need  require, 

Except  lie  say  he  speaks  in  jest,  Themselves  can  force  the  foe  retire. 

He  is  a  villain  and  a  beast. —  Whatever  this  low  country  squire 

I'll  prove  it!  May  prattle.'" 

The  dispute  terminates  in  the  scuffle,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  poem.  The  whole  may  be  found  in  the  second  edition  ul 
Dryden's  Miscellany,  12mo.  vol.  Hi.  1716. 
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eyebrows,  handling  the  hilt  of  his  weapon  with  one  liaud  and  twirling  witli  the  nthor  his 
huge  mustaches  ;  "  will  you  quarrel  for  your  city  ?" 

"  Ay,  marry  will  I,"  replied  the  other.  "  I  am  a  citizen,  I  care  not  who  knows  it ;  and 
he  who  shall  speak  a  word  in  dispraise  of  the  city,  is  an  ass  and  a  peremptory  gull,  and  I 
will  break  his  pate,  to  teach  him  sense  and  manners." 

The  company,  who  probably  had  their  reasons  for  not  valuing  the  captain's  courage  at 
the  higli  rate  which  he  himself  put  upon  it,  were  much  entertained  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  quarrel  was  taken  up  by  the  indignant  citizen  ;  and  they  exclaimed  on  aU 
sides,  "  Well  rung,  Bow-bell!" — "Well  crowed,  the  cock  of  St.  Paul's!" — "Sound  a 
charge  there,  or  tlie  soldier  will  mistake  his  signals,  and  retreat  wlien  he  should  advance." 

"  You  mistake  me,  gentlemen,"  said  the  captain,  looking  round  with  an  air  of  dignity. 
"  I  will  but  inquire  whether  tliis  cavaliero  citizen  is  of  rank  and  degree  fitted  to  measure 
swords  with  a  man  of  action ;  (for,  conceive  me,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  with  every  one  that 
I  can  match  myself  without  loss  of  reputation ;)  and  in  that  case  he  shall  soon  hear  from 
me  honourably,  by  way  of  cartel." 

"  You  shall  feel  me  most  dishonourably  in  the  way  of  cudgel,"  said  the  citizen,  starting 
up,  and  taking  his  sword,  which  he  had  laid  in  a  corner.      "  Follow  me." 

"  It  is  my  right  to  name  the  place  of  combat,  by  all  tlie  rules  of  the  sword,"  said  the 
captain  ;  "  and  I  do  nominate  the  Maze,  in  Tothill-Fields,  for  place — two  gentlemen, 
who  shall  be  indifferent  judges,  for  witnesses  ; — and  for  time — let  me  say  this  day  fort- 
night, at  daybreak." 

"  And  I,"  said  the  citizen,  "  do  nominate  the  bowling-alley  behind  the  house  for 
place,  the  present  good  company  for  witnesses,  and  for  time  the  present  moment." 

So  saying,  he  cast  on  his  beaver,  struck  the  soldier  across  the  shoulders  with  his 
sheathed  sword,  and  ran  down  stairs.  The  captain  shewed  no  instant  alacrity  to  follow 
him  ;  yet,  at  last,  roused  by  the  laugh  and  sneer  around  liini,  he  assured  the  company, 
that  what  he  did,  he  would  do  deliberately,  and,  assuming  his  hat,  which  he  put  on  with 
the  air  of  Ancient  Pistol,  he  descended  the  stairs  to  the  place  of  combat,  where  his  more 
prompt  adversary  was  already  stationed,  w'ith  his  sword  unsheathed.  Of  the  company, 
all  of  whom  seemed  highly  delighted  with  the  approaching  fray,  some  ran  to  the  windows 
which  overlooked  the  bowling-alley,  and  others  followed  the  combatants  down  stairs. 
Nigel  could  not  help  asking  Dalgarno  whetlier  he  would  not  interfere  to  prevent 
mischief. 

"  It  would  be  a  crime  against  the  public  interest,"  answered  his  friend  ;  "  there  can  no 
mischief  happen  between  two  such  originals,  which  will  not  be  a  positive  benefit  to 
society,  and  particularly  to  the  Chevalier's  establishment,  as  he  calls  it.  I  have  been  as 
sick  of  tliat  captain's  buff  belt,  and  red  doublet,  for  this  month  past,  as  e'er  I  was  of 
aught ;  and  now  I  hope  this  bold  linendraper  will  cudgel  the  ass  out  of  that  filthy  lion's 
hide.  See,  Nigel,  see  the  gallant  citizen  has  ta'en  his  ground  about  a  bowl's-cast 
forward,  in  the  midst  of  the  alley — the  very  model  of  a  hog  in  armour.  Behold  how  he 
prances  w-ith  his  manly  foot,  and  brandishes  his  blade,  much  as  if  he  were  about  to 
measure  forth  cambric  with  it — See,  they  bring  on  the  reluctant  soldado,  and  plant  him 
opposite  to  his  fiery  antagonist,  twelve  paces  still  dividing  them — Lo,  the  captain  draws 
his  tool,  but,  like  a  good  general,  looks  over  his  shoulder  to  secure  his  retreat,  in  case 
the  worst  come  on 't. — Behold  the  valiant  shopkeeper  stoops  his  head,  confident,  doubt- 
less, in  the  civic  helmet  with  which  his  spouse  has  fortified  his  skull — Why,  this  is  the 
rarest  of  sport.     By  Heaven,  he  w'ill  run  a  tilt  at  him  like  a  ram." 

It  was  even  as  Lord  Dalgarno  had  anticipated  ;  for  the  citizen,  who  seemed  quite 
serious  in  his  zeal  for  combat,  perceiving  that  the  man  of  war  did  not  advance  towards 
him,  rushed  on  him  with  as  much  good  fortune  as  courage,  beat  down  the  Captain's 
guard,  and,  pressing  on,  thrust,  as  it  seemed,  his  sword  clear  through  the  body  of  his 
antagonist,  who,  with  a  deep  groan,  measm-ed  his  length  on  the  ground.     A  score  of 
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voices  cried  to  the  conqueror,  as  he  stood  fixed  in  astonisbuient  at  Lis  own  feat,  "  Away, 
away  witli  you  ! — fly,  fly — fly  by  the  bacli  door ! — get  into  the  AVhitefriars,  or  cross  the 
water  to  the  Bankside,  while  we  keep  otf  the  mob  and  the  constables."  And  the 
conqueror,  leaving  his  vanciuished  foeman  on  tlie  ground,  fled  accordingly,  with  all  speed. 

"  By  Heaven,"  said  Lord  Dalgarno,  "  I  could  never  have  believed  that  the  fellow 
would  have  stood  to  receive  a  thrust — he  has  certainly  been  arrested  by  positive  terror, 
and  lost  the  use  of  his  liuibs.     See,  they  are  raising  him." 

Stiff  and  stark  seemed  the  corpse  of  the  swordsman,  as  one  or  two  of  the  guests 
raised  him  from  the  ground  ;  but,  when  they  began  to  open  his  waistcoat  to  search  for 
the  wound  whicii  nowhere  existed,  the  man  of  war  collected  his  scattered  spirits,  and, 
conscious  that  the  ordinary  was  no  longer  a  stage  on  which  to  display  his  valour,  took  to 
his  heels  as  fast  us  he  could  run,  pursued  by  the  laughter  and  shouts  of  the  company'. 

"  By  my  honour,"  said  Lord  Dalgarno,  "  he  takes  the  same  course  with  his  conqueror. 
I  trust  in  heaven  he  will  overtake  him,  and  then  the  valiant  citizen  will  suppose  himself 
haunted  by  the  ghost  of  him  he  has  slain." 

"  Despardieux,  milor,"  said  the  Chevalier,  "  if  he  had  stayed  one  moment,  he  shouhl 
have  had  a  toiTlion—wlxal  you  call  a  dishclout,  pinned  to  him  for  a  piece  of  shroud,  to 
shew  he  be  de  ghost  of  one  grand  fanfaron." 

"  In  the  meanwhile,"  said  Lord  Dalgarno,  "  you  will  oblige  us.  Monsieur  le  Chevalier, 
as  well  as  maintain  your  own  honoured  reputation,  by  letting  your  drawers  receive  the 
man-at-arms  with  a  cudgel,  in  case  he  should  venture  to  come  this  way  again." 

"Ventre  saint  gris,  milor,"  said  the  Chevalier,  "leave  that  to  me. — Begar,  the  maid 
shall  throw  the  wash-sud  upon  the  grand  poltroni  " 

When  they  had  laughed  sufiiciently  at  this  ludicrous  occurrence,  the  party  began  to 
divide  themselves  into  little  knots — some  took  possession  of  the  alley,  late  the  scene  of 
combat,  and  put  the  field  to  its  proper  use  of  a  bowling-ground,  and  it  soon  resounded 
with  all  the  terms  of  the  game,  as  "Run,  run — rub,  rub — hold  bias,  you  infernal 
trundling  timber!"  thus  making  good  the  saying,  that  three  things  are  thrown  awaj' in  a 
bowling-green,  namely,  time,  money,  and  oaths. 

In  the  house,  many  of  the  gentlemen  betook  themselves  to  cards  or  dice,  and  parties 
were  formed  at  Ombre,  at  Basset,  at  Gleek,  at  Primero,  and  other  games  then  in  fashion; 
while  the  dice  were  used  at  various  games,  both  with  and  without  the  tables,  as  Hazard, 
In-and-in,  Passage,  and  so  forth.  The  play,  however,  did  not  appear  to  be  extravagantly 
deep  ;  it  was  certainly  conducted  with  great  decorum  and  fairness  ;  nor  did  there  appear 
any  thing  to  lead  the  younger  Scotsman  in  the  least  to  doubt  his  companion's  assurance, 
that  the  place  was  frequented  by  men  of  rank  and  quality,  and  that  the  recreations  they 
adopted  were  conducted  upon  honourable  principles. 

Lord  Dalgarno  neither  had  proposed  play  to  his  friend,  nor  joined  in  the  amusement 
himself,  but  sauntered  from  one  table  to  another,  remarking  the  luck  of  the  different 
players,  as  well  as  their  capacity  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  exchanging  conversation 
with  the  highest  and  most  respectable  of  the  guests.  At  length,  as  if  tired  of  what  in 
modern  phrase  would  have  been  termed  lounging,  he  suddenly  remembered  that  Burbage 
was  to  act  Shakespeare's  King  Richard  at  the  Fortune,  that  afternoon,  and  that  he  could 
not  give  a  stranger  in  London,  like  Lord  Glenvarloch,  a  higher  entertainment  than  to 
carry  him  to  that  exhibition  ;  "  unless,  indeed,"  he  added,  in  a  whisper,  "  there  is  a 
paternal  interdiction  of  the  theatre,  as  well  as  of  the  ordinary." 

"  I  never  heard  my  fatlier  speak  of  stage-plays,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  "  for  they 
are  shows  of  a  modern  date,  and  unknown  in  Scotland.  Yet,  if  what  I  have  heard  to 
their  prejudice  be  true,  I  doubt  much  whether  he  would  have  approved  of  them." 

"Approved  of  them!"  exclaimed  Lord  Dalgarno — "why,  George  Buchanan  wrote 
tragedies,  and  his  pupil,  learned  and  wise  as  himself,  goes  to  see  them,  so  it  is  next  door 
to  treason  to  abstain  ;  and  tlie  cleverest   men  in  England  write  for  the  stage,  and  the 
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pvettiest  women  in  London  resort  to  the  playhouses,  and  I  have  a  brace  of  nags  at  the 
door  which  will  carry  us  along  the  streets  like  wildfire,  and  the  ride  will  digest  our 
venison  and  ortolans,  and  dissipate  the  fumes  of  the  wine,  and  so  let 's  to  horse — Godd'en 
to  you,  gentlemen — Godd'en,  Chevalier  de  la  Fortune." 

Lord   Dalgarno's    grooms    were   in 
attendance  with  two   horses,  and    the  -.  ,^g^^< 

young   men  mounted,    the    proprietor  -«=.- 

upon  a  favourite  barb,  and  Nigel  upon 
a  high-dressed  jennet,  scarce  less 
beautiful.  As  they  rode  towards  the 
theatre.  Lord  Dalgarno  endeavoured  to 
discover  his  friend's  opinion  of  the 
company  to  which  he  had  introduced 
him,  and  to  combat  the  exceptions 
which  he  might  suppose  him  to  have 
taken.  "  And  wherefore  lookest  thou 
sad,"  he  s;iid,  "  my  pensive  neophyte? 
Sage  son  of  the  Alma  Mater  of  Low- 
Dutch  learning,  what  aileth  thee  ?  Is 
the  leaf  of  the  living  world  which  we 
have  turned  over  in  company,  less 
fiiirly  written  than  thou  hadst  been 
taught    to    expect?     Be    comforted, 

and  pass  over  one  little  blot  or  two  ;  thou  wilt  be  doomed  to  read  through  many  a 
page,  as  black  as  Infamy,  with  her  sooty  pinion,  can  make  them.  Eemember, 
most  immaculate  Nigel,  that  we  are  in  London,  not  Leyden — that  we  are  studying  life, 
not  lore.  Stand  buft'  against  the  reproach  of  thine  over-tender  conscience,  man,  and 
when  thou  summest  up,  like  a  good  arithmetician,  the  actions  of  the  day,  before  you 
balance  the  account  upon  your  pillow,  tell  the  accusing  spirit,  to  his  brimstone  beard, 
that  if  thine  ears  have  heard  the  clatter  of  the  devil's  bones,  thy  hand  hath  not  trowled 
them — that  if  thy  eye  hath  seen  the  brawling  of  two  angry  boys,  thy  blade  hath  not  been 
bared  in  their  fray." 

"  Now  all  this  may  be  wise  and  witty,"  replied  Nigel;  "yet  I  own  I  cannot  but  think 
that  your  lordship,  and  other  men  of  good  quality  with  whom  we  dined,  might  have 
chosen  a  place  of  meeting  free  from  the  intrusion  of  bullies,  and  a  better  master  of  your 
ceremonial  than  yonder  foreign  adventurer." 

"  All  shall  be  amended,  Sancte  Nigelle,  when  thou  shalt  come  forth  a  new  Peter  the 
Hermit,  to  preach  a  crusade  against  dicing,  drabbing,  and  company-keeping.  We  will 
meet  for  dinner  in  Saint  Sepulchre's  Church  ;  we  will  dine  in  the  chancel,  drink  our 
flask  in  the  vestry,  the  parson  shall  draw  every  cork,  and  the  clerk  say  amen  to  every 
health.  Come,  man,  cheer  up,  and  get  rid  of  this  sour  and  unsocial  humour.  Credit 
me,  that  the  Puritans  who  object  to  us  the  follies  and  the  frailties  incident  to  human 
nature,  have  themselves  the  vices  of  absolute  devils,  privy  malice  and  backbiting 
hypocrisy,  and  spiritual  pride  in  all  its  presumption.  There  is  much,  too,  in  life  which 
we  must  see,  were  it  only  to  learn  to  shun  it.  Will  Shakespeare,  who  lives  after  death, 
and  who  is  presently  to  afford  thee  such  pleasure  as  none  but  himself  can  confer,  has 
described  the  gallant  Falconbridge  as  calling  that  man 

'  a  bastard  to  tlie  time. 

That  doth  not  sm.-.ck  of  obsen-ation ; 
Which,  though  I  will  not  practise  to  deceive. 
Yet,  to  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn.' 

But  here  we   arc  at  the  door  of  the  Fortune,    where  we   shall  ha\'c  matchless  Will 
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speaking  for  liimself. — Goblin,  and  you  other  lout,  leave  the  horses  to  the  grooms,  and 
make  way  for  us  througli  the  press." 

They  dismounted,  and  the  assiduous  efforts  of  Lutin,  elbowing,  bullying,  and 
proclaiming  his  master's  name  and  title,  made  way  through  a  crowd  of  murmuring 
citizens,  and  clamorous  apprentices,  to  the  door,  where  Lord  Ualgarno  speedily  procured 
a  brace  of  stools  upon  the  stage  for  his  companion  and  liimself,  where,  seated  among 
other  gallants  of  the  same  class,  they  Iiad  an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  fair  dresses 
and  fashionable  manners,  while  they  criticised  the  piece  during  its  progress ;  thus 
forming,  at  tlie  same  time,  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  spectacle,  and  an  important  propor- 
tion of  the  audience. 

Nigel  Olifaunt  was  too  eagerly  and  deeply  absorbed  in  the  interest  of  the  scene,  to  be 
capable  of  playing  his  part  as  became  the  place  where  he  was  seated.  He  felt  all  the 
magic  of  that  sorcerer,  who  had  displayed,  within  the  paltry  circle  of  a  wooden  booth, 
the  long  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  compelling  the  heroes  of  eitlier  line  to  stalk  across 
the  scene  in  language  and  fashion  as  they  lived,  as  if  the  grave  had  given  up  the  dead 
for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  the  living.  Burbage,*  esteemed  the  best  Richard 
until  Garrick  arose,  played  the  tyrant  and  usurper  witli  sudi  truth  and  liveliness,  that 
when  the  Battle  of  Bosworth  seemed  concluded  by  his  death,  the  ideas  of  reality  and 
deception  were  strongly  contending  in  Lord  Glenvarloch's  imagination,  and  it  required 
him  to  rouse  himself  from  his  reverie,  so  strange  did  the  proposal  at  first  sound  when  his 
companion  declared  King  Richard  should  sup  with  them  at  the  Mermaid. 

They  were  joined,  at  the  same  time,  by  a 
small  party  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  they 
had  dined,  which  they  recruited  by  inviting 
two  or  three  of  the  most  accomplished  wits  and 
poets,  who  seldom  failed  to  attend  the  Fortune 
Theatre,  and  were  even  but  too  ready  to  conclude 
a  day  of  amusement  with  a  night  of  pleasure. 
Thither  the  whole  party  adjourned,  and  betwixt 
fertile  cups  of  sack,  excited  spirits,  and  the  emulous 
wit  of  their  lively  companions,  seemed  to  realize 
the  joyous  boast  of  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  contem- 
poraries, when  reminding  the  bard  of 

"Those  lyric  feasts, 
Where  men  such  clusters  had. 
As  made  them  nobly  wild,  not  mad; 
While  yet  each  verse  of  thine 
Outdid  the  meat,  outdid  the  frolic  wine." 


i 
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iginal  representatiTe  of  Richard  III.,  and  seems  to 
lis  Iter  Boreole,  tells  us  that  mine  host  of  Market 


*  Burbage.  whom  Camden  terms  another  Roscius,  was  probably  thi 

have  been  early  almost  identified  with  his  protot>T>e.  Bishop  Corbet,  i 

Bosworth  was  full  of  ale  and  history. 

"  Hear  him,  See  you  yon  wood  ?  There  Richard  lay 
With  his  whole  army;  look  the  other  way, 
And  lo,  where  Richmond,  in  a  field  of  gorse, 
Encamp'd  himself  in  might  and  all  his  force. 
Upon  this  hill  tliey  met     Why»  he  could  tell 
The  inch  where  Richmond  stood,  where  Richard  fell. 
Besides,  what  of  his  knowledge  he  could  say, 
He  had  authentic  notice  from  (he  play, 
Which  I  might  guess  by  's  mustering  up  tlie  ghosts 
And  policies  not  incident  to  hosts, 
But  chiefly  by  that  one  perspicuous  thing, 
\Mierc  he  mistook  a  player  for  a  king, 
For  when  he  would  have  said,  that  Richard  died. 
And  call'd,  a  horse!  a  horse  !  he  Burbage  cried." 

Richard  Cokdet's  Poems,  Edition  ISIS,  p.  19.T 


Let  the  proud  salmon  gorge  the  feathcr'd  liook, 
Then  strike,  and  then  you  have  him— He  will  wir 
Spin  out  your  line  that  it  shall  whistle  from  you 
Some  tweoty  yards  or  so,  yet  you  shall  have  him- 
Marry!  you  must  have  patience — the  stout  rock 
Which  is  his  trust,  hath  edges  something  sharp; 
And  the  deep  pool  hath  ooze  and  sludge  enough 
To  mar  your  fishing — 'less  you  are  more  careful. 


^(\^^)^^?J.^T  is  seldom  that  a  day  of  pleasure,  upon  review,  seenis  altogether  so  exquisite 
fVQ^ftK<>^  as  the  partaker  of  the  festivity  may  have  felt  it  while  passing  over  him.  Nigel 
•^/^iV-^S''  Olifaunt,  at  least,  did  not  feel  it  so,  and  it  required  a  visit  from  his  new 
"■'■  '  ""^  acquaintance,  Lord  Dalgarno,  to  reconcile  him  entirely  to  himself.  But  this 
visit  took  place  early  after  breakfast,  and  his  friend's  discourse  was  prefaced  with  a 
question,  "  How  he  liked  the  company  of  the  preceding  evening  ?" 

"  Why,  excellently  well,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch  ;  "  only  I  should  have  liked  the  wit 
better  had  it  seemed  to  flow  more  freely.  Every  man's  invention  .seemed  on  the  stretch, 
and  each  extravagant  simile  seemed  to  set  one  half  of  your  men  of  wit  into  a  brown 
study  to  produce  something  which  should  out-herod  it." 

"  And  wherefore  not  ?"  said  Lord  Dalgarno,  "  or  what  are  these  fellows  fit  for,  but  (o 
play  the  intellectual  gladiators  before  us  ?  He  of  them  who  declares  himself  recreant, 
should,  d — n  him,  be  restricted  to  muddy  ale,  and  the  patronage  of  the  waterman's  com- 
pany. I  promise  you,  that  many  a  pretty  fellow  has  been  mortally  wounded  with  a 
quibble  or  a  carwitchet  at  the  Mermaid,  and  sent  from  thence,  in  a  pitiable  estate,  to 
Wit's  Hospital  in  the  Vintry,  where  they  languish  to  this  day  amongst  fools  and 
aldermen." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Lord  Nigel ;  "yet  I  could  swear  by  my  honour,  that  last  night 
I  seemed  to  be  in  company  with  more  than  one  man  whose  genius  and  learning  ought 
either  to  have  placed  him  higher  in  our  company,  or  to  have  withdrawn  him  altogether 
from  a  scene,  where,  sooth  to  speak,  his  part  seemed  unworthily  subordinate." 

"  Now,  out  upon  your  tender  conscience,"  said  Lord  Dalgarno ;  "  and  the  fico  for  such 
outcasts  of  Parnassus  !  Why,  these  are  the  very  leavings  of  that  noble  banquet  of  pickled 
herrings  and  Rhenish,  which  lo.st  London  so  many  of  lier  principal  witmongers  and  bards 
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of  misrule.  What  would  you  have  said  had  you  seen  Nash  or  Green,  when  you  interest 
yourself  about  the  poor  mimes  you  supped  with  last  night  ?  Suffice  it,  they  had  their 
drench  and  their  dose,  and  tliey  drank  and  slept  as  much  as  may  save  them  from  any 
necessity  of  eating  tUl  evening,  when,  if  they  are  industrious,  the}'  will  find  patrons  or 
pla3'ers  to  feed  them.*  For  the  rest  of  their  wants,  they  can  be  at  no  loss  for  cold 
water  while  the  New  River  head  holds  good;  and  your  doublets  of  Parnassus  are  eternal 
in  duration." 

"  Virgil  and  Horace  had  more  efficient  patronage,"  said  Nigel. 

"Ay,"  replied  his  countrj'man,  "but  these  fellows  are  neither  Virgil  nor  Horace; 
besides,  we  have  other  spirits  of  another  sort,  to  whom  I  will  introduce  you  on  some 
early  occasion.  Our  Swan  of  Avon  hath  sung  his  last ;  but  we  have  stout  old  Ben,  with 
as  much  learning  and  genius  as  ever  prompted  the  treader  of  sock  and  buskin.  It  is  not, 
however,  of  him  I  mean  now  to  speak  ;  but  I  come  to  pray  you,  of  dear  love,  to  row  up 
with  me  as  far  as  Richmond,  where  two  or  three  of  the  gallants  whom  you  saw  yesterday, 
mean  to  give  music  and  syllabubs  to  a  set  of  beauties,  with  some  curious  bright  eyes 
among  them — such,  I  promise  you,  as  might  win  an  astrologer  from  his  worship  of  the 
galaxy.  My  sister  leads  the  bevy,  to  whom  I  desire  to  present  you.  She  hath  her 
admirers  at  court ;  and  is  regarded,  though  I  might  dispense  with  sounding  her  praise, 
as  one  of  tlie  beauties  of  the  time." 

There  was  no  refusing  an  engiigement,  where  the  presence  of  the  party  invited,  late  so 
low  in  his  own  regard,  was  demanded  by  a  lady  of  quality,  one  of  the  choice  beauties  of 
the  time.  Lord  Glenvarloch  accepted,  as  was  inevitable,  and  spent  a  lively  day  among 
the  gay  and  the  fair.  He  was  the  gallant  in  attendance,  ibr  the  day,  upon  his  friend's 
sister,  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Blackchester,  who  aimed  at  once  at  superiority  iu  the 
realms  of  fashion,  of  power,  and  of  wit. 

She  was,  indeed,  consideiably  older  than  her  brother,  and  had  probably  completed  her 
six  lustres  ;  but  the  deficiency  in  extreme  youth  was  more  than  atoned  for,  in  the  most 
precise  and  curious  accuracy  in  attire,  an  early  acquaintance  with  ever}'  foreign  mode, 
and  a  peculiar  gift  in  adapting  the  knowledge  which  she  acquired,  to  her  own  particular 
features  and  complexion.  At  court,  she  knew  as  well  as  any  lady  in  the  circle,  the  pre- 
cise tone,  moral,  political,  learned,  or  jocose,  in  which  it  was  proper  to  answer  the 
Monarcii,  according  to  his  prevailing  humour ;  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  very 
active,  by  her  personal  interest,  in  procuring  her  husband  a  high  situation,  which  the 
gouty  old  viscount  could  never  have  deserved  by  any  merit  of  his  own  commonplace 
conduct  and  understanding. 

It  was  far  moi'e  easy  for  this  lady  than  for  her  brother,  to  reconcile  so  young  a 
courtier  as  Lord  Glenvarloch  to  the  customs  and  habits  of  a  sphere  so  new  to  him.  In 
all  civilized  society,  tlie  females  of  distinguished  rank  and  beauty  give  the  tone  to  man- 
ners, and,  through  these,  even  to  morals.  Lady  Blackchester  had,  besides,  interest  either 
in  the  Court,  or  over  the  Court,  (for  its  source  could  not  be  well  traced,)  which  created 
friends,  and  overawed  those  who  might  have  been  disposed  to  play  the  part  of  enemies. 

At  one  time,  slie  was  understood  to  be  closely  leagued  with  the  Buckingham  family, 
witii  whom  her  brother  still  maintained  a  great  intimacy  ;  and,  althougli  some  coldness 
had  taken  place  betwixt  the  Countess  and  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  so  that  they  were 
little  seen  together,  and  the  former  seemed  considerably  to  have  withdrawn  herself  into 
privacy,  it  was  whispered,  that  Lady  Bhickchester's  interest  with  the  great  favourite  was 
not  diminished  in  consequence  of  her  breach  witii  his  lady. 

Our  account  of  the  private  Court  intrigues  of  that  period,  and  of  the  persons  to  whom 

•  The  coudition  of  men  of  wit  and  talents  was  never  Ynorc  melancholy  than  alwut  this  period.  Theirlives  wore  so  irrcgulur, 
and  their  means  of  living  so  precarious,  that  they  were  alternately  riotinp  in  debauchery,  or  encountering  and  struggling 
with  the  meanest  necessities.  Two  or  three  lost  their  lives  by  a  surfeit  brou(;ht  on  by  that  fatal  banquet  of  Rhenish  wine 
and  pickled  herrings,  which  is  familiar  to  those  wlio  study  the  liglitcr  literature  of  that  age.  The  whole  history  is  a  most 
uielancholy  picture  of  genius,  degraded  at  once  by  its  own  debaucheries,  and  the  patronage  of  heartless  rakes  and  profligates. 
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they  were  intrusted,  are  not  full  enough  to  enable  us  to  pronounce  upon  the  various 
reports  wliich  arose  out  of  the  circumstances  we  have  detailed.  It  is  enough  to  say, 
tluit  Lady  Blackehester  possessed  great  influence  on  tlie  circle  around  her,  both  from 
her  beauty,  her  abilities,  and  her  reputed  talents  for  Court  intrigue  ;  and  that  Kigel 
Olifaunt  was  not  long  of  experiencing  its  power,  as  he  became  a  slave  in  some  degree  to 
that  species  of  habit,  which  carries  so  many  men  into  a  certain  society  at  a  certain  hour, 
without  expecting  or  receiving  any  particular  degree  of  gratification,  or  even  amusement. 

His  life  for  several  weeks  may  be  tlius  described.  The  ordinary  was  no  bad  intro- 
duction to  the  business  of  the  day ;  and  the  young  lord  quickly  found,  that  if  the  society 
there  was  not  always  irreproachable,  still  it  formed  the  most  convenient  and  agreeable 
place  of  meeting  with  tlie  fashionable  parties,  with  whom  he  visited  Hyde  Park,  the 
theatres,  and  other  places  of  public  resort,  or  joined  the  gay  and  glittering  circle  which 
Lady  Blackehester  had  assembled  around  her.  Neither  did  he  entertain  the  same 
scrupulous  horror  which  led  him  originally  even  to  hesitate  entering  into  a  place  where 
gaming  was  permitted;  but,  on  the  contrary,  began  to  admit  the  idea,  that  as  there 
could  be  no  harm  in  beholding  such  recreation  when  only  indulged  in  to  a  moderate 
degree,  so,  from  a  parity  of  reasoning,  tliere  could  be  no  objection  to  joining  in  it,  always 
under  the  same  restrictions.  But  the  young  lord  was  a  Scotsman,  habituated  to  early 
reflection,  and  totally  unaccustomed  to  any  habit  which  inferred  a  careless  risk  or  pro- 
fuse waste  of  money.  Profusion  was  not  his  natural  vice,  or  one  likely  to  be  acquired 
in  the  course  of  his  education;  and,  in  all  probability,  while  his  father  anticipated  with 
noble  horror  the  idea  of  his  son  approaching  the  gaming-table,  he  was  more  startled  at 
the  idea  of  his  becoming  a  gaining  than  a  losing  adventurer.  The  second,  according  to 
his  principles,  had  a  termination,  a  sad  one,  indeed,  in  the  loss  of  temporal  fortune — the 
first  quality  went  ou  increasing  the  evil  which  he  dreaded,  and  perilled  at  once  both 
body  and  soul. 

However  the  old  lord  might  ground  his  apprehension,  it  was  so  far  verified  by  his 
son's  conduct,  that,  from  an  observer  of  the  various  games  of  chance  which  he  witnessed, 
he  came,  by  degrees,  by  moderate  hazards,  and  small  bets  or  wagers,  to  take  a  certain 
interest  in  them.  Nor  could  it  be  denied,  that  his  rank  and  expectations  entitled  him 
to  hazard  a  few  pieces  (for  his  game  went  no  deeper)  against  persons,  who,  from  the 
readiness  with  which  they  staked  their  money,  might  be  supposed  well  able  to  aflbrd 
to  lose  it. 

It  chanced,  or,  perhaps,  according  to  the  common  belief,  his  evil  genius  had  so  decreed, 
that  Nigel's  adventures  were  remarkably  successful.  He  was  temperate,  cautious,  cool- 
headed,  had  a  strong  memory,  and  a  ready  power  of  calculation  ;  was,  besides,  of  a  daring 
and  intrepid  character,  one  upon  whom  no  one  that  had  looked  even  slightly,  or  spoken 
to  though  but  hastily,  would  readily  have  ventured  to  practise  any  thing  approaching  to 
trick,  or  which  required  to  be  supported  by  intimidation.  While  Lord  Glenvarloch  chose 
to  play,  men  played  with  him  regulai-ly,  or,  according  to  the  phrase,  upon  the  square  ; 
and,  as  he  found  his  luck  change,  or  wished  to  hazard  his  good  fortune  no  farther,  the 
more  professed  votaries  of  fortune,  who  frequented  the  house  of  Monsieur  le  Chevalier 
de  Saint  Priest  Beaujeu,  did  not  venture  openly  to  express  their  displeasure  at  his  rising 
a  winner.  But  when  this  happened  repeatedly,  the  gamesters  murmured  amongst  them- 
selves equally  at  the  caution  and  the  success  of  the  young  Scotsman  ;  and  he  became  far 
from  being  a  popular  character  among  their  society. 

It  was  no  slight  inducement  to  the  continuance  of  this  most  evil  habit,  when  it  was 
once  in  some  degree  acquired,  that  it  seemed  to  place  Lord  Glenvarloch,  haughty  as  he 
naturally  was,  beyond  the  necessity  of  subjecting  himself  to  farther  pecuniary  obligations, 
which  his  prolonged  residence  in  London  must  otherwise  have  rendered  necessary.  He 
had  to  solicit  from  the  ministers  certain  forms  of  office,  which  were  to  render  his  sign- 
manual  effectually  useful;  and  these,  though  they  could  not  be  denied,  were  delayed  in 
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such  a  manner,  as  to  lead  Nigel  to  believe  there  was  some  secret  opposition,  which 
occasioned  the  demur  in  his  business.  His  own  impulse  was,  to  have  appeared  at  Court 
a  second  time,  with  the  King's  sign-manual  in  his  pocket,  and  to  have  appealed  to  his 
Majesty  himself,  whether  the  delay  of  tlie  public  officers  ought  to  render  his  royal 
generosity  unavailing.  But  the  Lord  Iluntinglen,  that  good  old  peer,  who  had  so  frankly 
interfered  in  his  behalf  on  a  former  occasion,  and  wliom  he  occasionally  visited,  greatly 
dissuaded  him  from  a  similar  adventure,  and  exhorted  him  quietly  to  await  the  deliverance 
of  the  ministers,  which  sliould  set  him  free  from  dancing  attendance  in  London. 

Lord  Dalgarno  joined  his  fatiier  in  deterring  his  young  friend  from  a  second  attendance 
at  Court,  at  least  till  he  was  reconciled  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham — "  a  matter  in 
which,"  he  said,  addi-essing  his  father,  "  I  have  offered  my  poor  assistance,  without  being 
able  to  prevail  on  Lord  Nigel  to  make  any — not  even  the  least — submission  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingliam." 


"By  my  faith,  and  I  hold  the  laddie  to  be  in  the  right  on't,  Malcolm  !  "  answered  the 
stout  old  Scots  lord. — "  What  right  hath  Buckingham,  or,  to  speak  plainly,  the  son  of 
Sir  George  Villiers,  to  expect  homage  and  fealty  from  one  more  noble  than  himself,  by 
eight  quarters  ?  I  heard  him  myself,  on  no  reason  that  I  could  perceive,  term  Lord 
Nigel  his  enemy ;  and  it  will  never  be  by  my  counsel  that  the  lad  speaks  soft  word  to 
him,  till  he  recalls  tlie  hard  one." 

"  That  is  precisely  my  advice  to  Lord  Glenvarloch,"  answered  Lord  Dalgarno ;  "  but 
then  you  will  admit,  my  dear  fathei-,  that  it  would  be  the  risk  of  extremity  for  our  friend 
to  return  into  the  presence,  the  Duke  being  his  enemy — better  to  leave  it  with  me  to 
take  off  the  heat  of  the  disteniperaturc,  with  wliich  some  pick-thanks  have  persuaded  the 
Duke  to  regard  our  friend." 

"  If  thou  canst  persuade  Buckingham  of  his  error,  IMalcolni,"  said  his  father,  "  for  once 
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I  will  say  there  hath  been  kindness  and  honesty  in  Court  service.     I  have  oft  told  your 
sister  and  yourself,  that  in  the  general  I  esteem  it  as  lightly  as  may  be." 

"  You  need  not  doubt  my  doing  my  best  in  Nigel's  case,"  answered  Lord  Dalgarno  ; 
"  but  you  must  think,  my  dear  father,  I  must  needs  use  slower  and  gentler  means  than 
those  by  which  you  became  a  favourite  twenty  years  ago." 

"  By  my  fjiith,  I  am  afraid  thou  wilt,"  answered  his  father. — "  I  tell  thee,  Malcolm, 
I  would  sooner  wish  myself  in  the  grave,  than  doubt  thine  honesty  or  honour ;  yet 
somehow  it  liath  chanced,  that  honest,  ready  service,  hath  not  the  same  acceptance  at 
Court  which  it  had  in  my  younger  time — and  yet  you  rise  there." 

"  Oh,  the  time  permits  not  your  old  world  service,"  said  Lord  Dalgarno ;  "  we  have 
now  no  daily  insurrections,  no  nightly  attempts  at  assassination,  as  were  the  fashion  in 
the  Scottish  Court.  Your  prompt  and  uncourteous  sword-in-hand  attendance  on  the 
Sovereign  is  no  longer  necessary,  and  would  be  as  unbeseeming  as  your  old-fashioned 
serving-men,  with  their  badges,  broadswords,  and  bucklers,  would  be  at  a  court-masque. 
Besides,  father,  loyal  haste  hath  its  inconvenience.  I  have  heard,  and  from  royal  lips 
too,  tliat  when  you  struck  your  dagger  into  the  traitor  Ruthven,  it  was  with  such  little 
consideration,  that  the  point  ran  a  quarter  of  an  inch  into  the  royal  buttock.  The  King 
never  talks  of  it  but  he  rubs  the  injured  part,  and  quotes  his  '  iiifundiim  ....  renovare 
dolorem.'  But  this  comes  of  old  fashions,  and  of  wearing  a  long  Liddesdale  whinger 
instead  of  a  poniard  of  Parma.  Yet  this,  my  dear  father,  you  call  prompt  and  valiant 
service.  The  King,  I  am  told,  could  not  sit  upright  for  a  fortnight,  though  all  the 
cushions  in  Falkland  were  placed  in  his  chair  of  state,  and  the  Provost  of  Dunfermline's 
borrowed  to  the  boot  of  all." 

"  It  is  a  lie,"  said  the  old  Earl,  "  a  false  lie,  forge  it  who  list  I — It  is  true  I  wore  a 
dagger  of  service  by  my  side,  and  not  a  bodkin  like  yours,  to  pick  one's  teeth  withal — 
and  for  prompt  service — Odds  nouns  !  it  should  be  prompt  to  be  useful,  when  kings  are 
crying  treason  and  murder  with  the  screech  of  a  half-throttled  hen.  But  you  young 
courtiers  know  nought  of  these  matters,  and  are  little  better  than  the  green  geese  they 
bring  over  from  the  Indies,  whose  only  merit  to  their  masters  is  to  repeat  their  own 
words  after  them — a  pack  of  mouthers,  and  flatterers,  and  ear-wigs. — Well,  I  am  old 
and  unable  to  mend,  else  I  would  break  all  off,  and  hear  the  Tay  once  more  flinging 
himself  over  the  Campsie  Linn." 

''  But  there  is  your  dinner-bell,  father,"  said  Lord  Dalgai-no,  "  which,  if  the  venison 
I  sent  you  prove  seasonable,  is  at  least  as  sweet  a  sound." 

"  Follow  me,  then,  youngsters,  if  you  list,"  said  the  old  Earl ;  and  strode  on  from  the 
alcove  in  which  this  conversation  was  held,  towards  the  house,  followed  by  the  two 
young  men. 

In  their  private  discourse.  Lord  Dalgarno  had  little  trouble  in  dissuading  Nigel  from 
going  immediately  to  Court ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  offers  he  made  him  of  a 
previous  introduction  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  were  received  by  Lord  Glenvarloch 
with  a  positive  and  contemptuous  refusal.  His  friend  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  one 
who  claims  the  merit  of  having  given  to  an  obstinate  friend  the  best  counsel,  and  desires 
to  be  held  free  of  the  consequences  of  his  pertinacity. 

As  for  the  father,  his  table  indeed,  and  his  best  liquor,  of  which  he  was  more  profuse 
than  necessary,  were  at  the  command  of  his  young  friend,  as  well  as  his  best  advice  and 
assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  his  affliirs.  But  Lord  Huntinglen's  interest  was  more 
apparent  than  real ;  and  the  credit  he  had  acquired  by  his  gallant  defence  of  the  King's 
person  was  so  carelessly  managed  by  himself,  so  easily  eluded  by  the  favourites  and 
ministers  of  the  Sovereign,  that,  except  upon  one  or  two  occasions,  when  the  King  was 
in  some  measure  taken  by  surprise,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Glenvarloch,  the  royal  bounty 
was  never  efficiently  extended,  either  to  himself  or  to  his  friends. 

"  There  never  was  a  man,"  said  Lord  Dalgarno,  whose  shrewder  knowledge  of  the 
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English  Court  saw  where  his  father's  deficiency  Liy,  "  that  had  it  so  perfectly  in  his 
power  to  have  made  his  way  to  tlie  pinnacle  of  fortune  as  my  poor  lather.  He  had 
acquired  a  right  to  build  up  the  staircase,  step  by  step,  slowly  and  surely,  letting  every 
boon,  which  he  begged  year  after  year,  become  in  its  turn  the  resting-place  for  the 
next  annual  grant.  But  your  fortunes  shall  not  shipwreck  upon  the  same  coast,  Jsigel," 
he  would  conclude.  "  If  I  have  fewer  means  of  influence  than  my  father  has,  or  rather 
had,  till  he  threw  them  away  for  butts  of  sack,  hawks,  hounds,  and  such  carrion,  I  can, 
far  better  than  lie,  improve  that  which  I  possess  ;  and  tliat,  my  dear  Nigel,  is  all 
engaged  in  your  behalf.  Do  not  be  surprised  or  offended  that  you  now  see  me  less  than 
formerly.  The  stag-hunting  is  commenced,  and  the  Prince  looks  that  I  should  attend 
him  more  frequently.  I  must  also  maintain  my  attendance  on  the  Duke,  that  I  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  pleading  your  cause  when  occasion  shall  permit." 

"  I  have  no  cause  to  plead  before  the  Duke,"  said  Nigel,  gravely  ;  "  I  have  said  so 
repeatedly." 

"  Wliy,  I  meant  the  phrase  no  otherwise,  thou  churlish  and  suspicious  disputant," 
answered  Dalgarno,  "  than  as  I  am  now  pleading  the  Duke's  cause  with  thee.  Surely  I 
only  mean  to  claim  a  share  in  our  royal  master's  favourite  benediction,  Ucati  pacifin." 

Upon  several  occasions,  Lord  Glenvarloch's  conversations,  both  with  the  old  Earl  and 
his  son,  took  a  similar  turn,  and  had  a  like  conclusion.  He  sometimes  felt  as  if,  betwixt 
the  oue  and  the  other,  not  to  mention  the  more  unseen  and  unboasted,  but  scarce  less 
certain  influence  of  Lady  Blackchester,  his  affair,  simple  as  it  had  become,  might  have 
been  somehow  accelerated.  But  it  was  equally  impossible  to  doubt  the  rough  honesty 
of  the  father,  and  the  eager  and  officious  friendship  of  Lord  Dalgarno ;  nor  was  it  easy 
to  suppose  that  the  countenance  of  the  lad)',  by  whom  he  was  received  with  such 
distinction,  would  be  wanting,  could  it  be  effectual  in  his  service. 

Nigel  was  farther  sensible  of  the  truth  of  what  Lord  Dalgarno  often  pointed  out,  that 
the  favourite  being  supposed  to  be  his  enemy,  every  petty  oflicer,  through  whose  hands 
his  affair  must  necessarily  pass,  would  desire  to  make  a  merit  of  throwing  obstacles  in 
his  way,  which  he  could  only  surmount  by  steadiness  and  patience,  unless  he  preferred 
closing  the  breach,  or,  as  Lord  Dalgarno  called  it,  making  his  peace  with  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham. 

Nigel  might,  and  doubtless  would,  have  had  recourse  to  the  advice  of  his  friend 
George  Heriot  upon  this  occasion,  having  found  it  so  advantageous  formerly ;  but  the 
only  time  he  saw  him  after  their  visit  to  Court,  he  found  the  worthy  citizen  engaged  in 
hasty  preparation  for  a  journey  to  Paris,  upon  business  of  great  importance  in  the  way 
of  his  profession,  and  by  an  es[)ecial  commission  from  the  Court  and  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, which  was  likely  to  be  attended  with  considerable  profit.  The  good  man 
smiled  as  he  named  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  lie  had  been,  he  said,  pretty  sure  that 
his  disgrace  in  that  quarter  would  not  be  of  long  duration. 

Lord  Glenvarloch  expressed  himself  rejoiced  at  their  reconciliation,  observing,  that  it 
had  been  a  most  painful  reflection  to  him,  that  Master  Ileriot  should,  in  his  behalf,  have 
incurred  the  dislike,  and  perluqis  exposed  himself  to  the  ill  offices,  of  so  powerful  a 
favourite. 

"  My  lord,"  said  Ileriot,  "  for  your  father's  son  I  would  do  much  ;  and  yet  truly,  if 
I  know  niy.self,  I  would  do  as  much  and  risk  as  much,  for  the  sake  of  justice,  in  the 
case  of  a  much  more  insignificant  person,  as  I  Iiave  ventured  for  yours.  But  as  we 
shall  not  meet  for  some  time,  1  must  commit  to  your  own  wisdom  the  farther  prosecu- 
tion of  this  matter." 

And  thus  they  took  a  kind  and  affectionate  leave  of  each  other. 

There  were,  other  changes  in  Lord  Glenvarloch's  situation,  which  require  to  be 
noticed.  His  present  occupations,  and  the  habits  of  amusement  which  he  had  acquired, 
rendered  his  living  so  far  in  the  city  a  considerable  inconvenience.      lie  may  also  have 
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become  <i  little  ashamed  of  his  cabin  on  Paul's  AVharf,  and  desirous  of  being  lodged 
somewhat  more  according  to  his  qualitj'.  For  this  purpose,  he  had  hired  a  small  apart- 
ment near  the  Temple.  He  was,  nevertheless,  almost  sorry  for  what  he  had  done, 
when  he  observed  that  his  removal  appeared  to  give  gome  pain  to  John  Christie,  and 
a  great  deal  to  his  cordial  and  oilicious  landlady.  The  former,  who  was  grave  and 
saturnine  in  every  thing  he  did,  only  hoped  that  all  had  been  to  Lord  Glenvarloch's  mind, 
and  tliat  he  had  not  left  them  on  account  of  any  unbeseeming  negligence  on  their  part. 
But  the  tear  twinkled  in  Dame  Nelly's  eye,  while  she  recounted  the  various  improve- 
ments she  had  made  in  the  apartment,  of  express  purpose  to  render  it  more  convenient 
to  his  lordship. 

"  There  was  a  great  sea-chest,"  she  said,  "  had  been  taken  up  stairs  to  the  shopman's 
garret,  though  it  left  the  poor  lad  scarce  eighteen  inches  of  opening  to  creep  betwixt  it 
and  his  bed;  and  Heaven  knew — she  did  not — whether  it  could  ever  be  brought  down 
that  narrow  stair  again.  Then  the  turning  the  closet  into  an  alcove,  had  cost  a  matter 
of  twenty  round  shillings;  and  to  be  sure,  to  any  other  lodger  but  his  lordship,  the 
closet  was  more  convenient.  There  was  all  the  linen,  too,  which  she  had  bought  on 
purpose — But  Heaven's  will  be  done — she  was  resigned." 

Every  body  likes  marks  of  personal  attachment,  and  Nigel,  whose  heart  really  smote 
him,  as  if  in  his  rising  fortunes  he  were  disdaining  the  lowly  accommodations  and  the 
civilities  of  the  humble  friends  which  had  been  but  lately  actual  favours,  failed  not  by 
every  assurance  in  his  power,  and  by  as  liberal  payment  as  they  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  accept,  to  alleviate  the  soreness  of  their  feelings  at  his  departure  ;  and  a  parting  kiss 
from  the  fair  lips  of  his  hostess  sealed  his  forgiveness. 

Richie  Moniplies  lingered  behind  his  master,  to  ask  whether,  in  case  of  need,  John 
Christie  could  help  a  canny  Scotsman  to  a  passage  back  to  his  own  country  ;  and 
receiving  assurance  of  John's  interest  to  that  effect,  he  said  at  parting,  he  would  remind 
him  of  his  promise  soon. — "  For,"  said  he,  "  if  my  lord  is  not  wearj'  of  this  London  life, 
I  ken  one  tiiat  is,  videlicet,  mysell ;  and  I  am  weel  determined  to  see  Arthur's  Seat 
again  ere  I  am  many  weeks  older." 


Ciliiaiiteir  f^z  ^mxtun^. 


Bingo,  why,  Bingo!  hey,  hoy — here,  sir,  here — 
He's  gone  and  off,  hut  he'll  be  home  hefore  us;— 
"fis  the  most  wayward  cur  e'er  mumbled  bone, 
Or  dogg'd  a  master's  footitep. — Bingo  loves  mc 
Better  than  ever  beggar  loved  liLs  alms ; 
Yet,  when  he  takes  such  humour,  you  may  coax 
Sweet  Mistress  Fantasy,  your  worship's  mistress. 
Out  of  her  sullen  moods,  as  soon  as  Bingo. 

The  Dominie  and  his  Doc. 


'^gilCHIE  MONIPLIES  was  as  good  as  his  wonl.     Two  or  three  mornings 
^J'0-  sfter  tlie  young  lord  had  possessed  himself  of  his  new  lodgings,  he  appeared 
&fil  before  Nigel,  as  he  was  prepared  to  dress,  having  left  his  pillovv  at  an  hour 
■^■*'  much  later  than  had  formerly  been  his  custom. 
As  Nigel  looked  upon  his  attendant,  he  observed  there  was  a  gathering  gloom  upon 
his  solemn  features,  which  expressed  either  additional  importance,  or  superadded  discon- 
tent, or  a  portion  of  both. 

"  How  now,"  he  said,  "  what  is  the  matter  this  morning,  Richie,  that  you  have  made 
your  face  so  like  that  grotesque  mask  on  one  of  the  spouts  yonder?"  pointing  to  the 
Temple  Church,  of  which  Gothic  building  they  had  a  view  from  the  window. 

Richie  swivelled  his  head  a  little  to  the  right  with  as  little  alacrity  as  if  he  had  the 
crick  in  his  neck,  and  instantly  resuming  his  posture,  replied, — "  Mask  here,  mask 
there — it  were  nae  such  matters  that  I  have  to  speak  anent." 

"  And  what  matters  have  you  to  speak  anent,  tlien  ?"  said  his  master,  whom  circum- 
stances liad  inured  to  tolerate  a  good  deal  of  freedom  from  his  attendant. 
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"  My  lord," — said  Richie,  and  tbiMi  stopped  to  cough  and  hem,  as  if  what  he  liad  to 
say  stuck  somewhat  in  his  throat. 

"  I  guess  the  mystery,"  said  IS'igel,  "  you  want  a  litth;  money,  Richie ;  will  five 
pieces  serve  the  present  turn  ?  " 

"  My  lord,"  said  Richie,  "  I  may,  it  is  like,  want  a  trifle  of  money ;  and  I  am  glad  at 
the  same  time,  and  sorry,  that  it  is  mair  plenty  with  your  lordship  than  formerly." 

"  Glad  and  sorrj',  man!"  said  Lord  Nigel,  "  why,  you  are  reading  riddles  to  me, 
Richie." 

"  My  riddle  will  be  briefly  read,"  said  Richie;  "I  come  to  crave  of  your  lordship 
your  commands  for  Scotland." 

"  For  Scotland! — why,  art  thou  mad,  man  ?"  said  Nigel ;  "canst  thou  not  tarry  to  go 
down  with  me  ?" 

"  I  could  be  of  little  service,"  said  Richie,  "  since  you  purpose  to  hire  another  page 
and  groom." 

"  Why,  thou  jealous  ass,"  said  the  young  lord,  "  will  not  thy  load  of  duty  lie  the 
lighter? — Go,  take  thy  breakfast,  and  drink  thy  ale  double  strong,  to  put  such  absurdities 
out  of  thy  head — I  could  be  angry  with  thee  for  thy  folly,  man — but  I  remember  how 
thou  hast  stuck  to  me  in  adversity." 

"  Adversity,  my  lord,  should  never  have  parted  us,"  said  Richie ;  "  methinks,  had  the 
warst  come  to  warst,  I  could  have  starved  as  gallantly  as  your  lordship,  or  more  so,  being 
in  some  sort  used  to  it ;  for,  though  I  was  bred  at  a  flesher's  stall,  I  have  not  through 
my  life  had  a  constant  intimacy  with  coUops." 

"  Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  trash  ?"  said  Nigel ;  "or  has  it  no  other  end 
than  to  provoke  my  patience  ?  You  know  well  enough,  that,  had  I  twenty  serving-men, 
I  would  hold  the  faithful  follower  that  stood  by  me  in  my  distress  the  most  valued  of 
them  all.     But  it  is  totally  out  of  reason  to  plague  me  with  your  solemn  capriccios." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Richie,  "  in  declaring  your  trust  in  me,  you  have  done  what  is 
honourable  to  yourself,  if  I  may  with  humility  say  so  much,  and  in  no  way  undeserved 
on  my  side.     Nevertheless,  we  must  part." 

"  Body  of  me,  man,  why?"  said  Lord  Nigel ;  "  what  reason  can  there  be  for  it,  if  we 
are  mutually  satisfied  ?  " 

"  My  lord,"  said  Richie  Moniplies,  "  your  lordship's  occupations  are  such  as  I  cannot 
own  or  countenance  by  my  presence." 

"How  now,  sirrah!"  said  his  master,  angrily. 

"  Lender  favour,  my  lord,"  replied  his  domestic,  "  it  is  unequal  dealing  to  be  equally 
offended  by  my  speech  and  by  my  silence.  If  you  can  hear  with  patience  the  grounds 
of  my  departure,  it  may  be,  for  aught  I  know,  the  better  for  you  here  and  hereafter — if 
not,  let  me  have  my  licence  of  departure  in  silence,  and  so  no  more  about  it." 

"Go  to,  sir!"  said  Nigel;  "speak  out  your  mind — only  remember  to  whom  you 
speak  it." 

"  Weel,  weel,  my  lord — I  speak  it  with  humility,"  (never  did  Richie  look  with  mor<; 
starched  dignity  than  when  he  uttered  the  word ;)  "  but  do  you  think  this  dicing  and 
card-shuffling,  and  haunting  of  taverns  and  play-houses,  suits  your  lordship — for  I  am 
sure  it  does  not  suit  me?" 

"Why,  you  are  not  turned  precisian  or  puritan,  fool?"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch, 
laughing,  though,  betwixt  resentment  and  shame,  it  cost  him  some  trouble  to  do  so. 

"  My  lord,"  replied  the  follower,  "  I  ken  the  purport  of  your  query.  I  am,  it  may 
be,  a  little  of  a  precisian,  and  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  was  mair  worthy  of  the  name ;  but  let 
that  be  a  passover. — I  have  stretched  the  duties  of  a  serving-man  as  far  as  my  northern 
conscience  wiU  permit.  I  can  give  my  gude  word  to  my  master,  or  to  my  native 
country,  when  I  am  in  a  foreign  land,  even  though  I  should  leave  downright  truth  a 
wee  bit  behind  me.     Ay,  and  I  will  take  or  give  a  slash  with  ony  man  that  .'^peaks  to  the 
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derogiition  of  either.  But  this  cliambering,  dicing,  and  play-haunting,  is  not  mv 
element — I  cannot  draw  breath  in  it — and  when  I  liear  of  your  lordship  winning  the 
siller  that  some  poor  creature  may  full  sairly  miss — l>y  my  saul,  if  it  wad  serve  your 
necessity,  rather  than  you  gained  it  from  him,  I  wad  tak  a  jump  over  the  hedge  with 
your  lordship,  and  cry  '  Standi'  to  tlic  first  grazier  we  met  that  was  coming  from  Smith- 
field  witli  tlie  price  of  his  Essex  calves  in  his  leathern  pouch!" 

"  You  are  a  simpleton,"  said  Nigel,  who  felt,  however,  much  conscience-struck ; 
"  I  never  play  but  for  small  sums." 

"  Ay,  my  lord,"  replied  the  unyielding  domestic,  "  and — still  with  reverence — it  is  even 
sae  much  the  waur.  If  you  played  with  your  equals,  there  might  be  like  sin,  but  there 
wad  be  mair  warldly  honour  in  it.  Your  lordship  kens,  or  may  ken,  by  experience  of 
your  ain,  whilk  is  not  as  yet  mony  weeks  auld,  that  small  sums  can  ill  be  missed  by  those 
that  have  nane  larger  ;  and  I  maun  e'en  be  plain  with  you,  that  men  notice  it  of  your 
lordship,  that  ye  play  wi'  nane  but  the  misguided  creatures  that  can  but  aftbrd  to  lose 
bare  stakes." 

"No  man  dare  say  so!"  replied  Nigel,  very  angrily.  "I  play  with  whom  I  please, 
but  I  will  only  play  for  what  stake  I  please." 

"That  is  just  what  they  say,  my  lord,"  said  the  unmerciful  Kichie,  whose  natural  love 
of  lecturing,  as  well  as  his  bluntness  of  feeling,  prevented  him  from  having  any  idea  of 
the  pain  which  he  was  inflieting  on  his  master  ;  "  these  are  even  their  own  very  words. 
It  was  but  yesterday  your  lordship  was  pleased,  at  that  same  ordinarj',  to  win  from  yonder 
young  hafllins  gentleman,  with  the  crimson  velvet  doublet,  and  the  cock's  feather  in  his 
beaver — him,  I  mean,  who  fought  with  the  ranting  captain  —  a  matter  of  five  pounds,  or 
thereb}'.  1  saw  him  come  through  the  hidl ;  and  if  he  was  not  cleaned  out  of  cross  and 
pile,  I  never  saw  a  ruined  man  in  my  life." 

"Impossible!"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch — "why,  who  is  he?  he  looked  like  a  man  of 
substance." 

"  All  is  not  gold  that  glistens,  my  lord,"  replied  Kichie ;  "  'broidery  and  bullion 
buttons  make  bare  pouches.  And  if  you  ask  who  he  is — maybe  I  ha^•e  a  guess,  and  care 
not  to  tell." 

"At  least,  if  I  have  done  any  such  fellow  an  injury,"  said  the  Lord  Nigel,  "let  me 
know  how  I  can  repair  it." 

"  Never  fash  your  beard  about  that,  my  lord. — with  reverence  alw.ays,"  said  Richie, — 
"  he  shall  be  suitably  cared  after.  Think  on  him  but  as  ane  wha  was  running  post  to 
the  devil,  and  got  a  shouldering  from  your  lordship  to  help  him  on  his  journey.  But 
I  will  stop  him,  if  reason  can  ;  and  so  your  lordship  needs  ask  nae  nuiir  about  it,  for 
there  is  no  use  in  your  knowing  it,  but  much  the  contrair." 

"  Hark  you,  sirrah,"  said  his  master,  "  I  have  borne  with  you  thus  far,  for  certain 
reasons ;  but  abuse  my  good-nature  no  farther — and  since  you  must  needs  go,  why  go  a 
God's  name,  and  here  is  to  pay  your  journey."  So  saying,  he  put  gold  into  his  hand, 
whi(di  Richie  told  over,  piece  by  piece,  with  the  utmost  accuracy. 

"  Is  it  all  right — or  are  they  wanting  in  weight — or  what  the  devil  keeps  you,  when 
your  hurry  was  so  great  five  minutes  since?"  said  the  young  lord,  now  thoroughly  nettled 
at  the  presumptuous  precision  with  which  Richie  dealt  forth  his  canons  of  morality. 

"  The  tale  of  coin  is  complete,"  said  Richie,  with  the  most  imperturbable  gravity  ; 
"and,  for  the  weight,  though  they  are  sae  scrupulous  in  this  town,  as  make  mouths  at  a 
piece  that  is  a  wee  bit  light,  or  that  has  been  cracked  within  the  ring,  my  sooth,  they 
will  jump  at  them  in  Edinburgh  like  a  cock  at  a  grosart.  Gold  pieces  are  not  so  plenty 
there,  the  mair  the  pity!" 

"  The  more  is  your  folly,  then,"  said  Nigel,  whose  anger  was  only  momentary,  "  that 
leave  the  land  where  there  is  enough  of  them." 

"My  lord,"  said  Richie,  "to  be  round  with  you,  the  grace  of  God  is  better  than  gold 
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pieces.  When  Goblin,  as  you  call  yonder  Monsieur  Lutin, — and  you  might  as  well  call 
him  Gibbet,  since  that  is  what  he  is  like  to  end  in, — shall  recommend  a  page  to  you,  ye 
will  hear  little  such  doctrine  as  ye  have  lieard  from  me. — And  it"  they  were  my  last 
words,"  he  said,  raising  his  voice,  "  I  would  say  j'ou  are  misled,  and  are  forsaking  the 
patlis  which  your  honourable  father  trode  in;  and,  wliat  is  more,  you  are  going — still 
under  correction — to  the  devil  witli  a  dishclout,  for  you  are  laughed  at  by  them  that  lead 
you  into  these  disordered  bypatlis." 

"Laughed  at  I"  said  Nigel,  who,  like  others  of  his  age,  was  more  sensible  to  ridicule 
than  to  reason — "Who  dares  laugh  at  me?" 

"  My  lord,  as  sure  as  I  live  by  bread — nay,  more,  as  I  am  a  true  man — and,  I  think, 
your  loi  dship  never  found  Richie's  tongue  bearing  aught  but  the  truth — unless  that  your 
lordship's  credit,  my  country's  profit,  or,  it  may  be,  some  sma'  occasion  of  my  ain,  made 
it  unnecessary  to  promulgate  the  haill  veritie, — I  say  then,  as  I  am  a  true  man,  when 
I  saw  that  puir  creature  come  through  the  ha',  at  that  ordinary,  whilk  is  accurst  (Heaven 
forgive  me  for  swearing!)  of  God  and  man,  with  his  teeth  set,  and  his  hands  clenched, 
and  iiis  bonnet  drawn  over  his  brows  like  a  desperate  man.  Goblin  said  to  me,  '  There 
goes  a  duugliill  chicken,  that  your  master  has  plucked  clean  enough;  it  will  be  long  ere 
his  lordship  ruffle  a  feather  with  a  cock  of  the  game.'  And  so,  my  lord,  to  speak  it  out, 
tlie  lackeys,  and  the  gallants,  and  more  especially  your  sworn  brother.  Lord  Dalgarno, 
call  you  the  sparrow-hawk. — I  had  some  thought  to  have  cracked  Lutin's  pate  for  the 
speech,  but,  after  a',  the  controversy  was  not  worth  it." 

"Do  they  use  such  terms  of  me?"  said  Lord  Nigel.      "  Death  and  the  devil!" 

"  And  the  devil's  dam,  my  lord,"  answered  Richie ;  "  they  are  all  three  busy  in 
London. — And,  besides,  Lutin  and  his  master  laughed  at  you,  my  lord,  for  letting  it  be 
thought  that — I  shame  to  speak  it — tiiat  ye  were  over  well  with  the  wife  of  the  decent 
honest  man  wliose  house  you  have  but  now  left,  as  not  sufficient  for  your  new  bravery, 
whereas  they  said,  the  licentious  seoflers,  that  you  pretended  to  such  favour  when  you 
had  not  courage  enougli  for  so  fair  a  quarrel,  and  that  the  sparrow-hawk  was  too  craven- 
crested  to  fly  at  the  wife  of  a  cheesemonger." — He  stopped  a  moment,  and  looked 
fixedly  in  his  master's  face,  which  was  inflamed  with  shame  and  anger,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded. "My  lord,  I  did  you  justice  in  my  thought,  and  myself  too;  for,  thought 
I,  he  would  have  been  as  deep  in  that  sort  of  profligacy  as  in  others,  if  it  hadna  been 
Richie's  four  quarters." 

"  What  new  nonsense  have  you  got  to  plague  me  with  ?"  said  Lord  Nigel.  "  But  go 
on,  since  it  is  the  last  time  I  am  to  be  tormented  with  your  impertinence, — go  on,  and 
make  the  most  of  your  time." 

"In  troth,"  said  Richie,  "and  so  will  I  even  do.  And  as  Heaven  has  bestowed  on 
me  a  tongue  to  speak  and  to  advise " 

"  Which  talent  you  can  by  no  means  be  accused  of  suffering  to  remain  idle,"  said 
Lord  Glenvarloch,  interrupting  him. 

"  True,  my  lord,"  said  Richie,  again  waving  his  hand,  as  if  to  bespeak  his  master's 
silence  and  attention ;  "  so,  I  trust,  you  will  think  some  time  hereafter.  And,  as  I  am 
about  to  leave  your  service,  it  is  proper  that  ye  suld  know  the  truth,  that  ye  may  con- 
sider the  snares  to  which  your  youth  and  innocence  may  be  exposed,  when  aulder  and 
doucer  heads  are  withdrawn  from  beside  you. — There  has  been  a  lusty,  good-looking 
kimmer,  of  some  forty,  or  bygane,  making  mony  speerings  about  you,  my  lord." 

"  Well,  sir,  what  did  she  want  with  me  ?"  said  Lord  Nigel. 

"  At  first,  my  lord,"  replied  his  sapient  follower,  "  as  she  seemed  to  be  a  well-fashioned 
woman,  and  to  take  pleasure  in  sensible  company,  I  was  no  way  reluctant  to  admit  her 
to  my  conversation." 

"I  dare  say  not,"  said  Lord  Nigel ;  "nor  unwilling  to  tell  her  about  my  private 
affairs." 
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"  Not  I,  truly,  my  lord,"  said  the  attendant; — "  for,  though  she  asked  me  mony 
questions  about  your  fame,  your  fortune,  your  business  here,  and  such  Uke,  1  did  not 
think  it  proper  to  tell  her  altogether  the  truth  thereanent." 

"  I  see  no  call  on  you  whatever,"  said  Lord  Nigel,  "  to  tell  the  woman  either  truth  or 
lies  upon  what  she  had  nothing  to  do  with." 

"  I  thought  so  too,  my  lord,"  replied  Richie,  "  and  so  I  told  her  neither." 

"  And  what  did  you  tell  her,  then,  you  eternal  babbler  ?"  said  his  master,  impatient  of 
his  prate,  yet  curious  to  know  what  it  was  all  to  end  in. 

"  I  told  her,"  said  Richie,  "  about  your  warldly  fortune,  and  sae  forth,  something 
wliilk  is  not  truth  just  at  this  time ;  but  which  hath  been  truth  formerly,  suld  be  truth 
now,  and  will  be  truth  again, — and  that  was  that  you  were  in  possession  of  your  fair 
lands,  whilk  ye  are  but  in  right  of  as  yet.  Pleasant  communing  we  had  on  that  and 
other  topics,  until  she  shewed  the  cloven  foot,  beginning  to  confer  with  me  about  some 
wench  that  she  said  had  a  good  will  to  your  lordship,  and  fain  she  would  have  spoken 
with  you  in  particular  auent  it  ;  but  when  I  heard  of  such  inklings,  I  began  to  suspect 

she  was  little  better  than whew  ! " — Here  he  concluded  his  narrative  with  a  low, 

but  very  expressive  whistle. 

"  And  what  did  your  wisdom  do  in  these  circumstances  ?"  said  Lord  Nigel,  who,  not- 
withstanding his  former  resentment,  could  now  scarcely  forbear  laughing. 

"  I  put  on  a  look,  my  lord,"  replied  Richie,  bending  his  solemn  brows,  "that  suld  give 
her  a  heartscald  of  walking  on  such  errands.  I  laid  her  enormities  clearly  before  her, 
and  I  threatened  her,  in  sae  mony  words,  that  I  would  have  her  to  the  ducking-stool ; 
and  she,  on  the  contrair  part,  miscawed  me  for  a  froward  northern  tyke — and  so  we  parted 
never  to  meet  again,  as  I  hope  and  trust.  And  so  I  stood  between  your  lordship  and 
that  temptation,  which  might  have  been  worse  than  the  ordinary,  or  the  playhouse 
either ;  since  you  wot  well  what  Solomon,  King  of  the  Jews,  sayeth  of  the  strange 
woman — for,  said  I  to  mysell,  we  have  taken  to  dicing  already,  and  if  we  take  to 
drabbing  next,  the  Lord  kens  what  we  may  land  in." 

"  Your  impertinence  deserves  correction,  but  it  is  the  last  which,  for  a  time  at  least, 
I  shall  have  to  forgive — and  I  forgive  it,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch  ;  "  and,  since  we  are  to 
part,  Richie,  I  will  say  no  more  respecting  your  precautions  on  my  account,  than  that 
I  think  you  might  have  left  me  to  act  according  to  my  own  judgment." 

"  Mickle  better  not,"  answered  Richie — "  mickle  better  not ;  we  are  a'  frail  creatures, 
and  can  judge  better  for  ilk  ither  than  in  our  ain  cases.  And  for  me,  even  myself,  saving 
that  case  of  tlie  sifllication,  which  might  have  happened  to  any  one,  I  have  always  observed 
myself  to  be  much  more  prudential  in  what  I  have  done  in  your  lordship's  behalf,  than 
even  in  what  I  have  been  able  to  transact  for  my  own  interest — whilk  last,  I  have,  indeed, 
always  postponed,  as  in  duty  I  ought." 

"  I  do  believe  thou  hast,"  said  Lord  Nigel,  "  having  ever  found  thee  true  and  faithful. 
And  since  London  pleases  you  so  little,  1  will  bid  you  a  short  farewell ;  and  you  may  go 
down  to  Edinburgh  until  I  come  thither  myself,  when  I  trust  you  will  re-enter  into  ^ 
my  service." 

"  Now,  Heaven  bless  you,  my  lord,"  said  Richie  Moniplies,  with  uplifted  eyes  ;  "  for 
that  word  sounds  more  like  grace  than  ony  has  come  out  of  your  mouth  this  fortnight. — 
I  give  you  godd'en,  my  lord." 

So  saying,  he  thrust  forth  his  immense  bony  hand,  seized  on  that  of  Lord  Glenvarloch, 
raised  it  to  his  lips,  then  turned  short  on  his  heel,  and  left  the  room  hastily,  as  if  afraid 
of  showing  more  emotion  than  was  consistent  with  his  ideas  of  decorum.  Lord  Nigel, 
rather  surprised  at  his  sudden  exit,  called  after  him  to  know  whether  he  was  sufficiently 
provided  with  money ;  but  Richie,  shaking  his  head,  without  making  any  other  answer, 
ran  hastily  down  stairs,  shut  the  street-door  heavily  behind  liini,  and  was  presently  seen 
stridin"  along  the  Strand. 
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His  master  almost  involuntarily  watclied  and  distinguished  the  tall  raw-boned  figure 
of  his  late  follower,  from  the  window,  for  some  time,  until  he  was  lost  among  the  crowd 
of  passengers.  Nigel's  reflections  were  not  altogether  those  of  self-approval.  It  was  no 
good  sign  of  his  course  of  life,  (he  could  not  help  acknowledging  this  much  to  himself,) 
tliat  so  faithful  an  adherent  no  longer  seemed  to  feel  the  same  pride  in  his  service,  or 
attachment  to  his  person,  w'hich  he  had  formerly  manifested.  Neither  could  he  avoid 
experiencing  some  twinges  of  conscience,  while  he  felt  in  some  degree  the  charges  which 
Richie  had  preferred  against  him,  and  experienced  a  sense  of  shame  and  mortification, 
arising  from  the  colour  given  by  others  to  that,  which  he  himself  would  have  called  his 
caution  and  moderation  in  play.  lie  had  only  the  apology,  that  it  had  never  occurred 
to  himself  in  this  light. 

Then  his  pride  and  self-love  suggested,  that,  on  the  other  hand,  Richie,  with  all  his 
good  intentions,  was  little  better  than  a  conceited,  pragmatical  domestic,  who  seemed 
disposed  rather  to  play  the  tutor  than  the  lackey,  and  who,  out  of  sheer  love,  as  he  alleged, 
to  his  master's  person,  assumed  the  privilege  of  interfering  with,  and  controlling,  his 
actions,  besides  rendering  him  ridiculous  in  the  gay  world,  from  the  antiquated  formality, 
and  intrusive  presumption,  of  his  manners. 

Nigel's  eyes  were  scarce  turned  from  the  window,  when  his  new  landlord  entering, 
presented  to  him  a  slip  of  paper,  carefully  bound  round  with  a  string  of  flox-silk  and 
.sealed— it  had  been  given  in,  he  said,  by  a  woman,  who  did  not  stop  an  instant.  The 
contents  harped  upon  the  same  string  which  Richie  MonipKes  had  already  jarred.  The 
epistle  was  in  the  following  words  : 

"  For  the  Right  Honourable  hands  of  Lord  Glenvarloch, 

"  These,  from  a  friend  unknown  : — 
"  My  Lord, 

"  You  are  trusting  to  an  unhonest  friend,  and  diminishing  an  honest  reputation.  An 
unknown  but  real  friend  of  your  lordship  will  speak  in  one  word  what  you  would  not 
learn  from  flatterers  in  so  many  days,  as  should  suflice  for  your  utter  ruin.  He  whom 
you  think  most  true — I  say  your  friend  Lord  Dalgarno — is  utterly  false  to  you,  and  doth 
but  seek,  under  pretence  of  worship,  to  mar  your  fortune,  and  diminish  the  good  name 
by  which  you  might  mend  it.  The  kind  countenance  which  he  shews  to  you,  is  more 
dangerous  than  the  Prince's  frown ;  even  as  to  gain  at  Beaujeu's  ordinary  is  more  dis- 
creditable than  to  lose.  Beware  of  both. — And  this  is  all  from  your  true  but  name- 
less friend,  "  Ignoto." 

Lord  Glenvarloch  paused  for  an  instant,  and  crushed  the  paper  together — then  again 
unfolded  and  read  it  with  attention — bent  his  brows — mused  for  a  moment,  and  then 
tearing  it  to  fragments,  exclaimed — "  Begone  for  a  vile  calumny  !  But  I  will  watch — 
I  will  observe " 

Thought  after  thought  rushed  on  him  ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  Lord  Glenvarloch  was  so 
little  satisfied  with  the  result  of  his  own  reflections,  that  he  resolved  to  dissipate  them  by 
a  walk  in  the  Park,  and,  taking  his  cloak  and  beaver,  went  thither  accordingly. 


t% 


'Twas  when  fleet  Snowball's  head  xvos  woxen  gra^ 
A  luckless  lev'ret  met  him  on  his  way. — 
Who  knows  not  Snowball — he,  whose  race  renowi 
Is  still  victorious  on  each  coursing  ground? 
Swaffham,  Newmarket,  and  the  Roman  camp, 
Have  seen  them  victors  o'er  each  meaner  stamp.- 
In  vain  the  youngling  sought,  with  doubling  wile, 
The  hedge,  the  hill,  the  thicket,  or  the  stile. 


Experience  sage  the  lack  of  speed  supplied, 
And  in  the  gup  he  sought,  the  victim  died. 
So  was  I  oiice,  in  tliy  fair  street,  Saint  James, 
Through  walking  cavaliers,  and  car-borne  dames, 
Descried,  pursued,  turn'd  o'er  again,  and  o'er, 
Coursed,  coted,  mouth'd  by  an  unfeeling  bore. 
&c.  S:c.  &c. 


J'U-^^J  'HE  Park  of  Saint  Jameses,  tlioujrli  enlarged,  planted  with  verdant  alleys,  and 
*A:H^M'/v  otherwise  decorated  by  Charles  II.,  existed  in  the  days  of  his  grandi'atlier,  as  a 
V^liv^  I  public  and  pleasant  promenade ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  exercise  or  pastime,  was 
^x^^J/r  „ju^.i^  fiequeiited  by  the  better  class. 

Lord  Glcnvarloch  lepaired  thither  to  dispel  the  unpleasant  reflections  which  had  been 
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suggeslfid  by  his  parting  with  his  trusty  squire,  Richie  Moniplies,  in  a  manner  wliich  was 
agreeable  neither  to  his  pride  nor  his  feelings  ;  and  by  the  corroboration  which  the  hints 
of  his  late  attendant  had  received  from  the  anonymous  letter  mentioned  in  the  end  of  the 
last  chapter. 

There  was  a  considerable  number  of  company  in  the  Park  when  he  entered  it,  but  his 
present  state  of  mind  inducing  him  to  avoid  society,  he  kept  aloof  from  the  more  frequented 
walks  towards  Westminster  and  "Whitehall,  and  drew  to  the  north,  or,  as  we  should  now 
say,  the  Piccadilly  verge  of  the  enclosure,  belie\ing  he  might  there  enjoy,  or  rather 
combat,  his  own  thoughts  unmolested. 

In  this,  however.  Lord  Glenvarloch  was  mistaken  ;  for,  as  he  strolled  slowly  along 
with  his  arms  folded  in  his  cloak,  and  his  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes,  he  was  suddenly 
j)ounced  upon  by  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther,  who,  either  shunning  or  shunned,  had 
retreated,  or  had  been  obliged  to  retreat,  to  the  same  less  frequented  corner  of  the  Park. 

Nigel  started  when  he  heard  the  high,  sharp,  and  querulous  tones  of  the  knight's 
cracked  voice,  and  was  no  less  alarmed  when  he  beheld  his  tall  thin  llgure  hobbling 
towards  him,  wrapped  in  a  tiaeadbare  cloak,  on  whose  surface  ten  thousand  varied  stains 
eclipsed  the  original  scarlet,  and  having  his  head  surmounted  with  a  well-worn  beaver, 
bearing  a  black  velvet  band  for  a  chain,  and  a  capon's  feather  for  an  ostrich  plume. 

Lord  Glenvarloch  would  fain  have  made  his  escape,  but,  as  our  motto  intimates,  a 
leveret  had  as  little  chance  to  free  herself  of  an  experienced  grayhound.  Sir  Mungo, 
to  continue  the  simile,  had  long  ago  learnt  to  run  cunning,  and  make  sure  of  mouthing 
his  game.  So  Nigel  found  himself  compelled  to  stand  and  answer  the  hackneyed  question 
— "  What  news  to-day  ?  " 

"  Nothing  estraordinar}',  I  believe,"  answered  the  young  nobleman,  attempting  to 
pass  on. 

"  Oh,  ye  fire  ganging  to  the  French  ordinary  belive,"  replied  the  knight ;  "  but  it  is 
early  day  yet — we  will  take  a  turn  in  the  Park  in  the  meanwhile — it  will  sharjien  )'our 
appetite." 

So  saying,  he  quietly  slipped  his  arm  under  Lord  Glenvarloch's,  in  spite  of  all  the 
decent  reluctance  which  his  victim  could  exhibit,  by  keeping  his  elbow  close  to  his  side; 
and  having  fairly  grappled  the  prize,  he  proceeded  to  take  it  in  tow. 

Nigel  was  sullen  and  silent,  in  hopes  to  shake  oft'  his  unpleasant  companion  ;  but  Sir 
Mungo  was  determined,  that  if  he  did  not  speak,  he  should  at  least  hear. 

"Ye  are  bound  for  the  ordinary,  my  lord?  "said  the  cynic; — "  weel,  ye  canna  do 
better — there  is  choice  company  there,  and  peculiarly  selected,  as  I  am  tauld,  beinf, 
dootless,  sic  as  it  is  desirable  that  young  noblemen  should  herd  withal — and  your  noble 
father  wad  have  been  blithe  to  see  you  keeping  such  worshipful  society." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  thinking  himself  obliged  to  say  something,  "  that 
the  society  is  as  good  as  generally  can  be  found  in  such  places,  wheie  the  door  can 
scarcely  be  shut  against  those  who  come  to  spend  their  money." 

"  Eight,  my  lord — vera  right,"  said  his  tormentor,  bursting  out  into  a  chuckling,  but 
most  discordant  laugh.  "  These  citizen  chuflTs  and  clowns  will  press  in  amongst  us,  when 
there  is  but  an  inch  of  a  door  open.  And  what  remedy? — Just  e'en  this,  that  as  their 
cash  gives  them  confidence,  we  should  strip  them  of  it.  Flay  them,  my  lord— singe  them 
as  the  kitchen  wench  does  the  rats,  and  then  they  winna  long  to  come  back  again. — Ay, 
ay — pluck  them,  plume  them — and  then  the  larded  capons  will  not  be  for  flying  so  high  a 
wing,  my  lord,  among  the  goss-hawks  and  sparrow-hawks,  and  the  like." 

And,  therewithal,  Sir  Mungo  fixed  on  Nigel  his  quick,  sharp,  gray  eye,  watching  the 
effect  of  his  sarcasm  as  keenly  as  the  surgeon,  in  a  delicate  operation,  remarks  the  pro- 
gress of  his  anatomical  scalpel. 

Nigel,  however  willing  to  conceal  his  sensations,  could  not  avoid  gratifying- his 
tormentor  by  wincing  under  the  operation.     He  coloured  with  vexation  and  anger ;  but 
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a  quarrel  with  Sir  l\fungo  IMalagrowther  would,  he  felt,  be  unutterably  ridiculous ;  and 
lie  only  muttered  to  himself  the  words,  "  Impertinent  coxcomb  !"  which,  on  this  occasion, 
Sir  Mungo's  imperfection  of  organ  did  not  prevent  him  from  hearing  and  replying  to. 

"  Ay,  ay — vera  true,"  exclaimed  the  caustic  old  courtier — "  Impertinent  coxcomlis 
tliey  are,  that  thus  intrude  themselves  on  the  society  of  their  betters ;  but  your  lordshi]) 
kens  how  to  gar  them  as  gude — j-e  have  the  trick  on't. — They  had  a  braw  sport  in  the 
presence  last  Fridaj-,  how  )'e  suld  have  routed  a  young  shopkeeper,  horse  and  foot,  ta'en 
his  spolia  opima,  and  a'  the  specia  he  had  about  him,  down  to  the  very  silver  buttons  of 
his  cloak,  and  sent  him  to  graze  with  Nebuchadnezzar,  King  of  Babylon.  Muckle 
honour  redounded  to  your  lordship  thereby. — We  were  tauld  the  loon  threw  himsell  into 
the  Tiiames  in  a  fit  of  desperation.  There's  enow  of  them  behind — tliere  was  mair  tint 
on  Flodden-edge." 

"  You  have  been  told  a  budget  of  lies,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  Sir  Mungo,"  said 
Nigel,  speaking  loud  and  sternly. 

"  Vera  likely — vera  likely,"  said  the  unabashed  and  undismayed  Sir  Mungo ;  "  naething 
but  lies  are  current  in  the  circle. — So  the  chield  is  not  drowned,  then? — the  mair's  tlie 
pity. — But  I  never  believed  that  part  of  the  story — a  London  dealer  has  mair  wit  in  his 
anger.  I  dare  swear  the  lad  has  a  bonny  broom-shank  in  his  hand  by  this  time,  and  is 
scrubbing  tlie  kennels  in  quest  after  rusty  nails,  to  lielp  him  to  begin  his  pack  again. — 
lie  has  three  bairns,  they  say;  they  will  help  him  bravely  to  grope  in  the  gutters.  Your 
good  lordship  may  have  the  ruining  of  him  again,  my  lord,  if  they  have  any  luck  in 
strand -scouring." 

"  This  is  more  than  intolerable,"  said  Nigel,  uncertain  wliether  to  make  an  angry 
vindication  of  his  character,  or  to  fling  the  old  tormentor  from  liis  arm.  But  an  instant's 
recollection  convinced  Iiim,  that,  to  do  either,  would  only  give  an  air  of  truth  and  con- 
sistency to  tlie  scandals  which  he  began  to  see  were  affecting  his  character,  both  in  the 
higher  and  lower  circles.  Hastily,  therefore,  he  formed  the  wiser  resolution,  to  endure 
Sir  Mungo's  studied  impertinence,  under  the  hope  of  ascertaining,  if  possible,  from  what 
source  those  reports  arose  which  were  so  prejudicial  to  his  reputation. 

Sir  Mungo,  in  the  meanwliilc,  caught  up,  as  usual,  Nigel's  last  words,  or  rather  the 
sound  of  them,  and  amplified  and  interpreted  them  in  his  own  way.  "  Tolerable  luck  !" 
he  repeated ;  "  yes,  truly,  my  lord,  I  am  told  that  you  have  tolerable  luck,  and  that  j'c 
ken  weel  how  to  use  that  jilting  quean,  Dame  Fortune,  like  a  canny  douce  lad,  willing  to 
warm  yourself  in  her  smiles,  without  exposing  }ourself  to  her  frowns.  And  that  is  what 
I  ca'  Iiaving  luck  in  a  bag." 

"  Sir  Mungo  IMalagrowther,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  turning  towards  him  seriously, 
"  have  the  goodness  to  hear  me  for  a  moment." 

"  As  weel  as  I  can,  my  lord — as  weel  as  I  can,"  said  Sir  Mungo,  shaking  his  head, 
and  pointing  the  finger  of  his  left  hand  to  his  ear. 

"  I  will  try  to  speak  very  distinctly,"  said  Nigel,  arming  himsilf  witli  patience. 
"  You  take  me  for  a  noted  gamester ;  I  give  yon  mj'  word  that  you  have  not  been 
riglitly  informed — I  am  none  such.  You  owe  me  some  explanation,  at  least,  respecting 
the  source  from  which  you  have  derived  sucli  false  information." 

"  I  never  heard  ye  were  a  (ireal  gamester,  and  never  thought  or  said  you  were  such, 
my  lord,"  said  Sir  Jlungo,  who  found  it  impossible  to  avoid  hearing  what  Nigel  said 
with  peculiarly  deliberate  and  distinct  pronunciation.  "  I  repeat  it — I  never  heard, 
said,  or  thought,  tliat  you  were  a  rufiling  gamester, — such  .is  they  call  those  of  the  first 
head. — Look  j'ou,  ray  lord,  I  call  him  a  gamester,  that  plays  with  equal  stakes  and  equal 
skill,  and  stands  by  the  fortune  of  the  game,  good  or  bad;  and  I  call  him  a  ruffling 
gamester,  or  ane  of  the  first  head,  who  ventures  frankly  and  deeply  upon  such  a  wager. 
But  he,  my  lord,  who  has  the  patience  and  prudence  never  to  venture  beyond  small 
game,  such  as,  at  most,  might  crack  tlie  Christmas-box  of  a  grocer's  'prentice,  who  vies 
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with  those  that  have  little  to  hazard,  and  who  therefore,  having  the  larger  stock,  can 
always  rook  them  by  waiting  for  his  good  fortune,  and  by  rising  from  the  game  wlien 
luck  leaves  him — such  a  one  as  he,  my  lord,  I  do  not  call  a  great  gamester,  to  whatever . 
other  name  he  may  be  entitled." 

"  And  such  a  mean-spirited,  sordid  wretch,  you  would  infer  that  I  am,"  replied  Lord 
Glenvarloch ;  "  one  wlio  fears  tlie  skilful,  and  preys  njjon  the  ignorant — who  avoids 
playing  with  his  equals,  that  he  may  make  sure  of  pillaging  his  inferiors? — Is  this  wliat 
I  am  to  understand  has  been  reported  of  me?" 

"  Nay,  my  lord,  you  will  gain  nought  by  speaking  big  with  me,"  said  Sir  Mungo,  who, 
besides  that  his  sarcastic  humour  was  reallj' supported  by  a  good  fund  of  animal  courage, 
had  also  full  reliance  on  the  immunities  which  he  had  derived  from  the  broadsword  of  Sir 
RuUion  Rattray,  and  the  baton  of  the  satellites  employed  by  the  Lady  Cockpen.  "And 
for  the  truth  of  the  matter,"  he  continued,  "your  lordship  best  knows  whether  you  ever 
lost  more  than  five  pieces  at  a  time  since  you  frequented  Beaujcu's — whether  you  have 
not  most  commonly  risen  a  winner — and  whether  the  brave  young  gallants  who  frequent 
the  ordinary — I  mean  those  of  noble  rank,  and  means  conforming — are  in  use  to  play 
upon  tliese  terms?" 

"My  father  was  right,"  said  Lord  Glenvai'loch,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit;  "and 
his  curse  justly  followed  me  when  I  first  entered  that  place.  There  is  contamination 
in  the  air,  and  he  whose  fortune  avoids  ruin,  shall  be  blighted  in  his  honour  and 
reputation." 

Sir  Mungo,  who  watched  his  victim  with  the  delighted  yet  wary  eye  of  an  experienced 
angler,  became  now  aware,  that  if  he  strained  the  line  on  him  too  tightly,  there  was 
every  risk  of  his  breaking  hold.  In  order  to  give  him  room,  therefore,  to  play,  he 
protested  that  Lord  Glenvarloch  "  should  not  take  his  free  speech  in  inalain  parfein.  If 
you  were  a  trifle  ower  sicker  in  your  amusement,  my  lord,  it  canna  be  denied  that  it  is 
the  safest  course  to  prevent  ftrther  endangerment  of  your  somewhat  dilapidated  fortunes; 
and  if  ye  play  with  your  inferiors,  ye  are  relieved  of  the  pain  of  pouching  the  siller  of 
your  friends  and  equals;  forbye,  that  the  plebeian  knaves  have  had  the  advantage,  tecum 
ceriussc,  as  Ajax  Telamon  sayeth,  aintd  ^letamorj^hoseox  ;  and  for  the  like  of  them  to 
have  played  with  ane  Scottish  nobleman,  is  an  honest  and  honourable  consideration  to 
compensate  the  loss  of  their  stake,  whilk,  I  dai'e  say,  moreover,  maist  of  the  churls  can 
weel  afford." 

"Be  that  as  it  may.  Sir  Mungo,"  said  Nigel,  "I  would  fain  know " 

"  Ay,  ay,"  interrupted  Sir  Mungo;  "  and,  as  you  say,  who  cares  whether  the  fat  bulls 
of  Bashan  can  spare  it  or  no?  gentlemen  are  not  to  limit  their  sport  for  the  like 
of  them." 

"I  wish  to  know.  Sir  Mungo,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  "  in  what  company  you  have 
learned  these  offensive  particulars  respecting  me?" 

"  Bootless — dootless,  my  lord,"  said  Sir  Mungo;  "  I  have  ever  heard,  and  I  have  ever 
reported,  that  your  lordship  kept  the  best  of  company  in  a  private  way. — There  is  the 
fine  Countess  of  Blackchester, — but  I  think  she  stirs  not  much  abroad  since  her  affair  with 
his  Grace  of  Buckingham;  and  there  is  the  gude  auld-fashioned  Scottish  nobleman. 
Lord  Huntinglen,  an  undeniable  man  of  quality — it  is  pity  but  he  could  keep  caup  and 
can  frae  his  head,  whilk  now  and  then  doth  minish  his  reputation.  And  there  is  the 
gay  young  Lord  Dalgarno,  that  carries  the  craft  of  gray  hairs  under  his  curled  love- 
locks— a  fair  race  they  are,  father,  daughter,  and  son,  all  of  the  same  honourable  family. 
I  think  we  needna  speak  of  George  Heriot,  honest  man,  when  we  have  nobility  in 
question.  So  that  is  the  company  I  have  heard  of  your  keeping,  my  lord,  out-taken 
those  of  the  ordinary." 

"  My  company  has  not,  indeed,  been  much  more  extended  than  amongst  those  you 
mention,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch;   "but  in  short " 
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"To  Court?"  said  Sir  Mungo,  "that  was  just  what  I  was  going  to  say — Lord 
Dalgarno  says  he  cannot  prevail  on  ye  to  come  to  Court,  and  that  does  ye  prejudice,  ray 
lord — the  King  hears  of  you  by  others,  when  he  should  see  you  in  jierson — I  speak  in 
serious  friendship,  my  lord.  His  Majesty,  when  you  were  named  in  the  circle  short 
while  since,  was  heard  to  say,  '  Jacta  est  alea  ! — Glenvarlochides  is  turned  dicer  and 
drinker.' — My  Lord  Dalgarno  took  your  part,  and  it  was  e'en  borne  down  by  the 
popular  voice  of  the  courtiers,  who  spoke  of  you  as  one  who  had  betaken  yourself  to 
living  a  town  life,  and  risking  your  baron's  coronet  amongst  the  flateaps  of  the 
city." 

"And  this  was  publicly  spoken  of  me,"  said  Nigel,  "and  in  the  King's  presence?" 

"Spoken  openly?"  repeated  Sir  Mungo  ALilagrowther;  "  ay,  by  my  troth  was  it — 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  whispered  privately — whilk  is  as  open  promulgation  as  the  thing 
permitted;  for  ye  may  think  the  Court  is  not  like  a  place  where  men  are  as  sib  as 
Simmie  and  his  brother,  and  roar  out  their  minds  as  if  they  were  at  an  ordinary." 

"A  curse  on  the  Court  and  the  ordinary  both!"  cried  Nigel,  impatiently. 

"  AVith  all  my  heart,"  said  the  kniglit,  "  I  have  got  little  by  a  knight's  service  in  the 
Court ;  and  the  last  time  I  was  at  the  ordinar}',  I  lost  four  angels." 

"  May  I  pray  of  you.  Sir  Mungo,  to  let  me  know,"  said  Nigel,  "  the  names  of  those 
who  thus  make  free  with  the  cluu-acter  of  one  who  can  be  but  little  known  to  them,  and 
who  never  injured  any  of  them?" 

.  "  Have  I  not  told  you  already,"  answered  Sir  Mungo,  "  that  the  King  said  something 
to  that  effect — so  did  the  Prince  too; — and  such  being  tlie  case,  ye  may  take  it  on  j-our 
corporal  oath,  that  every  man  in  the  circle  who  was  not  silent,  sung  the  same  song  as 
they  did." 

"You  said  but  now,"  replied  Olenvarloch,  "that  Lord  Dalgarno  interfered  in  my 
behalf." 

"  In  good  troth  did  he,"  answered  Sir  Mungo,  with  a  sneer;  "  but  the  young  nobleman 
was  soon  borne  down — by  token,  he  had  something  of  a  catarrh,  and  spoke  as  hoarse  as 
a  roopit  raven.  Poor  gentleman,  if  he  had  had  his  full  extent  of  voice,  he  would  have 
been  as  well  listened  to,  dootless,  as  in  a  cause  of  his  ain,  whilk  no  man  kens  better  how 
to  plead  to  purpose. — And  let  me  ask  you,  by  the  way,"  continued  Sir  Mungo,  "whether 
Loi'd  Dalgarno  has  ever  introduced  your  lordship  to  the  Prince  or  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  cither  of  whom  might  soon  carry  through  your  suit?" 

"  I  have  no  claim  on  the  favour  of  either  the  Prince  or  the  Duke  of  Buckingham," 
said  Lord  Glenvarloch. — "  As  you  seem  to  have  made  my  afl'airs  your  study,  Sir  Mungo, 
although  perhaps  something  unnecessarily,  you  may  have  heard  that  I  have  petitioned 
my  sovereign  for  payment  of  a  debt  due  to  my  family.  I  cannot  doubt  the  King's  desire 
to  do  justice,  nor  can  I  in  decency  employ  the  solicitation  of  his  Highness  the  Prince,  or 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  obtain  from  his  Majesty  what  either  should  be 
granted  me  as  a  riglit,  or  refused  altogether." 

Sir  Mungo  twisted  his  whimsicid  features  into  one  of  his  most  grotesque  sneers,  as 
he  replied — 

"  It  is  a  vera  clear  and  parspicuous  position  of  the  case,  my  lord  ;  and  in  relying 
thereupon,  you  shew  an  absolute  and  unimprovable  acquaintance  with  the  King,  Court, 
and  mankind  in  general. — But  whom  have  we  got  here? — Stand  up,  my  lord,  and  make 
way — by  my  word  of  honour,  they  are  the  very  men  we  spoke  of — talk  of  the  devil,  and 
— humph ! " 

It  must  be  here  premised,  that,  during  the  conversation,  Lord  Glenvarloch,  perhaps 
in  the  hope  of  shaking  himself  free  of  Sir  Mungo,  had  directed  their  walk  towards  tlie 
more  frequented  part  of  the  Park;  while  the  good  knight  had  stuck  to  him,  being 
totally  indifferent  which  way  they  went,  provided  he  could  keep  his  talons  clutched  upon 
his  companion.     They  were  still,  however,  at  some  distance  from  the  livelier  part  of  the 
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scene,  wheu  Sir  Mungo's  experienced  eye  noticed  the  appearances  whicli  occasioned  the 
latter  part  of  his  speecli  to  Lord  Glenvarloch. 

A  low  respectful  murmur  arose  among  tlie  numerous  groups  of  persons  which  occupied 
the  lower  part  of  the  Park.  They  first  clustered  together,  with  their  faces  turned  towards 
AVhitehall,  then  fell  back  on  either  hand  to  g\\e  place  to  a  splendid  party  of  gallants, 
who,-advancing  fi'om  the  Palace,  came  onward  through  the  Park;  all  the  other  company 
drawing  off  the  pathway,  and  standing  uncovered  as  they  passed. 

Most  of  these  courtly  gallants  were  dressed  in  the  garb  which  the  pencil  of  Vandyke 
has  made  familiar  even  at  the  distance  of  nearly  two  centuries;  and  which  was  just  at 
this  period  beginning  to  supersede  the  more  fluttering  and  frivolous  dress  which  had 
been  adopted  from  the  French  court  of  Henry  Quatre. 

The  whole  train  were  uncovered  excepting  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  the  most 
unfortunate  of  British  monarchs,  who  came  onward,  having  his  long  curled  auburn 
tresses,  and  his  countenance,  which,  even  in  early  youth,  bore  a  shade  of  anticipated 
melancholy,  shaded  by  the  Spanish  hat  and  the  single  ostrich  feather  which  drooped 
from  it.  On  his  right  hand  was  Buckingham,  whose  commanding,  and  at  the  same 
time  graceful,  deportment,  threw  almost  into  shade  the  personal  demeanour  and  majesty 
of  the  Prince  on  whom  he  attended.  The  eye,  movements,  and  gestures,  of  the  great 
courtier,  were  so  composed,  so  regularly  observant  of  all  etiquette  belonging  to  his 
situation,  as  to  form  a  marked  and  strong  contrast  with  the  forward  gaiety  and  frivolity 
by  which  he  recommended  himself  to  the  ftivour  of  his  "  dear  dad  and  gossip,"  King 
James.  A  singular  fate  attended  this  accomplished  courtier,  in  being  at  once  the 
reigning  favourite  of  a  father  and  son  so  very  opposite  in  manners,  that,  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  youthful  Prince,  he  was  obliged  to  compress  within  the  strictest  limits 
of  respectful  observance  the  frolicsome  and  free  humour  which  captivated  his  aged 
father. 

It  is  true  Buckingham  well  knew  the  different  dispositions  both  of  James  and  Charles, 
and  had  no  difficulty  in  so  conducting  himself  as  to  maintain  the  highest  post  in  the 
favour  of  both.  It  has  indeed  been  su]  posed,  as  we  before  hinted,  that  the  Duke,  when 
he  had  completely  possessed  himself  of  the  affections  of  Charles,  retained  his  hold  in 
those  of  the  father  only  by  the  tyranny  of  custom;  and  that  James,  could  he  have 
brought  himself  to  form  a  vigorous  resolution,  was,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
especially,  not  unlikely  to  have  discarded  Buckingham  from  his  councils  and  favour. 
But  if  ever  the  King  indeed  meditated  such  a  change,  he  was  too  timid,  and  too  much 
accustomed  to  the  influence  which  the  Duke  had  long  exercised  over  him,  to  summon 
up  resolution  enough  for  effecting  such  a  purpose;  and  at  all  events  it  is  certain,  that 
Buckingham,  though  surviving  the  master  by  whom  he  was  raised,  had  the  rare  chance 
to  experience  no  wane  of  the  most  splendid  court  favour  during  two  reigns,  until  it  was 
at  once  eclipsed  in  his  blood  by  the  dagger  of  his  assassin  Felton. 

To  return  from  this  digression  :  The  Prince,  with  his  train,  advanced,  and  were 
near  the  place  where  Lord  Glenvarloch  and  Sir  Mungo  had  stood  aside,  according 
to  form,  in  order  to  give  the  Prince  passage,  and  to  pay  the  usual  marks  of  respect. 
Nigel  could  now  remark  that  Lord  Dalgarno  walked  close  behind  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and,  as  he  thought,  whispered  something  in  his  ear  as  they  came  onward.  At 
any  rate,  both  the  Prince's  and  Duke  of  Buckingham's  attention  seemed  to  be  directed  by 
some  circumstance  towards  Nigel,  for  they  turned  their  heads  in  that  direction  and  looked 
at  him  attentively — the  Prince  with  a  countenance,  the  grave,  melancholy  expression  of 
which  was  blended  with  severity ;  while  Buckingham's  looks  evinced  some  degree  of 
scornful  triumph.  Lord  Dalgarno  did  not  seem  to  observe  his  friend,  perhaps  because 
the  sunbeams  fell  from  the  side  of  the  walk  on  v.hich  Nigel  stood,  obliging  Malcolm  to 
hold  up  lus  hat  to  screen  his  eyes. 

As  the  Prince  passed,  Lord  Glenvarloch  and   Sir  IMungo  bowed,  as  respect  required  ; 
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and  the  Prince,  returning  their  obeisance  with  that  grave  ceremony  which  paid  to  every 
rank  its  due,  but  not  a  tittle  beyond  it,  signed  to  Sir  Mungo  to  come  forward.  Com- 
mencing an  apology  for  his  lameness  as  he  started,  which  he  had  just  completed  as  his 
hobbling  gait  brought  him  up  to  the  Prince,  Sir  Mungo  lent  an  attentive,  and,  as  it 
seemed,  an  intelligent  ear,  to  questions,  asked  in  a  tone  so  low,  that  the  knight  would 
certainly  have  been  deaf  to  them  had  they  been  put  to  him  by  any  one  under  the  rank  of 
Prince  of  Wales.  After  about  a  minute's  conversation,  the  Prince  bestowed  on  Nigel 
the  embarrassing  notice  of  another  fixed  look,  touched  his  hat  slightly  to  Sir  Mungo,  and 
walked  on. 

"  It  is  even  as  I  suspected,  my  lord,"  said  Sir  Mungo,  with  an  air  wliich  he  designed 
to  be  melancholy  and  sympathetic,  but  which,  in  fact,  resembled  the  grin  of  an  ape  when 
he  has  mouthed  a  scalding  chestnut — "  Ye  have  back-friends,  my  lord,  that  is,  unfriends, 
or,  to  be  plain,  enemies — about  the  person  of  the  Prince." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Nigel ;  "  but  I  would  I  knew  what  they  accuse  me  of." 

"  Ye  shall  hear,  my  lord,"  said  Sir  Mungo,  "  the  Prince's  vera  words — '  Sir  Mungo,' 
said  he,  '  I  rejoice  to  see  you,  and  am  glad  your  rheumatic  troubles  permit  you  to  come 
hither  for  exercise.' — I  bowed,  as  in  duty  bound — ye  might  remark,  my  lord,  that  I  did 
so,  whilk  formed  the  first  bi-anch  of  our  conversation. — His  Highness  then  demanded  of 
me,  '  if  he  with  whom  I  stood,  was  the  young  Lord  Glenvarloeh.'  I  answered,  '  that 
you  were  such,  for  his  Ilighncss's  service  ;'  whilk  was  the  second  branch. — Thirdly,  his 
Highness,  resuming  the  argument,  said,  that  'truly  he  had  been  told  so,'  (meaning  that 
he  had  been  told  you  were  that  personage,)  '  but  that  he  could  not  believe  that  the  heir 
of  that  noble  and  decayed  house  could  be  leading  an  idle,  scandalous,  and  precarious  life, 
in  the  eating-houses  and  taverns  of  London,  while  the  King's  drums  were  beating,  and 
colours  flying  in  Germany  in  the  cause  of  the  Palatine,  his  son-in-law.' — I  could,  your 
lordship  is  aware,  do  nothing  birt  make  an  obeisance  ;  and  a  gracious  '  Give  ye  good-day, 
Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther,'  licensed  me  to  fall  back  to  your  lordship.  And  now,  my 
lord,  if  your  business  or  pleasure  calls  you  to  the  ordinary,  or  any  where  in  the  direction 
of  the  city — why,  have  with  you  ;  for,  dootless,  ye  will  think  ye  have  tarried  lang 
enough  in  the  Park,  as  they  will  likely  turn  at  the  head  of  the  walk,  and  return  this 
way — and  you  have  a  broad  hint,  I  think,  not  to  cross  the  Prince's  presence  in  a  hurry." 

"  I^ou  may  stay  or  go  as  you  please.  Sir  Slungo,"  said  Nigel,  with  an  expression  of 
calm,  but  deep  resentment ;  "  but,  for  my  own  part,  my  resolution  is  taken.  I  will  quit 
this  public  walk  for  pleasure  of  no  man — still  less  will  I  quit  it  like  one  unworthy  to  be 
seen  in  places  of  public  resort.  I  trust  that  the  Prince  and  his  retinue  will  return  this 
way  as  you  expect ;  for  I  will  abide.  Sir  JMungo,  and  beard  them." 

"Beard  them!"  exclaimed  Sir  Mungo,  in  the  extremity  of  surprise, — "Beard  the 
Prince  of  AVales — the  heir-apparent  of  the  kingdoms! — By  my  saul,  you  shall  beard  him 
yoursell  then." 

Accordingly,  he  was  about  to  leave  Nigel  very  hastily,  when  some  unwonted  touch  of 
good-natured  interest  in  liis  youth  and  inexperience,  seemed  suddenly  to  soften  his 
habitual  cynicism. 

"  The  devil  is  in  me  for  an  auld  fule! "  said  Sir  Mungo ;  "  but  I  must  needs  concern 
mysell — I  that  owe  so  little  (hither  to  fortune  or  my  fellow-creatures,  must,  I  say,  needs 
concern  mysell — with  this  springald,  whom  I  will  warrant  to  be  as  obstinate  as  a  pig 
possessed  with  a  devil,  for  it 's  the  cast  of  his  family  ;  and  yet  I  maun  e'en  fling  aw.iy 
some  sound  advice  on  him. — My  dainty  young  Lord  Glenvarloeh,  understand  me  dis- 
tinctly, for  this  is  no  bairn's  play.  When  the  prince  said  sac  much  to  me  as  I  have 
repeated  to  you,  it  was  equivalent  to  a  command  not  to  appear  again  in  his  presence ; 
wherefore,  take  an  auld  man's  advice  that  wislies  you  weel,  and  maybe  a  wee  thing 
better  than  he  has  reason  to  wish  ony  body.  Jouk,  and  let  the  jaw  gae  by,  like  a  canny 
buirn — gang  hame  to  your  lodgings,  keep   your  foot  frae  ta\crns,  and   j-our  fingers  frae 
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the  dice-box  ;  compound  your  affairs  quietly  wi'  some  ane  that  has  better  favour  than 
yours  about  Court,  and  you  will  get  a  round  spell  of  money  to  carry  you  to  Germany, 
or  elsewhere,  to  push  your  fortune.  It  was  a  fortunate  soldier  that  made  your  family 
four  or  five  hundred  j-ears  syne,  and,  if  you  are  bi-ave  and  fortunate,  you  may  find  the 
way  to  repair  it.     But,  take  my  word  for  it,  that  in  this  Court  you  will  never  thrive." 

When  Sir  Mungo  had  completed  liis  exhortation,  in  which  there  was  more  of  sincere 
sympathy  with  another's  situation,  than  he  had  been  heretofore  known  to  express  in 
behalf  of  any  one.  Lord  Glenvai-loch  replied,  "  I  am  obliged  to  you.  Sir  Mungo — you 
Lave  spoken,  I  think,  with  sincerity,  and  I  thank  you.  But  in  return  for  your  good 
advice,  I  heartily  entreat  you  to  leave  me ;  1  observe  the  Prince  and  his  train  are 
returning  down  the  walk,  and  you  may  prejudice  yourself,  but  cannot  help  me,  by 
remaining  with  me." 

"And  that  is  true,"  said  Sir  Mungo;  "j'et,  were  I  ten  years  younger,  I  would  be 
tempted  to  stand  by  you,  and  gie  them  the  meeting.  But  at  threescore  and  upward, 
men's  courage  turns  cauldrife  ;  and  they  that  canna  win  a  living,  must  not  endanger  the 
small  sustenance  of  their  age.  I  wish  you  weel  through,  my  lord,  but  it  is  an  unequal 
fight."  So  saying,  he  turned  and  limped  away  ;  often  looking  back,  however,  as  if  his 
natural  spirit,  even  in  its  present  subdued  state,  aided  by  his  love  of  contradiction  and 
of  debate,  rendered  him  unwilling  to  adopt  the  course  necessary  for  his  own  security. 

Thus  abandoned  by  his  companion,  whose  departure  he  graced  with  better  thoughts  of 
him  than  those  which  he  bestowed  on  his  appearance,  Nigel  remained  with  his  arms 
folded,  and  reclining  against  a  solitary  tree  which  overhung  the  path,  making  up  his 
mind  to  encounter  a  moment  which  he  expected  to  be  critical  of  his  fate.  But  he  was 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  would  eitlier  address  him,  or  admit  him 
to  expostulation,  in  such  a  public  place  as  the  Park.  Pie  did  not  remain  unnoticed, 
however,  for,  when  he  made  a  respectful  but  haughty  obeisance,  intimating  in  look  and 
manner  that  he  was  possessed  of,  and  undaunted  by,  the  unfavourable  opinion  wliich  the 
Prince  had  so  lately  expressed,  Charles  returned  his  reverence  with  such  a  frown,  as  is 
only  given  by  those  whose  frown  is  authority  and  decision.  The  train  passed  on,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  not  even  appearing  to  see  Lord  Glenvai-loch  ;  while  Lord  Dalgarno, 
though  no  longer  incommoded  by  the  sunbeams,  kept  his  eyes,  which  had  perhaps  been 
dazzled  by  their  former  splendour,  bent  upon  the  ground. 

Lord  Glenvarloeh  had  difficulty  to  restrain  an  indignation,  to  which,  in   the  circum- 
stances, it  would  have  been  madness  to  have  given  vent.     He  started  from  his  reclining 
posture,   and  followed  the  Prince's  train  so  as  to  keep  them  distinctly  in  sight ;  which 
was  very  easy,  as  they  walked  slowly.  Nigel  obser- 
ved them    keep    their  road    towards   the    Palace, 
where  the  Prince  turned  at  the  gate  and  bowed  to 
the  noblemen  in  attendance,  in  token  of  dismissing 
them,  and  entered    the  Palace,  accompanied  only 
by  the    Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  one  or  two  of 
his   equerries.        The  rest  of  the  train,    having 
returned  in  all  dutiful  humility  the  farewell  of  the 
Prince,  began  to  disperse  themselves  through  the 
Park. 

All  this  was  carefully  noticed  by  Lord  Glenvar- 
loeh, who,  as  he  adjusted  bis  cloak,  and  drew  his 
sword-belt  round  so  as  to  bring  the  hilt  closer  to 
his  hand,  muttered — "Dalgarno  shall  explain  all 
this  to  me.  for  it  is  evident  that  he  is  in  the 
secret !" 


Give  way — give  way— I  must  and  will  have  justice. 
And  tell  me  not  of  privilege  and  place; 
Where  I  am  injured,  there  I'll  sue  redress. 
Look  to  it,  every  one  who  bars  my  access; 
1  have  a  heart  to  feel  the  injury, 
A  hand  to  right  myself,  and,  by  my  honour, 
Tii-it  hand  shall  gra.'^p  what  gray-beard  Law  denies  me. 
The  Ciiauber 


I\(^'^ri~'i?''i'  "'as  not  lonj;  ere  Nigel  discovered  Lord  Dalgiu-no  advancing  towards  liim  in 
If^i  t^/"  ^^^  company  of  another  young  man  of  quality  of  the  Prince's  train  ;  and  as 
,§^  r^  C'.  *^^y  directed  their  course  towards  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  Park,  he 
'^'"'  '  "'  ■  concluded  they  were  about  to  go  to  Lord  Huntinglen's.  They  stopped,  how- 
ever, and  turned  up  another  path  leading  to  the  north  ;  and  Lord  Glenvarloch  conceived 
that  tliis  change  of  direction  was  owing  to  their  having  seen  him,  and  their  desire  to 
avoid  him. 

Nigel  followed  them  without  hesitation  by  a  path  which,  winding  around  a  thicket  of 
shrubs  and  trees,  once  more  conducted  him  to  the  less  frequented  part  of  the  Park.  He 
observed  which  side  of  the  thicket  was  taken  by  Lord  Dalgarno  and  his  companion,  and 
he  himself,  walking  hastily  round  the  other  verge,  was  thus  enabled  to  meet  them  face 
to  face. 

"Good-morrow,  my  Lord  Dalgarno,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  sternly. 

"  Ila!  my  friend  Nigel,"  answered  Lord  Dalgarno,  in  his  usual  careless  and  indifferent 
toue,  "  my  friend  Nigel,  with  business  on  his  brow? — but  you  must  wait  till  we  meet  at 
Beaujeu's  at  noon — Sir  Ewes  Ilaldimund  and  I  are  at  present  engaged  in  the  Prince's 
service." 

"  If  )'0u  were  engaged  in  the  King's,  my  lord,"  said  Lord  Glenvai'loch,  "  you  must 
stand  and  answer  me." 

"lley-day!"  said  Lord  Dalgarno,  with  an  air  of  great  astonishment,  "what  passion 
is  this?     AVliy,  Nigel,  this  is  King  Cambyscs'  vein! — You  have  freiiuented  tjie  theatres 
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too  mucli  lately — Away  with  tliis  folly,  man  ;  go,  dine  upon  soup  and  salaii,  drink 
succory-water  to  cool  your  blood,  go  to  bed  at  sundown,  and  defy  those  foul  fiends. 
Wrath  and  Misconstruction." 

"I  have  had  misconstruction  enough  among  you,"  said  (ileuvarloch  in  the  same  tone 
of  determined  displeasure,  "  and  from  you,  my  Lord  Dalgarno,  in  particular,  and  all 
imder  the  mask  of  friendship." 

"Here  is  a  proper  business!"  said  Dalgarno,  turning  as  if  to  appeal  to  Sir  Ewes 
Haldimuiid  ;  "  do  3-ou  see  this  angry  ruffler,  Sir  Ewes  ?  A  month  since,  he  dared  not 
have  looked  one  of  yonder  sheep  in  the  face,  and  now  he  is  a  prince  of  roisterers,  a 
plucker  of  pigeons,  a  controller  of  players  and  poets — and  in  gratitude  for  my  having 
shewn  him  the  way  to  the  eminent  character  which  he  holds  upon  town,  he  comes  hither 
to  quarrel  with  his  best  friend,  if  not  his  only  one  of  decent  station." 

"  I  renounce  such  hollow  friendship,  my  lord,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch  ;  "  I  disclaim 
the  character  which,  even  to  my  very  face,  you  labour  to  fix  upon  me,  and  ere  we  part 
I  will  call  you  to  a  reckoning  for  it." 

"  My  lords  both,"  interrupted  Sir  Ewes  Iluldimund,  "  let  me  remind  you  that  the 
Royal  Park  is  no  place  to  quarrel  in." 

"  I  will  make  my  quarrel  good,"  said  Nigel,  who  did  not  know,  or  in  his  passion  might 
not  have  recollected,  the  privileges  of  the  place,  "  wherever  I  find  my  enemy." 

"  You  shall  find  quarrelling  enough,"  replied  Lord  Dalgarno,  calmly,  "  so  soon  as  you 
assign  a  sufficient  cause  for  it.  Sir  Ewes  Haldimund,  who  knows  the  Court,  will  wan-ant 
you  that  I  am  not  backward  on  such  occasions. — But  of  what  is  it  that  you  now 
complain,  after  having  experienced  nothing  save  kindness  from  me  and  my  fsimily  ?  " 

"  Of  your  family  I  complain  not,"  replied  Lord  Glenvarloch ;  "  they  have  done  for 
me  all  they  could,  more,  far  more,  than  I  could  have  expected  ;  but  you,  my  lord,  have 
suffered  me,  while  you  called  me  your  friend,  to  be  traduced,  where  a  word  of  your 
mouth  would  have  placed  my  character  in  its  true  colours — and  hence  the  injurious 
message  which  I  just  now  received  from  the  Prince  of  Wales.  To  permit  the  mis- 
representation of  a  friend,  my  lord,  is  to  share  in  the  slander." 

"  You  have  been  misinformed,  my  Lord  Glenvarloch,"  said  Sir  Ewes  Haldimund  ; 
"  I  have  myself  often  heard  Lord  Dalgarno  defend  your  character,  and  regret  that  your 
exclusive  attachment  to  the  pleasures  of  a  London  life  prevented  your  paying  your  duty 
regularly  to  the  King  and  Prince." 

"  While  he  himself,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  "  dissuaded  me  from  presenting  myself 
at  Court." 

"  I  will  cut  this  matter  short,"  said  Lord  Dalgarno,  with  haughty  coldness.  "  You 
seem  to  have  conceived,  my  lord,  that  you  and  I  were  Pjdades  and  Orestes — a  second 
edition  of  Damon  and  Pythias — Theseus  and  Pirithoiis  at  the  least.  You  are  mistaken, 
and  have  given  the  name  of  Friendship  to  what,  on  my  part,  was  mere  good-nature 
and  compassion  for  a  raw  and  ignorant  countryman,  joined  to  the  cumbersome  charge 
which  my  father  gave  me  respecting  you.  Your  character,  my  lord,  is  of  no  one's 
drawing,  but  of  your  own  making.  I  introduced  you  where,  as  in  all  such  places, 
there  was  good  and  indifferent  company  to  be  met  with — your  habits,  or  taste,  made 
you  prefer  the  worse.  Your  holy  horror  at  the  sight  of  dice  and  cards  degenerated 
into  the  cautious  resolution  to  play  only  at  those  times,  and  with  such  persons,  as  might 
ensure  you  rising  a  winner — no  man  can  long  do  so,  and  continue  to  be  held  a  gentle- 
man. Such  is  the  reputation  you  have  made  for  yourself,  and  you  have  no  right  to  be 
angry  that  I  do  not  contradict  in  society  what  yourself  know  to  be  true.  Let  us  pass 
on,  my  lord  ;  and  if  you  want  farther  explanation,  seek  some  other  time  and  fitter  place." 

"  No  time  can  be  better  than  the  present,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  whose  resentment 
was  now  excited  to  the  uttermost  by  the  cold-blooded  and  insulting  manner,  in  which 
Dalgarno  vindicated  himself, — "  no  place  fitter  than   the  place  where  we  now  stand. 
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Those  of  my  house  have  ever  avenged  insult  at  the  moment,  and  on  the  spot,  where  it 
was  offered,  were  it  at  the  foot  of  the  throne. — Lord  Dalgarno,  you  are  a  villain  !  draw 
and  defend  yourself."     At  the  same  time  he  unsheathed  his  rapier. 

"Are  you  mad?"  said  Lord  Dalgarno,  stepping  back;  "we  are  in  the  precincts 
of  the  Court ! " 

"  The  better,"  answered  Lord  Glenvarloch  ;  "  I  will  cleanse  them  from  a  calumniator 
and  a  coward."  He  then  pressed  on  Lord  Dalgarno,  and  struck  him  with  the  flat 
of  the  sword. 

The  fray  had  now  atti-acted  attention,  and  the  cry  went  round,  "  Keep  the  peace — 
keep  the  peace — swords  drawn  in  the  Park  ! — What,  ho  !  guards  ! — keepers — yeomen 
rangers  ! "  and  a  number  of  people  came  rushing  to  the  spot  from  all  sides. 

Lord  Dalgarno,  who  had  half  drawn  his  sword  on  receiving  the  blow,  returned  it  to 
his  scabbard  when  he  observed  the  crowd  thicken,  and,  taking  Sir  Ewes  Haldimund  by 
the  arm,  walked  hastily  away,  only  saying  to  Lord  Glenvarloch  as  they  left  him,  "  You 
shall  dearly  abye  this  insult — we  will  meet  again." 

A  decent-looking  elderly  man,  who  observed  tiiat  Lord  Glenvarloch  remained  on  the 
spot,  taking  compassion  on  his  youthful  appearanc-c,  said  to  liim,  "  Are  you  aware  this 
is  a  Star-Chamber  business,  young  gentleman,  and  that  it  may  cost  you  your  right  hand? 
— Shift  for  yourself  before  the  keepers  or  constables  come  up — Get  into  AVhitefriars 
or  somewiiere,  for  sanctuary  and  concealment,  till  you  can  make  friends  or  quit  the  city." 
The  advice  was  not  to  be  neglected.  Lord  Glenvarloch  made  hastily  towards  the  issue 
from  the  Park  by  Saint  James's  Palace,  then  Saint  James's  Hospital.  The  hubbub 
increased  behind  him ;  and  several  peace-officers  of  the  Royal  Household  came  up  to 
apprehend  the  delinquent.  Fortunately  for  Nigel,  a  popular  edition  of  the  cause  of  the 
affray  had  gone  abroad.  It  was  said  that  one  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  companions 
had  insulted  a  stranger  gentleman  from  the  country,  and  that  the  stranger  had  cudgelled 
him  soundly.  A  favourite,  or  the  companion  of  a  favourite,  is  always  odious  to  John 
Bull,  who  has,  besides,  a  partiality  to  those  disputants  who  proceed,  as  lawyers  term  it, 
far  voye  du  fait,  and  both  prejudices  were  in  Nigel's  favour.  The  officers,  therefore, 
who  came  to  apprehend  him,  could  learn  from  the  spectators  no  particulai-s  of  his 
appearance,  or  information  concerning  the  road  he  had  taken  ;  so  that,  for  the  moment, 
he  escaped  being  arrested. 

What  Lord  Glenvarloch  heard  among  the  crowd  as  he  passed  along,  was  sufficient  to 
satisfy  him,  that  in  his  impatient  passion  he  had  placed  himself  in  a  predicament  of  con- 
siderable danger.  He  was  no  stranger  to  the  severe  and  arbitrarj'  proceedings  of  the 
Court  of  Star-Chamber,  especially  in  cases  of  breach  of  privilege,  which  made  it  the 
terror  of  all  men  ;  and  it  was  no  farther  back  than  the  Queen's  time  that  the  punishment 
of  mutilation  had  been  actually  awarded  and  executed,  for  some  offence  of  the  same  kind 
which  he  had  just  committed.  He  had  also  the  comfortable  reflection,  that,  by  his  violent 
quarrel  with  Lord  Dalgarno,  he  must  now  forfeit  the  friendship  and  good  offices  of  that 
nobleman's  father  and  sister,  almost  the  only  persons  of  consideration  in  whom  he  could 
claim  any  interest ;  wliilc  all  the  evil  reports  which  had  been  put  in  circulation  concerning 
his  character,  were  certain  to  weigh  heavily  against  him,  in  a  case  where  much  must 
necessarily  depend  on  the  reputation  of  the  accused.  To  a  youthful  imagination,  the 
idea  of  such  a  punishment  as  mutilation  seems  more  ghastly  than  death  itself:  and  every 
word  which  he  overheard  among  the  groups  which  he  met,  mingled  with,  or  overtook  and 
passed,  announced  this  as  the  penalty  of  his  otfence.  He  dreaded  to  increase  his  pace  for 
fear  of  attracting  suspicion,  and  more  than  once  saw  the  ranger's  officers  so  near  him, 
that  his  wrist  tingled  as  if  already  under  the  blade  of  the  dismembering  knife.  At  length 
he  got  out  of  the  Park,  and  had  a  little  more  leisure  to  consider  what  he  was  next  to  do. 
Whitefriars,  adjacent  to  the  Temple,  then  well  known  by  the  cant  name  of  Alsatia, 
lind  at  tlii:;  time,  and  for  nearly  a  century  afterwards,  the  privilege  of  a  sanctuary,  unless 
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against  the  writ  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  or  of  the  Lords  of  the  Privy-Council.  Indeed, 
as  the  place  abounded  with  desperadoes  of  every  description, — bankrupt  citizens,  ruined 
gamesters,  irreclaimable  prodigals,  desperate  duellists,  bravoes,  homicides,  and  debauched 
profligates  of  every  description,  all  leagued  together  to  maintain  the  immunities  of  their 
asylum — it  was  both  difficult  and  unsafe  for  the  officers  of  the  law  to  execute  warrants, 
emanating  even  from  tlie  highest  authority,  amongst  men  whose  safety  was  inconsistent 
with  warrants  or  authority  of  any  kind.  This  Lord  Glenvarloch  well  knew  ;  and  odious 
as  the  place  of  refuge  was,  it  seemed  the  only  one  where,  for  a  space  at  least,  he  might 
be  concealed  and  secure  from  the  immediate  grasp  of  the  law,  until  he  should  have  leisure 
to  provide  better  for  his  safety,  or  to  get  this  unpleasant  matter  in  some  shape 
accommodated. 

Meanwhile,  as  Nigel  walked  hastily  forward  towards  the  place  of  sanctuary,  he  bitterly 
blamed  himself  for  suflcring  Lord  Dalgarno  to  lead  him  into  the  haunts  of  dissipation ; 
and  no  less  accused  his  intemperate  heat  of  passion,  which  now  liad  driven  him  for  refuge 
into  the  purlieus  of  profane  and  avowed  vice  and  debauchery. 

"  Dalgarno  spoke  but  too  truly  in  that,"  were  his  bitter  reflections  ;  "  I  have  made 
myself  an  evil  reputation  by  acting  on  his  insidious  counsels,  and  neglecting  the  whole- 
some admonitions  which  ought  to  have  claimed  implicit  obedience  from  me,  and  which 
recommended  abstinence  even  from  the  slighest  approach  to  evil.  But  if  I  escape  from 
tiie  perilous  labyrinth  in  which  folly  and  inexperience,  as  well  as  violent  passions,  have 
involved  me,  I  will  find  some  noble  way  of  redeeming  the  lustre  of  a  name  which  was 
never  sullied  until  I  bore  it." 

As  Lord  Glenvarloch  formed  these  prudent  resolutions,  he  entered  the  Temple  Walks, 
whence  a  gate  at  that  time  opened  into  Wbitefriars,  by  which,  as  by  the  more  private 
passage,  he  proposed  to  betake  himself  to  the  sanctuary.  As  he  approached  the  entrance 
to  that  den  of  infamy,  from  which  his  mind  recoiled  even  while  in  the  act  of  taking 
shelter  there,  his  pace  slackened,  while  the  steep  and  broken  stairs  reminded  him  of  the 
facilis  descensus  Averni,  and  rendered  him  doubtful  whether  it  were  not  better  to  brave 
the  worst  which  could  befall  him  in  the  public  haunts  of  honourable  men,  than  to  evade 
punishment  by  secluding  himself  in  those  of  avowed  vice  and  profligacy. 

As  Nigel  hesitated,  a  young  gentleman  of  the  Temple  advanced  towards  him,  whom  he 
had  often  seen,  and  sometimes  conversed  with,  at  the  ordinary,  where  he  was  a  frequent 
and  welcome  guest,  being  a  wild  young  gallant,  indifferently  well  provided  with  money, 
who  spent  at  the  theatres  and  other  gay  places  of  public  resort,  the  time  which  his  father 
supposed  he  was  employing  in  the  study  of  the  law.  But  Reginald  Lowestoffe,  such  was 
the  young  Templar's  name,  was  of  opinion  that  little  law  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
spend  the  revenues  of  the  paternal  acres  which  were  to  devolve  upon  him  at  his  father's 
demise,  and  therefore  gave  himself  no  trouble  to  acquire  more  of  that  science  than  might 
be  imbibed  along  with  the  learned  air  of  the  region  in  which  lie  had  his  chambers.  In 
other  respects,  he  was  one  of  the  wits  of  the  place,  read  Ovid  and  Martial,  aimed  at  quick 
repartee  and  pun,  (often  very  far  fetched,)  danced,  fenced,  played  at  tennis,  and  performed 
sundry  tunes  on  the  fiddle  and  French  horn,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  old  Counsellor 
Barratter,  who  lived  in  the  chambers  immediately  below  him.  Such  was  Reginald  Lowe- 
stoffe, shrewd,  alert,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  town  through  all  its  recesses,  but 
in  a  sort  of  disrespectable  way.  This  gallant,  now  approaching  the  Lord  Glenvarloch, 
saluted  him  by  name  and  title,  and  asked  if  his  lordship  designed  for  the  Chevalier's  this 
day,  observing  it  was  near  noon,  and  the  wood-cock  would  be  on  the  board  ere  they 
could  reach  the  ordinary. 

"  I  do  not  go  there  to-day,"  answered  Lord  Glenvarloch. 

"Which  way,  then,  my  lord?"  said  the  young  Templar,  who  was  perhaps  not 
undesirous  to  parade  a  part  at  least  of  the  street  in  company  with  a  lord,  though  but  a 
Scottish  one. 
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"  I — I — "  said  Nigel,  desiring  to  avail  himself  of  this  young  man's  local  knowledge, 
yet  unwilling  and  ashamed  to  acknowledge  his  intention  to  take  refuge  in  so  disreputable 
a  quarter,  or  to  describe  the  situation  in  which  he  stood — "  I  have  some  curiosity  to  see 
Whitefriars." 

"  AVhat !  your  lordship  is  for  a  frolic  into  Alsatia?"  said  Lowestoffe — "Have  with 
j-ou,  my  lord — you  caunot  have  a  better  guide  to  the  infernal  regions  than  myself.  I 
promise  you  there  are  bona-robas  to  be  found  there — good  wine  too,  ay,  and  good  fellows 
to  drink  it  with,  though  somewhat  suffering  under  the  frowns  of  Fortune.  But  your 
lordship  will  pardon  me — you  are  the  last  of  our  acquaintance  to  whom  I  would  have 
proposed  such  a  voyage  of  discovery." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Master  Lowestoffe,  for  the  good  opinion  you  have  expressed  in 
the  observation,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch ;  "  but  my  present  circumstances  may  render 
even  a  residence  of  a  day  or  two  in  the  sanctuary  a  matter  of  necessity." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Lowestoffe,  in  a  tone  of  great  surprise  ;  "  I  thought  your  lordship  had 
always  taken  care  not  to  risk  any  considerable  stake — I  beg  pardon,  but  if  the  bones 
have  proved  perfidious,  I  know  just  so  much  law  as  that  a  peer's  person  is  sacred  from 
arrest ;  and  for  mere  impecuniosity,  my  lord,  better  shift  can  be  made  elsewhere  than  in 
Whitefriars,  where  all  are  devouring  ea('Ii  other  for  very  poverty." 

"  My  misfortune  has  no  connection  with  want  of  money,"  said  Nigel. 

"  Why,  then,  I  suppose,"  said  Lowestoffe,  "  you  have  been  tilting,  my  lord,  and  have 
pinked  your  man ;  in  which  case,  and  with  a  purse  reasonably  furnished,  you  may  lie 
perdu  in  Whitefriars  for  a  twelvemonth — Marrj',  but  you  must  be  entered  and  received 
as  a  member  of  their  worshipful  society,  my  lord,  and  a  frank  burgher  of  Alsatia — so  far 
you  must  condescend  ;  there  will  be  neither  peace  nor  safety  for  you  else." 

"  My  fault  is  not  in  a  degree  so  deadly,  Master  Lowestoffe,"  answered  Lord  Glenvar- 
loch, "  as  you  seem  to  conjecture — I  have  stricken  a  gentleman  in  the  Park,  tliat  is  ail." 

"  By  my  hand,  my  Lord,  and  you  had  better  have  struck  j'our  sword  through  him  at 
Barns  Elms,"  said  the  Templar.  "  Strike  within  the  verge  of  the  Court !  You  will  find 
that  a  weight)'  dependance  upon  your  hands,  especially  if  your  party  be  of  rank  and  have 
favour." 

"  I  will  be  plain  with  you.  Master  Lowestoffe,"  said  Nigel,  "  since  I  have  gone  thus 
far.     The  person  whom  I  struck  was  Lord  Dalgarno,  whom  you  have  seen  at  Beaujeu's." 

"  A  follower  and  favourite  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  I — It  is  a  most  unhappj-  chance, 
my  lord  ;  but  my  heart  was  formed  in  England,  and  cannot  bear  to  see  a  young  noble- 
man borne  down,  as  you  are  like  to  be.  We  converse  here  greatly  too  open  for  your 
circumstances.  The  Templars  would  suffer  no  bailiff  to  execute  a  writ,  and  no  gentleman 
to  be  arrested  for  a  duel,  within  their  precincts ;  but  in  such  a  matter  between  Lord 
Dalgarno  and  your  lordship,  their  might  be  a  party  on  either  side.  You  must  away 
with  me  instantly  to  my  poor  chambers  here,  hard  by,  and  undergo  some  little  change  of 
dress,  ere  you  take  sanctuary ;  for  else  you  will  have  tlie  whole  rascal  rout  of  the  Friars 
about  you,  like  crows  upon  a  falcon  that  strays  into  their  rookery.  We  must  have  you 
arrayed  something  more  like  the  natives  of  Alsatia,  or  there  will  be  no  life  there  for  j'ou." 

While  Lowestoffe  spoke,  he  pulled  Lord  Glenvarloch  along  with  liim  into  his  chambers, 
where  he  had  a  handsome  librarj-,  filled  with  all  the  poems  and  play-books  which  were 
then  in  fashion.  The  Templar  then  despatched  a  boy,  who  waited  upon  him,  to  procure 
a  dish  or  two  from  the  next  cook's  shop  ;  "  and  this,"  he  said,  "  must  be  your  lordship's 
dinner,  with  a  glass  of  old  .sack,  of  which  my  grandmother  (the  heavens  requite  her  !) 
sent  me  a  dozen  bottles,  with  charge  to  use  the  liquor  only  with  clarified  whey,  when 
I  felt  my  breast  ache  with  over  study.  Marry,  we  will  drink  the  good  lady's  health  in 
it,  if  it  is  your  lordship's  pleasure,  and  you  shall  see  how  we  poor  students  eke  out  our 
mutton-commons  in  the  hall." 

The  outward  door  of  the  chambers  was  barred  so  soon  as  the  boy  had  re-entered  with 
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the  food ;  the  boy  was  ordered  to  keep  close  watch,  and  admit  no  one  ;  and  Lowestoffe, 
by  example  and  precept,  pressed  his  noble  guest  to  partake  of  his  hospitality.  His 
frank  and  forward  manners,  though  much  differing  i'rom  the  courtly  ease  of  Lord 
Dalgarno,  were  calculated  to  make  a  favourable  impression ;  and  Lord  Glenvarloch, 
though  his  experience  of  Dalgarno's  perCdy  had  taught  liim  to  be  cautious  of  reposing 
f;;ith  in  friendly  professions,  could  not  avoid  testifying  his  gratitude  to  the  young 
Templar,  who  seemed  so  anxious  for  his  safety  and  accommodation. 

"  You  may  spare  your  gratitude  any  great  sense  of  obligation,  my  lord,"  said  the 
Templar.  "  No  doubt,  I  am  willing  to  be  of  use  to  any  gentleman  that  has  cause  to 
sing  Fortune  my  foe,  and  particularly  proud  to  serve  your  lordship's  turn  ;  but  I  liave 
also  an  old  grudge,  to  speak  Heaven's  truth,  at  your  opposite.  Lord  Dalgarno." 

"  May  I  ask  upon  what  account.  Master  Lowestoffe?"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch. 

"  Oh,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Templar,  "  it  was  for  a  liap  that  chanced  after  you  left 
the  ordinary,  one  evening  about  three  weeks  since — at  least  I  think  3'ou  were  not  by,  as 
j-our  lordship  always  left  us  before  deep  play  began — I  mean  no  offence,  but  such  was 
your  lordship's  custom  —  when  there  were  words  between  Lord  Dalgarno  and  me 
concerning  a  certain  game  at  gleek,  and  a  certain  mournival  of  aces  held  by  his  lordship, 
which  went  for  eight— tib,  which  went  for  fifteen — twenty-three  in  all.  Now  I  held 
king  and  queen,  being  three — a  natural  towser,  making  fifteen — and  tiddy,  nineteen.  We 
vied  tlie  ruff,  and  revied,  as  your  lordship  may  suppose,  till  the  stake  was  equal  to  half 
jny  yearly  exhibition,  fifty  as  fair  yellow  canary  birds  as  e'er  chirped  in  the  bottom  of  a 
green  silk  purse.  Well,  my  lord,  I  gained  the  cards,  and  lo  you  !  it  pleases  his  lordship 
to  say  that  we  played  without  tiddy ;  and  as  the  rest  stood  by  and  backed  him,  and 
especially  the  sharking  Frenchman,  why,  I  was  obliged  to  lose  more  than  I  shall  gain 
all  the  season. — So  judge  if  I  have  not  a  crow  to  pluck  with  his  lordship.  Was  it  ever 
heard  there  was  a  game  at  gleek  at  the  ordinary  before,  without  counting  tiddy  ? — 
marry  quep  upon  his  lordship! — every  man  who  comes  there  with  his  purse  in  his  hand, 
is  as  free  to  make  new  laws  as  he,  I  hope,  since  touch  pot  touch  penny  makes  every 
man  equal." 

As  Master  Lowestoffe  ran  over  this  jargon  of  the  gaming-table.  Lord  Glenvarloch 
was  both  ashamed  and  mortified,  and  felt  a  severe  pang  of  aristocratic  pride,  when  he 
concluded  in  the  sweeping-clause,  that  the  dice,  like  the  grave,  levelled  those  distin- 
guishing points  of  society,  to  which  Nigel's  early  prejudices  clung  perhaps  but  too 
fondly.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to  object  any  thing  to  the  learned  reasoning  of  the 
young  Templar,  and  therefore  Nigel  was  contented  to  turn  the  conversation,  by  making 
some  inquiries  respecting  the  present  state  of  Whitefriars.  There  also  his  host  was 
at  home. 

"  You  know,  my  lord,"  said  iMaster  Lowestoffe,  "  that  we  Templars  are  a  power  and  a 
dominion  w-ithin  ourselves,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  hold  some  rank  in  our  republic 
— was  treasurer  to  the  Lord  of  Misrule  last  year,  and  am  at  this  present  moment  in 
nomination  for  that  dignity  myself.  In  such  circumstances,  we  are  under  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  an  amicable  intercourse  with  our  neighbours  of  Alsatia,  even  as  the 
Christian  States  find  themselves  often,  in  mere  policy,  obliged  to  make  alliance  with 
the  Grand  Turk,  or  the  Barbary  States." 

"  I  should  have  imagined  you  gentlemen  of  the  Temple  more  independent  of  your 
neighbours,"  said  Glenvarloch. 

"  You  do  us  something  too  much  honour,  my  lord,"  said  the  Templar  ;  "  the 
Alsatians  and  we  have  some  common  enemies,  and  we  have,  under  the  rose,  some 
common  friends.  We  are  in  the  use  of  blocking  all  bailiffs  out  of  our  bounds,  and  we 
are  powerfully  aided  by  our  neighbours,  who  tolerate  not  a  rag  belonging  to  them 
within  theirs.  Moreover  the  Alsatians  have — I  beg  you  to  understand  me — the  power 
of  protecting  or  distressing  our  friends,   male  or  female,  who  may  be  obliged  to  seek 
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.sanctuary  within  their  bounds.  In  short,  the  two  communities  serve  each  other, 
though  the  league  is  between  states  of  unequal  quality,  and  I  may  myself  say,  that 
I  have  treated  of  sundry  weighty  affairs,  and  have  been  a  negotiator  well  approved 
on  both  sides. — But  hark — hark — what  is  that  ?" 

The  sound  by  which  JMaster  Lowestofle  was  interrupted,  was  that  of  a  distant  horn, 
winded  loud  and  kienly,  and  followed  by  a  faint  and  remote  huzza. 

"  There  is  something  doing,"  said  Lowestoffe,  "  in  the  Whitefriars  at  this  moment. 
That  is  the  signal  when  their  privileges  are  invaded  by  tipstaff  or  bailiff;  and  at  the 
blast  of  the  horn  they  all  swai-m  out  to  the  rescue,  as  bees  when  their  hive  is  disturbed. 
— Jump,  Jem,"  he  said,  calling  out  to  the  attendant,  "  and  see  what  they  are  doing  iu 
Alsatia. — That  bastard  of  a  boy,"  he  continued,  as  the  lad,  accustomed  to  the  precipitate 
haste  of  his  master,  tumbled  rather  than  ran  out  of  the  apartment,  and  so  down  stairs, 
"  is  worth  gold  in  this  quarter  —  he  serves  six  masters — four  of  them  in  distinct 
Numbers,  and  you  would  think  him  present  like  a  fairy  at  the  mere  wish  of  him  that  for 
the  time  most  needs  his  attendance.  No  scout  in  Oxford,  no  gip  in  Cambridge,  ever 
matched  him  in  speed  and  intelligence.  He  knows  the  step  of  a  dun  from  that  of  a 
client,  when  it  reaches  the  very  bottom  of  the  staircase ;  can  tell  the  trip  of  a  pretty 
wench  from  the  step  of  a  bencher,  when  at  the  upper  end  of  the  court ;  and  is,  take  him 
all  in  all — But  I  see  your  lordship  is  anxious — May  I  press  another  cup  of  my  kind 
grandmother's  cordial,  or  will  you  allow  me  to  shew  you  my  wardrobe,  and  act  as  3our 
valet  or  groom  of  the  chamber  ? " 

Lord  Glenvarloch  hesitated  not  to  acknowledge  that  he  was  painfully  sensible  of  his 
present  situation,  and  anxious  to  do  what  must  needs  be  done  for  his  extrication. 

The  good-natured  and  thoughth'ss  young  Templar  readily  acquiesced,  and  led  the 
way  into  his  little  bed-room,  where,  from  bandboxes,  portmanteaus,  mail-trunks,  not 
forgetting  an  old  walnut-tree  wardrobe,  he  began  to  select  the  articles  which  he  thought 
more  suited  effectually  to  disguise  his  guest  in  venturing  into  the  lawless  and  turbulent 
society  of  Alsatia. 


Come  hither,  young  one — Mark  me!  Thou  art  now 
'Mongst  men  o'  the  sword,  that  live  by  reputation 
More  than  by  constant  income — Single-suited 
They  are,  1  grant  you;  yet  each  single  suit 
Maintains,  on  the  rough  guess,  a  thousand  foUowers- 
And  they  be  men,  who,  hazarding  their  all. 
Needful  apparel,  necessary  income, 
And  human  body,  and  immortal  soul. 
Do  in  the  very  deed  but  hazard  nothing — 
So  strictly  is  that  all  bound  in  reversion; 
Clothes  to  the  broker,  income  to  the  usurer — 
And  body  to  disease,  and  soul  to  the  foul  fiend; 
TrVlio  laughs  to  see  Soldadoes  and  Fooladoes, 
Play  better  than  himself  his  game  on  earth. 

The  Mohocks. 


*^"  OUR  lordship,"  said  Reginald  Lowestoife,  "  must  be  content  to  exchange 
yi  your  decent  and  court-beseeming  rapier,  which  I  will  retain  in  safe-keeping, 
for  this  broadsword,  with  an  hundred-weight  of  rustj  iron  about  the  hilt, 
''^  and  to  wear  these  huge-paned  slops,  instead  of  your  civil  and  moderate  hose. 
AVe  allow  no  cloak,  for  your  ruffian  always  walks  in  merpo ;  and  the  tarnished  doublet 
of  bald  velvet,  with  its  discoloured  embroidery,  and — I  grieve  to  speak  it — a  few  stains 
from  the  blood  of  the  grape,  will  best  suit  the  garb  of  a  roaring  boy.  I  will  leave  you 
to  change  your  suit  for  an  instant,  till  I  can  help  to  truss  j'ou." 

Lowestoffe  retired,  while  slowly,  and  with  hesitation,  Nigel  obeyed  his  instructions. 
He  felt  displeasure  and  disgust  at  the  scoundrelly  disguise  which  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  assuming ;  but,  when  he  considered  the  bloody  consequences  which  law 
attached  to  this  rash  act  of  violence,  the  easy  and  indifferent  temper  of  James,  the 
prejudices  of  his  son,  the  overbearing  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  which  was 
sure  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale  against  him  ;  and,  above  all,  when  he  reflected  that  lie 
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must  now  look  upon  the  active,  assiduous,  and  insinuating  Lord  Dalgarno  as  a  bitter 
enemy,  reason  told  him  he  was  in  a  situation  of  peril  which  authorized  all  honest  means, 
even  the  most  unseemly  in  outward  appearance,  to  extricate  himself  from  so  dangerous 
a  predicament. 

While  he  was  changing  his  dress,  and  musing  on  these  particulars,  his  friendly  host 
re-entered  tlie  sleeping  ai)artment — "  Zounds  1"  he  said,  "  my  lord,  it  was  well  you  went 
not  straight  into  that  same  Alsatia  of  ours  at  the  time  you  proposed,  for  tlie  hawks 
have  stooped  upon  it.  Here  is  Jem  come  back  with  tidings,  that  he  saw  a  pursuivant 
there  with  a  privy-council  warrant,  and  half  a  score  of  yeomen  assistants,  armed  to  the 
teeth,  and  the  horn  whicli  we  heard  was  sounded  to  call  out  the  posse  of  the  Friars. 
Indeed,  when  old  Duke  Ilildebrod  saw  that  the  quest  was  after  some  one  of  whom  lie 
knew  notliing,  he  permitted,  out  of  courtesy,  the  man-catcher  to  search  tlirough  his 
dominions,  quite  certain  that  they  would  take  little  by  their  motions  ;  for  Duke  Ilildebrod 
is  a  most  judicious  potentate. — Go  back,  you  bastai-d,  and  bring  us  word  when  all  is  quiet." 

"  And  who  may  Duke  Ilildebrod  be?"  said  Lord  Glenvarloeh. 

"  Nouns !  my  lord,"  said  the  Templai-,  "  Iiave  you  lived  so  long  on  the  town,  and 
never  heard  of  the  valiant,  and  as  wise  and  politic  as  valiant,  Duke  Ilildebrod,  grand 
protector  of  the  liberties  of  Alsatia  ?  I  thought  tlie  man  had  never  wliirled  a  die  but 
was  familiar  with  his  fame." 

"  Yet  I  have  never  heard  of  him,  Master  Lowestofle,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloeh  ;  "  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  I  liave  paid  no  attention  to  aught  that  may  have  passed  in  con- 
versation respecting  him." 

"  AVhy,  then,"  said  Lowestoffe — "  but,  first,  let  ine  have  the  honour  of  trussing  you. 
Now,  observe,  I  liave  left  several  of  the  points  untied,  of  set  purpose  ;  and  if  it  ploase 
you  to  let  a  small  portion  of  your  shirt  be  seen  betwixt  your  doublet  and  the  band  of 
your  upper  stock,  it  will  have  so  much  the  more  rakish  effect,  and  will  attract  you 
respect  in  Alsatia,  where  linen  is  something  scarce.  Now,  I  tie  some  of  the  points 
carefully  asquint,  for  your  ruffianly  gallant  never  appears  too  accurately  trussed — so." 

"  Arrange  it  as  you  will,  sir,"  said  Nigel ;  "  but  let  me  hear  at  least  something  of 
the  conditions  of  the  unhappy  district  into  which,  with  other  wretches,  I  am  compelled 
to  retreat." 

"  Why,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Templar,  "  our  neighbouring  state  of  Alsatia,  wliich 
the  law  calls  the  Sanctuary  of  Whitefriars,  has  had  its  mutations  and  revolutions  like 
greater  kingdoms ;  and,  being  in  some  sort  a  lawless,  arbitrary  government,  it  follows, 
of  course,  that  these  have  been  more  frequent  than  our  own  better  regulated  common- 
wealth of  the  Templars,  that  of  Gray's  Inn,  and  other  similar  associations,  have  had  the 
fortune  to  witness.  Our  traditions  and  records  speak  of  twenty  revolutions  witliin  the 
last  twelve  years,  in  which  the  aforesaid  state  has  repeatedly  changed  from  absolute 
despotism  to  republicanism,  not  forgetting  the  intermediate  stages  of  oligarchy,  limited 
monarchy,  and  even  gynocracy ;  for  I  myself  remember  Alsatia  governed  for  nearly 
nine  months  by  an  old  fishwoman.  Then  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  a  broken 
attorney,  who  was  dethroned  by  a  reformado  captain,  who,  proving  tjTannical,  was 
deposed  by  a  hedge-iiarson,  who  was  succeeded,  upon  resignation  of  his  power,  by  Duke 
Jacob  Ilildebrod,  of  that  name  the  first,  whom  Heaven  long  preserve." 

"  And  is  this  potentate's  government,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloeh,  forcing  himself  to 
take  some  interest  in  the  conversation,  "  of  a  despotic  character  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,"  said  the  Templar ;  "  this  said  sovereign  is  too  wise  to  incur, 
like  many  of  his  predecessors,  the  odium  of  wielding  so  important  an  authority  by  his 
own  sole  will.  He  has  established  a  council  of  state,  who  r  gularly  meet  for  their 
morning's  draught  at  seven  o'clock ;  convene  a  second  time  at  eleven  for  their  aute- 
meridiem,  or  whet ;  and,  assembling  in  solemn  conclave  at  the  hour  of  two  afternoon,  for 
the  purpose  of  consulting  for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth,  are  so  prodigal  of  their 
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labour  in  tlie  service  of  tlie  state,  that  they  seldom  separate  before  midnight.  Into 
this  worthy  senate,  composed  partly  of  Duke  Ilildebrod's  predecessors  in  his  high  office, 
whom  he  has  associated  with  him  to  prevent  the  envy  attending  sovereign  and  sole 
authority,  I  must  presently  introduce  your  lordship,  that  they  may  admit  you  to  the 
immunities  of  the  Friars,  and  assign  you  a  place  of  residence." 

"Does  their  authority  extend  to  such  regulation?"  said  Lord  Glenvarlocli. 

"  The  council  account  it  a  main  point  of  their  privileges,  mj'  lord,"  answered 
LowestofFe;  "and  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  tlie  most  powerful  means  by  which  tliey  support 
their  authority.  For,  when  Duke  Hildebrod  and  Iiis  senate  find  a  topping  householder 
in  the  Friars  become  discontented  and  factious,  it  is  but  assigning  him,  for  a  lodger, 
some  fat  bankrupt,  or  new  residenter,  whose  circumstances  require  refuge,  and  whose 
purse  can  pay  for  it,  and  tlie  maleeontent  becomes  as  tractable  as  a  lamb.  As  for  the 
poorer  refugees,  they  let  them  shift  as  they  can;  but  the  I'cgistration  of  their  names  in 
the  Duke's  entry-book,  and  the  payment  of  garnish  conforming  to  their  circumstances, 
is  never  dispensed  with ;  and  the  Friars  would  be  a  very  unsafe  residence  for  the 
stranger  who  should  dispute  these  points  of  jurisdiction." 

"  Well,  Master  LowestofFe,"  said  Lord  Gienvarloch,  "  I  must  be  controlled  by  the 
circumstances  wliich  dictate  to  me  this  state  of  concealment — of  course  I  am  desirous 
not  to  betray  my  name  and  rank." 

"  It  will  be  highly  advisable,  my  lord,"  said  Lowestoffe;  "and  is  a  case  thus  provided 
for  in  the  statutes  of  the  republic,  or  monarchy,  or  whatsoever  you  call  it. — He  who 
desires  that  no  questions  shall  be  asked  him  concerning  his  name,  cause  of  refuge,  and 
the  like,  may  escape  the  usual  interrogations  upon  payment  of  double  the  garnish 
otherwise  belonging  to  his  condition.  Complying  with  this  essential  stipulation,  your 
lordship  may  register  yourself  as  King  of  Bantam  if  you  will,  for  not  a  question  will  be 
asked  of  you. — But  here  comes  our  scout,  with  news  of  peace  and  tranquillity.  Now,  I 
will  go  with  j'our  lordship  myself,  and  present  you  to  the  council  of  Alsatia,  with  all  the 
influence  which  I  have  over  them  as  an  office-bearer  in  the  Temple,  which  is  not  slight; 
for  they  have  come  halting  off  upon  all  occasions  when  we  have  taken  part  against  them, 
and  that  they  well  know.  The  time  is  propitious,  for  as  the  council  is  now  met  in 
Alsatia,  so  the  Temple  walks  are  quiet.  Now,  my  lord,  throw  your  cloak  about  you,  to 
hide  your  present  exterior.  You  shall  give  it  to  the  boy  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  that  go 
down  to  the  Sanctuary;  and  as  the  ballad  says  that  Queen  Eleanor  sunk  at  Charing- 
Cross  and  rose  at  Queenhitlie,  so  you  shall  sink  a  nobleman  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  and 
rise  an  Alsatian  at  Whitefriars." 

They  went  out  accordingly,  attended  by  the  little  scout,  traversed  the  gardens, 
descended  the  stairs,  and  at  the  bottom  the  young  Templar  exclaimed, — "  And  now  let 
ns  .sing,  with  Ovid, 

'  In  nova  fcrt  animus  mutatas  dicere  formas — ' 

Off,  off,  ye  lendings!"  he  continued,  in  the  same  vein.  "  Via,  the  curtain  that  shadowed 
Borgia! — But  how  now,  my  lord?"  he  continued,  when  he  observed  Lord  Gienvarloch 
was  really  distressed  at  the  degrading  change  in  his  situation,  "  I  trust  you  are  not 
offended  at  my  rattling  folly?  I  would  but  reconcile  you  to  your  present  circumstances, 
and  give  you  the  tone  of  this  strange  place.  Come,  cheer  up;  I  trust  it  will  only  be 
your  residence  for  a  very  few  days." 

Nigel  was  only  able  to  press  his  hand,  and  reply  in  a  whisper,  "  I  am  sensible  of  your 
kindness.  I  know  I  must  drink  the  cup  which  my  own  folly  has  filled  for  me.  Pardon 
me,  that,  at  the  first  taste,  I  feel  its  bitterness." 

Reginald  Lowestoffe  was  bustlingly  officious  and  good-natured;  but,  used  to  live  a 
scrambling,  rakish  course  of  life  himself,  he  had  not  the  least  idea  of  the  extent  of  Lord 
Glenvarloch's  mental  sufferings,  and  thought  of  his  temporary  concealment  as  if  it  were 
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merely  the  trick  of  a  wanton  boy,  who  plays  at  hide-and-seek  witli  his  tutor.  With  the 
appearance  of  the  place,  too,  lie  was  familiar — but  on  his  companion  it  produced  a  deep 
sensation. 

The  ancient  Sanctuai-y  at  AVhitefriars  lay  considerably  lower  than  tho  elevated 
terraces  and  gardens  of  the  Temiile,  and  was  therefore  generally  involved  in  the  damps 
and  fogs  arising  from  the  Thames.  The  brick  buildings  by  which  it  was  occupied, 
crowded  closely  on  each  other,  for,  in  a  place  so  rarely  privileged,  ever}'  foot  of  ground 
was  valuable;  but,  erected  in  many  cases  by  persons  whose  funds  were  inadequate  to 
their  speculations,  the  houses  were  generallj'  insufficient,  and  exhibited  the  lamentable 
signs  of  having  become  ruinous  while  they  were  yet  new.  The  wailing  of  children,  the 
scolding  of  their  mothers,  the  miiserable  exhibition  of  ragged  linens  hung  from  the  windows 
to  dry,  spoke  the  wants  and  distresses  of  the  wretched  inhabitants;  while  the  sounds  of 
complaint  were  mocked  and  overwhelmed  in  the  riotous  shouts,  oaths,  profane  songs, 
and  boisterous  laughter,  that  issued  froai  the  alehouses  and  taverns,  which,  as  the 
signs  indicated,  were  equal  in  number  to  all  the  other  houses ;  and,  that  the  full 
character  of  the  place  might  be  evident,  several  ftided,  tinselled,  and  painted  females, 
looked  boldly  at  the  strangers  from  their  open  lattices,  or  more  modestly  seemed  busied 
with  the  cracked  flower-pots,  filled  with  mignonette  and  rosemarj',  which  were  disposed 
in  front  of  the  windows,  to  the  great  risk  of  the  passengers. 

"  Semi-reducta  Venus,"  said  the  Templar,  pointing  to  one  of  these  nymphs,  who 
seemed  afraid  of  observation,  and  partly  concealed  herself  behind  the  casement,  as  she 
chirped  to  a  miserable  blackbird,  the  tenant  of  a  wicker  prison,  which  hung  outside  on 
the  black  brick  wall. — "I  know  the  face  of  yonder  waistcoateer,"  continued  the  guide; 
"  and  I  could  wager  a  rose-noble,  from  the  posture  she  stands  in,  that  she  has  clean 
head-gear,  and  a  soiled  night-rail. — But  here  come  two  of  the  male  inhabitants,  smoking 
like  moving  volcanoes!  These  are  roaring  blades,  whom  Nicotia  and  Trinidado  serve,  I 
dare  swear,  in  lieu  of  beef  and  pudding;  for  be  it  known  to  you,  mj'  lord,  that  the  King's 
counterblast  against  the  Indian  weed  will  no  more  pass  current  in  Alsatia,  than  will  his 
writ  of  capias." 

As  he  spoke,  the  two  smokers  approached;  shaggy,  uncombed  ruflians,  whose  enormous 
mustaches  were  turned  back  over  their  ears,  and  mingled  with  the  wild  elf-locks  of  their 
hair,  much  of  which  was  seen  under  the  old  beavers  which  they  wore  aside  upon  their 
heads,  while  some  straggling  portion  escaped  through  the  rents  of  the  hats  aforesaid. 
Their  tarnished  plush  jerkins,  large  slops,  or  trunk-breeches,  their  broad  greasj'  shoulder- 
belts,  and  discoloured  scarfs,  and  above  all,  the  ostentatious  manner  in  which  the  one 
wore  a  broadsword,  and  the  other  an  extravagantly  long  rapier  and  poniard,  marked  the 
true  Alsatian  bully,  then,  and  for  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  a  well-known  character. 

"  Tour  out,"  said  the  one  ruffian  to  the  other;  "tour  the  bien  niort  twiring  at  the 
gentry  cove!"* 

"  I  smell  a  spy,"  replied  the  other,  looking  at  Nigel.  "  Chalk  him  across  the  peepers 
with  your  cheery."  f 

"  Bing  avast,  bing  avast!"  replied  his  companion;  "yon  other  is  rattling  Reginald 
Lowestoffe  of  the  Temple — I  know  him;  he  is  a  good  boy,  and  free  of  the  province." 

So  saying,  and  enveloping  themselves  in  another  thick  cloud  of  smoke,  they  went  on 
without  farther  greeting. 

"  C/YW-w  i«  acre .'"  said  the  Templar.  "You  hear  what  a  character  the  impudent 
knaves  give  me;  but,  so  it  serves  your  lordship's  turn,  I  care  not. — And,  now,  let  me 
ask  your  lordship  what  name  you  will  assume,  for  wc  are  near  the  ducal  palace  of  Duke 
Ilildebrod." 

"  I  will  be  called  Grahame,"  said  Nigel;  "  it  was  my  mother's  name." 

*  Look  sharp.    See  how  the  girl  is  coquetting  with  the  strange  gallants! 
t  Slash  him  over  the  eya.  with  your  dagger. 
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"Grime,"  repeated  the  Templar,  "will  suit  Alsatia  well  onougli  — both  a  fivtm  ami 
grimy  place  of  refuge." 

"  I  said  Grahame,  sir,  not  Grime,"  said  Nigel,  sometliing  shortly,  and  laying  an 
emphasis  on  the  vowel — for  few  Scotsmen  understand  raillery  upon  the  subject  of 
their  names. 

"I  beg  pardon,  my  lord,"  answered  the  undiseoncerted  ])unstcr;  "but  Grnam  will 
suit  the  circumstance,  too — it  signifies  tribulation  in  tlie  High  Dutch,  and  your  lordship 
must  be  considered  as  a  man  under  trouble." 

Nigel  laughed  at  the  pertinacity  of  the  Templar ;  who,  proceeding  to  point  out  a 
sign  representing,  or  believed  to  represent,  a  dog  attacking  a  bull,  and  running  at  his 
head  in  the  true  scientific  style  of  onset, — "There,"  said  he,  "doth  faithful  Duke 
Hildebrod  deal  forth  laws,  as  well  as  ale  and  strong  waters,  to  liis  faithful  Alsatians. 
Being  a  determined  champion  of  Paris  Garden,  he  has  chosen  a  sign  corresponding  to 
his  habits;  and  he  deals  in  giving  drink  to  the  thirsty,  that  he  himself  may  drink  without 
paying,  and  receive  pay  for  what  is  drunken  by  others. — Let  us  enter  the  ever-open  gate 
of  this  second  Axylus." 

As  they  spoke,  they  entered  the  dilapidated  tavern,  which  was,  nevertheless,  more 
ample  in  dimensions,  and  less  ruinous,  than  many  houses  in  the  same  evil  neighbourhood. 
Two  or  three  haggard,  ragged  drawers,  ran  to  and  fro,  whose  looks,  like  those  of  owls, 
seemed  only  adapted  for  miduiglit,  when  other  creatures  sleep,  and  who  bj'  day  seemed 
bleared,  stupid,  and  only  half  awake.  Guided  by  one  of  these  blinking  Ganyraedes  they 
entered  a  room,  where  the  feeble  rays  of  the  sun  were  almost  wholly  eclipsed  by  volumes 
of  tobacco-smoke,  rolled  from  the  tubes  of  the  company,  while  out  of  the  cloudy  sanctuary 
arose  the  old  chant  of — 

"  Old  Sir  Simon  the  King, 
And  old  Sir  Simon  the  King, 
With  his  malmsey  nose, 
And  his  ale-dropped  hose, 
And  sing  hey  ding-a-ding-ding." 

Duke  Hildebrod,  who  himself  condescended  to  chant  this  ditty  to  liis  loving  subjects, 
was  a  monstrously  fat  old  man,  with  only  one  eye;  and  a  nose  which  bore  evidence  to 
the  frequency,  strength,  and  depth  of  his  potations.  He  wore  a  murrey-coloured  plush 
jerkin,  stained  with  the  overflowings  of  the  tankard,  and  much  the  worse  for  wear,  and 
unbuttoned  at  bottom  for  the  ease  of  his  enormous  paunch.  Behind  him  lay  a  favourite 
bull-dog,  whose  round  head  and  single  black  glancing  eye,  as  well  as  the  creature's  great 
corpulence,  gave  it  a  burlesque  resemblance  to  its  master. 

The  well-beloved  counsellors  who  surrounded  the  ducal  throne,  incensed  it  with 
tobacco,  pledged  its  occupier  in  thick,  clammy  ale,  and  echoed  back  his  choral  songs, 
were  Satraps  worthy  of  such  a  Soldan.  The  buff  jerkin,  broad  belt,  and  long  sword  of 
one,  shewed  him  to  be  a  Low  Country  soldier,  whose  look  of  scowling  importance,  and 
drunken  impudence,  were  designed  to  sustain  his  title  to  call  himself  a  Roving  Blade. 
It  seemed  to  Nigel  that  he  had  seen  this  fellow  somewhere  or  other.  A  hedge-parson, 
or  buckle-beggar,  as  that  order  of  priesthood  has  been  irreverently  termed,  sat  on  the 
Duke's  left,  and  was  easily  distinguished  by  his  torn  band,  flapped  hat,  and  the  remnants 
of  a  rusty  cassock.  Beside  the  parson  sat  a  most  wretched  and  meagre-looking  old  man, 
with  a  threadbare  hood  of  coarse  kersey  upon  his  head,  and  buttoned  about  his  neck, 
while  his  pinched  features,  like  those  of  old  Daniel,  were  illuminated  by 

Through  the  last  look  of  dotage  still  cunning  and  sly.' 

On  his  left  was  placed  a  broken  attorney,  who,  for  some  malpractices,  had  been  struck 
from  the  roll  of  practitioners,  and  who  had  nothing  left  of  his  profession,  excepting  its 
roguery.  One  or  two  persons  of  less  figure,  amongst  whom  there  was  one  face,  which, 
like  that  of  the  soldier,  seemed  not  unknown  to  Nigel,  though  he  could  not  recollect 
where  he  had  seen  it,  completed  the  council-board  of  Jacob  Duke  Hildebrod. 
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The  strangers  had  full  time  to  observe  all  this ;  for  his  grace  the  Duke,  whether 
irresistibly  carried  on  by  the  full  tide  of  harmony,  or  whether  to  impress  the  strangers 
with  a  proper  idea  of  his  consequence,  chose  to  sing  his  ditty  to  an  end  before  addressing 
them,  though,  during  the  whole  time,  he  closely  scrutinized  them  with  his  single  optic. 


When  Duke  Ilildebrod  had  ended  his  song,  he  informed  his  Peers  that  a  worthy  officer 
of  the  Temple  attended  them,  and  commanded  the  captain  and  parson  to  abandon  their 
easy  chairs  in  behalf  of  the  two  strangers,  whom  he  placed  on  his  right  and  left  hand.  The 
worthy  representatives  of  the  army  and  the  church  of  Alsatia  went  to  place  themselves 
on  a  crazy  form  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  which,  ill-calculated  to  sustain  men  of  such 
weight,  gave  way  under  them,  and  the  man  of  the  sword  and  man  of  the  gown  were 
rolled  over  each  other  on  the  floor,  amidst  the  exulting  shouts  of  the  company.  They 
arose  in  wrath,  contending  which  should  vent  his  displeasure  in  the  loudest  and  deepest 
oaths,  a  strife  in  which  the  parson's  superior  acquaintance  with  theology  enabled  him 
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greatly  to  excel  the  captain,  and  were  at  loiigtli  with  difficulty  tranquillized  by  the  arrival 
of  tlie  alarmed  waiters  with  more  stable  chairs,  and  by  a  long  draught  of  the  cooling 
tankiu-d.  When  this  commotion  was  appeased,  and  the  strangers  courteously  accommodated 
with  flagons,  after  the  fashion  of  the  others  present,  the  Duke  drank  prosperity  to  the 
Temple  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  together  witli  a  cup  of  welcome  to  Master  Keginald 
LowestolFe;  and,  this  courtesy  having  been  thankfully  accepted,  the  party  honoured 
prayed  permission  to  call  for  a  gallon  of  Rhenish,  over  which  he  proposed  to  open  his 
business. 

The  mention  of  a  liquor  so  superior  to  their  usual  potations  had  an  instant  and  most 
favourable  eftect  upon  the  little  senate  ;  and  its  immediate  appearance  might  be  said  to 
secure  a  favourable  reception  of  Master  LowestoflFe's  proposition,  which,  after  a  round  or 
tn-o  had  circulated,  he  explained  to  be  the  admission  of  his  friend  Master  Nigel  Grahame 
to  the  benefit  of  the  sanctuary  and  other  immunities  of  Alsatia,  in  the  character  of  a 
grand  compounder ;  for  so  were  those  termed  who  paid  a  double  fee  at  their  matri- 
culation, in  order  to  avoid  laying  before  the  senate  the  peculiar  circumstances  which 
compelled  them  to  take  refuge  there. 

The  worthy  Duke  heard  the  proposition  with  glee,  which  glittered  in  his  single  eye  ; 
and  no  wonder,  as  it  was  a  rare  occurrence,  and  of  peculiar  advantage  to  his  private 
revenue.  Accordingly,  he  commanded  his  ducal  register  to  be  brought  him,  a  huge 
book,  secured  with  brass  clasps  like  a  merchant's  ledger,  and  whose  leaves,  stained  with 
wine,  and  slabbered  with  tobacco  juice,  bore  the  names  probably  of  as  many  rogues  as 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Calendar  of  Newgate. 

Nigel  was  then  directed  to  lay  down  two  nobles  as  his  ransom,  and  to  claim  privilege 
by  reciting  the  following  doggerel  verses,  which  were  dictated  to  him  by  the  Duke  : — 

'*  Your  suppliant,  by  name  His  freedom  to  sue, 

Nigel  Grahame,  And  rescue  by  you — 

In  fear  of  mishap  Through  weapon  and  wit, 

From  a  shoulder-tap;  From  warrant  and  writ, 

And  dreading  a  claw  From  bailiif's  hand, 

From  the  talons  of  law,  From  tipstaff's  wand. 
That  are  sharper  than  briers;  Is  come  hither  to  Whitefriars." 

As  Duke  Hildebrod  with  a  tremulous  hand  began  to  make  the  entry,  and  had  already, 
with  superfluous  generosity,  spelled  Nigel  with  two  g's  instead  of  one,  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  parson.*  This  reverend  gentleman  had  been  whispering  for  a  minute  or  two,  not 
with  the  captain,  but  with  that  other  individual,  who  dwelt  imperfectly,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  in  Nigel's  memory,  and  being,  perhaps,  still  something  malecontent 
on  account  of  the  late  accident,  he  now  requested  to  be  heard  before  the  registration 
took  place. 

"  The  person,"  he  said,  "  who  hath  now  had  the  assurance  to  propose  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  this  honourable  society,  is,  in  plain  terms,  a 
beggarly  Scot,  and  we  have  enough  of  these  locusts  in  London  ali-eady — if  we  admit  such 
palmer-worms  and  caterpillars  to  the  Sanctuary,  we  shall  soon  have  the  whole  nation." 

"  We  are  not  entitled  to  inquire,"  said  Duke  Hildebrod,  "  whether  he  be  Scot,  or 
French,  or  English  ;  seeing  he  has  honourably  laid  down  his  garnish,  he  is  entitled  to 
our  protection." 

"  Word  of  denial,  most  Sovereign  Duke,"  replied  the  parson,  "  I  ask  him  no  questions 
— his  speech  bewrayeth  him — he  is  a  Galilean — and  his  garnish  is  forfeited  for  his 
assurance  in  coming  within  this  our  realm  ;  and  I  call  on  you,  Sir  Duke,  to  put  the  laws 
in  force  against  him ! " 


*  This  curious  register  is  still  in  existence,  being  in  possession  of  that  eminent  antiquary  Dr.  Drj-asdust,  who  liberally 
oflTeredthe  author  permission  to  have  the  autograph  of  Duke  Hildebrod  engraved  as  an  illustration  of  this  passage.  Unhappily, 
being  rigorous  as  Ritson  himself  in  adhering  to  the  very  letter  of  his  copy,  the  worthy  Doctor  clogged  his  munificence  with 
the  condition  that  we  should  adopt  the  Duke's  orthography,  and  entitle  the  work  "  The  Fortunes  of  Niggle,"  with  which 
stipulation  we  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  comply. 
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The  Templar  here  rose,  nnd  was  about  to  interrupt  the  deliberations  of  the  court 
when  the  Duke  gravely  assured  him  that  he  should  be  heard  in  behalf  of  his  friend,  so 
soon  as  the  council  had  finished  tlieir  deliberations. 

The  attorney  next  rose,  and,  intimating  that  he  was  to  speak  to  the  i)oint  of  law,  said 
— "  It  was  easy  to  be  seen  that  this  gentleman  did  not  come  here  in  any  civil  case,  and 
that  he  believed  it  to  be  the  story  they  had  already  heard  of,  concerning  a  blow  giv<Mi 
witliin  the  verge  of  the  Park — that  tlie  Sanctuary  would  not  bear  out  the  offender  in 
such  case  — and  that  the  queer  old  Chief  would  send  down  a  broom  whicli  sliould  sweep 
the  streets  of  Alsatia  from  the  Strand  to  the  Stairs ;  and  it  was  even  policy  to  think 
what  evil  might  come  to  their  republic,  by  sheltering  an  alien  in  such  circumstances." 

The  captain,  who  had  sat  impatiently  while  these  opinions  were  expressed,  now  sprung 
on  his  feet  with  the  vehemence  of  a  cork  bouncing  from  a  bottle  of  brisk  beer,  and, 
turning  up  his  mustaches  with  a  martial  air,  cast  a  glance  of  contempt  on  the  lawyer  and 
churchman,  while  lie  thus  expressed  his  opinion. 

"  Most  noble  Duke  Ilildebrod!  When  I  hear  such  base,  skeldering,  coistril  propo- 
sitions come  from  the  counsellors  of  your  grace,  and  when  I  remember  the  Huff's,  the 
Muns,  and  the  Tit3'retu's  by  whom  your  grace's  ancestors  and  predecessors  were  advised 
on  such  occasions,  I  begin  to  think  the  spirit  of  action  is  as  dead  in  Alsatia  as  in  my 
old  grannam  ;  and  yet  who  thinks  so  thinks  a  lie,  since  I  will  find  as  many  roaring  boys 
in  the  Friars  as  shall  keep  the  liberties  against  all  the  scavengers  of  Westminster.  And, 
if  we  should  be  overborne  for  a  turn,  death  and  darkness!  have  we  not  time  to  send  the 
gentleman  oft'  by  water,  either  to  Paris  Garden  or  to  the  bankside?  and,  if  he  is  a  gallant 
of  true  breed,  will  he  not  make  us  full  amends  for  all  the  trouble  we  have?  Let  other 
societies  exist  by  the  law,  I  say  that  we  brisk  boys  of  the  Fleet  live  in  spite  of  it ;  and 
thrive  best  when  we  are  in  right  opposition  to  sign  and  seal,  writ  and  warrant,  sergeant 
nnd  tipstaff,  catchpoll  and  bumbailey." 

This  speech  was  followed  by  a  murmur  of  approbation,  and  Lowestoff'e,  striking  in 
before  the  favourable  sound  had  subsided,  reminded  the  Duke  and  his  council  how  much 
the  security  of  their  state  depended  upon  the  amit}'  of  the  Templars,  who,  by  closing 
their  gates,  could  at  pleasure  shut  against  the  Alsatians  the  communication  betwixt  the 
Friars  and  tlie  Temple,  and  that  as  they  conducted  themselves  on  this  occasion,  so  would 
they  secui-e  or  lose  the  benefit  of  his  interest  with  his  own  body,  whicii  they  knew  to  be 
not  inconsiderable.  "  And,  in  respect  of  my  friend  being  a  Scotsman  and  alien,  as  has 
been  observed  by  the  reverend  divine  and  learned  lawyer,  you  are  to  consider,"  said 
Lowestoff'e,  "  for  what  he  is  pursued  hither — why,  for  giving  the  bastinado,  not  to  an 
Englishman,  but  to  one  of  his  own  countrymen.  And  for  my  own  simple  part,"  he 
continued,  touching  Lord  Glenvarloch  at  the  same  time,  to  make  him  understand  he 
spoke  but  in  jest,  "if  all  the  Scots  in  London  were  to  figlit  a  Welch  main,  and  kill  cacli 
other  to  a  man,  the  survivor  would,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be  entitled  to  our  gratitude, 
as  having  done  a  most  acceptable  service  to  poor  Old  England." 

A  shout  of  laughter  and  applause  followed  this  ingenious  apologj'  for  the  client's  state 
of  alienage;  and  tlie  Templar  followed  up  his  plea  with  the  following  pithj- proposition  : — 
"  I  know  well,"  said  he,  "  it  iS  the  custom  of  the  fathers  of  this  old  and  honourable 
republic,  ripely  and  well  to  consider  all  their  proceedings  over  a  proper  allowance  of 
liquor ;  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  propose  tlie  breach  of  so  laudable  a  custom,  or  to  pretend 
that  such  an  affair  as  the  present  can  be  well  and  constitutionally  considered  during  the 
discussion  of  a  pitiful  gallon  of  sack.  But,  as  it  is  the  same  thing  to  this  honourable 
conclave  whetlier  they  drink  first  and  determine  afterwards,  or  whether  they  determine 
first  and  drink  afterwards,  I  propose  your  grace,  with  the  advice  of  your  wise  and  potent 
senators,  shall  pass  your  edict,  granting  to  mine  honourable  friend  the  immunities  of  the 
place,  and  assigning  him  a  lodging,  according  to  j'our  wise  forms,  to  which  he  will 
presently  retire,  being  somewliat  spent  with  this  day's  aetiim  ;  whereupon  I  will  presently 
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order  you  a  rumllot  of  Rlienisli,  witli  a  correspoiuling  quantity  of  neats'  tongues  and 
pickled  herrings,  to  make  you  all  as  glorious  as  George-a-Green." 

This  overture  was  received  with  a  general  shout  of  applause,  which  altogether  drowned 
the  voice  of  the  dissidents,  if  any  there  were  amongst  the  Alsatian  senate  who  could 
have  resisted  a  proposal  so  popular.  The  words  of,  "Kind  heart! — noble  gentleman! — 
generous  gallant!  "  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth  ;  the  inscription  of  the  petitioner's  name 
in  the  great  book  was  hastily  completed,  and  the  oath  administered  to  him  by  the  worthy 
Doge.  Like  the  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  of  the  ancient  Cambro-Britons,  and  other 
primitive  nations,  it  was  couched  in  poetry,  and  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  By  spigot  and  barrel, 

By  bilboe  and  buff; 
Thou  art  sworn  to  tlie  quarrel 

or  the  blades  of  the  huff. 
For  Wbitefriars  and  its  claims 

To  be  champion  or  martyr, 
And  to  tight  for  its  dames 

Like  a  Knight  of  the  Garter." 

Nigel  felt,  and  indeed  exhibited,  some  disgust  at  this  mummery  ;  but,  the  Templar 
reminding  him  that  he  was  too  far  advanced  to  draw  back,  he  repeated  the  words,  or 
rather  assented  as  they  were  repeated  by  Duke  Ilildebrod,  who  concluded  the  ceremony 
by  allowing  him  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  in  the  following  form  of  prescriptive 
doggerel : — 

"  From  the  touch  of  the  tip.  To  st.ire  and  to  stab. 

From  the  blight  of  the  warrant,  .                And  to  brandish  your  dagger 

From  the  watchmen  who  skip  In  the  cause  of  your  drsb ; 

On  the  Harman  Beck's  errand ;  To  walk  wool-ward  in  winter. 

From  the  bailiff's  cramp  speech,  Drink  brandy,  and  smoke, 

That  makes  man  a  thrall,  Ani  go  fresi 


I  charm  thee  from  each.  For  want  of  a  cloak : 

And  I  charm  thee  from  all.  To  eke  out  your  living 

Thy  freedom's  complete  By  the  wag  of  your  elbow, 

jVs  a  blade  of  the  Huif.  By  fulham  and  gourd. 

To  be  cheated  and  cheat.  And  by  baring  of  bilboe  ; 

To  be  cufTd  and  to  cuff;  To  live  by  your  shifts. 

To  stride,  swear,  and  swagger.  And  to  swear  by  your  honour, — 

To  driuk  till  you  stagger.  Are  the  freedom  and  gifts 

Of  which  I  am  the  donor."* 

This  homily  being  performed,  a  dispute  arose  concerning  the  special  residence  to  be 
assigned  the  new  brother  of  the  Sanctuary ;  for,  as  the  Alsatians  held  it  a  maxim  in 
their  commonwealth  that  ass's  milk  fattens,  there  was  usually  a  competition  among  the 
inhabitants  which  should  have  the  managing,  as  it  was  termed,  of  a  new  member  of  the 
society. 

The  Hector  who  had  spoken  so  warmly  and  critically  in  Nigel's  behalf,  stood  out  now 
chivalrously  in  behalf  of  a  certain  Blowselinda,  or  Bonstrops,  who  had,  it  seems,  a  room 
to  hire,  once  the  occasional  residence  of  Slicing  Dick  of  Paddington,  who  lately  suffered 
at  Tyburn,  and  whose  untimely  exit  had  been  hitherto  mourned  by  the  damsel  in  solitary 
widowhood,  after  the  fashion  of  the  turtle-dove. 

The  captain's  interest  was,  however,  overruled,  in  behalf  of  the  old  gentleman  in  the 
kersey  hood,  who  was  believed,  even  at  his  extreme  age,  to  understand  the  plucking  of 
a  pigeon,  as  well,  or  better,  than  any  man  of  Alsatia. 

This  venerable  personage  was  an  usurer  of  some  notoriety,  called  Trapbois,  and  had 
very  lately  done  the  state  considerable  service  in  advancing  a  subsidy  necessary  to  secure 
a  fresh  import-ation  of  liquors  to  the  Duke's  cellars,  the  wine-merchant  at  the  Vintry 
being  scrupulous  to  deal  with  so  great  a  man  for  any  thing  but  ready  money. 

When,  therefore,  the  old  gentleman  arose,  and,  with  much  coughing,  reminded  the 

*  Of  the  cantwords  used  in  this  inauguratoryoration.somoare  obvious  in  their  meaning,  others,  asHarman  Beck  (constable,) 
and  the  like,  derive  their  source  from  that  ancient  piece  of  lexicography,  the  Slang  Dictionary. 
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Duke  that  he  had  a  poor  apartment  to  let,  the  claims  of  all  others  were  set  aside,  and 
Nigel  was  assigned  to  Trapbois  as  his  guest. 

No  sooner  was  this  arrangement  made,  than  Lord  Glenvarloch  expressed  to  Lowestofle 
his  impatience  to  leave  this  discreditable  assembly,  and  took  his  leave  with  a  careless 
haste,  which,  but  for  tlie  rundlet  of  llhenisli  wine  that  entered  just  as  he  left  the  apart- 
ment, mijiht  liave  been  taken  in  bad  part.  The  young  Templar  accompanied  his  friend 
to  the  house  of  the  old  usurer,  with  the  road  to  wliich  lie  and  some  other  youngsters 
about  the  Temple  were  even  but  too  well  acquainted.  On  the  way,  he  assured  Lord 
Glenvarloch  that  lie  was  going  to  the  only  clean  house  in  Wliitefriars ;  a  property  wliich 
it  owed  solely  to  the  exertions  of  the  old  man's  only  daughter,  an  elderly  damsel,  ugly 
enough  to  frighten  sin,  yet  likely  to  be  wealthy  enough  to  tempt  a  puritan,  so  soon  as 
the  devil  had  got  her  old  dad  for  his  due.  As  Lowestoffe  spoke  thus,  they  knocked  at 
the  door  of  the  house,  and  the  sour  stern  countenance  of  the  female  by  whom  it  was 
opened,  fully  confirmed  all  that  the  Templar  had  said  of  the  hostess.  .She  heard,  with 
an  ungracious  and  discontented  air,  the  young  Templai-'s  information,  that  the  gentleman, 
his  companion,  was  to  be  her  father's  lodger,  muttered  something  about  the  trouble 
it  was  likely  to  occasion,  but  ended  by  shewing  the  stranger's  apartment,  which  was 
better  than  could  have  been  augured  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  place,  and 
much  larger  in  extent  than  that  which  he  had  occupied  at  Paul's  Wharf,  though 
inferior  to  it  in  neatness. 

Lowestoffe,  having  thus  seen  his  friend  fairly  installed  in  his  new  apartment,  and  having 
obtained  for  him  a  note  of  the  rate  at  which  he  could  be  accommodated  with  victuals 
from  a  neighbouring  cook's  shop,  now  took  his  leave,  offering,  at  the  same  time,  to  send 
the  whole,  or  any  part  of  Lord  Glenvarloch's  baggage,  from  his  former  place  of  residence 
to  his  new  lodging.  Nigel  mentioned  so  few  articles,  that  the  Templar  could  not 
help  observing,  that  his  lordship,  it  would  seem,  did  not  intend  to  enjoy  his  new 
privileges  long. 

"  They  are  too  little  suited  to  my  habits  and  taste,  that  I  should  do  so,"  replied  Lord 
Glenvarloch. 

"  You  may  change  your  opinion  to-morrow,"  said  Lowestoffe;  "and  so  I  wish  you 
good  even.     To-morrow  I  will  visit  you  betimes." 

The  morning  came,  but,  instead  of  the  Templar,  it  brought  only  a  letter  from  him. 
The  epistle  stated,  that  Lowestoffe's  visits  to  Alsatia  had  drawn  down  the  animadversions 
of  some  crabbed  old  pantaloons  among  the  benchers,  and  that  he  judged  it  wise  not  to 
come  hither  at  present,  for  fear  of  attracting  too  much  attention  to  Lord  Glenvarloch's 
place  of  residence.  He  stated,  that  he  had  taken  measures  for  the  safety  of  his  baggage, 
and  would  send  him,  by  a  safe  hand,  his  money-casket,  and  what  articles  he  wanted. 
Then  followed  some  sage  advices,  dictated  by  Lowestoffe's  acquaintance  with  Alsatia  and 
its  manners.  He  advised  him  to  keep  the  usurer  in  the  most  absolute  uncertainty  con- 
cerning the  state  of  his  funds — never  to  throw  a  main  with  the  captain,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  playing  dry-fisted,  and  paying  his  losses  with  three  vowels;  and,  finally,  to 
beware  of  Duke  Ilildebrod,  who  was  as  sharp,  he  said,  as  a  needle,  though  he  had  no 
more  eyes  than  are  possessed  by  that  necessary  implement  of  female  industry. 


®itlis.pi£r  irl)£  <glttsl)tiEiinJ|). 


Mother.     What!  dazzled  by  a  flash  of  Cupid's  mirror 
With  which  the  boy,  as  mortal  urchins  wont, 
Flings  back  the  sunbeam  in  the  eye  of  passengers — 
Then  laughs  to  see  them  stumble! 

Daughter.     Mother!  no — 
It  was  a  lightning  flash  which  dazzled  me, 
And  never  shall  these  eyes  see  true  again. 

Belf  and  Pudding. — Aji  old  English  Comedy. 


^F<r^^'>,T  is  necessary  that  we  should  leave  our  hero  Nigel  for  a  time,  although  in  a 
f/A,;fcfe>  situation  neither  safe,  comfortable,  nor  creditable,  in  order  to  detail  some  par- 
^An^Xf  ticulars  which  have  immediate  connection  with  his  lortunes. 
1  ■k'^f^oi  j(.  ^.jjg  ijyt  the  third  day  after  he  had  been  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  house 
of  old  Trapbois,  the  noted  usurer  of  Whitefriars,  commonly  called  Golden  Trapbois,  when 
the  pretty  daughter  of  old  Ramsay,  the  watchmaker,  after  having  piously  seen  her  father 
finish  his  breakfast,  (from  the  fear  that  he  might,  in  an  abstruse  fit  of  thought,  swallow 
the  salt-cellar  instead  of  a  crust  of  the  brown  loaf,)  set  forth  from  the  house  as  soon  as  he 
was  again  plunged  into  the  depth  of  calculation,  and,  accompanied  only  by  that  faithful 
old  drudge,  Janet,  the  Scots  laundress,  to  whom  her  whims  were  laws,  made  her  way  to 
Lombard  Street,  and  disturbed,  at  the  unusual  hour  of  eight  in  the  morning,  Aunt  Judith, 
the  sister  of  her  worthy  godfather. 

The  venerable  maiden  received  her  young  visiter  with  no  great  complacency  ;  for, 
naturally  enough,  .she  had  neither  the  same  admiration  of  her  very  pretty  countenance, 
nor  allowance  for  her  foolish  and  girlish  impatience  of  temper,  which  Master 
George  Heriot  entertained.     Still  Mistress  Margaret  was  a  favourite  of  her  brother's 
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whose  will  was  to  Aunt  Judith  a  supreme  law  ;  and  she  contented  herself  with  asking 
lier  untimely  visiter,  "  what  she  made  so  eai-ly  with  her  pale,  chitty  face,  in  the  streets 
of  London?" 

"I  would  speak  with  the  Lady  Ilerinione,"  answered  the  almost  breathless  girl,  wliile 
the  blood  ran  so  fast  to  her  ftice  as  totally  to  remove  the  objection  of  paleness  which 
Aunt  Judith  had  made  to  her  complexion. 

"With  the  Lady  Ilerniione  ?"  said  Aunt  Judith — "with  the  Lady  Herraioiie?  and  at 
this  time  of  the  morning,  wiien  she  will  scarce  see  any  of  the  family,  even  at  seasonable 
hours  ?  You  are  crazy,  you  silly  wench,  or  you  abuse  the  indulgence  which  my  brother 
and  the  lady  have  shewn  to  you." 

"  Indeed,  indeed  I  have  not,"  repeated  Margaret,  struggling  to  retain  the  unbidden 
tear  which  seemed  ready  to  burst  out  on  the  slightest  occasion.  "  Do  but  say  to  the 
lady  that  your  brother's  god-daughter  desires  earnestly  to  speak  to  her,  and  I  know  she 
will  not  refuse  to  see  me." 

Aunt  Judith  bent  an  earnest,  suspicious,  and  inquisitive  glance  on  her  young  visiter. 
"  You  might  make  me  your  secretary,  my  lassie,"  she  said,  "  as  well  as  tlie  Lady  Herraione. 
I  am  older,  and  better  skilled  to  advise.  I  live  more  in  the  world  than  one  who  shuts 
herself  up  within  four  rooms,  and  I  have  the  better  means  to  assist  you." 

"  Oh !  no — no — no,"  said  Margaret,  eagerly,  and  with  more  earnest  sincerity  than 
complaisance  ;  "  there  are  some  things  to  whicli  you  cannot  advise  me.  Aunt  Judith.  It 
is  a  case — pardon  me,  my  dear  aunt — a  case  beyond  your  counsel." 

"  I  am  glad  on't,  maiden,"  said  Aunt  Judith,  somewhat  angrily  ;  "  for  I  think  the  follie- 
of  the  young  people  of  this  generation  would  drive  mad  an  old  brain  like  mine.  Here 
you  come  on  the  viretot,  tlirough  the  whole  streets  of  London,  to  talk  some  nonsense  to 
a  lady,  who  scarce  sees  God's  sun,  but  when  he  shines  on  a  brick  wall.  But  I  will  tell 
her  )'ou  are  here." 

She  went  away,  and  shortly  returned  with  a  dry — "  Mistress  Marget,  the  lady  will  be 
glad  to  see  you  ;  and  that's  more,  my  young  madam,  than  you  had  a  right  to  count  upon." 

Mistress  Margaret  hung  her  head  in  silence,  too  much  perplexed  by  the  train  of  her 
own  embarrassed  thouglifs,  for  attempting  either  to  conciliate  Aunt  Judith's  kindness,  or, 
which  on  other  occasions  would  have  been  as  congenial  to  her  own  humour,  to  retaliate 
on  her  cross-tempered  remarks  and  manner.  She  followed  Aunt  Judith,  therefore,  in 
silence  and  dejection,  to  the  strong  oaken  door  which  divided  the  Lady  Hermione's 
apartments  from  the  rest  of  George  Heriot's  spacious  house. 

At  the  door  of  this  sanctuary  it  is  necessary  to  pause,  in  order  to  correct  the  reports 
with  wliich  Richie  Moniplies  had  filled  his  master's  ear,  respecting  the  singular  appearance 
of  that  lady's  attendance  at  prayers,  whom  we  now  own  to  be  by  name  the  Lady  Hermione. 
Some  part  of  these  exaggerations  had  been  communicated  to  the  worthy  Scotsman  by 
Jenkin  Vincent,  who  was  well  experienced  in  the  species  of  wit  which  has  been  long  a 
favourite  in  the  city,  under  the  names  of  crossbiting,  giving  the  dor,  bamboozling,  cramming, 
hoaxing,  humbugging,  and  quizzing  ;  for  which  sport  Richie  Moniplies,  with  his  solemn 
gravity,  totally  unapprehensive  of  a  joke,  and  his  natural  propensity  to  the  marvellous, 
formed  an  admirable  subject.  Farther  ornaments  the  tale  had  received  i'rora  Richie 
himself,  whose  tongue,  especially  when  oiled  with  good  liquor,  had  a  considerable 
tendency  to  amplification,  and  who  failed  not,  while  he  retailed  to  his  master  all  the 
wondcn-ful  circumstances  narrated  by  Vincent,  to  add  to  them  many  conjectures  of  his 
own,  which  his  imagination  had  over-hastily  converted  into  facts. 

Yet  the  life  which  Lady  Hermione  had  led  for  two  years,  during  which  she  had  been 
the  inmate  of  George  Heriot's  house,  was  so  singular,  as  almost  to  sanction  many  of  the 
wild  reports  which  went  abroad.  The  house  which  the  worthy  goldsmitli  inhabited, 
had  in  former  times  belonged  to  a  powerful  and  wealthy  baronial  family,  which,  during 
tlie  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  terminated  in  a  dowager  lady,  very  wealthy,  very  devout,  and 
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most  inalienably  attached  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Tlie  chosen  friend  of  the  Honourable 
Lady  Foljambe  was  the  Abbess  of  Saint  Koque's  Nunnery,  like  herself  a  conscientious, 
rigid,  and  devoted  Papist.  When  the  house  of  Saint  Roque  was  despotically  dissolved 
by  the  Jiat  of  the  impetuous  monarch,  the  Lady  Foljambe  received  her  friend  into  her 
spacious  mansion,  together  with  two  vestal  sisters,  who,  like  their  Abbess,  were  deter- 
mined to  follow  the  tenor  of  their  vows,  instead  of  embracing  the  profane  liberty  which 
the  Monarch's  will  had  thrown  in  their  choice.  For  their  residence,  the  Lady  Foljambe 
contrived,  with  all  secrecy — for  Henry  might  not  have  relished  her  interference — to  set 
apart  a  suite  of  four  rooms,  with  a  little  closet  fitted  up  as  an  oratory,  or  chapel ;  the 
whole  apartment  fenced  by  a  strong  oaken  door  to  exclude  strangers,  and  accommodated 
with  a  turning  wheel  to  receive  necessaries,  according  to  the  practice  of  all  nunneries. 
In  this  retreat,  the  Abbess  of  Saint  Eoquc  and  her  attendants  passed  many  years, 
communicating  only  with  the  Lady  Foljambe,  who,  in  virtue  of  their  prayers,  and  of  the 
support  she  aflforded  them,  accounted  herself  little  less  than  a  saint  on  earth.  The 
Abbess,  fortunately  for  herself,  died  before  her  munificent  patroness,  who  lived  deep  in 
Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  ere  she  was  summoned  by  fiite. 

The  Lady  Foljambe  was  succeeded  in  this  mansion  by  a  sour  fanatic  knight,  a  distant 
and  collateral  relation,  who  claimed  the  same  merit  for  expelling  the  priestess  of  Baal, 
which  his  predecessor  had  founded  on  maintaining  the  votaresses  of  Heaven.  Of 
tlie  two  unhappy  nuns,  driven  from  their  ancient  refuge,  one  went  beyond  sea  ;  the 
otiier,  unable  from  old  age  to  undertake  such  a  journey,  died  under  the  roof  of  a  faithful 
Catholic  widow  of  low  degree.  Sir  Paul  Crambagge,  having  got  rid  of  the  nuns, 
spoiled  the  chapel  of  its  ornaments,  and  had  thoughts  of  altogether  destroying  the 
apartment,  until  checked  by  the  reflection  that  the  operation  would  be  an  unnecessary 
expense,  since  he  only  inhabited  three  rooms  of  the  large  mansion,  and  had  not  there- 
fore the  slightest  occasion  for  any  addition  to  its  accommodations.  His  son  proved  a 
waster  and  a  prodigal,  and  from  him  the  house  was  bought  by  our  friend  George  Heriot, 
who,  finding,  like  Sir  Paul,  the  house  more  than  sufficiently  ample  for  his  accommoda- 
tion, left  the  Foljambe  apartment,  or  Saint  Eoque's  rooms,  as  they  were  called,  in  the 
state  in  which  he  found  them. 

About  two  years  and  a  half  before  our  history  opened,  when  Heriot  was  absent  upon 
an  expedition  to  the  Continent,  he  sent  special  orders  to  his  sister  and  his  cash-keeper, 
directing  that  the  Foljambe  apartment  should  be  fitted  up  handsomely,  though  plainly, 
for  the  reception  of  a  lady,  who  would  make  it  her  residence  for  some  time ;  and  who 
would  live  more  or  less  with  his  own  family  according  to  her  pleasure.  He  also  directed, 
that  the  necessary  repairs  should  be  made  with  secrecy,  and  that  as  little  should  be  said 
as  possible  upon  the  subject  of  his  letter. 

When  the  time  of  his  return  came  nigh.  Aunt  Judith  and  the  household  were  on  the 
tenter-hooks  of  impatience.  Master  George  came,  as  he  had  intimated,  accompanied  by 
a  lady,  so  eminently  beautiful,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  her  extreme  and  uniform  pale- 
ness, she  might  have  been  reckoned  one  of  the  loveliest  creatures  on  earth.  She  had 
with  her  an  attendant  or  humble  companion,  whose  business  seemed  only  to  wait  upon 
her.  This  person,  a  reserved  woman,  and  by  her  dialect  a  foreigner,  aged  about  fifty, 
was  called  by  the  lady  Monna  Paula,  and  by  Master  Heriot,  and  others,  Madi-moiselle 
Pauline.  She  slept  in  the  same  room  with  her  patroness  at  night,  ate  in  her  apart- 
ment, and  was  scarcely  ever  separated  from  her  during  the  day. 

These  females  took  possession  of  the  nunnery  of  the  devout  Abbess,  and,  without 
observing  the  same  rigorous  seclusion,  according  to  the  letter,  seemed  well-nigh  to 
restore  the  apartment  to  the  use  to  which  it  had  been  originally  designed.  The  new 
inmates  lived  and  took  their  meals  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  family.  With  the 
domestics  Lady  Hermione,  for  so  she  was  termed,  held  no  communication,  and  Made- 
moiselle Pauline  only  such  as  was  indispensable,  which  she  despatched  as  briefly  as 
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possible.  Frequent  and  liberal  largesses  reconciled  the  servants  to  this  conduct ;  and 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  observing  to  each  other,  that  to  do  a  service  for  Mademoiselle 
Pauline,  was  like  finding  a  fairy  treasure. 

To  Aunt  Juditli  tlie  Lady  Ilermione  was  kind  and  civil,  but  their  intercourse  was 
rare  ;  on  wliicli  account  the  elder  lady  felt  some  pangs  both  of  curiosity  and  injured 
dignity.  But  slie  knew  lier  brother  so  well,  and  loved  him  so  dearly,  that  his  will,  once 
expressed,  migiit  be  truly  said  to  become  her  own.  The  worthy  citizen  was  not  without 
a  spice  of  the  dogmatism  which  grows  on  the  best  disposition,  when  a  word  is  a  law  to 
all  around.  Master  George  did  not  endure  to  be  questioned  by  his  family,  and,  when 
he  bad  generally  expressed  his  will,  that  the  Lady  Hermione  should  live  in  the  way 
most  agreeable  to  her,  and  that  no  inquiries  should  be  made  concerning  her  historj',  or 
her  motives  for  observing  such  strict  .seclusion,  his  sister  well  knew  that  he  would  have 
been  seriously  displeased  with  any  attempt  to  pry  into  the  secret. 

But,  though  Heriot's  servants  were  bribed,  and  his  sister  awed  into  silent  acquiescence 
in  these  arrangements,  they  were  not  of  a  nature  to  escape  the  critical  observation  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Some  opined  tliat  the  wealthy  goldsuiitli  was  about  to  turn  Papist, 
and  re-establish  Lady  Foljambc's  nunnery — others  that  he  was  going  mad — others  that 
he  was  either  going  to  marry,  or  to  do  worse.  Master  George's  constant  appeafance  at 
church,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  supposed  votaress  always  attended  when  the  prayers 
of  the  English  ritual  were  read  in  the  family,  liberated  him  from  the  first  of  these 
suspicions;  those  who  had  to  transact  business  with  him  upon  'Change,  could  not  doubt 
the  soundness  of  ]\Iaster  Heriot's  mind  ;  and,  to  confute  the  other  rumours,  it  was 
credibly  reported  by  such  as  made  the  matter  their  particular  interest,  tliat  Master 
George  Heriot  never  visited  his  guest  but  in  the  presence  of  Mademoiselle  Pauline,  who 
sat  with  her  work  in  a  remote  part  of  the  same  room  in  wiiich  they  conversed.  It  was 
also  ascertained  that  these  visits  scarcely  ever  exceeded  an  hour  in  length,  and  were 
usually  only  repeated  once  a-week,  an  intercourse  too  brief  and  too  long  interrupted,  to 
render  it  probable  that  love  was  the  bond  of  their  union. 

The  inquirers  were,  therefore,  at  fault,  and  compelled  to  rdintiuish  the  pursuit  of 
Master  Heriot's  secret,  while  a  thousand  ridiculous  tales  were  circulated  amongst  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious,  with  some  specimens  of  which  our  friend  Kicliie  Moniplies 
had  been  crammed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  malicious  apprentice  of  worthy  David 
K  am  say. 

There  was  one  person  in  the  world  who,  it  was  thought,  could  (if  she  would)  have 
said  more  of  the  Lady  Hermione  than  any  one  in  London,  except  George  Heriot  himself; 
and  that  was  the  said  David  Ramsay's  only  child,  Margaret. 

This  girl  was  not  much  past  the  age  of  fifteen  when  the  Lady  Hermione  first  came  to 
England,  and  was  a  very  frequent  visiter  at  her  godfather's,  wlio  was  much  amused  by 
her  childish  sallies,  and  by  the  wild  and  natural  beauty  with  which  she  sung  the  airs  of 
her  native  country.  Spoilt  she  was  on  all  hands;  by  the  indulgence  of  her  godfather, 
and  the  absent  habits  and  indilference  of  her  father,  and  the  deference  of  all  around  to 
her  caprices,  as  a  beauty  and  as  an  heiress.  But  though,  from  these  circumstances,  the 
city  beaut}'  had  become  as  wilful,  as  capricious,  and  as  affected,  as  unlimited  indulgence 
seldom  fails  to  render  those  to  whom  it  is  extended;  and  although  she  exhibited  upon 
many  occasions  that  affectation  of  extreme  shyness,  silence,  and  reserve,  which  misses 
in  their  teens  are  apt  to  take  for  an  amiable  modesty;  and,  upon  others,  a  considerable 
portion  of  that  flippancy,  which  youth  sometimes  confounds  with  wit.  Mistress  Margaret 
had  much  real  shrewdness  and  judgment,  which  wanted  only  opportunities  of  observation 
to  refine  it — a  lively,  good-humoured,  playful  disposition,  and  an  excellent  heart.  Her 
acquired  follies  were  much  increased  by  reading  plays  and  romances,  to  which  she 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  her  time,  and  from  which  she  adopted  ideas  as  different  as  possible 
from  those  which  she  misht  have  obtained  from  the  invaluable  and  affectionate  instructions 
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of  an  excellent  mother;  and  the  freaks  of  wliicli  she  was  sometimes  guilty,  rendered  her 
not  unjustly  liable  to  the  charge  of  atTectation  and  coquetry.  But  the  little  lass  had 
sense  and  shrewdness  enough  to  keep  her  failings  out  of  sight  of  her  godfather,  to  wliom 
she  was  sincerely  attached ;  and  so  higli  she  stood  in  his  favour,  that,  at  his  recommenda- 
tion, she  obtained  permission  to  visit  tlie  recluse  Lady  Hermione. 

Tlie  singular  mode  of  life  whicli  tliat  lady  observed;  her  great  beauty,  rendered  even 
more  interesting  by  her  extreme  paleness;  tlie  conscious  pride  of  being  admitted  farther 
tlian  the  rest  of  the  world  into  the  society  of  a  person  wlio  was  wrapped  in  so  much 
mystery,  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  INIargaret  Ramsay;  and  though  their 
conversations  were  at  no  time  either  long  or  confidential,  yet,  proud  of  the  trust  reposed 
in  her,  Mai'garet  was  as  secret  respecting  their  tenor  as  if  every  word  repeated  had  been 
to  cost  her  life.  No  inquir}',  however  artfully  backed  by  flattery  and  insinuation, 
whether  on  the  part  of  Dame  Ursula,  or  any  otlier  person  equally  inquisitive,  could 
wring  from  the  little  maiden  one  word  of  what  she  heard  or  saw,  after  she  entered  these 
mysterious  and  secluded  apartments.  The  sliglitest  question  concerning  Master  Heriot's 
gliost,  was  sufficient,  at  lu^r  gayest  moment,  to  clieck  the  current  of  iier  commimicative 
prattle,  and  render  her  silent. 

"NVe  mention  this,  cliiefly  to  illustrate  tlie  early  strengtli  of  Margaret's  character — a 
strength  concealed  under  a  hundred  freakish  whims  and  humours,  as  an  ancient  and 
massive  buttress  is  disguised  by  its  fantastic  covering  of  ivy  and  wild  flowers.  In  truth, 
if  the  damsel  had  told  all  she  heard  or  saw  within  the  Foljambe  apartments,  slie  would 
have  said  but  little  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  inquirers. 

At  the  earlier  period  of  their  acquaintance,  the  Lady  Hermione  was  wont  to  reward 
tlie  attentions  of  her  little  friend  with  small  but  elegant  presents,  and  entertain  her  by  a 
display  of  foreign  rarities  and  curiosities,  many  of  them  of  considerable  value.  Some- 
times the  time  was  passed  in  a  way  much  less  agreeable  to  Margaret,  by  her  receiving 
lessons  from  Pauline  in  the  use  of  the  needle.  But,  although  her  preceptress  practised 
these  arts  with  a  dexterity  then  only  known  in  foreign  convents,  the  pupil  proved  so 
incorrigibly  idle  and  awkward,  that  the  task  of  needle-work  was  at  length  given  up,  and 
lessons  of  music  substituted  in  their  stead.  Here  also  Pauline  was  excellently  qualified 
as  an  instructress,  and  SLirgaret,  more  successful  in  a  science  for  which  Nature  had 
gifted  her,  made  proficiency  both  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  Tliese  lessons  passed 
in  presence  of  the  Lady  Hermione,  to  whom  they  seemed  to  give  pleasure.  She  some- 
times added  her  own  voice  to  the  performance,  in  a  pure,  clear  stream  of  liquid  melody; 
but  this  was  only  when  the  music  was  of  a  devotional  cast.  As  Margaret  became  older, 
her  communications  with  the  recluse  assumed  a  different  character.  She  was  allowed,  if 
not  encouraged,  to  tell  whatever  she  had  remarked  out  of  doors,  and  the  Lady  Hermione, 
wliile  she  remarked  the  quick,  sharp,  and  retentive  powers  of  observation  possessed  by 
her  young  friend,  often  found  sufficient  reason  to  caution  her  agamst  rashness  in  forming 
opinions,  and  giddy  petulance  in  expressing  them. 

The  habitual  awe  with  which  she  regarded  this  singular  personage,  induced  Mistress 
Margaret,  though  by  no  means  delighting  in  contradiction  or  reproof,  to  listen  with 
patience  to  her  admonitions,  and  to  make  full  allowance  for  the  good  intentions  of  the 
patroness  by  whom  they  were  bestowed;  although  in  her  heart  she  could  hardly  conceive 
how  Madame  Hermione,  who  never  stirred  from  the  Foljambe  apartments,  should  think 
of  teaching  knowledge  of  the  world  to  one  who  walked  twice  a- week  between  Temple- 
Bar  and  Lombard  Street,  besides  parading  in  the  Park  every  Sunday  that  proved  to  be 
fair  weather.  Indeed,  pretty  Mistress  Jlargaret  was  so  little  inclined  to  endure  such 
remonstrances,  that  her  intercourse  with  the  inliabitants  of  the  Foljambe  apartments 
would  have  probably  slackened  as  her  circle  of  acquaintance  increased  in  the  external 
world,  had  she  not,  on  the  one  hand,  entertained  an  habitual  reverence  for  her  monitress, 
of  which  she  could  not  divest  herself,  and  been  flattered,  on  the  other,  by  being,  to  a 
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certain  degree,  the  depositary  of  a  confidence  for  wliicli  others  thirsted  in  vain.  Besides, 
although  the  conversation  of  Hermione  was  uniformly  serious,  it  was  not  in  general 
either  formal  or  severe;  nor  was  the  lady  offended  by  flights  of  levity  which  Mistress 
Margaret  sometimes  ventured  on  in  lier  presence,  even  when  they  were  such  as  made 
Monua  Paula  cast  her  eyes  upwards,  and  sigh  with  that  compassion  whicli  a  devotee 
extends  towards  the  votaries  of  a  trivial  and  profane  world.  Tiius,  upon  tlie  whole,  the 
little  maiden  was  disposed  to  submit,  though  not  without  some  wincing,  to  the  grave 
admonitions  of  the  Lady  Hermione;  and  the  rather  that  the  mystery  annexed  to  the 
person  of  her  'monitress  was  in  her  mind  early  associated  with  a  vague  idea  of  wealth 
and  importance,  which  had  been  rather  confirmed  than  lessened  by  many  accidental 
circumstances  which  she  had  noticed  since  she  was  more  capable  of  observation. 

It  frequently  happens,  that  the  counsel  which  we  reckon  intrusive  when  offered  to  us 
imasked,  becomes  precious  in  our  eyes  when  the  pressure  of  difficulties  renders  us  more 
diffident  of  our  own  judgment  than  we  are  apt  to  find  ourselves  in  the  hours  of  ease  and 
indifference;  and  this  is  more  especially  the  case  if  we  suppose  that  our  adviser  may  also 
possess  power  and  inclination  to  back  his  counsel  with  effectual  assistance.  Mistress 
Margaret  was  now  in  that  situation.  She  was,  or  believed  herself  to  be,  in  a  condition 
where  both  advice  and  assistance  migiit  be  necessary;  and  it  was  therefore,  after  an 
anxious  and  sleepless  night,  that  she  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  the  Lady  Hermione, 
who  she  knew  would  readily  afford  her  the  one,  and,  as  she  hoped,  miglit  also  possess 
means  of  giving  her  the  other.  The  conversation  between  them  will  best  explain  the 
purport  of  the  visit. 


€'^&fin  thx  0,mumtti- 


By  this  good  light,  n  wench  of  matchless  mettle 
This  were  a  Icagucr-lass  to  love  a  soldier, 
To  bind  his  wounds,  and  kiss  his  bloody  brow. 
And  sing  a  roimdel  as  she  help'd  to  arm  hitr. 
Though  the  rough  foeman's  drums  were  beat  so 
They  seem'd  to  bear  the  burden. 


.^'^'pjITEN  Mistrc?s  Margaret  entered  the  Foljamho  apartment,  she  found  the 
inmates  employed  in  their  usual  manner;  the  lady  in  reading,  and  her  atten- 
dant in  embroidering  a  large  piece  of  tapestry,  which  had  occupied  her  ever 
since  Margaret  had  been  first  admitted  within  these  secluded  chamber.s. 
Hermione  nodded  kindly  to  her  visiter,  but  did  not  speak;  and  Margaret,  accustomed 
to  this  reception,  and  in  the  present  case  not  sorry  for  it,  as  it  gave  her  an  interval  to 
collect  her  thoughts,  stooped  over  Monna  Paula's  frame,  and  observed,  in  a  half  whisper, 
"  You  were  just  so  far  as  that  rose,  Monna,  when  I  first  saw  you — see,  there  is  the  mark 
where  I  had  the  bad  luck  to  spoil  the  flower  in  trying  to  catch  the  stitch  —  I  was  little 
above  fifteen  then.     These  flowers  make  me  an  old  woman,  JMonna  Paula." 
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"  I  wish  they  could  make  you  a  wise  one,  my  child,"  answered  Monna  Paula,  in  whose 
esteem  pretty  Mistress  Margaret  did  not  stand  quite  so  high  as  in  that  of  her  patroness ; 
partly  owing  to  her  natural  austerity,  which  was  something  intolerant  of  youth  and 
gaiety,  and  partly  to  the  jealousy  with  which  a  favourite  domestic  regards  anyone  whom 
she  considers  as  a  sort  of  rival  in  the  affections  of  her  mistress. 
"  What  is  it  you  say  to  Monna,  little  one  ?"  asked  the  lady. 

"  Notliing,  madam,"  replied  Mistress  Margaret,  "but  that  I  have  seen  the  real  flowers 
blossom  three  times  over  since  I  first  saw  Monua  Paula  working  in  her  canvass  garden, 
and  her  violets  have  not  budded  yet." 

"  True,  lady -bird,"  replied  Hermione;  "but  the  buds  that  are  longest  in  blossoming 
will  last  the  longest  in  flower.  You  have  seen  them  in  the  garden  bloom  thrice,  but 
you  have  seen  them  fade  thrice  also;  now,  Monna  Paula's  will  remain  in  blow  for  ever 
— they  will  fear  neither  frost  nor  tempest." 

"  True,  madam,"  answered  Mistress  Margaret;  "but  neither  have  they  life  or  odour." 
"  That,  little  one,"  replied  the  recluse,  "  is  to  compare  a  life  agitated  by  hope  and 
fear,  and  chequered  with  success  and  disappointment,  and  fevered  by  the  effects  of  love 
and  hatred,  a  life  of  passion  and  of  feeling,  saddened  and  shortened  by  its  exhausting 
alternations,  to  a  calm  and  tranquil  existence,  animated  but  by  a  sense  of  duties,  and 
only  employed,  during  its  smooth  and  quiet  course,  in  the  unwearied  discliarge  of  them. 
Is  that  the  moral  of  your  answer?" 

"  I  do  not  know,  madam,"  answered  Mistress  Margaret;  "but,  of  all  birds  in  the  air, 
I  would  rather  be  tlie  lark  that  sings  while  he  is  drifting  down  the  summer  breeze,  than 
the  weather-cock  that  sticks  fast  yonder  upon  his  iron  j)erch,  and  just  moves  so  much  as 
to  discharge  his  duty,  and  tell  us  wliich  way  the  wind  blows." 

"  Metaphors  are  no  arguments,  my  prett)'  maiden,"  said  the  Lady  Hermione,  smiling. 
"  I  am  sorry  for  that,  madam,"  answered  Margaret ;  "  for  they  are  such  a  pretty 
indirect  way  of  telling  one's  mind  when  it  differs  from  one's  betters — besides,  on  this 
subject  there  is  no  end  of  them,  and  they  are  so  civil  and  becoming  withal." 
"  Indeed  ?  "  replied  the  lady  ;  "  let  me  hear  some  of  them,  I  pray  you." 
"  It  would  be,  for  example,  very  bold  in  me,"  said  Margaret,  "  to  say  to  your  lady- 
ship, that,  rather  than  live  a  quiet  life,  I  would  like  a  little  variety  of  hope  and  fear,  and 
liking  and  disliking — and — and — and  the  other  sort  of  feelings  which  your  ladyship  is 
pleased  to  sj)eak  of ;  but  I  may  say  freely,  and  witliout  blame,  that  I  like  a  butterfly 
better  than  a  beetle,  or  a  trembling  aspen  better  than  a  grim  Scots  fir,  that  never  wags 
a  leaf — or  that,  of  all  the  wood,  brass,  and  wire  that  ever  my  father's  fingers  put  together, 
I  do  hate  and  detest  a  certain  huge  old  clock  of  the  German  fashion,  that  rings  hours 
and  half  hours,  and  quarters  and  half  quarters,  as  if  it  was  of  such  consequence  that 
the  world  should  know  it  was  wound  up  and  going.  Now,  dearest  lady,  I  wish  you 
would  only  compare  that  clumsy,  clanging,  Dutch-looking  piece  of  lumber,  with  the 
beautiful  time-piece  that  Master  Ileriot  caused  my  fiither  to  make  for  your  ladyship, 
which  uses  to  plaj-  a  hundred  merry  tunes,  and  turns  out,  when  it  strikes  the  hour,  a 
whole  band  of  morrice-dancers  to  trip  the  hays  to  the  measure." 

"  And  which  of  these  time-pieces  goes  the  truest,  Margaret  ?"  said  the  lady. 
"  I  must  confess,  the   old  Dutchman  has  the   advantage  in    that,"  said  Jlargarct. 
"  I  fancy  you  are  right,  madam,  and  that  comparisons  are  no  arguments ;  at  least  mine 
has  not  brought  me  through." 

"  Upon  my  word,  maiden  Margaret,"  said  the  lady,  smiling,  "  you  have  been  of  late 
thinking  very  much  of  these  matters." 

"  IVrhaps  too  much,  madam,"  said  Margaret,  so  low  as  only  to  be  heard  by  the  ladj', 
behind  the  back  of  whose  chair  she  had  now  jilaced  herself.  The  words  were  spoken 
very  gravely,  and  accompanied  by  a  half  sigh,  which  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  her 
to  whom  they  were  addressed.     The  Lady  llermioue  turned  immediately  round,  and 
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looked  earnestly  at  Margaret,  then  paused  for  a  moment,  and,  finally,  commanded  Monna 
Paula  to  carry  her  frame  and  embroidery  into  the  ante.-chamber.  When  they  were  left 
alone,  she  desired  her  young  friend  to  come  from  behind  the  chair,  on  the  back  of  which 
she  still  rested,  and  sit  down  beside  her  upon  a  stool. 

"  I  will  remain  thus,  madam,  under  your  favour,"  answered  Margaret,  witiiout  changing 
her  posture;  "  I  would  rather  you  heard  me  without  seeing  me." 

"  In  God's  name,  maiden,"  returned  lier  patroness,  "  what  is  it  you  can  have  to  say, 
that  may  not  be  uttered  fiice  to  face,  to  so  true  a  friend  as  I  am  ?  " 

"Without  making  any  direct  answer,  Margaret  only  replied,  "  You  were  right,  dearest 
lady,  when  you  said,  I  had  suffered  my  feelings  too  much  to  engross  me  of  late.  I  have 
done  very  wrong,  and  you  will  be  angry  with  me — so  will  my  godfather,  but  I  cannot 
help  it — he  must  be  rescued." 

"  He?"  repeated  the  lady,  with  emphasis;  "  tliat  hricl' little  word  does,  indeed,  so  far 
explain  j-our  mystery; — but  come  from  behind  the  chair,  you  silly  popinjay !  I  will 
wager  you  have  suffered  yonder  gay  young  apprentice  to  sit  too  near  your  heart.  I  have 
not  heard  you  mention  young  Vincent  for  many  a  day — perhaps  he  has  not  been  out  of 
mouth  and  out  of  mind  both.  Have  you  been  so  foolish  as  to  let  him  speak  to  you 
seriously  ? — I  am  told  he  is  a  bold  youth." 

"  Not  bold  enough  to  say  any  thing  that  could  displease  me,  madam,"  said  Margaret. 
"  Perhaps,  then,  you  were  not  displeased,"  said  the  lady  ;  "  or  perhaps  he  has  not 
spo/teii,  which  w'ould  be  wiser  and  better.  Be  open-hearted,  my  love — your  godfather 
will  soon  return,  and  we  will  take  him  into  our  consultations.  If  the  young  man  is 
industrious,  and  come  of  honest  parentage,  his  poverty  may  be  no  such  insurmountable 
obstacle.  But  you  ai'c  both  of  you  very  young,  Margaret — I  know  your  godfather  will 
expect,  that  the  youth  shall  first  serve  out  his  apprenticeship." 

Margaret  had  hitherto  suffered  the  lady  to  proceed,  under  the  mistaken  impression 
which  she  had  adopted,  simply  because  she  could  not  tell  how  to  interrupt  her  ;  but  pure 
despite  at  hearing  her  last  words  gave  her  boldness  at  length  to  say,  "  I  crave  your 
pardon,  madam  ;  but  neither  the  youth  you  mention,  nor  any  apprentice  or  master  within 

the  city  of  London  ■ " 

"  Margaret,"  said  tlie  lady,  in  reply,  "  the  contemptuous  tone  witli  which  you  men- 
tion those  of  your  own  class,  (many  hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  whom,  are  in  all 
respects  better  than  yourself,  and  would  greatly  honour  you  by  thinking  of  you,)  is, 
methinks,  no  warrant  for  the  wisdom  of  your  choice — for  a  choice,  it  seems,  there  is. 
AVho  is  it  maiden,  to  whom  you  have  thus  rashly  attached  yourself  ? — rashly,  I  fear  it 
must  be." 

"  It  is  the  young  Scottish  Lord  Glenvarloch,  madam,"  answered  Margaret,  in  a  low 
and  modest  tone,  but  sufficiently  firm,  considering  the  subject. 

"  The  young  Lord  of  Glenvarloch  !"  repeated  the  lady,  in  great  surprise — '•  Maiden, 
you  are  distracted  in  your  wits." 

"  I  knew  you  would  say  so,  madam,"  answered  Margaret.  "  It  is  what  another  person 
has  already  told  me — it  is,  perhaps,  wliat  all  the  world  would  tell  me — it  is  what  I  am 
sometimes  disposed  to  tell  myself.  But  look  at  me,  madam,  for  I  will  now  come  before 
you,  and  tell  me  if  tliere  is  madness  or  distraction  in  my  look  and  word,  when  I  repeat 
to  you  again,  that  I  have  fixed  my  affections  on  this  yoiiug  nobleman." 

"  If  there  is  not  madness  in  your  look  or  word,  maiden,  there  is  infinite  folly  in  what 
you  say,"  answered  the  Lady  Hermione,  sliarply.  "  When  did  you  ever  hear  that  mis- 
placed love  brought  any  thing  but  wretchedness  ?  Seek  a  match  among  your  equals, 
Margaret,  and  escape  the  countless  kinds  of  risk  and  misery  that  must  attend  an  affection 
beyond  your  degree. — Why  do  you  smile,  maiden  ?  Is  there  aught  to  cause  scoi'n  in 
what  I  say  ?" 

"  Surely  no,  madam,"  answered  Margaret.     "  I  only  smiled  to  think  how  it  should 
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liappen,  that,  while  rank  made  such  a  wide  difference  between  creatures  formed  from  tho 
same  clay,  the  wit  of  the  vulgar  should,  nevertheless,  jump  so  exactly  the  same  length 
with  that  of  the  accomplished  and  the  exalted.  It  is  but  the  variation  of  tiie  phrase  which 
divides  them.  Dame  Ursley  told  me  the  very  same  thing  which  your  ladyship  has  but 
now  uttered  ;  onlj'  3'ou,  madam,  talk  of  countless  misery,  and  Dame  Ursley  spoke  of  the 
gallows,  and  Slistrcss  Turner,  who  was  hanged  upon  it." 

"  Indeed?"  answered  the  Lady  Ilermione  ;  "and  who  may  Dame  Ursley  be,  that  your 
wise  choice  has  associated  with  me  in  the  difficult  task  of  advising  a  fool  ?" 

"  The  barber's  wife  at  next  door,  madam,"  answered  Margaret,  with  feigned  simplicity, 
but  far  from  being  sorry  at  heart,  that  she  had  found  an  indirect  mode  of  mortifying  her 
monitress.     "  She  is  the  wisest  woman  that  I  know,  next  to  your  lad3'ship." 

"  A  proper  confidant,"  said  the  lady,  "  and  chosen  with  the  same  delicate  sense  of 
what  is  due  to  yourself  and  others  ! — But  what  ails  you,  maiden — where  are  you  going  ?" 
"  Only  to  ask  Dame  Ursley 's  advice,"  said  Margaret,  as  if  about  to  depart  ;  "  for  I  see 
your  ladyship  is  too  angry  to  give  me  any,  and  the  emergency  is  pressing." 

"  What  emergency,  thou  simple  one  ?"  said  the  lady,  in  a  kinder  tone. — "  Sit  down, 
maiden,  and  tell  me  your  tale.  It  is  true  you  are  a  fool,  and  a  pettish  fool  to  boot ;  but 
then  you  are  a  child — an  amiable  child,  with  all  your  self-willed  folly,  and  we  must  help 
you,  if  we  can. — Sit  down,  I  say,  as  you  are  desired,  and  you  will  find  me  a  safer  and 
wiser  counsellor  than  the  barber- woman.  And  tell  me  how  you  come  to  suppose,  that 
you  have  fixed  your  heart  unalterably  upon  a  man  whom  you  have  seen,  as  1  think, 
but  once." 

"  I  have  seen  him  oftener,"  said  the  damsel,  looking  down  ;  "  but  I  have  only  spoken 
to  him  once.  I  should  have  been  able  to  get  that  once  out  of  my  head,  though  the  im- 
pression was  so  deep,  that  T  could  even  now  repeat  every  trifling  word  he  said  ;  but  other 
things  have  since  riveted  it  in  my  bosom  for  ever." 

"  IMaiden,"  replied  the  lady,  "for  ever  is  the  word  which  comes  most  lightly  on  the 
lips  in  such  circumstances,  but  which,  not  the  less,  is  almost  the  last  that  we  should 
use.  The  fashion  of  this  world,  its  passions,  its  joys,  and  its  sorrows,  pass  away  like  the 
winged  breeze — there  is  nought  for  ever,  but  that  which  belongs  to  the  world  beyond  the 
grave." 

"  You  have  corrected  me  justly,  madam,"  said  Margaret,  calndy;  "I  ought  only  to 
have  spoken  of  my  present  state  of  mind,  as  what  will  last  me  for  my  life-time,  which 
unquestionably  may  be  but  short." 

"  And  what  is  there  in  this  Scottish  lord  that  can  rivet  what  concerns  him  so  closely 
in  your  fancy  ?"  said  the  lady.  "  I  admit  him  a  personable  man,  for  I  have  seen  him  ; 
and  I  will  suppose  him  courteous  and  agreeable.  But  what  are  his  accomplishments 
besides,  for  these  surely  are  not  uncommon  attributes  ?" 

"  He  is  unfortunate,  madam — most  unfortunate — and  surrounded  by  snares  of  different 
kinds,  ingeniously  contrived  to  ruin  his  character,  destroy  his  estate,  and,  perhaps,  to 
reach  even  his  life.  These  schemes  have  been  devi-sed  by  avarice,  originally,  but  they 
are  now  followed  close  by  vindictive  ambition,  animated,  I  think,  by  the  absolute  and 

concentrated  spirit  of  malice  ;  for  the  Lord  Dalgarno " 

"  Here,  Monna  Paula — Monna  Paula!"  exchiimed  the  Lady  Ilermione,  interrupting 
her  young  friend's  narrative.  "  She  hears  me  not,"  she  answered,  rising  and  going  out, 
"I  must  seek  her — I  will  return  instantly."  She  returned  accordingly  very  soon  after. 
"  You  mentioned  a  name  which  I  thought  was  familiar  to  me,"  she  said  ;  "  but  Jlonna 
Paula  has  put  me  right.     I  know  nothing  of  your  lord — how  was  it  you  named  him  ?" 

"  Lord  Dalgarno,"  said  Margaret,  — "  the  wickedest  man  who  lives.  L'nder 
pretence  of  friendship,  he  introduced  the  Lord  Glenvarloch  to  a  gambling-house,  witli 
the  purpo.se  of  engaging  him  in  deep  play;  but  he  with  whom  the  perfidious  traitor  had 
to  deal,  was  too  virtuous,  moderate,  and  cautions,  to  be  caught  in  a  snare  so  open.     "What 
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did  they  next,  but  turn  liis  own  moderation  against  him,  and  persuade  others  that,  because 
he  would  not  become  the  prey  of  wolves,  he  herded  with  them  for  a  share  of  tlieir  booty  ! 
And,  while  this  base  Lord  Dalgarno  was  thus  undermining  his  unsuspecting  countryman, 
he  took  every  measure  to  keep  him  surrounded  by  creatures  of  his  own,  to  prevent  liim 
from  attending  Court,  and  mixing  with  tliose  of  his  proper  rank.  Since  the  Gunpowder 
Treason,  there  never  was  a  conspiracy  more  deeply  laid,  more  basely  and  more  delibe- 
rately pursued." 

The  lady  smiled  sadly  at  Margaret's  vehemence,  but  sighed  the  next  moment,  while 
she  told  her  young  friend  how  little  she  knew  the  world  she  was  about  to  live  in,  since 
she  testified  so  much  surprise  at  finding  it  full  of  villainy. 

"  But  by  what  means,"  she  added,  '■  could  you,  maiden,  become  possessed  of  the  secret 
views  of  a  man  so  cautious  as  Lord  Dalgarno — as  villains  in  general  are?" 

"  Permit  me  to  be  silent  on  that  subject,"  said  the  maiden ;  "  I  could  not  tell  you 
without  betraying  others — let  it  suffice  that  my  tidings  are  as  certain  as  the  means  by 
which  I  acquired  them  are  secret  and  sure.     But  I  must  not  tell  them  even  to  you." 

"  You  ai'e  too  bold,  Margaret,"  said  the  lady,  "  to  traffic  in  such  matters  at  your  early 
age.     It  is  not  only  dangerous,  but  even  unbecoming  and  unmaidenly." 

"  I  knew  you  would  say  that  also,"  said  Margaret,  with  more  meekness  and  patience 
than  she  usually  shewed  on  receiving  reproof;  "  but,  God  knows,  my  heart  acquits  me 
of  every  other  feeling  save  that  of  the  wish  to  assist  this  most  innocent  and  betrayed 
man. — I  contrived  to  send  him  warning  of  his  friend's  falsehood ; — alas  !  my  care  has 
only  hastened  his  utter  ruin,  unless  speedy  aid  be  found.  He  charged  his  false  friend 
with  treachery,  and  drew  on  him  in  the  Park,  and  is  now  liable  to  the  fatal  penalty  due 
for  breach  of  privilege  of  the  King's  palace." 

"  This  is  indeed  an  extraordinary  tale,"  said  Hermione  ;  "  is  Lord  Glenvarloch  then  in 
prison  ?  " 

"  No,  madam,  thank  God,  but  in  the  Sanctuary  at  Whitefriars — it  is  matter  of  doubt 
whether  it  will  protect  him  in  such  a  case — they  speak  of  a  warrant  from  tlie  Lord  Chief 
Justice — A  gentleman  of  the  Temple  has  been  arrested,  and  is  in  trouble  for  having 
assisted  him  in  his  flight. — Even  his  taking  temporary  refuge  in  that  base  place,  though 
from  extreme  necessity,  wiU  be  used  to  the  farther  defaming  him.  All  this  I  know,  and 
yet  I  cannot  rescue  him — cannot  rescue  him  save  by  your  means." 

"  By  my  means,  maiden!"  said  the  lady — "you  are  beside  yourself! — What  means 
can  I  possess  in  this  secluded  situation,  of  assisting  this  imfortunate  nobleman  ?" 

"  You  hare  means,"  said  Margaret,  eagerly;  "you  have  those  means,  unless  I  mistake 
greatly,  which  can  do  any  thing — can  do  every  thing,  in  this  city,  in  this  world — you 
have  wealth,  and  the  command  of  a  small  portion  of  it  will  enable  me  to  extricate  him 
from  his  present  danger.  He  will  be  enabled  and  directed  how  to  make  his  escape — 
and  I  " she  paused. 

"  Will  accompany  him,  doubtless,  and  reap  the  fruits  of  your  sage  exertions  in  his 
behalf,"  said  the  Lady  Hermione,  ironically. 

"  May  Heaven  forgive  you  the  unjust  thouglit,  lady,"  answered  Margaret.  "  I  will 
never  see  him  more — but  I  shall  have  saved  him,  and  the  thought  will  make  me 
happy." 

"  A  cold  conclusion  to  so  bold  and  warm  a  flame,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  smile  which 
seemed  to  intimate  incredidity. 

"  It  is,  however,  the  only  one  which  I  expect,  madam — I  could  almost  say  the  only 
one  which  I  wish — I  am  sure  I  will  use  no  eflbrts  to  bring  about  any  other  ;  if  I  am  bold 
in  his  cause,  I  am  timorous  enough  in  my  own.  During  our  only  interview  I  was  unable 
to  speak  a  word  to  him.  He  knows  not  the  sound  of  my  voice — and  all  that  I  have 
risked,  and  must  yet  risk,  I  am  doing  for  one,  who,  were  he  asked  the  question,  would 
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sny  he  has  long  since  forgotten  that  he  ever  saw,  spoke  to,  or  sat  beside,  a  ereature  of  so 
little  signification  as  I  am." 

"  This  is  a  strange  and  unreasonable  indulgence  of  a  passion  equally  fanciful  and 
dangerous,"  said  the  Lady  Hermione. 

"  You  will  not  assist  me,  then  ?"  said  Margaret ;  "  have  good-day  then,  madam — my 
secret,  I  trust,  is  safe  in  such  honourable  keeping." 

"  Tarry  yet  a  little,"  said  the  lady,  "  and  tell  me  what  resource  you  have  to  assist  this 
youth,  if  you  were  supplied  with  money  to  put  it  in  motion." 

"  It  is  superfluous  to  ask  me  the  question,  madam,"  answered  Margaret,  "  unless  you 
purpose  to  assist  me  ;  and,  if  you  do  so  purpose,  it  is  still  superfluous.  You  could  not 
understand  the  means  I  must  use,  and  time  is  too  brief  to  explain." 

"  But  have  you  in  reality  such  means?"  said  the  lady. 

"  I  have,  with  the  command  ol'  a  moderate  sum,"  answered  Magaret  Ramsay,  "  the 
power  of  baflling  all  his  enemies — of  eluding  the  passion  of  the  irritated  King — the  colder 
but  more  determined  displeasure  of  the  Prince — the  vindictive  spirit  of  Buckingham,  so 
hastily  directed  against  whomsoever  crosses  the  path  of  his  ambition — the  cold,  concen- 
trated malice  of  Lord  Dalgarno — all,  I  can  baffle  them  all  !  " 

"  But  is  this  to  be  done  without  your  own  personal  risk,  Margaret?"  replied  the  lady; 
"  for,  be  your  purpose  what  it  will,  you  are  not  to  peril  j'our  own  reputation  or  person, 
in  the  romantic  attempt  of  serving  another ;  and  I,  maiden,  am  answerable  to  your  god- 
father— to  3'our  benefactor,  and  my  own — not  to  aid  30U  in  any  dangerous  or  unwortliy 
enterprise." 

"  Depend  upon  my  word, — my  oath, — dearest  lady,"  replied  the  supplicant,  "  that 
I  will  act  by  the  agency  of  others,  and  do  not  myself  design  to  mingle  in  any  enterprise 
in  which  my  appearance  might  be  cither  i)erilous  or  unwomanly." 

"  I  know  not  what  to  do,"  said  the  Lady  Ilcrmione  ;  "  it  is  perhaps  incautious  and 
inconsiderate  in  me  to  aid  so  wild  a.  project ;  yet  the  end  seems  honourable,  if  the 
means  be  sure — What  is  the  penalty,  if  he  fall  into  their  power  ?" 

"  Alas,  alas  !  the  loss  of  his  right  hand  ! "  replied  Margaret,  her  voice  almost  stifled 
with  sobs. 

"  Are  the  laws  of  England  so  cruel  ?  Then  there  is  mercy  in  Heaven  alone,"  said  the 
lady,  "  since,  even  in  this  free  land,  men  are  wolves  to  each  other.- — Compose  yourself, 
Margaret,  and  tell  me  what  money  is  necessary  to  secure  Lord  Glenvarloch's  escape." 

"  Two  hundred  pieces,"  replied  Margaret ;  "  I  would  speak  to  you  of  restoring  them — 
and  I  must  one  day  have  the  power — only  that  I  know — that  is,  I  think — your  ladyship 
is  indiflferent  on  that  score." 

"  Not  a  word  more  of  it,"  said  the  lady  ;   "  call  Monna  Paula  hither." 
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Credit  me,  friend,  it  hath  been  ever  thus. 
Since  the  ark  rested  on  Mount  Ararat. 
False  man  hath  sworn,  and  woman  hath  bclievet 
Repented  and  reproach'd,  and  then  believed  onci 
The  1 


J^T  the  time  tliat  Margaret  returned  with  Monna  Paula,  the  Lady  Ilermione 
was  rising  from  the  table  at  which  she  had  been  engaged  in  writing  something 
on  a  small  slip  of  paper,  which  she  gave  to  her  attendant. 

"  Monna  Paula,"  she  said,  "  carry  this  paper  to  Roberts  the  cash-keeper ; 
let  him  give  you  the  money  mentioned  in  the  note,  and  bring  it  hither  presently." 
Monna  Paula  left  the  room,  and  her  mistress  proceeded. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  said,  "  Margaret,  if  I  have  done,  and  am  doing,  well  in  this 
affair.  My  life  has  been  one  of  strange  seclusion,  and  I  am  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  practical  ways  of  this  world — an  ignorance  which  I  know  cannot  be  remedied  by 
mere  reading. — I  fear  I  am  doing  wrong  to  you,  and  perhaps  to  the  laws  of  the  country 
which  aifords  me  refuge  by  thus  indulging  you ;  and  yet  there  is  something  in  my  heart 
which  cannot  resist  your  entreaties." 

N  2 
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"  Ob,  listen  to  it — listen  to  it,  dear,  generous  lady ! "  said  Margaret,  throwing  herself 
on  her  knees  and  grasping  those  of  her  benefactress,  and  looking  in  that  attitude  like  a 
beautiful  mortal  in  tlie  act  of  supplicating  her  tutelary  angel ;  "  the  laws  of  men  are  but 
the  injunctions  of  mortality,  but  what  the  heart  prompts  is  the  echo  of  the  voice  from 
Heaven  within  us." 

"  Rise,  rise,  maiden,"  said  Herraione ;  "  you  affect  me  more  than  I  thought  I  could 
have  been  moved  by  aught  that  should  approach  me.  Rise,  and  tell  me  whence  it  comes, 
that,  in  so  short  a  time,  your  thoughts,  your  looks,  your  speech,  and  even  your  slightest 
actions,  are  changed  from  those  of  a  capricious  and  fanciful  girl,  to  all  this  energy  and 
impassioned  elo(|uence  of  word  and  action  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  I  know  not,  dearest  lady,"  said  Margaret,  looking  down  ;  "  but  I  suppose 
that,  when  I  was  a  trifler,  I  was  only  thinking  of  trifles.  What  I  now  reflect  is  deep 
and  serious,  and  I  am  thankful  if  my  speech  and  manner  bear  reasonable  proportion  to 
my  thoughts." 

"  It  must  be  so,"  said  the  lady ;  "  yet  the  change  seems  a  rapid  and  strange  one.  It  seems 
to  be  as  if  a  childish  girl  had  at  once  shot  up  into  a  deep-thinking  and  impassioned 
woman,  ready  to  make  exertions  alike,  and  sacrifices,  with  all  that  vain  devotion  to  a 
favourite  object  of  affection,  which  is  often  so  basely  rewarded." 

The  Lady  Ilermioue  siglied  bitterly,  and  Monna  Paula  entered  ere  the  conversation 
proceeded  farther.  She  spoke  to  her  mistress  in  the  foreign  language  in  which  they 
frequently  conversed,  but  which  was  unknown  to  Margaret. 

"  We  must  have  patience  for  a  time,"  said  the  lady  to  her  visiter ;  "  the  cash-keeper 
is  abroad  on  some  business,  but  he  is  expected  home  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour." 

Margaret  wrung  her  hands  in  vexation  and  impatience. 

"  Minutes  are  precious,"  continued  the  lady,  "  that  I  am  well  aware  of;  and  we  will 
at  least  suffer  none  of  them  to  escape  us.  Monna  Paula  shall  remain  below  and  transact 
our  business,  the  very  instant  that  Roberts  returns  homo." 

Slie  spoke  to  her  attendant  accordingly',  who  again  left  the  room. 

"You  are  very  kind,  madam — very  good,"  said  the  poor  little  Margaret,  while  the 
anxious  trembling  of  her  lip  and  of  her  hand  shewed  all  that  sickening  agitation  of  the 
heart  which  arises  from  hope  deferred. 

"Be  patient,  Margaret,  and  collect  yourself,"  said  the  lady;  "you  may,  you  must, 
have  much  to  do  to  carry  through  this  your  bold  purpose — reserve  your  spirits,  which 
you  may  need  so  much — be  patient — it  is  the  only  remedy  against  the  evils  of  life." 

"  Yes,  madam,"  said  Margaret,  wiping  her  eyes,  and  endeavouring  in  vain  to  suppress 
the  natural  impatience  of  her  temper, — "  I  have  heard  so — very  often  indeed  ;  and  I  dare- 
say I  have  myself,  Heaven  forgive  me,  said  so  to  people  in  perplexity  and  affliction  ;  but 
it.  was  before  I  had  suffered  perplexity  and  vexation  myself,  and  I  am  sure  I  will  never 
preach  patience  to  any  human  being  again,  now  that  I  know  how  much  the  medicine 
goes  against  the  stomach." 

"  You  will  think  better  of  it,  maiden,"  said  the  Lady  Ilermione ;  "  I  also,  when  I  first 
felt  distress,  tliought  they  did  me  wrong  who  spoke  to  me  of  patience ;  but  my  sorrows 
have  been  repeated  and  continued  till  I  have  been  taught  to  cling  to  it  as  the  best,  and 
—  religious  duties  excepted,  of  which,  indeed,  patience  forms  a  part — the  only  alleviation 
which  life  can  afford  them." 

Margaret,  who  neither  wanted  sense  nor  feeling,  wiped  her  tears  hastily,  and  asked 
lier  patroness's  forgiveness  for  her  petulance. 

"  I  might  have  thought  — "  she  said,  "  I  ought  to  have  reflected,  that  even  from  the 
manner  of  your  life,  madam,  it  is  plain  you  must  have  suffered  sorrow  ;  and  yet,  God 
knows,  the  patience  which  I  have  ever  seen  you  display,  well  entitles  you  to  recommend 
your  own  example  to  others." 

The  lady  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  replied — 
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"  Margaret,  I  am  about  to  repose  a  high  confidence  in  you.  You  are  no  longer  a 
child,  but  a  thinking  and  a  feeling  woman.  You  have  told  me  as  much  of  yoin-  secret  as 
you  dared — I  will  let  you  know  as  much  of  mine  as  I  may  venture  to  tell.  You  will  ask 
me,  perhaps,  why,  at  a  moment  when  your  own  mind  is  agitated,  I  should  force  upon 
you  the  consideration  of  my  sorrows  ?  and  I  answer,  that  I  cannot  withstand  the  impulse 
which  now  induces  me  to  do  so.  Perhaps  from  having  witnessed,  for  the  first  time  these 
three  years,  the  natural  effects  of  human  passion,  my  own  sorrows  have  been  awakened, 
and  are  for  the  moment  too  big  for  my  own  bosom — perhaps  I  may  hope  that  you,  who 
seem  driving  full  sail  on  the  very  rock  on  which  I  was  wrecked  for  ever,  will  take 
warning  by  the  tale  I  have  to  tell.  Enough,  if  you  are  willing  to  listen,  I  am  willing  to 
tell  you  who  the  melancholy  inhabitant  of  the  Foljambe  apartment  really  is,  and  why 
she  resides  liere.  It  will  serve,  at  least,  to  while  away  the  time  until  Monna  Paula  shall 
bring  us  the  reply  from  Roberts." 

At  any  other  moment  of  her  life,  Margaret  Ramsay  would  have  heard  with  undivided 
interest  a  communication  so  flattering  in  itself,  and  referring  to  a  subject  upon  which  the 
general  curiosity  had  been  so  strongly  excited.  And  even  at  this  agitating  moment, 
although  she  ceased  not  to  listen  with  an  anxious  ear  and  throbbing  heart  for  the  sound 
of  Monna  Paula's  returning  footsteps,  she  nevertheless,  as  gratitude  and  policy,  as  well 
as  a  portion  of  curiosity  dictated,  composed  herself,  in  appearance  at  least,  to  the  strictest 
attention  to  the  Lady  Ilermione,  and  thanked  her  with  humility  for  the  high  confidence 
slie  was  pleased  to  repose  in  her.  The  Lady  Ilermione,  with  the  same  calmness  which 
always  attended  her  speech  and  actions,  thus  recounted  her  story  to  her  young  friend  : 

"  My  father,"  she  said,  "  was  a  merchant,  but  he  was  of  a  city  whose  merchants  are 
princes.  I  am  the  daughter  of  a  noble  house  in  Genoa,  whose  name  stood  as  high  in 
honour  and  in  antiquity,  as  any  inscribed  in  the  Golden  Register  of  that  famous 
aristocracy. 

"  My  mother  was  a  noble  Scottish  woman.  She  was  descended — do  not  start — and 
not  remotely  descended,  of  the  house  of  Glenvarloch — no  wonder  that  I  was  easily  led  to 
take  concern  in  the  misfortunes  of  this  young  lord.  He  is  my  near  relation,  and  my 
mother,  who  was  more  than  sufficiently  proud  of  her  descent,  early  taught  me  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  name.  My  maternal  grandfather,  a  cadet  of  that  house  of  Glenvarlocli, 
had  followed  the  fortunes  of  an  unhappy  fugitive,  Francis  Earl  of  Bothwell,  who,  after 
shewing  his  miseries  in  many  a  foreign  court,  at  length  settled  in  Spain  upon  a  miserable 
pension,  which  he  earned  by  conforming  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Ralph  Olifaunt,  my  grand- 
father, separated  from  him  in  disgust,  and  settled  at  Barcelona,  where,  by  the  friendship 
of  the  governor,  his  hei'esy,  as  it  was  termed,  was  connived  at.  My  father,  in  the  course 
of  his  commerce,  resided  more  at  Barcelona  than  in  his  native  country,  thougli  at  times 
he  visited  Genoa. 

"  It  was  at  Barcelona  that  he  became  actjuainted  with  my  mother,  loved  her,  and 
married  her  ;  they  differed  in  faith,  but  they  agreed  in  affection.  I  was  their  only  child. 
In  public  I  conformed  to  the  doctrines  and  ceremonial  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  but  my 
mother,  by  whom  these  were  regarded  with  horror,  privately  trained  me  up  in  those  of  the 
reformed  religion  ;  and  my  father,  either  indifferent  in  the  mattei',  or  unwilling  to  distress 
the  woman  whom  he  loved,  overlooked  or  connived  at  my  secretly  joining  in  her  devotions. 
"  But  when,  unhappily,  my  father  was  attacked,  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  by  a 
slow  wasting  disease,  which  he  felt  to  be  incurable,  he  foresaw  the  hazard  to  which  his 
widow  and  orphan  might  be  exposed,  after  he  was  no  more,  in  a  country  so  bigoted  to 
Catholicism  as  Spain.  He  made  it  his  business,  during  the  two  last  years  of  his  life,  to 
realize  and  to  remit  to  England  a  large  part  of  his  fortune,  which,  by  the  faith  and 
honour  of  his  correspondent,  the  excellent  man  under  whose  roof  I  now  reside,  was 
employed  to  great  advantage.  Had  my  father  lived  to  complete  his  purpose,  by  with- 
drawing his  whole  fortune  from  commerce,  he  himself  would  have  accomj)anied  us  to 
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England,  and  would  have  beheld  us  settled  in  peace  and  honour  before  his  death.  But 
Heaven  had  ordained  it  otherwise.  He  died,  leaving  several  sums  engaged  in  the  hands 
of  his  Spanish  debtors;  and  in  particular,  lie  had  made  a  large  and  extensive  consign- 
ment to  a  certain  wealthy  society  of  merchiints  at  Madrid,  who  shewed  no  willingness 
after  his  death  to  account  for  the  proceeds.  AYould  to  God  we  had  left  these  covetous 
and  wicked  men  in  possession  of  their  booty,  for  such  they  seemed  to  hold  the  property 
of  their  deceased  correspondent  and  friend  !  We  had  enough  for  comfort,  and  even 
splendour,  already  secured  in  England ;  but  friends  exclaimed  upon  the  folly  of  per- 
mitting these  unprincipled  men  to  plunder  us  of  our  rightful  property.  Tiie  sum  itself 
was  large,  and  the  claim  having  been  made,  my  mother  thought  tliat  my  father's  memory 
was  interested  in  its  being  enforced,  especially  as  tlie  defences  set  up  for  the  mercantile 
society  went,  in  some  degree,  to  impeach  the  fairness  of  his  transactions. 

"  We  went  therei'ore  to  Madrid.  I  was  then,  my  Mai-garet,  about  your  age,  young 
and  thoughtless,  as  you  liave  hitlierto  been — We  went,  I  say,  to  Madrid,  to  solicit  the 
protection  of  the  Court  and  of  the  King,  without  which,  we  were  told,  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  expect  justice  against  an  opulent  and  powerful  association. 

"  Our  residence  at  the  Spanish  metropolis  drew  on  from  weeks  to  months.  For  my 
part,  my  natural  sorrow  for  a  kind,  though  not  a  fond  fatiier,  having  abated,  I  cared  not 
if  the  lawsuit  had  detained  us  at  Madrid  for  ever.  My  mother  permitted  herself  and 
me  rather  more  liberty  than  we  had  been  accustomed  to.  She  found  relations  among  tiie 
Scottish  and  Irish  officers,  many  of  whom  held  a  high  rank  in  the  Spanish  armies ;  their 
wives  and  daughters  became  our  friends  and  companions,  and  I  had  perpetual  occasion 
to  exercise  my  mother's  native  language,  wliich  I  had  learned  from  my  infanc}'.  By 
degrees,  as  my  mother's  si)irits  were  low,  and  her  health  indifferent,  she  was  induced,  by 
her  partial  fondness  for  me,  to  suffer  me  to  mingle  occasionally  in  society  which  she 
herself  did  not  frequent,  under  the  guardianship  of  sucii  ladies  as  she  imagined  she  could 
trust,  and  particularly  under  the  care  of  the  lady  of  a  general  officer,  whose  weakness 
or  fixlsehood  was  the  original  cause  of  my  misfortune.  I  was  as  gay,  Margaret,  and 
thoughtless — I  again  repeat  it — as  you  were  but  lately,  and  my  attention,  like  yours, 
became  suddenly  riveted  to  one  object,  and  to  one  set  of  feelings. 

"The  person  by  wliom  they  were  excited  was  young,  noble,  handsome,  accomplislied, 
a  soldier,  and  a  Briton.  So  far  our  cases  arc  nearly  [>arallel;  but,  may  Heaven  forbid 
that  the  parallel  shoulil  become  complete  !  This  man,  so  noble,  so  fairly  formed,  so 
gifted,  and  so  brave — this  villain,  for  tliat,  Margaret,  was  his  fittest  name,  spoke  of  love 
to  me,  and  I  listened — Could  I  suspect  his  sincerity  ?  If  he  was  wealthy,  noble,  and 
long-descended,  I  also  was  a  noble  and  an  opulent  heiress.  It  is  true,  that  he  neither 
knew  the  extent  of  my  father's  wealth,  nor  did  I  communicate  to  him  (I  do  not  even 
remember  if  I  myself  knew  it  at  the  time)  the  important  circumstance,  that  the  greater  part 
of  that  wealth  was  beyond  the  grasp  of  arbitrary  power,  and  not  subject  to  tlie  precarious 
award  of  arbitrary  judges.  My  lover  miglit  think,  j)erliaps,  as  my  motlier  was  desirous 
the  world  at  large  should  believe,  that  almost  our  whole  fortune  depended  on  the  precarious 
suit  which  we  liad  come  to  Madrid  to  prosecute — a  belief  which  she  had  countenanced 
out  of  policy,  being  well  aware  that  a  knowledge  of  my  father's  having  remitted  such  a 
large  part  of  his  fortune  to  England,  would  in  no  shape  aid  the  recovery  of  farther 
sums  in  the  Spanish  courts.  Yet,  with  no  more  extensive  views  of  my  fortune  than 
were  possessed  by  the  public,  I  believe  that  he,  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  was  at  first 
sincere  in  his  pretensions.  He  had  himself  interest  sufficient  to  have  obtained  a  decision 
in  our  favour  in  the  courts,  and  my  fortune,  reckoning  only  what  was  in  Spain,  would 
then  have  been  no  inconsiderable  sum.  To  be  brief,  whatever  might  be  his  motives  or 
temptation  for  so  far  committing  himself,  he  applied  to  my  mother  for  my  hand,  with  my 
consent  and  approval.  JNIy  mother's  judgment  liad  become  weaker,  but  her  passions  had 
become  more  irritable,  during  her  increasing  illness. 
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•'  You  have  heard  of  the  bitterness  of  the  ancient  Scottish  feuds,  of  which  it  may  be 
said,  in  the  hinguage  of  Scripture,  that  the  fathers  eat  sour  grapes,  and  the  teeth  of  tlie 
children  are  set  on  edge.  Unhappily, — I  should  say  happily,  considering  wliat  this  man 
has  now  shewn  himself  to  be, — some  such  strain  of  bitterness  had  divided  his  house  from 
my  mother's,  and  she  had  succeeded  to  the  inheritance  of  hatred.  When  he  asked  her 
for  my  hand,  she  was  no  longer  able  to  command  her  passions — she  riilved  up  every 
injury  which  the  rival  families  had  iniiicted  upon  each  other  during  a  bloody  feud  of  two 
centuries — heaped  liim  with  epithets  of  scorn,  and  rejected  liis  proposal  of  alliance,  as  if 
it  had  come  from  the  basest  of  mankind. 

"  My  lover  retired  in  passion  ;  and  I  remained  to  weep  and  murmur  against  fortune, 
and — I  will  confess  my  fault — against  my  affectionate  parent.  I  had  been  educated  with 
different  feelings,  and  the  traditions  of  the  feuds  and  quarrels  of  my  mother's  family  in 
Scotland,  which  were  to  her  monuments  and  chronicles,  seemed  to  me  as  insignificant 
and  unmeaning  as  tiie  actions  and  fantasies  of  Don  Quixote ;  and  I  blamed  my  mother 
bitterly  for  sacrificing  my  happiness  to  an  empty  dream  of  family  dignity. 

"  While  I  was  in  this  humour,  my  lover  sought  a  renewal  of  our  intercourse.  We 
met  repeatedly  in  the  house  of  the  lady  whom  I  have  mentioned,  and  who,  in  levity,  or 
in  the  spirit  of  intrigue,  countenanced  our  secret  correspondence.  At  length  we  were 
secretly  married — so  far  did  my  blinded  passion  hurry  me.  My  lover  had  secured  the 
assistance  of  a  clergyman  of  the  English  church.  Monna  Paula,  who  had  been  my 
attendant  from  infancy,  was  one  witness  of  our  union.  Let  me  do  the  faithful  creature 
justice — She  conjured  me  to  suspend  ray  purpose  till  my  mother's  death  should  permit 
us  to  celebrate  our  marriage  openly  ;  but  the  entreaties  of  my  lover,  and  my  own 
wayward  passion,  prevailed  over  her  remonstrances.  The  lady  I  have  spoken  of  was 
another  witness,  but  whether  she  was  in  full  possession  of  my  bridegroom's  secret,  I  had 
never  the  means  to  learn.  But  the  shelter  of  her  name  and  roof  afforded  us  the  means 
of  frequently  meeting,  and  the  love  of  my  husband  seemed  as  sincere  and  as  unbounded 
as  my  own. 

"  He  was  eager,  he  said,  to  gratify  his  pride,  by  introducing  me  to  one  or  two  of  his 

noble  English  friends.     This  could  not  be  done  at  Lady  D 's  ;  but  by  his  command, 

which  I  was  now  entitled  to  consider  as  my  law,  I  contrived  twice  to  visit  him  at  his 
own  hotel,  accompanied  only  by  Monna  Paula.  There  was  a  very  small  party,  of  two 
ladies  and  two  gentlemen.  There  was  music,  mirth,  and  dancing.  I  had  heard  of  the 
frankness  of  the  English  nation,  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  it  bordered  on  license 
during  these  entertainments,  and  in  the  course  of  the  collation  which  followed,-  but 
I  imputed  my  scruples  to  my  inexperience,  and  would  not  doubt  the  propriety  of  what 
was  approved  by  my  husband. 

"  I  was  soon  summoned  to  other  scenes :  my  poor  mother's  disease  drew  to  a  conclu- 
sion— Happy  I  am  that  it  took  place  before  she  discovered  what  would  have  cut  her  to 
the  soul. 

"  In  Spain  you  may  have  heard  how  the  Catholic  priests,  and  particularly  the  monks, 
besiege  the  beds  of  the  dying  to  obtain  bequests  for  the  good  of  the  church.  I  have 
said  that  my  mother's  temper  was  irritated  by  disease,  and  her  judgment  impaired  in 
proportion.  She  gathered  spirits  and  force  from  the  resentment  which  the  priests 
around  her  bed  excited  by  their  importunity,  and  the  boldness  of  the  stern  sect  of 
Reformers,  to  which  she  had  secretly  adhered,  seemed  to  animate  her  dying  tongue. 
She  avowed  the  religion  she  had  so  long  concealed  ;  renounced  all  hope  and  aid  which 
did  not  come  by  and  through  its  dictates ;  rejected  with  contempt  the  ceremonial  of  the 
Romish  church  ;  loaded  the  astonished  priests  with  reproaches  for  their  greediness  and 
hypoci'isy,  and  commanded  them  to  leave  her  house.  They  went  in  bitterness  and  rage, 
but  it  was  to  return  with  the  inquisitorial  power,  its  warrants,  and  its  officers ;  and  they 
found  only  the  cold  corpse  left  of  her,  on  whom  they  had  hoped  to  work  their  vengeance. 
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As  I  was  soon  discovered  to  Lave  shared  my  mother's  heresy,  I  was  dragged  from  her 
dead  body,  imprisoned  in  a  solitary  cloister,  and  treated  with  severity,  which  the  Abbess 
assured  me  was  due  to  the  looseness  of  my  life,  as  well  as  my  spiritual  errors.  I  avowed 
my  marriage  to  justify  the  situation  in  which  I  found  myself — I  implored  the  assistance 
of  tlie  Superior  to  communicate  my  situation  to  my  husband.  She  smiled  coldly  at  the 
propositi,  and  told  me  the  church  had  provided  a  better  spouse  for  me;  advised  me  to 
secure  myself  of  divine  grace  hereafter,  and  deserve  milder  treatment  here,  by  presently 
taking  the  veil.  In  order  to  convince  me  that  I  had  no  other  resource,  she  shewed  me 
a  royal  decree,  by  which  all  my  estate  was  hypothecated  to  the  convent  of  Saint 
Magdalen,  and  became  their  complete  property  upon  my  death,  or  my  taking  the  vows. 
As  I  was,  both  from  religious  principle,  and  aftectionate  attachment  to  my  husband, 
absolutely  immovable  in  my  rejection  of  the  veil,  I  believe — may  Heaven  forgive  me  if 
I  wrong  her ! — that  the  Abbess  was  desii'ous  to  make  sure  of  my  spoils,  by  hastening 
the  former  event. 

"  It  was  a  small  and  a  poor  convent,  and  situated  among  the  mountains  of  Guadarrama. 
Some  of  the  sisters  were  the  daughters  of  neiglibouring  Ilidalgoes,  as  poor  as  they  were 
proud  and  ignorant ;  others  were  women  immured  there  on  account  of  their  vicious 
conduct.  The  Superior  herself  was  of  a  high  family,  to  which  she  owed  her  situation  ; 
but  she  was  said  to  have  disgraced  her  connections  by  her  conduct  during  youth,  and 
now,  in  advanced  age,  covetousness  and  the  love  of  power,  a  spirit  of  severity  and 
cruelty,  had  succeeded  to  the  thirst  after  licentious  pleasure.  I  suffered  much  under 
this  woman — and  still  her  dark,  glassy  eye,  her  tall,  shrouded  form,  and  her  rigid 
features,  haunt  my  slumbers. 

"I  was  not  destined  to  be  a  mother.  I  was  very  ill,  and  my  recovery  was  long 
doubtful.  The  most  violent  remedies  were  applied,  if  remedies  they  indeed  were.  My 
health  was  restored  at  length,  against  my  own  expectation  and  that  of  all  around  me. 
But,  when  I  first  again  beheld  the  reflection  of  my  own  face,  I  thought  it  was  the  visage 
of  a  ghost.  I  was  wont  to  be  flattered  by  all,  but  particularly  by  my  husband,  for  the 
fineness  of  ray  complexion — it  was  now  totally  gone,  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  it 
has  never  returned.  I  have  observed  that  the  few  who  now  see  me,  look  upon  me  as  a 
bloodless  phantom — Such  has  been  the  abiding  effect  of  the  treatment  to  which  I  was 
subjected.  May  God  forgive  those  who  were  the  agents  of  it ! — I  thank  Heaven  I  can 
say  so  with  as  sincere  a  wish,  as  that  with  which  I  pray  for  forgiveness  of  my  own  sins. 
They  now  relented  somewhat  towards  me — moved  perhaps  to  compassion  by  my  singular 
appearance,  which  bore  witness  to  my  sufferings ;  or  afraid  that  the  matter  might  attract 
attention  during  a  visitation  of  the  bishop,  which  was  approaching.  One  day,  as  I  was 
walking  in  the  convent-garden,  to  which  I  had  been  lately  admitted,  a  miserable  old 
Moorish  slave,  who  was  kept  to  cultivate  the  little  spot,  muttered  as  I  passed  him,  but 
still  keeping  his  wrinkled  face  and  decrepit  form  in  the  same  angle  with  the  earth — 
'  There  is  Heart's  Ease  near  the  postern.' 

"  I  knew  something  of  the  symbolical  language  of  flowers,  once  carried  to  such  per- 
fection among  the  Moriscoes  of  Spain ;  but  if  I  had  been  ignorant  of  it,  the  captive 
would  soon  have  caught  at  any  hint  that  seemed  to  promise  liberty.  With  all  the  haste 
consistent  with  the  utmost  circumspection — for  I  might  be  observed  by  the  Abbess  or 
some  of  the  sisters  from  the  window — I  hastened  to  the  postern.  It  was  closely  bai-red 
as  usual,  but  when  I  coughed  slightly,  I  was  answered  from  the  other  side — and, 
O  Heaven  !  it  was  my  husband's  voice  which  said,  '  Lose  not  a  moment  here  at  present, 
but  be  on  the  spot  when  the  vesper  bell  has  tolled.' 

"  I  retired  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy.  I  was  not  entitled  or  permitted  to  assi.st  at  vespers, 
but  was  accustomed  to  be  confined  to  my  cell  while  the  nuns  were  in  the  choir.  Since 
my  recovery,  they  had  discoutinued  locking  the  door  ;  though  the  utmost  severity  was 
denounced  against  me  if  I  left  these  precincts.     But,  let  the  penalty  be  what  it  would. 
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I  hastened  todai'c  it. — No  sooner  had  the  last  toll  of  the  vesper  bell  ceased  to  sound,  than 
I  stole  from  my  chamber,  reached  the  garden  unobserved,  hurried  to  the  postern,  beheld 
it  open  with  rapture,  and  in  the  next  moment  was  in  my  husband's  arms.  He  had  with 
him  another  cavalier  of  noble  mien — both  were  masked  and  armed.  Their  liorses,  with 
one  saddled  for  my  use,  stood  in  a  thicket  hard  b}',  with  two  other  masked  horsemen, 
who  seemed  to  be  servants.  In  less  than  two  minutes  we  were  mounted,  and  rode  off 
as  fast  as  we  could  through  rough  and  dexious  roads,  in  which  one  of  tiie  domestics 
appeared  to  act  as  guide. 

"  The  hurried  pace  at  which  we  rode,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  moment,  kept  me  silent, 
and  prevented  my  expressing  my  surprise  or  my  joy  save  in  a  few  broken  words.  It 
also  served  as  an  apology  for  my  husband's  silence.     At  length  we  stopped  at  a  solitary 

hut — the  cavaliers  dismounted,  and  I  was  assisted  from  my  saddle,  not  by  M M 

my  husband,  I  would  say,  who  seemed  busied  about  his  horse,  but  by  the  stranger. 

"  '  Go  into  the  hut,'  said  my  husband,  '  change  your  dress  with  the  speed  of  lightning 
— you  will  find  one  to  assist  you — we  must  forward  instantly  when  you  have  shifted 
your  apparel.' 

"  I  entered  the  hut,  and  was  received  in  the  arms  of  the  faithful  Monna  Paula,  who- 
had  waited  my  arrival  for  many  hours,  half  distracted  with  fear  and  anxiety.  With  her 
assistance  I  speedily  tore  off  the  detested  garments  of  the  convent,  and  exchanged 
them  for  a  travelling  suit  made  after  the  English  fashion.  I  observed  that  Monna 
Paula  was  in  a  similar  dress.  I  had  but  just  huddled  on  my  change  of  attire,  when  we 
were  hastily  summoned  to  mount.  A  horse,  I  found,  was  provided  for  Monna  Paula, 
and  we  resumed  our  route.  On  the  way,  my  convent  garb,  which  had  been  wrapped 
hastily  together  round  a  stone,  was  thrown  into  a  lake,  along  the  verge  of  which  we  were 
then  passing.  The  two  cavaliers  rode  together  in  front,  my  attendant  and  I  followed,  and 
the  servants  brought  up  the  rear.  Monna  Paula,  as  we  rode  on,  repeatedly  entreated 
me  to  be  silent  upon  the  road,  as  our  lives  depended  on  it.  I  was  easily  reconciled  to 
be  passive,  for,  the  first  fever  of  spirits  which  attended  the  sense  of  liberation  and  of 
gratified  affection  having  passed  away,  I  felt  as  it  were  dizzy  with  the  rapid  motion ; 
and  my  utmost  exertion  was  necessary  to  keep  my  place  on  the  saddle,  until  we  suddenly 
(it  was  now  very  dark)  saw  a  strong  light  before  us. 

"  My  husband  reined  up  his  horse,  and  gave  a  signal  by  a  low  wliistle  twice  repeated, 
which  was  answered  from  a  distance.  The  whole  party  then  halted  under  the  bows  of  a 
large  cork-tree,  and  my  husband,  drawing  himself  close  to  my  side,  said,  in  a  voice  which 
I  then  thought  was  only  embarrassed  by  fear  for  my  safety, — '  We  must  now  part. 
Those  to  whom  I  commit  you  are  coritrahandists,  who  only  know  you  as  Englishwomen, 
but  who,  for  a  high  bribe,  have  undertaken  to  escort  you  through  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees  as  far  as  Saint  Jean  de  Luz.' 

"  '  And  do  yoii  not  go  with  us?'  I  exclaimed  with  emphasis,  though  in  a  whisper. 

"  '  It  is  impossible,'  he  said,  '  and  would  ruin  all — See  that  you  speak  in  English  in 
these  people's  hearing,  and  give  not  the  least  sign  of  understanding  what  they  say  in 
Spanish — your  life  depends  on  it ;  for,  though  they  live  in  opposition  to,  and  evasion  of, 
the  laws  of  Spain,  they  would  tremble  at  the  idea  of  violating  those  of  the  church — I  see 
them  coming — farewell — farewell.' 

"  The  last  words  were  hastily  uttered — I  endeavoured  to  detain  him  yet  a  moment  by 
my  feeble  grasp  on  his  cloak. 

"  '  You  will  meet  me,  then,  I  trust,  at  Saint  Jean  de  Luz  ?' 

"  '  Yes,  yes,'  he  answered  hastily,  '  at  Saint  Jean  de  Luz  you  will  meet  your  protector.' 

"  He  then  extricated  his  cloak  from  my  grasp,  and  was  lost  in  the  darkness.  His 
companion  approached,  kissed  my  hand,  which  in  the  agony  of  the  moment  I  was  scarce 
sensible  of,  and  followed  my  husband,  attended  by  one  of  the  domestics." 
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The  teai-s  of  Ilermione  here  flowed  so  fast  as  to  threaten  tlie  interruption  of  her 
narrative. — When  she  resumed  it,  it  was  witli  a  kind  of  apology  to  Margaret. 

"  Every  circumstance,"  she  said,  "  occurring  in  these  moments,  when  I  still  enjoyed  a 
delusive  idea  of  ha|)piness,  is  deeply  imprinted  in  my  remembrance,  which,  respecting  all 
that  has  since  happened,  is  waste  and  unvaried  as  an  Arabian  desert.  But  I  have  no 
right  to  inflict  on  you,  Margaret,  agitated  as  you  are  with  your  own  anxieties,  the 
unavailing  details  of  my  useless  recollections." 

Margaret's  eyes  were  full  of  tears — it  was  impossible  it  could  be  otherwise,  consider- 
ing that  the  tale  was  told  by  her  suffering  benefactress,  and  resembled,  in  some  respects, 
her  own  situation ;  and  yet  she  must  not  be  severely  blamed,  if,  while  eagerly  pressing 
her  patroness  to  continue  her  narrative,  her  eye  involuntarily  sought  the  door,  as  if  to 
chide  the  delay  of  Monna  Paula. 

The  Lady  Hermione  saw  and  forgave  these  conflicting  emotions ;  and  she,  too,  must 
be  pardoned,  if,  in  her  turn,  the  minute  detail  of  her  narrative  shewed,  that,  in  the 
discharge  of  feelings  so  long  locked  in  her  own  bosom,  she  rather  forgot  those  which 
were  personal  to  her  auditor,  and  by  which  it  must  be  supposed  Margaret's  mind  was 
principally  occupied,  if  not  entirely  engrossed. 

"  I  told  you,  I  think,  that  one  domestic  followed  the  gentlemen,"  thus  the  lady  con- 
tinued her  story,  "  the  other  remained  with  us  for  the  purpose,  as  it  seemed,  of  intro- 
ducing us  to  two  persons  whom  M ,  I  say,  whom  my  husband's  signal  had  brought 

to  the  spot.  A  word  or  two  of  explanation  passed  between  them  and  the  servant,  in  a 
sort  of  patoh,  which  I  did  not  understand;  and  one  of  the  strangers  taking  hold  of  my 
bridle,  the  other  of  Monna  Paula's,  they  led  us  towards  the  light,  which  1  have  already 
said  was  the  signal  of  our  halting.  I  touched  Monna  Paula,  and  was  sensible  that  she 
trembled  very  much,  which  sur2)rised  me,  because  I  knew  her  character  to  be  so  strong 
and  bold  as  to  border  upon  the  masculine. 

"When  we  reached  the  fire,  the  gipsy  figures  of  those  who  surrounded  it,  with  their 
swarthy  features,  large  Sombrero  hats,  girdles  stuck  full  of  pistols  and  poniards,  and  all 
the  other  apparatus  of  a  roving  and  perilous  life,  would  have  terrified  me  at  another 
moment.  But  then  I  only  felt  the  agony  of  having  parted  from  my  husband  almost  in 
the  very  moment  of  my  rescue.  The  females  of  the  gang — for  there  were  four  or  five 
women  amongst  these  contraband  traders — received  us  with  a  sort  of  rude  courtesy. 
They  were,  in  dress  and  manners,  not  extremely  different  from  the  men  with  whom  they 
associated — were  almost  as  hardy  and  adventurous,  carried  arms  like  them,  and  were,  as 
we  learned,  from  passing  circumstances,  scarce  less  experienced  in  the  use  of  them. 

"It  was  impossible  not  to  fear  these  wild  people;  yet  they  gave  us  no  reason  to 
complain  of  them,  but  used  us  on  all  occasions  with  a  kind  of  clumsy  courtesy,  accommo- 
dating themselves  to  our  wants  and  our  weakness  during  the  journey,  even  while  we  heard 
them  grumbling  to  each  other  against  our  effeminacy, — like  some  rude  carrier,  who,  in 
charge  of  a  package  of  valuable  and  fragile  war(^,  takes  every  precaution  for  its  preser- 
vation, while  he  curses  the  unwonted  trouble  which  it  occasions  him.  Once  or  twice, 
when  they  were  disappointed  in  their  contraband  traflic,  lost  some  goods  in  a  rencontre 
with  the  Spanish  oflicers  of  the  revenue,  and  were  finally  pursued  by  a  military  force, 
their  murmurs  assumed  a  more  alarming  tone,  in  the  terrified  ears  of  my  attendant  and 
myself,  when,  without  daring  to  seem  to  understand  them,  we  heard  them  curse  the 
insular  heretics,  on  whose  account  God,  Saint  James,  and  Our  Lady  of  the  I'illar,  had 
blighted  their  hopes  of  profit.     These  are  dreadful  recollections,  Margaret." 

"  Why,  then,  dearest  lady,"  answered  Margaret,  "will  you  thus  dwell  on  them?" 

"  It  is  only,"  said  the  Lady  Ilermione,  "  because  I  linger  like  a  criminal  on  the 
scaffold,  and  would  fiiin  protract  the  time  that  must  inevitably  bring  on  the  final  cata- 
strophe.    Yes,  dearest  Margaret,  I  rest  and  dwell  on  the  events  of  that  journey,  marked 
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as  it  was  by  fatigue  and  danger,  tbougli  tlie  road  lay  tlirough  t!ie  wildest  and  most 
desolate  deserts  and  mountains,  and  though  our  companions,  both  men  and  women,  were 
lierce  and  lawless  themselves,  and  exposed  to  the  most  merciless  retaliation  from  those 
with  whom  they  were  constantly  engaged — yet  would  I  rather  dwell  on  these  hazardous 
events  than  tell  that  which  awaite<l  nie  at  Saint  Jean  de  Luz." 

"  But  you  arrived  there  in  safety?"  said  jMargaret. 

"  Yes,  maiden,"  replied  the  Lady  Hermione  ;  "  and  were  guided  by  the  chief  of  our 
outlawed  band  to  the  house  which  had  been  assigned  for  our  reception,  with  the  same 
punctilious  accuracy  with  which  he  would  have  delivered  a  bale  of  uncustomed  goods  to 
a  correspondent.  I  was  told  a  gentleman  had  expected  me  for  two  days — I  rushed  into 
the  apartment,  and,  when  1  expected  to  embrace  my  husband — I  found  myself  in  the 
arms  of  his  friend  !" 

"The  villain!"  exclaimed  Margaret,  whose  anxiety  had,  in  spite  of  herself,  been  a 
moment  suspended  by  the  narrative  of  the  lady. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Hermione,  calmly,  though  her  voice  somewhat  faltered,  "it  is  the  name 
that  best — that  well  befits  him.  He,  Margaret,  for  whom  I  had  sacrificed  all — whose  love 
and  whose  memory  were  dearer  to  me  than  my  freedom,  when  I  was  in  the  convent — than 
my  life,  when  I  was  on  my  perilous  journey — had  taken  his  measures  to  shake  me  otF, 
and  transfer  me,  as  a  privileged  wanton,  to  the  protection  of  his  libertine  friend.  At 
first  the  stranger  laughed  at  my  tears  and  ray  agonj',  as  the  hysterical  passion  of  a 
deluded  and  over-reached  wanton,  or  the  wily  affectation  of  a  courtezan.  My  claim  of 
marriage  he  laugiied  at,  assuring  me  he  knew  it  was  a  mere  farce  required  by  me,  and 
submitted  to  by  his  friend,  to  save  some  reserve  of  delicacy;  and  expressed  his  surprise 
that  I  should  consider  in  any  other  light  a  ceremony  which  could  be  valid  neither  in 
S|)ain  nor  I'^ngland,  and  insultingly  offered  to  remove  my  scruples,  by  renewing  such  a 
union  with  me  himself.  My  exclamations  brought  Monna  Paula  to  my  aid — she  was 
not,  indeed,  far  distant,  for  she  had  expected  some  such  scene." 

"  Good  Heaven!"  said  Margaret,  "  was  she  a  confidant  of  your  base  husband  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  Hermione,  "  do  her  not  that  injustice.  It  was  her  persevering 
inquiries  that  discovered  the  place  of  my  confinement — it  was  she  who  gave  the  infor- 
mation to  my  husband,  and  who  remarked  even  then,  that  the  news  was  so  much  more 
interesting  to  his  friend  than  to  him,  that  she  suspected  from  an  early  period,  it  was  the 
purpose  of  the  villain  to  shake  me  off.  On  the  journey  her  suspicions  were  confirmed, 
bhe  had  heard  him  remark  to  his  companion  with  a  cold  sarcastic  sneer,  the  total 
change  which  my  prison  and  my  illness  had  made  on  my  complexion;  and  she  had  heard 
the  other  reply,  that  the  defect  might  be  cured  by  a  touch  of  Spanish  red.  This  and 
other  circumstances  having  prepared  her  for  such  treachery,  Monna  Paula  now  entered, 
completely  possessed  of  herself,  and  prepared  to  support  me.  Her  calm  representations 
went  fartlier  with  the  stranger  than  the  expressions  of  my  despair.  If  he  did  not 
entirely  believe  our  tale,  he  at  least  acted  the  part  of  a  man  of  honour,  who  would  not 
intrude  himself  on  defenceless  females,  whatever  was  their  character  ;  desisted  from 
persecuting  us  with  his  presence ;  and  not  only  directed  Monna  Paula  how  we  should 
journey  to  Paris,  but  furnished  her  with  money  for  the  purpose  of  our  journey.  From 
the  capital  I  wrote  to  Master  Heriot,  my  father's  most  trusted  correspondent ;  he  came 

instantly  to  Paris  on  receiving  the  letter ;  and But  here  comes  Monna  Paula,  with 

more  than  the  sum  you  desired.  Take  it,  my  dearest  maiden — serve  this  youth  if  j'ou 
will.     But  O  Margaret,  look  for  no  gratitude  in  return  !" 

The  Lady  Hermione  took  the  bag  of  gold  from  her  attendant,  and  gave  it  to  her 
young  friend,  who  threw  herself  into  her  arms,  kissed  her  on  both  the  pale  cheeks,  over 
which  the  sorrows  so  newly  awakened  by  her  narrative  had  drawn  many  tears,  then 
sprung  up,  wiped  her  own  overflowing  eyes,  and  left  the  Foljambe  apartment  with  a 
hasty  and  resolved  step. 


Uove  not  from  polo  to  pole — the  man  lives  hi 
Whose  razor's  only  cquall'd  by  his  beer; 
And  where,  in  either  sense,  the  cockney-put 
May,  if  he  pleases,  get  confounded  cut. 

On  the  sign  of  an  Ai.ehoi'se 


E  are  under  the  necessity  of  transporting  our  readers  to  tlie  habitation  of 
lienjamin  Suddlechop,  the  husband  of  the  active  and  efficient  Dame  Ursuhi, 
(yfM^I%/(  and  wlio  also,  in  his  own  person,  discharged  more  offices  than  one.  For, 
f:>sSl5§^  besides  trimming  loclcs  and  beards,  and  turning  whiskers  upward  into  the 
martial  and  swaggering  curl,  or  downward  into  tlie  drooping  form  which  became  mustaches 
of  civil  policy  ;  besides  also  occasionally  letting  blood,  either  by  cupping  or  by  the  lancet, 
extracting  a  stump,  and  performing  other  actions  of  petty  pharmacy,  very  nearly  as  well 
as  his  neighbour  Rarcdrench,  the  apothecary ;  he  could,  on  occasion,  draw  a  cup  of  beer 
as  well  as  a  tooth,  tap  a  hogshead  as  well  as  a  vein,  and  wash,  with  a  draught  of  good  ale, 
the  mustaches  which  his  art  had  just  trimmed.  But  he  carried  on  these  trades  apart 
from  each  other. 

His  barber's  shop  projected  its  long  and  mysterious  pole  into  Fleet  Street,  painted 
parti-coloured-wise,  to  represent  the  ribbons  witii  which,  in  elder  times,  that  ensign  was 
garnished.  In  the  window  were  seen  rows  of  teeth  dis[)layed  upon  strings  like  rosaries 
— cups  with  a  red  rag  at  the  bottom,  to  resemble  blood,  an  intimation  that  patients 
might  be  bled,  cupped,  or  blistered,  with  the  assistance  of  "  sufficient  advice ;"  while 
the  more  profitable,  but  less  honourable  operations  upon  the  hair  of  the  head  and  beard, 
were  briefly  and  gravely  announced.  Within  was  the  well-worn  leathern  chair  for 
customers,  the  guitar,  then  called  a  ghittern  or  cittern,  with  which  a  customer  miglit 
amuse  himself  till  his  predecessor  was  dismissed  from  under  Benjamin's  hands,  and  which, 
therefore,  often  flayed  the  ears  of  the  patient  metaphorically,  while  his  chin  sustained 
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from  the  razor  literal  scarification.  All,  tlicrefore,  in  this  department,  spoke  the 
chirurgeon-barber,  or  the  barber-ehirurgeon. 

But  there  was  a  little  back-room,  used  as  a  private  tap-room,  wliicb  had  a  separate 
entrance  by  a  dark  and  crooked  alley,  which  communicated  with  Fleet  Street,  ai'ter  a 
circuitous  passage  through  several  by-lanes  and  courts.  This  retired  temple  of  Bacchus 
had  also  a  connection  with  Benjamin's  more  public  shop  by  a  long  and  narrow  entrance, 
conducting  to  the  secret  premises  in  which  a  few  old  topers  used  to  take  their  morning 
draught,  and  a  few  gill-sippers  their  modicum  of  strong  waters,  in  a  baslifnl  way,  after 
having  entered  the  barber's  shop  under  pretence  of  being  shaved.  Besides,  this  obscure 
tap-room  gave  a  separate  admission  to  the  apartments  of  Dame  Ursley,  which  she  was 
believed  to  make  use  of  in  the  course  of  her  multifarious  practice,  both  to  let  herself 
secretly  out,  and  to  admit  clients  and  employers  who  cared  not  to  be  seen  to  visit  her  in 
public.  Accordingly,  after  the  hour  of  noon,  by  which  time  the  modest  and  timid 
whetters,  who  were  Benjamin's  best  customers,  had  each  had  his  draught,  or  his 
thimbleful,  the  business  of  the  tap  was  in  a  manner  ended,  and  tlie  charge  of  attending 
the  back-door  passed  from  one  of  the  barber's  apprentices  to  the  little  mulatto  girl,  the 
dingy  Iris  of  Dame  Suddlechop.  Then  came  mystery  thick  upon  mystery  ;  muffled 
gallants,  and  masked  females,  in  disguises  of  different  fashions,  were  seen  to  glide 
through  the  intricate  mazes  of  the  alley  ;  and  even  the  low  tap  on  the  door,  which 
frequently  demanded  the  attention  of  the  little  Creole,  had  in  it  something  that  expressed 
secrecy  and  fear  of  discovery. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  same  day  when  Jlargaret  had  held  the  long  conference  with 
the  Lady  Ilermione,  that  Dame  Suddlechop  had  directed  her  little  porteress  to  "  keep 
the  door  fast  as  a  miser's  nurse-strings  ;   and,  as  she  valued  her  saffron  shin,  to  let  in 

none  but "  the  name  she  added  in  a  whisper,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  nod.     The 

little  domestic  blinked  intelligence,  went  to  her  post,  and  in  brief  time  thereafter 
admitted  and  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  dame,  that  very  city -gallant  whose  clothes 
sat  so  awkwardly  upon  him,  and  who  had  behaved  so  doughtily  in  the  fray  which  befeU 
at  Nigel's  first  visit  to  Beaujeu's  ordinary.  The  mulatto  introduced  him — "  Missis,  fine 
young  gentleman,  all  over  gold  and  velvet" — then  muttered  to  herself  as  she  shut  the 
door,  "  fine  young  gentleman,  he  ! — apprentice  to  him  who  makes  the  tick-tick." 

It  was  indeed — we  are  sorry  to  say  it,  and  trust  our  readers  ^vill  sympathize  with  the 
interest  we  take  in  the  matter — it  was  indeed  honest  Jin  Vin,  who  had  been  so  far  left 
to  his  own  devices,  and  abandoned  by  his  better  angel,  as  occasionally  to  travesty 
himself  in  this  fashion,  and  to  visit,  in  the  dress  of  a  gallant  of  the  day,  those  places  of 
pleasure  and  dissipation,  in  which  it  would  have  been  everlasting  discredit  to  him  to  have 
been  seen  in  his  real  character  and  condition  ;  that  is,  had  it  been  possible  for  him  in  his 
proper  shape  to  have  gained  admission.  There  was  now  a  deep  gloom  on  his  brow,  his 
rich  habit  was  hastily  put  on,  and  buttoned  awry  ;  his  belt  buckled  in  a  most  disorderly 
fashion,  so  that  his  sword  stuck  outwards  from  his  side,  instead  of  hanging  by  it  with 
graceful  negligence;  while  his  poniard,  though  fairly  hatched  and  gilded,  stuck  in  his 
girdle  like  a  butcher's  steel  in  the  fold  of  his  blue  apron.  Persons  of  fashion  had,  by  the 
way,  the  advantage  formerly  of  being  better  distinguished  from  the  vulgar  than  at 
present ;  for,  what  the  ancient  farthingale  and  more  modern  hoop  were  to  court  ladies, 
the  sword  was  to  the  gentleman  ;  an  article  of  dress,  which  only  rendered  those  ridiculous 
who  assumed  it  for  the  nonce,  without  being  in  the  habit  of  wearing  it.  Vincent's 
rapier  got  between  his  legs,  and,  as  he  stumbled  over  it,  he  exclaimed — "  Zounds  !  'tis 
the  second  time  it  has  served  me  thus — I  believe  the  damned  trinket  knows  I  am  no  true 
gentleman,  and  does  it  of  set  purpose." 

"  Come,  come,  mine  honest  Jin  Vin — come,  my  good  boy,"  said  the  dame,  in  a 
soothing  tone,  "  never  mind  these  trankums — a  frank  and  hearty  London  'prentice  is 
worth  all  the  gallants  of  the  inns  of  court." 
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"  I  was  a  frank  and  hearty  London  'prentice  before  I  knew  you,  Dame  Snddlecliop," 
said  Vincent;  "what  your  advice  has  made  me,  you  may  find  a  name  for;  since,  fore 
George !  I  am  asliamcd  to  think  about  it  myself." 

"  A-well-a-day,"  quoth  the  dame,  "and  is  it  even  so  with  thee? — nay,  then,  I  know 
but  one  cure  ;"  and  with  that,  going  to  a  little  corner  cupboard  of  carved  wainscot,  she 
opened  it  by  the  assistance  of  a  key,  which,  with  lialf-a-dozen  besides,  hung  in  a 
silver  chain  at  her  girdle,  and  produced  a  long  flask  of  thin  glass  cased  with  wicker, 
bringing  forth  at  the  same  time  two  Flemish  rummer  glasses,  with  long  stalks  and 
capacious  wombs.  She  filled  the  one  brimful  for  her  guest,  and  the  other  more 
modestly  to  about  two-thirds  of  its  capacity,  for  her  own  use,  repeating  as  the  ricli 
cordial  trickled  forth  in  a  smooth  oily  stream — "  Right  Eosa  Solis,  as  ever  washed 
mulligrubs  out  of  a  moody  brain  !" 

But,  though  Jin  Vin  tossed  off  his  glass  without  scruple,  while  the  lady  sipped  hers 
more  moderately,  it  did  not  appear  to  produce  the  expected  amendment  upon  his 
humour.  On  the  contrary,  as  he  threw  himself  into  the  great  leathern  chair,  in  which 
Dame  Ursley  was  wont  to  solace  herself  of  an  evening,  he  declared  himself  "  the  most 
miserable  dog  within  the  sound  of  Bow-bell." 

"  And  wliy  should  you  be  so  idle  as  to  think  yourself  so,  silly  boy?"  said  Dame 
Suddlechop ;  "  but  'tis  always  thus — fools  and  children  never  know  when  they  are  well. 
Why,  there  is  not  one  that  walks  in  Saint  Paul's,  whether  in  flat  cap,  or  hat  and  featlier, 
that  has  so  many  kind  glances  from  the  wenches  as  you,  when  ye  swagger  along  Fleet 
Street  with  your  bat  under  your  arm,  and  your  cap  set  aside  upon  your  head.  Tiiou 
knowest  well,  that  from  Mrs.  Deputj''s  self  down  to  the  waistcoateers  in  the  alley,  all  of 
them  are  twiring  and  peeping  betwixt  their  fingers  when  you  pass  ;  and  yet  you  call 
yourself  a  miserable  dog  !  and  I  must  tell  you  all  this  over  and  over  again,  as  if  I  were 
whistling  the  chimes  of  London  to  a  pettish  child,  in  order  to  bring  the  pretty  baby  into 
good  iiumour ! " 

The  flattery  of  Dame  Ursula  seemed  to  have  the  fiite  of  her  cordial — it  was  swallowed, 
indeed,  by  the  party  to  whom  she  presented  it,  and  that  with  some  degree  of  relish,  but 
it  did  not  operate  as  a  sedative  on  the  disturbed  state  of  the  youth's  mind.  He  laughed 
for  an  instant,  half  in  scorn,  and  half  in  gratified  vanity,  but  cast  a  sullen  look  on  Dame 
Ursley  as  he  replied  to  her  last  words. 

"  You  do  treat  me  like  a  child  indeed,  when  you  sing  over  and  over  to  me  a  cuckoo 
song  that  I  care  not  a  copper-filing  for." 

"  Aha  ! "  said  Dame  Ursley  ;  "  that  is  to  say,  you  care  not  if  you  please  all,  unless  you 
please  one — You  are  a  true  lover,  I  warrant,  and  care  not  for  all  the  city,  from  here  to 
Whitechapel,  so  you  could  write  yourself  first  in  your  pretty  Peg-a-Ramsay's  good-will. 
Well,  well,  take  patience,  man,  and  be  guided  by  me,  for  I  will  be  the  hoop  will  bind 
you  together  at  last." 

"  It  is  time  you  were  so,"  said  Jeiikin,  "  for  hitherto  you  have  rather  been  the 
wedge  to  separate  us." 

Dame  Suddlechop  had  by  this  time  finished  her  cordial — it  was  not  the  first  she  had 
taken  that  day  ;  and,  though  a  woman  of  strong  brain,  and  cautious  at  least,  if  not 
abstemious,  in  her  potations,  it  may  nevertheless  be  supposed  that  her  patience  was  not 
improved  by  the  regimen  whicii  she  observed. 

"  Why,  thou  ungracious  and  ingrate  knave,"  said  Dame  L^rsley,  "  have  I  not  done 
every  thing  to  put  thee  in  thy  mistress's  good  graces  ?  She  loves  gentry,  the  proud 
Scottish  minx,  as  a  Welshman  loves  cheese,  and  has  her  father's  descent  from  that  Duke 
of  Daldevil,  or  whatsoever  she  calls  him,  as  close  in  her  heart  as  gold  in  a  miser's 
chest,  though  she  as  seldom  shews  it — and  none  she  will  think  of,  or  have,  but  a 
gentleman  —  and  a  gentleman  I  have  made  of  thee,  Jin  Vin,  the  devil  cannot  deny 
that." 
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"  You  Iiave  made  a  fool  of  nie,"  said  poor  Jonkin,  looking  at  the  sk'ovo  of  liis 
jacket. 

"  Never  the  worse  gentleman  for  that,"  said  Dame  Ursley,  laughing. 
"  And  what  is  worse,"  said  be,  turning  his  back  to  her  suddenly,  and  writhing  in  his 
chair,  "  you  have  made  a  rogue  of  me." 

"  Never  the  worse  gentleman  for  that  neither,"  said  Dame  Ursley,  in  tlie  same  tone  ; 
"  let  a  man  bear  his  folly  gaily  and  his  knavery  stoutly,  and  let  me  see  if  gravity  or 
honesty  will  look  him  in  the  face  now-a-days.  Tut,  man,  it  was  only  in  the  time  of 
King  Arthur  or  King  Lud,  that  a  gentleman  was  held  to  blemish  his  scutcheon  by  a  leap 
over  the  line  of  reason  or  honesty — It  is  the  bold  look,  the  ready  hand,  the  fine  clothes, 
the  brisk  oath,  and  the  wild  brain,  tliat  makes  the  gallant  now-a-days." 

"  I  know  what  you  have  made  me,"  said  Jin  Vin  ;  "  since  I  have  given  up  skittle  and 
trap-ball  for  tennis  and  bowls,  good  English  ale  for  thin  Bourdeaux  and  sour  Khcnisli, 
roast-beef  and  pudding  for  wood-cocks  and  kickshaws, — my  bat  for  a  sword,  my  cap  for 
a  beaver,  my  forsooth  for  a  modish  oath,  my  Christmas-box  for  a  dice-box,  my  religion 

for  the  devil's  matins,  and  mine  honest  name  for Woman,  I  could  brain  thee,  when 

I  think  whose  advice  has  guided  me  in  all  this  ! " 

"  Whose  advice,  then  ?  whose  advice,  then  ?  Speak  out,  thou  poor,  petty  cloak- 
briisher,  and  say  who  advised  thee !"  retorted  Dame  Ursley,  flushed  and  indignant — 
"  Marry  come  up,  my  paltry  companion — say  by  whose  advice  you  have  made  a  gamester 
of  yourself,  and  a  thief  besides,  as  your  words  would  bear — The  Lord  deliver  us  from 
evil ' "     And  here  Dame  Ursley  devoutly  crossed  herself. 

"  Hark  ye,  Dame  Ursley  Suddlechop,"  said  Jenkin,  starting  up,  his  dark  eyes  flasln'ng 
with  anger;  "  remember  I  am  none  of  your  husband — and,  if  I  were,  you  would  do  well 
not  to  forget  whose  threshold  was  swept  when  they  last  rode  the  Skinimington  *  upon 
such  another  scolding  jade  as  yourself" 

"  I  hope  to  see  you  ride  up  Holborn  next,"  said  Dame  Ursley,  provoked  out  of  all  her 
holiday  and  sugar-plum  expressions,  "  with  a  nosegay  at  your  breast  and  a  parson  at 
your  elbow." 

"  That  may  well  be,"  answered  Jin  Yin,  bitterly,  "  if  I  walk  by  your  counsels  as 
I  have  begun  by  them  ;  but,  before  that  day  comes,  you  shall  know  that  Jin  Vin  has  the 
brisk  boys  of  Fleet  Street  still  at  his  wink. — Yes,  you  jade,  you  shall  be  carted  for  bawd 
and  conjurer,  double-dyed  in  grain,  and  bing  off  to  Bridewell,  and  every  brass  basin 
betwixt  the  Bar  and  Paul's  beating  before  you,  as  if  tlie  devil  were  banging  them  with 
his  beef-hook." 

Dame  Ursley  coloured  like  scarlet,  seized  upon  the  half-emptied  flask  of  cordial,  and 
seemed,  by  her  first  gesture,  about  to  hurl  it  at  the  head  of  her  adversary  ;  but  suddenly, 
and  as  if  by  a  strong  internal  effort,  she  checked  her  outrageous  resentment,  and, 
putting  the  bottle  to  its  more  legitimate  use,  filled,  with  wonderful  composure,  the  two 
glasses,  and,  taking  up  one  of  them,  said,  with  a  smile,  which  better  became  her  comely 
and  jovial  countenance  than  the  fury  by  which  it  was  animated  the  moment  before — 

"  Here  is  to  thee,  Jin  Yin,  my  lad,  in  all  loving  kindness,  whatever  spite  thou  bearest 
to  me,  that  have  always  been  a  mother  to  thee." 

Jenkin's  English  good  nature  could  not  resist  this  forcible  appeal ;  he  took  up  the  other 
glass,  and  lovingly  pledged  the  dame  in  her  cup  of  reconciliation,  and  proceeded  to  make 
a  kind  of  grumbling  apology  for  his  own  violence — 

"  For  you  know,"  he  said,  "  it  was  you  persuaded  me  to  get  these  fine  things,  and  go 

*  A  species  of  triumphal  procession  in  honour  of  female  supremacy,  when  it  rose  to  such  a  height  as  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  neighbotuhood.  It  is  described  at  full  length  in  Hudibras,  (Part  II.  Canto  II.)  As  the  procession  passed  on,  those 
who  attended  it  in  an  official  capacity  were  wont  to  sweep  the  threshold  of  the  houses  in  which  Fame  affirmed  the 
mistresses  to  exercise  paramount  authority,  which  was  given  and  received  as  a  hint  that  their  inmates  might,  in  their  turn,  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  similar  ovation.  The  Skimmington,  which  in  some  degree  resembled  the  proceeding  of  Mumbo  Jumbo 
in  an  African  village,  has  been  long  discontinued  in  England,  apparently  because  female  rule  has  become  either  milder  or 
less  frequent  than  among  our  ancestors. 
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to  that  godless  ordinary,  and  ruffle  it  with  the  best,  and  bring  you  home  all  the  news ; 
and  you  said,  I,  that  was  the  cock  of  the  ward,  would  soon  be  the  cock  of  the  ordinary, 
and  would  win  ten  times  as  much  at  gleek  and  primero,  as  I  used  to  do  at  put  and  beggar- 
my-neighbour — and  turn  ui)  doublets  with  the  dice,  as  busily  as  I  was  wont  to  trowl 
down  the  nine-pins  in  the  skittle-ground — and  then  you  said  I  should  bring  you  such 
news  out  of  the  ordinary  as  should  make  us  all,  when  used  as  you  knew  how  to  use  it — 
and  now  you  see  what  is  to  come  of  it  all !  " 

"  'Tis  all  true  thou  sayest,  lad,"  said  the  dame ;  "  but  tbou  must  have  patience. 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day — you  cannot  become  used  to  your  court-suit  in  a 
month's  time,  any  more  than  when  you  changed  your  long  coat  for  a  doublet  and  hose ; 
and  in  gaming  you  must  expect  to  lose  as  well  as  gain — 'tis  the  sitting  gamester  sweeps 
the  board." 

"  The  board  has  swept  me,  I  know,"  replied  Jin  Vin,  "  and  that  pretty  clean  out. — I 
would  that  were  the  worst ;  but  I  owe  for  all  this  finery,  and  settling-day  is  coming  on, 
and  my  master  will  find  my  accompt  worse  than  it  should  be,  by  a  score  of  pieces.  My 
old  father  will  be  called  in  to  make  them  good ;  and  I — may  save  the  hangman  a  labour 
and  do  the  job  myself,  or  go  the  Virginia  voyage." 

"  Do  not  speak  so  loud,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Dame  Ursley ;  "  but  tell  me  why  you 
borrow  not  from  a  friend  to  make  up  your  arrear.  You  could  lend  him  as  much  when 
his  settling-day  came  around." 

"  No,  no — I  have  had  enough  of  that  work,"  said  Vincent.  "  Tunstall  would  lend 
me  the  money,  poor  fellow,  an  he  had  it ;  but  his  gentle,  beggarly  kindred,  plunder  him 
of  all,  and  keep  him  as  bare  as  a  birch  at  Christmas.  No — my  fortune  may  be  spelt  in 
four  letters,  and  these  read,  ituiN." 

"  Now  hush,  you  simple  craven,"  said  the  dame  ;  "  did  you  never  hear,  that  when  the 
need  is  highest  the  help  is  nighest  ?  We  may  find  aid  for  you  yet,  and  sooner  than  you 
are  aware  of.  I  am  sure  I  would  never  have  advised  you  to  such  a  course,  but  only  you 
had  set  heart  and  eye  on  pretty  Mistress  Marget,  and  less  would  not  serve  you — and 
what  could  I  do  but  advise  you  to  cast  your  city-slough,  and  try  your  luck  where  folks 
find  fortune?" 

"  Ay,  ay — I  remember  your  counsel  well,"  said  Jenkin  ;  "  I  was  to  be  introduced  to 
her  by  you  when  I  was  perfect  in  my  gallantries,  and  as  rich  as  the  King ;  and  then  she 
was  to  be  surprised  to  find  I  was  poor  Jin  Vin,  that  used  to  watch  from  matin  to  curfew 
for  one  glance  of  her  eye;  and  now,  instead  of  that,  she  has  set  her  soul  on  that  Scottish 
sparrow-hawk  of  a  lord  that  won  my  last  tester,  and  be  cursed  to  him  ;  and  so  I  am 
bankrupt  in  love,  fortune,  and  character,  before  I  am  out  of  my  time,  and  all  along  of 
you,  Mother  Midnight." 

"  Do  not  call  me  out  of  my  own  name,  my  dear  boy,  Jin  \"in,"  answered  Ursula,  in  a 
tone  betwixt  rage  and  coaxing, — "  do  not ;  because  I  am  no  saint,  but  a  poor  sinful  woman, 
with  no  more  patience  than  she  needs,  to  carry  her  through  a  thousand  crosses.  And  if 
I  have  done  you  wrong  by  evil  counsel,  I  must  mend  it,  and  put  you  right  by  good  advice. 
And  for  the  score  of  pieces  tliat  must  be  made  up  at  settling  day,  wliy,  here  is,  in  a  good 
green  purse,  as  much  as  will  make  that  matter  good  ;  and  we  will  get  old  Crosspatch,  the 
tailor,  to  take  a  long  day  for  your  clothes  ;  and " 

"  Mother,  are  you  serious?"  said  Jin  Vin,  unable  to  trust  either  his  eyes  or  his  ears. 

"In  troth  am  I,"  said  the  dame;  "and  will  you  call  me  Mother  Midnight  now, 
Jin  Vin  ?" 

"Mother  Midnight!"  exclaimed  Jenkin,  hugging  the  dame  in  his  transport,  and 
bestowing  on  her  still  comely  cheek  a  hearty  and  not  unacceptable  smack,  tiiat  sounded 
like  the  report  of  a  pistol, — "  Mother  Midday,  rather,  that  has  risen  to  light  me  out  of  my 
troubles — a  mother  more  dear  than  sh(.>  who  bore  me  ;  for  she,  poor  soul,  only  brought  me 
into  a  world  of  sin  and  sorrow,  and  your  timely  aid  has  helped  me  out  of  the  one  and  the 
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Other."  And  tlie  good-natuiXMl  IVllow  tlin-w  himself  back  in  liis  cliair,  and  fairly  drew 
liis  liand  across  liis  eyes. 

"  You  would  not  have  me  be  made  to  ride  the  Skimmington  then,"  said  the  dame;  "or 
parade  me  in  a  cart,  with  all  the  brass  basins  of  the  ward  beating  the  march  to  Bridewell 
before  me  ?" 

"  I  would  sooner  be  carted  to  Tyburn  myself,"  replied  the  penitent. 
"  Wliy,  then,  sit  up  like  a  man,  and  wi|)e  thine  eyes  ;  and,  if  tliou  art  pleased  with 
what  I  have  done,  I  will  sIk^v  thee  how  tlum  mayest  requite  me  in  the  highest  degree." 
"IIow?"  saidJenkin  Vincent,  sitting  straight  up  in  his  chair. — "You  would  have 
me,  then,  do  you  some  service  for  this  friendship  of  yours?" 

"  Ay,  marry  would  I,"  said  Dame  Ursley  ;  "  for  you  are  to  know,  that  though  I  am 
right  glad  to  stead  you  with  it,  this  gold  is  not  mine,  but  was  placed  in  my  hands  in 

order  to  find  a  trusty  agent,  for  a  certain  purpose ;  and  so But  what's  the  matter  with 

j'ou  ? — are  you  fool  enough  to  be  angry  because  you  cannot  get  a  purse  of  gold  for 
nothing  ?  I  would  I  knew  where  such  were  to  come  by.  I  never  could  find  them  lying  in 
my  road,  I  promise  you." 

"  No,  no,  dame,"  said  poor  Jenkin,  "  it  is  not  for  that ;   for  look  you,  I  would  rather 

work  these  ten  bones  to  the  knuckles,   and  live  by  my  labour ;   but  ■ "  (and  here 

lie  paused.) 

"But  what,  man?"  said  Dame  Ursley.  "You  are  willing  to  work  for  what  j-ou 
want ;  and  yet,  when  I  offer  you  gold  for  the  winning,  you  look  on  me  as  the  devil 
looks  over  Lincoln." 

"  It  is  ill  talking  of  the  devil,  mother,"  said  Jenkin.  "  I  had  him  even  now  in  my 
head — for,  look  yon,  I  am  at  that  pass,  when  they  say  he  will  appear  to  wretched  ruined 
creatures,  and  profler  them  gold  for  the  fee-simple  of  their  salvation.  But  I  have  been 
trying  these  two  days  to  bring  my  mind  strongly  up  to  the  thought,  that  I  will  rather  sit 
down  in  shame,  and  sin,  and  sorrow,  as  I  am  like  to  do,  than  hold  on  ill  courses  to  get 
rid  of  my  present  straits  ;  and  so  take  care.  Dame  Ursula,  how  you  tempt  me  to  break 
such  a  good  resolution." 

"  I  tempt  you  to  nothing,  young  man,"  answered  Ursula ;  "  and,  as  I  perceive  you  are 
too  wilful  to  be  wise,  I  will  e'en  put  my  purse  in  my  pocket,  and  look  out  for  some  one 
that  will  work  my  turn  with  better  will,  and  more  thankfulness.  And  you  may  go  your 
own  course, — break  your  indenture,  ruin  your  father,  lose  your  character,  and  bid  pretty 
JMistress  Margaret  farewell,  for  ever  and  a  day." 

"  Staj',  stay,"  said  Jenkin  ;  "  the  woman  is  in  as  great  a  hurry  as  a  brown  baker  when 
his  oven  is  overheated.     First,  let  me  hear  that  which  you  have  to  propose  to  me." 

"  Why,  after  all,  it  is  but  to  get  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune,  who  is  in  trouble, 
carried  in  secret  down  the  river,  as  far  as  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  or  somewhere  thereabout, 
where  he  may  lie  concealed  until  he  can  escape  abroad.  I  know  thou  knowest  every 
place  by  the  river's  side  as  well  as  the  devil  knows  an  usurer,  or  the  beggar  knows 
his  dish." 

"  A  plague  of  your  similes,  dame,"  replied  the  apprentice  ;  "  for  the  devil  gave  me 
that  knowledge,  and  beggary  may  be  the  end  on't. — But  what  has  this  gentleman  done, 
that  he  should  need  to  be  under  hiding  ?  No  Papist,  I  hope — no  Catesby  and  Pierey 
business — no  Gunpowder  Plot  ?" 

"Fy,  fy  ! — what  do  you  take  me  for?"  said  Dame  Ursula.  "I  am  as  good  a  church- 
woman  as  the  parson's  wife,  save  that  necessary  business  will  not  allow  me  to  go  there 
oftener  than  on  Christmas-day,  Heaven  help  me  ! — No,  no — this  is  no  Popish  matter. 

The  gentleman  hath  but  struck  another  in  the  Park " 

"  Ha  !  what  ?"  said  Vincent,  interrupting  her  with  a  start. 

"  Ay,  ay,  I  see  you  guess  whom  I  mean.  It  is  even  he  we  have  spoken  of  so  often — 
just  Lord  Glenvarloch,  and  no  one  else." 

Vincent  sprung  from  his  seat,  and  traversed  the  room  with  rapid  and  disorderly  steps. 
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"  Tliere,  there  it  is  now — you  are  always  ice  or  gunpowder.  You  sit  in  the  great 
leathern  arm  chair,  as  quiet  as  a  rocket  hangs  upon  the  frame  in  a  rejoicing-night  till  the 
match  be  fired,  and  then,  whizz  !  you  are  in  the  third  heaven,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
human  voice,  eye,  or  brain. — When  you  have  wearied  yourself  with  paddling  to  and  fro 
across  the  room,  will  you  tell  me  your  determination,  for  time  presses  ?"  Will  you  aid 
me  in  this  matter,  or  not?" 

"  No — no — no — a  thousand  times  no,"  replied  Jenkin.  "  Have  you  not  confessed  to 
nie,  that  Margaret  loves  him?" 

"  Ay,"  answered  the  dame,  "  that  she  thinks  she  does  ;  but  that  will  not  last  long." 

"  And  have  I  not  told  you  but  this  instant,"  replied  Jenkin,  "  that  it  was  this  same  Glen- 
varloch  that  rooked  me,  at  the  ordinary,  of  every  penny  1  had,  and  made  a  knave  of  me  to 
boot,  by  gaining  more  than  was  my  own? — O  that  cursed  gold,  which  Shortyard,  the  mercer, 
paid  me  that  morning  on  accompt,  for  mending  the  clock  of  Saint  Stephen's  1  If  I  had  not, 
by  ill  chance,  had  that  about  me,  I  could  but  have  beggared  my  purse,  without  blemishing 
my  honesty ;  and,  after  I  had  been  rooked  of  all  the  rest  amongst  them,  I  must  needs 
risk  the  last  five  pieces  with  that  shark  among  the  minnows ! " 

"  Granted,"  said  Dame  Ursula.  "  All  this  I  know  ;  and  I  own,  that  as  Lord  Glen- 
varloch  was  the  last  you  played  with,  you  have  a  right  to  charge  jour  ruin  on  his  head. 
Moreover,  I  admit,  as  already  said,  that  Jlargaret  lias  made  him  your  rival.  Yet  surely, 
now  he  is  in  danger  to  lose  his  hand,  it  is  not  a  time  to  remember  all  tliis  ?" 

"  By  my  faith,  but  it  is,  though,"  said  the  young  citizen.  '•  Lose  his  hand,  indeed  ? 
They  may  take  his  head,  for  what  I  care.  Head  and  hand  have  made  me  a  miserable 
wretch  ! " 

"  Now,  were  it  not  better,  my  prince  of  flat-caps,"  said  Dame  Ursula,  "  that  matters 
were  squared  between  j'ou  ;  and  that,  through  means  of  the  same  Scottish  lord,  who  has, 
as  you  say,  deprived  you  of  your  money  and  your  mistress,  you  should  in  a  short  time 
recover  both  ?" 

"  And  how  can  your  wisdom  come  to  that  conclusion,  dame  ? "  said  the  apprentice. 
"  My  money,  indeed,  I  can  conceive — that  is,  if  I  comply  with  your  proposal ;  but — my 
pretty  Margaret  I — how  serving  this  lord,  whom  she  has  set  her  nonsensical  head  upon, 
can  do  me  good  with  her,  is  far  beyond  my  conception." 

"  That  is  because,  in  simple  phrase,"  said  Dame  Ursula,  "  thou  knowest  no  more  of  a 
woman's  heart  than  doth  a  Norfolk  gosling.  Look  you,  man.  Were  I  to  report  to 
Mistress  Marget  that  the  young  lord  has  miscarried  through  thy  lack  of  courtesy  in 
refusing  to  help  him,  why,  then,  thou  wert  odious  to  her  for  ever.  She  will  loathe  thee 
as  she  will  loathe  the  very  cook  who  is  to  strike  ofl'  Glenvarloch's  hand  with  his  cleaver 
— and  then  she  will  be  yet  more  fixed  in  her  aftections  towards  this  lord.  London  will 
hear  of  nothing  but  him — speak  of  nothing  but  him — think  of  nothing  but  him,  for  three 
weeks  at  least,  and  all  that  outcry  will  serve  to  keep  him  uppermost  in  her  mind  ;  for 
nothing  pleases  a  girl  so  much  as  to  bear  relation  to  any  one  who  is  the  talk  of  the  whole 
world  around  her.  Tlien,  if  he  suffer  the  sentence  of  the  law,  it  is  a  chance  if  she  ever 
forgets  him.  I  saw  that  handsome,  proper  young  gentleman,  Babington,  suffer  in  tlie 
Queen's  time  myself,  and  though  I  was  then  but  a  girl,  he  was  in  my  head  for  a  year 
after  he  was  hanged.  But,  above  all,  pardoned  or  punished,  Glenvarloch  will  probably 
remain  in  London,  and  his  presence  will  keep  up  the  silly  girl's  nonsensical  fancj'  about 
him.     Whereas,  if  he  escapes " 

"  Ay,  shew  me  how  that  is  to  avail  me  ?  "  said  Jenkin. 

"  If  he  escapes,"  said  the  dame,  resuming  her  argument,  "he  must  resign  the  court 
for  years,  if  not  for  life  ;  and  you  know  the  old  saying,  '  out  of  sight,  and  out  of  mind.'  " 

"  True — most  true,"  said  Jenkin  ;  "  spoken  like  an  oracle,  most  wise  Ursula." 

"Ay,  ay,  I  knew  you  would  hear  reason  at  last,"  said  the  wily  dame;  "and  tlien, 
when  this  said  lord  is  off  and  away  for  once  and  for  ever,  who,  I  pray  you,  is  to  In- 
pretty  pet's  confidential  person,  and  who  is  to  fill  up  the  void  in  her  affections  ? — why. 
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who  but  thou,  thou  pearl  of  'prentices  ?  And  then  you  will  have  overcome  your  own 
inclinations  to  comply  with  hers,  and  every  woman  is  sensible  of  that — and  you  will  have 
run  some  risk,  too,  in  carrying  her  desires  into  effect — and  what  is  it  that  woman  likes 
better  than  bravery,  and  devotion  to  her  will?  Then  you  have  her  secret,  and  she  must 
treat  you  with  favour  and  observance,  and  repose  confidence  in  you,  and  hold  private 
intercourse  with  you,  till  slie  weeps  with  one  eye  for  the  absent  lover  whom  she  is  never 
to  see  again,  and  blinks  with  the  other  blithely  upon  him  who  is  in  presence  ;  and  then 
if  you  know  not  how  to  improve  the  relation  in  which  yon  stand  witii  her,  you  are  not 
the  brisk  lively  lad  that  all  the  world  takes  you  for — Said  I  well?" 

"  You  iiave  spoken  like  an  empress,  most  mighty  Ursula,"  said  Jenkin  Vincent ;  "  and 
your  will  shall  be  obeyed." 

"  You  know  Alsatia  well?"  continued  his  tutoi'ess. 

"  Well  enough,  well  enough,"  replied  he  with  a  nod  ;  "  I  have  heard  the  dice  rattle 
there  in  my  day,  before  I  must  set  up  for  gentleman,  and  go  among  the  gallants  at  the 
Siiavaleer  Bojo's,  as  they  call  him, — the  worse  rookery  of  the  two,  though  the  feathers 
are  the  gayest." 

"  And  they  will  have  a  respect  for  thee  yonder,  I  warrant?" 

"Ay,  ay,"  replied  Yin,  "  when  I  am  got  into  my  fustian  doublet  again,  with  my  bit  of 
a  trunnion  under  my  arm,  I  can  walk  Alsatia  at  midnight  as  I  could  do  that  there  Fleet 
Street  in  mid-day — they  will  not  one  of  them  swagger  with  the  prince  of 'prentices,  and 
the  king  of  clubs — they  know  I  could  bring  everj'  tall  boy  in  the  ward  down  upon  them." 

"  And  you  know  all  the  W'atermen,  and  so  forth  ?" 

"  Can  converse  with  every  sculler  in  his  own  language,  from  Richmond  to  Gravesend, 
and  know  all  the  water-cocks,  from  John  Taylor  the  Poet  to  little  Grigg  the  Grinner, 
who  never  pulls  but  he  shews  all  his  teeth  ft-om  ear  to  ear,  as  if  he  wei'e  grimacing 
through  a  horse-collar." 

"  And  you  can  take  any  dress  or  character  upon  you  well,  such  as  a  waterman's, 
a  butcher's,  a  foot-soldier's,"  continued  Ursula,  "or  the  like?" 

"  !Not  such  a  mummer  as  I  am  within  the  walls,  and  thou  knowest  that  well  enough, 
dame,"  replied  the  apprentice.  "  I  can  touch  the  players  themselves,  at  the  Ball  and  at 
the  Fortune,  for  presenting  any  thing  except  a  gentleman.  Take  but  this  d — d  skin  of 
frippery  off  me,  which  I  think  the  devil  stuck  me  into,  and  you  shall  put  me  into  nothing 
else  that  I  will  not  become  as  if  I  were  born  to  it." 

"  Well,  we  will  talk  of  your  transmutation  by  and  by,"  said  the  dame,  "  and  find  you 
clothes  withal,  and  money  besides  ;  for  it  will  take  a  good  deal  to  carry  the  thing  hand- 
somely through." 

"But  where  is  that  money  to  come  from,  dame?"  said  Jenkin  ;  "  there  is  a  question 
I  would  fain  have  answered  before  I  touch  it." 

"  Whj',  what  a  fool  art  thou  to  ask  such  a  question  !  Suppose  I  am  content  to  advance 
it  to  please  young  madam,  what  is  the  harm  then  ?" 

"  I  will  suppose  no  such  thing,"  said  Jenkin  hastily ;  "  I  know  that  you,  dame,  liave 
no  gold  to  spare,  and  maybe  would  not  spare  it  if  you  had — so  that  cock  will  not  crow. 
It  must  be  from  Margaret  herself." 

"  Well,  thou  suspicious  animal,  and  what  if  it  were?"  said  Ursula. 

"  Only  this,"  replied  Jenkin,  "  that  I  will  presently  to  her,  and  learn  if  she  has  come 
fairly  by  so  much  ready  money;  for  sooner  than  connive  at  her  getting  it  by  any 
indirection,  I  would  hang  myself  at  once.  It  is  enough  what  I  have  done  myself,  no 
need  to  engage  poor  Margaret  in  such  villainy— I'll  to  her,  and  tell  her  of  the  danger — 
I  will,  by  Heaven  !" 

"  You  are  mad  to  think  of  it,"  said  Dame  Suddlechop,  considerably  alarmed — hear 
me  but  a  moment.  I  know  not  precisely  from  whom  she  got  the  money  ;  but  sure 
I  am  that  she  obtained  it  at  her  godfather's." 

"  AV'hy,  Master  George  Heriot  is  not  returned  from  France,"  said  Jenkin. 
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"  No,"  replied  Ursula,  "  but  Dame  Judith  is  at  home — and  the  strange  lady,  whom 
they  call  Master  Heriot's  ghost— she  never  goes  abroad." 

"  It  is  very  true,  Dame  Suddlechop,"  said  Jenkin  ;  "  and  I  believe  you  have  guessed 
riofht — they  say  that  lady  has  coin  at  will ;  and  if  Marget  can  get  a  handiul  of  faiiy  gold, 
why,  she  is  free  to  throw  it  away  at  will." 

"  Ah,  Jin  Yin,"  said  the  dame,  reducing  her  voice  almost  to  a  whisper,  "  we  should 
not  want  gold  at  will  neither,  could  we  but  read  the  riddle  of  that  lady  !" 

"  They  may  read  it  tliat  list,"  said  Jenkin,  "I'll  never  pry  into  what  concerns  me 
not — Master  George  Heriot  is  a  worthy  and  brave  citizen,  and  an  honour  to  London, 
and  has  a  right  to  manage  his  own  household  as  he  likes  best. — There  was  once  a  talk 
of  rabbling  him  the  fifth  of  November  before  the  last,  because  they  said  he  kept  a 
nunnery  in  his  house,  like  old  Lady  Foljambe;  but  Master  George  is  well  loved  among 
the  'prentices,  and  we  got  so  many  brisk  boys  of  us  together  as  should  have  rabbled  the 
raljble,  had  they  had  but  the  heart  to  rise." 

"  AVell,  let  that  pass,"  said  L^rsula  ;  "  and  now,  tell  me  how  you  will  manage  to  be  absent 
from  .sho])  a  day  or  two,  for  you  must  think  that  this  matter  will  not  be  ended  sooner." 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  I  can  say  nothing,"  said  Jenkin,  "  I  have  always  served  duly  and 
truly ;  I  have  no  heart  to  play  truant,  and  cheat  my  master  of  his  time  as  well  as  liis 
money." 

"  Nay,  but  the  point  is  to  get  back  his  money  for  him,"  said  Ursula,  "  which  he  is 
not  likely  to  see  on  other  conditions.  Could  you  not  ask  leave  to  go  down  to  your  uncle 
in  Essex  for  two  or  three  days  ?     lie  may  be  ill,  you  know." 

"  AVhy,  if  I  must,  I  must,"  said  Jenkin,  with  a  heavy  sigh  ;  "  but  I  will  not  be  lightly 
caught  treading  these  dark  and  crooked  paths  again." 

"  Hush  thee,  then,"  said  the  dame,  "  and  get  leave  for  this  very  evening  ;  and  come 
back  hither,  and  I  will  introduce  you  to  another  implement,  who  must  be  employed  in 
the  matter. — Stay,  stay  ! — the  lad  is  mazed — you  would  not  go  into  your  master's  shop 
in  that  guise,  surely?  Your  trunk  is  in  the  matted  chamber  with  your  'prentice  things 
— go  and  put  them  on  as  fast  as  you  can." 

"  I  think  I  am  bewitched,"  said  Jenkin,  giving  a  glance  towards  his  dress,  "  or  that 
these  fool's  trappings  have  made  as  great  an  ass  of  me  as  of  many  I  have  seen  wear 
them ;  but  let  me  once  be  rid  of  the  harness,  and  if  you  catcli  me  putting  it  on  again, 
I  will  give  you  leave  to  sell  me  to  a  gipsy,  to  carry  pots,  pans,  and  beggar's  bantlings,  all 
the  rest  of  my  life." 

So  saying,  he  retired  to  change  his  apparel. 
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Chance  will  not  do  the  work — Chance  sends  the  breeze; 

But  if  the  pilot  slumber  at  the  helm. 

The  very  wind  that  wafts  us  towards  the  port 

May  dash  us  on  the  shelves. — The  steersman's  part  is  vigilanci 

Blow  it  or  rough  or  smooth. 

Old 


E';55?s,'^  E  It'ft  Nigel,  whose  fortunes  we  are  bound  to  trace  by  the  engagement  con- 
tracted in  our  title-page,  sad  and  solitary  in  the  mansion  of  Trapbois  the 
usurer,  having  just  received  a  letter  instead  of  a  visit  from  his  friend  the 
Templar,  stating  reasons  why  he  could  not  at  that  time  come  to  see  him  in 
Alsatia.  So  that  it  appeared  his  intercourse  with  the  better  and  more  I'espectable  class 
of  society,  was,  for  the  present,  entirelj'  cut  off.  This  was  a  melancholy,  and,  to  a 
proud  mind  like  that  of  Nigel,  a  degrading  reflection. 

He  went  to  the  window  of  his  apartment,  and  found  the  street  enveloped  in  one  of 
those  thick,  dingy,  yellow-coloured  fogs,  which  often  invest  the  lower  part  of  London  and 
AVestrainster.  Amid  the  darkness,  dense  and  palpable,  were  seen  to  wander  like 
phantoms  a  reveller  or  two,  whom  the  morning  bad  surprised  where  the  evening  left 
them;  and  who  now,  with  tottering  steps,  and  by  an  instinct  which  intoxication  could 
not  wholly  overcome,  were  groping  the  way  to  their  own  liomes,  to  convert  day  into  night, 
for  the  purpose  of  sleeping  off  the  debauch  which  had  turned  night  into  day.  Although 
it  was  broad  day  in  the  other  parts  of  the  city,  it  was  scarce  dawn  yet  in  Alsatia ;  and 
none  of  the  sounds  of  industry  or  occupation  were  there  heard,  which  had  long  before 
aroused  the  slumberers  in  every  other  quarter.     The  prospect  was  too  tiresome  and 
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disagreeable  to  detain  Lord  Glenvai'loch  at  his  station,  so,  turning  from  tlie  window,  lie 
examined  with  more  interest  the  furniture  and  appearance  of  the  apartment  which  he 
tenanted. 

Mucii  of  it  had  been  in  its  time  rich  and  curious — there  was  a  huge  four-post  bed, 
with  as  much  carved  oak  about  it  as  would  have  made  the  head  of  a  man-of-war,  and 
tapestry  hangings  ample  enougli  to  have  been  her  sails.  There  was  a  huge  mirror  with 
a  massy  frame  of  gilt  brass-work,  which  was  of  Venetian  manufacture,  and  must  have 
been  worth  a  considerable  sum  before  it  received  a  tremendous  crack,  which,  traversing 
it  from  one  corner  to  the  other,  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  surface  that  the  Nile 
bears  to  the  map  of  Egypt.  The  chairs  were  of  diiferent  forms  and  shapes,  some  had 
been  carved,  some  gilded,  some  covered  with  damasked  leather,  some  witii  embroidered 
work,  but  all  were  damaged  and  worm-eaten.  There  was  a  picture  of  Susanna  and  the 
Elders  over  tlie  chimney-piece,  which  miglit  have  been  accounted  a  choice  piece,  had  not 
the  rats  made  free  with  the  chaste  fair  one's  nose,  and  with  the  beard  of  one  of  lier 
reverend  admirers. 

In  a  word,  all  that  Lord  Glenvarhw^h  saw,  seemed  to  have  been  articles  carried  oflf  by 
appraisement  or  distress,  or  bought  as  pennyworths  at  some  obscure  broker's,  and 
huddled  together  in  the  apartment,  as  in  a  sale-room,  without  regard  to  taste  or 
congruity. 

The  place  appeared  to  Nigel  to  resemble  the  houses  near  the  sea- coast,  which  are  too 
often  furnished  with  the  spoils  of  wrecked  vessels,  as  this  was  probably  fitted  up  witli 
the  relics  of  ruined  profligates. — "  ]\[y  own  skifl"  is  among  the  breakers,"  thought  Lord 
Glenvarloeh,  "  though  my  wreck  will  add  little  to  the  profits  of  the  spoiler." 

He  was  chiefly  interested  in  the  state  of  the  grate,  a  huge  assemblage  of  rusted  iron 
bars  which  stood  in  the  chimney,  unequally  supported  by  three  brazen  feet,  moulded  into 
the  form  of  lion's  claws,  while  the  fourth,  which  had  been  bent  by  an  accident,  seemed 
proudly  uplifted  as  if  to  paw  the  ground ;  or  as  if  the  whole  article  had  nourished  the 
ambitious  purpose  of  pacing  forth  into  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  and  had  one  foot 
ready  raised  for  the  journey.  A  smile  passed  over  Nigel's  face  as  this  fantastic  idea 
presented  itself  to  his  fancy. — "  I  must  stop  its  march,  however,"  he  thought ;  "  for  this 
morning  is  chill  and  raw  enough  to  demand  some  fire." 

He  called  accordingly  from  the  top  of  a  large  staircase,  with  a  heavy  oaken  balustrade, 
which  gave  access  to  his  own  and  other  apartments,  for  the  house  was  old  and  of  con- 
siderable size ;  but,  receiving  no  answer  to  his  repeated  summons,  he  was  compelled  to 
go  in  search  of  some  one  who  might  accommodate  him  with  what  he  wanted. 

Nigel  had,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  old  world  in  Scotland,  received  an  education 
which  might,  in  most  particulars,  be  termed  sinijile,  hardy,  and  unostentatious  ;  but  he 
Iiad,  nevertheless,  been  accustomed  to  much  personal  deference,  and  to  the  constant 
attendance  and  ministry  of  one  or  more  domestics.  This  was  tiie  universal  custom  in 
Scotland,  where  wages  were  next  to  nothing,  and  where,  indeed,  a  man  of  title  or 
influence  might  have  as  many  attendants  as  he  pleased,  for  the  mere  expense  of  food, 
clothes,  and  countenance.  Nigel  was  therefore  mortified  and  displeased  when  he  found 
himself  without  notice  or  attendance  ;  and  the  more  dissatisfied,  because  he  was  at  the 
same  time  angry  with  himself  for  suffering  such  a  trifle  to  trouble  him  at  all,  amongst 
matters  of  more  deep  concernment.  "  There  must  surely  be  some  servants  in  so  large 
a  house  as  this,"  said  he,  as  he  wandered  over  the  place,  through  which  he  was  con- 
ducted by  a  passage  which  branched  oflf  from  the  gallery.  As  he  went  on  he  tried 
the  entrance  to  several  apartments,  some  of  which  he  found  were  locked  and  otUers 
unfurnished,  all  apparently  unoccupied  ;  so  that  at  length  ho  returned  to  the  staircase, 
and  resolved  to  make  his  way  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  where  he  supposed 
he  must  at  least  find  the  old  gentleman,  and  his  ill-favoured  daughter.  With  this 
purpose  he  first  made  his  entrance  into  a  little  lo,v,  dark  parlour,  containing  a  well-worn 
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leathern  easy-cliair,  before  which  stood  a  pair  of  slippers,  while  on  the  left  side  rested  a 
crutch-handled  staif;  an  oaken  table  stood  before  it,  and  supported  a  huge  desk  damped 
with  iron,  and  a  massive  pewter  inkstand.  Around  tiie  apartment  were  shelves,  cabinets, 
and  other  places  convenient  for  depositing  papers.  A  sword,  muskettoon,  and  a  pair  of 
pistols,  hung  over  the  chimney,  in  ostentatious  display,  as  if  to  intimate  that  the 
proprietor  would  be  prompt  in  tlie  defence  of  liis  premises. 

"  This  must  be  the  usurer's  den,"  thought  Nigel ;  and  he  was  about  to  call  aloud, 
when  the  old  man,  awakened  even  by  the  sligiitest  noise,  for  avarice  seldom  sleeps  sound, 
soon  was  heard  from  the  inner  room,  speaking  in  a  voice  of  irritability,  rendered  more 
tremulous  by  his  morning  cough. 

"  Ugh,  ugh,  ugh — who  is  there  ?  I  say — ugh,  ugh — who  is  tlu  re  ?  Why,  Martha — 
ugh,  ugh — Martha  Trapbois — here  be  thieves  in  the  house,  and  tiiey  will  not  speak  to 
me — why,  Martlia  ! — thieves,  thieves — ugh,  ugh,  ugh!" 

Nigel  endeavoured  to  explain,  but  tiie  idea  of  thieves  had  taken  possession  of  the  old 
man's  pineal  gland,  and  he  kept  coughing  and  screaming,  and  screaming  and  coughing, 
until  the  gracious  Martha  entered  the  apartment ;  and,  having  first  out-screamed  her 
father,  in  order  to  convince  him  that  there  was  no  danger,  and  to  assure  him  that  the 
intruder  was  their  new  lodger,  and  having  as  often  heard  her  sire  ejaculate — "  Hold  him 
fast — ugh,  ugh — hold  him  fast  till  I  come,"  she  at  length  succeeded  in  silencing  his 
fears  and  his  clamour,  and  then  coldly  and  dryly  asked  Lord  Glenvarloeh  what  he 
wanted  in  her  father's  apartment. 

Her  lodger  had,  in  the  meantime,  leisure  to  contemplate  her  appearance,  which  did 
not  by  any  means  improve  the  idea  he  had  formed  of  it  by  candlelight  on  the  preceding 
evening.  She  was  dressed  in  what  was  called  a  Queen  Mary's  rufl"  and  farthingale  ;  not 
the  falling  ruif  with  which  the  unfortunate  Mary  of  Scotland  is  usually  painted,  but  that 
which,  with  more  than  Spanish  stiflTness,  surrounded  the  throat,  and  set  oif  the  morose 
head  of  her  fierce  namesake,  of  Smithfield  memory.  This  antiquated  dress  assorted  well 
with  the  faded  complexion,  gray  eyes,  thin  lips,  and  austere  visage  of  the  antiquated 
maiden,  which  was,  moreover,  enlianced  by  a  black  hood,  worn  as  her  head-gear, 
carefully  disposed  so  as  to  prevent  any  of  her  hair  from  escaping  to  view,  probably 
because  the  simplicity  of  the  period  knew  no  art  of  disguising  the  colour  with  which 
time  had  begun  to  grizzle  her  tresses.  Her  figure  was  tall,  thin,  and  flat,  with  skinny 
arms  and  hands,  and  feet  of  the  larger  size,  cased  in  huge  high-heeled  shoes,  which  added 
height  to  a  stature  already  ungainly.  Apparently  some  art  had  been  used  by  the  tailor, 
to  conceal  a  slight  defect  of  shape,  occasioned  by  the  accidental  elevation  of  one  shoulder 
above  the  other ;  but  the  praiseworthy  efforts  of  tlie  ingenious  mechanic  had  only 
succeeded  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  observer  to  his  benevolent  purpose,  without 
demonstrating  that  he  had  been  able  to  achieve  it. 

Such  was  Jlrs.  Martha  Trapbois,  whose  dry  "  What  were  you  seeking  here,  sir  ? "  fell 
again,  and  with  reiterated  sharpness,  on  the  ear  of  Nigel,  as  he  gazed  upon  her  presence, 
and  compared  it  internally  to  one  of  the  faded  and  grim  figures  in  the  old  tapestry  which 
adorned  his  bedstead.  It  was,  however,  necessary  to  reply,  and  he  answered,  that  he 
came  in  search  of  the  servants,  as  he  desired  to  have  a  fire  kindled  in  his  apartment  on 
account  of  the  rawness  of  the  morning. 

"  The  woman  who  does  our  char-work,"  answered  Mistress  Martha,  "  comes  at  eight 
o'clock — if  you  want  fire  sooner,  there  are  fagots  and  a  bucket  of  sea-coal  in  the  stone- 
closet  at  the  head  of  the  stair — and  there  is  a  flint  and  steel  on  the  upper  shelf — you  can 
light  fire  for  yourself  if  you  will." 

"  No— no — no,  Martha,"  ejaculated  her  father,  who,  having  donned  his  rusty  tunic, 
with  his  hose  all  ungirt,  and  his  feet  slipshod,  hastily  came  out  of  the  inner  apartment, 
witli  his  mind  probably  full  of  robbers,  for  he  had  a  n.iked  rapier  in  his  hand,  which  still 
looked  formidable,  though  rust  had  somewhat  marred  its  shine. — What  he  had  heard 
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at  entrance  about  lighting  a  fire,  had  changed,  however,  the  current  of  his  ideas.  "  No 
— no — no,"  he  cried,  and  each  negative  was  more  emphatic  than  its  predecessor — "  The 
gentleman  shall  not  have  tlie  trouble  to  put  on  a  fire — ugh — ugh.  I'll  put  it  on  myself, 
for  a  con-si-de-ra-tion." 

This  last  word  was  a  favourite  expression  with  the  old  gentleman,  which  he  pro- 
nounced in  a  peculiar  manner,  gasping  it  out  syllable  by  syllable,  and  laying  a  strong 
emphasis  upon  the  last.  It  was,  indeed,  a  sort  of  protecting  clause,  by  which  he  guarded 
himself  against  all  inconveniences  attendant  on  the  rash  habit  of  offering  service  or 
civility  of  any  kind,  the  which,  when  hastily  snapped  at  by  those  to  whom  they  are 
uttered,  give  the  profferer  sometimes  room  to  repent  his  promptitude. 

"  For  shame,  father,"  said  Martha  ;  "  that  must  not  be.  Master  Grahame  will  kindle 
his  own  fire,  or  wait  till  the  char-woman  comes  to  do  it  for  him,  just  as  likes  him  best." 

"  No,  child — no,  child.  Ciiild  Martha,  no,"  reiterated  the  old  miser — "  no  char- 
woman sliall  ever  touch  a  grate  in  my  house  ;  they  put — ugii,  ugh — the  fiigot  uppermost, 
and  so  the  coal  kindles  not,  and  the  flame  goes  up  the  chimney,  and  wood  and  heat  are 
both  thrown  away.  Now,  I  will  lay  it  properly  for  the  gentleman,  for  a  consideration, 
so  that  it  shall  last — ugh,  ugh — last  the  whole  day."  Here  his  vehemence  increased  his 
cough  so  violently,  that  Nigel  could  only,  from  a  scattered  word  here  and  there,  com- 
prehend that  it  was  a  recommendation  to  his  daughter  to  remove  the  poker  and  tongs 
from  the  stranger's  fireside,  with  an  assurance,  that,  when  necessary,  his  landlord  would 
be  in  attendance  to  adjust  it  himself,  "  for  a  consideration." 

Martha  paid  as  little  attention  to  the  old  man's  injunctions  as  a  predominant  dame 
gives  to  those  of  a  henpecked  husband.  She  only  repeated,  in  a  deeper  and  more 
emphatic  tone  of  censure, — "For  shame,  father — for  shame!"  then,  turning  to  her 
guest,  said,  with  her  usual  ungraciousness  of  manner,^"  Master  Grahame — it  is  best  to 
be  plain  with  you  at  first.  INIy  father  is  an  old,  a  very  old  man,  and  his  wits,  as  you 
may  see,  are  somewhat  weakened — though  I  would  not  advise  you  to  make  a  bargain 
with  him,  else  you  may  find  them  too  sharp  for  your  own.  For  myself,  I  am  a  lone 
woman,  and,  to  say  truth,  care  little  to  see  or  converse  with  any  one.  If  you  can  be 
satisfied  with  house-room,  shelter,  and  safety,  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  you  have  them 
not,  and  they  are  not  always  to  be  found  in  this  unhappj'  quarter.  But,  if  you  seek 
deferential  observance  and  attendance,  I  tell  you  at  once  you  will  not  find  them  here." 

"  I  am  not  wont  either  to  thrust  myself  upon  actiuaintance,  madam,  or  to  give  trouble," 
said  the  guest ;  "  nevertheless  I  shall  need  the  assistance  of  a  domestic  to  assist  me  to 
dress — Perhaps  you  can  recommend  me  to  such  ?" 

"  Yes,  to  twenty,"  answered  Mistress  Martha,  "who  will  pick  your  purse  while  they 
tie  your  points,  and  cut  your  throat  while  they  smooth  your  pillow." 

"  I  will  be  his  servant  myself,"  said  the  old  man,  whose  intellect,  for  a  moment 
distanced,  had  again,  in  some  measure,  got  up  with  the  conversation.  "  I  will  brush  his 
cloak — ugh,  ugh — and  tie  his  points — ugh,  ugh — and  clean  his  shoes — ugh — and  run  on 
his  errands  with  speed  and  safety — ugh,  ugh,  ugh,  ugli — for  a  consideration." 

"  Good-morrow  to  you,  sir,"  said  Martha  to  Nigel,  in  a  tone  of  direct  and  positive 
dismissal.  "  It  cannot  be  agreeable  to  a  daughter  that  a  stranger  should  hear  her  father 
speak  thus.     K  you  be  really  a  gentleman,  you  will  retire  to  your  own  apartment." 

"  I  will  not  delay  a  moment,"  said  Nigel,  respectfully,  for  he  was  sensible  that  circum- 
stances paUiated  the  woman's  rudeness.  "  I  would  but  ask  j-ou,  if  seriously  there  can  be 
danger  in  procuring  the  assistance  of  a  serving-man  in  this  place?" 

"  Young  gentleman,"  said  Martha,  "you  must  know  little  of  Whitefriars  to  ask  the 
question.  We  live  alone  in  tliis  house,  and  seldom  has  a  stranger  entered  it ;  nor  should 
you,  to  be  plain,  had  my  will  been  consulted.  Look  at  the  door — see  if  that  of  a  castle 
can  be  better  secured ;  tlie  windows  of  the  first  floor  are  grated  on  the  outside,  and 
within,  look  to  these  shutters." 
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Slie  pulled  one  of  tliem  aside,  and  shewe<l  a  ponderous  apparatus  of  bolts  and  eliains 
for  securing  the  window-shutters,  while  her  fatlier,  pressing  to  her  side,  seized  her  gown 
with  a  trembling  hand,  and  said,  in  a  low  whisper,  "  Shew  not  the  trick  of  locking  and 
undoing  them.  Shew  him  not  the  trick  on't,  Martha — ugh,  ugh — on  ho  consideration. " 
Martha  went  on,  without  paying  him  any  attention. 

"  And  yet,  young  gentleman,  we  have  been  more  than  once  like  to  find  all  these 
defences  too  weak  to  protect  our  lives  ;  such  an  evil  effect  on  the  wicked  generation 
around  us  hath  been  made  by  the  unhappy  report  of  my  poor  father's  wealtli." 

'•  Say  nothing  of  that,  hou.sewife,"  said  the  miser,  his  irritability  increased  by  the 
very  supposition  of  his  being  wealthy — "  iSay  nothing  of  tliat,  or  I  will  beat  thee, 
housewife — beat  thee  with  my  staft',  for  fetching  and  carrying  lies  that  will  procure  our 
throats  to  be  cut  at  last — ugh,  ngh. — I  am  but  a  poor  man,"  he  continued,  turning  to 
Nigel — "a  very  poor  man,  that  am  willing  to  do  any  honest  turn  upon  cartli,  for  a 
modest  consideration." 

"  I  therefore  warn  you  of  the  life  you  must  lead,  young  gentleman,"  said  Martha  ; 
"  the  poor  woman  wiio  does  the  char-work  will  assist  you  so  far  as  is  in  her  power,  but 
the  wise  man  is  his  own  best  servant  and  assistant." 

"  It  is  a  lesson  you  have  taught  me,  madam,  and  I  thank  you  for  it — I  will  assvuedly 
study  it  at  leisure." 

"  You  will  do  well,"  said  Martha  ;  "  and,  as  you  seem  thankful  for  advice,  I,  though 
I  am  no  professed  counsellor  of  others,  will  give  you  more.  Make  no  intiniacj'  with  any 
one  in  Whitefriars — borrow  no  money,  on  any  score,  especially  from  my  father,  for, 
dotard  as  he  seems,  he  will  make  an  ass  of  you.  Last,  and  best  of  all,  stay  here  not  an 
instant  longer  than  you  can  help  it.     Farewell,  sir." 

"  A  gnarled  tree  may  bear  good  fruit,  and  a  harsli  nature  may  give  good  counsel," 
thought  the  Lord  of  Glenvarloeh,  as  he  retreated  to  his  own  apartment,  where  the  same 
reilection  occurred  to  him  again  and  again,  while,  unable  as  yet  to  reconcile  himself  to 
the  thoughts  of  becoming  his  own  fire-maker,  he  walked  up  and  down  his  bedroom,  to 
warm  himself  by  exercise. 

At  length  his  meditations  arranged  themselves  in  the  following  soliloquy — by  which 
expression  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  once  for  all,  that  I  do  not  mean  that  Nigel  literally 
said  aloud,  with  his  bodily  organs,  the  words  which  follow  in  inverted  commas,  (while 
pacing  the  room  by  himself,)  but  that  I  myself  choose  to  present  to  my  dearest  reader 
the  picture  of  my  hero's  mind,  his  reflections  and  resolutions,  in  the  form  of  a  speech, 
rather  than  in  that  of  a  narrative.  In  other  words,  I  have  put  his  thoughts  into 
language  ;  and  this  I  conceive  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  soliloquy  upon  the  stage  as  well 
as  in  the  closet,  being  at  once  the  most  natural,  and  perhaps  the  only  way  of  com- 
municating to  the  spectator  what  is  supposed  to  be  passing  in  the  bosom  of  the  scenic 
personage.  There  are  no  such  soliloquies  in  nature,  it  is  true  ;  but,  unless  they  were 
received  as  a  conventional  medium  of  communication  betwixt  the  poet  and  the  audience, 
we  should  reduce  dramatic  authors  to  the  recipe  of  Master  Puff,  who  makes  Lord 
Burleigh  intimate  a  long  train  of  political  reasoning  to  the  audience,  by  one  comjire- 
hensive  shake  of  his  noddle.  In  narrative,  no  doubt,  the  writer  has  the  alternative 
of  telling  that  his  personages  thought  so  and  so,  inferred  thus  and  thus,  and  arrived  at 
such  and  such  a  conclusion  ;  but  the  soliloquy  is  a  more  concise  and  spirited  mode  of 
communicating  the  same  information  ;  and  therefore  thus  communed,  or  thus  might  have 
communed,  the  Lord  of  Glenvarloeh  with  his  own  mind. 

"  She  is  right,  and  has  taught  me  a  lesson  I  will  profit  by.  I  have  been,  through  my 
whole  life,  one  who  leant  upon  others  for  that  assistance  which  it  is  more  truly  noble  to 
derive  from  my  OAvn  exertions.  I  am  ashamed  of  feeling  the  paltry  inconvenience  which 
long  habit  has  led  me  to  annex  to  the  want  of  a  servant's  assistance — I  am  ashamed  of 
that ;  but  far,  far  more  am  I  ashamed  to  have  suffered  the  same  habit  of  throwing  my 
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own  burden  on  others,  to  render  me,  since  I  came  to  this  city,  a  mere  victim  of  those 
events,  which  I  have  never  even  attempted  to  influence — a  thing  never  acting,  but 
perpetually  acted  upon — protected  by  one  friend,  deceived  by  another;  but  in  the 
advantage  which  I  received  from  the  one,  and  the  evil  I  have  sustainc^d  from  the  other, 
as  passive  and  helpless  as  a  boat  that  drifts  without  oar  or  rudder  at  the  mercy 
of  the  winds  and  waves.  I  became  a  courtier,  because  Heriot  so  advised  it — a 
gamester,  because  Dalgarno  so  contrived  it — an  Alsatian,  because  Lowestoffe  so  willed 
it.  Whatever  of  good  or  bad  has  befallen  me,  hath  arisen  out  of  the  agency  of  others, 
not  from  my  own.  jMy  father's  son  must  no  longer  hold  this  facile  and  puerile  course. 
Live  or  die,  sink  or  swim,  Nigel  Olifaunt,  from  this  moment,  shall  owe  his  safety, 
success,  and  honour,  to  his  own  exertions,  or  shall  faU  with  the  credit  of  having  at  least 
exerted  his  own  free  agency.  I  will  write  it  down  in  my  tablets,  in  her  very  words, — 
'  The  wise  man  is  his  own  best  assistant.'  " 

He  had  just  put  his  tablets  in  his  pocket  when  the  old  char-woman,  who,  to  add  to  her 
efficiency,  was  sadly  crippled  by  rheumatism,  liobbled  into  the  room,  to  try  if  siie  could 
gain  a  small  gratification  by  waiting  on  the  stranger.  She  readily  undertook  to  get  Lord 
Glenvarlocii's  breakfast,  and,  as  there  was  an  eating-house  at  the  next  door,  she  succeeded 
in  a  shorter  time  than  Nigel  had  augured. 

As  liis  solitary  meal  was  finished,  one  of  the  Temple  porters,  or  inferior  officers,  was 
announced,  as  seeking  Master  Grahame,  on  the  part  of  his  friend.  Master  Lowestofle  ; 
and,  being  admitted  by  the  old  woman  to  his  apartment,  he  delivered  to  Nigel  a  small 
mail-trunk,  with  the  clothes  he  had  desired  should  be  sent  to  him,  and  then,  with  more 
myster}',  put  into  bis  hand  a  casket,  or  strong-box,  which  he  carefully  concealed  beneath 
his  cloak.     "  I  am  glad  to  be  rid  on't,"  said  the  fellow,  as  he  placed  it  on  the  table. 

"  Why,  it  is  sm'cly  not  so  very  heavy,"  answered  Nigel,  "  and  you  are  a  stout 
young  man." 

"  Ay,  sir,"  replied  the  fellow  ;  "  but  Sampson  himself  would  not  have  carried  such  a 
matter  safely  through  Alsatia,  had  the  lads  of  the  IIufT  known  what  it  was.  Please  to 
look  into  it,  sir,  and  see  all  is  right — I  am  an  honest  feUow,  and  it  comes  safe  out  of  my 
hands.  How  long  it  may  remain  so  afterwards,  will  depend  on  your  own  care.  I  would 
not  my  good  nanle  were  to  suffer  by  any  after-clap." 

To  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  messenger.  Lord  Glenvarloch  opened  the  casket  in  his 
presence,  and  saw  that  his  small  stock  of  money,  with  two  or  three  valuable  papers 
which  it  contained,  and  particularly  the  original  sign-manual  which  the  King  had  granted 
in  his  favour,  were  in  the  same  order  in  which  he  had  left  them.  At  the  man's  fivrther 
instance,  he  availed  himself  of  the  writing  materials  which  were  in  the  casket,  in  order 
to  send  a  line  to  Master  Lowestofle,  declaring  that  his  property  had  reached  him  in 
safety.  He  added  some  grateful  acknowledgments  for  Lowestoffe's  services,  and,  just 
as  ho  was  sealing  and  delivering  his  billet  to  the  messenger,  his  aged  landlord  entered 
the  apartment.  His  threadbare  suit  of  black  clothes  was  now  somewhat  better  arranged 
than  tlu^  had  been  in  the  dishabille  of  his  first  appearance,  and  his  nerves  and  intellects 
seemed  to  be  less  fluttered  ;  for,  without  much  coughing  or  hesitation,  lie  invited  Nigel  to 
l)artake  of  a  morning  draught  of  wholesome  single  ale,  wliich  he  brought  in  a  large 
leatlu;rn  tankard,  or  black-jack,  carried  in  the  one  hand,  wliile  the  other  stirred  it  round 
with  a  sprig  of  rosemary,  to  give  it,  as  the  old  man  said,  a  flavour. 

Nigel  declined  the  courteous  profler,  and  intimated  by  iiis  manner,  wliile  lie  did  so, 
that  he  desired  no  intrusion  on  the  privacy  of  his  own  apartment ;  which,  indeed,  he  was 
tiie  more  entitled  to  maintain,  considering  the  cold  reception  he  had  that  morning  met 
with  when  straying  from  its  precincts  into  tliose  of  Jiis  landlord.  Hut  the  open  casket 
contained  matter,  or  rather  metal,  so  atti-active  to  old  Trapbois,  that  he  remained  fixed, 
like  a  setting-dog  at  a  dead  point,  his  nose  advanced,  and  one  liand  expanded  like  the 
lifted  forepaw,  by  which  that  sagacious  quadruped  sometimes  indicates  tliat  it  is  a  hare 
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which  he  has  in  the  wind.  Nigel  was  about  to  break  the  charm  which  had  thus 
arrested  old  Trapbois,  by  shutting  the  lid  of  the  casket,  wlien  his  attention  was  withdrawn 
from  him  by  the  question  of  the  mes.senger,  who,  holding  out  the  letter,  asked  whether 
he  was  to  leave  it  at  Mr.  Lowcstotfe's  chambers  in  the  Temple,  or  carry  it  to  tlie 
Marshalsea  ? 

"  The  Marshalsea?"  repeated  Lord  Glenvarloch  ;  "  what  of  the  Marshalsea?" 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  the  man,  "  the  poor  gentleman  is  laid  up  there  in  lavender,  because, 
they  say,  his  own  kind  heart  led  him  to  scald  his  fingers  with  another  man's  broth." 

Nigel  hastily  snatched  back  the  letter,  broke  the  ?eal,  joined  to  the  contents  his 
earnest  entreaty  that  he  might  be  instantly  acquainted  with  the  cause  of  his  confinement, 
and  added,  that,  if  it  arose  out  of  his  own  unhappy  affair,  it  would  be  of  brief  duration, 
since  he  had,  even  before  hearing  of  a  reason  which  so  peremptorily  demanded  that  he 
should  surrender  himself,  adopted  the  resolution  to  do  so,  as  the  manliest  and  most  proper 
course  which  his  ill  fortune  and  imprudence  had  left  iu  his  own  power.  He  therefore 
conjured  Mr.  Lowestoffe  to  have  no  delicacy  upon  this  score,  but,  since  his  surrender  was 
what  he  had  determined  upon  as  a  sacrifice  due  to  his  own  character,  that  he  would  have 
the  frankness  to  mention  in  what  manner  it  could  be  best  arranged,  so  as  to  extricate  him, 
Lowestofie,  from  the  restraint  to  which  the  writer  could  not  but  fear  his  friend  had  been 
subjected,  on  account  of  the  generous  interest  which  he  had  taken  in  his  concerns.  The 
letter  concluded,  that  the  writer  would  sufi'er  twenty-four  hours  to  elapse  in  expectation 
of  hearing  from  him,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  was  determined  to  put  his  purpose 
in  execution.  He  delivered  the  billet  to  the  messenger,  and,  enforcing  his  request  witli 
a  piece  of  money,  urged  him,  without  a  moment's  delajs  to  convey  it  to  the  hands  of 
Master  Lowestoffe. 

"  I — I — I — will  carry  it  to  him  myself,"  said  the  old  usurer,  "  for  half  the  con- 
sideration." 

The  man,  who  heard  this  attempt  to  take  his  dutj'  and  perquisites  over  his  head,  lost 
no  time  in  pocketing  the  money,  and  departed  on  his  errand  as  fast  as  he  could. 

"  Master  Trapbois,"  said  Nigel,  addressing  the  old  man  somewhat  impatiently,  "  had 
you  any  particular  commands  for  me  ?  " 

"  I — I — came  to  see  if  you  rested  well,"  answered  the  old  man  ;  "  and — if  I  could  do 
any  thing  to  serve  you,  on  any  consideration." 

"  Sir,  I  thank  you,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch — '•  I  thank  you  ; "  and,  ere  he  could  say 
more,  a  heavy  footstep  was  heard  on  the  stair. 

"  My  God  !"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  starting  up — "Why,  Dorothy — char-woman — 
why,  daughter, — draw  bolt,  I  say,  housewifes — the  door  hath  been  left  a- latch  !" 

The  door  of  the  chamber  opened  wide,  and  in  strutted  the  portly  bulk  of  the  military 
hero  whom  Nigel  had  on  the  preceding  evening  in  vain  endeavoured  to  recognize. 


^ 


A-t.-/J 


®|)ap!ii?ir  tlji  ^tosTii^='C|iirBi. 


Swas/i-Bncklrr.     Hilhoc's  the  word — 

Pierrot.     It  liatli  been  spoke  too  often, 
The  spell  hath  lost  its  charm— I  tell  thee,  friend, 
The  meanest  cur  ttiat  trots  the  street,  will  turn 
And  snarl  against  your  profl'er'd  bastinado. 

Swash-Buckler.     'Tis  art  shall  do  it,  then — I  will  dose  the 
Or,  in  plain  terms,  I'll  use  the  private  knife 
'Stead  of  the  brandish'd  falchion. 

Old  Pl.iv. 


^i"£?-"t  HE  noble  Captain  Colepepper  or  Pep])ercull,  for  he  was  known  by  both  these 
»»\'.f|:r-7ri  names,  and  some  others  besides,  had  a  martial  and  a  swasliing  exterior,  which, 
T^JH-v^jj  on  the  present  occasion,  was  rendered  yet  more  peculiar,  by  a  patch  covering 
'^*y!^S^-^  his  left  eye  and  a  part  of  the  cheek.  The  sleeves  of  his  thickset  velvet  jerkin 
were  polished  and  shone  with  grease — his  butt'  gloves  liad  huge  tops,  which  reached 
almost  to  the  elbow  ;  his  sword-belt,  of  the  same  materials,  extended  its  breadth  from  his 
haunch-bone  to  his  small-ribs,  and  supported  on  the  one  side  his  large  black-hilted 
back-sword,  on  the  other  a  dagger  of  like  proportions.  He  paid  his  compliments  to 
Nigel  with  that  air  of  predetermined  effrontery,  wliicli  announces  that  it  will  not  be 
repelled  by  any  coldness  of  reception,  asked  Trapbois  liow  he  did,  by  the  familiar  title 
of  old  Peter  Pillor}',  and  then,  seizing  upon  the  black-jack,  emptied  it  off"  at  a  draught, 
to  the  health  of  the  last  and  youngest  freeman  of  Alsatia,  the  noble  and  loving  Master 
Nigel  Grahame. 

"When  he  had  set  down  the  empty  pitcher  and  drawn  his  breath,  he  began  to  criticise 
the  li(iuor  which  it  had  lately  contained. — "  Sufficient  single  beer,  old  Pillory — and,  as 
I  take  it,  brewed  at  the  rate  of  a  nutsliell  of  malt  to  a  butt  of  Thames — as  dead  as  a 
corpse,  too,  and  yet  it  went  hissing  down  niv  tliioat — bubbling,  by  Jove,  like  water  upon 
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hot  iron. — You  left  us  early,  noble  JIaster  Grahame,  but,  good  faith,  we  had  a  carouse 
to  your  honour — we  licard  butt  ring  hollow  ere  wo  parted  ;  we  were  as  loving  as  inkle- 
weavers — we  fought,  too,  to  finish  olT  the  gawdy.  I  bear  some  marks  of  the  parson 
about  me,  you  see — a  note  of  the  sermon  or  so,  which  should  have  been  addressed  to  my 
ear,  but  missed  its  mark,  and  reached  my  left  eye.  The  man  of  God  bears  my  sign- 
manual  too,  but  the  Duke  made  us  friends  again,  and  it  cost  me  more  sack  tiian  I  could 
carry,  and  all  the  Rhenish  to  boot,  to  pledge  the  seer  in  the  way  of  love  and  reconciliation 
— But,  Caraeco  !  'tis  a  vile  old  canting  slave  for  all  that,  whom  I  will  one  day  beat  out  of 
his  devil's  livery  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow. — Basta  ! — Said  I  well,  old  Trapbois  ? 
Where  is  thy  daughter,  man? — what  says  she  to  my  suit? — 'tis  an  honest  one— wilt  have 
a  soldier  for  thy  son-in-law,  old  Pillory,  to  mingle  the  soul  of  martial  honour  with  thy 
thieving,  miching,  petty-larceny  blood,  as  men  put  bold  brandy  into  muddy  ale?" 

"  Sly  daugliter  receives  not  company  so  early,  noble  Captain,"  said  the  usurer,  and 
concluded  his  speech  with  a  dry,  cmphatical  "  ugh,  ugh." 

"  AMiat,  upon  no  con-si-de-ra-ti-on  ?"  said  the  captain;  "and  wherefore  not,  old 
Truepenny  ?  she  has  not  much  time  to  lose  in  driving  her  bargain,  methinks." 

"  Captain,"  said  Trapbois,  "  I  was  upon  some  little  business  with  our  noble  friend 
here.  Master  Nigel  Green — ugh,  ugh,  ugh — " 

"  And  you  would  have  me  gone,  I  warrant  you  ?  "  answered  the  bully  ;  "  but  patience, 
old  Pillory,  thine  hour  is  not  yet  come,  man — You  see,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  casket, 
"  that  noble  Master  Grahame,  wlioin  you  call  Green,  has  got  the  defuses  and  the 
smelts." 

"  Which  you  would  willingly  rid  him  of,  lia !  ha  ! — ugh,  ugh,"  answered  the  usurer, 
"  if  you  knew  how — but,  laek-a-day  !  thou  art  one  of  those  that  come  out  for  wool,  and 
art  sure  to  go  home  shorn.  Why  now,  but  that  I  am  sworn  against  laying  of  wagers, 
I  would  risk  some  consideration  that  this  honest  guest  of  mine  sends  thee  home  penniless, 
if  thou  darest  venture  with  him — ugh,  ugh — at  any  game  which  gentlemen  play  at." 

"  Marry,  thou  hast  me  on  the  hip  there,  thou  old  miserly  cony-catcher  ! "  answered  the 
captain,  taking  a  bale  of  dice  from  the  sleeve  of  liis  coat ;  "  I  must  always  keep  company 
with  these  damnable  doctors,  and  they  have  made  me  every  baby's  cully,  and  purged  my 
purse  into  an  atrophy  ;  but  never  mind,  it  passes  the  time  as  well  as  aught  else — How 
say  you,  Master  Grahame  ?  " 

The  fellow  paused  ;  but  even  the  extremity  of  his  impudence  could  hardly  withstand 
the  cold  look  of  utter  contempt  with  which  Nigel  received  his  proposal,  returning  it  with 
a  simple,  "  I  only  play  where  I  know  my  company,  and  never  in  the  morning." 

"  Cards  may  be  more  agreeable,"  said  Captain  Colepepper ;  "  and,  for  knowing  your 
company,  here  is  honest  old  Pillory  will  tell  you  Jack  Colepepper  plays  as  truly  on  the 
square  as  e'er  a  man  that  trowled  a  die. — Men  talk  of  high  and  low  dice,  Fulhams  and 
bristles,  topping,  knapping,  slurring,  stabbing,  and  a  hundred  ways  of  rooking  besides  ; 
but  broil  me  like  a  rasher  of  bacon,  if  I  could  ever  learn  the  trick  on  'em  ! " 

"  You  have  got  the  vocabulary  perfect,  sir,  at  the  least,"  said  Nigel,  in  the  same  cold 
tone. 

"  Yes,  by  mine  honour  have  I,"  returned  the  Hector  ;  "  they  are  phrases  that  a 
gentleman  learns  about  town. — But  perhaps  you  would  like  a  set  at  tennis,  or  a  game  at 
balloon — we  have  an  indifferent  good  court  hard  by  here,  and  a  set  of  as  gentleman-like 
blades  as  ever  banged  leather  against  brick  and  mortar." 

"  I  beg  to  be  excused  at  present,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch ;  "  and,  to  be  plain,  among 
the  valuable  privileges  your  society  has  conferred  on  me,  I  hope  I  may  reckon  that  of 
being  private  in  my  own  apartment  when  I  have  a  mind." 

"  Your  humble  servant,  sir,"  said  the  captain  ;  "  and  I  thank  you  for  your  civility — 
Jack  Colepepper  can  have  enough  of  company,  and  thrusts  himself  on  no  one. — But 
perhaps  you  will  like  to  make  a  match  at  skittles  ?  " 
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"  I  am  by  no  means  fliat  way  disposed,"  replied  the  young  nobleman. 

"  Or  to  leap  a  flea — run  a  snail — match  a  wherry,  eh  ?" 

"  No— I  will  do  none  of  these,"  answered  Nigel. 

Here  the  old  man,  ^^•ho  had  been  watcliing  with  his  little  peery  eyes,  pulled  the  bulky 
Hector  by  the  skirt,  and  whispered,  "  Do  not  vapour  him  the  huflF,  it  will  not  pass— let 
the  trout  play,  he  will  rise  to  the  hook  presently." 

But  the  bully,  confiding  in  his  own  strength,  and  probably  mistaking  for  timidity  the 
patient  scorn  with  which  Nigel  received  his  proposals,  incited  also  by  the  open  casket, 
began  to  assume  a  louder  and  more  threatening  tone.  He  drew  himself  up,  bent  his 
brows,  assumed  a  look  of  professional  ferocity,  and  continued,  "  In  Alsatia,  look  ye,  a 
man  must  be  neighbourly  and  companionable.  Zouns !  sir,  we  would  slit  any  nose  that 
was  turned  up  at  us  honest  fellows. — Ay,  sir,  we  would  sUt  it  up  to  the  gristle,  though 
it  had  sraelt  nothing  all  its  life  but  musk,  ambergris,  and  court-scented  water — Rabbit 
me,  I  am  a  soldier,  and  care  no  more  for  a  lord  than  a  lamplighter." 

"  Are  you  seeking  a  quarrel,  sir?"  said  Nigel  calmly,  having  in  truth  no  desire  to 
engage  himself  in  a  discreditable  broil  in  such  a  place,  and  with  such  a  character. 

"Quarrel,  sir?"  said  the  Captain;  "I  am  not  seeking  a  quarrel,  though  I  care  not 
how  soon  I  find  one.  Only  I  wish  you  to  understand  you  must  be  neighbourly,  that's 
all.  What  if  we  should  go  over  the  water  to  the  garden,  and  see  a  bull  hanked  this  fine 
morning — 'sdeath,  will  you  do  nothing?" 

"  Something  I  am  strangely  tempted  to  do  at  this  moment,"  said  Nigel. 

"  Videlicet,"  said  Colepeppcr,  with  a  swaggering  air,  "  let  us  hear  the  temptation." 

"  I  am  tempted  to  throw  j'ou  headlong  from  the  window,  unless  you  presently  make 
the  best  of  your  way  down  stairs." 

"  Throw  me  from  the  window  ? — hell  and  furies  !  "  exclaimed  the  captain  ;  "  I  have 
confronted  twenty  crooked  sabres  at  Buda  with  my  single  rapier,  and  shall  a  chitt}'- faced, 
beggarly  Scots  lordling,  speak  of  me  and  a  window  in  the  same  breath? — Stand  off,  old 
Pillory,  let  me  make  Scots  coUops  of  him — he  dies  the  death." 

"  For  the  love  of  Heaven,  gentlemen,"  exclaimed  the  old  miser,  throwing  himself 
between  them,  "  do  not  break  the  peace  on  any  consideration  !  Noble  guest,  forbear  the 
captain — he  is  a  very  Hector  of  Troy — Trusty  Hector,  forbear  my  guest,  he  is  like  to 
prove  a  very  Achilles — ugh — ugh " 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  his  asthma,  but,  nevertheless,  continued  to  interpose  his 
person  between  Colepepper  (who  had  unsheathed  his  whinyard,  and  was  making  vain 
passes  at  his  antagonist)  and  Nigel,  who  had  stepped  back  to  take  his  sword,  and  now 
held  it  undrawn  in  his  left  hand. 

"  Make  an  end  of  this  foolery,  you  scoundrel !  "  said  Nigel — "  Do  you  come  hither  to 
vent  your  noisy  oaths  and  your  bottled-up  valour  on  me  ?  You  seem  to  know  me,  and 
I  am  half-ashamed  to  say,  I  have  at  length  been  able  to  recollect  you — remember  the 
garden  behind  tlie  ordinary,  you  dastardly  ruifian,  and  the  speed  with  which  fifty  men 
saw  you  run  from  a  drawn  sword. —  Get  you  gone,  sir,  and  do  not  put  me  to  the  vile 
labour  of  cudgelling  such  a  cowardi}'  rascal  down  stairs." 

The  bully's  countenance  grew  dark  as  night  at  this  unexpected  recognition ;  for  he 
had  undoubtedly  thought  himself  secure  in  his  change  of  dress,  and  his  black  patch,  from 
being  discovered  by  a  person  who  had  seen  him  but  once.  He  set  his  teeth,  clenched 
his  hands,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  seeking  for  a  moment's  courage  to  fly  upon  his 
antagonist.  But  his  heart  failed,  he  slieathed  his  sword,  turned  his  back  in  gloomy 
silence,  and  spoke  not  until  he  reached  the  door,  when,  turning  round,  he  said,  with  a 
deep  oath,  "  If  I  be  not  avenged  of  you  for  this  insolence  ere  many  days  go  by,  I  would 
the  gallows  had  my  body  and  the  devil  my  spirit ! " 

So  saying,  and  with  a  look  where  determined  spite  and  malice  made  his  features 
savagely  fierce,  though  they  could  imt  nviTcome  his  fear,  he  turned  and  left  the  house. 
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Nigel  followed  him  as  fiir  as  the  gallery  at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  with  the  purpose  of 
seeing  him  depart,  and  ere  he  returned  was  met  by  Mistress  Martha  Trapbois,  whom  the 
noise  of  the  quarrel  had  summoned  from  Jier  own  apartment.  He  could  not  resist  saying 
to  her  in  his  natural  displeasure — "  I  would,  madam,  you  could  teach  your  father  and 
Lis  i'ricnds  the  lesson  which  you  had  tlie  goodness  to  bestow  on  me  this  morning,  and 
prevail  on  them  to  leave  me  the  unmolested  privacy  of  my  own  apartment." 

"  If  you  come  hither  for  quiet  or  retirement,  young  man,"  answered  she,  "  you  have 
been  advised  to  an  evil  retreat.  You  might  seek  mercy  in  the  Star-chamber,  or  holiness 
in  hell,  with  better  success  than  quiet  in  Alsatia.  But  my  father  shall  trouble  3'ou 
no  longer." 

So  saying,  she  entered  the  apartment,  and,  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  casket,  she  said  with 
emphasis — "  If  you  display  such  a  loadstone,  it  will  draw  many  a  steel  knife  to  j'our 
throat." 

While  Nigel  hastily  shut  the  casket,  she  addressed  Iier  father,  upbraiding  him  with 
sniidl  reverence  for  keeping  company  with  the  cowardly,  hectoring,  murdering  villain, 
John  Colepepper. 

"  Ay,  ay,  child,"  said  the  old  man,  with  the  cunning  leer  which  intimated  perfect 
satisfaction  with  his  own  superior  address — "I  know — I  know — ugh — but  I'll  cross-bite 
him — I  know  them  all,  and  I  can  manage  them — ay,  ay — I  have  the  trick  on't — 
ugh— ugh." 

"  JToii  manage,  father,"  said  the  austere  damsel ;  "  you  will  manage  to  have  your 
throat  cut,  and  that  ere  long.  You  cannot  hide  from  them  your  gains  and  your  gold 
as  formerly." 

"My  gains,  wench?  my  gold?"  said  the  usurer;  '■  alack-a-day,  few  of  these  and 
hard  got — few  and  hard  got." 

"  This  will  not  serve  you,  father,  any  longer,"  said  she,  "  and  had  not  served  you  thus 
long,  but  that  Bully  Colepepper  had  contrived  a  cheaper  way  of  plundering  your  house, 
even  by  means  of  my  miserable  self. — But  why  do  I  speak  to  him  of  all  this,"  she  said, 
checking  herself,  and  shrugging  her  shoulders  with  an  expression  of  pity  which  did  not 
fall  much  short  of  scorn.  "  He  hears  me  not — he  thinks  not  of  me. — Is  it  not  strange 
that  the  love  of  gathering  gold  should  survive  the  care  to  preserve  both  property 
and  life  ?  " 

"  Your  father,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  who  could  not  help  respecting  the  strong 
sense  and  feeling  shewn  by  this  poor  woman,  even  amidst  all  her  rudeness  and  severity, 
"your  father  seems  to  have  his  faculties  sufficiently  alert  when  he  is  in  the  exercise  of 
his  ordinary  pursuits  and  functions.  I  wonder  he  is  not  sensible  of  the  weight  of  your 
arguments." 

"  Nature  made  him  a  man  senseless  of  danger,  and  that  insensibility  is  the  best  thing 
I  have  derived  from  him,"  said  she ;  "  age  has  left  him  shrewdness  enough  to  tread  his 
old  beaten  paths,  but  not  to  seek  new  courses.  The  old  blind  horse  will  long  continue 
to  go  its  rounds  in  the  mill,  when  it  would  stumble  in  the  open  meadow." 

"Daughter! — why,  wench — why,  housewife!"  said  tlie  old  man,  awakening  out  of 
some  dream,  in  which  he  had  been  sneering  and  chuckling  in  imagination,  probably  over 
a  successful  piece  of  roguery, — "  go  to  chamber,  wench — go  to  chamber — draw  bolts  and 
chain — look  sharp  to  door — let  none  in  or  out  but  worshipful  Master  Grahame^I  must 
take  my  cloak,  and  go  to  Duke  Hildebrod — ay,  ay,  time  has  been,  my  own  wai'rant 
was  enough ;  but  the  lower  we  lie,  the  more  are  we  under  the  wind." 

And,  with  his  wonted  chorus  of  muttering  and  coughing,  the  old  man  left  the  apart- 
ment. His  daughter  stood  for  a  moment  looking  after  him,  with  her  usual  expression 
of  discontent  and  sorrow. 

"  You  ought  to  persuade  your  father,"  said  Nigel,  "  to  leave  this  evil  neighbourhood, 
if  you  are  in  reality  apprehensive  for  his  safety." 
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"  He  would  be  safe  in  no  otlier  quarter,"  said  the  daughter ;  "  I  would  rather  the  old 
man  were  dead  than  publicly  dishonoured.  In  other  quarters  he  would  be  pelted  and 
pursued  like  an  owl  which  ventures  into  sunshine.  Here  he  was  safe,  while  his  comrades 
could  avail  themselves  of  his  talents  ;  he  is  now  squeezed  and  fleeced  by  them  on  every 
pretence.  They  consider  him  as  a  vessel  on  the  strand,  from  which  each  may  snatch  a 
prey  ;  and  the  very  jealousy  which  they  entertain  respecting  him  as  a  common  property, 
may  perhaps  induce  them  to  guard  him  from  more  private  and  daring  assaults." 

"  Still,  methinks,  you  ought  to  leave  this  place,"  answered  Nigel,  "since  you  might 
find  a  safe  retreat  in  some  distant  country." 

"  In  Scotland,  doubtless,"  said  she,  looking  at  him  with  a  sharp  and  suspicious  eye, 
"  and  enrich  strangers  with  our  rescued  wealth — Ha  !  young  man  ?  " 

"  JNIadani,  if  j'ou  knew  me,"  said  Lord  Glenvai'loch,  "  you  would  spare  the  suspicion 
implied  in  your  words." 

"  Who  shall  assure  me  of  that?"  said  Martha,  sharply.  "  They  say  you  are  a  brawler 
and  a  gamester,  and  I  know  how  far  these  are  to  be  trusted  by  the  unhappy." 

"  They  do  me  wrong,  by  Heaven  ! "  said  Lord  Glenvarloch. 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Martha  ;  "  I  am  little  interested  in  the  degree  of  your  vice  or 
your  folly  ;  but  it  is  plain,  that  the  one  or  the  other  has  conducted  you  hither,  and  that 
your  best  hope  of  peace,  safety,  and  happiness,  is  to  be  gone,  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  from  a  place  which  is  always  a  sty  for  swine,  and  often  a  shambles."  So  saj-ing, 
she  left  the  apartment. 

There  was  something  in  the  ungracious  manner  of  this  female,  amounting  almost  to 
contempt  of  him  she  spoke  to — an  indignity  to  which  Glenvarloch,  notwithstanding  his 
poverty,  had  not  as  yet  been  personally  exposed,  and  which,  therefore,  gave  him  a 
transitory  feeling  of  painful  surprise.  Neither  did  the  dark  hints  which  Martha  tlirew 
out  concerning  the  danger  of  his  place  of  refuge,  sound  by  any  means  agreeably  to  his  ears. 
The  bravest  man,  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  he  is  surrounded  by  suspicious  persons,  and 
removed  from  all  counsel  and  assistance,  except  those  afforded  by  a  valiant  heart  and  a 
strong  arm,  experiences  a  sinking  of  the  heart,  a  consciousness  of  abandonment,  which 
for  a  moment  chills  his  blood,  and  depresses  his  natural  gallantry  of  disposition. 

But,  if  sad  reflections  arose  in  Nigel's  mind,  he  had  not  time  to  indulge  them,  and,  if 
he  saw  little  prospect  of  finding  friends  in  Alsatia,  he  found  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be 
solitary  for  lack  of  visiters. 

He  had  scarcely  paced  his  apartment  for  ten  minutes,  endeavouring  to  arrange  his 
ideas  on  the  course  which  he  was  to  pursue  on  quitting  Alsatia,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  Sovereign  of  that  quarter,  the  great  Duke  Ilildebrod  himself,  before  whose 
approach  the  bolts  and  chains  of  the  miser's  dwelling  fell,  or  withdrew,  as  of  their  own 
accord  ;  and  both  the  folding  leaves  of  the  door  were  opened,  that  he  might  roll  himself 
into  the  house  like  a  huge  butt  of  liquor,  a  vessel  to  which  he  bore  a  considerable 
outward  resemblance,  both  in  size,  shape,  complexion,  and  contents. 

"  Good-morrow  to  your  lordship,"  said  the  greasy  puncheon,  cocking  his  single  eye, 
and  rolling  it  upon  Nigel  with  a  singular  expression  of  familiar  impudence ;  whilst  his 
grim  bull-dog,  which  was  close  at  his  heels,  made  a  kind  of  gurgling  in  his  throat,  as  if 
saluting,  in  similar  fashion,  a  starved  cat,  the  only  living  thing  in  Trapbois'  house  which 
we  have  not  yet  enumerated,  and  which  had  flown  up  to  the  top  of  the  tester,  wliere 
she  stood  clutching  and  grinning  at  the  mastiiT,  whose  greeting  she  accepted  with  as 
much  good-will  as  Nigel  bestowed  on  that  of  the  dog's  master. 

"  Peace,  Belzie  ! — D — n  thee,  peace  !"  said  Duke  Ilildebrod.  "  Beasts  and  fools  will 
be  meddling,  ray  lord." 

"  I  thought,  sir,"  answered  Nigel,  with  as  much  haughtiness  as  was  consistent  witli 
the  cool  distance  which  he  desired  to  preserve,  "  I  had  told  you,  my  name  at  present 
was  Nigel  Grahamc." 
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His  eminence  of  Wliitefriars  on  this  burst  out  into  a  loud,  chuckling,  impudent  laugh, 
repeating  the  word,  till  his  voice  was  almost  inarticulate, — "  Niggle  Green — Niggle 
Green — Niggle  Green  ! — why,  my  lord,  you  would  be  queered  in  the  drinking  of  a 
penny  pot  of  Malmsey,  if  you  cry  before  you  are  touched.  Why,  you  have  told  me  the 
secret  even  now,  had  I  not  had  a  shrewd  guess  of  it  before.  Why,  Master  Nigel,  since 
tliat  is  the  word,  I  only  called  you  my  lord,  because  we  made  you  a  peer  of  Alsatia  last 
night,  when  the  sack  was  predominant. — How  you  look  now  ! — Ha  !  ha !  ha  I' 

Nigel,  indeed,  conscious  that  he  had  unnecessarily  betrayed  himself,  replied  hastily, — 
"  he  was  much  obliged  to  him  for  the  honours  conferred,  but  did  not  propose  to  remain 
iu  the  Sanctuai'y  long  enough  to  enjoy  them." 

"  Why,  that  may  be  as  you  will,  an  you  will  walk  by  wise  counsel,"  answered  the 
ducal  porpoise  ;  and,  although  Nigel  remained  standing,  in  hopes  to  accelerate  his  guest's 
departure,  he  threw  himself  into  one  of  the  old  tapestry -backed  easy-chairs,  which  cracked 
under  his  weight,  and  began  to  call  for  old  Trapbois. 

The  crone  of  all  work  appearing  instead  of  her  master,  the  Duke  cursed  her  for  a 
careless  jade,  to  let  a  strange  gentleman,  and  a  brave  guest,  go  without  his  morning's 
draught. 

"  I  never  take  one,  sir,"  said  Glenvarloch, 

"  Time  to  begin — time  to  begin,"  answered  the  Duke. — "  Here,  you  old  refuse  of 
Sathan,  go  to  our  palace,  and  fttch  Lord  Green's  morning  draught.  Let  us  see— what 
shall  it  be,  my  Lord  ? — a  humming  double  pot  of  ale,  with  a  roasted  crab  dancing  in  it 
like  a  wherry  above  bridge  ? — or,  hum — ay,  young  men  are  sweet-toothed — a  quart  of 
burnt  sack,  with  sugar  and  spice? — good  against  the  fogs.  Or,  what  say  you  to  sipping 
a  gill  of  right  distilled  waters  ?  Come,  we  will  have  them  all,  and  you  shall  take  your 
choice. — Here,  you  Jezabel,  let  Tim  send  the  ale,  and  the  sack,  and  the  nipperkin  of 
double-distilled,  with  a  bit  of  diet-loaf,  or  some  such  trinket,  and  score  it  to  the  new 
comer." 

Glenvarloch,  bethinking  himself  that  it  might  be  as  well  to  endure  this  fellow's 
insolence  for  a  brief  season,  as  to  get  into  farther  discreditable  quarrels,  suffered  him  to 
take  his  own  way,  without  interruption,  only  observing,  "  You  make  yourself  at  home, 
sir,  in  my  apartment ;  but,  for  the  time,  you  may  use  your  pleasure.  Meantime, 
I  would  fain  know  what  has  procured  me  the  honour  of  this  unexpected  visit  ?" 

"  You  shall  know  that  when  old  Deb  has  brought  the  liquor — I  never  speak  of 
business  dry-lipped.  Why,  how  she  drumbles — I  warrant  she  stops  to  take  a  sip  on 
the  road,  and  then  you  will  think  you  have  had  unchristian  measure. — In  the  meanwhile, 
look  at  that  dog  there — look  Belzebub  in  the  face,  and  tell  me  if  you  ever  saw  a  sweeter 
beast — never  flew  but  at  head  in  his  life." 

And,  after  this  congenial  panegyric,  he  was  proceeding  with  a  tale  of  a  dog  and  a  bull, 
which  threatened  to  be  somewhat  of  the  longest,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  return 
of  the  old  crone,  and  two  of  his  own  tapsters,  bearing  the  various  kinds  of  drinkables 
which  he  had  demanded,  and  which  probably  was  the  only  species  of  interruption  he 
would  have  endured  with  equanimity. 

When  the  cups  and  cans  were  duly  arranged  upon  the  table,  and  when  Deborah,  whom 
the  ducal  generosity  honoured  with  a  penny  farthing  in  the  way  of  gratuity,  had  withdrawn 
with  her  satellites,  the  worthy  potentate,  having  first  slightly  invited  Lord  Glenvarloch 
to  partake  of  the  liquor  which  he  was  to  pay  for,  and  after  having  observed,  that, 
excepting  three  poached  eggs,  a  pint  of  bastard,  and  a  cup  of  clary,  lie  was  fasting  from 
every  thing  but  sin,  set  himself  seriously  to  reinforce  the  radical  moisture.  Glenvai'loch 
had  seen  Scottish  lairds  and  Dutch  burgomasters  at  their  potations  ;  but  their  exploits 
(though  each  might  be  termed  a  thirsty  generation)  were  nothing  to  those  of  Duke 
Hildebrod,  who  seemed  an  absolute  sand-bed,  capable  of  absorbing  any  given  quantity  of 
liquid,  without  being  either  vivified  or  overflowed.     He  drank  off  the  ale  to  quench  a 
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thirst  which,  as  he  said,  kept  him  in  a  fever  from  morning  to  night,  and  night  to  morning; 
tippled  off  the  sack  to  correct  the  crudity  of  the  ale ;  sent  the  spirits  after  the  sack  to 
keep  all  quiet,  and  then  declared  that,  probably,  he  should  not  taste  liquor  till  post 
vieridiem,  unless  it  was  in  compliment  to  some  especial  friend.  Finally,  he  intimated 
that  he  was  ready  to  proceed  on  the  business  which  brought  him  from  home  so  early,  a 
proposition  which  Nigel  readily  received,  though  he  could  not  help  suspecting  that  the 
most  important  purpose  of  Duke  Hildebrod's  visit  was  already  transacted. 

In  this,  however,  Lord  Glenvarloch  proved  to  be  mistaken.  Hildebrod,  before 
opening  what  he  had  to  say,  made  an  accurate  survey  of  the  apartment,  laying,  from 
time  to  time,  his  finger  on  his  nose,  and  winking  on  Nigel  with  his  single  eye,  while  he 
opened  and  shut  the  doors,  lifted  the  tapestry,  which  concealed,  in  one  or  two  places,  the 
dilapidation  of  time  upon  the  wainscoted  walls,  peeped  into  closets,  and,  finally,  looked 
under  the  bed,  to  assure  himself  that  the  coast  was  clear  of  listeners  and  interlopers.  He 
then  resumed  his  seat,  and  beckoned  confidentiidly  to  Nigel  to  draw  his  chair  close 
to  him. 

"  I  am  well  as  I  am.  Master  Hildebrod,"  replied  the  young  lord,  little  disposed  to 
encourage  the  familiarity  which  the  man  endeavoured  to  fix  on  him ;  but  the  undismayed 
Duke  proceeded  as  follows  : 

"  You  shall  pardon  me,  my  lord — and  I  now  give  you  the  title  right  seriously — if 
I  remind  you  that  our  waters  may  be  watched  ;  for  though  old  Trapbois  be  as  deaf  as 
Saint  Paul's,  yet  his  daughter  has  sharp  ears,  and  sharp  eyes  enough,  and  it  is  of  them 
that  it  is  my  business  to  speak." 

"  Say  away,  then,  sir,"  said  Nigel,  edging  his  chair  somewhat  closer  to  the  Quicksand, 
"  although  I  cannot  conceive  what  business  I  have  either  with  mine  host  or  his 
daughter." 

"  We  will  see  that  in  a  twinkling  of  a  quart-pot,"  answered  the  gracious  Duke  ; 
"  and  first,  my  lord,  you  must  not  think  to  dance  in  a  net  before  old  Jack  Hildebrod, 
that  has  thrice  your  years  o'er  his  head,  and  was  born,  like  King  Richard,  with  all  his 
eye-teeth  ready  cut." 

"  Well,  sir,  go  on,"  said  Nigel. 

"  Why,  then,  my  lord,  I  presume  to  say,  that,  if  you  are,  as  I  believe  you  arc,  that 
Lord  Glenvarloch  whom  all  the  world  talk  of — the  Scotch  gallant  that  has  spent  all,  to  a 
thin  cloak  and  a  light  purse — be  not  moved,  my  lord,  it  is  so  noised  of  you — men  call 
you  the  sparrowhawk,  who  will  fly  at  all — ay,  were  it  in  the  very  Park — be  not  moved, 
my  lord." 

"  I  am  ashamed,  sirrah,"  replied  Glenvarloch,  "  that  you  should  have  power  to  move 
me  by  your  insolence — but  beware — and,  if  you  indeed  guess  who  I  am,  consider  how 
long  I  may  be  able  to  endure  your  tone  of  insolent  familiarity." 

"  I  crave  pardon,  my  lord,"  said  Hildebrod,  with  a  sullen,  yet  apologetic  look ; 
"  I  meant  no  harm  in  speaking  my  poor  mind.  I  know  not  what  honour  there  may  be 
in  being  familiar  with  your  lordship,  but  I  judge  there  is  little  safety,  for  Lowestoffe  is 
laid  up  in  lavender  only  for  having  shewn  you  the  way  into  Alsatia;  and  so,  what  is  to 
come  of  those  who  maintain  you  when  you  are  here,  or  whether  they  will  get  most 
honour  or  most  trouble  by  doing  so,  I  leave  with  your  lordship's  better  judgment." 

"  I  will  bring  no  one  into  trouble  on  my  account,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch.  "  I  will 
leave  Whitefriars  to-morrow.     Nay,  by  Heaven,  I  will  leave  it  this  day." 

"  You  will  have  more  wit  in  your  anger,  I  trust,"  said  Duke  Hildebrod  ;  "listen  first 
to  what  I  have  to  say  to  you,  and,  if  honest  Jack  Hildebrod  puts  you  not  in  the  way  of 
nicking  them  all,  may  he  never  cast  doublets,  or  gull  a  greenhorn  again  !  And  so,  my 
lord,  in  plain  words,  you  must  wap  and  win." 

''  Your  words  must  be  still  plainer  before  I  can  understand  them,"  .said  Nigel. 

"  What  the  devil — a  gamester,  one  who  deals  with  the  devil's  bones  and  the  doctors, 
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and  not  understand  pedlar's  French  !     Nay,  then,  I  must  speak  plain  English,  and  that 's 
the  simpleton's  tongue." 

"  Speak,  then,  sir,"  said  Nigel ;  "  and  I  pray  you  be  brief,  for  I  have  little  more  time 
to  bestow  on  you." 

"  Well,  then,  my  lord,  to  be  brief,  as  you  and  the  lawyers  call  it — I  understand  you 
have  an  estate  in  the  north,  which  changes  masters  for  want  of  the  redeeming  ready. — 
Ay,  you  start,  but  you  cannot  dance  in  a  net  before  me,  as  I  said  before ;  and  so  the 
King  runs  the  frowning  humour  on  you,  and  the  Court  vapours  you  the  go-by ;  and  the 
Prince  scowls  at  you  from  under  his  cap ;  and  the  favourite  serves  you  out  the  puckered 
brow  and  the  cold  shoulder ;  and  the  favourite's  favourite " 

"  To  go  no  farther,  sir,"  interrupted  Nigel,  "  suppose  all  ihis  true  —  and  what 
follows  ?  " 

"  What  follows?"  returned  Duke  Ilildebrod.  "  Marrj',  this  follows,  that  you  will  owe 
good  deed,  as  well  as  good  will,  to  him  who  shall  put  you  in  the  way  to  walk  with  your 
beaver  cocked  in  the  presence,  as  an  ye  were  Earl  of  Kildare  ;  bully  the  courtiers  ;  meet 
the  Prince's  blighting  look  with  a  bold  brow ;  confront  the  favourite  ;  baffle  his  deputy, 
and " 

"  This  is  all  well,"  said  Nigel ;  "  but  how  is  it  to  be  accomplished  ?" 

"  By  making  thee  a  Prince  of  Peru,  my  lord  of  the  northern  latitudes;  propping  thine 
old  castle  with  ingots, — fertilizing  thy  failing  fortunes  with  gold  dust — it  shall  but  cost 
thee  to  put  thy  baron's  coronet  for  a  day  or  so  on  the  brows  of  an  old  Caduca  here,  the 
man's  daughter  of  the  house,  and  thou  art  master  of  a  mass  of  treasure  that  shall  do  all 
I  have  said  for  thee,  and " 

"  Wliat,  you  would  have  me  marry  this  old  gentlewoman  here,  the  daughter  of  mine 
host?"  said  Nigel,  surprised  and  angry,  yet  unable  to  suppress  some  desire  to  laugh. 

"  Nay,  my  lord,  I  would  have  you  marry  fifty  thousand  good  sterling  pounds ;  for 
that,  and  better,  huth  old  Trapbois  lioarded  ;  and  thou  shalt  do  a  deed  of  mercy  in  it  to 
the  old  man,  who  will  lose  his  golden  smelts  in  some  worse  way — for  now  that  he  is 
well-nigh  past  his  day  of  work,  his  day  of  payment  is  like  to  follow." 

"  Truly,  this  is  a  most  courteous  oiFer,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch  ;  "  but  may  I  pray  of 
your  candour,  most  noble  duke,  to  tell  me  why  you  dispose  of  a  ward  of  so  much  wealth 
on  a  stranger  like  me,  who  may  leave  you  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  In  sooth,  my  lord,"  said  the  Duke,  "  that  question  smacks  more  of  the  wit  of  Beaujeu's 
ordinary,  than  any  word  I  have  yet  heard  your  lordship  speak,  and  reason  it  is  you  should 
be  answered.  Touching  my  peers,  it  is  but  necessary  to  say,  that  Mistress  Martha 
Trapbois  will  none  of  them,  whether  clerical  or  laic.  The  captain  hath  asked  her,  so 
hath  the  parson,  but  she  will  none  of  them — she  looks  higher  than  either,  and  is,  to  say 
truth,  a  woman  of  sense,  and  so  forth,  too  profound,  and  of  spirit  something  too  high, 
to  put  up  with  greasy  buff  or  rusty  pruneUa.  For  ourselves,  we  need  but  hint  that  we 
have  a  consort  in  the  land  of  the  living,  and,  what  is  more  to  purpose,  Mrs.  Martha 
knows  it.  So,  as  she  will  not  lace  her  kersey  hood  save  with  a  quality  binding,  you, 
my  lord,  must  be  the  man,  and  must  carry  off  fifty  thousand  decuses,  the  spoils  of  five 
thousand  bullies,  cutters,  and  spendthrifts, — always  deducting  from  the  main  sum  some 
five  thousand  pounds  for  our  princely  advice  and  countenance,  without  which,  as  matters 
stand  in  Alsatia,  you  would  find  it  hard  to  win  the  plate." 

"  But  has  your  wisdom  considered,  sir,"  replied  Glenvarloch,  "  how  this  wedlock  can 
serve  me  in  my  present  emergence?" 

"  As  for  that,  my  lord,"  said  Duke  Hildebrod,  "  if,  with  forty  or  fiftj'  thousand  pounds 
in  your  pouch,  you  cannot  save  yourself,  you  will  deserve  to  lose  your  head  for  your  folly, 
and  your  hand  for  being  close-fisted." 

"  But  since  your  goodness  has  taken  my  matters  into  such  serious  consideration," 
continued  Nigel,  who  conceived  there  was  no  prudence  in  breaking  with  a  man,  who,  in 
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his  way,  meant  him  favour  rather  than  offence,  "  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  tell  me  how 
ray  kindred  will  be  likel}'  to  receive  such  a  bride  as  you  recommend  to  me  ?" 

"  Touching  that  matter,  my  lord,  I  have  always  heard  your  countrymen  knew  as  well 
as  other  folks,  on  which  side  their  bread  was  buttered.  And,  truly,  speaking  from 
report,  I  know  no  place  where  fifty  thousand  pounds — fifty  thousand  pounds,  I  say — 
will  make  a  woman  more  welcome  than  it  is  likely  to  do  in  }'our  ancient  kingdom.  And, 
truly,  saving  the  slight  twist  in  her  shoulder,  Mrs.  IMartlia  Trapbois  is  a  person  of  very 
awful  and  majestic  appearance,  and  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  come  of  better  blood  than 
any  one  wots  of;  for  old  Trapbois  looks  not  over  like  to  be  her  father,  and  lier  mother 
was  a  generous,  liberal  sort  of  woman." 

"  I  am  afraid,"  answered  Nigel,  "  that  chance  is  rather  too  vague  to  assure  her  a 
gracious  reception  into  an  honourable  house." 

"  WTiy,  then,  my  lord,"  replied  Hildebrod,  "I  think  it  like  she  will  be  even  with 
them  ;  for  I  will  venture  to  say,  she  has  as  much  ill-nature  as  will  make  her  a  match  for 
your  wliole  clan." 

"  That  may  inconvenience  me  a  little,"  replied  Nigel. 

"  Not  a  whit — not  a  whit,"  said  the  Duke,  fertile  in  expedients  ;  "  if  she  should  become 
rather  intolerable,  which  is  not  unlikely,  your  honourable  house,  which  I  presume  to  be 
a  castle,  hath,  doubtless,  both  turrets  and  dungeons,  and  j'e  may  bestow  your  bonny 
bride  in  cither  tlu;  one  or  the  othei',  and  then  you  know  you  will  be  out  of  hearing  of 
her  tongue,  and  she  will  be  either  above  or  below  the  contempt  of  your  friends." 

"  It  is  sagely  counselled,  most  equitable  sir,"  replied  Nigel,  "  and  such  restraint  would 
be  a  fit  meed  for  her  folly  that  gave  me  any  power  over  her." 

"  You  entertain  the  project  then,  my  lord?"  said  Duke  Hildebrod. 

"  I  must  turn  it  in  my  mind  for  twenty-four  hours,"  said  Nigel ;  "  and  I  will  pray 
you  so  to  order  matters  that  I  be  not  further  interrupted  by  any  visiters." 

"  We  will  utter  an  edict  to  secure  your  privacy,"  said  the  Duke ;  "  and  you  do  not 
think,"  he  added,  lowering  his  voice  to  a  commercial  whisper,  "  that  ten  tliousand  is  too 
much  to  pay  to  the  Sovereign,  in  name  of  wardship?" 

"  Ten  thousand  !"  said  Lord  Gleuvarloch  ;  "why,  you  said  five  thousand  but  now." 

"  Aha!  art  avised  of  that?"  said  the  Duke,  touching  the  side  of  his  nose  with  his 
finger ;  "  nay,  if  you  have  marked  me  so  closely,  you  are  thinking  on  the  case  more 
nearly  than  I  believed,  till  you  trapped  me.  "Well,  well,  we  will  not  quarrel  about  the 
consideration,  as  old  Trapbois  would  call  it — do  you  win  and  wear  the  dame ;  it  will  be 
no  hard  matter  with  your  fiice  and  figure,  and  I  will  take  care  that  no  one  interrupts 
you.     I  will  have  an  edict  from  the  Senate  as  soon  as  they  meet  for  their  meridiem." 

So  s.aying,  Duke  Hildebrod  took  his  leave. 


<Et'^mx  tllji  'grteirrti^JTiDiarit'lj. 


This  is  the  time — Heaven's  maiden  sentinel 
Hath  quitted  her  high  watch — the  lesser  spaiijilc 
Are  paling  one  by  one:  Rive  me  the  ladder 
And  the  short  lever — bid  Anthony 
Keep  with  his  carabine  the  wicket-gate: 
And  do  thou  bare  thy  knife  and  follow  me, 
For  we  will  in  and  do  it— darkness  like  this 
Is  dawning  of  our  fortunes. 


Oi, 


l^i^^i^^IIEN  Duke  Ilildebrod  had  withdi-awn,  Nigel's  first  impulse  was  an  irresisti 
\"K~fs    feeling  to  laugh  at  the  sage  adviser,  who  would  have  thus  connected.him  w 


stible 
ith 
'y-  age,  ugliness,  and  iU-teniper  ;  but  his  next  thought  was  pity  for  the  unfortunate 
c-  •  - -.T-^S  father  and  daughter,  who,  being  the  only  persons  possessed  of  wealth  in  this 
unhappy  distriet,  seemed  like  a  wreck  on  the  sea-shore  of  a  barbarous  country,  only 
secured  from  plunder  for  the  moment  by  the  jealousy  of  the  tribes  among  whom  it  had 
been  cast.  Neither  could  he  help  being  conscious  that  his  own  residence  here  was  upon 
conditions  equally  precarious,  and  that  he  was  considered  by  the  Alsatians  in  the  same 
light  of  a  godsend  on  the  Cornish  coast,  or  a  sickly  but  wealthy  caravan  travelling 
through  the  wilds  of  Africa,  and  emphatically  termed  by  the  nations  of  despoilers  through 
whose  regions  it  passes,  Dummahifong,  which  .-signifies  a  thing  given  to  be  devoured — 
a  common  |)rey  to  all  men. 

Nigel  had  already  formed  his  own  plan  to  extricate  himself,  at  whatsoever  risk,  from 
his  perilous  and  degrading  situation  ;  and,  in  order  that  he  might  carry  it  into  instant 
execution,  he  only  awaited  the  return  of  Lowestoffe's  messenger,     lie  expected  him, 
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however,  in  vain,  and  could  only  amuse  liiniself  by  looking  through  such  parts  of  his 
baggage  as  had  been  sent  to  him  from  his  former  lodgings,  in  order  to  select  a  small 
packet  of  the  most  necessary  articles  to  take  with  him,  in  the  event  of  his  quitting  his 
lodgings  secretly  and  suddenlj',  as  speed  and  privacy  would,  he  foresaw,  be  particularly 
necessary,  if  he  meant  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  King,  which  was  the  course  his 
spirit  and  his  interest  alike  determined  him  to  pursue. 

While  he  was  thus  engaged,  he  found,  greatly  to  his  satisfaction,  that  Blaster 
Lowestoffe  had  transmitted  not  only  his  rapier  and  poniard,  but  a  pair  of  pistols,  which 
he  had  used  in  travelling  ;  of  a  small  and  more  convenient  size  than  the  large  petronels, 
or  horse  pistols,  which  were  then  in  common  use,  as  being  made  for  wearing  at  the  girdle 
or  in  the  pockets.  Next  to  having  stout  and  friendly  comrades,  a  man  is  chiefly 
iniboldcned  by  finding  himself  well  armed  in  case  of  need,  and  Nigel,  who  had  thought 
with  some  anxiety  on  the  hazard  of  trusting  his  life,  if  attacked,  to  the  protection  of  the 
clumsy  weapon  with  which  Lowestoffe  had  equijjped  him,  in  order  to  complete  his 
disguise,  felt  an  emotion  of  confidence  approaching  to  triumph,  as,  drawing  his  own  good 
and  well-tried  rapier,  he  wiped  it  with  his  handkerchief,  examined  its  point,  bent  it  once 
or  twice  against  the  ground  to  prove  its  well-known  metiU,  and  finally  replaced  it  in  the 
scabbard,  the  more  hastily,  that  he  heard  a  tap  at  the  door  of  his  chamber,  and  had  no 
mind  to  be  found  vapouring  in  the  apartment  with  his  sword  drawn. 

It  was  his  old  host  who  entered,  to  tell  him  with  many  cringes  that  the  price  of  his 
apartment  was  to  be  a  crown  per  diem ;  and  that,  according  to  the  custom  of  "White- 
friars,  the  rent  was  always  payable  per  advance,  although  he  never  scrupled  to  let  the 
money  lie  till  a  week  or  fortnight,  or  even  a  month,  in  the  hands  of  any  honourable  guest 
like  Master  Graliame,  always  upon  some  reasonable  consideration  for  the  use.  Nigel 
got  rid  of  the  old  dotard's  intrusion,  by  throwing  down  two  pieces  of  gold,  and  requesting 
the  accommodation  of  his  present  apartment  for  eight  days,  adding,  however,  he  did  not 
think  he  should  tarry  so  long. 

The  miser,  with  a  sparkling  eye  and  a  trembling  hand,  clutched  fast  the  proflTered  coin, 
and,  having  balanced  the  pieces  with  exquisite  pleasure  on  the  extremity  of  his  withered 
finger,  began  almost  instantly  to  shew  that  not  even  the  possession  of  gold  can  gratify 
for  more  than  an  instant  the  very  heart  that  is  most  eager  in  the  piu-suit  of  it.  First, 
the  pieces  might  be  light — with  hasty  hand  he  drew  a  small  pair  of  scales  from  his 
bosom  and  weighed  them,  first  together,  then  separately,  and  smiled  with  glee  as 
he  saw  them  attain  the  due  depression  in  the  balance — a  circumstance  which  might 
add  to  his  profits,  if  it  were  true,  as  was  currently  reported,  that  little  of  the  gold 
coinage  was  current  in  Alsatia  in  a  perfect  state,  and  that  none  ever  left  the  Sanctuary 
in  that  condition. 

Another  fear  then  occurred  to  trouble  the  old  miser's  pleasure.  lie  had  been  just  able 
to  comprehend  that  Nigel  intended  to  leave  the  Friars  sooner  than  the  arrival  of  the 
term  for  which  he  had  deposited  the  rent.  This  might  imply  an  expectation  of  refunding, 
which,  as  a  Scotch  wag  said,  of  all  species  of  funding,  jumped  least  in  the  old  gentleman's 
humour.  lie  was  beginning  to  enter  a  hypothetical  caveat  on  this  subject,  and  to  quote 
several  reasons  why  no  part  of  the  money  once  consigned  as  room-rent,  could  be  repaid 
back  on  any  pretence,  without  great  hardship  to  the  landlord,  when  Nigel,  growing 
impatient,  told  him  that  the  money  was  his  absolutely,  and  without  any  intention  on  his 
part  of  resuming  any  of  it — all  he  asked  in  return  was  the  liberty  of  enjoying  in  private 
the  apartment  he  had  paid  for.  Old  Trapbois,  who  had  still  at  his  tongue's  end  much 
of  the  smooth  language,  by  which,  in  his  time,  he  had  hastened  the  ruin  of  many  a  young 
spendthrift,  began  to  lanch  out  upon  the  noble  and  generous  disposition  of  his  new  guest, 
until  Nigel,  growing  impatient,  took  tlie  old  gentleman  by  the  hand,  and  gently,  yet 
irresistibly,  leading  him  to  the  door  of  his  chamber,  put  him  out,  but  with  such  a  decent 
and  moderate  exertion  of  his  superior  strength,  as  to  render  the  action  in  no  shape 
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indecorous,  and  fastening  the  door,  began  to  do  tiiat  for  his  pistols  whicli  he  had  done  for 
his  favourite  sword,  examining  with  care  tlie  flints  and  locks,  and  reviewing  the  state  of 
his  small  provision  of  ammunition. 

In  this  operation  he  was  a  second  time  interrupted  by  a  knocking  at  his  door — he 
called  upon  the  person  to  enter,  having  no  doubt  that  it  was  Lowestofle's  messenger  at 
length  arrived.  It  was,  however,  the  ungracious  daughter  of  old  Trapbois,  who, 
muttering  something  about  her  father's  mistake,  laid  down  upon  the  table  one  of  the 
pieces  of  gold  which  Nigel  had  just  given  to  him,  saying,  that  what  she  retained  was  the 
full  rent  for  the  term  he  had  specified.  Nigel  replied,  he  had  paid  the  money,  and  had 
no  desire  to  receive  it  again. 

"  Do  as  you  will  with  it,  then,"  replied  his  hostess,  "  for  there  it  lies,  and  shall  lie  for 
me.  If  you  are  fool  enough  to  pay  more  than  is  reason,  my  father  shall  not  be  knave 
enough  to  take  it." 

"  But  your  lather,  misti'ess,"  said  Nigel,  "  your  fiither  told  me " 

"  Oh,  my  father,  my  father,"  said  she,  interrupting  him, — "  my  father  managed  these 
affairs  while  he  was  able — I  manage  them  now,  and  that  may  in  the  long  run  be  as  well 
for  both  of  us." 

She  then  looked  on  the  table,  and  observed  the  weapons. 

"  You  have  arms,  I  see,"  she  said  ;  "do  you  know  how  to  use  them?" 

"  I  should  do  so,  mistress,"  replied  Nigel,  "  for  it  has  been  my  occupation." 

"  You  are  a  soldier,  then?"  she  demanded. 

"  No  farther  as  yet,  than  as  every  gentleman  of  my  country  is  a  soldier." 

"  Ay,  that  is  your  point  of  honour — to  cut  the  throats  of  the  poor — a  proper  gentle- 
man-like occupation  for  those  who  should  protect  them!" 

"  I  do  not  deal  in  cutting  throats,  mistress,"  replied  Nigel  ;  "  but  I  carry  arms  to 
defend  myself,  and  my  country  if  it  needs  me." 

"  Ay,"  replied  Martha,  "  it  is  fairly  worded ;  but  men  say  30U  are  as  promjit  as  others 
in  petty  brawls,  where  neither  your  safety  nor  your  country  is  in  hazard  ;  and  that,  had 
it  not  been  so,  you  would  not  have  been  in  the  Sanctuary  to-day." 

"  JNIistress,"  returned  Nigel,  "  I  should  labour  in  vain  to  make  you  understand  that  a 
man's  honour,  which  is,  or  should  be,  dearer  to  him  than  his  life,  may  often  call  on  and 
compel  us  to  hazard  our  own  lives,  or  those  of  others,  on  what  w  ould  otherwise  seem 
trifling  contingencies." 

"  God's  law  says  nought  of  that,"  said  the  female  ;  "  I  have  only  read  there,  that  thou 
shall  not  kill.  But  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  preach  to  you — you  will  find 
enough  of  fighting  here  if  you  like  it,  and  well  if  it  come  not  to  seek  you  when  you  are 
least  prepared.  Farewell  for  the  present — the  char-woman  will  execute  your  commands 
for  your  meals." 

She  left  the  room,  just  as  Nigel,  provoked  at  her  assuming  a  superior  tone  of  judgment 
and  of  censure,  was  about  to  be  so  superfluous  as  to  enter  into  a  dispute  with  an  old 
pawnbroker's  daughter  on  the  subject  of  the  point  of  honour.  He  smiled  at  himself  for 
the  foUy  into  which  the  spirit  of  self-vindication  had  so  nearly  hurried  him. 

Lord  Glenvarloch  then  applied  to  old  Deborah  the  char-woman,  by  whose  inter- 
mediation he  was  provided  with  a  tolerably  decent  dinner  ;  and  the  only  embarrassment 
which  he  experienced,  was  from  the  almost  forcible  entry  of  the  old  dotard  his  landlord, 
who  insisted  upon  giving  his  assistance  at  laying  the  cloth.  Nigel  had  some  difficulty  to 
prevent  him  from  displacing  his  arms  and  some  papers  which  were  lying  on  the  small 
table  at  which  he  had  been  sitting  ;  and  nothing  short  of  a  stern  and  positive  injunction 
to  the  contrary  could  compel  him  to  use  another  board  (though  there  were  two  in  the 
room)  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  cloth. 

Having  at  length  obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  purpose,  he  could  not  help  observing 
that  the  eyes  of  the  old  dotard  seemed  still  anxiously  fixed  upon  the  small  table  on  which 
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lay  his  sword  and  pistols  ;  and  that,  amidst  all  the  little  duties  which  he  seemed  olficiously 
anxious  to  render  to  his  guest,  he  took  everj'  ojiportunity  of  lookinj:;  towards  and 
approaching  these  objects  of  his  attention.  At  length,  when  Trapbois  thought  he  had 
completely  avoided  the  notice  of  his  guest,  Nigi-1,  through  the  observation  of  one  of  the 
cracked  mirrors,  on  which  channel  of  communication  the  old  man  had  not  calculated, 
beheld  him  actually  extend  his  hand  towai-ds  the  table  in  question.  He  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  use  farther  ceremony,  but  telling  his  landlord,  in  a  stern  voice,  that  he 
permitted  no  one  to  touch  his  arms,  he  commanded  him  to  leave  the  apartment.  The 
old  usurer  commenced  a  maundering  sort  of  apology,  in  which  all  that  Nigel  distinctly 
apprehended,  was  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  word  consider-ation,  and  which  did  not  seem 
to  him  to  require  any  other  answer  than  a  reiteration  of  his  command  to  him  to  leave  the 
apartment,  upon  pain  of  worse  consequences. 

The  ancient  Hebe  who  acted  as  Lord  Glenvarloch's  cup-bearer,  took  his  part  against 
the  intrusion  of  the  stiU  more  antiquated  Ganymede,  and  insisted  on  old  Trapbois  leaving 
the  room  instantly,  menacing  him  at  the  same  time  with  her  mistress's  displeasure  if  he 
remained  there  any  longer.  The  old  man  seemed  more  under  petticoat  government  than 
any  other,  for  the  threat  of  the  char-woman  produced  greater  effect  upon  him  than  the 
more  formidable  displeasure  of  Nigel.  He  withdrew  grumbling  and  muttering,  and 
Lord  Glenvarloch  heard  him  bar  a  large  door  at  the  nearer  end  of  the  gallery,  which 
served  as  a  division  betwixt  the  other  parts  of  the  extensive  mansion,  and  the  apartment 
occupied  by  his  guest,  which,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  had  its  access  from  the  landing-place 
at  the  head  of  the  grand  staircase. 

Nigel  accepted  the  careful  sound  of  the  bolts  and  bars  as  they  were  severally  drawn  by 
the  trembling  hand  of  old  Trapbois,  as  an  omen  that  the  senior  did  not  mean  again  to 
revisit  him  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  heartily  rejoiced  that  he  was  at  length  to 
be  left  to  uninterrupted  solitude. 

The  old  woman  asked  if  there  was  aught  else  to  be  done  for  his  accommodation  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  had  hitherto  seemed  as  if  the  pleasure  of  serving  liim,  or  more  properly  the 
reward  which  she  expected,  had  renewed  her  youth  and  activity.  Nigel  desired  to  have 
candles,  to  have  a  fire  lighted  in  his  apartment,  and  a  few  fagots  placed  beside  it,  that  he 
might  feed  it  from  time  to  time,  as  he  began  to  feel  the  chilly  eU'ects  of  the  damp  and 
low  situation  of  the  house,  close  as  it  was  to  the  Thames.  But  while  the  old  woman 
was  absent  upon  his  errand,  he  began  to  think  in  what  way  he  should  pass  the  long 
solitary  evening  with  which  he  was  threatened. 

His  own  reflections  promised  to  Nigel  little  amusement,  and  less  applause.  He  had 
considered  his  own  perilous  situation  in  every  light  in  which  it  could  be  viewed,  and 
foresaw  as  little  utility  as  comfort  in  resuming  the  survey.  To  divert  the  current  of  his 
ideas,  books  were,  of  course,  the  readiest  resource  ;  and  although,  like  most  of  us,  Nigel 
had,  in  his  time,  sauntered  through  large  libraries,  and  even  spent  a  long  time  there 
without  greatly  disturbing  their  learned  contents,  he  was  now  in  a  situaticm  where  the 
possession  of  a  volume,  even  of  very  inferior  merit,  becomes  a  real  treasure.  The  old 
housewife  returned  shortly  afterwards  with  fagots,  and  some  pieces  of  half-burnt  wax- 
candles,  the  perquisites,  probably,  real  or  usurped,  of  some  experienced  groom  of  the 
chambers,  two  of  which  she  placed  in  large  brass  candlesticks,  of  different  shapes  and 
patterns,  and  laid  the  others  on  the  table,  that  Nigel  might  renew  them  from  time  to  time 
as  they  burnt  to  the  socket.  She  heard  with  interest  Lord  Glenvarloch's  request  to  have 
a  book — any  sort  of  book — to  pass  away  the  night  withal,  and  returned  for  answer,  that 
she  knew  of  no  other  books  in  the  house  than  her  young  mistress's  (as  she  always 
denominated  Mistress  Martha  Trapbois)  Bible,  which  the  owner  would  not  lend  ;  and 
her  INLaster's  Whetstone  of  Witte,  being  the  second  part  of  Arithmetic,  by  Robert  Record, 
with  the  Cossike  Practice  and  Rule  of  Equation  ;  wliidi  promising  volume  Nigel  declined 
to  borrow.     She  offered,  however,  to  bring  some  books  from  Duke  Hildebrod — "  wlio 
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sometimes,  good  gentleman,  gave  a  glance  at  a  book  when  the  State  afTairs  of  Alsatia  left 
him  as  much  leisure." 

Nigel  embraced  the  proposal,  and  his  unwearied  Iris  scuttled  away  on  this  second 
embassy.  She  returned  in  a  short  time  with  a  tattered  quarto  volume  under  her  arm, 
and  a  pottle  of  sack  in  her  hand  ;  for  the  Duke,  judging  that  mere  reading  was  dry  work, 
had  sent  the  wine  by  way  of  sauce  to  lielp  it  down,  not  forgetting  to  add  the  price  to  the 
morning's  score,  which  he  had  already  run  up  against  the  stranger  in  the  Sanctuary. 

Nigel  seized  on  the  book,  and  did  not  refuse  the  wine,  thinking  that  a  glass  or  two,  as 
it  really  proved  to  be  of  good  quality,  would  be  no  bad  interlude  to  his  studies.  He 
dismissed,  with  thanks  and  assurance  of  reward,  the  poor  old  drudge  who  had  been  so 
zealous  in  his  service ;  trimmed  his  fire  and  candles,  and  placed  the  easiest  of  the  old 
arm-chairs  in  a  convenient  posture  betwixt  the  fire  and  the  table  at  which  he  had  dined, 
and  which  now  supported  the  measure  of  sack  and  the  lights ;  and  thus  accompanying 
his  studies  with  such  luxurious  appliances  as  were  in  his  power,  he  began  to  examine  the 
only  volume  with  which  the  ducal  library  of  Alsatia  had  been  able  to  supply  him. 

The  contents,  though  of  a  kind  generally  interesting,  were  not  well  calculated  to 
dispel  the  gloom  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  The  book  was  entitled,  "  God's  Revenge 
against  Murther;"  not,  as  the  bibliomanical  reader  may  easily  conjecture,  the  work 
which  Reynolds  published  under  that  imposing  name,  but  one  of  a  much  earlier  date, 
printed  and  sold  by  old  AVolfe ;  and  which,  could  a  copy  now  be  found,  would  sell  for 
much  more  than  its  weight  in  gold.* 

Nigel  liad  soon  enough  of  the  doleful  tales  which  the  book  contains,  and  attempted  one 
or  two  other  modes  of  killing  the  evening.  He  looked  out  at  window,  but  the  night  was 
rainy,  with  gusts  of  wind ;  he  tried  to  coax  the  fire,  but  the  fagots  were  green,  and 
smoked  without  burning ;  and  as  he  was  naturally  temperate,  he  felt  his  blood  somewhat 
heated  by  the  canary  sack  which  he  had  already  drunk,  and  had  no  farther  inclination  to 
that  pastime.  He  next  attempted  to  compose  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  King,  in 
which  he  set  forth  his  ease  and  his  grievances ;  but,  speedily  stung  with  tlie  idea  that  his 
supplication  would  be  treated  with  scorn,  he  flung  the  scroll  into  the  fire,  and,  in  a  sort 
of  desperation,  resumed  tlie  book  which  he  had  laid  aside. 

Nigel  became  more  interested  in  the  volume  at  the  second  than  at  tlie  first  attempt 
which  he  made  to  peruse  it.  The  narratives,  strange  and  shocking  as  they  were  to 
human  feeling,  possessed  yet  the  interest  of  sorcery  or  of  fascination  which  rivets  the 
attention  by  its  awakening  horrors.  Much  was  told  of  the  strange  and  horrible  acts  of 
blood  by  which  men,  setting  nature  and  humanity  alike  at  defiance,  had,  for  the  thirst  of 
revenge,  the  lust  of  gold,  or  the  cravings  of  irregular  ambition,  broken  into  the 
tabernacle  of  life.  Yet  more  surprising  and  mysterious  tales  were  recounted  of  the  mode 
in  which  such  deeds  of  blood  had  come  to  be  discovered  and  revenged.  Animals, 
irrational  animals,  had  told  the  secret,  and  birds  of  the  air  had  carried  the  matter.  The 
elements  had  seemed  to  betray  the  deed  which  had  polluted  them — earth  had  ceased  to 
support  the  mui"derer's  steps,  fire  to  warm  his  frozen  limbs,  water  to  refresh  his  parched 
lips,  air  to  relieve  his  gasping  lungs.  All,  in  short,  bore  evidence  to  the  homicide's  guilt. 
In  other  circumstances,  the  criminal's  own  awakened  conscience  pursued  and  brought  him 
to  justice;  and  in  some  narratives  the  grave  was  said  to  have  yawned,  that  the  ghost  of 
the  sufferer  might  call  for  revenge. 

It  was  now  wearing  late  in  the  night,  and  the  book  was  still  in  Nigel's  hands,  when 
the  tjipestry  which  hung  behind  him  flapped  against  the  wall,  and  the  wind  produced  by 
its  motion  waved  the  flame  of  the  candles  by  which  he  was  reading.  Nigel  started  and 
turned  round,  in  that  excited  and  irritated  state  of  mind  which  arose  from  the  nature  of 

*  Only  three  copies  are  known  to  exist ;  one  in  the  library  at  Kennaquhair,  and  two— one  foxed  and  cropped,  theother  taU 
and   in  good   condition — both  in  the  possession  of  an  eminent   member  of  the  Roxburgh  Club. — Note  by   Captain 
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liis  Studies,  especially  at  a  period  when  a  certain  degree  of  superstition  ^vas  inculcated  as 
a  point  of  religious  faith.  It  was  not  without  emotion  that  he  saw  the  bloodless 
countenance,  meagre  form,  and  ghastly  aspect  of  old  Trapbois,  once  more  in  the  very  act 
of  extending  his  withered  hand  towards  the  table  which  supported  his  arms.  Convinced 
by  this  untimely  apparition  that  something  evil  was  meditated  towards  him,  Nigel  sprung 
up,  seized  his  sword,  drew  it,  and,  placing  it  at  the  old  man's  breast,  demanded  of  him 
what  he  did  in  his  apartment  at  so  untimely  an  hour.  Trapbois  shewed  neitlier  fear  nor 
surprise,  and  only  answered  by  some  imperfect  expressions,  intimating  he  would  part 
with  his  life  rather  than  with  his  property ;  and  Lord  Glenvarloch,  strangely  embarrassed, 
knew  not  what  to  think  of  the  intruder's  motives,  and  still  less  how  to  get  rid  of  him. 
As  he  again  tried  the  means  of  intimidation,  he  was  surprised  by  a  second  apparition 
from  behind  the  tapestry,  in  the  person  of  the  daughter  of  Trapbois,  bearing  a  lamp  in 
her  hand.  She  also  seemed  to  possess  her  father's  insensibility  to  danger,  for,  coming 
close  to  Nigel,  she  pushed  aside  impetuously  his  naked  sword,  and  even  attempted  to 
take  it  out  of  his  hand. 

"  For  shame,"  she  said,  "  your  swoi-d  on  a  man  of  eighty  years  and  more  1 — this  the 
honour  of  a  Scottish  gentleman  ! — give  it  to  me  to  make  a  spindle  of  I" 

"  Stand  back,"  said  Nigel ;  "  I  mean  your  father  no  injury — but  I  ?cill  know  what  has 
caused  him  to  prowl  this  whole  day,  and  even  at  this  late  hour,  around  my  arms." 

"  Your  arms ! "  repeated  she ;  "  alas  !  young  man,  the  whole  arms  in  the  Tower  of 
London  are  of  little  value  to  him,  in  comparison  of  this  miserable  piece  of  gold  which 
I  left  this  morning  on  the  table  of  a  young  spendthrift,  too  careless  to  put  what  belonged 
to  him  into  his  own  purse." 

So  saying,  she  shewed  the  piece  of  gold,  which,  still  remaining  on  the  table  where  she 
liad  left  it,  had  been  the  bait  that  attracted  old  Trapbois  so  frequently  to  the  spot ;  and 
which,  even  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  had  so  dwelt  on  his  imagination,  that  he  had  made 
use  of  a  private  passage  long  disused,  to  enter  his  guest's  apaitment,  in  order  to  possess 
himself  of  the  treasure  during  his  slumbers.  He  now  exclaimed,  at  the  highest  tones  of 
liis  cracked  and  feeble  voice — 

"  It  is  mine — it  is  mine  ! — he  gave  it  to  me  for  a  consideration — I  will  die  ere  I  part 
with  my  property  ! " 

"  It  is  indeed  his  own,  mistress,"  said  Nigel,  "  and  I  do  entreat  you  will  restore  it  to 
the  person  on  whom  I  have  bestowed  it,  and  let  me  have  my  apartment  in  quiet." 

"  I  will  account  with  you  for  it,  then,"  said  the  maiden,  reluctantly  giving  to  her 
father  tlie  morsel  of  INIammon,  on  which  he  darted  as  if  his  bony  lingers  had  been  the 
talons  of  a  hawk  seizing  its  prey  ;  and  then  making  a  contented  muttering  and  mumbling, 
like  an  old  dog  after  he  has  been  fed,  and  just  when  he  is  wheeling  himself  thrice  round 
for  the  purpose  of  lying  down,  he  followed  his  daughter  behind  the  tapestry,  through  a 
little  sliding-door,  which  was  perceived  when  the  hangings  were  drawn  apart. 

"  This  shall  be  properly  fastened  to-morrow,"  said  tlie  daughter  to  Nigel,  spealcing  in 
such  a  tone  that  her  father,  deaf,  and  engrossed  by  his  acquisition,  could  not  hear  her ; 
"  to-night  I  will  continue  to  watch  him  closely — I  wish  you  good  repose." 

These  few  words,  pronounced  in  a  tone  of  more  civility  than  she  had  yet  made  use  of 
towards  her  lodger,  contained  a  wish  which  was  not  to  be  accomplished,  although  her 
guest,  presently  after  her  departure,  retired  to  bed. 

There  was  a  slight  fever  in  Nigel's  blood,  occasioned  by  the  various  events  of  the 
evening,  which  put  him,  as  the  phrase  is,  beside  his  rest.  Perplexing  and  painful 
thoughts  rolled  on  his  mind  like  a  troubled  stream,  and  the  more  he  laboured  to  lull 
himself  to  slumber,  the  farther  he  seemed  from  attaining  his  object.  He  tried  all  the 
resources  common  in  such  cases ;  kept  counting  from  one  to  a  thousand,  until  his  head 
was  giddy — he  watched  the  embers  of  the  wood  lire  till  his  eyes  were  dazzled — he  listened 
to  the  dull  moaning  of  the  wind,  the  swinging  and  creaking  of  signs  which  projected 
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from  the  houses,  ;uul  tlic  baying  of  here  and  there  a  homeless  dog,  till  his  very  ear  was 
weary. 

Suddenly,  however,  amid  this  monotony,  came  a  sound  which  startled  him  at  once. 
It  was  a  female  shriek.  He  sat  up  in  his  bed  to  listen,  then  remembered  he  was  in 
Alsatia,  where  brawls  of  every  sort  were  current  among  the  unruly  inhabitants.  But 
another  scream,  and  another,  and  another,  succeeded  so  close,  that  he  was  certain, 
though  the  noise  was  remote  and  sounded  stifled,  it  must  be  in  the  same  house  with 
himself. 

Nigel  jumped  up  hastil}',  put  on  a  part  of  his  clothes,  seized  his  sword  and  pistols,  and 
ran  to  the  door  of  his  chamber.  Here  he  plainlj'  heard  the  screams  redoubled,  and,  as  lie 
thought,  the  sounds  came  from  the  usurer's  apartment.  All  access  to  the  gallery  was 
eflectually  excluded  by  the  intermediate  door,  which  the  brave  young  lord  shook  with 
eager,  but  vain  impatience.  But  the  secret  passage  occurred  suddenly  to  his  recollection. 
He  hastened  back  to  his  room,  and  succeeded  with  some  difficulty  in  lighting  a  candle, 
powerfully  agitated  by  hearing  the  cries  repeated,  yet  still  more  afraid  lest  they  sliould 
sink  into  silence. 

He  rushed  along  the  narrow  and  winding  entrance,  guided  by  the  noise,  which  now 
burst  more  wildly  on  his  ear ;  and,  while  he  descended  a  narrow  staircase  which 
terminated  the  passage,  he  heard  the  stifled  voices  of  men,  encouraging,  as  it  seemed, 
each  other. — "D — n  her,  strike  her  down — silence  her — beat  her  brains  out!" — while 
the  voice  of  his  hostess,  though  now  almost  exhausted,  was  repeating  the  cry  of 
"  murder,"  and  "  help."  At  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  was  a  small  door,  which  gave 
way  before  Nigel  as  he  precipitated  himself  upon  the  scene  of  action, — a  cocked  pistol  in 
one  hand,  a  candle  in  the  other,  and  his  naked  sword  under  his  arm. 

Two  ruffians  had,  with  great  difliculty,  overpowered,  or,  rather,  were  on  the  point  of 
overpowering,  tlie  daughter  of  Trapbois,  whose  resistance  appeared  to  have  been  most 
desperate,  for  the  floor  was  covered  with  fragments  of  her  clothes,  and  handfuls  of  her 
hair.  It  appeared  that  her  life  was  about  to  be  the  price  of  her  defence,  for  one  villain 
had  drawn  a  long  clasp-knife,  when  they  were  surprised  by  the  entrance  of  Nigel,  who, 
as  they  turned  towards  him,  shot  the  fellow  with  the  knife  dead  on  the  spot,  and,  when 
the  other  advanced  to  him,  hurled  the  candlestick  at  his  head,  and  then  attacked  him  w  ith 
his  sword.  It  was  dark,  save  some  pale  moonlight  from  the  window  ;  and  the  ruffian, 
after  firing  a  pistol  without  effect,  and  fighting  a  traverse  or  two  with  his  sword,  lost 
hejirt,  made  for  the  window,  leaped  over  it,  and  escaped.  Nigel  fired  his  remaining 
pistol  after  him  at  a  venture,  and  then  called  for  light. 

"  There  is  light  in  the  kitchen,"  answered  Martha  Trapbois,  with  more  presence  of 
mind  than  could  have  been  expected.  "  Stay,  you  know  not  the  w-ay  ;  I  will  fetch  it 
myself. — Oh  !  my  father — my  poor  father  I — I  knew  it  would  come  to  this — and  all  along 
of  the  accursed  gold  ! — They  have  murdered  him  ! " 


dapiiCT  itfjiE  f^tolltg=ififi'|). 


Death  finds  us  'mid  our  playthings— snatclies  us. 
As  a  cross  nurse  might  do  a  wayward  child, 
From  all  our  toys  and  baubles.     His  rough  call 
Unlooses  all  our  favourite  tits  on  earth; 
And  well  if  they  are  such  as  may  be  answcr'd 
In  yonder  world,  where  ail  is  judged  of  tnilv. 

Old  P(.a' 


^■|^■y|f^;^^.'T  was  a  ghastly  scene  which  opened,  upon  Marlha  Trapbois's  return  wiili  a 

fi^;f^^  light.  Her  own  haggard  and  austere  features  were  exaggerated  by  all  llie 
^/M^^SY"  desperation  of  grief,  fear,  and  passion — but  the  latter  was  predominant.  On 
'(.o  yjv,.^  ^1^^  ^^^^.  2^^^  ^1^^  body  of  the  robber,  who  had  expired  without  a  groan,  while 
his  blood,  flowing  plentifully,  had  crimsoned  all  around.     Another  body  lay  also  there, 
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on  which  the  unfortunate  woman  precipitated  herself  in  agony,  for  it  was  tliat  of  her 
unhappy  father.  In  the  next  moment  she  started  up,  and  exclaiming — "  There  may  be 
life  yet!"  strove  to  raise  the  body.  Nigel  went  to  her  assistance,  but  not  without  a 
glance  at  the  open  window  ;  which  Martha,  as  acute  as  if  undisturbed  either  by  passion 
or  terror,  failed  not  to  interpret  justly. 

"Fear  not,"  she  cried,  "  fear  not;  tliey  are  base  cowards,  to  whom  courage  is  as  much 
unknown  as  mercy.  If  I  had  had  weapons,  I  could  have  defended  myself  against  them 
without  assistance  or  protection. — Oil!  my  poor  father!  protection  comes  too  late  for 
this  cold  and  stiff  corpse. — He  is  dead — dead!" 

While  she  spoke,  they  were  attempting  to  raise  the  dead  body  of  the  old  miser;  but 
it  was  evident,  even  from  the  feeling  of  the  inactive  weight  and  rigid  joints,  that  life  had 
forsaken  her  station.  Nigel  looked  for  a  wound,  but  saw  none.  Tlie  daughter  of  the 
deceased,  with  more  presence  of  mind  than  a  daughter  could  at  the  time  have  been  sup- 
posed capable  of  exerting,  discovered  the  instrument  of  his  murder — a  sort  of  scarf, 
which  had  been  drawn  so  tight  round  his  throat,  as  to  stifle  his  cries  for  assistance  in  the 
first  instance,  and  afterwiu'ds  to  extinguish  life. 

Siie  undid  the  fatal  noose ;  and,  laying  the  old  man's  body  in  the  arms  of  Lord  Glen- 
varloch,  she  ran  for  water,  for  spirits,  for  essences,  in  the  vain  hope  that  life  might  be 
only  suspended.  That  hope  proved  indeed  vain.  She  chafed  his  temples,  raised  his 
head,  loosened  his  night-gown,  (for  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  arisen  from  bed  upon  hearing 
the  entrance  of  the  villains,)  and,  finally,  opened,  with  difficulty,  his  fixed  and  closely- 
clenched  hands,  from  one  of  which  dropped  a  key,  from  the  other  the  very  piece  of  gold 
about  which  the  unhappy  man  had  been  a  little  before  so  anxious,  and  which  probably, 
in  the  impaired  state  of  his  mental  faculties,  he  was  disposed  to  defend  with  as  desperate 
energy  as  if  its  amount  had  been  necessary  to  his  actual  existence. 

"  It  is  in  vain — it  is  in  vain,"  said  the  daughter,  desisting  from  her  fruitless  attempts 
to  recall  the  spirit  which  had  been  effectually  dislodged,  for  the  neck  had  been  twisted  by 
the  violence  of  the  murderers  ;  "  It  is  in  vain — he  is  murdered — I  always  knew  it  would 
be  thus  ;  and  now  I  witness  it !" 

She  then  snatched  up  the  key  and  the  piece  of  money,  but  it  was  only  to  dash  them 
again  on  the  floor,  as  she  exclaimed,  "  Accursed  be  ye  both,  for  you  are  the  causes  of  this 
deed ! " 

Nigel  would  have  spoken — would  have  reminded  her,  that  measures  should  be  instantly 
taken  for  the  pursuit  of  the  murderer  who  had  escaped,  as  well  as  for  her  own  security 
against  his  return ;  but  she  interrupted  him  sharply. 

"  Be  silent,"  she  said,  "  be  silent.  Think  you,  the  thoughts  of  my  own  heart  are  not 
enough  to  distract  me,  and  with  such  a  sight  as  this  before  me?  I  say,  be  silent,"  she 
said  again,  and  in  a  yet  sterner  tone — "  Can  a  daughter  listen,  and  her  father's  murdered 
corpse  lying  on  her  knees!" 

Lord  Glenvarloch,  however  overpowered  by  the  energy  of  her  grief,  felt  not  the  less 
the  embarrassment  of  his  own  situation.  He  had  discharged  both  his  pistols — the  robber 
might  return — he  had  probably  other  assistants  besides  the  man  who  had  fallen,  and  it 
seemed  to  him,  indeed,  as  if  he  had  heard  a  muttering  beneath  the  windows.  He 
explained  hastily  to  his  companion  the  necessity  of  procuring  ammunition. 

"  You  are  right,"  she  said,  somewhat  contemptuously,  "  and  have  ventured  already 
more  than  ever  I  expected  of  man.  Go,  and  shift  for  yourself,  since  that  is  your 
purpose — leave  me  to  my  fate." 

Without  stopping  for  needless  expostulation,  Nigel  hastened  to  his  own  room  through 
the  secret  passage,  furnished  himself  with  the  ammunition  he  sought  for,  and  returned 
with  the  same  celerity  ;  wondering  at  the  accuracy  with  which  he  achieved,  in  the  dark, 
all  the  meanderings  of  the  passage  which  he  had  traversed  only  once,  and  that  in  a 
moment  of  such  violent  agitation. 
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He  found,  on  his  return,  the  unfortunate  woman  standing  like  a  statue  by  the  body  of 
lier  father,  which  she  had  laid  straight  on  the  floor,  Iiaving  covered  tlie  face  with  tlie 
skirt  of  his  gown.  She  testified  neither  surprise  nor  pleasure  at  Nigel's  return,  but  said 
to  him  calmly — "  My  moan  is  made — my  sorrow — all  the  sorrow  at  least  that  man  shall 
ever  have  noting  of,  is  gone  past;  but  I  will  have  justice,  and  the  base  villain  who 
murdered  this  poor  defenceless  old  man,  when  he  had  not,  by  the  course  of  nature,  a 
twelvemonth's  life  in  him,  shall  not  cumber  the  earth  long  after  him.  Stranger,  whom 
Heaven  has  sent  to  forward  the  revenge  reserved  for  this  action,  go  to  Hildebrod's — 
there  they  are  awake  all  night  in  their  revels— bid  him  come  hither — he  is  bound  by  his 
duty,  and  dare  not,  and  shall  not,  refuse  his  assistance,  wliich  he  knows  well  I  can 
reward.     AVhy  do  ye  tarry  ? — go  instantly." 

"I  would,"  said  >>'igel,  "but  I  am  fearful  of  leaving  you  alone;  tlie  villains  may 
return,  and " 

"  True,  most  true,"  answered  Martha,  "  he  may  return  ;  and,  though  I  care  little  for 
his  murdering  me,  he  may  possess  himself  of  what  has  most  tempted  him.  Keep  this 
key  and  this  piece  of  gold ;  they  are  both  of  importance — defend  your  life  if  assailed, 
and  if  you  kill  the  viUain  I  will  make  you  rich.     I  go  myself  to  call  for  aid." 

Nigel  would  have  remonstrated  with  her,  but  she  had  departed,  and  in  a  moment  he 
heard  the  house-door  clank  behind  her.  For  an  instant  he  thought  of  following  her  ; 
but  upon  recollection  that  the  distance  was  but  short  betwixt  the  tavern  of  Hildebrod 
and  the  house  of  Trapbois,  he  concluded  that  she  knew  it  better  than  he — incurred  little 
danger  in  passing  it,  and  that  he  would  do  well  in  the  meanwhile  to  remain  on  the  watch 
as  she  recommended. 

It  was  no  pleasant  situation  for  one  unused  to  such  scenes  to  remain  in  the  apartment 
with  two  dead  bodies,  recently  those  of  living  and  breathing  men,  who  bad  both,  within 
the  space  of  less  than  half  an  hour,  suffered  violent  death  ;  one  of  them  by  the  hand  of 
the  assassin,  the  other,  whose  blood  still  continued  to  flow  from  the  wound  in  his  throat, 
and  to  flood  all  around  him,  by  the  spectator's  own  deed  of  violence,  though  of  justice. 
He  turned  his  face  from  those  wretched  relics  of  mortality  with  a  feeling  of  disgust, 
mingled  with  superstftion ;  and  he  found,  when  he  had  done  so,  that  the  consciousness  of 
the  presence  of  these  ghastly  objects,  though  unseen  by  him,  rendered  him  more  un- 
comfortable than  even  when  he  had  his  eyes  fixed  upon,  and  reflected  by,  tlie  cold, 
staring,  lifeless  eyeballs  of  the  deceased.  Fancy  also  played  her  usual  sport  with  him. 
He  now  thought  he  heard  the  well-worn  damask  nightgown  of  the  deceased  usurer 
rustle  ;  anon,  tliat  he  heard  the  slaughtered  bravo  draw  up  his  leg,  the  boot  scratching 
the  floor  as  if  he  was  about  to  rise  ;  and  again  he  deemed  he  heard  the  footsteps  and  the 
whisper  of  the  returned  ruffian  under  the  window  from  which  he  had  lately  escaped.  To 
face  the  last  and  most  real  danger,  and  to  parry  the  terrors  which  the  other  class  of 
feelings  were  like  to  impress  upon  him,  Nigel  went  to  the  window,  and  was  much  cheered 
to  observe  the  light  of  several  torches  illuminating  the  street,  and  followed,  as  the 
murmur  of  voices  denoted,  by  a  number  of  persons,  armed,  it  would  seem,  with  firelocks 
and  halberds,  and  attendant  on  Hildebrod,  who  (not  in  iiis  fantastic  office  of  duke,  but 
in  that  which  he  really  possessed,  of  bailiff  of  tlie  liberty  and  sanctuary  of  Whitefriars) 
was  on  his  way  to  inquire  into  the  crime  and  its  circumstances. 

It  was  a  strange  and  melancholy  contrast  to  see  these  debauchees,  disturbed  in  the  very 
depth  of  their  midnight  revel,  on  their  arrival  at  such  a  scene  as  this.  They  stared  on 
each  other,  and  on  the  bloody  work  before  them,  with  lack-lustre  eyes  ;  staggered  with 
uncertain  steps  over  boards  slippery  with  blood ;  their  noisy  brawling  voices  sunk  into 
stammering  whispers ;  and,  with  spirits  quelled  by  what  they  saw,  while  their  brains 
were  still  stupified  by  the  liquor  which  they  had  drunk,  they  seemed  like  men  walking  in 
their  sleep. 

Old  Hildebrod  was  an  e.xception  to  the  general  condition.     That  seasoned  cask,  how- 
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ever  full,  was  at  all  times  capable  of  Diotion,  when  there  occurred  a  motive  sufficiently 
strong  to  set  him  a-rolling.  He  seemed  much  shocked  at  what  he  beheld,  and  liis  pro- 
ceedings, in  consequence,  liad  more  in  them  of  regularity  and  propriety,  than  he  might 
have  been  supposed  capable  of  exhibiting  upon  any  occasion  whatever.  The  daughter 
was  first  examined,  and  stated,  with  wonderful  accuracy  and  distinctness,  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  been  alarmed  with  a  noise  of  struggling  and  violence  in  her  father's 
apartment,  and  that  the  more  readily,  because  she  was  watching  liim  on  account  of  some 
alarm  concerning  his  health.  On  her  entrance,  she  had  seen  her  father  sinking  under 
the  strength  of  two  men,  upon  whom  she  rushed  with  all  the  fury  she  was  capable  of. 
As  their  faces  were  blackened,  and  their  figures  disguised,  she  could  not  pretend,  in  the 
hurry  of  a  moment  so  dreadfully  agitating,  to  distinguish  either  of  them  as  persons 
whom  she  had  seen  before.  She  remembered  little  more  except  the  firing  of  shots,  until 
she  found  herself  alone  with  her  guest,  and  saw  that  the  ruffians  had  escaped. 

Lord  Glenvarloch  told  his  story  as  we  have  given  it  to  the  reader.  The  direct 
evidence  tlius  received,  Ilildebrod  examined  the  premises.  He  found  that  the  villains 
had  made  their  entrance  by  the  window  out  of  which  the  survivor  had  made  his  escape ; 
yet  it  seemed  singular  that  they  should  have  done  so,  as  it  was  secured  with  strong  iron 
bars,  which  old  Trapbois  was  in  the  habit  of  shutting  with  his  own  hand  at  nightfall. 
He  minuted  down,  with  great  accuracy,  the  state  of  every  thing  in  the  apartment,  and 
examined  carefully  the  features  of  the  slain  robber.  He  was  dressed  like  a  seaman  of 
the  lowest  order,  but  his  face  was  known  to  none  present.  Hildebrod  next  sent  for  an 
Alsatian  surgeon,  whose  vices,  undoing  what  his  skill  might  have  done  for  him,  had  con- 
signed him  to  the  wretched  practice  of  this  place.  He  made  him  examine  the  dead 
bodies,  and  make  a  proper  declaration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  suffijrers  seemed  to 
have  come  by  their  end.  The  circumstance  of  the  sash  did  not  escape  the  learned 
judge,  and,  having  listened  to  all  that  could  be  heard  or  conjectured  on  the  subject,  and 
collected  all  particulars  of  evidence  which  appeared  to  bear  on  the  bloody  transaction, 
he  commanded  the  door  of  the  apartment  to  be  locked  until  next  morning ;  and  carrying 
the  unfortunate  daughter  of  the  murdered  man  into  the  kitchen,  where  there  was  no  one 
in  presence  but  Lord  Glenvarloch,  he  asked  her  gravely,  whether  she  suspected  no  one 
in  particular  of  having  committed  the  deed. 

"  Do  you  suspect  no  one?"  answered  Martha,  looking  fixedly  on  him. 

"  Perhaps  I  may,  mistress  ;  but  it  is  my  part  to  ask  questions,  yours  to  answer  them. 
That's  the  rule  of  the  game." 

"  Then  I  suspect  him  who  wore  yonder  sash.     Do  not  you  know  whom  I  mean  ?  " 

"  TVhy,  if  you  call  on  me  for  honours,  I  must  needs  say  I  have  seen  Captain  Pepper- 
cull  have  one  of  such  a  fashion,  and  he  was  not  a  man  to  change  his  suits  often." 

"  Send  out,  then,"  said  Martha,  "  and  have  him  apprehended." 

"  If  it  is  he,  he  will  be  far  by  this  time  ;  but  I  will  communicate  with  the  higher 
powers,"  answered  the  judge. 

"  You  would  have  him  escape,"  resumed  she,  fixing  her  eyes  on  him  sternly. 

"  By  cock  and  pie,"  replied  Plildebrod,  "  did  it  depend  on  me,  the  murdering  cut- 
throat should  hang  as  high  as  ever  Haman  did — but  let  me  take  my  time.  He  has 
friends  among  us,  that  you  wot  well ;  and  all  that  should  assist  me,  are  as  drunk  as 
fiddlers." 

"  I  will  have  revenge — I  will  have  it,"  repeated  she  ;  "  and  take  heed  you  trifle  not 
with  me." 

"  Trifle!  I  would  sooner  trifle  with  a  she-bear  the  minute  after  they  had  baited  her. 
I  tell  you,  mistress,  be  but  patient,  and  we  will  have  him.  I  know  all  his  haunts,  and 
he  cannot  forbeai-  them  long ;  and  I  will  have  trap-doors  open  for  him.  You  cannot 
want  justice,  mistress,  for  you  have  the  means  to  get  it." 

"  They  who  help  me  in  my  revenge,"  said  Martha,  "  shall  share  these  means." 
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"  Enough  said,"  replied  Hildebrod ;  "  and  now  I  would  have  you  go  to  my  house,  and 
get  something  hot — j-ou  will  be  but  dreary  here  by  yourself." 

"  I  wiU  send  for  the  old  char-woman,"  replied  Martlia,  "  and  we  have  the  stranger 
gentleman,  besides." 

"  Umph,  umph — the  stranger  gentlemani"  said  Hildebrod  to  Nigel,  whom  he  drew  a 
little  apart.  "I  fancy  the  captain  has  made  the  stranger  gentleman's  fortune  when  he 
was  maklns;  a  bold  dash  for  his  own.  I  can  tell  your  honour — I  must  not  say  lordship — 
that  I  tliinlv  my  having  chanced  to  give  the  greasy  buff-and-iron  scoundrel  some  hint 
of  what  I  recommended  to  you  to-day,  has  put  him  on  tliis  rough  game.  Tiie  better  for 
you — you  will  get  the  cash  without  the  father-in-law. — -You  will  keep  conditions,  I  trust  ?" 

"  I  wish  you  had  said  nothing  to  any  one  of  a  scheme  so  absurd,"  said  Nigel. 

"Absurd! — ^hy,  think  you  she  will  not  have  thee  ?  Take  her  with  the  tear  in  her 
eye,  man — take  her  with  the  tear  in  her  eye.  Let  me  hear  from  you  to-morrow.  Good- 
night, good-night — a  nod  is  as  good  as  a  wink.  I  must  to  my  business  of  sealing  and 
locking  up.  By  the  way,  this  horrid  work  has  put  all  out  of  my  head — Here  is  a 
fellow  from  Mr.  Lowestoffe  has  been  asking  to  see  you.  As  he  said  his  business 
was  express,  the  Senate  only  made  him  drink  a  couple  of  flagons,  and  he  was  just 
coming  to  beat  up  your  quarters  when  this  breeze  blew  up. — Ahey,  friend!  there  is 
Master  Nigel  Grahame." 

A  young  man,  dressed  in  a  green  plush  jerkin,  with  a  badge  on  the  sleeve,  and  having 
the  appearance  of  a  waterman,  approached  and  took  Nigel  aside,  while  Duke  Hildebrod 
went  from  place  to  place  to  exercise  his  authority,  and  to  see  the  windows  fastened,  and 
the  doors  of  the  apartment  locked  up.  The  news  communicated  by  Lowestoffe's  mes- 
senger were  not  the  most  pleasant.  They  were  intimated  in  a  courteous  whisper  to 
Nigel,  to  the  following  effect : — Tliat  IMaster  LowestotTe  prayed  him  to  consult  his  safety 
by  instantly  leaving  AVhitefriars,  for  that  a  warrant  from  the  Lord  Cliicf-Justice  had 
been  issued  out  for  apprehending  him,  and  would  be  put  in  force  to-morrow,  by  tlie 
assistance  of  a  party  of  musketeers,  a  force  which  the  Alsatians  neither  would  nor  dared 
to  resist. 

"  And  so,  squire,"  said  the  aquatic  emissary,  "  my  wherry  is  to  wait  you  at  the 
Temple  Stairs  yonder,  at  five  this  morning,  and,  if  you  would  give  the  blood-hounds  the 
slip,  why,  you  may." 

"  Why  did  not  Master  Lowestoffe  write  to  me  ?"  said  Nigel. 

"  Alas !  the  good  gentleman  lies  up  in  lavender  for  it  himself,  and  has  as  little  to  do 
with  pen  and  ink  as  if  he  were  a  parson." 

"  Did  he  send  any  token  to  me  ?"  said  Nigel. 

"  Token  ? — ay,  marry  did  he — token  enougli,  an  I  have  not  forgot  it,"  said  the  feUow; 
then,  giving  a  hoist  to  the  waistband  of  his  breeches,  he  said, — "  Ay,  I  have  it — you 
were  to  believe  me,  because  your  name  was  written  with  an  O,  for  Grahame.  Ay,  that 
was  it,  I  think. — Well,  shall  we  meet  in  two  hours,  when  tide  turns,  and  go  down  the 
river  like  a  twelve-oared  barge  ?" 

"Where  is  the  King  just  now,  knowest  thou?"  answered  Lord  Glenvarloch. 

"The  King?  why,  he  went  down  to  Greenwich  yesterday  by  water,  like  a  noble 
sovereign  as  he  is,  who  will  always  float  where  he  can.  He  was  to  have  liunted  this 
week,  but  that  purpose  is  broken,  they  say;  and  tlie  Prince,  and  the  Duke,  and  all  of 
them  at  Greenwicli,  are  as  merry  as  minnows." 

"  Well,"  replied  Nigel,  "  I  will  be  ready  to  go  at  five  ;  do  thou  come  hither  to  carry 
my  baggage." 

"  Ay,  ay,  master,"  replied  the  fellow,  and  left  the  house,  mixing  himself  with  the  dis- 
orderly attendants  of  Duke  Hildebrod,  who  were  now  retiring.  The  potentate  entreated 
Nigel  to  make  fast  the  doors  behind  him,  and,  pointing  to  the  female  wlio  sat  by  the 
expiring  fire  with  her  limbs  outstretched,  like  one  whom  the  hand  of  Death  had  already 
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iirrested,  be  whispered,  "  IMiiid  your  hits,  and  mind  jour  bargain,  or  I  will  cut  your  bow- 
string for  you  befoi'c  you  can  draw  it." 

Feeling  deeply  the  ineffable  brutality  which  could  recommend  tlie  prosecuting  such 
views  over  a  wretch  in  such  a  condition,  Lord  Glenvarloch  yet  commanded  his  temper 
so  far  as  to  receive  the  advice  in  silence,  and  attend  to  the  former  part  of  it,  by  barring 
the  door  carefully  behind  Duke  liildebrod  and  his  suite,  with  the  tacit  hope  that  he  should 
never  again  see  or  hear  of  them.  He  then  returned  to  the  kitchen,  in  which  the  unhappy 
woman  remained,  her  hands  still  clenched,  her  eyes  fixed,  and  her  limbs  extended  like 
those  of  a  person  in  a  trance.  Much  moved  by  her  situation,  and  with  the  i)rospect 
which  lay  before  lier,  he  endeavoured  to  awaken  her  to  existence  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  and  at  length  apparently  succeeded  in  dispelling  her  stupor,  and  attracting  her 
attention.  He  then  explained  to  her  that  he  was  in  the  act  of  leaving  AVhitefriars  in  a 
few  hours — that  his  future  destination  was  uncertain,  but  that  he  desired  anxiously  to 
know  whether  he  could  contribute  to  her  protection  by  apprizing  any  friend  of  her 
situation,  or  otherwise.  With  some  difficulty  she  seemed  to  comprehend  his  meaning, 
and  thanked  him  with  her  usual  short  ungracious  manner.  "  He  might  mean  well,"  she 
said,  "  but  he  ought  to  know  that  the  miserable  had  no  friends." 

Nigel  said,  "  He  would  not  willingly  be  importunate,  but,  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the 
Friars "     She  interrupted  him — 

"  You  are  about  to  lea\e  the  Fiiars  ?     I  will  go  with  you." 

"  You  go  with  me  !"  exclaimed  Lord  Glenvarloch. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I  will  persuade  my  father  to  leave  this  murdering  den."  But,  as  she 
spoke,  tlie  more  perfect  recollection  of  what  had  passed  crowded  on  her  mind.  She  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands,  and  burst  out  into  a  dreadful  fit  of  sobs,  moans,  and  lamentations, 
which  terminated  in  hysterics,  violent  in  proportion  to  the  uncommon  strength  of  her 
body  and  mind. 

Lord  Glenvarloch,  shocked,  confused,  and  inexperienced,  was  about  to  leave  tlie  house 
in  quest  of  medical,  or  at  least  female  assistance  ;  but  the  patient,  when  the  paroxysm 
had  somewhat  spent  its  force,  held  him  fast  by  the  sleeve  with  one  hand,  covering  her 
face  with  the  other,  while  a  copious  flood  of  tears  came  to  relieve  the  emotions  of  griet 
by  which  she  had  been  so  violently  agitated. 

"  Do  not  leave  me,"  she  said — "  do  not  leave  me,  and  call  no  one.  I  have  never  been 
in  this  way  before,  and  would  not  now,"  she  said,  sitting  upright,  and  wiping  her  eyes 
with  her  apron, — "  would  not  now — but  that — but  that  he  loved  me,  if  he  loved  nothing 
else  that  was  human — To  die  so,  and  by  such  hands !" 

And  again  the  unhappy  woman  gave  way  to  a  paroxysm  of  sorrow,  mingling  her  tears 
with  sobbing,  wailing,  and  all  the  abandonment  of  female  grief,  when  at  its  utmost 
height.  At  length,  she  gradually  recovered  the  austerity  of  her  natural  composure,  and 
maintained  it  as  if  by  a  forcible  exertion  of  resolution,  repelling,  as  she  spoke,  the 
repeated  returns  of  the  hysterical  affection,  by  such  an  effort  as  that  by  which  epileptic 
patients  ai-e  known  to  suspend  the  recurrence  of  their  fits.  Yet  her  mind,  however 
resolved,  could  not  so  absolutely  overcome  the  affection  of  her  nerves,  but  that  she  was 
agitated  by  strong  fits  of  trembling,  which,  for  a  minute  or  two  at  a  time,  shook  her  whole 
frame  in  a  manner  frightful  to  witness.  Nigel  forgot  his  own  situation,  and,  indeed, 
every  thing  else,  in  the  interest  inspired  by  the  unhappy  woman  before  him — an  interest 
which  affected  a  proud  spirit  the  more  deeply,  that  she  herself,  with  correspondent  high- 
ness of  mind,  seemed  determined  to  owe  as  little  ns  possible  either  to  the  humanity  or 
the  pity  of  others. 

"  I  am  not  wont  to  be  in  this  way,"  she  said, — "  but — but — Nature  will  have  power 
over  the  frail  beings  it  has  made.  Over  you,  sir,  I  have  some  right ;  for,  without  you, 
I  had  not  survived  this  awful  night.  I  wish  your  aid  had  been  either  earlier  or  later — 
but  you  have  saved  my  life,  and  you  are  bound  to  assist  in  making  it  endurable  to  me." 
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"  If  you  will  shew  me  how  it  is  possible,"  answered  Nigel. 

"  You  ai"e  going  hence,  you  say,  instantly — carry  me  with  you,"  said  the  unhappy 
woman.  "  By  my  own  efforts,  I  shall  never  escape  from  this  wilderness  of  guilt 
and  misery." 

"Alas!  what  can  I  do  for  you?"  replied  Nigel.  "My  own  way,  and  I  must  not 
deviate  from  it,  leads  me,  in  all  probability,  to  a  dungeon.  I  might,  indeed,  transport 
you  from  hence  with  me,  if  you  could  afterwards  bestow  yourself  with  any  friend." 

"  Friend  !"  she  exclaimed — "I  have  no  friend — they  have  long  since  discarded  us. 
A  spectre  arising  from  the  dead  were  more  welcome  than  I  should  be  at  the  doors  of 
those  who  have  disclaimed  us  ;  and,  if  they  were  willing  to  restore  their  friendship  to  me 
now,  I  would  despise  it,  because  they  withdrew  it  from  him — from  him" — (here  she 
underwent  strong  but  suppressed  agitation,  and  then  added  firmly) — "  from  him  who  lies 
yonder. — I  have  no  friend."  Here  she  paused ;  and  then  suddenly,  as  if  recollecting  herself, 
added,  "  I  have  no  friend,  but  I  have  that  will  purchase  many — I  have  that  which  will 
purchase  both  friends  and  avengers. — It  is  well  thought  of;  I  must  not  leave  it  for  a  prey 
to  cheats  and  ruffians. —  Stranger,  you  must  return  to  yonder  room.  Pass  through  it 
boldly  to  his— that  is,  to  the  sleeping  apartment ;  push  the  bedstead  aside  ;  beneath  each 
of  the  posts  is  a  brass  plate,  as  if  to  support  the  weight,  but  it  is  that  upon  the  left, 
nearest  to  the  wall,  which  must  serve  your  turn — press  the  corner  of  the  plate,  and  it  will 
spring  up  and  shew  a  key-hole,  which  this  key  will  open.  You  will  then  lift  a  concealed 
trap-door,  and  in  a  cavity  of  the  floor  you  will  discover  a  small  chest.  Bring  it  liither  ; 
it  shall  accompany  our  journey,  and  it  will  be  Iiard  if  the  contents  cannot  purchase  me  a 
place  of  refuge." 

"  But  the  door  communicating  with  the  kitchen  has  been  locked  by  these  people," 
said  Nigel. 

"  True,  I  had  forgot ;  they  had  their  reasons  for  that,  doubtless,"  answered  she.  "But 
the  secret  passage  from  your  apartment  is  open,  and  you  nuiy  go  that  wa)'." 

Lord  Glenvai-loch  took  the  key,  and,  as  he  lighted  a  lamp  to  shew  him  the  way,  she 
read  in  his  countenance  some  unwillingness  to  the  task  imposed. 

"  You  fear,"  she  said — "  there  is  no  cause  ;  the  murderer  and  his  victim  arc  both  at 
rest.  Take  courage,  I  will  go  with  you  myself — you  cannot  know  the  trick  of  the  spring, 
and  the  chest  will  be  too  heavy  for  you." 

"  No  fear,  no  fear,"  answered  Lord  Glenvarloch,  ashamed  of  the  construction  she  put 
upon  a  momentary  hesitation,  arising  from  a  dislike  to  look  upon  what  is  horrible,  often 
connected  with  those  higii-wrought  minds  which  are  the  last  to  fear  what  is  merely 
dangerous — "  I  will  do  your  errand  as  you  desire;  but,  for  you,  you  must  not — cannot 
go  yonder." 

"  I  can — I  will,"  she  said.  "  I  am  composed.  You  shall  see  that  I  am  so."  She  took 
from  the  table  a  piece  of  unfinished  sewing-work,  and,  with  steadiness  and  composure, 
passed  a  silken  thread  into  the  eye  of  a  fine  needle. — "  Could  I  have  done  that,"  she  said, 
with  a  smile  yet  more  ghastly  than  her  previous  look  of  fixed  despair,  "  had  not  my  heart 
and  hand  been  both  steady  ?  " 

Slie  then  led  the  way  rapidly  up  stairs  to  Nigel's  chamber,  and  proceeded  through  the 
secret  passage  with  the  same  haste,  as  if  she  had  feared  her  resolution  might  have  failed 
her  ere  her  purpose  was  executed.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  she  paused  a  moment, 
before  entering  the  fatal  aiiartment,  then  hurried  through  with  a  rapid  step  to  the 
sleeping  chamber  beyond,  followed  closely  bj'  Loi'd  Glenvarloch,  whose  reluctance  to 
approach  the  scene  of  butchery  was  altogether  lost  in  the  anxiety  which  he  felt  on  account 
of  the  survivor  of  the  tragedy. 

Her  fii'st  action  was  to  pull  aside  the  curtains  of  her  father's  bed.  The  bed-clothes 
were  thrown  aside  in  confusion,  doubtless  in  the  action  of  his  starting  from  sleep  to 
oppose  the  entrance  of  the  villains  into  the  next  apartment.     The  hard  mattress  scarcely 
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shewed  the  slight  pressure  where  the  emaciated  body  of  the  ohl  miser  had  been  de|)ositid. 
His  daughter  sank  beside  the  bed,  ehir^ped  her  hands,  and  prayed  to  Heaven,  in  a  short 
and  afl'ecting  manner,  for  support  in  her  afllietion,  and  for  vengeance  on  tlie  viUains  wlio 
bad  made  her  fatherless.  A  low-muttered  and  still  more  brief  petition,  recommended  to 
Heaven  the  soul  of  the  sufferer,  and  invoked  pardon  for  his  sins,  in  virtue  of  the  great 
Christian  atonement. 

This  duty  of  piety  performed,  she  signed  to  Nigel  to  aid  her;  and,  having  puslud 
aside  the  heavy  bedstead,  they  saw  the  brass  plate  whieli  Martha  had  described,  isiie 
pressed  the  spring,  and,  at  once,  the  plate  starting  up  shewed  the  key-hole,  and  a  large 
iron  ring  used  in  lifting  the  trap-door,  wliicli,  wlien  raised,  displayed  the  strong-box,  or 
small  chest,  she  had  mentioned,  and  wliich  proved  indeed  so  very  weighty,  that  it  might 
perhaps  have  been  scarcely  possible  for  Nigel,  though  a  very  strong  man,  to  have  raised 
it  without  assistance. 

Having  replaced  every  thing  as  they  had  found  it,  Nigel,  witli  such  help  as  his  com- 
panion was  able  to  afford,  assumed  his  load,  and  made  a  shift  to  carry  it  into  the  next 
apartment,  where  lay  the  miserable  owner,  insensible  to  sounds  and  circumstances,  which, 
if  any  thing  could  have  broken  his  long  last  slumber,  would  certainly  have  done  so. 

His  unfortunate  daughter  went  up  to  his  body,  and  had  even  the  courage  to  remove 
the  sheet  which  had  been  decentlj'  disposed  over  it.  She  put  her  hand  on  the  heart,  but 
there  was  no  throb — held  a  feather  to  the  lips,  but  there  was  no  motion — then  kissed 
with  deep  reverence  the  starting  veins  of  the  pale  forehead,  and  then  the  emaciated  hand. 

"  I  would  you  could  hear  me,"  she  said, — "  Father  !  I  would  you  could  hear  me  swear, 
that,  if  I  now  save  what  you  most  valued  on  earth,  it  is  only  to  assist  me  in  obtaining 
vengeance  for  your  death  ! " 

She  replaced  the  covering,  and,  without  a  tear,  a  sigh,  or  an  additional  word  of  any 
kind,  renewed  her  efforts,  until  they  conveyed  the  strong-box  betwixt  them  into  Lord 
Glenvarloch's  sleeping  apartment.  "  It  must  pass,"  she  said,  "  as  part  of  your  baggage. 
I  will  be  in  readiness  so  soon  as  the  waterman  calls." 

She  retired ;  and  Lord  Glenvarloch,  who  saw  the  hour  of  their  departure  approach, 
tore  down  a  part  of  the  old  hanging  to  make  a  covering,  which  he  corded  upon  the 
trunk,  lest  the  peculiarity  of  its  shape,  and  the  care  with  which  it  was  banded  and 
counter-banded  with  bars  of  steel,  might  afford  suspicions  respecting  the  treasure  which 
it  contained.  Having  taken  this  measure  of  precaution,  he  changed  the  rascally  disguise, 
which  he  had  assumed  on  entering  Whitefriars,  into  a  suit  becoming  his  quality,  and 
then,  unable  to  sleep,  though  exhausted  with  the  events  of  the  night,  he  threw  himself 
on  his  bed  to  await  the  summons  of  the  waterman. 


Give  us  good  voyage,  gentle  stream — we  stun  not 
Thy  sober  ear  with  sounds  of  revelry; 
Wake  not  the  slumbering  echoes  of  thy  banks 
With  voice  of  flute  and  horn— we  do  but  seek 
On  the  broad  pathway  of  thy  swelling  bosom 
To  glide  in  silent  safety. 

The  Double  Brida 


■;>?''.^^>-'!:  RAY,  or  rather  yellow  li":l»t,  was  besriniiiiii;  to  twinkle  through  the  fogs  of 
5  T y  Ai>i  Wliitefriars,  when  a  low  tap  at  the  door  of  tlie  unhappy  miser  announced  to 
c  VW-l)  I'Ovd  Glenvarloch  the  summons  of  the  boatman.  He  found  at  the  door  the 
r.v.%?^^  nian  wliom  he  had  seen  the  night  before,  with  a  companion. 

"  Come,  come,  master,  let  us  get  afloat,"  said  one  of  them,  in  a  rough  impressive 
whisper,  "  time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man." 

"  They  shall  not  wait  for  me,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch  ;  "  but  I  have  some  things  to 
carry  with  me." 

"  Ay,  ay — no  man  will  take  a  pair  of  oars  now,  Jack,  unless  he  means  to  load  the 
wherry  like  a  six-horse  waggon.  When  they  don't  want  to  shift  the  whole  kitt,  they 
take  a  skuller,  and  be  d — d  to  them. — Come,  come,  where  be  your  rattle-traps?" 

One  of  the  men  was  soon  sufficiently  loaded,  in  his  own  estimation  at  least,  with  Lord 
Glenvarlocli's  mail  and  its  accompaniments,  with  which  burden  he  began  to  trudge 
towards  tiie  Temple  Stairs.  His  comrade,  wlio  seemed  the  principal,  began  to  handle 
the  trunk  whieli  contained  the  miser's  treasure,  but  pitched  it  down  again  in  an 
instant,  declaring,  with  a  great  oath,  that  it  was  as  reasonable  to  expect  a  man  to 
carry  Paul's  on  his  back.  Tlie  daughter  of  Trapbois,  who  had  by  this  time  joined 
them,   mudled   up  in  a  long  dark  hood  and  mantle,  exclaimed  to  Lord  Glenvarloch — 
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"LettUem  leave  it  if  tliey  will — let  them  leave  it  all;  let  us  but  escape  froin  tiiis  liorriblo 
place." 

"We  have  mentioned  somewhere,  that  Nigel  was  a  very  athletic  young  man,  and, 
impelled  by  a  strong  feeling  of  compassion  and  indignation,  he  shewed  his  bodily  strength 
singularly  on  this  occasion,  by  seizing  on  the  ponderous  strong-box,  and,  by  means  of 
the  rope  he  had  cast  around  it,  throwing  it  on  his  shoulders,  and  marching  resolutely 
forward  under  a  weight,  which  would  have  sunk  to  the  earth  three  young  gallants,  at  the 
least,  of  our  degenerate  day.  The  waterman  followed  him  in  amazement,  calling  out, 
"  Why,  master,  master,  you  might  as  well  gie  mc  t'other  end  on't ! "  and  anon  offered 
his  assistance  to  support  it  in  some  degree  behind,  which  after  the  first  minute  or  two 
Nigel  was  fain  to  accept.  Ilis  strength  was  almost  exhausted  when  he  reached  the 
wherry,  which  was  lying  at  the  Temple  Stairs  according  to  ap])ointment ;  and,  when  he 
pitched  the  trunk  into  it,  the  weight  sank  the  bow  of  the  boat  so  low  in  the  water  as 
well-nigh  to  overset  it. 

"  We  shall  have  as  hard  a  fare  of  it,"  said  the  waterman  to  his  companion,  "  as  if 
we  were  ferrying  over  an  honest  bankrupt  with  all  his  secreted  goods — IIo,  ho  !  good 
woman,  what  are  you  stepping  in  for  ? — our  gunwale  lies  deep  enough  in  the  water 
without  live  lumber  to  boot." 

"  This  person  comes  with  me,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch  ;  "  she  is  for  the  present  under 
my  protection." 

"  Come,  come,  master,"  rejoined  the  fellow,  "  that  is  out  of  my  commission.  You 
must  not  double  my  freight  on  me — she  may  go  by  the  land — and,  as  for  protection,  her 
face  will  protect  her  from  Berwick  to  the  Land's  End." 

"  You  will  not  except  at  my  doubling  the  loading,  if  I  double  the  fare?"  said  Nigel, 
determined  on  no  account  to  relinquish  the  protection  of  this  unhappy  woman,  for  whicli 
he  had  already  devised  some  sort  of  plan,  likely  now  to  be  baffled  by  the  characteristic 
rudeness  of  the  Thames  watermen. 

"  Ay,  by  G — ,  but  I  will  except,  though,"  said  the  fellow  with  the  green  plush  jacket ; 
"  I  will  overload  my  wherry  neither  for  love  nor  money — I  love  my  boat  as  well  as  my 
wife,  and  a  thought  better." 

"  Na)',  nay,  comrade,"  said  his  mate,  "  that  is  speaking  no  true  water  language.  For 
double  fare  we  are  bound  to  row  a  witch  in  her  eggshell  if  she  bid  us ;  and  so  pull  away. 
Jack,  and  let  us  have  no  more  prating." 

They  got  into  the  stream-way  accordingly,  and,  although  heavily  laden,  began  to  move 
down  the  river  with  reasonable  speed. 

The  lighter  vessels  which  passed,  overtook,  or  crossed  them  in  their  course,  failed  not 
to  assail  them  with  the  boisterous  raillery,  which  was  then  called  water-wit ;  for  which 
the  extreme  plainness  of  Mistress  Martha's  features,  contrasted  with  the  youth,  handsome 
figure,  and  good  looks  of  Nigel,  furnished  the  principal  topics  ;  while  the  circumstance  of 
the  boat  being  somewhat  overloaded,  did  not  escape  their  notice.  They  were  hailed 
successively,  as  a  grocer's  wife  upon  a  party  of  pleasure  with  her  eldest  apprentice — as  an 
old  woman  carrying  her  grandson  to  school — and  as  a  young  strapping  Irishman,  con- 
veying an  ancient  maiden  to  Dr.  Rigmarole's  at  Redriffe,  who  buckles  beggars  for  a 
tester  and  a  dram  of  Geneva.  All  this  abuse  was  retorted  in  a  similar  strain  of  humour 
by  Greenjacket  and  his  companion,  who  maintained  the  war  of  wit  with  the  same  alacrity 
with  which  they  were  assailed. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Glenvarloch  asked  his  desolate  companion  if  she  had  thought  on  any 
place  where  she  could  remain  in  safety  with  her  property.  She  confessed  in  more 
detail  than  formerly,  that  her  father's  character  had  left  her  no  friends ;  and  that,  from 
the  time  he  had  betaken  himself  to  Whitefriars,  to  escape  certain  legal  consequences  of 
his  eager  pursuit  of  gain,  she  had  lived  a  life  of  total  seclusion  ;  not  associating  with  the 
society  which  the  place  afforded,  and,  by  her  residence  there,  as  well  as  her  father's 
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parsimony,  eflectually  cut  off  from  all  other  company.  AVIiat  slic  now  wished,  was,  in 
the  first  place,  to  obtain  the  shelter  of  a  decent  lodging,  and  the  countenance  of  honest 
people,  however  low  in  life,  until  she  should  obtain  legal  advice  as  to  the  mode  of 
obtaining  justice  on  her  father's  murderer.  She  had  no  hesitation  to  charge  the  guilt 
upon  Colepepper,  (commonly  called  Peppercull,)  whom  she  knew  to  be  as  capable  of  any 
act  of  treacherous  cruelty,  as  he  was  cowardly,  where  actual  manhood  was  required. 
He  had  been  strongly  suspected  of  two  robberies  before,  one  of  which  was  coupled  with 
an  atrocious  murder.  lie  had,  she  intimated,  made  pretensions  to  her  hand  as  the  easiest 
and  safest  way  of  obtaining  possession  of  her  father's  wealth ;  and,  on  her  refusing  his 
addresses,  if  they  could  be  termed  so,  in  the  most  positive  terms,  he  had  thrown  out  such 
obscure  hints  of  vengeance,  as,  joined  with  some  imperfect  assaults  upon  the  house,  had 
kept  her  in  frequent  alarm,  both  on  her  father's  account  and  her  own. 

Nigel,  but  that  his  feeling  of  respectful  delicacy  to  the  unfortunate  woman  forbade 
him  to  do  so,  could  here  have  communicated  a  circumstance  corroborative  of  her 
.suspicions,  which  had  already  occurred  to  his  own  mind.  He  recollected  the  hint  that 
old  Hildcbrod  threw  forth  on  the  preceding  night,  that  some  communication  betwixt 
himself  and  Colepepper  had  hastened  the  catastrophe.  As  this  communication  related  to 
the  plan  which  Hildebrod  had  been  pleased  to  form,  of  promoting  a  marriage  betwixt 
Nigel  himself  and  the  rich  heiress  of  Trapbois,  the  fear  of  losing  an  opportunity  not  to  be 
regained,  together  with  the  mean  malignity  of  a  low-bred  ruffian,  disappointed  in  a 
favourite  scheme,  was  most  likely  to  instigate  the  bravo  to  the  deed  of  violence  which  had 
been  committed.  The  refle<'tion  that  his  own  name  was  in  some  degree  implicated  with 
the  causes  of  this  horrid  tragc(ly,  doubled  Lord  Glenvarloch's  anxiety  in  behalf  of  the 
victim  whom  he  had  rescued,  while  at  the  same  time  he  formed  the  tacit  resolution,  that, 
so  soon  as  his  own  affairs  were  put  upon  some  footing,  he  would  contribute  all  in  his 
power  towards  the  investigation  of  this  bloody  affair. 

After  ascertaining  from  his  companion  that  she  could  form  no  better  plan  of  her 
own,  he  recommended  to  her  to  take  up  her  lodging  for  the  time,  at  the  house  of  his 
old  landlord,  Christie,  the  ship-chandler,  at  Paul's  Wharf,  describing  the  decency  and 
honesty  of  that  worthy  couple,  and  expressing  his  hopes  that  they  would  receive  her 
into  their  own  house,  or  recommend  her  at  least  to  that  of  some  person  for  whom  they 
would  be  responsible,  until  she  should  have  time  to  enter  upon  other  arrangements  for 
herself. 

The  poor  woman  received  advice  so  grateful  to  her  in  her  desolate  condition,  with  an 
expression  of  thanks,  brief  indeed,  but  deeper  than  any  thing  had  yet  extracted  from  the 
austerity  of  her  natural  disposition. 

Lord  Glenvarloch  then  proceeded  to  inform  INLartha,  that  certain  reasons,  connected 
witli  his  personal  safety,  called  him  immediately  to  Greenwich,  and,  therefore,  it  would 
not  be  in  his  power  to  accompany  her  to  Christie's  house,  which  he  would  otherwise 
have  done  with  pleasure  ;  but,  tearing  a  leaf  from  his  tablet,  ho  wrote  on  it  a  few  lines, 
addressed  to  his  landlord,  as  a  man  of  honesty  and  humanity,  in  which  he  described  the 
bearer  as  a  person  who  stood  in  singular  necessity  of  temporar}'  protection  and  good 
advice,  for  w-hicli  Iier  circumstances  enabled  her  to  make  ample  acknowledgment.  He, 
therefore,  requested  John  Christie,  as  his  old  and  good  friend,  to  afford  her  the  shelter  of 
his  roof  for  a  short  time  ;  or,  if  that  might  not  be  consistent  with  his  convenience,  at  least 
to  direct  her  to  a  proper  lodging — and,  finally,  he  imposed  on  him  the  additional,  and 
somewhat  more  difficult  commission,  to  recommend  her  to  the  counsel  and  services  of  an 
honest,  at  least  a  reputable  and  skilful  attorney,  for  the  transacting  some  law  business  of 
importance.  This  note  he  subscribed  with  his  real  name,  and,  delivering  it  to  his  protegee, 
who  received  it  with  another  deeply  uttered  "  I  thank  you,"  which  spoke  the  sterling 
feelings  of  her  gratitude  better  than  a  thousand  combined  phrases,  he  commanded  the 
watermen  to  pull  in  for  Paul's  AVharf,  which  they  were  now  approaching. 
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"  Wi'  liiive  not  time,"  said  Green-jackot  ;  "we  cannot  be  stopping  every  instant." 

But,  upon  Nigel  insisting  upon  liis  commands  being  obeyed,  and  adding,  that  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  hidy  ashore,  tlie  waterman  diiclarcd  he  would  rather  have 
her  room  than  her  company,  and  put  the  wherry  alongside  of  the  wharf  accordingly. 
Hero  two  of  tlie  porters,  who  ply  in  such  places,  were  easily  induced  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  the  ponderous  strong-box,  and  at  tlio  same  time  to  guide  the  own<'r  to  the 
well-known  mansion  of  John  Cin'istie,  with  wlioni  all  who  lived  in  that  neigiibourhood 
were  perfectly  acquainted. 

The  boat,  much  lightened  of  its  load,  went  down  the  Thames  at  a  rate  increased  in 
proportion.  But  we  must  forbear  to  pursue  her  in  her  voyage  for  a  few  minutes,  since 
we  have  previously  to  mention  the  issue  of  Lord  Glenvarlocli's  recommendation. 

Mistress  Martha  Trapbois  reached  the  shop  in  perfect  safety,  and  was  about  to  enter  it, 
when  a  sickening  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  her  situation,  and  of  the  singularly  painful 
task  of  telling  her  story,  came  over  her  so  strongly,  that  she  paused  a  moment  at  the 
very  thresliold  of  her  proposed  place  of  refuge,  to  think  in  what  manner  she  could  best 
second  the  recommendation  of  the  friend  whom  Providence  had  raised  up  to  her.  Had 
she  possessed  that  knowledge  of  the  world,  from  which  her  habits  of  life  had  completely 
excluded  her,  she  might  have  known  that  the  large  sum  of  money  which  she  brought 
along  with  her,  might,  judiciously  managed,  have  been  a  passport  to  her  into  the 
mansions  of  nobles,  and  the  palaces  of  princes.  But,  however  conscious  of  its  general 
power,  which  assumes  so  many  forms  and  complexions,  she  was  so  inexperienced  as  to 
be  most  unnecessarily  afraid  that  the  means  by  which  the  wealth  had  been  acquired,  might 
exclude  its  inheritrix  from  shelter  even  in  the  house  of  an  humble  tradesman. 

While  she  thus  delayed,  a  more  reasonable  cause  for  hesitation  arose,  in  a  considerable 
noise  and  altercation  within  tlie  house,  which  grew  louder  and  louder  as  the  disputants 
issued  forth  upon  the  street  or  lane  before  the  door. 

The  first  who  entered  upon  the  scene  was  a  tall,  raw-boned,  hard-favoured  man, 
who  stalked  out  of  the  shop  hastily,  with  a  gait  like  that  of  a  Spaniard  in  a  passion, 
who,  disdaining  to  add  speed  to  his  locomotion  by  running,  only  condescends,  in 
the  utmost  extremity  of  his  angry  haste,  to  add  length  to  his  stride.  He  faced 
about,  so  soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  house,  upon  his  pursuer,  a  decent-looking,  elderly, 
plain  tradesman  —  no  less  than  John  Christie  himself,  the  owner  of  the  shop  and 
tenement,  by  whom  he  seemed  to  be  followed,  and  who  was  in  a  state  of  agitation 
more  than  is  usually  expressed  by  such  a  person. 

"  I'll  hear  no  more  on't,"  said  the  personage  who  first  appeared  on  the  scene. — "  Sir, 
I  will  hear  no  more  on  it.  Besides  being  a  most  false  and  impudent  figment,  as  I  can 
testify — it  is  Scandaalum  Maynaatum,  sir — Scandaulum  Maiinaatum"  he  reiterated 
with  a  broad  accentuation  of  the  first  vowel,  well  known  in  the  Colleges  of  Edinburgli 
and  Glasgow,  which  we  can  only  express  in  print  by  doubling  the  said  first  of  letters 
and  of  vowels,  and  which  would  have  cheered  the  cockles  of  the  reigning  monarch  had 
he  been  within  hearing,  —  as  he  was  a  severer  stickler  for  what  he  deemed  the  genuine 
pronunciation  of  the  Roman  tongue,  than  for  any  of  the  royal  prerogatives,  for  wliich  he 
was  at  times  disposed  to  insist  so  strenuously  in  his  speeches  to  Parliament. 

"  I  care  not  an  ounce  of  rotten  cheese,"  said  John  Christie  in  reply,  "  what  you  call 
it — but  it  is  TRCE  ;  and  I  am  a  free  Englishman,  and  have  right  to  speak  the  truth  in 
my  own  concerns ;  and  your  master  is  little  better  than  a  villain,  and  you  no  more  than 
a  swaggering  coxcomb,  whose  head  I  will  presently  break,  as  I  have  known  it  well 
broken  before  on  lighter  occasion." 

And,  so  saying,  he  flourished  the  paring-shovel  which  usually  made  clean  the  steps  of 
his  little  shop,  and  whicli  he  had  caught  up  as  the  readiest  weapon  of  working  his  foeman 
damage,  and  advanced  therewith  upon  him.  The  cautious  Scot  (for  such  our  readers 
must  have  already  pronounced  him,  from  his  language  and  pedantry)  drew  back  as  the; 
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enraged  ship-chandler  approached,  but  in  a  surly  manner,  and  bearing  his  hand  on  his 
sword-hilt  rather  in  the  act  of  one  who  was  losing  habitual  forbearance  and  caution  of 
deportment,  than  as  alarmed  by  the  attack  of  an  antagonist  inferior  to  himself  in  youth, 
strength,  and  weapons. 

"Bide  back,"  he  said,  "  Maister  Christie — I  say  bide  back,  and  consult  your  safety, 
man.  I  have  evited  striking  you  in  your  ain  house  under  muckle  provocation,  because 
I  am  ignorant  how  the  laws  here  may  pronounce  respecting  burglary  and  hame-sucken, 
and  such  matters ;  and,  besides,  I  would  not  willingly  hurt  ye,  man,  e'en  on  the  cause- 
way, that  is  free  to  us  baith,  because  I  mind  your  kindness  of  lang  syne,  and  partly  con- 
sider ye  as  a  poor  deceived  creature.  But  deil  d — n  me,  sir,  and  I  am  not  wont  to 
swear,  but  if  you  touch  my  Scotch  shoutlier  with  that  shule  of  youi-s,  I  will  make  six 
inches  of  my  Andrew  Ferrara  deevilish  intimate  with  your  guts,  neighbour." 

And  therewithal,  though  still  retreating  from  the  brandished  shovel,  he  made  one- 
third  of  the  basket-hilted  broadsword  which  he  wore,  visible  from  the  sheath.  The 
wrath  of  John  Christie  was  abated,  either  by  his  natural  temperance  of  disposition,  or 
perhaps  in  part  by  the  glimmer  of  cold  steel,  wliich  flashed  on  him  from  his  adversary's 
last  action. 

"  I  would  do  well  to  cry  clubs  on  thee,  and  have  thee  ducked  at  the  wharf,"  he  said, 
grounding  his  shovel,  however,  at  tlie  s.ime  time,  "  for  a  paltry  swaggerer,  that  would 
draw  lliy  bit  of  iron  there  on  an  honest  citizen  before  his  own  door ;  but  get  thee  gone, 
and  reckon  on  a  salt  eel  for  thy  supper,  if  thou  shouldst  ever  come  near  my  house  again. 
I  wish  it  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  Thames  when  it  first  gave  the  use  of  its  roof  to 
.smooth-faced,  oily-tongued,  doubled-minded  Scots  thieves!" 

"  It's  an  ill  bird  that  fouls  its  own  nest,"  replied  his  adversary,  not  perhaps  the  less 
bold  that  he  saw  matters  were  taking  the  turn  of  a  pacific  debate;  "  and  a  pity  it  is  that 
a  kindly  Scot  should  ever  have  married  in  foreign  parts,  and  given  life  to  a  purse-proud, 
pudding-headed,  fat-gutted,  lean-brained  Southron,  e'en  such  as  you,  Maister  Christie. 
But  fare  ye  weel — fare  ye  weel,  for  ever  and  a  day  ;  and,  if  you  quarrel  wi'  a  Scot  again, 
man,  say  as  mickle  ill  o'  himsell  as  you  like,  but  say  nane  of  his  patron  or  of  his 
countrymen,  or  it  will  scarce  be  your  flat  cap  that  will  keep  your  lang  lugs  from  the 
sharp  abridgment  of  a  Highland  whinger,  man." 

"  And  if  you  continue  your  insolence  to  me  before  my  own  door,  were  it  but  two 
minutes  longer,"  retorted  John  Christie,  "  I  will  call  the  constable,  and  make  your 
Scottish  ankles  acquainted  with  an  English  pair  of  stocks." 

So  saying,  he  turned  to  retire  into  his  shop  with  some  show  of  victory ;  for  his 
enemy,  whatever  might  be  his  innate  valour,  manifested  no  desire  to  drive  matters  to 
extremity — conscious,  perhaps,  that  whatever  advantage  he  might  gain  in  single  combat 
with  John  Christie,  would  be  more  than  overbalanced  by  incurring  an  affa'w  with  the 
constituted  authorities  of  Old  England,  not  at  that  time  apt  to  be  particularly  fiivourable 
to  their  new  fellow-subjects,  in  the  various  successive  broils  which  were  then  constantly 
taking  place  between  the  iudividuids  of  two  proud  nations,  who  still  retained  a  stronger 
sense  of  their  national  animosity  during  centuries,  than  of  their  late  union  for  a  few 
years  under  the  government  of  the  same  prince. 

Mrs.  Martha  Trapbois  had  dwelt  too  long  iu  Alsatia,  to  be  either  surprised  or  terrified 
at  the  altercation  she  had  witnessed.  Indeed,  she  only  wondered  that  the  debate  did  not 
end  in  some  of  those  acts  of  violence  by  whicli  they  were  usually  terminated  in  the 
Sanctuary.  As  the  disputants  separated  from  each  other,  she,  who  had  no  idea  that  the 
cause  of  the  quarrel  was  more  deeply  rooted  than  in  the  daily  scenes  of  the  same  nature 
which  she  had  heard  of  or  witnessed,  did  not  hesitate  to  stop  Master  Christie  in  his 
return  to  his  shop,  and  present  to  him  the  letter  which  Lord  Glenvarlocli  had  given  to 
her.  Had  she  been  better  acquainted  with  life  and  its  business,  she  would  certainly 
have  waited  for  a  more  temperate  moment ;  and  she  had  reason  to  repent  of  her  precipi- 
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trttion,  when,  without  saying  a  single  word,  or  taking  the  trouble  to  gather  more  of  the 
information  containeil  in  the  letter  than  was  expressed  in  the  subscription,  the  incensed 
ship-chandler  threw  it  down  on  the  ground,  trampled  it  in  high  disdain,  and,  without 
addressing  a  single  word  to  the  bearer,  except,  indeed,  something  much  more  like  a 
hearty  curse  than  was  perfectly  consistent  with  his  own  grave  appearance,  he  retired 
into  his  shop,  and  shut  the  hatch-door. 

It  w-as  with  the  most  inexpressible  anguish  that  the  desolate,  friendless,  and  unhappy 
female,  thus  beheld  her  sole  hope  of  succour,  countenance,  and  protection,  vanish  at 
once,  without  being  able  to  conceive  a  reason ;  for,  to  do  her  j  ustice,  the  idea  that  her 
friend,  whom  she  knew  by  the  name  of  Nigel  Grahame,  had  imposed  on  her — a  solution 
which  might  readily  have  occurred  to  many  in  her  situation — never  once  entered  her 
miud.  Although  it  was  not  her  temper  easily  to  bend  her  mind  to  entreaty,  she  could 
not  help  exclaiming,  after  the  ireful  and  retreating  ship-chandler, — "  Good  Master,  hear 
me  but  a  moment!  for  mercy's  sake,  for  honesty's  sake!" 

"Mercy  and  honesty  from  him,  mistress!"  said  the  Scot,  who,  though  he  essayed  not 
to  interrupt  the  retreat  of  his  antagonist,  still  kept  stout  possession  of  the  field  of  action, 
"  ye  might  as  weel  expect  brandy  from  bean-stalks,  or  milk  from  a  crag  of  blue  whunstane. 
Tlie  man  is  mad,  horn  mad,  to  boot." 

"  I  must  have  mistaken  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  then  ;"  and,  as 
she  spoke.  Mistress  Martha  Trapbois  was  in  the  act  of  stooping  to  lift  the  paper  which 
had  been  so  uncourteously  received.  Her  companion,  with  natural  civility,  anticipated 
her  purpose ;  but,  what  was  not  quite  so  much  in  etiquette,  he  took  a  sly  glance  at  it  as 
he  was  about  to  hand  it  to  her,  and  his  eye  having  caught  the  subscription,  he  said,  with 
surprise,  "  Glenvarloch— Nigel  Olifaunt  of  Glenvarloch  ?  Do  you  know  the  Lord 
Glenvarloch,  mistress  ?  " 

"I  know  not  of  whom  you  speak,"  said  Mrs.  Martha,  peevishly.  "I  had  that  paper 
from  one  Master  Nigel  Gram." 

"  Nigel  Grahame! — umph. — Oh,  ay,  very  true — I  had  forgot,"  said  the  Scotsman. 
"  A  tall,  well-set  young  man,  about  my  height ;  bright  blue  eyes  like  a  hawk's  ;  a 
pleasant  speech,  something  leaning  to  the  kiniUy  north-country  accentuation,  but  not 
much,  in  respect  of  his  having  been  resident  abroad  ?  " 

"  All  this  is  true — and  what  of  it  all  ?  "  said  the  daughter  of  the  miser. 

"  Hair  of  my  complexion  ?  " 

"  Yours  is  red,"  replied  she. 

"  I  pray  you,  peace,"  said  the  Scotsman.  "  I  was  going  to  say — of  my  complexion, 
but  with  a  deeper  shade  of  the  chestnut.  Weel,  mistress,  if  I  have  guessed  the  man 
aright,  he  is  one  with  whom  I  am,  and  have  been,  intimate  and  familiar, — nay,  I  may 
truly  say  I  have  done  him  much  service  in  my  time,  and  may  live  to  do  him  more. 
I  had  indeed  a  sincere  good-will  for  him,  and  I  doubt  he  has  been  much  at  a  loss  since 
we  parted ;  but  the  fault  is  not  mine.  Wherefore,  as  this  letter  will  not  avail  you  with 
him  to  whom  it  is  directed,  you  may  believe  that  Heaven  hath  sent  it  to  me,  who  have  a 
special  regard  for  the  writer — I  have,  besides,  as  much  mercy  and  honesty  within  me  as 
a  man  can  weel  make  his  bread  with,  and  am  willing  to  aid  any  distressed  creature,  that 
is  my  friend's  friend,  with  my  counsel,  and  otherwise,  so  that  I  am  not  put  to  much 
charges,  being  in  a  strange  country,  like  a  poor  lamb  that  has  wandered  from  its  ain 
native  hirsel,  and  leaves  a  tait  of  its  woo'  in  every  d — d  Southron  bramble  that  comes 
across  it."  While  he  spoke  thus,  he  read  the  contents  of  the  letter,  without  waiting  for 
permission,  and  then  continued, — "  And  so  this  is  all  that  you  are  wanting,  my  dove  ? 
nothing  more  than  safe  and  honourable  lodging,  and  sustenance,  upon  your  own 
charges  ?" 

"  Nothing  more,"  said  she.  "  If  you  are  a  man  and  a  Christian,  you  will  help  me  to 
what  I  need  so  much." 
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"  A  man  I  am,"  replied  the  formal  Caledonian,  "  e'en  sic  as  ye  see  me ;  and  a 
Christian  1  may  call  myself,  though  unworthy,  and  though  I  have  heard  little  pure 
doctrine  since  I  came  hither — a'  polluted  with  men's  devices — ahem!  Weel,  and  if  ye 
be  an  honest  woman,"  (here  he  peeped  under  her  muffler,)  "  as  an  honest  woman  ye 
seem  likely  to  be — though,  let  me  tell  you,  they  are  a  kind  of  cattle  not  so  rife  in  the 
streets  of  this  city  as  I  would  desire  them — I  was  almost  strangled  with  my  own  band 
by  twa  rampallians,  wha  wanted  yestreen,  nae  farther  gane,  to  harle  me  into  a  change- 
house — however,  if  ye  be  a  decent  honest  woman,"  (here  he  took  another  peep  at 
features  certainly  bearing  no  beauty  which  could  infer  suspicion,)  "  as  decent  and  honest 
ye  seem  to  be,  why,  I  will  advise  you  to  a  decent  house,  where  you  will  get  douce,  quiet 
entertainment,  on  reasonable  terms,  and  the  occasional  benefit  of  my  own  counsel  and 
direction — that  is,  from  time  to  time,  as  my  other  avocations  may  permit." 

"May  I  venture  to  accept  of  such  an  offer  from  a  stranger?"  said  Martha,  with 
natural  hesitation. 

"  Troth,  I  see  nothing  to  hinder  you,  mistress,"  replied  the  bony  Scot ;  "  ye  can  but  see 
the  place,  and  do  after  as  ye  think  best.  Bes.ides,  we  are  nae  such  strangers,  neither ; 
for  I  know  your  friend,  and  you,  it's  like,  know  mine,  whilk  knowledge,  on  either  hand, 
is  a  medium  of  communication  between  us,  even  as  the  middle  of  the  string  conneeteth 
its  twa  ends  or  extremities.  But  I  will  enlarge  on  this  farther  as  we  pass  along,  gin  ye 
list  to  bid  your  twa  lazy  loons  of  porters  tlierc  lift  up  your  little  kist  between  them, 
whilk  ac  true  Scotsman  might  carry  under  his  arm.  Let  me  tell  you,  mistress,  ye  will 
soon  make  a  toom  pock-end  of  it  in  Lon'on,  if  you  hire  twa  knaves  to  do  the  work 
of  ane." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way,  followed  by  Jlistress  Martha  Trapbois,  whose  singular 
destiny,  though  it  had  heaped  her  with  wealth,  had  left  her,  for  the  moment,  no  wiser 
counsellor,  or  more  distinguished  protector,  than  honest  Richie  MonipHes,  a  discarded 
serving-man. 


Di  Ctoiintii^ig. 


This  way  lie  safety  and  a  siire  retreat: 
Yonder  lie  danger,  shame,  and  punishment, 
Most  welcome  danger  then — Nay.  let  me  say. 
Though  spoke  with  swelling  heart — welcome  e'e 
And  welcome  punishment — for,  call  me  guilty, 
I  do  but  pay  the  tax  that's  due  to  justice: 
And  call  me  guiltless,  then  that  punishment 
Is  shame  to  those  alone  who  do  inflict  it. 

Tnz  TKinrx.il 


S'tP^'S^  left  Lord  Glenvarlocli,  to  whose  fortunes  our  story  chiefly  attaches  itself, 
pkj||_jsj|  gliding  swiftly  down  the  Thames.  He  was  not,  as  the  reader  may  have 
r^fi^S^  observed,  very  affable  in  his  disposition,  or  apt  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
sii5SiVi,j3  those  into  whose  company  he  was  casually  thrown.  This  was,  indeed,  an 
error  in  his  conduct,  arising  less  from  pride,  though  of  that  feeling  we  do  not  pretend  to 
exculpate  him,  than  from  a  sort  of  bashful  reluctance  to  mix  in  the  conversation  of  those 
with  whom  he  was  not  familiar.  It  is  a  fault  only  to  be  cured  by  experience  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  which  soon  teaches  every  sensible  and  acute  person  the  important 
lesson,  that  amusement,  and,  what  is  of  more  consequence,  that  information  and  increase 
of  knowledge,  are  to  be  derived  from  the  conversation  of  every  individual  whatsoever, 
with  whom  he  is  thrown  into  a  natural  train  of  communication.  For  ourselves,  we  can 
assure  the  reader — and  perhaps,  if  we  have  ever  been  able  to  afford  him  amusement,  it 
is  owing  in  a  great  degree  to  this  cause — that  we  never  found  ourselves  in  company  with 
the  stupidest  of  all  possible  companions  in  a  post-chaise,  or  with  the  most  arrant  cumber- 
corner  that  ever  occupied  a  place  in  the  mail-coach,  without  finding,  that,  in  the  course 
of  our  conversation  with  him,  we  had  some  ideas  sugge.sted  to  us,  either  grave  or  gay,  or 
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some  information  comniuuicated  in  tlie  course  of  our  journey,  wliich  we  should  Iiave 
regretted  not  to  have  learned,  and  which  we  should  be  sorry  to  have  immediately  for- 
gotten. But  Kigel  was  somewhat  immured  within  the  Bastile  of  his  rank,  as  some 
philosopher  (Tom  Paine,  we  think)  has  happily  enough  expressed  that  sort  of  shyness 
which  men  of  dignified  situations  are  apt  to  be  beset  with,  rather  from  not  exactly 
knowing  how  far,  or  with  whom,  they  ought  to  be  familiar,  than  from  any  real  touch  of 
aristocratic  pride.  Besides,  the  immediate  pressure  of  our  adventurer's  own  atfairs  was 
such  as  exclusively  to  engross  his  attention. 

He  sat,  therefore,  wrapt  in  his  cloak,  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  with  his  mind  entirely 
bent  upon  the  probable  issue  of  the  interview  with  his  Sovereign,  which  it  was  his  purpose 
to  seek  ;  for  which  abstraction  of  mind  he  may  be  fully  justified,  although  perhaps,  by 
questioning  the  watermen  who  were  transporting  him  down  the  river,  he  might  have 
discovered  matters  of  high  concernment  to  him. 

At  any  rate,  Nigel  remained  silent  till  the  wherry  approached  the  town  of  Greenwich, 
when  he  commanded  the  men  to  put  in  for  the  nearest  landing  place,  as  it  was  his  purpose 
to  go  ashore  there,  and  dismiss  them  from  farther  attendance. 

"  That  is  not  possible,"  said  the  fellow  with  the  green  jacket,  who,  as  we  have  already 
said,  seemed  to  take  on  himself  the  charge  of  pilotage.  "  We  must  go,"  he  continued, 
"  to  Gravesend,  where  a  Scottish  vessel,  which  dropt  down  the  river  last  tide  for  the 
very  purpose,  lies  with  her  anchor-a-peak, waiting  to  carry  you  to  your  own  dear  northern 
country.  Your  hammock  is  slung,  and  all  is  ready  for  you,  and  you  talk  of  going  ashore 
at  Greenwich,  as  seriously  as  if  such  a  thing  were  possible!" 

"  I  see  no  impossibility,"  said  Nigel,  "  in  your  landing  me  where  I  desire  to  be  landed; 
but  very  little  possibility  of  your  carying  me  any  where  I  am  not  desirous  of  going." 

"  Why,  whether  do  you  manage  the  wherry,  or  we,  master?"  asked  Green-jacket,  in 
a  tone  betwixt  jest  and  earnest ;  "  I  take  it  she  will  go  the  way  we  row  her." 

"  Ay,"  retorted  Nigel,  "  but  I  take  it  you  will  row  her  on  the  course  I  direct  you, 
otherwise  your  chance  of  payment  is  but  a  poor  one." 

"  Suppose  wo  are  content  to  risk  that,"  said  the  undaunted  waterman,  "  I  wish  to 
know  how  you,  who  talk  so  big — I  mean  no  offence,  master,  but  you  do  talk  big — would 
helj)  youi'self  in  such  a  case  ?  " 

"  Simply  thus,"  answered  Lord  Glenvarloch — "  You  saw  me,  an  hour  since,  bring 
down  to  the  boat  a  trunk  that  neither  of  you  could  lift.  If  we  are  to  contest  the 
destination  of  our  voyage,  the  same  strength  which  tossed  that  chest  into  the  wherry, 
will  suflicc  to  fling  you  out  of  it ;  wherefore,  before  we  begin  the  scuffle,  I  pray  you  to 
remember,  tliat,  whither  I  would  go,  there  I  will  oblige  you  to  carry  me." 

"  Gramercy  for  your  kindness,"  said  Green-jacket ;  "  and  now  mark  me  in  return.  My 
comrade  and  I  are  two  men — and  you,  were  you  as  stout  as  George-a-Green,  can  pass 
but  for  one  ;  and  two,  you  will  allow,  are  more  than  a  match  for  one.  You  mistake  your 
reckoning,  my  friend." 

"  It  is  you  who  mistake,"  answered  Nigel,  who  began  to  grow  warm  ;  "  it  is  I  who  am 
three  to  two,  sirrah — I  carry  two  men's  lives  at  my  girdle." 

So  saying,  he  opened  his  cloak  and  shewed  the  two  pistols  which  he  had  disposed  at 
his  girdle.     Green-jacket  was  unmoved  at  the  display. 

"  I  have  got,"  said  he,  "  a  pair  of  barkers  that  will  match  yours,"  and  he  shewed  that 
he  also  was  armed  with  pistols ;  "  so  you  may  begin  as  soon  as  ye  list." 

"  Then,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  drawing  forth  and  cocking  a  pistol,  "  the  sooner  the 
better.  Take  notice,  I  hold  you  as  a  ruflian,  who  have  declared  3-ou  will  put  force  on 
my  person  ;  and  that  I  will  shoot  you  through  the  head  if  you  do  not  instantly  put  me 
ashore  at  Greenwich." 

The  other  waterman,  alarmed  at  Nigel's  gesture,  lay  upon  his  oar ;  but  Green-jacket 
replied  coolly — "  Look  you,  master,  I  should  not  care  a  tester  to  venture  a  life  with  you 
on  this  matter ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  am  employed  to  do  you  good,  and  not  to  do  you  harm." 
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"  By  whom  are  j'ou  employed?"  said  the  Lord  Glenvarloch  ;  "or  who  dare  concern 
themselves  in  me,  or  my  affairs,  without  my  authority?" 

"  As  to  that,"  answered  the  waterman,  in  the  same  tone  of  indifference,  "  I  shall  not 
shew  my  commission.  For  myself,  I  care  not,  as  I  said,  whether  you  land  at  Greenwich 
to  get  yourself  hanged,  or  go  down  to  get  aboard  the  Eoyal  Thistle,  to  make  j'our 
escape  to  your  own  country ;  you  will  be  e(iually  out  of  my  reach  cither  way.  But  it  is 
fair  to  put  the  choice  before  you." 

"  ]My  choice  is  made,"  said  Nigel.  "  I  have  told  you  thrice  already  it  is  my  pleasure 
to  be  huided  at  Greenwich." 

"  Write  it  on  a  piece  of  paper,"  said  the  waterman,  "  that  such  is  your  positive  will ;  I 
must  have  something  to  shew  to  my  employers,  that  th<!  transgression  of  their  orders 
lies  with  yourself,  not  with  me." 

"  I  choose  to  hold  this  trinket  in  my  hand  for  the  present,"  said  Nigel,  shewing  his 
pistol,  "  and  will  write  you  the  acquittance  when  I  go  asliore." 

"  I  would  not  go  ashore  with  you  for  a  hundred  pieces,"  said  the  waterman.  "  111  luck 
has  ever  attended  you,  except  in  small  gaming;  do  me  fair  justice,  and  give  me  the 
testimony  I  desire.  If  you  are  afraid  of  foul  play  while  you  write  it,  you  may  hold  my 
pistols,  if  you  will."  He  offered  the  weapons  to  Nigel  accordingly,  who,  while  they  were 
under  his  control,  and  all  possibility  of  his  being  taken  at  advantage  was  excluded,  no 
longer  hesitated  to  give  the  waterman  an  acknowledgment,  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  Jack  in  the  Green,  with  his  mate,  belonging  to  the  wherry  called  the  Jolly  Raven, 
have  done  their  duty  faithfully  by  me,  landing  me  at  Greenwich  by  my  express  command; 
and  being  themselves  willing  and  desirous  to  carry  me  on  board  the  Eoyal  Thistle,  pre- 
sently lying  at  Gravesend."  Having  finished  this  acknowledgment,  which  he  signed 
with  the  letters,  N.  O.  G.  as  indicating  his  name  and  title,  he  again  requested  to  know 
of  the  waterman,  to  whom  he  delivered  it,  the  name  of  his  employers. 

"  Sir,"  replied  Jack  in  the  Green,  "  I  have  respected  your  secret,  do  not  you  seek  to 
pry  into  mine.  It  would  do  you  no  good  to  know  for  whom  I  am  taking  this  present 
trouble  ;  and,  to  be  brief,  you  shall  not  know  it — and,  if  you  will  fight  in  the  quarrel,  as 
you  said  even  now,  the  sooner  we  begin  the  better.  Only  this  you  may  be  cock-sure  of, 
that  we  designed  you  no  harm,  and  that,  if  you  fall  into  any,  it  will  be  of  your  own 
wilful  seeking."  As  he  spoke,  they  approached  the  landing-place,  where  Nigel  instantly 
jumped  ashore.  The  waterman  placed  his  small  mail-trunk  on  the  stairs,  observing  that 
there  were  plenty  of  spare  hands  about,  to  carry  it  where  he  would. 

"  We  part  friends,  I  hope,  my  lads,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  offering  at  the  same 
time  a  piece  of  money  more  than  double  the  usual  fare,  to  the  boatmen. 

"  We  part  as  we  met,"  answered  Green-jacket ;  "  and,  for  your  money,  I  am  paid 
sufficiently  with  this  bit  of  paper.  Only,  if  you  owe  me  any  love  for  the  cast  I  have 
given  you,  I  pray  you  not  to  dive  so  deep  into  the  pockets  of  the  next  apprentice  that 
you  find  fool  enough  to  play  the  cavalier. — And  you,  you  greedy  swine,"  said  he  to 
his  companion,  who  still  had  a  longing  ej-e  fixed  on  the  money  which  Nigel  continued 
to  offer,  "  push  off,  or,  if  I  take  a  stretcher  in  hand,  I  '11  break  the  knave's  pate  of  thee." 
The  fellow  pushed  off,  as  he  was  commanded,  but  still  could  not  help  muttering,  "  This 
was  entirely  out  of  watermen's  rules." 

Glenvarloch,  though  without  the  devotion  of  the  "injured  Thales"  of  the  moralist,  to 
the  memory  of  that  great  princess,  had  now  attained 

"  The  hallow'd  soil  which  gave  Eliza  birth," 

whose  halls  were  now  less  respectably  occupied  by  her  successor.  It  was  not,  as  has 
been  well  shewn  by  a  late  author,  that  James  was  void  either  of  parts  or  of  good  intentions; 
and  his  predecessor  was  at  least  as  arbitrary  in  effect  as  he  was  in  theory.  But,  while 
Elizabeth  possessed  a  sternness  of  masculine  sense  and  determination  winch  rendered  even 
her  weaknesses,  some  of  which  were  in  themselves  sufficientl}'  ridiculous,  in  a  certain 
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degree  re.<pectal)le,  James,  on  the  otlier  hand,  was  so  utterly  devoid  of  "  firm  resolve," 
so  well  called  bj'  the  Scottish  bard, 

"  The  stalk  of  carle-lieuip  in  man," 

that  even  his  virtues  and  his  good  meaning  became  laughable,  from  the  whimsical 
uncertainty  of  his  conduct ;  so  that  the  wisest  things  he  ever  said,  and  the  best  actions 
he  ever  did,  were  often  touched  with  a  strain  of  the  ludicrous  and  fidgety  character  of 
the  man.  According!}',  though  at  diflerent  periods  of  liis  reign  he  contrived  to  acquire 
witli  his  people  a  certain  degree  of  temporary  popularity,  it  never  long  outlived  the 
occasion  which  produced  it;  so  true  it  is,  that  the  mass  of  mankind  will  respect  a  monarch 
stained  with  actual  guilt,  more  than  one  whose  foibles  render  him  only  ridiculous. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  Lord  Glenvarloch  soon  received,  as  Green-jacket  had 
assured  him,  the  offer  of  an  idle  bargeman  to  transport  his  baggage  where  he  listed ;  but 
tliat  leliere  was  a  question  of  niomeutary  doubt.  At  length,  recollecting  the  necessity 
that  his  hair  and  beard  sliould  be  properly  arranged  before  he  attempted  to  enter  the 
royal  presence,  and  desirous,  at  the  same  jtime,  of  obtaining  some  information  of  the 
motions  of  the  Sovereign  and  of  the  Court,  he  desired  to  be  guided  to  the  next  barber's 
shoj),  which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  the  place  where  news  of  every  kind  circled  and 
centred.  He  was  speedily  shewn  the  way  to  such  an  emporium  of  intelligence,  and  soon 
found  he  was  likely  to  hear  all  he  desired  to  know,  and  much  more,  while  his  head  was 
subjected  to  the  art  of  a  nimble  tonsor,  the  glibness  of  whose  tongue  kept  pace  with  the 
nimbleness  of  his  fingers,  wliile  he  ran  on,  without  stint  or  stop,  in  the  following 
excursive  manner : — 

"The  Court  here,  master? — yes,  master — much  to  the  advantage  of  trade — good 
custom  stirring.  Ilis  Majesty  loves  Greenwich — hunts  every  morning  in  the  Park — all 
decent  persons  admitted  that  have  the  entries  of  the  Palace — no  rabble — frightened  the 
King's  horse  with  their  hallooing,  the  uncombed  slaves. — Yes,  sir,  the  beard  more  peaked? 
Yes,  master,  so  it  is  worn.  I  know  the  last  cut — dress  several  of  the  courtiers — one 
valet-of-the-chamber,  two  pages  of  the  body,  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  three  running 
footmen,  two  dog-boys,  and  an  honourable  Scottish  knight,  Sir  Munko  Malgrowler." 

"  Malagrowther,  I  suppose?"  said  Nigel,  thrusting  in  his  conjectural  emendation,  with 
infinite  difliculty,  betwixt  two  clauses  in  the  barber's  text. 

"  Yes,  sir — Malcrowder,  sir,  as  you  say,  sir — hard  names  the  Scots  have,  sir,  for  an 
English  mouth.  Sir  Munko  is  a  handsome  person,  sir — perhaps  you  know  him — bating 
the  loss  of  his  fingers,  and  the  lameness  of  his  leg,  and  tlic  length  of  his  chin.  Sir,  it 
takes  me  one  minute,  twelve  seconds,  more  time  to  trim  that  chin  of  his,  than  any  chin 
that  I  know  in  the  town  of  Greenwich,  sir.  But  he  is  a  very  comel}'  gentleman,  for  all 
that ;  and  a  pleasant — a  very  pleasant  gentleman,  sir — and  a  good-humoured,  saving  that 
he  is  so  deaf  he  can  never  hear  good  of  any  one,  and  so  wise,  that  he  can  never  believe 
it ;  but  he  is  a  very  good-natured  gentleman  for  all  that,  except  when  one  speuks  too 
low,  or  when  a  hair  turns  awry. — Did  I  graze  you,  sir?  We  siiall  put  it  to  rights  in  a 
moment,  with  one  drop  of  styptic — my  styptic,  or  rather  my  wife's,  sir — Siie  makes  the 
water  herself.  One  drop  of  tlie  styptic,  sir,  and  a  bit  of  black  taffeta  patch,  just  big 
enough  to  be  the  saddle  to  a  flea,  sir — Yes,  sir,  rather  improves  than  otherwise.  The 
Prince  had  a  patch  the  other  day,  and  so  had  the  Duke ;  and,  if  you  will  believe  me, 
there  are  seventeen  yards  three  quarters  of  black  tatfeta  already  cut  into  patches  for 
the  courtiers." 

"  But  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther  ?"  again  interjected  Nigel,  witli  difliculty. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir — Sir  Munko,  as  you  say  ;  a  pleasant,  good-humoured  gentleman  as  ever 
— To  be  spoken  with,  did  you  say  ?  Oh  ay,  easily  to  be  spoken  withal,  that  is,  as  easily 
as  his  infirmity  will  permit.  He  will  presently,  unless  some  one  hath  asked  him  forth  to 
breakfast,  be  taking  his  bone  of  broiled  beef  at  my  neighbour  Ned  Kilderkin's  yonder, 
removed  from  over  tlie  way.     Ned  keeps  an  eating-house,  sir,  famous  for  pork-griskins; 
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but  Sir  Munko  cannot  abide  pork,  no  more  tlian  the  King's  most  Sacred  Majesty,*  nor 
my  Lord  Duke  of  Lennox,  nor  Lord  Dalgarno, — nay,  I  am  sure,  sir,  if  I  touched  you 
this  time,  it  was  your  fault,  not  mine. — But  a  single  drop  of  the  styptic,  another  little 
patch  that  would  make  a  doublet  for  a  flea,  just  under  the  left  moustache  ;  it  will  become 
you  when  you  smile,  sir,  as  well  as  a  dimple ;  and  if  you  would  salute  your  fair  mistress 
— but  I  beg  pardon,  you  are  a  grave  gentleman,  very  grave  to  bo  so  young. — Hope  I 
have  given  no  offence ;  it  is  my  duty  to  entertain  customers — my  duty,  sir,  and  my 
pleasure — Sir  Munko  Malcrowther  ? — yes,  sir,  I  dare  say  he  is  at  this  moment  in  Ned's 
eating-house,  for  few  folks  ask  him  out,  now  Lord  Iluntinglen  is  gone  to  London.  You 
will  get  touched  again — yes,  sir — there  you  shall  find  him  with  his  can  of  single  ale, 
stirred  with  a  sprig  of  rosemary,  for  he  never  drinks  strong  potations,  sir,  unless  to 
oblige  Lord  Iluntinglen — take  heed,  sir — or  any  other  person  who  asks  him  forth  to 
breakfiist — but  single  beer  he  always  drinks  at  Ned's,  with  his  broiled  bone  of  beef  or 
mutton — or,  it  may  be,  lamb  at  the  season — but  not  pork,  though  Ned  is  famous  for  his 
griskins.  But  the  Scots  never  eat  pork — strange  that !  some  folks  think  they  are  a  sort 
of  Jews.  There  is  a  resemblance,  sir — Do  you  not  think  so  ?  Then  they  call  our  most 
gracious  Sovereign  the  second  Solomon,  and  Solomon,  you  know,  was  King  of  the  Jews; 
so  the  thing  bears  a  face,  you  see.  I  believe,  sir,  you  will  find  yourself  trimmed  now  to 
your  content.  I  will  be  judged  by  the  fair  mistress  of  your  affections.  Crave  pardon — 
no  offence,  I  trust.  Pray,  consult  the  glass — one  touch  of  the  crisping  tongs,  to  reduce 
this  straggler. — Thank  your  munificence,  sir — hope  your  custom  while  you  stay  in 
Greenwich.  Would  you  have  a  tune  on  that  ghittern,  to  put  your  temper  in  concord 
for  the  day  ? — Twang,  twang — twang,  twang,  dillo.  Something  out  of  tune,  sir — too 
many  hands  to  touch  it — we  cannot  keep  these  things  like  artists.  Let  me  help  you 
with  your  cloak,  sir — yes,  sir — You  would  not  play  yourself,  sir,  would  you  ? — Way  to 
Sir  Munko's  eating-house  ? — Yes,  sir ;  but  it  is  Ned's  eating-house,  not  Sir  Munko's. 
— The  knight,  to  be  sure,  eats  there,  and  that  makes  it  his  eating-house  in  some  sense, 
sir — ha,  ha  !  Yonder  it  is,  removed  from  over  the  way,  new  whitewashed  posts,  and 
red  lattice — fat  man  in  his  doublet  at  the  door — Ned  himself,  sir — worth  a  thousand 
pounds,  they  say — better  singeing  pig's  faces  than  trimming  courtiers — but  ours  is  the 
less  mechanical  vocation. — Farewell,  sir ;  hope  your  custom."  So  saying,  he  at  length 
permitted  Nigel  to  depart,  whose  ears,  so  long  tormented  with  his  continual  babble, 
tingled  when  it  had  ceased,  as  if  a  bell  had  been  rung  close  to  them  for  the  same  space 
of  time. 

L'pon  his  arrival  at  the  eating-house,  where  he  proposed  to  meet  with  Sir  Mungo 
Malagrowther,  from  whom,  in  despair  of  better  advice,  he  trusted  to  receive  some 
information  as  to  the  best  mode  of  introducing  himself  into  the  royal  presence.  Lord 
Glenvarloch  found,  in  the  host  with  whom  he  communed,  the  consequential  taciturnity 
of  an  Englishman  well  to  pass  in  the  world.  Ned  Kilderkin  spoke  as  a  banker  writes, 
only  touching  the  needful.  Being  asked  if  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther  was  there  ?  he 
replied,  No.  Being  interrogated,  whether  he  was  expected  ?  he  said.  Yes.  And,  being 
required  to  say  when  he  was  expected,  he  answered.  Presently.  As  Lord  Glenvarloch 
next  inquired,  whether  he  himself  could  have  any  breakfast  ?  the  landlord  wasted  not  even 
a  syllable  in  reply,  but,  ushering  him  into  a  neat  room  where  there  were  several  tables, 
he  placed  one  of  them  before  an  arm-chair,  and  beckoning  Lord  Glenvarloch  to  take 
possession,  he  set  before  him,  in  a  very  few  minutes,  a  substantial  repast  of  roast-beef, 
together  with  a  foaming  tankard,  to  which  refreshment  the  keen  air  of  the  river  disposed 
him,  notwithstanding  his  mental  embarrassments,  to  do  much  honour. 

While  Nigel  was  thus  engaged  in  discussing  his  commons,  but  raising  his  head  at  the 
same  time  whenever  he  heard  the  door  of  the   apartment  open,  eagerly  desiring  the 

*  The  Scots,  till  within  the  last  generation,  disliked  swine's  flesh  as  an  article  of  food  as  much  as  the  Highlanders  do  at 
present.  It  was  remarked  as  extraordinary  rapacity,  when  the  Border  depredators  condescended  to  make  prey  of  the 
accursed  race,  whom  the  fiend  made  his  habitation.     I3cn  Jonson,  in  drawing  James's  character,  says,  he  loved  "  no  part  of 
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arrival  of  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowtber,  (an  event  wliidi  had  seldom  been  expected  by  any 
one  with  so  much  anxious  interest,)  a  personage,  as  it  seemed,  of  at  least  equal 
importance  with  the  knight,  entered  into  the  apartment,  and  began  to  hold  earnest 
colloquy  with  the  publican,  who  thought  proper  to  carry  on  the  conference  on  his  side 
unbonneted.  This  important  gentleman's  occupation  miglit  be  guessed  from  his  dress. 
A  milk-white  jerkin,  and  hose  of  white  kersey  ;  a  white  apron  twisted  around  his  body 
in  the  manner  of  a  sash,  in  which,  instead  of  a  warlike  dagger,  was  stuck  a  long-bladed 
knife,  hilted  with  buek's-horn  ;  a  white  nightcap  on  his  head,  under  which  his  hair  was 
neatly  tucked,  sufficiently  portrayed  him  as  one  of  those  priests  of  Comus  whom  the 
vulgar  call  cooks;  and  the  air  with  which  he  rated  the  publican  for  having  neglected  to 
send  some  provisions  to  the  Palace,  shewed  that  he  ministered  to  royalty  itself. 

"  Tiiis  will  never  answer,"  he  said,  "Master  Kilderkin — tlie  King  twice  asked  for 
sweetbreads,  and  fricasseed  coxcombs,  which  are  a  favourite  dish  of  his  most  Sacred 
Majesty,  and  they  were  not  to  be  had,  because  Master  Kilderkin  had  not  supplied  them 
to  the  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  as  by  bargain  bound."  Here  Kilderkin  made  some  apology, 
brief,  according  to  his  own  nature,  and  muttered  in  a  lowly  tone,  after  tlie  fashion  of  all 
wlio  find  themselves  in  a  scrape.  His  superior  replied,  in  a  lofty  strain  of  voice,  "  Do 
not  tell  me  of  the  carrier  and  his  wain,  and  of  the  hen-coops  coming  from  Norfolk  with 
the  poultry ;  a  loyal  man  would  have  sent  an  express — he  would  have  gone  upon  his 
stumps,  like  Widdrington.  What  if  the  King  had  lost  his  appetite,  Master  Kilderkin  ? 
%Yhat  if  his  most  Sacred  Majesty  had  lost  his  dinner?  O  Master  Kilderkin,  if  you  had 
but  the  just  sense  of  the  dignity  of  our  profession,  which  is  told  of  by  the  witty  African 
slave,  for  so  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty  designates  him,  Publius  Terentius, 
Tunquam  in  specula — in  patinas  in.<tpicerejnbeo." 

"  You  are  learned,  Master  Linklater,"  replied  the  English  publican,  compelling,  as  it 
were  with  difficulty,  his  mouth  to  utter  three  or  four  words  consecutively. 

"  A  poor  smatterer,"  said  Mr.  Linklater ;  "  but  it  would  be  a  shame  to  us,  who  are  his 
most  excellent  Majesty's  countrymen,  not  in  some  sort  to  have  cherished  those  arts 
wherewith  he  is  so  deeply  embued — Regis  ad  exemplar,  blaster  Kilderkin,  fotiis 
componitur  orhis — which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  as  the  King  quotes  the  cook  learns.  In 
brief.  Master  Kilderkin,  having  had  the  luck  to  be  bred  where  humanities  may  be  had  at 
the  matter  of  an  English  five  groats  by  the  quarter,  I,  like  otliers,  liave  acquired — ahem 

— hem  ! " Here,  the  speaker's  eye  having  fallen  upon  Lord  Glenvarloch,  he  suddenly 

stopped  in  his  learned  harangue,  with  such  symptoms  of  embarrassment  as  induced  Ned 
Kilderkin  to  stretch  his  taciturnity  so  far  as  not  only  to  ask  him  what  he  ailed,  but 
whether  he  would  take  any  thing. 

"  Ail  nothing,"  replied  the  learned  rival  of  the  philosophical  Syrus;  "  Nothing— and 
yet  I  do  feel  a  little  giddy.     I  could  taste  a  glass  of  your  dame's  aqua  inirabilis." 

"  I  will  fetch  it,"  said  Ned,  giving  a  nod ;  and  his  back  was  no  sooner  turned,  than 
the  cook  walked  near  the  table  where  Lord  Glenvarloch  was  seated,  and  regarding  him 
with  a  look  of  significance,  where  more  was  meant  than  met  the  ear,  said, — "  You  are  a 
stranger  in  Greenwich,  sir.  I, advise  you  to  take  the  opportunity  to  step  into  the  Park — 
the  western  wicket  was  ajar  when  I  came  hither  ;  I  think  it  will  be  locked  presently,  so 
you  had  better  make  the  best  of  your  way— that  is,  if  you  have  any  curiosity.  The 
venison  are  coming  into  season  just  now,  sir,  and  there  is  a  pleasure  in  looking  at  a  hart 
of  grease.  I  always  think,  when  they  are  bounding  so  blithely  past,  what  a  pleasure  it 
would  be,  to  broach  their  plump  haunches  on  a  spit,  and  to  embattle  their  breasts  in  a 
noble  fortification  of  puff-paste,  with  plenty  of  black  pepper." 

He  said  no  more,  as  Kilderkin  re-entered  with  the  cordial,  but  edged  off  from  Nigel 
without  waiting  any  reply,  only  repeating  the  same  look  of  intelligence  with  which  he 
had  accosted  him. 

Nothing  makes  men's  wits  so  alert  as  personal  danger.  Nigel  took  the  fii-st  opi)or- 
lunity  which  his  host's  attention  to  the  yeoman  of  the  royal  kitchen  permitted,  to 
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(Jiseliarge  his  reckoning,  and  readily  obtained  a  direction  to  the  wicket  in  cjiiestion.  He 
found  it  upon  tlie  hitcli,  as  he  had  been  taught  to  expect ;  and  perceived,  that  it  admitted 
him  to  a  narrow  ibot-patii,  wliicli  traversed  a  close  and  tangled  thicket,  designed  for  the 
cover  of  the  does  and  the  young  fawns.  He  conjectured  it  would  be  proper  to  wait ;  nor 
Lad  he  been  stationary  above  five  minutes,  when  the  cook,  scalded  as  much  with  heat  of 
motion  as  ever  he  had  been  at  his  huge  fire-place,  arrived  ahnost  breathless,  and  with  his 
pass-kej-  hastily  locked  the  wicket  behind  him. 

Ere  Lord  Glenvarloch  had  time  to  speculate  upon  this  action,  the  man  approached 
with  anxiety,  and  said — "  Good  lord,  my  Lord  Glenvarloch ! — why  will  you  endanger 
yourself  thus?" 

"  You  know  me  then,  my  friend?"  said  Nigel. 

"  Not  much  of  that,  my  lord — but  I  know  your  honour's  noble  house  well. — My 
name  is  Laurie  Linklater,  my  lord." 

"  Linklater  !"  repeated  Nigel.     "  I  should  recollect " 

"  Lender  your  lordship's  favour,"  he  continued,  "  I  was  'prentice,  my  lord,  to  old  Mungo 
Moniplies,  the  flesher  at  the  wanton  West-port  of  Edinburgh,  which  I  wish  I  saw  again 
before  I  died.  And  your  honour's  noble  father  having  taken  Richie  Moniplies  into 
his  house  to  wait  on  your  lordship,  there  was  a  sort  of  connection,  your  lordship  sees." 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  "  I  had  almost  forgot  your  name,  but  not  your  kind  pur- 
pose. You  tried  to  put  Richie  in  the  way  of  presenting  a  supplication  to  his  Majesty?" 
"Most  true,  my  lord,"  replied  the  King's  cook.  "I  had  like  to  have  come  by 
mischief  in  the  job ;  for  Richie,  who  was  always  wilful,  '  wadna  be  guided  by  me,'  as  the 
sang  says.  But  nobody  amongst  these  brave  English  cooks  can  kittle  up  his  Majesty's 
most  sacred  palate  with  our  own  gusty  Scottish  dishes.  So  I  e'en  betook  myself  to  my 
craft,  and  concocted  a  mess  of  friar's  chicken  for  the  soup,  and  a  savoury  hachis,  that 
made  the  whole  cabal  coup  the  crans  ;  and,  instead  of  disgrace,  I  came  by  preferment. 
I  am  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  kitchen  now,  make  me  thankful  —  with  a  finger  in  the 
purveyor's  office,  and  may  get  my  whole  hand  in  by  and  l)y." 

"  I  am  truly  glad,"  said  Nigel,  "  to  hear  that  you  have  not  sufFei'ed  on  my  account, — 
still  more  so  at  your  good  fortune." 

"  You  bear  a  kind  heart,  my  lord,"  said  Linklater,  "  and  do  not  forget  poor  people ; 
and,  troth,  I  see  not  why  they  should  be  forgotten,  since  the  King's  errand  may  sometimes 
fall  in  the  cadger's  gate.  I  have  followed  your  lordship  in  the  street,  just  to  look  at  such 
a  stately  shoot  of  the  old  oak-tree  ;  and  my  heart  jumped  into  my  throat,  when  I  saw  you 
sitting  openly  in  the  eating-house  yonder,  and  knew  there  was  such  danger  to  your  person." 
"  What !  there  are  warrants  against  me,  then  ?"  said  Nigel. 

"  It  is  even  true,  my  lord  ;  and  there  are  those  are  willing  to  blacken  you  as  much  as  they 
can. — God  forgive  them,  that  would  sacrifice  an  honourable  house  for  their  own  base  ends!" 
"  Amen,"  said  Nigel. 

"  For,  say  your  lordship  may  have  been  a  little  wild,  like  other  young  gentlemen " 

"  We  have  little  time  to  talk  of  it,  my  friend,"  said  Nigel.  "  The  point  in  question 
is,  how  am  I  to  get  speech  of  the  King  ?" 

"  The  King,  my  lord!"  said  Linklater,  in  astonishment;  "why,  will  not  that  be 
rushing  wilfully  into  danger? — scalding  yourself,  as  I  may  say,  with  your  own  ladle?" 

"  My  good  friend,"  answered  Nigel,  "  my  experience  of  the  Court,  and  my  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  in  which  I  stand,  tell  me,  that  the  manliest  and  most  direct  road  is, 
in  my  case,  the  surest  and  the  safest.  The  King  has  both  a  head  to  apprehend  what  is 
just,  and  a  heart  to  do  what  is  kind." 

"  It  is  e'en  true,  my  lord,  and  so  we,  his  old  servants  know,"  added  Linklater ;  "  but, 
wo's  me,  if  you  knew  how  many  folks  make  it  their  daily  and  nightly  purpose  to  set 
his  head  against  his  heart,  and  his  heart  against  his  head — to  make  him  do  hard  things 
because  they  are  called  just,  and  unjust  things  because  they  are  represented  as  kind. 
Wo's   me  !    it   is  with    his   Sacred  Majesty,   and  the   favourites  who  work  upon  him. 
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even  according  to  the  homely  proverb  that  men  taunt  my  calling  with, — '  God  sends 
good  meat,  but  the  devil  sends  cooks.'  " 

"  It  signifies  not  talking  of  it,  my  good  friend,"  said  Nigel,  "  I  must  take  my  risk — 
my  honour  peremptorily  demands  it.  They  may  maim  me,  or  beggar  me,  but  they  shall 
not  say  I  fled  from  my  accusers.     BIy  peers  shall  hear  my  vindication." 

"  Your  peers?"  exclaimed  the  cook — "  Alack-a-day,  m}'  lord,  we  are  not  in  Scotland, 
where  the  nobles  can  bang  it  out  bravely,  were  it  even  witli  the  King  himself,  now  and 
then.  This  mess  must  be  cooked  in  the  Stai'-Chamber,  and  that  is  an  oven  seven  times 
heated,  my  lord ; — and  yet,  if  you  are  determined  to  see  the  King,  I  will  not  say  but 
you  may  find  some  favour,  for  he  likes  well  any  thing  that  is  appealed  directly  to  his  own 
wisdom,  and  sometimes,  in  the  like  cases,  I  have  known  him  stick  bj'  his  own  opinion, 
which  is  always  a  fair  one.  Only  mind,  if  you  will  forgive  me,  my  lord — mind  to  spice 
high  with  Latin  ;  a  curn  or  two  of  Greek  would  not  be  amiss ;  and,  if  you  can  bring  in 
any  thing  about  the  judgment  of  Solomon,  in  the  original  Hebrew,  and  season  with  a 
merry  jest  or  so,  the  dish  will  be  the  more  palatable. — Truly,  I  think,  that,  besides  my 
skill  in  art,  I  owe  much  to  the  stripes  of  the  Rector  of  the  High  School,  who  imprinted 
on  my  mind  that  cooking  scene  in  the  Heautontimorumenos." 

"  Leaving  that  aside,  my  friend,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  "  can  you  inform  me  which 
way  I  shall  most  readily  get  to  the  sight  and  speech  of  the  King  ?  " 

"  To  the  sight  of  him  readily  enough,"  said  Linklater  ;  "  he  is  galloping  about  these 
alleys,  to  see  them  strike  the  hart,  to  get  him  an  appetite  for  a  nooning— and  that 
reminds  me  I  should  be  in  the  kitchen.  To  the  speech  of  the  King  you  will  not  come 
so  easily,  unless  you  could  either  meet  him  alone,  which  rarely  chances,  or  wait  for  him 
among  the  crowd  that  go  to  see  him  alight. — And  now,  farewell,  my  lord,  and  God 
speed! — if  I  could  do  more  for  you,  I  would  offer  it-" 

"  You  have  done  enough,  perhaps,  to  endanger  yourself,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch. 
"  I  pray  you  to  be  gone,  and  leave  me  to  my  fate." 

The  honest  cook  lingered,  but  a  nearer  burst  of  the  horns  apprized  him  that  there  was 
no  time  to  lose ;  and,  acquainting  Nigel  that  he  would  leave  the  postern-door  on  the 
latch  to  secure  his  retreat  in  that  direction,  he  bade  God  bless  him,  and  farewell. 

In  the  kindness  of  this  humble  countryman,  flowing  partly  from  national  partiality, 
partly  from  a  sense  of  long-remembered  benefits,  whit'h  had  been  scarce  thought  on  bj' 
those  who  had  bestowed  them,  Lord  Glenvarlocli  thought  lie  saw  the  last  touch  of 
.symitathy  which  he  was  to  receive  in  this  cold  and  courtly  region,  and  felt  that  he  must 
now  be  sufficient  to  himself,  or  be  utterly  lo.st. 

He  traversed  moi'e  than  one  alley,  guided  by  the  sounds  of  the  chase,  and  met  several 
of  the  inferior  attendants  upon  the  King's  sport,  who  regarded  him  only  as  one  of  the 
spectators  who  were  sometimes  permitted  to  enter  the  Park  b^  the  concurrence  of  the 
officers  about  the  Court.  Still  there  was  no  appearance  of  James,  or  any  of  his  prin- 
cipal courtiers,  and  Nigel  began  to  think  whether,  at  the  risk  of  incurring  di.<grace 
similar  to  that  which  had  attended  the  rash  exploit  of  Richie  Moniplies,  he  should  not 
repair  to  the  Palacc-gatc,  in  order  to  address  the  King  on  his  return,  when  Fortune  pre- 
sented him  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  in  her  own  way. 

He  was  in  one  of  those  long  walks  by  which  the  Paj-k  was  traversed,  when  he  heard, 
first  a  distant  rustling,  then  the  rapid  approach  of  hoofs  shaking  the  firm  earth  on  which 
he  stood  ;  then  a  distant  halloo,  warned  by  which  he  stood  up  by  the  side  of  the  avenue, 
leaving  free  room  for  the  passage  of  the  chase.  The  stag,  reeling,  covered  with  foam, 
and  blackened  with  sweat,  his  nostrils  expanded  as  he  gasped  for  breath,  made  a  shift  to 
come  up  as  far  as  where  Nigel  stood,  and,  without  turning  to  bay,  w.as  there  pulled  down 
by  two  tall  greyhounds  of  the  breed  still  used  bj'  the  hardy  deer-stalkers  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  but  which  has  been  long  unknown  in  England.  One  dog  struck  at  the 
buck's  throat,  another  dashed  his  sharp  nose  and  fangs,  I  might  almost  say,  into  the 
animal's  bowels.     It  would  have  been  natural  for  Lord  Glenvarloch,  himself  persecuted 
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n?  if  bj-  hunters,  to  have  thought  upon  tlie  occasion  like  the  melancholy  Jacques  ;  but 
habit  is  a  strange  matter,  and  I  fear  that  his  feelings  on  the  occasion  were  rather  those 
of  the  practised  huntsman  than  of  the  moralist.  lie  had  no  time,  however,  to  indulge 
them,  for  mark  what  befell. 

A  single  horseman  followed  the  chase,  upon  a  steed  so  thoroughly  subjected  to  the  rein, 
that  it  obeyed  the  touch  of  the  bridle  as  if  it  had  been  a  mechanical  impulse  operating 
on  the  nicest  piece  of  niacliinery ;  so  that,  .seated  deep  in  his  dcmi-pique  saddle,  and  so 
trussed  up  there  as  to  make  falling  almost  impossible,  the  rider,  without  either  fear  or 
hesitation,  might  increase  or  diminish  the  speed  at  which  he  rode,  which,  even  on  the 
most  animating  occasions  of  the  chase,  s(,'ldora  exceeded  three-fourths  of  a  gallop,  the 
horse  keeping  his  haunches  under  him,  and  never  stretching  forward  beyond  the  managed 
pace  of  the  academj-.  The  security  with  which  he  cho.se  to  prosecute  even  this  favourite, 
and,  in  ordinary  case,  somewhat  dangerous  amusement,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his 
equipage,  mai'ked  King  James.  No  attendant  was  within  sight ;  indeed,  it  was  often  a 
nice  strain  of  flattery  to  permit  the  Sovereign  to  suppose  he  had  outridden  and  distanced 
all  the  rest  of  the  chase. 

"  AVeel  dune,  Bash — weel  dune,  Battie!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  came  up.  "By  the 
honour  of  a  king,  ye  are  a  credit  to  the  Braes  of  Balwhither! — Haud  my  horse,  man,"  he 
called  out  to  Nigel,  without  stopping  to  see  to  whom  he  had  addressed  him.self — "  Haud 
my  naig,  and  help  me  doun  out  o'  the  saddle — deil  ding  your  saul,  sirra,  canua  ye  niak 
haste  before  these  lazy  smaiks  come  up  ? — haud  the  rein  easy — dinna  let  him  swerve — 
now,  haud  the  stirrup — that  will  do,  man,  and  now  we  are  on  terra  firma."  So  saying, 
without  casting  an  eye  on  his  assistant,  gentle  King  Jamie,  unsheathing  the  short,  sharp 
hanger,  (coufeau  de  chasae,)  which  was  the  only  thing  approaching  to  a  sword  that  he 
could  willingly  endure  the  sight  of,  drew  the  blade  with  great  satisfaction  across  the 
throat  of  the  buck,  and  put  an  end  at  once  to  its  struggles  and  its  agonies. 

Lord  Glenvarloch,  who  knew  well  the  silvan  duty  which  the  occasion  demanded,  hung 
the  bridle  of  the  King's  palfrey  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and,  kneeling  duteously  down, 
turned  the  slaughtered  deer  upon  its  back,  and  kept  the  qiiarrcc  in  that  position,  while 
the  King,  too  intent  upon  his  sport  to  observe  anything  else,  drew  his  couteau  down  the 
breast  of  the  animal,  secundum,  aiiem;  and,  having  made  a  cross  cut,  so  as  to  ascertain 
the  depth  of  the  fat  upon  the  chest,  exclaimed,  in  a  sort  of  rapture,  "  Three  inches  of 
white  fat  on  the  brisket! — prime — prime,  as  I  am  a  crowned  sinner — and  deil  ane  o'  the 
lazy  loons  in  but  mysell !  Seven — aught — aught  tines  on  the  antlers.  By  G — d,  a  hart 
of  aught  tines,  and  the  first  of  the  season !  Bash  and  Battie,  blessings  on  the  heart's- 
root  of  ye!  Buss  me,  my  bairns,  buss  me."  The  dogs  accordingly  fawned  upon  him, 
licked  him  with  bloody  jaws,  and  soon  put  him  in  such  a  state  that  it  might  have  seemed 
treason  had  been  doing  its  full  work  upon  his  anointed  body.  "  Bide  doun,  with  a 
mischief  to  ye — bide  doun,  with  a  wanion,"  cried  the  King,  almost  overturned  by  the 
obstreperous  caresses  of  the  large  stag-hounds.  "  But  ye  are  just  like  ither  folks,  gie  ye 
an  inch  and  ye  take  an  ell. — And  wha  may  ye  be,  friend  ?"  he  said,  now  finding  leisure 
to  take  a  nearer  view  of  Nigel,  and  observing  what  in  his  first  emotion  of  silvan  delight 
had  escaped  him, — "  Ye  are  nane  of  our  train,  man.  In  the  name  of  God,  what  the 
devil  are  3'e?" 

"  An  unfortunate  man,  sire,"  replied  Nigel. 

"  I  dare  say  that,"  answered  the  King,  snappisldy,  "  or  I  wad  have  seen  naething  of 
you.  My  lieges  keep  a'  their  happiness  to  themselves  ;  but  let  bowls  row  wrang  wi'  them, 
and  I  am  sure  to  hear  of  it." 

■'  And  to  whom  else  can  we  carry  our  complaints  but  to  your  Majestj-,  wlio  is 
Heaven's  vicegerent  over  us  ?"  answered  Nigel. 

"  Right,  man,  right — very  weel  spoken,"  said  tlie  King  ;  "  but  you  .should  leave 
Heaven's  vicegerent  some  quiet  on  earth,  too." 

"If  your  Majesty  will  look  on  me,"  (for  hitherto  the  King  had  been  so  busy,  (irst 
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with  the  (logs,  and  flien  with  the  mystic  operation  of  bvcaMng,  in  vulgar  phrase, 
cutting  up  tlie  deer,  that  he  had  scarce  given  his  assistant' above  a  transient  glance.) 
"you  will  see  whom  necessity  makes  bold  to  avail  himself  of  an  opportunity  which  may 
never  again  occur." 

King  James  looked ;  his  blood  left  his  cheek,  though  it  continued  stained  with  that  of 
the  animal  which  lay  at  his  feet,  he  dropped  the  knife  from  his  hand,  cast  behind 
him  a  faltering  eye,  as  if  he  either  meditated  flight  or  looked  out  for  assistance,  and  then 
exclaimed, — "  Glcnvarlochides!  as  sure  as  I  was  christened  James  Stewart.  Here  is  a 
bonny  spot  of  work,  and  me  alone,  and  on  foot  too!  "  he  added,  bustling  to  get  upon  his  horse. 

"  Forgive  me  that  1  interrupt  you,  ray  liege,"  said  Nigel,  placing  himself  between  the 
King  and  the  steed  ;  "  hear  me  but  a  moment." 

"I'll  hear  ye  best  on  horseback,"  said  the  King.  "I  canna  heivr  a  word  on  foot, 
man,  not  a  word  ;  and  it  is  not  seemly  to  stand  cheek-for-chowl  confronting  us  that 
gate.  Bide  out  of  our  gate,  sir,  we  charge  you,  on  your  allegiance. — The  deil's  in 
them  a',  what  can  they  be  doing?" 

"  By  the  crown  which  3'ou  wear,  my  liege,"  said  Nigel,  "  and  for  which  my  ancestors 
have  worthily  fought,  I  conjure  you  to  be  composed,  and  to  hear  me  but  a  moment." 

That  which  he  asked  was  entirely  out  of  the  monarch's  power  to  grant.  The 
timidity  which  he  shewed  was  not  the  plain  downright  cowardice,  which,  like  a  natural 
impulse  compels  a  man  to  flight,  and  which  can  excite  little  but  pity  or  contempt,  but  a 
much  more  ludicrous,  as  well  as  more  mingled  sensation.  The  poor  King  was  frightened 
at  once  and  angry,  desirous  of  securing  his  safety,  and  at  the  same  time  ashamed  to  com- 
promise his  dignity  ;  so  that,  without  attending  to  what  Lord  Glenvarloch  endeavoured 
to  explain,  he  kept  making  at  his  horse,  and  repeating,  "  AVe  are  a  free  King,  man — we 
are  a  free  King — we  will  not  be  controlled  by  a  subject. — In  the  name  of  God,  what 
keeps  Steenie  ?  And,  praised  be  his  name,  they  are  coming — Ilillo,  ho — here,  here — 
Steenie,  Steenie!" 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  galloped  up,  followed  by  several  courtiers  and  attend- 
ants of  the  royal  chase,  and  commenced  with  his  usual  familiarity, — "  I  see  Fortune  has 
graced  our  dear  dad,  as  usual. — But  what's  this  ?" 

"What  is  it?  It  is  treason,  for  what  I  ken,"  said  the  King;  "and  a'  your  wyte, 
Steenie.     Your  dear  dad  and  gossip  might  have  been  murdered,  for  what  you  care." 

"Murdered?  Secure  the  villain!"  exclaimed  the  Duke.  "By  Heaven,  it  is 
Olifaunt  himself!"  A  dozen  of  the  hunters  dismounted  at  once,  letting  their  horses  run 
wild  through  the  park.  Some  seized  roughly  on  Lord  Glenvarloch,  who  thought  it  folly 
to  offer  resistance,  while  others  busied  themselves  with  the  King.  "  Are  you  wounded, 
my  liege — are  you  wounded  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  ken  of,"  said  the  King,  in  the  paroxysm  of  his  apprehension,  (which, 
by  the  way,  might  be  pardoned  in  one  of  so  timorous  a  temper,  and  who,  in  his  time, 
had  been  exposed  to  so  many  strange  attempts) — "  Not  that  I  ken  of — but  search  him — 
search  him.  I  am  sure  I  saw  fire-arms  under  his  cloak.  I  am  sure  I  smelled  powder — 
I  am  dooms  sure  of  that." 

Lord  Glenvarloch's  cloak  being  stripped  off,  and  his  pistols  discovered,  a  shout  of 
wonder  and  of  execration  on  the  supposed  criminal  purpose,  arose  from  the  crowd,  now 
thickening  every  moment.  Not  that  celebrated  pistol,  which,  though  resting  on  a  bosom 
as  gallant  and  as  loyal  as  Nigel's,  spread  such  causeless  alarm  among  knights  and  dames 
at  a  late  high  solemnity — not  that  very  pistol  caused  more  temporary  consternation  than 
was  so  groundlessly  excited  by  the  arms  which  were  taken  from  Lord  Glenvarloch's 
person ;  and  not  Mliic-AUastar-More  himself,  could  repel  with  greater  scorn  and  indig- 
nation, the  insinuations  that  they  were  worn  for  any  sinister  purposes.* 

•  This  is  tlic  liiKliland  patronymic  of  the  late  gallitnl  Chief  of  Glengarry.  The  allusion  in  the  text  is  to  an  unnecessary 
r.larm  taken  hy  some  lady,  at  the  ceremonial  of  the  coronation  of  George  IV.,  at  the  sight  of  the  pistols  which  the  Chief  wore 
as  a  part  of  his  Highland  dress.  The  circumstance  produced  some  confusion,  which  was  talked  of  nt  the  time.  All  who 
knew  Glengarry  (and  the  author  knew  him  well)  were  aware  that  his  principles  were  of  devoted  loyalty  to  the  person  of  his 

:;(>vereign. 
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"Away  with  the  wretch — the  parricide— the  bloody-minded  villain!"  was  echoed  on 
all  hands ;  and  the  King,  who  naturally  enough  set  the  same  value  on  his  own  life  at 
which' it  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  rated  by  others,  cried  out,  louder  than  all  the  rest, 
"  A}',  ay — away  with  him.  I  have  had  enough  of  him,  and  so  has  the  country.  But 
do  him  no  bodily  harm — and,  for  God's  sake,  sirs,  if  ye  are  sure  that  ye  have 
thoroughly  disarmed  him,  put  up  your  swords,  dirks,  and  skenes,  for  you  will  certainly 
do  each  other  a  mischief." 

There  was  a  speedy  sheathing  of  weapons  at  the  King's  commands ;  for  those  who 
had  hitherto  been  brandishing  them  in  loyal  bravado,  began  thereby  to  call  to  mind  the 
extreme  dislike  wliich  his  Majesty  nourished  against  naked  steel,  a  foible  which  seemed  to 
be  as  constitution;d  as  his  timidity,  and  was  usually  ascribed  to  the  brutal  murder  of  Rizzio 
having  been  perpetrated  in  his  unfortunate  motlier's  presence  before  he  yet  saw  the  light. 

At  this  moment  the  Prince,  wlio  had  been  hunting  in  a  different  part  of  the  then 
extensive  Park,  and  had  received  some  hasty  and  confused  information  of  what  was 
going  forward,  came  rapidly  up,  with  one  or  two  noblemen  in  his  train,  and  amongst 
others  Lord  Dalgarno.  He  sprung  from  his  horse,  and  asked  eagerly  if  his  father 
were  wounded. 

"  Not  that  I  am  sensible  of.  Baby  Charles — but  a  wee  matter  exhausted,  with 
struggling  single-handed  with  the  assassin. — Steenie,  fill  us  a  cup  of  wine — the  leathern 
bottle  is  hanging  at  our  pommel. — Buss  me,  then,  Baby  Charles,"  continued  the 
monarch,  after  he  had  taken  this  cup  of  comfort;*  "O  man,  the  Commonwealth  and 
you  have  had  a  fair  escape  from  the  heavy  and  bloody  loss  of  a  dear  father ;  for  we  are 
pater  pat  rife,  as  vfeel  as  pater  Jamilias. —  Quis  de.^iderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus  tarn  cari 
capitis! — Wo  is  me,  black  cloth  would  have  been  dear  in  England,  and  dry  een  scarce!" 

And,  at  the  very  idea  of  the  general  grief  which  must  have  attended  his  death,  the 
good-natured  monarch  cried  heartily  himself. 

"Is  this  possible?"  said  Charles,  sternly;  for  his  pride  was  hurt  at  his  father's 
demeanour  on  the  one  hand,  while,  on  the  other,  he  felt  the  resentment  of  a  son  and  a 
subject,  at  the  supposed  attempt  on  the  King's  life.  "  Let  some  one  speak  who  has 
seen  what  happened — My  Lord  of  Buckingham  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Duke,  "'  that  I  saw  any  actual  violence  offered  to 
his  Majesty,  else  I  should  have  avenged  him  on  the  spot." 

"  You  would  have  done  wrong,  then,  in  your  zeal,  George,"  answered  the  Prince  ; 
"  such  offenders  were  better  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  laws.  But  was  the  villain 
not  struggling  with  his  Majesty  ?  " 

*  Roger  Coke,  in  his  detection  of  the  Court  and  State  of  England,  London, 
1697,  p.  70,  obsen-es  of  James  I.,  "  Thekingwas  excessively  addicted  to 
hunting,  and  drinking,  not  ordinary  French  and  Spanish  wines,  but  strong 
Greek  wines,  and  thought  he  would  compound  his  hunting  with  these 
wines;  and  to  that  purpose,  he  was  attended  by  a  special  officer,  who 
was,  as  much  as  he  could  be,  always  at  hand  to  fill  the  King's  cup  in  hunting 
when  he  called  for  iL  I  have  heard  my  father  say,  thai,  hunting  with  the 
King,  after  the  King  had  drank  of  the  wine,  he  also  drank  of  it;  and 
though  he  was  young,  and  of  a  healthful  disposition,  it  so  deranged  his  head 
that  itspoiled  his  pleasure  and  disordered  him  for  three  days  after.  Whether 
it  was  from  drinking  these  wines,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  King 
became  so  lazy  and  so  unwieldy,  that  he  was  trussed  on  horseback,  and  as 
he  was  set,  so  would  he  ride,  without  stirring  himself  in  the  saddle;  nay, 
when  his  hat  was  set  upon  his  head  he  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  alter 
it,  but  it  sate  as  it  was  put  on." 

The  trussing,  for  which  the  demipique  saddle  of  theday  afforded  par. 
ticular  facility,  is  alluded  to  in  the  te.xt ;  and  the  author,  among  other 
nicknacks  of  antiquity,  possesses  a  leathern  flask,   like   those  carried  by  '^--  '     -.tV'i'r 

sportsmen,  which  is  labelled,  "  King  James's  Hunting  Bottle,"  with  what 

autJienticity  is  uncertain.  Coke  seems  to  have  exaggerated  James's  taste  for  the  bottle.  Weldon  says  James  was  not  intem- 
perate in  his  drinking;  "  However,  in  his  old  age,  Buckingham's  jovial  suppers,  when  he  had  any  ttim  to  do  with  him,  made 
him  sometimes  overtaken,  which  he  would  the  nest  day  remember,  and  repent  with  tears.  It  is  true  he  drank  very  often, 
which  was  rather  out  of  a  custom  than  any  delight ;  and  his  drinks  were  of  that  kind  for  strength,  as  Frontiniack,  Canary, 
high  country  wine,  tent  wine,  and  Scottish  ale,  that  had  he  not  had  a  very  strong  brain,  he  might  have  been  daily  overtaken, 
though  he  seldom  drank  at  any  one  time  above  four  spoonfuls,  many  times  not  above  one  or  t\vo."  —  Secret  History  of  King 
/ouiM,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.  Edin.  1811. 
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"  I  cannot  term  it  so,  my  lord,"  said  tlie  Duke,  who,  with  many  faults,  would  have  dis- 
dained an  untruth ;  "  he  seemed  to  desire  to  detain  his  Majesty,  who,  on  the  contrary,  seemed 
to  wish  to  mount  his  horse;  but  they  have  found  pistols  on  liis  person,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
clamation, and,  as  it  proves  to  be  Nigel  Olifaunt,  of  whose  ungoverned  disposition  your 
Koyal  Highness  has  seen  some  samples,  we  seem  to  be  justified  in  apprehending  the  worst." 

"  Nigel  Olifaunt  !"  said  the  Prince;  "can  that  unhappy  man  so  soon  have  engaged 
in  a  new  tresspass  ?     Let  me  see  those  pistols." 

"  Ye  are  not  so  unwise  as  to  meddle  with  such  snap-haunches.  Baby  Charles?" 
said  James — "  Do  not  give  him  them,  Steenie — I  command  you  on  your  allegiance. 
They  may  go  off  of  their  own  accord,  wliilk  often  befalls. — You  will  do  it,  then? — 
Saw  ever  man  sic  wilful  bairns  as  we  are  cumbered  with! — Ilavena  we  guardsmen 
and  soldiers  enow,  but  ye  must  unload  the  weapons  yoursell — you,  the  heir  of  our  body 
and  dignities,  and  sae  mony  men  around  that  are  paid  for  venturing  life  in  our  cause?" 

But  without  regarding  his  father's  exclamations.  Prince  Charles,  with  the  obstinacy 
which  characterized  him  in  trifles,  as  well  as  matters  of  consequence,  persisted  iu 
unloading  the  pistolsi  with  his  own  hand,  of  the  double  bullets  with  which  each  was 
charged.  The  hands  of  all  around  were  held  up  in  astonishment  at  the  horror  of  the 
crime  supposed  to  have  been  intended,  and  the  escape  which  was  presumed  so  narrow. 

Nigel  had  not  yet  spoken  a  word — he  now  calmly  desired  to  be  heard. 

"  To  what  purpose?"  answered  the  Prince,  coldly.  "  You  knew  yourself  accused  of 
a  heavy  offence,  and,  instead  of  rendering  yourself  up  to  justice,  in  terms  of  the  procla- 
mation, you  arc  here  found  intruding  yourself  on  his  Majesty's  presence,  and  armed  with 
unlawful  weapons." 

"  ]May  it  please  you,  sir,"  answered  Nigel,  "  I  wore  these  unhappy  weapons  for  my 
own  defence ;  and  not  very  many  hours  since,  they  were  necessary  to  protect  the 
lives  of  others." 

"  Doubtless,  my  lord,"  answered  the  Prince,  still  calm  and  unmoved, — "  your  late 
mode  of  life,  and  the  associates  with  whom  you  have  lived,  have  made  you  familiar  with 
scenes  and  weapons  of  violence.     But  it  is  not  to,  me  you  are  to  plead  your  cause." 

"  Hear  me — hear  me,  noble  Prince  ! "  said  Nigel,  eagerly.  "  Hear  me  !  You — even 
you  yourself — may  one  day  ask  to  be  heard,  and  in  vain." 

"  How,  sir,"  said  the  Prince,  haughtily — "how  am  I  to  construe  that,  my  lord?" 

"  If  not  on  earth,  sir,"  replied  the  prisoner,  "  yet  to  Heaven  we  must  all  pray  for 
patient  and  favourableaudience." 

"  True,  my  lord,"  said  the  Prince,  bending  his  head  with  haughty  acquiescence ;  "  nor 
would  I  now  refuse  such  audience  to  you,  could  it  avail  you.  But  you  shall  suffer  no 
wrong.     We  will  ourselves  look  into  your  ca.se." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  answered  the  King,  "he  hath  made  appelJatio  ad  Cccsarem  —  we  will 
interrogate  Glenvarlochides  ourselves,  time  and  place  fitting ;  and,  in  the  meanwhile, 
have  him  and  his  weapons  away,  for  I  am  weary  of  the  sight  of  them." 

In  consequence  of  directions  hastily  given,  Nigel  was  accordingly  removed  from  the 
presence,  where,  however,  his  words  had  not  altogether  fallen  to  the  ground.*  "  This  is 
a  most  strange  matter,  George,"  said  tlie  Prince  to  the  favourite  ;  "  this  gentleman  hath 
a  good  countenance,  a  happy  presence,  and  much  calm  firmness  in  his  look  and  speech. 
I  cannot  think  he  would  attempt  a  crime  so  desperate  and  useless." 

*  I  cannot  here  omit  mentioning,  that  a  painting  of  the  ohl  scliool  is  in  existence  having  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the 
scene  described  in  this  Chapter,  although  it  be  nevertlieless  true  that  the  similarity  is  in  all  respects  casual,  and  that  the 
author  knew  not  of  the  existence  of  the  painting  till  it  was  sold,  amongst  others,  with  the  following  description  attached  to  it 
in  a  well-drawn-up  catalogue : — 

"FnEnEniGo  ZucriiF.no. 
**  Seme  OS  represented  in  the  Fottiinesof  Xijel,  tty  Frederigo  Ziicctiero,  the  King's  painter. 

"This  extraordinary  picture,  which,  independent  of  its  pictorial  merit,  has  been  esteemed  a  great  literary  curiosity, 
represents  most  faithfully  the  meeting,  in  Greenwich  Park,  between  King  James  and  Nigel  Oliphaunt,  as  described  in  tlic 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,  shewing  that  the  author  must  have  taken  the  anecdote  from  authenticated  facts.  In  tjie  centre  of  the 
picture  sits  KingJames  on  horseback,  very  erect  and  stitHy.  IJctween  tJie  King  and  Prince  Charles,  who  is  on  Uie  left  of  the 
picture,  the  Duke  of  Iluekingham  is  represented  riding  a  black  horse,  and  pointing  eagerly  towards  the  culprit,  Nigel  Oliphaunt, 
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"  I  profess  neitlier  love  nor  favour  to  the  young  man,"  nnswered  Buckingham,  whose 
liigh- spirited  ambition  bore  always  an  open  character  ;  "but  I  cannot  but  agree  witli  your 
Highness,  that  our  dear  gossip  hatli  been  something  hasty  in  apprehending  personal 
danger  from  him."* 

"  By  my  saul,  Steenie,  ye  are  not  blate,  to  say  so,"  said  tlic   x^        f\       f         P 
King.    "  Do  I  not  ken  the  smell  of  pouther,  think  ye?    Who  else  CMfHrt  r+(Jr^i,*fc0 
nosed  out  tlie  Fifth  of  November,  save  our  royal  selves  ?   Cecil,  *^  w 

and  Suffolk,  and  all  of  them,  were  at  fault,  like  sae  mony  mongrel  tikes,  when  I  puzzled 
it  out;  and  trow  ye  that  I  cannot  smell  pouther?  Why,  'sblood,  man,  Joannes  Barclaius 
thought  my  ingine  was  in  some  measure  inspiration,  and  terms  his  history  of  the  plot,  Series 
patt'facti  divinitmparricidii ;  and  Spondanus,  in  like  manner,  saith  of  us,  Divinitus  crasil." 

'•  The  land  was  happy  in  your  Majesty's  escape,"  said  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
"  and  not  less  in  the  quick  wit  which  tracked  that  labyrinth  of  treason  by  so  fine  and 
;;lmost  invisible  a  clew." 

"  Saul,  man,  Steenie,  ye  arc  right  !  There  are  few  youths  have  sic  true  judgment 
as  you,  respecting  the  wisdom  of  their  elders ;  and,  as  for  this  fause,  traitorous  smaik, 
1  doubt  he  is  a  hawk  of  the  same  nest.  Saw  ye  not  something  papistical  about  him  ? 
Let  them  look  that  he  bears  not  a  crucifix,  or  some  sic  Roman  trinket,  about  him." 

"  It  would  ill  become  me  to  attempt  the  exculpation  of  this  unhappy  man,"  said  Lord 
Daigarno,  "considering  the  height  of  his  present  attempt,  which  has  made  all  true  men's 
blood  curdle  in  their  veins.  Yet  I  cannot  avoid  intimating,  with  all  due  submission  to 
his  Majesty's  infallible  judgment,  in  justice  to  one  who  shewed  himself  formerly  only 
my  enemy,  though  he  now  displays  himself  in  much  blacker  colours,  that  this  Olifaunt 
always  appeared  to  me  more  as  a  Puritan  than  as  a  Papist." 

"  Ah,  Daigarno,  art  thou  there,  man?"  said  the  King.  "And  ye  behoved  to  keep 
back,  too,  and  leave  us  to  our  own  natural  strength  and  the  care  of  Providence,  when 
we  were  in  grips  with  the  villain  ! " 

"  Providence,  may  it  please  your  most  Gracious  Majesty,  would  not  fail  to  aid,  in 
such  a  strait,  the  care  of  thi-ee  weeping  kingdoms,"  said  Lord  Daigarno. 

"  Surely,  man — surely,"  replied  the  King — "  but  a  sight  of  your  father,  with  his  long 
whinyard,  would  have  been  a  blithe  matter  a  short  while  syne ;  and  in  future  we  will 
aid  the  ends  of  Providence  in  our  favour,  by  keeping  near  us  two  stout  beef-eaters  of 
the  guard. — And  so  this  Olifaunt  is  a  Puritan  ?— not  the  less  like  to  be  a  Papist,  for  all 
tliat — for  extremities  meet,  as  the  scholiast  proveth.  There  are,  as  I  have  proved  in  my 
book,  Puritans  of  papistical  principles — it  is  just  a  new  tout  on  an  auld  horn." 

who  is  standing  on  the  right  side  of  the  picture.  He  grasps  with  his  right  hand  a  gun,  or  cross-bow,  and  looks  angrily  towards 
the  King,  who  seems  somewhat  confused  and  alarmed.  Behind  Nigel,  his  servant  is  restraining  two  dogs,  which  are 
barking  fiercely.  Kigel  and  his  servant  are  both  clothed  in  red,  the  livery  of  the  Oliphaunt  family,  in  which,  to  tliis  day,  the 
town-ofiicers  of  Perth  are  clothed,  there  being  an  old  charter,  granting  to  the  Oliphaunt  family  the  privilege  of  dressing  the 
public  officers  of  Perth  in  their  livery.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  in  all  respects  equal  in  magnificence  of  dress  to  the  King 
or  the  Prince.  The  only  ditference  that  is  marked  between  him  and  royalty  is,  that  his  head  is  uncovered.  The  King  and  the 
Prince  wear  their  hats.  In  Letitia  Aikin's  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  King  James,  will  be  found  a  letter  from  Sir  Thomas 
Howard  to  Lord  L.  Harrington,  in  which  he  recommends  the  latter  to  come  to  court,  mentioning  that  his  Majesty  has  spoken 
favourably  of  him.  He  then  proceeds  to  give  him  some  advice,  by  which  he  is  likely  to  find  favour  in  the  King's  eyes.  He 
tells  him  to  wear  a  bushy  ruff,  well  starched;  and,  after  various  other  directions  as  to  his  dress,  he  concludes,  '  but,  above  all 
things,  fail  not  to  praise  the  roan  jennet  whereon  the  King  doth  daily  ride.'  In  this  picture.  King  James  is  represented  on 
the  identical  roan  jennet.  In  the  background  of  the  picture  are  seen  two  or  three  suspicious-looking  figures,  as  if  watching  the 
success  of  some  plot.  These  may  have  been  put  in  by  the  painter,  to  Hatter  the  King,  by  making  it  be  supposed  that  he  had 
actually  escaped,  or  successfully  combated,  some  serious  plot.  The  King  is  attended  by  a  numerous  band  of  courtiers  and 
attendants,  all  of  whom  seem  moving  forward  to  arrest  the  defaulter.  The  painting  of  this  picture  is  extremely  good,  but  the 
drawing  is  very  Gothic,  and  there  is  no  attempt  at  the  keeping  of  perspective.  The  picture  is  very  dark  and  obscure,  which 
considerably  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  scene." 

"  The  fears  of  James  for  his  personal  safety  were  often  excited  without  serious  grounds.  On  one  occasion,  having  been 
induced  to  vi.«it  a  coal-pit  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  he  was  conducted  a  little  way  under  the  sea,  and  brought  to  daylight  again  on 
a  small  island,  or  what  was  such  at  full  tide,  down  which  a  shaft  had  been  sunk.  James,  who  conceived  his  life  or  liberty 
aimed  at,  when  he  found  himself  on  an  islet  surrounded  by  the  sea,  instead  of  admiring,  as  liis  cicerone  hoped,  the  unexpected 
change  of  scene,  cried  Treason  with  all  his  might,  and  could  not  be  pacified  till  he  was  rowed  ashore.  At  Loehmaben  he 
took  an  equally  causeless  alarm  from  a  still  lighter  circumstance.  Some  rendisses,  a  fish  peculiar  to  the  Loeh,  were  presented 
to  the  royal  table  as  a  delicacy;  but  the  King,  who  was  not  familiar  with  their  appearance,  concluded  they  were  poisoned. 
and  broke  up  the  banquet  "with  most  admired  disorder  " 
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Here  the  King  was  reminded  by  the  Prince,  who  dreaded  perhaps  that  he  was  going 
to  recite  the  wliole  Basilicon  Doron,  that  it  would  be  best  to  move  towards  the  Palace, 
and  consider  what  was  to  be  done  for  satisfying  the  public  mind,  in  whom  the  morning's 
adventure  was  likely  to  excite  much  speculation.  As  they  entered  the  gate  of  the 
Palace,  a  female  bowed  and  presented  a  paper,  which  the  King  received,  and,  with  a 
sort  of  groan,  thrust  it  into  his  side-pocket.  The  Prince  expressed  some  curiosity  to 
know  its  contents.  "  The  valet  in  waiting  will  tell  you  them,"  said  the  King,  "  when 
I  strip  off  my  cassock.  D'ye  think.  Baby,  that  I  can  read  all  that  is  thrust  into  my 
hands  ?  See  to  me,  man," — (he  pointed  to  the  pockets  of  his  great  trunk  breeches, 
which  were  stuffed  with  papers), — "  We  are  like  an  ass — that  we  should  so  speak — 
stooping  betwixt  two  burdens.  Ay,  ay,  Asimts foitis  accumhens  inter  termiiios,  as  the 
Vulgate  hatli  it — Ay,  ay,  Vidi  ternim  quod  esset  optima,  ct  siipposui  humerum  ad 
portandum,  etfactus  sum  tributis  scrviens — I  saw  this  land  of  England,  and  became  an 
over-burdened  king  thereof." 

"  You  are  indeed  well  loaded,  my  dear  dad  and  gossip,"  said  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
receiving  the  papers  which  King  James  emptied  out  of  his  pockets. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  continued  the  monarch  ;  "  take  them  to  you  per'  aversionem,  bairns — the 
one  pouch  stuffed  with  petitions,  t  'other  with  pasquinadoes ;  a  fine  time  we  have  on 't. 
On  my  conscience,  I  believe  the  tale  of  Cadmus  was  hieroglyphical,  and  that  the  dragon's 
teeth  whiUi  he  sowed  were  the  letters  he  invented.  Ye  are  laughing.  Baby  Charles  ? — 
JMind  what  I  say. — When  I  came  here  first  frae  our  ain  country,  where  the  men  are 
as  rude  as  the  weather,  by  my  conscience,  England  was  a  bieldy  bit ;  one  would  have 
thought  the  King  had  little  to  do  but  to  walk  by  quiet  waters,  per  aquam  refectionix. 
But,  I  kenna  how  or  why,  the  place  is  sair  changed — read  that  libel  upon  us  and  on 
our  regimen.  The  dragon's  teeth  are  sown,  Baby  Chai-les ;  I  pray  God  they  bearna 
their  armed  harvest  in  your  day,  if  I  suld  not  live  to  see  it.  God  forbid  I  should,  for 
there  will  be  an  awful  day's  kemping  at  the  shearing  of  them." 

"  I  shall  know  how  to  stifle  the  crop  in  the  blade, — ha,  George?"  said  the  Prince, 
turning  to  the  favourite  with  a  look  expressive  of  some  contempt  for  his  fatlier's  appre- 
hensions, and  full  of  confidence  in  the  superior  firmness  and  decision  of  his  own  counsels. 

AVhile  this  discourse  was  passing,  Nigel,  in  charge  of  a  pursuivant-at-arms,  was 
pushed  and  dragged  through  the  small  town,  all  the  inhabitants  of  which,  having  been 
alarmed  by  the  report  of  an  attack  on  the  King's  life,  now  pressed  forward  to  see  the 
supposed  traitor.  Amid  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  he  could  descry  the  face  of  the 
victualler,  arrested  into  a  stare  of  stolid  wonder,  and  that  of  the  barber  grinning  betwixt 
horror  and  eager  curiosity.  He  thought  that  he  also  had  a  glimpse  of  his  waterman  in 
the  green  jacket. 

He  had  no  time  for  remarks,  being  placed  in  a  boat  with  the  pursuivant  and  two 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  and  rowed  up  the  river  as  fast  as  the  arms  of  six  stout  watermen 
could  ])ull  against  the  tide.  They  passed  the  groves  of  masts  which  even  then  astonished 
tlie  stranger  with  the  extended  commerce  of  London,  and  now  approached  those  low  and 
blackened  walls  of  curtain  and  b.astion,  which  exhibit  here  and  there  a  piece  of  ordnance, 
and  here  and  there  a  solitary  sentinel  under  arms,  but  have  otherwise  so  little  of  the 
military  terrors  of  a  citadel.  A  projecting  low-browed  arch,  which  had  lowered  over 
many  an  innocent,  and  many  a  guilty  head,  in  similar  circumstances  now  spread  its  dark 
frowns  over  that  of  Nigel.*  The  boat  was  put  close  up  to  the  broad  steps  against  which 
the  tide  was  lapping  its  lazy  wave.  The  warder  on  duty  looked  from  the  wicket,  and 
spoke  to  the  pursuivant  in  whispers.  In  a  few  minutes  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
appeared,  received,  and  granted  an  aeknowlrdgnient  for  the  body  of  Nigel,  Lord 
Glcnvarloeli. 

*  Traitor's  Gate,  which  opens  from  the  Tower  of  I.oncion  to  llic  Thames,  was,  as  its  name  implies,  that  by  which  persons 
accused  of  state  ofTences  were  conveyed  to  their  prison.  When  the  ti<le  is  making,  and  tlie  ancient  gate  is  belield  frwm 
within  the  buihlings,  it  used  to  be  a  most  striltingpart  of  the  old  fortress;  but  it  is  now  much  injurctl  in  appearance,  being 
half  built  up  with  masonry  to  si;i)port  a  steam  engine,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
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,  uf  Julius!  London's  lasting  shame; 
ly  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed! 


L 


SUCH  is  the  exclamation  of  Gray. 
Bantlello,  long  before  liim,  has  said  some- 
thing like  it ;  and  the  same  sentiment 
must,  in  some  shape  or  other,  have  fre- 
quently occurred  to  those  who,  remem- 
bering the  fate  of  other  captives  in  that 
memorable  state-prison,  may  have  had  but  too  much  reason  to  anticipate  their  own. 
The  dark  and  low  arch,  which  seemed,  like  the  entrance  to  Dante's  Hell,  to  forbid  hope 
of  regress — the  muttered  sounds  of  the  warders,  and  petty  formalities  observed  in 
opening  and  shutting  the  grated  wicket — the  cold  and  constrained  salutation  of  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  fortress,  who  shewed  his  prisoner  that  distant  and  measured  respect 
which  authority  pays  as  a  tax  to  decorum,  all  struck  upon  Nigel's  heart,  impressing 
on  him  the  cruel  consciousness  of  captivity. 

"  I  am  a  prisoner,"  he  said,  the  words  escaping  from  him  almost  unawares  ;   "  I  am  a 
prisoner,  and  in  the  Tower  !  " 
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The  Lieutenant  bowed — "  And  it  is  my  duty,"  he  said,  "  to  shew  your  lordship  to  your 
chamber,  where,  I  am  compelled  to  say,  my  orders  are  to  place  you  under  some  restraint. 
I  will  make  it  as  easy  as  my  duty  permits." 

Nigel  only  bowed  in  return  to  this  compliment,  and  followed  the  Lieutenant  to  the 
ancient  buildings  on  the  western  side  of  the  parade,  and  adjoining  to  the  chapel,  used  in 
those  days  as  a  state  prison,  but  in  ours  as  the  mess-room  of  the  officers  of  the  guard 
upon  duty  at  the  fortress.  The  double  doors  were  unlocked,  the  prisoner  ascended  a 
few  steps,  followed  by  the  Lieutenant,  and  a  warder  of  the  higher  class.  They  entered 
a  large,  but  irregular,  low-roofed,  and  dark  apartment,  exhibiting  a  very  scanty  pro- 
portion of  furniture.  The  warder  had  orders  to  light  a  fire,  and  attend  to  Lord 
Gleiivarloch's  commands  in  all  things  consistent  with  his  duty  ;  and  the  Lieutenant, 
having  made  his  reverence  with  the  customary  compliment,  that  he  trusted  his  lordship 
would  not  long  remain  under  his  guardianship,  took  his  leave. 

Nigel  would  have  asked  some  questions  of  the  warder,  who  remained  to  put  the 
apartment  into  order,  but  the  man  had  caught  the  spirit  of  his  office.  lie  seemed  not  to 
hear  some  of  the  prisoner's  questions,  though  of  the  most  ordinary  kind,  did  not  reply  to 
others,  and  when  he  did  speak,  it  was  in  a  short  and  sullen  tone,  which,  though  not 
positively  disrespectful,  was  such  as  at  least  to  encourage  no  farther  communication. 

Nigel  left  him,  therefore,  to  do  his  work  in  silence,  and  proceeded  to  amuse  himself 
with  the  melancholy  task  of  deciphering  the  names,  mottoes,  verses,  and  hieroglyphics, 
with  which  his  predecessors  in  captivity  had  covered  the  walls  of  their  prison-house. 
There  he  saw  the  names  of  many  a  forgotten  sufferer  mingled  with  others  which  will 
continue  in  remembrance  until  English  history  shall  perisli.  There  were  the  pious 
effusions  of  the  devout  Catholic,  poured  forth  on  the  eve  of  his  sealing  his  profession  at 
Tyburn,  mingled  with  those  of  the  firm  protestant,  about  to  feed  the  fires  of  Smithfield. 
There  the  slender  hand  of  the  unfortunate  Jane  Graj-,  whose  fiite  was  to  draw  tears  from 
future  generations,  might  be  contrasted  with  the  bolder  touch  which  impressed  deep  on  the 
walls  the  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff,  the  proud  emblem  of  the  proud  Dudleys.  It  was  like 
the  roll  of  the  prophet,  a  record  of  lamentation  and  mourning,  and  yet  not  unmixed  with 
brief  interjections  of  resignation,  and  sentences  expressive  of  the  firmest  resolution.* 

In  the  sad  task  of  examining  the  miseries  of  his  predecessors  in  captivity,  Lord 
Glenvarlocli  was  interrupted  by  the  sudden  opening  of  the  door  of  his  prison-room.  It 
was  the  warder,  who  came  to  inform  him,  that,  by  order  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
his  lordsliip  was  to  have  the  society  and  attendance  of  a  fellow-prisoner  in  his  place  of 
confinement.  Nigel  replied  hastily,  that  he  wished  no  attendance,  and  would  rather  be 
left  alone  ;  but  the  warder  gave  him  to  understand,  with  a  kind  of  grumbling  civility, 
that  the  Lieutenant  was  the  best  judge  how  his  prisoners  should  be  accommodated,  and 
that  he  would  have  no  trouble  with  the  boy,  who  was  such  a  slip  of  a  thing  as  was  scarce 
worth  turning  a  key  upon.—"  Tliere,  Giles,"  he  said,  "  bring  the  child  in." 

Another  warder  put  the  "  lad  before  liim"  into  the  room,  and,  both  withdrawing,  bolt 
crashed  and  chain  clanged,  as  they  replaced  these  ponderous  obstacles  to  freedom.  Tiie 
boy  was  clad  in  a  gray  suit  of  the  finest  cloth,  laid  down  with  silver  lace,  with  a  buff- 
coloured  cloak  of  the  same  pattern.  His  cap,  which  was  a  Montero  of  black  velvet,  was 
pulled  over  his  brows,  and,  with  the  profusion  of  his  long  ringlets,  almost  concealed  his 
face.  He  stood  on  the  very  spot  where  the  warder  had  quitted  his  collar,  about  two 
steps  from  the  door  of  the  apartment,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  every  joint 
trembling  with  confusion  and  terror.  Nigel  could  well  have  dispensed  with  his  society, 
but  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  behold  distress,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  without 
endeavouring  to  relieve  it. 

"  Ciieer  up,"  he  said,  "  my  pretty  lad.  AVe  arc  to  be  companions,  it  seems,  for  a 
little  time — at  least  I  trust  your  confinement  will  be  short,  since  you  arc  too  young  to 

*  These  memorials  of  illustrious  criminals,  or  of  innocent  persons  who  had  the  fate  of  such,  are  still  prescr\-cd,  tltough  at 
one  time,  in  the  course  of  repairing  the  rooms,  they  were  in  sonic  <lnny;er  of  hcingwhitewashcd.  They  arejirc^erved  at  present 
with  becoming  respect,  and  liave  most  of  Ihcni  been  engraved. —Siv  D  IV  l.EVs  Ilislmijnnil  .hrlii/Nilies  nf  Ihe  Tomer  of  London. 
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have  done  aught  to  deserve  long  restraint.  Come,  come — do  not  be  discouraged.  Your 
hand  is  cold  and  trembles !  the  air  is  warm  too — but  it  may  be  the  djimp  of  this  dark- 
some room.  Place  you  by  the  fire. — What !  weeping-ripe,  my  little  man  ?  I  pray  you, 
do  not  be  a  child.  You  ha^■e  no  beard  yet,  to  be  dishonom-ed  by  your  tears,  but  yet 
you  should  not  cry  like  a  girl.  Think  you  are  only  shut  up  for  placing  truant,  and  you 
can  pass  a  day  without  weeping,  surely." 

The  boy  suffered  himself  to  be  led  and  seated  by  the  fire,  but,  after  retaining  for  a 
long  time  the  very  posture  which  he  assumed  in  sitting  down,  he  suddenly  changed  it  in 
order  to  wring  his  hands  with  an  air  of  the  bitterest  distress,  and  then,  spreading  them 
before  his  face,  wept  so  plentifully,  th;it  the  tears  found  their  way  in  floods  through  his 
slender  fingers. 

Nigel  was  in  some  degree  rendered  insensible  to  his  own  situation,  by  his  feelings  for 
the  intense  agony  by  which  so  young  and  beautiful  a  creature  seemed  to  be  utterly  over- 
wlielmed ;  and,  sitting  down  close  beside  the  boy,  he  applied  the  most  soothing  terms 
which  occurred  to  endeavour  to  alleviate  his  distress  ;  and  with  an  action  which  the 
difference  of  their  age  rendered  natural,  drew  his  hand  kindly  along  the  long  hair  of  the 
disconsolate  child.  The  lad  appeared  so  shy  as  even  to  shrink  from  this  slight  approach 
to  familiarity — yet,  when  Lord  Glenvarloch,  perceiving  and  allowing  for  his  timidity,  sat 
down  on  the  farther  side  of  the  fire,  he  appeared  to  be  more  at  his  ease,  and  to  hearken 
with  some  apparent  interest  to  the  arguments  which  from  time  to  time  Nigel  used,  to 
induce  him  to  moderate,  at  least,  the  violence  of  his  grief.  As  the  boy  listened,  his  tears, 
though  they  continued  to  flow  freely,  seemed  to  escape  from  their  source  more  easily, 
Lis  sobs  were  less  convulsive,  and  became  gradually  changed  into  low  sighs,  which 
succeeded  each  other,  indicating  as  much  sorrow,  perhaps,  but  less  alarm  than  his  first 
transports  had  shewn. 

"  Tell  me  who  and  what  you  are,  my  pretty  boy,"  said  Nigel.  "  Consider  me,  child,  as 
a  companion,  who  wishes  to  be  kind  to  you,  would  you  but  teach  him  how  he  can  be  so." 

"  Sir — my  lord,  I  mean,"  answered  the  boy,  very  timidly,  and  in  a  voice  which  could 
scarce  be  heard  even  across  the  brief  distance  which  divided  them,  "  you  are  very  good 
— and  I — am  very  unhappy " 

A  second  fit  of  tears  interrupted  what  else  he  had  intended  to  say,  and  it  required 
a  renewal  of  Lord  Glenvarloch's  good-natured  expostulations  and  encouragements,  to 
bring  him  once  more  to  such  composure  as  rendered  the  lad  capable  of  expressing  himself 
intelligibly.  At  length,  however,  he  was  able  to  say — '•  I  am  sensible  of  your  goodness, 
my  lord — and  grateful  for  it — but  I  am  a  poor  unhappy  creature,  and,  what  is  worse, 
have  myself  only  to  thank  for  my  misfortunes." 

•'  We  are  seldom  absolutely  miserable,  my  young  acquaintance,"  said  Nigel,  "  without 
being  ourselves  more  or  less  responsible  for  it — I  may  well  say  so,  otherwise  I  had  not 
been  here  to-day — but  you  are  very  young,  and  can  have  but  little  to  answer  for." 

"  Oh,  sir  !  I  wish  I  could  say  so — I  have  been  self-willed  and  obstinate — and  rash  and 
ungovernable — and  now — now,  how  dearly  do  I  pay  the  price  of  it ! " 

"  Pshaw,  my  boy,"  replied  Nigel ;  "  this  must  be  some  childish  frolic — some  breaking 
out  of  bounds — some  truant  trick — And  yet  how  should  any  of  these  have  brought  you 
to  the  Tower? — There  is  something  mysterious  about  you,  young  man,  which  I  must 
inquire  into." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  my  lord,  there  is  no  harm  about  me,"  said  the  boy,  more  moved  it 
would  seem  to  confession  by  the  last  words,  by  which  he  seemed  considerably  alarmed, 
than  by  all  the  kind  expostulations  and  arguments  which  Nigel  had  previously  used. 
"  I  am  innocent — that  is,  I  have  done  wrong,  but  nothing  to  deserve  being  in  this 
frightful  place." 

"  Tell  me  the  truth,  then,"  said  Nigel,  in  a  tone  in  which  command  mingled  with 
encouragement ;  "  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  me,  and  as  little  to  hope,  perhaps — yet' 
placed  as  I  am,  I  would  know  with  whom  I  speak." 
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"  "With  an  unhappy — boy,  sir — and  idle  and  truantly  disposed,  as  your  lordship  said," 
answered  the  hid,  looking  up,  and  shewing  a  countenance  in  which  paleness  and  blushes 
succeeded  each  other,  as  fear  and  sharaefacedness  alternately  had  influence.  "  I  left  my 
father's  house  without  leave,  to  see  the  King  hunt  in  the  Park  at  Greenwich  ;  there  came 
a  cry  of  treason,  and  all  the  gates  were  shut — I  was  frightened,  and  hid  myself  in  a 
thicket,  and  I  was  found  by  some  of  the  rangers  and  examined^  and  they  said  I  gave  no 
good  account  of  myself — and  so  I  was  sent  hither." 

"  I  am  an  unhappy,  a  most  unhappy  being,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  rising  and  walking 
through  the  apartment ;  "  nothing  approaches  me  but  shares  my  own  bad  late  !  Death 
and  imprisonment  dog  my  steps,  and  involve  all  who  are  found  near  me.  Yet  this  boy's 
story  sounds  strangely. — You  say  you  were  examined,  my  young  friend — Let  me  pray 
you  to  say  whether  you  told  your  name,  and  your  means  of  gaining  admission  into  the 
I'ark — if  so,  they  surely  would  not  have  detained  you  !" 

"  Oh,  my  lord,"  said  the  boy,"  I  took  care  not  to  tell  them  the  name  of  the  friend 
that  let  me  in  ;  and  as  to  my  father — I  would  not  he  knew  where  I  now  am  for  all  the 
wealth  in  London  ! " 

"  But  you  do  not  expect,"  said  Nigel,  "  that  they  will  dismiss  you,  till  you  let  them 
know  who  and  what  you  are?" 

"  AVhat  good  will  it  do  them  to  keep  so  useless  a  creature  as  myself?"  said  the  boy ; 
"  they  must  let  me  go,  were  it  but  out  of  shame." 

"  Do  not  trust  to  that  — tell  me  your  name  and  station — I  will  communicate  them  to 
the  Lieutenant — he  is  a  man  of  quality  and  honour,  and  will  not  only  be  willing  to  procure 
your  liberation,  but  also,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  intercede  with  your  father.  I  am  partly 
answerable  for  such  poor  aid  as  I  can  afford,  to  get  you  out  of  this  embarrassment,  since 
I  occasioned  the  alarm  owing  to  which  you  were  arrested ;  so  tell  me  your  name,  and 
your  father's  name." 

"  My  name  to  yov  ?  Oh,  never,  never ! "  answered  the  boy,  in  a  tone  of  deep  emotion, 
the  cause  of  which  Nigel  could  not  comprehend. 

"  Are  you  so  much  afraid  of  me,  young  man,"  he  replied,  "  because  I  am  here  accused 
and  a  prisoner  ?  Consider,  a  man  may  be  both,  and  deserve  neither  suspicion  nor 
restraint.  Why  should  you  distrust  me  ?  You  seem  friendless,  and  I  am  myself  so 
much  in  the  same  circumstances,  that  I  cannot  but  pity  your  situation  when  I  reflect  on 
my  own.     Be  wise;  I  have  spoken  kindly  to  you — I  mean  as  kindly  as  I  speak." 

"  Oh,  I  doubt  it  not,  I  doubt  it  not,  my  lord,"  said  the  boy,  "  and  I  could  tell  you  all 
— that  is,  almost  aU." 

"  Tell  me  nothing,  my  young  friend,  excepting  what  may  assist  me  in  being  useful  to 
you,"  said  Nigel. 

"  You  are  generous,  my  lord,"  said  the  boy  ;  "  and  I  am  sure — Oh,  sure,  I  might 
safely  trust  to  your  honour — But  yet — but  yet — I  am  .so  sore  beset — I  have  been  so  rash, 
so  unguarded — I  can  never  tell  you  of  my  folly.  Besides,  I  have  already  told  too  much 
to  one  who.se  heart  I  thought  I  had  moved — yet  I  find  myself  here." 

"  To  whom  did  you  make  this  disclosure?"  said  Nigel. 

"  I  dare  not  tell,"  replied  the  youth. 

"  There  is  something  singular  about  you,  my  j'oung  friend,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch, 
withdrawing  with  a  gentle  degree  of  compulsion  the  hand  with  which  the  boy  had  again 
covered  his  eyes ;  "  do  not  pain  yourself  with  thinking  on  your  situation  just  at  present 
— your  pulse  is  high,  and  your  hand  feverish — lay  yourself  on  yonder  pallet,  and  try  to 
compose  yourself  to  sleep.  It  is  the  readiest  and  best  remedy  for  the  fancies  with  which 
you  are  worrying  yourself" 

"  1  thank  you  for  your  considerate  kindness,  my  lord,"  said  the  boy;  "with  your 
leave  I  will  remain  for  a  little  space  quiet  in  this  chair — I  am  better  thus  than  on 
tlie  couch.  I  can  think  undisturbedly  on  what  I  have  done,  and  have  still  to  do  ;  and  if 
God  sends  slumber  to  a  creature  so  exhausted,  it  shall  be  most  welcome." 
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So  saying,  tlie  boy  drew  liis  liand  from  Lord  Nigel's,  and,  drawing  around  Iiim  and 
partly  over  his  face  tUe  folds  of  his  ample  cloak,  he  resigned  himself  to  sleep  or  medita- 
tion, while  his  companion,  notwithstanding  the  exhausting  scenes  of  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding day,  continued  his  pensive  walk  up  and  down  the  apartment. 

Every  reader  has  experienced,  that  times  occur,  when,  far  from  being  lords  of  external 
circumslances,  man  is  unable  to  rule  even  the  wayward  realm  of  his  own  thoughts.  It 
was  Nigel's  natural  wish  to  consider  his  own  situation  coolly,  and  fix  on  the  course 
w^hich  it  became  him  as  a  man  of  sen50  and  courage  to  adopt;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  him- 
self, and  notwithstanding  the  deep  interest  of  the  critical  state  in  which  he  was  placed, 
it  did  so  happen  that  his  fellow-prisoner's  situation  occupied  more  of  his  thoughts 
than  did  his  own.  There  was  no  accounting  for  this  wandering  of  the  imagination,  but 
also  there  was  no  striving  with  it.  The  pleading  tones  of  one  of  the  sweetest  voices  he 
had  ever  heard,  still  rung  in  his  ear,  tiiough  it  seemed  that  sleep  had  now  fettered  the 
tongue  of  the  speaker.  He  drew  near  on  tiptoe  to  satisfy  himself  whether  it  were  so. 
The  folds  of  the  cloak  hid  the  lower  part  of  his  face  entirely  ;  but  the  bonnet,  which  had 
fallen  a  little  aside,  permitted  him  to  sec  the  forehead  streaked  with  blue  veins,  the  closed 
eyes,  and  the  long  silken  eyelashes. 

"  Poor  child,"  said  Nigel  to  himself,  as  he  looked  on  him,  nestled  up  as  it  were  in  the 
folds  of  his  mantle,  "  the  dew  is  yet  on  thy  eyelashes,  and  thou  hast  fairly  wept  thyself 
asleep.  Sorrow  is  a  rough  nurse  to  one  so  young  and  delicate  as  thou  art.  Peace  be  to 
thy  slumbers,  I  will  not  disturb  them.  My  own  misfortunes  require  my  attention,  and 
it  is  to  their  contemplation  that  I  must  resign  myself." 

He  attempted  to  do  so,  but  was  crossed  at  every  turn  by  conjectures  which  in- 
truded themselves  as  before,  and  which  all  regarded  the  sleeper  rather  than  himself.  He 
was  angry  and  vexed,  and  expostulated  with  himself  concerning  the  overweening  interest 
which  he  took  in  the  concerns  of  one  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  saving  that  the  boy 
was  forced  into  his  company,  perhaps  as  a  spy,  by  those  to  whose  custody  he  was 
committed — but  the  spell  could  not  be  broken,  and  the  thoughts  which  he  struggled 
to  dismiss,  continued  to  haunt  him. 

Thus  passed  half  au  hour,  or  more ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  the  harsh  sound 
of  the  revolving  bolts  was  again  heard,  and  the  voice  of  the  warder  announced  that  a 
man  desired  to  speak  with  Lord  Glenvarloch.  "  A  man  to  speak  with  me,  under  my 
present  circumstances! — Who  can  it  be?"  And  John  Christie,  his  landlord  of  Paul's 
Wharf,  resolved  his  doubts,  by  entering  the  apartment.  "Welcome — most  welcome, 
mine  honest  landlord!"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch.  "How  could  I  have  dreamt  of  seeing 
j'ou  in  my  present  close  lodgings?"  And  at  the  same  time,  with  the  frankness  of  old 
kindness,  he  walked  up  to  Christie,  and  offei'ed  his  hand  ;  but  John  started  back  as  from 
the  look  of  a  basilisk. 

"Keep  your  courtesies  to  yourself,  my  lord,"  said  he,  gruflly  ;  "I  have  had  as  many 
of  them  already  as  may  serve  me  for  my  life." 

"  Why,  Master  Christie,"  said  Nigel,  "  what  means  this?  I  trust  I  have  not  offended'' 
you." 

"  Ask  me  no  questions,  my  lord,"  said  Christie,  bluntly.  "  I  am  a  man  of  peace, — 
I  came  not  hither  to  wrangle  with  you  at  this  place  and  season.  Just  suppose  that 
I  am  well  informed  of  all  the  obligenients  from  your  honour's  nobleness,  and  then 
acquaint  me,  in  as  few  words  as  may  be,  where  is  the  unhappy  woman — What  have 
you  done  with  her  ?  " 

"What  have  I  done  with  her!"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch — "Done  with  whom? 
I  know  not  what  j'ou  are  speaking  of." 

"  Oh,  yes,  my  lord,"  said  Christie  :  "  play  surprise  as  well  as  you  will,  you  must  have 
some  guess  that  I  am  speaking  of  tlie  poor  fool  that  was  my  wife,  till  she  became 
your  lordship's  light-o'-love." 

"  Your  wife  !     Has  your  wife  left  you  ?  and,  if  she  has,  do  you  come  to  ask  her  of  me  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  my  lord ;  singular  as  it  may  seem,"  returned  Christie,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  iron}', 
and  with  a  sort  of  grin  widely  discording  from  the  discomposure  of  his  features,  the 
gleam  of  liis  eye,  and  the  frotii  which  stood  otj  his  lip,  "  I  do  come  to  msike  that  demand 
of  your  lordsliip.  Doubtless,  you  arc  surprised  I  should  take  the  trouble  ;  but,  I  cannot 
tell,  great  men  and  little  men  think  differently.  She  has  lain  in  my  bosom,  and  drunk 
of  my  cup ;  and,  such  as  she  is,  I  cannot  forget  that — though  I  will  never  see  her  again 
— she  must  not  starve,  my  lord,  or  do  worse,  to  gain  bread,  though  I  reckon  your  lord- 
ship may  think  I  am  robbing  the  public  in  trying  to  change  her  courses." 

"  By  my  faith  as  a  Christian,  by  my  honour  as  a  gentleman,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch, 
"  if  aught  amiss  has  chanced  with  your  wife,  I  know  nothing  of  it.  I  trust  in  Heaven 
you  are  as  much  mistaken  in  imputing  guilt  to  her,  as  in  supposing  me  her  partner  in  it." 

"Fie!  fie!  my  lord,"  said  Christie,  "why  will  you  make  it  so  tough?  She  is  but  the 
wife  of  a  clod-pated  old  chandler,  who  was  idiot  enough  to  marry  a  wench  twenty  years 
younger  than  himself.  Your  lordship  cannot  have  more  glory  by  it  than  you  have  had 
already ;  and,  as  for  advantage  and  solace,  I  take  it  Dame  Nelly  is  now  unnecessary  to 
your  gratification.  I  should  be  sorry  to  interrupt  the  course  of  your  pleasure  ;  an  old 
wittol  should  have  more  consideration  of  his  condition.  But,  your  precious  lordship 
being  mewed  up  here  among  other  choice  jewels  of  the  kingdom.  Dame  Nelly  cannot, 

I  take  it,  be  admitted  to  share  the  hours  of  dalliance  which "     Here  the  incensed 

husband  stammered,  broke  off  his  tone  of  irony,  and  proceeded,  striking  his  staff  against 
the  ground — "  Oh  that  these  false  limbs  of  yours,  which  I  wish  had  been  hamstrung  when 
they  first  crossed  my  honest  threshold,  were  free  from  the  fetters  they  have  well  deserved! 
I  would  give  you  the  odds  of  your  youth,  and  your  weapon,  and  would  bequeath  my  soul 
to  the  foul  fiend  if  I,  with  this  piece  of  oak,  did  not  make  you  such  an  example  to  all 
ungrateful,  pick-thank  courtiers,  that  it  should  be  a  proverb  to  the  end  of  time,  how 
John  Christie  swaddled  his  wife's  fine  leman!" 

"  I  understand  not  your  insolence,"  said  Nigel,  "  but  I  forgive  it,  because  you  labour 
under  some  strange  delusion.  In  so  far  as  I  can  comprehend  your  vehement  ciiarge,  it 
is  entirely  undeserved  on  my  part.     You  seem  to  impute  to  me  the  seduction  of  your 

wife I  trust  she  is  innocent.      For  me,  at    least,  she  is  as  innocent  as  an  angel  in 

bliss.  I  never  thought  of  her — never  touched  her  hand  or  check,  save  in  honourable 
courtesy." 

"Oh,  ay — courtesy!— that  is  the  very  word.  She  always  praised  your  lordship's 
honouraUe  courtesy.  Ye  have  cozened  me  between  ye,  with  your  courtesy.  My  lord — 
my  lord,  you  came  to  us  no  very  wealthy  man — you  know  it.  It  was  for  no  lucre  of 
gain  I  took  you  and  your  swash-buckler,  your  Don  Diego  yonder,  under  my  poor  roof. 
I  never  cared  if  the  little  room  were  let  or  no ;  I  could  live  without  it.  If  3'ou  could 
not  have  paid  for  it,  you  should  never  have  been  asked.  All  the  wharf  knows  John 
Christie  has  the  means  and  spirit  to  do  a  kindness.  When  you  first  darkened  my  honest 
door-way,  I  was  as  happy  as  a  man  need  to  be,  who  is  no  youngster,  and  has  the 
rheumatism.  Nelly  was  the  kindest  and  best-humoured  wench — we  might  have  a  word 
now  and  then   about  a  gown  or  a  ribbon,  but  a  kinder  soul  on  the  whole,  and  a  more 

careful,  considering  her  years,  till  you  came — and  what  is  she  now  ! But  I  will  not 

be  a  fool  to  cry,  if  I  can  help  it.  What  she  is,  is  not  tlie  question,  but  nhere  she  is ; 
and  that  I  must  learn,  sir,  of  you." 

"  How  can  you,  when  I  tell  you,"  replied  Nigel,  "  that  I  am  as  ignorant  as  yourself, 
or  rather  much  more  so  ?  Till  this  moment  I  never  heard  of  any  disagreement  betwixt 
your  dame  and  you." 

"  That  is  a  lie,"  said  John  Christie,  bluntly. 

"How,  you  base  villain!"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch— "do  you  presume  on  my 
situation?  If  it  were  not  that  I  hold  you  mad,  and  perhaps  made  so  by  some  wrong 
sustained,  you  should  find  my  being  weaponless  were  no  protection.  I  woidd  1  e;it  your 
brains  out  against  the  wall." 
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"Ay,  ay,"  answered  Clnistie,  "bully  as  ye  list.  Ye  Iiave  been  at  the  orJiuarics,  and 
in  Alsatia,  and  learned  tiie  ruffian's  rant,  I  doubt  not.  But  I  repeat,  you  have  spoken 
an  untruth,  when  you  s;iid  you  knew  not  of  my  wife's  falsehood  ;  for  when  you  were 
twitted  with  it  among  your  gay  mates,  it  was  a  common  jest  among  you,  and  your  lord- 
ship took  all  the  credit  they  would  give  you  for  your  gallantry  and  gratitude." 

There  was  a  mixture  of  truth  in  this  part  of  the  charge,  which  disconcerted  Lord 
Glenvarloch  exceedingly  ;  for  he  could  not,  as  a  man  of  honour,  deny  that  Lord  Ual- 
garno,  and  others,  had  occasionally  jested  with  him  on  the  subject  of  Dame  Nelly,  and 
that,  though  he  had  not  played  exactly  lo  fanfnron  des  vices  qu'il  n'avoit  pas,  he  had  not 
at  least  been  sufficiently  anxious  to  clear  Iiimself  of  the  suspicion  of  such  a  crime  to  men 
who  considered  it  as  a  merit.  It  was  therefore  with  some  hesitation,  and  in  a  sort  of 
qualifying  tone,  that  he  admitted  that  some  idle  jests  had  passed  upon  such  a  supposition, 
although  without  the  least  foundation  in  truth.  John  Christie  would  not  listen  to  his 
vindication  any  longer.  "  By  your  own  account,"  he  said,  "  you  permitted  lies  to  be  told 
of  you  in  jest.  How  do  I  know  you  are  speaking  truth,  now  you  are  serious  ?  You 
thought  it,  I  suppose,  a  fine  thing  to  wear  the  reputation  of  having  dishonoured  an 
honest  family, — who  will  not  think  that  you  had  real  grounds  for  your  base  bravado  to 
rest  upon  ?  I  will  not  believe  otherwise  for  one,  and  therefore,  my  lord,  mark  what 
I  have  lo  say.  You  are  now  yourself  in  trouble — As  you  hope  to  come  through  it 
safely,  and  without  loss  of  life  and  property,  tell  me  where  this  unhappy  woman  is.  Tell 
me,  if  you  hope  for  heaven — tell  me,  if  you  fear  hell — tell  me,  as  you  would  not  have 
the  curse  of  an  utterly  ruined  woman,  and  a  broken-hearted  man,  attend  you  through 
life,  and  bear  witness  against  you  at  the  Great  Day,  which  shall  come  after  death.  You 
ai-e  moved,  my  lord,  I  see  it.  I  cannot  forget  the  wrong  you  have  done  me.  I  cannot 
even  promise  to  forgive  it — but — tell  me,  and  you  shall  never  see  me  again,  or  hear  more 
of  my  reproaches." 

"  Unfortunate  man,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  "  you  have  said  more,  far  more  than 
enough,  to  move  me  deeply.  Were  I  at  liberty,  I  would  lend  you  my  best  aid  to  search 
out  him  who  has  wronged  you,  the  rather  that  I  do  suspect  my  having  been  your  lodger 
has  been  in  some  degree  the  remote  cause  of  bringing  the  spoiler  into  the  sheepfold." 

"  I  am  glad  your  lordship  grants  me  so  much,"  said  John  Christie,  resuming  the  tone 
of  imbittered  irony  with  which  he  had  opened  the  singular  conversation;  "I  will  spare 
you  farther  rejiroach  and  remonstrance — your  mind  is  made  up,  and  so  is  mine. —  So,  ho, 
warder!"  The  warder  entered,  and  John  went  on, — "  I  want  to  get  out,  brother.  Look 
well  to  your  charge — it  were  better  that  half  the  wild  beasts  in  their  dens  yonder  were 
turned  loose  upon  Tower-Hill,  than  that  this  same  smooth-faced,  civil-spoken  gentleman, 
were  again  returned  to  honest  men's  company." 

So  saying,  he  hastily  left  the  apartment ;  and  Nigel  had  full  leisure  to  lament  the 
waywardness  of  his  fate,  which  seemed  never  to  tire  of  persecuting  him  for  crimes  of 
which  he  was  innocent,  and  investing  him  with  the  appearances  of  guilt  which  his  mind 
abhorred.  He  could  not,  however,  help  acknowledging  to  himself,  that  all  the  pain 
which  he  might  sustain  from  the  present  accusation  of  John  Christie,  was  so  far 
deserved,  from  his  having  suffi^red  himself,  out  of  vanit}',  or  rather  an  unwillin"-ness  to 
encounter  ridicule,  to  be  supposed  capable  of  a  base  inhospitable  crime,  merely  because 
fools  called  it  an  affiiir  of  gallantry  ;  and  it  was  no  balsam  to  the  wound,  when  he  recol- 
lected what  Richie  had  told  him  of  his  having  been  ridiculed  behind  his  back  by  the 
gallants  of  the  ordinary,  for  affecting  the  reputation  of  an  intrigue  which  he  had  not  in 
reality  spirit  enough  to  have  carried  on.  His  simulation  had,  in  a  word,  placed  him  in  the 
unlucky  predicament  of  being  rallied  as  a  braggart  amongst  the  dissipated  youths,  with 
whom  tiie  reality  of  the  amour  would  have  given  him  credit;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  was  branded  as  an  inhospitable  seducer  by  the  injured  husband,  who  was  obstinately 
persuaded  of  his  guilt. 


®|iapUr  tlni  'CiE)rati=ilii[i!t'l)t. 


How  fares  the  man  on  whom  good  men  wonld  look 
■With  eyes  where  scorn  and  censure  combated, 
But  that  kind  Christian  love  hath  taught  the  Jcsson- 
That  they  who  merit  most  contempt  and  hate, 

Do  most  deserve  our  pity. 

Old  Plai 


T  might  have  seemed  natural  that  the  visit  of  John  Christie  should  have 
\j^  entirely  diverted  Nigel's  attention  from  his  sliimhering  companion,  and,  for 
i£r^  a  time,  such  was  the  immediate  effect  of  tlic  chain  of  new  ideas  wliich  the 
'^4^  incident  introduced  ;    yet,  soon  after  the  injured  man   had    departed,   Lord 

Glenvarloch  hegan  to  think  it  extraordinary  that  the  boy  should  have  slept  so  soundly, 

while  tliey  talked  loudly  in  his  vicinity.     Yet  he  certainly  did  not  appear  to  have  stirred. 

"Was  he  well — was  he  only  feigning  sleep?    He  went  close  to  him  to  make  his  observations, 

and  perceived  that  he  had  wept,  and  was  still  weeping,  though  his  eyes  were  closed. 

He  touched  him  gently  on  the  shoulder — the  boy  shrunk  from  Iiis  touch,  but  did  not 

awake.     He  pulled  him  harder,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  sleeping. 

"  Do  they  waken  folks  in  your  country  to  know  whether  fliej'  are  asleep  or  no?"  .<aid 

the  boy,  in  a  peevish  tone. 
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"  No,  my  young  sir,"  answered  Nigel ;  "  but  when  tlioy  weep  in  the  manner  jou  do 
in  your  sleep,  they  awaken  tliem  to  see  what  ails  them." 

"  It  signifies  little  to  any  one  what  ails  me,"  said  the  boy. 

"  True,"  replied  Lord  Glenvarloch  ;  "  but  you  knew  before  you  went  to  sleep  how 
little  I  could  assist  you  in  your  difficulties,  and  you  seemed  disposed,  notwithstanding,  to 
put  some  confidence  in  me." 

"  If  I  did,  I  have  changed  my  mind,"  said  the  lad. 

"  And  what  may  have  occasioned  this  cliange  of  mind,  I  trow?"  said  Lord  Glen- 
varloch.— "  Some  men  speak  through  their  sleep — perhaps  you  have  the  gift  of  hearing 
in  it?" 

"  No,  but  the  Patriarch  Joseph  never  dreamt  truer  dreams  than  I  do." 

"  Indeed  ! "  said  Lord  Glenvarloch.  "  And,  pray,  what  dream  have  you  had  that  has 
deprived  me  of  your  good  opinion  ;  for  that,  I  tliink,  seems  the  moral  of  the  matter  ?" 

"  You  shall  judge  yourself,"  answered  the  boy.  "  I  dreamed  I  was  in  a  wild  forest, 
where  there  was  a  cry  of  hounds,  and  winding  of  horns,  exactly  as  I  heard  in  Greenwich 
Pai-k." 

"  That  was  because  you  were  in  the  Park  this  morning,  j'ou  sinipli-  child,"  said  Nigel. 

"  Stay,  my  lord,"  said  the  youth.  "  I  went  on  in  my  dream,  till  at  the  top  of  a  broad 
green  alley,  1  saw  a  noble  stag  which  had  fallen  into  the  toils  ;  and  methouglit  I  knew 
that  he  was  the  very  stag  which  the  whole  party  were  hunting,  and  that  if  tlie  chase 
came  up,  the  dogs  would  tear  him  to  pieces,  or  the  hunters  would  cut  his  throat ;  and  I 
had  pity  on  tlie  gallant  stag,  and  though  I  was  of  a  different  kind  fi-om  him,  and  though 
I  was  somewhat  afraid  of  him,  I  thought  I  would  venture  something  to  free  so  stately  a 
creature ;  and  I  pulled  out  my  knife,  and  just  as  I  was  beginning  to  cut  the  meshes  of 
the  net,  the  animal  started  up  in  my  face  in  the  likeness  of  a  tiger,  much  larger  and 
fiercer  than  any  you  may  have  seen  in  the  ward  of  the  wild  beasts  yonder,  and  was  j  ust 
about  to  tear  me  limb  from  limb  when  you  awaked  me." 

"  Methinks,"  said  Nigel,  "  I  deserve  more  thanks  than  I  have  got,  for  rescuing  you 
from  such  a  danger  by  waking  you.  But,  my  pretty  master,  methinks  all  this  tale  of  a 
tiger  and  a  stag  has  little  to  do  with  your  change  of  temper  towards  me." 

"  I  know  not  whether  it  has  or  no,"  said  the  lad  ;  "  but  I  will  not  tell  you  who  I  am." 

"  You  will  keep  your  secret  to  yourself  then,  peevish  boy,"  said  Nigel,  turning  from 
him,  and  resuming  his  walk  through  the  room ;  then  stopping  suddenly,  he  said, — "  And 
yet  you  shall  not  escape  from  me  without  knowing  that  I  penetrate  your  mystery." 

"  My  mystery!"  said  the  youth,  at  once  alarmed  and  irritated, — "  what  mean  you, 
my  lord  ?" 

"  Only  that  I  can  read  your  dream  without  the  assistance  of  a  Chaldean  interpreter, 
and  my  exposition  is — that  my  fair  companion  does  not  wear  the  dress  of  her  sex." 

"  And  if  I  do  not,  my  lord,"  said  his  companion,  hastily  starting  up,  and  folding  her 
cloak  tight  around  her,  "  my  dress,  such  as  it  is,  covers  one  who  will  not  disgrace  it." 

"  Many  would  call  that  speech  a  fair  challenge,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  looking 
on  lier  fixedly ;  "  women  do  not  masquerade  in  men's  clothes,  to  make  use  of  men's 
weapons." 

"  I  have  no  such  purpose,"  said  the  seeming  boy  ;  "  I  have  otiier  means  of  protection, 
and  powerful — but  I  would  first  know  what  is  >/ouf  purpose." 

"  An  honourable  and  a  most  respectful  one,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch ;  "  whatever  you 
are — whatever  motive  may  have  brought  you  into  this  ambiguous  situation,  I  am  sensible 
— every  look,  word,  and  action  of  yours,  makes  me  sensible — that  you  are  no  proper 
subject  of  importunity,  far  less  of  ill  usage.  What  circumstances  can  have  forced  you 
into  so  doubtful  a  situation,  I  know  not ;  but  I  feel  assured  there  is,  and  can  be,  nothing 
in  them  of  premeditated  wrong,  which  should  expose  you  to  cold-blooded  insult.  From 
me  you  liave  notliing  to  dread." 
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"  I  expected  nothing  less  from  your  nobleness,  my  lord,"  answered  the  female.  "  My 
adventure,  though  I  feel  it  was  both  desperate  and  foolish,  is  not  so  very  foolish,  nor  my 
safety  liere  so  utterly  unprotected,  as  at  first  sight — and  in  this  strange  dress,  it  may 
appear  to  be.  I  have  suffered  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  by  the  degradation  of 
having  been  seen  in  this  uni'eminine  attire,  and  the  comments  you  must  necessarily  have 
made  on  my  eondiict — but  I  thank  God  that  I  am  so  far  protected,  that  I  coidd  not  have 
been  subjected  to  insult  unavenged." 

When  this  extraordinary  explanation  had  proceeded  thus  far,  the  warder  appeared, 
to  place  before  Lord  Glenvarloch  a  meal,  which,  for  his  present  situation,  might  be 
called  comfortable,  and  which,  if  not  equal  to  the  cookery  of  the  celebrated  Chevalier 
Beaujeu,  was  much  superior  in  neatness  and  cleanliness  to  that  of  Alsatia.  A  warder 
attended  to  do  the  honours  of  the  table,  and  made  a  sign  to  the  disguised  female  to 
rise  and  assist  him  in  his  functions.  But  Nigel  declared  that  he  knew  the  youth's 
parents,  interfered,  and  caused  his  companion  to  eat  along  with  him.  She  consented 
with  a  sort  of  embai-rassment,  wliich  rendered  her  pretty  features  yet  more  interesting. 
Yet  she  maintained  with  a  natural  grace  that  sort  of  good-breeding  wliich  belongs  to  the 
table  ;  and  it  seemed  to  Nigel,  whether  already  prejudiced  in  her  favour  by  tlie  extra- 
ordinary circumstances  of  their  meeting,  or  whether  really  judging  from  what  was 
actually  the  fact,  that  he  had  seldom  seen  a  young  person  comport  herself  with  more 
decorous  propriety,  mixed  with  ingenuous  simplicity  ;  while  the  consciousness  of  the 
peculiarity  of  her  situation  threw  a  singular  colouring  over  her  whole  demeanour,  wliicii 
could  be  neither  said  to  be  formal,  nor  easy,  nor  embarnissed,  but  was  compounded  of, 
and  shaded  witli,  an  interchange  of  all  these  three  characteristics.  Wine  was  j)laced  on 
the  table,  of  which  she  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  taste  a  glass.  Their  conversation 
was,  of  course,  limited  by  the  presence  of  the  warder  to  the  business  of  the  table  ;  but 
Nigel  had,  long  ere  the  cloth  was  removed,  formed  the  resolution,  if  possible,  of  making 
himself  master  of  this  young  person's  history,  the  more  especially  as  he  now  began  to 
think  that  the  tones  of  her  voice  and  her  features  were  not  so  strange  to  him  as  he  had 
originally  supposed.  This,  however,  was  a  conviction  which  he  adopted  slowly,  and  only 
as  it  dawned  upon  him  from  particular  circumstances  during  the  course  of  the  repast. 

At  length  the  prison-meal  was  finished,  and  Lord  Glenvarloch  began  to  think  how 
he  might  most  easily  enter  upon  the  topic  he  meditated,  when  the  warder  announced 
a  visiter. 

"  Soh  ! "  said  Nigel,  something  displeased,  "  I  find  even  a  prison  does  not  save  one 
from  importunate  visitations." 

He  prepared  to  receive  his  guest,  however,  while  his  alarmed  companion  flew  to  the 
large  cradle-shaped  chair  which  had  first  served  her  as  a  place  of  refuge,  drew  her  cloak 
around  her,  and  disposed  herself  as  much  as  she  could  to  avoid  observation.  She  had 
scarce  made  lier  arrangements  for  that  purpose  when  the  door  opened,  and  the  worthy 
citizen,  George  Ileriot,  entered  the  prison-chamber. 

He  cast  around  the  apartment  his  usual  sharp,  quick  glance  of  observation,  and, 
advancing  to  Nigel,  said — "  INIy  lord,  I  wish  I  could  say  I  was  happy  to  see  you." 

"  The  sight  of  those  who  are  unhappy  themselves,  blaster  Heriot,  seldom  produces 
happiness  to  their  friends — I,  however,  am  glad  to  see  j'ou.'' 

He  extended  his  hand,  but  Heriot  bowed  with  much  formal  complaisance,  instead  of 
accepting  the  courtesy,  which  in  those  times,  wlien  the  distinction  of  ranks  was  much 
guarded  by  etiquette  and  ceremony,  was  considered  as  a  distinguished  favour. 

"  You  are  displeased  witli  me.  Master  Heriot,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  reddening,  for 
he  was  not  deceived  by  the  worthy  citizen's  afteetation  of  extreme  reverence  and  respect. 

"  By  no  means,  my  lord,"  rei)lied  Hm-iot ;  "  but  I  have  been  in  France,  and  have 
tliought  it  as  well  to  import,  along  with  other  more  substantial  articles,  a  small  sample 
of  that  good-breeding  which  the  French  arc  so  renowned  for." 
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"  It  is  not  kind  of  you,"  said  Nigel,  "  to  bestow  tlie  iirst  use  of  it  on  an  old  and 
obliged  friend." 

Ileriot  only  answered  to  this  observation  with  a  short  dry  cough,  and  then  proceeded. 

"  Hem  !  hem !  I  say,  ahem  !  My  lord,  as  my  French  politeness  may  not  carry  me 
far,  I  would  willingly  know  whether  I  am  to  speak  as  a  friend,  since  your  lordship  is 
pleased  to  terra  me  such  ;  or  whether  I  am,  as  befits  my  condition,  to  coulinc  myself  to 
the  needful  business  which  must  be  treated  of  between  us." 

"  Speak  as  a  friend  by  all  means,  Master  Ileriot,"  said  Nigel ;  "  I  perceive  you  have 
adopted  some  of  the  numerous  prejudices  against  me,  if  not  all  of  them.  Speak  out,  and 
frankly — what  I  cannot  deny  I  will  at  least  confess." 

"  And  I  trust,  ray  Lord,  redress,"  said  Heriot. 

"  So  far  as  is  in  my  power,  certainly,"  answered  Nigel. 

"  Ah !  my  lord,"  continued  Heriot,  "  that  is  a  melancholy,  though  a  necessaiy 
restriction  ;  for  how  lightly  may  any  one  do  an  hundred  times  more  than  the  degree  of 
evil  which  it  may  be  within  his  power  to  repair  to  the  sufferers  and  to  society  !  But  we 
are  not  alone  here,"  he  said,  stopping,  and  darting  his  shrewd  eye  towards  the  muffled 
figure  of  the  disguised  maiden,  whose  utmost  efforts  had  not  enabled  her  so  to  adjust  her 
position  as  altogether  to  escape  observation.  More  anxious  to  prevent  her  being  dis- 
covered than  to  keep  his  own  affairs  private,  Nigel  hastily  answered — 

"  'Tis  a  page  of  mine  ;  you  may  speak  freely  before  him.  He  is  of  France,  and  knows 
no  English." 

"  I  am  then  to  speak  freely,"  said  Heriot,  after  a  second  glance  at  the  chair  ;  "  perhaps 
my  words  may  be  more  free  than  welcome." 

"  Go  on,  sir,"  said  Nigel,  "  I  have  told  you  I  can  bear  reproof." 

"  In  one  word,  then,  my  lord — why  do  I  find  you  in  this  place,  and  whelmed  with 
charges  which  must  blacken  a  name  rendered  famous  by  ages  of  virtue  ?  " 

"  Simply  then,  you  lind  me  here,"  said  Nigel,  "because,  to  begin  from  my  original 
error,  I  would  be  wiser  than  my  father." 

"  It  was  a  difficult  task,  my  lord,"  replied  Heriot ;  "  your  father  was  voiced  generally 
as  the  wisest  and  one  of  the  bravest  men  of  Scotland." 

"  He  commanded  me,"  continued  Nigel,  "  to  avoid  all  gambling  ;  and  I  took  upon 
me  to  modify  this  injunction  into  regulating  my  play  according  to  my  skill,  means,  and 
the  course  of  my  luck." 

"  Ay,  self-opinion,  acting  on  a  desire  of  acquisition,  my  lord — you  hoped  to  touch 
pitch  and  not  to  be  defiled,"  answered  Heriot.  "  Well,  my  lord,  you  need  not  say,  for 
I  have  heard  with  much  regret,  how  far  this  conduct  diminished  your  reputation.  Your 
next  error  I  may  without  scruple  remind  you  of — My  lord,  my  lord,  in  whatever  degree 
Lord  Dalgarno  may  have  failed  towards  you,  the  son  of  his  father  should  have  been 
sacred  from  your  violence." 

"  You  speak  in  cold  blood.  Master  Heriot,  and  I  was  smarting  under  a  thousand 
wrongs  inflicted  on  me  under  the  mask  of  friendship." 

"  That  is,  he  gave  your  lordship  bad  advice,  and  you,"  said  Heriot 

"  Was  fool  enough  to  foUow  his  counsel,"  answered  Nigel — "  But  we  will  pass  this. 
Master  Heriot,  if  you  please.  Old  men  and  young  men,  men  of  the  sword  and  men  of 
peaceful  occupation,  always  have  thought,  always  will  think,  differently  on  such  subjects." 

"  I  grant,"  answered  Heriot,  "  the  distinction  between  the  old  goldsmith  and  the  young 
nobleman — still  you  should  have  had  patience  for  Lord  Hiuitinglen's  sake,  and  prudence 
for  your  own.      Supposing  your  quarrel  just " 

"  I  pray  you  to  pass  on  to  some  other  charge,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch. 

"  I  am  not  your  accuser,  my  lord ;  but  I  trust  in  Heaven,  that  your  own  heart  has 
already  accused  you  bitterly  on  the  inhospitable  wrong  which  your  late  landlord  has 
sustained  at  your  hand." 
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"  Had  I  been  guilty  of  what  you  allude  to,"  said  Lord  Glenvarlocb, — "  bad  a 
Tiioint'lit  of  temptation  hurried  me  away,  I  had  long  ere  now  most  bitterly  repented  it. 
IJiit  whoever  may  have  wronged  the  unhappy  woman,  it  was  not  I — I  never  heard  of 
her  folly  until  within  this  hour." 

"  Come,  my  lord,"  said  Heriot,  with  some  severity,  "  this  sounds  too  much  like 
affectation.  I  know  there  is  among  our  modern  youth  a  new  creed  respecting  adultery 
as  well  as  homicide — I  would  rather  hear  you  speak  of  a  revision  of  the  Decalogue,  with 
mitigated  penalties  in  favour  of  the  privileged  orders — I  would  rather  bear  you  do  this, 
than  deny  a  fact  in  which  you  have  been  known  to  glory." 

"  Glory! — I  never  did,  never  would  have  taken  honour  to  myself  from  such  a 
cause,"  said  Lord  Glenvarlocb.  "  I  could  not  prevent  other  idle  tongues,  and  idle  brains, 
fi'om  making  false  inferences." 

"  You  would  have  known  well  enough  how  to  stop  their  mouths,  my  lord,"  replied 
Heriot,  "  had  they  spoke  of  you  what  was  unpleasing  to  your  ears,  and  what  the  truth 
did  not  warrant. — Come,  my  lord,  remember  your  promise  to  confess ;  and,  indeed,  to 
confess  is,  in  this  case,  in  some  slight  sort  to  redress.  I  will  grant  you  are  young — 
the  woman  handsome,  and,  as  I  myself  have  observed,  lightlieaded  enough.  Let  me 
know  where  she  is.  Her  foolish  husband  has  still  some  compassion  for  her — will  save 
her  from  infamy — perhaps,  in  time,  receive  her  back;  for  we  are  a  good-natured 
generation  we  traders.  Do  not,  my  lord,  emulate  those  who  work  mischief  merely  for 
the  pleasure  of  doing  so — it  is  the  very  devil's  worst  quality." 

"  Your  grave  remonstrances  will  drive  me  mad,"  said  Nigel.  "  There  is  a  show  of 
sense  and  reason  in  what  you  say ;  and  yet  it  is  positively  insisting  on  my  telling  the 
retreat  of  a  fugitive  of  whom  I  know  nothing  earthly." 

"  It  is  well,  my  lord,"  answered  Heriot,  coldly.  "  You  have  a  right,  such  as  it  is, 
to  keep  your  own  secrets ;  but,  since  my  discourse  on  these  points  seems  so  totally 
unavailing,  we  had  better  proceed  to  business.  Yet  your  father's  image  rises  before 
me,  and  seems  to  plead  that  I  should  go  on." 

"  Be  it  as  you  will,  sir,"  said  Glenvarlocb ;  "  he  who  doubts  my  word  shall  have  no 
additional  security  for  it." 

"  Well,  my  lord. — In  the  Sanctuary  at  Whitefriars — a  place  of  refuge  so  unsuitable 
to  a  young  man  of  quality  and  character — I  am  told  a  murder  was  committed." 

"  And  you  believe  that  I  did  the  deed,  I  suppose?" 

"  God  forbid,  my  lord  ! "  said  Heriot.  "  The  coroner's  inquest  hath  sat,  and  it 
appeared  that  your  lordship,  under  your  assumed  name  of  Grabanie,  behaved  with  the 
utmost  bravery." 

"  No  compliment,  I  pray  you,"  said  Nigel ;  "  I  am  only  too  happy  to  find  that  I  did 
not  murder,  or  am  not  believed  to  have  murdered,  tlie  old  man." 

"  True,  my  lord,"  said  Heriot ;  "  but  even  in  this  affair  there  lacks  explanation. 
Your  lordship  embarked  this  morning  in  a  wherry  with  a  female,  and,  it  is  said,  an 
immense  sum  of  money,  in  specie  and  other  valuables — but  the  woman  has  not  since 
been  heard  of." 

"  I  parted  with  her  at  Paul's  TTharf,"  said  Nigel,  "  where  she  went  ashore  with  her 
charge.     I  gave  her  a  letter  to  that  very  man,  John  Christie." 

"  Ay,  that  is  the  waterman's  story ;  but  John  Christie  denies  that  he  remembers 
anything  of  the  matter." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,"  said  the  young  nobleman  ;  "  I  hope  in  Heaven  she  has 
not  been  trepanned,  for  the  treasure  she  had  with  her." 

"  I  hope  not,  my  lord,"  replied  Heriot ;  "  but  men's  minds  are  much  disturbed  about 
it.  Our  national  cbai-acter  suffers  on  all  hands.  Men  remember  the  fatal  case  of  Lord 
Sanquhar,  hanged  for  the  murder  of  a  fencing  master ;  and  exclaim,  they  will  not 
liave  their  wives  whored,  and  their  property  stolen,  by  the  nobility  of  Scotland." 
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"  And  all  this  is  laid  to  my  door?"  said  Nigel.     "  My  exculpation  is  easy." 

"  I  trust  so,  my  lord,"  said  Ileriwt ; — "  nay,  in  this  particular,  I  do  not  doubt  it. — But 
why  did  you  leave  "Whitefriars  under  such  circumstances?" 

"  Master  Eeginald  LowestofFe  sent  a  boat  for  me,  with  intiniation  to  provide  for  my 
safety." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  r('[)lied  Ileriot,  "  tliat  he  denies  all  knowledge  of  your  lordsiiip's 
motions,  after  having  despatched  a  messenger  to  you  witii  some  baggage." 

"  The  watermen  told  me  thej'  were  employed  by  him." 

""Watermen!"  said  Heriot ;  "one  of  these  proves  to  be  an  idle  apprentice,  au  ohl 
acquaintance  of  mine — the  other  has  escaped ;  but  the  fellow  who  is  in  custody  persists 
in  saying  he  was  employed  by  your  lordship,  and  you  only." 

"  He  lies  I "  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  hastily  ; — "  He  told  me  Master  Lowestoffe  had 
sent  him. — I  hope  that  kind-hearted  gentleman  is  at  liberty  ?" 

"  He  is,"  answered  Heriot ;  "  and  has  escaped  with  a  rebuke  from  the  benchers,  for 
interfering  in  such  a  matter  as  your  lordship's.  The  Court  desire  to  keep  well  with  the 
young  Templars  in  these  times  of  commotion,  or  he  had  not  come  oft'  so  well." 

"  That  is  the  only  word  of  comfort  I  have  heard  from  you,"  replied  Nigel.  "  But  this 
poor  woman, — she  and  her  trunk  were  committed  to  the  charge  of  two  porters." 

"  So  said  the  pretended  waterman  ;  but  none  of  the  fellows  who  ply  at  the  wharf  will 
acknowledge  the  employment. — I  see  the  idea  makes  you  uneasy,  my  lord ;  but  every 
efibrt  is  made  to  discover  the  poor  woman's  place  of  retreat — if,  indeed,  she  yet  lives. — 
And  now,  my  lord,  my  errand  is  spoken,  so  far  as  it  relates  exclusively  to  your  lordship  ; 
what  remains,  is  matter  of  business  of  a  more  formal  kind." 

"  Let  us  proceed  to  it  without  delay,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch.  "  I  would  hear  of  the 
affiiirs  of  any  one  rather  than  of  my  own." 

"  You  cannot  have  forgotten,  my  lord,"  said  Heriot,  "  the  transaction  which  took 
place  some  weeks  since  at  Lord  Huntinglen's — by  which  a  large  sum  of  money  was 
advanced  for  the  redemption  of  your  lordship's  estate  ?  " 

"  I  remember  it  perfectly,"  said  Nigel ;  "  and  your  present  austerity  cannot  make  me 
forget  your  kindness  on  the  occasion." 

Heriot  bowed  gravely,  and  went  on. — "  That  money  was  advanced  under  the  expec- 
tation and  hope,  that  it  might  be  replaced  by  the  contents  of  a  grant  to  your  lordship, 
under  the  royal  sign-manual,  in  payment  of  certain  moneys  due  by  the  crown  to  your 
father. — I  trust  your  lordship  understood  the  transaction  at  the  time  —I  trust  you  now 
understand  my  resumption  of  its  import,  and  hold  it  to  be  correct?" 

"  Undeniably  correct,"  answered  Lord  Glenvarloch.  "  If  the  sums  contained  in  the 
warrant  cannot  be  recovered,  my  lands  become  the  property  of  those  who  paid  off  the 
oiiginal  holders  of  the  mortgage,  and  now  stand  in  their  right." 

"  Even  so,  my  lord,"  said  Heriot.  "  And  your  lordship's  unhappy  circumstances 
having,  it  would  seem,  alarmed  these  creditors,  they  are  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  pressing 
for  one  or  other  of  these  alternatives — possession  of  the  land,  or  payment  of  their  debt." 

"  They  have  a  right  to  one  or  other,"  answered  Lord  Glenvarloch  ;  "  and  as  I  cannot 
do  the  last  in  my  present  condition,  I  suppose  they  must  enter  on  possession." 

"  Stay,  my  lord,"  replied  Heriot ;  "  if  you  have  ceased  to  call  me  a  friend  to  your 
per.son,  at  least  you  shall  see  I  am  willing  to  be  such  to  your  father's  house,  were  it  but 
for  the  sake  of  your  father's  memory.  If  you  will  trust  me  with  the  warrant  under  the 
sign-manual,  I  believe  circumstances  do  now  so  stand  at  Court,  that  I  may  be  .able  to 
recover  the  money  for  you." 

"  I  would  do  so  gladly,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  "  but  the  casket  which  contains  it 
is  not  in  my  possession.     It  was  seized  when  I  was  arrested  at  Greenwich." 

"  It  will  be  no  longer  withheld  from  you,"  said  Heriot ;  "  for.  I  understand,  my 
Master's  natural  good  sense,  and  some  information  which  he  has  procured,  I  know  not 
how,  has  induced  him  to  contradict  the  whole  charge  of  the  attempt  on  his  person.     It 
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is  entirely  hushed  up  ;  and  you  will  only  be  proceeded  against  for  your  violence  on 
Lord  Dalgarno,  committed  within  the  verge  of  the  Palace — and  that  you  will  find  heavy 
enough  to  answer." 

"  1  will  not  shrink  under  the  weight,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch.      "  But  that  is  not 

the  present  point. — If  I  had  that  casket " 

"  Your  baggage  stood  in  the  little  anteroom,  as  I  passed,"  said  the  citizen  ;  "  the 
casket  caught  my  eye.     I  think  you  had  it  of  me. — It  was  my  old  friend  Sir  Faithful 

Frugal's.     Ay ;  he,  too,  had  a  son " 

Here  he  stopped  short. 

"  A  son  who,  like  Lord  Glenvarloch's,  did  no  credit  to  his  father. — Was  it  not  so  you 
would  have  ended  the  sentence,  Master  Heriot?"  said  the  young  nobleman. 

"  My  lord,  it  was  a  word  spoken  rashly,"  answered  Iloriot.  "  God  may  mend  all  in 
his  own  good  time.  This,  however,  I  will  say,  that  I  have  sometimes  envied  my  friends 
their  fiiir  and  flourishing  families  ;  and  yet  have  I  seen  such  changes  when  death  has 
removed  the  head,  so  many  rich  men's  son's  penniless,  the  heirs  of  so  many  knights  and 
nobles  acreless,  that  I  think  mine  own  estate  and  memory,  as  I  shall  order  it,  has  a  fair 
chance  of  outliving  those  of  greater  men,  though  God  has  given  me  no  heir  of  my  name. 
15ut  this  is  from  the  purpose. — Ho  !  warder,  bring  in  Lord  Glenvarloch's  baggage." 
The  officer  obeyed.  Seals  had  been  placed  upon  the  trunk  and  casket,  but  were  now 
removed,  the  warder  said,  in  consequence  of  the  subsequent  orders  from  Court,  and  the 
whole  was  placed  at  the  prisoner's  free  disposal. 

Desirous  to  bring  this  painful  visit  to  a  conclusion.  Lord  Glenvarloch  opened  the 
casket,  and  looked  through  the  papers  which  it  contained,  first  hastilj',  and  then  more 
slowly  and  accurately ;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  Sovereign's  signed  warrant  had 
disappeared. 

"  I  thought  and  expected  nothing  better,"  said  George  Heriot  bitterly.  "  The 
beginning  of  evil  is  the  letting  out  of  water.  Here  is  a  fair  heritage  lost,  I  dare  say, 
on  a  foul  cast  at  dice,  or  a  conjuring  trick  at  cards  ! — My  lord,  your  surprise  is  well 
played.  I  give  you  full  joy  of  your  accomplishments.  I  have  seen  many  as  young 
brawlers  and  spendthrifts,  but  never  so  young  and  accomplished  a  dissembler. — Nay, 
man,  never  bend  your  angry  brows  on  me.  I  speak  in  bitterness  of  heart,  from  what 
I  remember  of  yoiu-  worthy  father ;  and  if  his  son  hears  of  his  degeneracy  from  no  one 
else,  he  shall  hear  it  from  the  old  goldsmith." 

This  new  suspicion  drove  Nigel  to  the  very  extremity  of  his  patience  ;  yet  the  motives 
and  zeal  of  the  good  old  man,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  of  suspicion  which  created 
his  displeasure,  were  so  excellent  an  excuse  for  it,  that  they  formed  an  absolute  curb  on 
the  resentment  of  Lord  Glenvarloch,  and  constrained  him,  after  two  or  three  hasty 
exclamations,  to  observe  a  proud  and  sullen  silence.  At  length.  Master  Heriot  resumed 
his  lecture. 

"  Hark  you,  my  lord,"  he  said,  ''  it  is  scarce  possible  that  this  most  important  paper 
can  be  absolutely  assigned  away.  Lot  me  know  in  what  obscure  corner,  and  for  what 
petty  sum,  it  lies  pledged — something  may  yet  be  done." 

"  Your  efforts  in  my  fiivour  are  the  more  generous,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  "  as  you 
offer  them  to  one  whom  you  believe  you  have  cause  to  think  hardly  of — but  they  are 
altogether  unavailing.  Fortune  has  taken  the  field  against  me  at  every  point.  Even 
let  her  win  the  battle." 

"  Zouns!"  exclaimed  Heriot,  impatiently, — "j^ou  would  make  a  saint  swear!  TVhj', 
I  tell  j-ou,  if  this  paper,  the  loss  of  which  seems  to  sit  so  light  on  you,  be  not  found, 
farewell  to  the  fair  lordship  of  Glenvarloch — firth  and  forest— lea  and  furrow — lake  and 
stream  — all  that  has  been  in  the  house  of  Olifaunt  since  the  days  of  William  the  Lion." 
"  Farewell  to  them,  then,"  said  Nigel, — "and  that  moan  is  soon  made." 
"  'Sdeath  !  my  lord,  you  will  make  more  moan  for  it  ere  you  die,"  said  Heriot,  in  the 
same  tone  of  angry  impatience. 
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"  Not  I,  my  old  irienil,"  said  Nigid.  "  If  I  mourn,  Master  Heriot,  it  will  be  for 
having  lost  the  good  opinion  of  a  worthy  man,  and  lost  it,  as  1  must  say,  most 
undeservedly." 

"  Ay,  ay,  young  man,  said  Ileriot,  shaking  his  head,  "  make  me  believe  that,  if  you 
can — To  sum  the  matter  up,"  he  said,  rising  from  his  seat,  and  walking  towards  that 
occupied  by  the  disguised  female,  "  for  our  matters  are  now  drawn  into  small  compass, 
you  shall  as  soon  make  me  believe  that  this  mas(iuerading  mummer,  on  whom  I  now  lay 
the  hand  of  paternal  authority,  is  a  French  page,  who  understands  no  Englisli." 

So  saying,  he  took  hold  of  the  supposed  page's  cloak,  and,  not  without  some  gentle  degree 
of  violence,  led  into  the  middle  of  the  apartment  the  disguised  fair  one,  who  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  cover  her  fiice,  first  witli  her  mantle,  and  afterwards  with  her  hands;  both  which 
impediments  master  Heriot  removed,  something  unceremoniously,  and  gave  to  view  the 
detected  daughter  of  the  old  ehronologist,  liis  own  fair  god-daughter,  Margaret  Ramsay. 

"  Here  is  goodly  gear  ! "  he  said ;  and,  as  he  spoke,  he  could  not  prevent  Iiimself  from 
giving  her  a  sliglit  sliake,  for  we  have  elsewhere  noticed  that  he  was  a  severe  discipli- 
narian.— "  How  comes  it,  minion,  that  I  find  you  in  so  shameless  a  dress,  and  so 
unworthy  a  situation  ?  Nay,  your  modest}'  is  now  mistimed — it  should  have  come  sooner. 
Speak,  or  I  will " 

"  Master  Heriot,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  "  whatever  right  you  may  have  over  this 
maiden  elsewhere,  while  in  my  apartment  slie  is  under  my  protection." 

"  Your  protection,  my  lord  ! — a  proper  protector  ! — And  how  long,  mistress,  have  you 
been  under  my  lord's  protection  ?   Speak  out,  forsooth." 

"  For  the  matter  of  two  hours,  godfather,"  answered  the  maiden,  with  a  countenance 
bent  to  the  ground,  and  covered  with  blushes,  "  but  it  was  against  my  will." 

"Two  hours!"  repeated  Heriot, — "space  enough  for  mischief.— My  lord,  this  is,  1 
su[)pose,  another  victim  oftered  to  your  character  of  gallantry — another  adventure  to  be 
boasted  of  at  Beaujeu's  ordinary  ?  Methinks  the  roof  under  which  you  first  met  this 
silly  maiden  should  have  secured  her  at  least  from  such  a  fate." 

"  On  my  honour,  Master  Heriot,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  "  you  remind  me  now,  for 
the  first  time,  that  I  saw  this  young  lady  in  your  family.  Her  features  are  not  easily 
forgotten,  and  yet  I  was  trying  in  vain  to  recollect  where  I  had  last  looked  on  them. 
For  your  suspicions,  they  are  as  false  as  they  are  injurious  both  to  her  and  me.  I  had 
but  discovered  her  disguise  as  you  entered.  I  am  satisfied,  from  her  whole  behaviour, 
tluU  her  presence  here  in  this  dress  was  involuntary  :  and  God  forbid  that  I  had  be(!n 
capable  of  taking  advantage  of  it  to  her  prej  udice." 

"  It  is  well  moutlied,  my  Lord,"  said  Master  Heriot  ;  "  but  a  cunning  clerk  can  read 
the  Apocrypha  as  loud  as  the  Scripture.  Frankly,  my  lord,  you  are  come  to  that  pass, 
where  your  words  will  not  be  received  without  a  warrant." 

"  I  should  not  speak,  perhaps,"  said  Margaret,  the  natural  vivacity  of  v\hose  temper 
could  never  be  long  suppressed  by  any  situation,  however  disadvantageous,  "  but  I  cannot 
be  silent.  Godfather,  you  do  me  wrong — and  no  less  wrong  to  this  }'oung  nobleman. 
You  say  his  words  want  a  warrant.  I  know  where  to  find  a  warrant  for  some  of  them, 
and  the  rest  I  deeply  and  devoutly  believe  without  one." 

"  And  I  thank  you,  maiden,"  replied  Nigel,  "  for  the  good  opinion  you  have  expi-essed. 
I  am  at  that  point,  it  seems,  though  how  I  have  been  driven  to  it  I  know  not,  where 
every  fair  construction  of  my  actions  and  motives  is  refused  me.  I  am  the  more  obliged 
to  her  who  grants  me  that  right  which  the  world  denies  me.  For  you,  lady,  were  I  at 
liberty,  I  have  a  sword  and  arm  should  know  how  to  guard  your  reputation." 

"  Upon  my  word,  a  perfect  Amadis  and  Oriana  !"  said  George  Heriot.  "  I  should 
soon  get  my  throat  cut  betwixt  the  knight  and  the  princess,  I  suppose,  but  that  tlie  beef- 
eaters are  happily  within  halloo. — Come,  come,  Lady  Light-o'-Love— if  you  mean  to 
make  your  way  with  me,  it  must  be  by  plain  fiicts,  not  by  speeches  from  romaunts  and 
play  books.     How,  in  Heaven's  name,  came  you  here  ?" 
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"  Sir,"  answered  Margaret,  "  since  I  must  speak,  I  went  to  Greenwich  this  morning 
with  Monna  Pauhi,  to  present  a  petition  to  the  King  on  tlie  part  of  the  Lady  Il,er- 
mione." 

"  Mercy-a-gad  !"  exclaimed  Ilcriot,  "is  she  in  the  dance  too?  Could  she  not  have 
waited  my  return  to  stir  in  her  affairs  ?  But  I  suppose  the  intelligence  I  sent  her  had 
rendered  her  restless.  Ah  !  woman,  woman—  he  that  goes  partner  with  you,  had  need 
of  a  double  share  of  patience,  for  you  will  bring  none  into  the  common  stock.- — Well, 
but  what  on  earth  had  this  embassy  of  Monna  Paula's  to  do  with  your  absurd  disguise  ? 
Speak  out." 

"  Monna  Paula  was  frightened,"  answered  Margaret,  "  and  did  not  know  how  to  set 
about  the  errand,  for  you  know  she  scarce  ever  goes  out  of  doors — and  so — and  so — I 
agreed  to  go  with  her  to  give  her  courage ;  and,  for  the  dress,  I  am  sure  you  remember 
I  wore  it  at  a  Christmas  mumming,  and  you  thought  it  not  unbeseeming." 

"  Yes,  for  a  Christmas  parlour,"  said  Heriot,  "  but  not  to  go  a-masking  tluough  the 
country  in.  I  do  remember  it,  minion,  and  I  knew  it  even  now  ;  that  and  your  little 
shoe  there,  linked  with  a  hint  I  had  in  the  morning  from  a  friend,  or  one  who  called 
himself  such,  led  to  your  detection." — Here  Lord  Glenvarloch  could  not  help  giving  a 
glance  at  the  pretty  foot,  which  even  the  staid  citizen  thought  worth  recollection — it  was 
but  a  glance,  for  he  saw  how  much  the  least  degree  of  observation  added  to  Margaret's 
distress  and  confusion.  "  And  tell  me,  maiden,"  continued  Master  Heriot,  for  what  we 
have  observed  was  by-play, — "  did  the  Lady  Hermione  know  of  this  fair  work  ?" 

"  I  dared  not  have  told  her  for  the  world,"  said  Margaret — "  she  thought  one  of  our 
apprentices  went  with  Monna  Paula." 

It  may  be  here  noticed,  that  the  words  "  our  apprentices,"  .seemed  to  have  in  them 
something  of  a  charm  to  break  the  fascination  with  which  Lord  Glenvarloch  had  hitherto 
listened  to  tlie  broken,  yet  interesting  details  of  Margaret's  liistory. 

"And  wherefore  went  he  not? — he  had  been  a  fitter  companion  for  Monna  Paula  than 
you,  I  wot,"  said  the  citizen. 

"  He  was  otherwise  employed,"  said  Margaret,  in  a  voice  scarcely  audible. 

Master  George  darted  a  hasty  glance  at  Nigel,  and  when  he  saw  his  features  betoken 
no  consciousness,  he  muttered  to  himself,—"  It  must  be  better  than  I  feared. — And  so 
this  cursed  Spaniard,  with  her  head  full,  as  they  all  have,  of  disguises,  trap-doors,  rope- 
ladders,  and  masks,  was  jade  and  fool  enough  to  take  you  with  her  on  this  wild-goose 
errand  ? — And  how  sped  you,  I  pray  ?" 

"  Just  as  wo  reached  the  gate  of  the  I'ark,"  replied  Margaret,  "  the  cry  of  treason  was 
raised.  I  know  not  what  became  of  Monna,  but  I  ran  till  I  fell  into  the  arms  of  a  very 
decent  serving-man,  called  Linklater  ;  and  I  was  fain  to  tell  him  I  was  your  god-daughter, 
and  so  he  licpt  the  rest  of  them  from  me,  and  got  me  to  speech  of  his  Majesty,  as  I 
entreated  him  to  do." 

"  It  is  the  only  sign  you  shewed  in  the  whole  matter  that  common  sense  had  not 
utterly  deserted  your  little  skull,"  said  Heriot. 

"  His  Majesty,"  continued  the  damsel,  "  was  so  gracious  as  to  receive  me  alone,  though 
the  courtiers  cried  out  against  the  danger  to  his  person,  and  would  have  searched  me  for 
arms,  God  help  me,  but  the  King  forbade  it.  I  fancy  he  had  a  hint  from  Linklater  how 
the  truth  stood  with  me." 

"  Well,  maiden,  I  ask  not  what  passed,"  said  Heriot ;  "  It  becomes  not  me  to  pry  into 
mj-  Master's  secrets.  Had  you  been  closeted  with  his  grandfather  the  Red  Tod  of  Saint 
Andrews,  as  Davie  Lindsay  used  to  call  him,  by  my  faith,  I  should  have  had  my  own 
thoughts  of  the  matter  ;  but  our  Master,  God  bless  iiim,  is  douce  and  temperate,  and 
Solomon  in  every  thing  save  in  the  chapter  of  wives  and  concubines." 

"  I  know  not  what  you  mean,  sir,"  answered  Jlargaret.  "  His  Majesty  was  most  kind 
and  compassionate,  but  said  I  must  be  sent  hithei-,  and  that  the  Lieutenant's  lady,  the 
Lady  Mansel,  would  have  a  charge  of  me,  and  see  that  I  sustained  no  wrong ;  and  the 
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King  promised  to  send  me  in  a  tilted  barge,  and  under  eonduct  of  a  person  well  known 
to  you  ;  and  thus  I  come  to  be  in  tlie  Tower." 

"But  how,  or  why,  in  tliis  apartment,  nymph?"  said  George  Ileriot — "Expound  that 
to  me,  for  I  think  the  riddle  needs  reading." 

"  I  cannot  explain  it,  sir,  farther  than  that  the  Lady  Mansel  sent  me  here,  in  spite  of 
my  earnest  prayers,  tears,  and  entreaties.  I  was  not  afraid  of  any  thing,  for  I  knew 
I  should  be  protected.  But  I  could  have  died  then — could  die  now — for  very  shame  and 
confusion." 

"  Well,  well,  if  your  tears  are  genuine,"  said  Ileriot,  "they  may  the  sooner  wash  out 
the  memory  of  your  fault. —  Knows  your  father  aught  of  this  escape  of  yours?" 

"  I  would  not  for  the  world  he  did,"  replied  she  ;  "  he  believes  me  with  the  Lady 
Ilermione." 

"  Ay,  honest  Davy  can  regulate  his  horologes  better  than  his  family.  Come,  damsel, 
now  I  will  escort  you  back  to  the  Lady  Mansel,  and  pray  her,  of  her  kindness,  that  when 
she  is  again  entrusted  with  a  goose,  she  will  not  give  it  to  the  fox  to  keep. — The  warders 
will  let  us  pass  to  my  lady's  lodgings,  I  trust." 

"  Stay  but  one  moment,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloeh.  "  Whatever  hard  opinion  you  may 
have  formed  of  me,  I  forgive  you,  for  time  will  shew  that  you  do  me  wrong ;  and  you 
yourself,  I  think,  will  be  the  first  to  regret  the  injustice  you  have  done  me.  But  involve 
not  in  your  suspicions  this  young  person,  for  whose  purity  of  thought  angels  themselves 
should  be  vouchers  ;  I  have  marked  every  look,  every  gesture,  and,  whilst  I  can  draw 
breath,  I  shall  ever  think  of  her  with " 

"  Think  not  at  all  of  her,  my  lord,"  answered  George  Heriot,  interrupting  him  ;  "  it 
is,  I  have  a  notion,  the  best  favour  you  can  do  her ; — or  think  of  her  as  the  daughter  of 
Davy  Ramsay,  the  clock-maker,  no  proper  subject  for  fine  speeches,  romantic  adventures, 
or  high-flown  Arcadian  compliments.  I  give  you  god-den,  my  lord.  I  think  not 
altogether  so  harshly  as  my  speech  may  have  spoken.  If  I  can  help — that  is,  if  I  saw 
my  way  clearly  through  this  labyrinth — but  it  avails  not  talking  now.  I  give  your 
lordship  god-den. — Here,  warder !  Permit  us  to  pass  to  the  lady  Mansel's  apartment." 

The  warder  said  he  must  have  orders  from  the  Lieutenant ;  and  as  he  retired  to  procure 
them,  the  parties  remained  standing  near  each  other,  but  without  speaking,  and  scarce 
looking  at  each  other  save  by  stealth,  a  sit  uation  which,  in  two  of  the  party  at  least,  was 
sufficiently  embarrassing.  The  difference  of  rank,  though  in  that  age  a  consideration  so 
serious,  could  not  prevent  Lord  Glenvarloeh  from  seeing  that  Margaret  Ramsay  was  one 
of  the  prettiest  young  women  he  had  ever  beheld — from  suspecting,  he  could  scarce  tell 
why,  that  he  himself  was  not  indifferent  to  her — from  feeling  assured  that  he  had  been 
tlie  cause  of  much  of  her  present  distress — admiration,  self-love,  and  generosity,  acting 
in  favour  of  the  same  object ;  and  when  the  yeoman  returned  with  permission  to  his 
guests  to  withdraw,  Nigel's  obeisance  to  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  mechanic  was 
marked  with  an  expression,  which  called  up  in  her  cheeks  as  much  colour  as  any  incident 
of  the  eventful  day  had  hitherto  excited.  She  returned  the  courtesy  timidly  and  irreso- 
lutely— clung  to  her  godfather's  arm,  and  left  the  apartment,  which,  dark  as  it  was,  had 
never  yet  appeared  so  obscure  to  Nigel,  as  when  the  door  closed  behind  her. 


grtDsiftw  tfjz  t^itokfifi). 


Yet  though  thou  shouldst  be  dragg'd  In  si 

To  yonder  ignominious  tree, 
Thou  Shalt  not  want  one  faithful  friend 

To  share  the  cruel  fates'  decree. 

Ballad  of  Jemmy 


5r^  ASTER  George  Heriot  and  his  ward,  as  she  might  justly  be  termed,  for 
\nl  his  affection  to  ilargaret  imposed  on  Iiim  all  the  cares  of  a  guardian,  were 
U'J,-  ushered  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  to  tlie  lodging  of  the  Lieutenant,  where 
thi^y  found  him  seated  with  his  lady.  They  were  received  by  both  with  that 
decorous  civility  which  Master  Ileriot's  character  and  supposed  influence  demanded,  even 
at  the  hand  of  a  punctilious  old  soldier  and  courtier  like  Sir  Edward  Mansel.  Lady 
Mansel  received  Margaret  with  like  courti;sy,  and  informed  Master  George  that  she 
was  now  only  her  guest,  and  no  longer  her  prisoner. 

"  She  is  at  liberty,"  she  said,  "  to  return  to  her  friends  under  your  charge — such  is 
his  Majesty's  pleasure." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it,  madam,"  answered  Ileriot,  "  but  onlj'  I  could  have  wished  her 
freedom  had  taken  place  before  her  foolish  interview  with  that  singular  young  man  ;  and 
I  marvel  your  latlyship  permitted  it." 

"  ]My  good  Master  Heriot,"  said  Sir  Edward,  "  we  act  according  to  the  commands  of 
one  better  and  wiser  than  ourselves — our  orders  from  his  Majestj'  must  be  strictly  and 
literally  obeyed  ;  and  I  need  not  say  that  the  wisdom  of  his  Majesty  doth  more  than 
ensure " 
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"  I  know  his  ]\[:ijesty's  wisdom  well,"  said  Ileriot  ;  "  yet  there  is  an  old  proverb  about 
fire  and  flax — well,  let  it  pass." 

"I  see  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther  stalking  towards  the  door  of  the  lodging,"  said  the 
Lady  Mansel,  "  with  the  gait  of  a  lame  crane — it  is  his  second  visit  this  morning." 

"  He  brought  the  wan-ant  for  discharging  Lord  Glenvarloch  of  the  charge  of  treason," 
said  Sir  Edward. 

"And  from  him,"  said  Heriot,  "  I  heard  much  of  what  had  befallen  ;  for  I  came  from 
France  only  late  last  evening,  and  somewhat  unexpectedly." 

As  they  spoke,  Sir  Mungo  entered  the  apartment — saluted  the  Lieutenant  of  llu; 
Tower  and  his  lady  with  ceremonious  civility — honoured  George  Heriot  with  a 
patronizing  nod  of  acknowledgment,  and  accosted  Margaret  with — ^"  Hey!  my  young 
charge,  you  have  not  doffed  your  masculine  attire  yet  ?  " 

"  She  does  not  mean  to  lay  it  aside,  Sir  Mungo,"  said  Heriot,  speaking  loud,  "  until 
she  has  had  satisfaction  from  you,  for  betraying  her  disguise  to  me,  like  a  false  knight — 
and  in  very  deed,  Sir  Mungo,  I  think  when  you  told  me  she  vvas  rambling  about  in  so 
strange  a  dress,  you  might  have  said  also  that  she  was  under  Lady  Mansel's  protection." 

"  That  was  the  King's  secret.  Master  Heriot,"  said  Sir  Mungo,  throwing  himself  into 
a  chair  with  an  air  of  atrabilarious  importance;  "  the  other  was  a  well-meaning  hint  to 
yourself  as  the  girl's  friend." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Heriot,  "  it  was  done  like  yourself — enough  told  to  make  me  unhappy 
about  her — not  a  word  which  could  relieve  my  uneasiness." 

"  Sir  Mungo  will  not  hear  that  remark,"  said  the  lady;  "  we  must  change  the  subject. — 
Is  there  any  news  from  Court,  Sir  Mungo?  you  have  been  to  Greenwich  ?" 

"  You  might  as  well  ask  me,  madam,"  answered  the  Knight,  "  whether  there  is  any 
news  from  hell." 

"How,  Sir  Mungo,  how!"  said  Sir  Edward,  "measure  your  words  something  better 
— You  speak  of  the  Court  of  King  James." 

"  Sir  Edward,  if  I  spoke  of  the  Court  of  the  twelve  Kaisers,  I  would  say  it  is  as  con- 
fused for  the  present  as  the  infernal  regions.  Courtiers  of  forty  years'  standing,  and 
such  I  may  write  myself,  are  as  far  to  seek  in  the  matter  as  a  minnow  in  the  Maelstrom. 
Some  folks  say  the  King  has  frowned  on  the  Prince — some  that  the  Prince  has  looked 
grave  on  the  Duke — some  that  Lord  Glenvarloch  will  be  hanged  for  high  treason — and 
some  that  there  is  matter  against  Lord  Dalgarno  that  may  cost  him  as  much  as  his 
head  's  worth." 

"And  what  do  you,  that  are  a  courtier  of  forty  years'  standing,  think  of  it  all?"  said 
Sir  Edward  Mansel. 

"  Nay,  nay,  do  not  ask  him,  Sir  Edward,"  said  the  lady,  with  an  expressive  look  to 
her  husband. 

"  Sir  Mungo  is  too  witty,"  added  Master  Heriot,  "  to  remember  that  he  who  says 
aught  that  may  be  repeated  to  his  own  prejudice,  does  but  load  a  piece  for  any  of  the 
company  to  shoot  him  dead  with  at  their  pleasure  and  convenience." 

"  AVhat  I "  said  the  bold  knight,  "you  think  I  am  afraid  of  the  trepan  ?  Why  now, 
what  if  I  should  say  that  Dalgarno  has  more  wit  than  honesty, — the  Duke  more  sail  than 

ballast, — the  Prince  more  pride  than  prudence, — and  that  the  King "     The  Lady 

Mansel  held  up  her  finger  in  a  warning  manner — "  that  the  King  is  my  very  good 
master,  who  has  given  me,  for  forty  years  and  more,  dog's  wages,  videlicet,  bones  and 
beating. — "Why  now,  all  this  is  said,  and  Archie  Armstrong*  says  worse  than  this  of  the 
best  of  them  every  day." 

"  The  more  fool  he,"  said  George  Heriot ;  "yet  he  is  not  so  utterly  wrong,  for  folly  is 
his  best  wisdom.  But  do  not  you.  Sir  Mungo,  set  your  wit  against  a  fool's,  though  he 
be  a  court  fool." 

*  The  celebrated  Court  Jester. 
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"  A  fool,  sail!  you  ? "  replied  Sir  Mungo,  not  having  fully  heard  what  Master  Ileriot 
said,  or  not  choosing  to  have  it  thought  so, — "I  have  been  a  fool  indeed,  to  hang  on  at  a 

close-fisted  Court  here,  when  men  of  under- 
standing and  men  of  action  have  been  making 
fortunes  in  every  other  place  of  Europe. 
But  here  a  man  comes  indifferently  off  unless 
he  gets  a  great  key  to  turn,"  (looking  at  Sir 
Edward,)  "or  can  beat  tattoo  with  a  hammer 
on  a  pewter  plate. — Well,  sirs,  I  must  make 
as  much  haste  back  on  mine  errand  as  if 
I  were  a  fee'd  messenger. — Sir  Edward  and 
my  lady,  I  leave  my  commendations  with 
you — and  ray  goodwill  with  you,  Master  He- 
riot — and  for  this  breaker  of  bounds,  if  you 
will  act  by  my  counsel,  some  maceration 
by  fasting,  and  a  gentle  use  of  the  rod,  is 
the  best  cure  for  her  giddy  fits." 

"  If  you  propose  for  Greenwich,  Sir  Mun- 
go," said  the  Lieutenant,  "  I  can  spare  you 
the  labour — the  King  comes  immediately  to 
Whitehall." 

"  And  that  must  be  the  reason  the  council 
are  summoned  to  meet  in  such  hurry,"  said 
Sir  jMungo.  "  Well — I  will,  with  your  per- 
mission, go  to  the  poor  lad  Glenvarloch, 
and  bestow  some  comfort  on  him." 

Tiie  Lieutenant  seemed  to  look  up,  and 
pause  for  a  moment  as  if  in  doubt. 
r^  "  The  lad  will  want  a  pleasant  companion, 
who  can  tell  him  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment which  he  is  to  suffer,  and  other  matters  of  concernment.  I  will  not  leave  him 
until  I  show  him  how  absolutely  he  hath  ruined  himself  from  feather  to  spur,  how 
deplorable  is  his  present  state,  and  how  small  his  chance  of  mending  it." 

"  Well,  Sir  Mungo,"  replied  the  Lieutenant,  "  if  you  really  think  all  this  likely  to 
be  very  consolatory  to  the  party  concerned,  I  will  send  a  warder  to  conduct  you." 

"  And  I,"  said  George  Heriot,  "  will  humbly  pray  of  Lady  Jlansel,  that  she  will  lend 
some  of  her  handmaiden's  apparel  to  this  giddy-brained  girl ;  for  I  shall  forfeit  my 
reputation  if  I  walk  up  Tower-hill  with  her  in  that  mad  guise — and  yet  the  silly 
lassie  looks  not  so  ill  in  it  neither." 

"  I  will  send  my  coach  with  you  instantly,"  said  the  obliging  Lady. 
"Faith,  madam,  and  if  }-ou  will  honour  us  with  such  courtesy,  I  will  gladly  accept 
it  at  your  hands,"  said  the  citizen,   "  for  business  presses  hard  on  me,  and  the  fore- 
noon is  already  lost,  to  little  purpose." 

Tlie  coach  being  ordered  accordingly,  transported  the  worthy  citizen  and  his  charge 
to  his  mansion  in  Lombard  Street.  There  he  found  his  presence  was  anxiously  ex- 
pected by  the  Lady  Ilermione,  who  had  just  received  an  order  to  be  in  readiness  to 
attend  upon  the  Royal  Privy  Council  in  the  course  of  an  hour ;  and  upon  whom,  in  her 
inexperience  of  business,  and  long  retirement  from  society  and  the  world,  tlic  intimation 
had  made  as  deep  an  impression  as  if  it  had  not  been  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
petition  wiiich  she  had  presented  to  the  King  by  Monna  Paula.  George  Ileriot  gently 
blamed  her  for  taking  any  steps  in  an  affair  so  important  until  his  return  from  France, 
especially  as  he  had  requested  her  to  remain  quiet,  in  a  letter  which  accompanied  the 
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evidence  he  had  transmitted  to  lier  from  Paris.  She  could  only  plead  in  answer  tlic 
influence  which  her  immediately  stirring  in  the  matter  was  likely  to  have  on  the  atfair  of 
her  kinsman  Lord  Gleuvarloch,  for  she  was  ashamed  to  acknowledge  how  much  she  liad 
been  gained  on  by  the  eager  importunity  of  her  youtliful  companion.  The  motive  of 
Margaret's  eagerness  was,  of  course,  the  safety  of  Nigel ;  but  we  must  leave  it  to  time, 
to  shew  in  what  pai-ticulars  that  came  to  be  connected  with  the  petition  of  the  Lady 
Hermione.  Meanwhile,  we  return  to  tlie  visit  with  which  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther 
favoured  the  afflicted  young  nobleman  in  his  place  of  captivity. 

The  Knight,  after  the  usual  salutations,  and  having  prefticed  Iiis  discourse  with  a  great 
deal  of  professed  regret  for  Nigel's  situation,  sat  down  beside  him,  and,  composing  his 
grotesque  features  into  the  most  lugubrious  despondence,  began  his  raven-song  as 
follows : — 

"  I  bless  God,  my  lord,  that  I  was  the  person  who  had  the  pleasure  to  bring  his 
Majesty's  mild  message  to  the  Lieutenant,  discharging  the  higher  prosecution  against  ye, 
for  any  thing  meditated  against  his  Majesty's  sacred  person  ;  for,  admit  you  be  prosecuted 
on  the  lesser  offence,  or  breach  of  privilege  of  the  palace  and  its  precincts,  usque  ad 
mutilationem,  even  to  dismemberation,  as  it  is  most  likely  you  will,  yet  the  loss  of  a 
member  is  nothing  to  being  hanged  and  drawn  quick,  after  the  fashion  of  a  traitor." 

"  I  should  feel  the  shame  of  having  deserved  such  a  punishment,"  answered  Nigel, 
"  more  than  the  pain  of  undergoing  it." 

"  Doubtless,  my  lord,  the  having,  as  you  say,  deserved  it,  must  be  an  excruciation  to 
your  own  mind,"  replied  his  tormentor ;  "  a  kind  of  mental  and  metaphysical  hanging, 
drawing,  and  quartering,  which  may  be  in  some  measure  equipollent  with  the  external 
application  of  hemp,  iron,  fire,  and  the  like,  to  the  outer  man." 

"  I  say.  Sir  Mungo,"  repeated  Nigel,  "  and  beg  you  to  understand  my  words,  that 
I  am  unconscious  of  any  error,  save  that  of  having  arms  on  my  person  when  I  chanced 
to  approach  that  of  my  Sovereign." 

"  Ye  are  right,  my  lord,  to  acknowledge  nothing,"  said  Sir  Mungo.  "  We  have  an 
old  proverb, — Confess,  and— so  forth.  And,  indeed,  as  to  the  weapons,  his  Majesty  has 
a  special  ill-will  at  all  arms  whatsoever,  and  more  especially  pistols ;  but,  as  I  said,  there 
is  an  end  of  that  matter.*  I  wish  you  as  well  through  the  next,  which  is  altogether 
unlikely." 

"  Surely,  Sir  Mungo,"  answered  Nigel,  "  you  yourself  might  say  something  in  my 
favour  concerning  the  afl'air  in  the  Park.  None  knows  better  than  you  that  I  was  at 
that  moment  urged  by  wrongs  of  the  most  heinous  nature,  offered  to  me  by  Lord 
Dalgarno,  many  of  which  were  reported  to  me  by  yourself,  much  to  the  inflammation  of 
ni}'  passion." 

"  Alack-a-day  ! — alack-a-day  ! "  replied  Sir  Mungo,  "I  remember  but  too  well  how 
much  your  choler  was  inflamed,  in  spite  of  the  various  remonstrances  which  I  made  to 
you  respecting  the  sacred  nature  of  the  place.  Alas  !  alas  !  you  cannot  say  you  leaped 
into  the  mire  for  want  of  warning." 

"  I  see,  Sir  Mungo,  you  are  determined  to  remember  nothing  whicli  can  do  me  service," 
said  Nigel. 

"  Blithely  would  I  do  ye  service,"  said  the  Knight ;  "  and  the  best  whilk  I  can  think 
of  is,  to  tell  you  the  process  of  the  punishment  to  the  whilk  you  will  be  indubitably 
subjected,  I  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  behold  it  performed  in  the  Queen's  time,  on 
a  chield  that  had  written  a  pasquinade.     I  was  then  in  my  Lord  Gray's  train,  who  lay 

*  Wilson  informs  us  that  when  Colonel  Grey,  a  Scotsman  who  affected  the  buff  dress  even  in  the  time  of  peace,  appeared 
in  that  militarj'  garb  at  court,  the  King,  seeing  him  with  a  case  of  pistols  at  his  girdle,  which  he  never  greatly  liked,  told  him, 
merrily,  "  he  was  now  so  fortified,  that,  if  he  were  but  well  victualled,  he  would  be  impregnable." — Wilson's  Life  and  Reign 
ofjtiiiies  VI.,  apttd  Kennet's  History  o/  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  389.  lu  1612,  the  tenth  year  of  James's  reign,  there  was  a 
rumour  abroad  that  a  shipload  of  pocket-pistols  had  been  exported  from  Spaiu,  with  a  view  to  a  general  massacre  of  the 
Protestants.  Proclamations  were  of  consequence  sent  forth,  prohibiting  all  persons  from  carrying  pistols  under  a  foot  long  in 
the  barrel.— /6W.  p.  G90. 
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leaguer  here,  and  being  always  covetous  of  pleasing  and  profitable  sigbts,  I  could  not 
dispense  with  being  present  on  tlie  occasion." 

"  I  should  be  surprised  indeed,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  "if  you  had  so  far  put 
restraint  upon  your  benevolence,  as  to  stay  away  from  such  an  exhibition." 

"  Iley  !  was  your  lordship  praying  me  to  be  present  at  your  own  execution?" 
answered  the  Kniglit.  "  Troth,  my  lord,  it  will  be  a  painful  siglit  to  a  friend,  but  I  will 
rather  punish  myself  than  baulk  you.  It  is  a  pretty  pageant,  in  the  main — a  very  pretty 
pageant.  The  fallow  came  on  with  such  a  bold  face,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  look  on  him. 
He  was  dressed  all  in  white,  to  signify  harmlessuess  and  innocence.  The  thing  was  done 
on  a  scaffold  at  Westminster — most  likely  yours  wiU  be  at  Charing.  There  were  the 
Sheriff's  and  tlie  Jlarshal's  men,  and  what  not — the  executioner,  with  his  cleaver  and 
mallet,  and  his  man,  with  a  pan  of  hot  charcoal,  and  the  irons  for  cautery.  He  was 
a  dexterous  fallow  that  Derrick.  This  man  Gregory  is  not  fit  to  jipper  a  joint  with 
him;  it  might  be  worth  your  lordship's  while  to  have  the  loon  sent  to  a  barber-surgeon's, 
to  learn  some  needful  scantling  of  anatomy — it  may  be  for  the  benefit  of  yourself  and 
oilier  unhappy  sufferers,  and  also  a  kindness  to  Gregory." 

"  I  will  not  take  the  trouble,"  said  Nigel. — "  If  the  laws  will  demand  my  hand,  the 
executioner  may  get  it  off  as  he  best  can.  If  the  King  leaves  it  where  it  is,  it  may 
chance  to  do  him  better  service." 

"  Vera  noble — vera  grand,  indeed,  my  lord,"  said  Sir  Mungo;  "  it  is  pleasant  to  see  a 
brave  man  suffer.  This  fallow  whom  I  spoke  of — tiiis  Tubbs,  or  Stubbs,  or  whatever 
the  plebeian  was  called,  came  forward  as  bold  as  an  emperor,  and  said  to  the  people,  '  Good 
friends,  I  come  to  leave  here  the  baud  of  a  true  Englishman,'  and  clapped  it  on  the 
dressing-block  with  as  much  ease  as  if  he  had  laid  it  on  his  sweetheart's  shoulder, 
whereupon  Derrick  the  hangman,  adjusting,  d'ye  mind  me,  the  edge  of  his  cleaver  on 
the  very  joint,  hit  it  with  the  mallet  with  such  force,  that  the  hand  flew  off  as  far  from 
tlie  owner  as  a  gauntlet  which  the  challenger  casts  down  in  the  tilt-ywd.  "Well,  sir, 
Stubbs,  or  Tubbs,  lost  no  whit  of  countenance,  until  the  fallow  clajiped  the  hissing-hot 
iron  on  his  raw  stump.  IMy  lord,  it  fizzed  like  a  rasher  of  bacon,  and  the  fallow  set 
up  an  elritch  screech,  which  made  some  think  his  courage  was  abated  ;  but  not  a  whit,  for 
he  plucked  off  his  hat  with  his  left  hand,  and  waved  it,  crying,  '  God  save  the  Queen  and 
confound  all  evil  counsellors!'  The  people  gave  him  three  cheers,  which  he  deserved 
for  his  stout  heart;  and,  truly,  I  hope  to  see  your  lordship  suffer  with  the  same 
magnanimity."  * 

"  I  thank  you.  Sir  Mungo,"  said  Nigel,  who  had  not  been  able  to  forbear  some  natural 
feelings  of  an  unpleasant  nature  during  this  lively  detail, — "  I  have  no  doubt  the 
exhibition  will  be  a  very  engaging  one  to  you  and  the  other  spectators,  whatever  it  may 
prove  to  the  party  principally  concerned." 

"  Vera  engaging,"  answered  Sir  Mungo,  "vera  interesting— vera  interesting  indeed, 
though  not  altogether  so  much  so  as  an  execution  for  high  treason.  I  saw  Digby,  the 
Winters,  Fawkes,  and  the  rest  of  the  gunpowder  gang,  suffer  for  that  treason,  wliilk  was 
a  very  grand  spectacle,  as  well  in  regard  to  their  sufferings,  as  to  their  constancy  in 
enduring." 

•  This  execution,  which  so  captivated  the  imagination  of  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther,  was  really  a  striking  one.  The  criminal, 
a  furious  and  bigoted  puritan,  had  published  a  book  in  very  violent  terms  against  the  match  of  Elizabeth  witli  the  Duke  of 
Alen^on,  which  he  termed  an  union  of  a  daughter  of  God  with  a  son  of  Antichrist.  Queen  Elizabetli  was  greatly  incensed  at 
the  freedom  assumed  in  this  work,  and  caused  tlic  autlior  Stubbs,  \rith  Page  the  publisher,  and  one  Singleton  the  printer,  to 
be  tried  on  an  act  piissed  by  Philip  and  Mary  against  the  writers  and  dispcrsers  of  seditious  publications.  They  were 
convicted,  and  altliough  there  was  an  opinion  stn)ngly  entertained  by  lawyers,  that  the  act  w.is  only  temporary,  and  expired 
with  (lueen  Mary,  Stubbs  and  Page  received  sentence  to  have  their  right  hands  struck  off.  They  accordingly  suffered  the 
punishment,  tlic  wrist  being  divided  by  a  cleaver  driven  through  the  joint  by  force  of  a  mallet.  The  printer  was  pfirdotied. 
•'  I  remember,"  says  the  historian  Camden,  "  being  then  present,  that  Stubbs,  when  his  right  hand  was  cut  off,  plucked  off 
his  hat  witli  the  left,  and  said,  with  a  loud  voice,  '  God  save  the  Queen ! '  The  multitude  standing  about  was  deeply  silent, 
either  out  of  horror  of  tliis  new  and  unwonted  kind  of  punishment,  or  out  of  commiseration  towards  Uie  man,  as  being  of  an 
honest  and  unblamcable  repute,  or  else  out  of  hatred  to  the  marriage,  which  most  men  presaged  would  be  the  overthrow  of 
religion.— Camden's  Annahfor  Ihe  Year  1581. 
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"  I  am  the  more  obliged  to  j-our  goodness.  Sir  JIungo,"  replied  Nigel,  "  that  has 
induced  you,  altbough  you  have  lost  the  sight,  to  congratulate  me  on  my  escape  from  the 
hazard  of  making  the  same  edifying  appearance." 

"  As  you  say,  my  lord,"  answered  Sir  Mungo,  "  the  loss  is  chiefly  in  appearance. 
Nature  has  been  very  bountiful  to  us,  and  has  given  duplicates  of  some  organs,  that  we 
may  endure  the  loss  of  one  of  them,  should  some  such  circumstance  chance  in  our 
pilgrimage.  See  my  poor  dexter,  abridged  to  one  thumb,  one  finger,  and  a  stump, — by 
the  blow  of  my  adversary's  weapon,  however,  and  not  by  any  carnificial  knife.  Weel, 
sir,  this  poor  maimed  hand  doth  me,  in  some  sort,  as  much  service,  as  ever ;  and,  admit 
yours  to  be  taken  off  by  the  wrist,  you  have  still  your  left  hand  for  your  service,  and  are 
better  off  than  the  little  Dutch  dwarf  here  about  town,  who  threads  a  needle,  limns, 
writes,  and  tosses  a  pike,  merely  by  means  of  his  feet,  without  ever  a  hand  to  help  him." 
"  Well,  Sir  Mungo,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  "  this  is  all  no  doubt  very  consolatory  ; 
but  I  hope  the  King  will  spare  my  hand  to  fight  for  him  in  battle,  where,  notwithstanding 
all  your  kind  encouragement,  1  could  spend  my  blood  much  more  cheerfully  than  on  a 
scafi'old." 

"  It  is  even  a  sad  truth,"  replied  Sir  Mungo,  "  that  your  lordship  was  but  too  like  to 
have  died  on  a  scaffold — not  a  soul  to  speak  for  you  but  that  deluded  lassie,  Maggie 
Ramsay." 

"  Whom  mean  you?"  said  Nigel,  with  more  interest  than  he  had  hitherto  shewn  in  the 
Knight's  communications. 

"  Nay,  who  should  I  mean,  but  that  travestied  lassie  whom  we  dined  with  when  we 
honoured  Heriot  the  goldsmith  ?  Ye  ken  best  how  ye  have  made  interest  with  her,  but 
I  saw  her  on  her  knees  to  the  King  for  you.  She  was  committed  to  my  charge,  to  bring 
her  up  hither  in  honour  and  safety.  Had  I  had  my  own  will,  I  would  have  had  her  to 
Bridewell,  to  flog  the  wild  blood  out  of  her — a  cutty  quean,  to  think  of  wearing  the 
breeches,  and  not  so  much  as  mai'ried  yet ! " 

"  Hark  ye.  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther,"  answered  Nigel,  "  I  would  have  you  talk  of 
that  young  person  with  fitting  respect." 

"  With  all  the  respect  that  befits  your  lordship's  paramour,  and  Davy  Ramsay's 
daughter,  I  shall  certainly  speak  of  her,  my  lord,"  said  Su-  Mungo,  assuming  a  dry  tone 
of  irony. 

Nigel  was  greatly  disposed  to  have  made  a  serious  quarrel  of  it,  but  with  Sir  Mungo 
such  an  affair  would  have  been  ridiculous.  He  smothered  his  resentment,  therefore,  and 
conjured  him  to  tell  what  he  had  heard  and  seen  respecting  this  young  person. 

"  Simply,  that  I  was  in  the  anteroom  when  she  had  audience,  and  heard  the  King 
say,  to  my  great  perplexity,  '  Pulchra  sane  pnclla;^  and  Maxwell,  who  hath  but  indif- 
ferent Latin  ears,  thought  tliat  his  Majesty  called  on  him  by  his  own  name  of  Sawney, 
and  thrust  into  the  presence,  and  there  I  saw  our  sovereign  James,  with  his  own  hand, 
raising  up  the  lassie,  who,  as  I  said  heretofore,  was  travestied  in  man's  attire.  I  should 
have  had  my  own  thoughts  of  it,  but  our  gracious  Master  is  auld,  and  was  nae  great 
gillravager  amang  the  queans  even  in  his  youtli  ;  and  he  was  comforting  her  in  his  own 
way,  and  saying, — '  Ye  needna  greet  about  it,  my  bonnie  woman,  Glenvarlochides  shall 
have  fair  play;  and,  indeed,  when  the  hurry  was  off  our  spirits,  we  could  not  believe  that 
he  had  any  design  on  our  person.  And  touching  his  other  offences,  we  will  look  wisely 
and  closely  into  the  matter.'  So  I  got  charge  to  take  the  young  fence-louper  to  the 
Tower  here,  and  deliver  her  to  the  charge  of  Lady  Mansel ;  and  his  Majesty  charged  me 
to  say  not  a  word  to  her  about  your  offences,  for,  said  he,  the  poor  thing  is  breaking  her 
heart  for  him." 

"  And  on  this  you  charitably  have  founded  the  opinion  to  the  prejudice  of  this  young 
lady,  which  you  have  now  thought  proper  to  express?"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch. 

"  In  honest  truth,  my  lord,"  replied  Sir  Mungo,   "  what  opinion  would  you  have  me 
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form  of  a  wenoli  who  gets  into  male  habiliments,  and  goes  on  her  knees  to  the  King  for 
a  wild  young  nobleman  ?  I  wot  not  what  the  fashionable  word  may  be,  for  the  phrase 
chan"'es,  though  the  custom  abides.  But  truly  I  must  needs  think  this  young  leddy — if 
you  call  '\Yatchie  Ramsay's  daughter  a  young  leddy — demeans  herself  more  like  a  leddy 
of  pleasure  than  a  leddy  of  honour." 

"  You  do  her  egregious  wrong.  Sir  Mungo,"  said  Nigel ;  "  or  rather  you  have  been 
misled  by  appearances." 

"  So  will  all  the  woi'ld  be  misled,  my  lord,"  replied  the  satirist,  "  unless  you  were  doing 
that  to  disabuse  them  which  your  father's  son  will  hardly  judge  it  fit  to  do." 

"  And  what  may  that  be,  I  pray  you  ?" 

"  E'en  marry  the  lass — make  her  Leddy  Glenvarloch. — Ay,  ay,  ye  may  start — but  it's 
the  course  you  are  driving  on.  Rather  marry  than  do  worse,  if  the  worst  be  not  done 
already." 

"  Sir  Mungo,"  said  Nigel,  "  I  pray  you  to  forbear  this  subject,  and  rather  return  to 
that  of  the  mutilation,  upon  which  it  pleased  you  to  enlarge  a  short  while  since." 

"  I  have  not  time  at  present,"  said  Sir  Mungo,  hearing  the  clock  strike  four ;  "  but  so 
soon  as  you  shall  have  received  sentence,  my  lord,  you  may  rely  on  my  giving  you  the 
fullest  detail  of  the  whole  solemnity  ;  and  I  give  you  my  word,  as  a  knight  and  gentleman, 
that  I  will  myself  attend  you  on  the  scaifold,  whoever  may  cast  sour  looks  on  me  for  doing 
so.     I  bear  a  heart,  to  stand  by  a  friend  in  the  worst  of  times." 

So  saying,  he  wished  Lord  Glenvarloch  farewell ;  who  felt  as  heartily  rejoiced  at  his 
departure,  though  it  may  be  a  bold  word,  as  any  person  who  had  ever  undergone  his 
society. 

But,  when  left  to  his  own  reflections,  Nigel  could  not  help  feeling  solitude  nearly  as 
irksome  as  the  company  of  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther.  The  total  wreck  of  his  fortune, 
— which  seemed  now  to  be  rendered  unavoidable  by  the  loss  of  the  royal  warrant,  that 
had  afforded  him  the  means  of  redeeming  his  paternal  estate, — was  an  unexpected  and 
additional  blow.  When  he  had  seen  the  warrant  he  could  not  precisely  remember ;  but 
was  inclined  to  think  it  was  in  the. casket  w-hen  he  took  out  money  to  pay  the  miser  for 
his  lodgings  at  AVhitefriars.  Since  then,  the  casket  had  been  almost  constantly  under 
his  own  eye,  except  during  the  short  time  he  was  separated  from  his  baggage  by  the 
arrest  in  Greenwich  Park.  It  might,  indeed,  have  been  taken  out  at  that  time,  for  he 
had  no  reason  to  think  either  his  j)erson  or  his  property  was  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
wished  him  well ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  locks  of  the  strong-box  had  sustained  no 
violence  that  he  could  observe,  and,  being  of  a  particular  and  complicated  construction, 
lie  thought  they  could  scarce  be  opened  without  an  instrument  made  on  purpose,  adapted 
to  their  peculiarities,  and  for  this  there  had  been  no  time.  But  speculate  as  he  would  on 
the  matter,  it  was  clear  that  this  important  document  was  gone,  and  probable  that  it  had 
passed  into  no  friendly  hands.  "Let  it  be  so,"  said  Nigel  to  himself;  "  I  am  scarcely 
worse  off  respecting  my  prospects  of  fortune,  than  when  I  first  reached  this  accursed 
city.  But  to  be  hampered  with  cruel  accusations,  and  stained  with  foul  suspicions  — to 
be  the  object  of  pity  of  the  most  degrading  kind  to  yonder  honest  citizen,  and  of  the 
malignity  of  that  envious  and  atrabilarious  courtier,  who  can  endure  the  good  fortune 
and  good  qualities  of  another  no  more  than  the  mole  can  brook  sunshine — this  is  indeed 
a  deplorable  reflection ;  and  the  consequences  must  stick  to  my  future  life,  and  impede 
whatever  my  head,  or  my  hand,  if  it  is  left  me,  might  be  able  to  execute  in  my 
fovour." 

The  feeling,  that  he  is  the  object  of  general  dislike  and  dereliction,  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  most  unendurably  painful  to  which  a  human  being  can  be  subjected.  The 
most  atrocious  .criminals,  wiiose  nerves  have  not  shrunk  from  perpetrating  the  most 
horrid  cruelty,  suffer  more  from  the  consciousness  tliat  no  man  will  sympatliize  with 
their  sufferings,    than  from   apprehension    of  the  personal    agony  of  their   inipenditig 
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punishment ;  and  are  known  often  to  attempt  to  palliate  their  enormities,  and  sometimes 
altogether  to  deny  wliat  is  established  by  the  clearest  proof,  rather  than  to  leave  life 
under  the  general  ban  of  humanity.  It  was  no  wonder  that  Nigel,  labouring  under  the 
sense  of  general,  thongli  unjust  suspicion,  should,  while  pondering  on  so  painful  a  theme, 
recollect  that  one,  at  least,  had  not  only  believed  him  innocent,  but  hazarded  herself,  with 
all  her  feeble  power,  to  interpose  in  his  behalf. 

"  Poor  girl !"  he  repeated  ;  "  poor,  rash,  but  generous  maiden  !  your  fate  is  that  of  her 
in  Scottish  story,  who  thrust  her  arm  into  the  staple  of  the  door,  to  oppose  it  as  a  bar 
against  the  assassins  who  threatened  tlie  murder  of  her  sovereign.  The  deed  of  devotion 
was  useless  ;  save  to  give  an  immortal  name  to  her  by  whom  it  was  done,  and  \vhose 
blood  flows,  it  is  said,  in  the  veins  of  my  house." 

I  cannot  explain  to  the  reader,  whether  the  recollection  of  this  historical  deed  of 
devotion,  and  the  lively  effect  which  the  comparison,  a  little  overstrained  perhaps,  was 
likely  to  produce  in  favour  of  Margaret  Ramsay,  was  not  qualified  by  the  concomitant 
ideas  of  ancestry  and  ancient  descent  with  which  that  recollection  was  mingled.  But 
the  contending  feelings  suggested  a  new  train  of  ideas. — "  Ancestrj',"  he  thought,  "  and 
ancient  descent,  what  are  they  to  me  ? — My  patrimonj'  alienated — my  title  become  a 
reproach,  for  what  can  be  so  absurd  as  titled  beggary  ? — my  character  subjected  to 
suspicion, — I  will  not  remain  in  this  country ;  and  should  I,  at  leaving  it,  procure  the 
society  of  one  so  lovely,  so  brave,  and  so  faithful,  who  should  say  that  I  derogated  from 
the  rank  which  I  am  virtually  renouncing?" 

There  was  something  romantic  and  pleasing,  as  he  pursued  this  picture  of  an  attached 
and  faithful  pair,  becoming  all  the  world  to  each  other,  and  stemming  the  tide  of  fate 
arm  in  arm ;  and  to  be  linked  thus  with  a  creature  so  beautiful,  and  who  had  taken  such 
devoted  and  disinterested  concern  in  his  fortunes,  formed  itself  into  such  a  vision  as 
romantic  youth  loves  best  to  dwell  upon. 

Suddenly  his  di'eam  was  painfully  dispelled,  by  the  recollection,  that  its  very  basis 
rested  upon  the  most  selfish  ingratitude  on  his  own  part.  Lord  of  his  castle  and  his 
towers,  his  forests  and  fields,  his  fair  patrimony  and  noble  name,  his  mind  would  have 
rejected,  as  a  sort  of  impossibility,  the  idea  of  elevating  to  his  rank  the  daughter  of  a 
mechanic  ;  but,  when  degraded  from  his  nobility,  and  plunged  into  poverty  and  difficulties, 
he  was  ashamed  to  feel  himself  not  unwilling,  that  this  poor  girl,  in  the  blindness  of  her 
affection,  should  abandon  all  the  better  prospects  of  her  own  settled  condition,  to  embrace 
the  precarious  and  doubtful  course  which  he  himself  was  condemned  to.  The  generosity 
of  Nigel's  mind  recoiled  from  the  selfishness  of  the  plan  of  happiness  which  he  projected  ; 
and  he  made  a  strong  effort  to  expel  from  his  thoughts  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  this 
fascinating  female,  or,  at  least,  not  to  permit  them  to  dwell  upon  the  perilous  circumstance, 
that  she  was  at  present  the  only  creature  living  who  seemed  to  consider  him  as  an  object 
of  kindness. 

He  could  not,  however,  succeed  in  banishing  her  from  his  slumbers,  when,  after  having 
spent  a  weary  day,  he  betook  himself  to  a  perturbed  couch.  The  form  of  Margaret 
mingled  with  the  wild  mass  of  di-eams  which  his  late  adventures  had  suggested  ;  and  even 
when,  copying  the  lively  narrative  of  Sir  Mungo,  fancy  presented  to  him  the  blood 
bubbling  and  hissing  on  the  heated  iron,  Margaret  stood  behind  him  like  a  spirit  of 
light,  to  breathe  healing  on  the  wound.  At  length  nature  was  exhausted  by  these 
fantastic  creations,  and  Nigel  slept,  and  slept  soundly,  until  awakened  in  the  morning 
by  the  sound  of  a  well-known  voice,  which  had  often  broken  his  slumbers  about  the 
same  hour. 


(ffljFijiiir  lijiE  d))4!rtg=dFiir0t 


Marry,  conic  up.  sir,  with  your  gentle  blood ! 
Here's  A  red  stream  bcne.-ith  tliis  coarse  blue  doublet. 
That  wariiii;  tbe  heart  as  kindly  as  if  drawn 
From  the  far  source  of  old  Assyrian  kings. 
Who  first  made  mankind  subject  to  tbeir  sway. 
Oi,»  Play. 


ill    souuds  to  wliicli  \vc  iilliuk'tl  in  our  last,  were 
,  iiu   otlier   than    tlie    £;rumblina;    tones    of   Ricliii- 

(,  :  Moniplies's  voice. 

I'  I      This  worthy,  like  some  other  persons  who  rank 

[:  '  '"'gh  iu  their  own  opinion,  was  very  apt,  when  he 

).^  I  c'duld  liave  no  other  auditor,  to  hold  conversation 

I."  "  illi  one  wlio  was  sure  to  be  a  willing  listener — I 

L  mean  with  himself.     He  was  now  brushing  and 

p ,-  arranging   Lord    Glenvarloch's  clothes,    with  as 

I  much  composure  and  ([uiet  assiduity  as  if  he  had 

never  been    out   of  his    service,   and  grumbling 
.  betwixt    whiles    to    the    following    purpose ; — 

^  "  "Humph — ay,  time  eloalv  and  jerkin  were  through 

my  hands — I  question  if  horse-hair  has  been  passed  over  them  since  they  and  I  last 
parted.  The  embroidery  finely  frayed  too — and  the  gold  buttons  of  the  cloak — By 
my  conscience,  and  as  I  am  an  honest  man,  there  is  a  round  dozen  of  them  gane  ! 
Tills  comes  of  Alsatian  frolics — God  keep  us  with  his  grace,  and  not  give  us  over  to 
our  own  devices! — T  see  no  .sword — but  that  will  be  in  respect  of  present  circumstances." 
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"  Nigel  for  some  time  could  not  liclp  believing  that  he  wa-;  still  in  u  dream,  so 
improbable  did  it  seem  that  his  domestic,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  in  Scotland,  should 
have  found  him  out,  ai\d  obtained  access  to  him,  in  his  present  circumstances.  Looking 
through  the  curtains,  however,  he  became  well  assured  of  the  fact,  when  he  beheld 
the  stiff  and  bony  length  of  Richie,  with  a  visage,  chai'ged  with  nearly  double  its 
ordinary  degree  of  importance,  employed  sedulously  iu  brushing  his  master's  cloak,  and 
refreshing  himself  with  whistling  or  humming,  from  interval  to  interval,  some  snatch 
of  an  ohl  melancholy  Scottish  ballad-tune.  Although  sufficiently  convinced  of  the 
identity  of  the  party.  Lord  Glenvarloeh  could  not  help  expressing  Lis  surprise  in  the 
superfluous  question — "In  the  name  of  Heaven,  Richie,  is  this  you?" 

"  And  wha  else  suld  it  be,  my  lord?"  answered  Richie;  "  I  dreamna  that  your  Ioidsiiii)'s 
levee  in  this  place  is  like  to  be  attended  by  ony  that  are  not  boundcn  thereto  by  duty." 

"  I  am  rather  surprised,"  answered  Nigel,  "  that  it  should  be  attended  by  any  one  at 
all — especially  by  3-ou,  Richie;  ibr  you  know  that  we  parted,  and  1  thought  you  had 
reached  Scotland  long  since." 

"  I  crave  your  lordship's  pardon,  but  we  have  not  parted  yet,  nor  are  soon  likely  so  to 
do;  for,  there  gang  twa  folk's  votes  to  the  unmaking  of  a  bargain,  as  to  the  making  of 
ane.  Though  it  was  your  lordship's  pleasure  so  to  conduct  yourself  that  we  were  like  to 
have  parted,  yet  it  was  not,  on  reflection,  my  will  to  be  gone.  To  be  plain,  if  your 
lordship  does  not  ken  when  you  have  a  good  servant,  I  ken  when  I  have  a  kind  master; 
and  to  say  truth,  you  will  be  easier  served  now  than  ever,  for  there  is  not  much  chance 
of  your  getting  out  of  your  bounds." 

"  I  am  indeed  bound  over  to  good  behaviour,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloeh,  with  a  smile; 
"  but  I  hope  you  will  not  take  advantage  of  my  situation  to  be  too  severe  on  my  follies, 
Richie?" 

"  God  forbid,  my  lord — God  forbid,"  replied  Richie,  with  an  expression  betwixt  a 
conceited  consciousness  of  superior  wisdom  and  real  feeling — "  especially  in  consideration 
of  your  lordship's  having  a  due  sense  of  them.  I  did  indeed  remonstrate,  as  was  my 
humble  duty,  but  I  scorn  to  cast  that  up  to  your  lordship  now — Na,  na,  I  am  myself  an 
erring  creature — very  conscious  of  some  small  weaknesses — there  is  no  perfection 
in  man." 

"  But,  Richie,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloeh,  "  although  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
proffered  service,  it  can  be  of  little  use  to  me  here,  and  may  be  of  prejudice  to  yourself." 

"  Your  lordship  shall  pardon  me  again,"  said  Richie,  whom  the  relative  situation  of 
the  parties  had  invested  with  ten  times  his  ordinary  dogmatism;  "but  as  I  will  manage 
the  matter,  your  lordship  shall  be  greatly  benefited  by  my  service,  and  I  myself  no  whit 
prejudiced." 

"  I  see  not  how  that  can  be,  my  friend,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloeh,  "  since  even  as  to 
your  pecuniary  affairs " 

"  Touching  my  peeuniars,  my  lord,"  replied  Richie,  "  I  am  indifferently  weel  provided; 
and,  as  it  chances,  my  living  here  will  be  no  burden  to  your  lordship,  or  distress  to 
myself  Only  I  crave  permission  to  annex  certain  conditions  to  my  servitude  with  your 
lordship." 

"  Annex  what  you  will,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloeh,  "  for  you  are  pretty  sure  to  take 
your  own  way,  whether  you  make  any  conditions  or  not.  Since  you  will  not  leave  me, 
which  were,  I  think,  your  wisest  course,  you  must,  and  I  suppose  will,  serve  me  only  on 
such  terms  as  you  like  yourself." 

"  All  that  I  ask,  my  lord,"  said  Richie,  gravely,  and  with  a  tone  of  great  moderation, 
"  is  to  have  the  uninterrupted  command  of  my  own  motions,  for  certain  important 
purposes  which  I  have  now  in  hand,  always  giving  your  lordship  the  solace  of  my 
company  and  attendance  at  such  times  as  may  be  at  once  convenient  for  me,  and 
necessary  for  your  service." 
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"Of  which,  I  suppose,  you  constitute  yourself  sole  judge,"  replied  Nigel,  smiling. 

"  Unquestionably,  my  lord,"  answered  Richie,  gravely  ;  "  for  your  lordship  can  only 
know  what  yourself  want;  whereas  I,  who  see  both  sides  of  the  picture,  ken  both  what 
is  the  best  for  your  affiurs,  and  what  is  the  most  needful  for  my  own." 

"  Richie,  my  good  friend,"  said  Nigel,  "  I  fear  this  arrangement,  which  places  the 
master  much  under  the  disposal  of  the  servant,  would  scarce  suit  us  if  we  were  both  at 
lar^e ;  but  a  prisoner  as  I  am,  I  may  be  as  well  at  your  disposal  as  I  am  at  that  of  so 
many  other  persons;  and  so  you  may  come  and  go  as  you  list,  for  I  suppose  you  will  not 
take  my  advice,  to  return  to  your  own  country,  and  leave  me  to  my  fate." 

"Tiie  deil  be  in  my  feet  if  I  do,"  said  Moniplies, — "I  am  not  the  lad  to  leave  your 
lordship  in  foul  weather,  when  I  followed  you  and  fed  upon  you  through  the  whole 
summer  day.  And  besides,  there  may  be  brave  days  behind,  for  a'  that  has  come  and 
gane  yet;  for 

It's  hamc,  and  it's  hamc,  and  it's  hame  we  fain  would  be, 
Though  the  cloud  is  in  the  lift,  and  tlic  wind  is  on  the  lea; 
For  the  sun  tlirough  the  mirk  blinks  blithe  on  mine  e'e, 
Says,—'  I'll  shine  on  ye  yet  in  your  ain  country!" 

Having  sung  this  stanza  in  the  manner  of  a  ballad-singer,  whose  voice  has  been 
cracked  by  matching  his  windpipe  against  the  bugle  of  the  north  blast,  Richie  Moniplies 
aided  Lord  Glenvarloch  to  rise,  attended  his  toilette  with  every  possible  mark  of  the 
most  solemn  and  deferential  respect,  then  waited  upon  him  at  breakfast,  and  finally 
withdrew,  pleading  that  he  had  business  of  importance,  which  would  detain  him  for 
some  hours. 

Although  Lord  Glenvarloch  necessarily  expected  to  be  occasionally  annoyed  by  the 
self-conceit  and  dogmatism  of  Richie  Moniplies's  character,  yet  he  could  not  but  feel 
the  greatest  pleasure  from  the  firm  and  devoted  attaclnnent  which  this  faithful  follower 
had  displayed  in  the  present  instance,  and  indeed  promised  himself  an  alleviation  of  the 
ennui  of  his  imprisonment,  in  having  the  advantage  of  his  services.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  pleasure  that  he  learned  from  the  warder,  that  his  servant's  attendance  would 
be  allowed  at  all  times  when  the  general  rules  of  the  fortress  permitted  the  entrance 
of  strangers. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  magnanimous  Richie  Moniplies  had  already  reached  Tower 
Wliarf.  Here,  after  looking  with  contempt  on  several  scullers  by  whom  he  was  plied, 
and  whose  ser\  ices  he  rejected  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  he  called  with  dignity,  "  First 
oars!"  and  stirred  into  activity  several  lounging  Tritons  of  the  higher  order,  who  had 
not,  on  his  first  appearance,  thought  it  worth  wliile  to  accost  him  with  proftersof  service. 
He  now  took  possession  of  a  wherry,  folded  his  arms  within  his  ample  cloak,  and  sitting 
down  in  the  stern  with  an  air  of  importance,  commanded  them  to  row  to  Wliitehall  stairs. 
Having  reached  the  palace  in  safety,  he  demanded  to  see  Master  Linklater,  the  under- 
clerk  of  his  Majesty's  kitchen.  The  reply  was,  that  he  was  not  to  be  spoken  withal, 
being  then  employed  in  cooking  a  mess  of  cock-a-lcekie  for  the  King's  own  mouth. 

"  Tell  him,"  said  Moniplies,  "  that  it  is  a  dear  countryman  of  his,  who  seeks  to 
converse  with  him  on  matter  of  high  import." 

"A  dear  countryman?"  said  Linklater,  when  this  pressing  message  was  delivered  to 

him.     "  AVell,  let  him  come  in  and  be  d d,  that  I  should  say  sac!     Tliis  now  is  some 

red-headed,  long-legged,  gillie-white-foot  frae  the  West  Port,  that,  hearing  of  my 
promotion,  is  come  up  to  be  a  turn-brochc,  or  deputy  scullion,  tlirough  my  interest.  It 
is  a  great  hinderance  to  any  man  who  would  rise  in  the  world,  to  have  such  friends  to 
hang  by  his  skirts,  in  hope  of  being  towed  up  along  with  him. — Ha!  Richie  Moniplies, 
man,  is  it  thou?  And  what  has  brought  ye  here?  If  they  should  ken  thee  for  the  loon 
that  scared  the  horse  the  other  day! " 

"  No  more  o'  that,  neighbour,"  said  Richie, — "  I  am  just  here  on  the  auld  errand — 
I  maun  speak  with  the  King." 
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"  The  King?  Ye  are  red  wud,"  said  Linklater;  then  shouted  to  his  assistants  in  the 
kitchen,  "Look  to  the  broches,  ye  knaves— pwce*  purga — Sahamenta  fac  maccrentur 
pukhre — I  will  make  you  understand  Latin,  ye  knaves,  as  becomes  the  scullions  of  King 
James."  Tlien  in  a  cautious  tone,  to  Richie's  private  ear,  he  continued,  "  Know  ye  not 
how  ill  your  master  came  olT  the  other  day! — I  can  tell  you  that  job  made  some  folks 
shake  for  their  office." 

"  AV^eel,  but  Laurie,  ye  maun  befriend  me  this  time,  and  get  this  wee  bit  sifllication 
slipped  int<3  his  Majesty's  ain  most  gracious  hand.  I  promise  you  the  contents  will  be 
most  grateful  to  him." 

"Richie,'"  answered  Linklater,  "you  have  certainly  sworn  to  say  your  prayers  in  the 
porter's  lodge,  with  your  back  bare;  and  twa  grooms,  with  dog-whips,  to  cry  amen 
to  you." 

"  Na,  na,  Laurie,  lad,"  said  Richie,  "  I  ken  better  what  belangs  to  sifflications  than 
I  did  yon  day:  and  ye  will  say  that  yoursell,  if  ye  will  but  get  that  bit  note  to  the 
King's  hand." 

"  I  will  liave  neither  hand  nor  foot  in  the  matter,"  said  the  cautious  Clerk  of  the  Kitchen; 
"  but  tiiere  is  his  Majesty's  mess  of  cock-a-leekie  just  going  to  be  served  to  him  in  his 
closet — I  cannot  prevent  you  from  putting  the  letter  between  the  gilt  bow.l  and  the 
platter;  his  sacred  Majesty  wiU  see  it  when  he  lifts  the  bowl,  for  he  aye  drinks  out 
the  broth." 

"Enough  said,"  replied  Richie,  and  deposited  the  paper  accordingly,  just  before  a 
page  entered  to  carry  away  the  mess  to  his  Majesty. 

"  Aweel,  aweel,  neighbour,"  said  Lawrence,  when  the  mess  was  taken  away,  "  if  ye  have 
done  ony  thing  to  bring  yoursell  to  the  withy,  or  the  scourging  post,  it  is  your  ain 
wilful  deed." 

"I  will  blame  no  other  for  it,"  said  Richie;  and  with  that  undismayed  pertinacity  of 
conceit,  which  made  a  fundamental  part  of  his  character,  he  abode  the  issue,  which  was 
not  long  of  arriving. 

In  a  few  minutes  Maxwell  himself  arrived  in  the  apartment,  and  demanded  hastily 
who  had  placed  a  writing  on  the  King's  trencher.  Linklater  denied  all  knowledge  of  it; 
but  Richie  Moniplies,  stepping  boldly  forth,  pronounced  the  emphatical  confession,  "  I 
am  the  man." 

"  Follow  me,  then,"  said  ISIaxwell,  after  regarding  him  with  a  look  of  great  curiosity. 

They  went  up  a  private  staircase, — even  that  private  staircase,  the  privilege  of  which 
at  Court  is  accounted  a  nearer  road  to  power  than  the  grandes  entrees  themselves. 
Ai-riving  in  what  Richie  described  as  an  "  ill  redd-up  "  anteroom,  the  usher  made  a  sign 
to  him  to  stop,  while  he  went  into  the  King's  closet.  Their  conference  was  short,  and 
as  Maxwell  opened  tlie  door  to  retire,  Richie  heard  the  conclusion  of  it. 

"  Ye  are  sure  he  is  not  dangerous? — I  was  caught  once. — Bide  withiu  call,  but  not 
nearer  the  door  than  withiu  three  geometrical  cubits.  If  I  speak  loud,  start  to  me  like  a 
falcon — If  I  speak  loun,  keep  your  lang  lugs  out  of  ear-shot — and  now  let  him  come  in." 

Richie  passed  forward  at  Maxwell's  mute  signal,  and  in  a  moment  found  himself  in  the 
presence  of  the  King.  Most  men  of  Richie's  birtli  and  breeding,  and  many  others, 
would  have  been  abashed  at  finding  themselves  alone  with  their  sovereign.  But  Richie 
Moniplies  had  an  opinion  of  himself  too  high  to  be  controlled  by  any  such  ideas;  and 
having  made  his  stiff  reverence,  he  arose  once  more  into  Ms  perpendicular  height,  and 
stood  before  James  as  stiff  as  a  hedge-stake. 

"Have  ye  gotten  them,  man?  have  ye  gotten  them?"  said  the  King,  in  a  fluttered 
state,  betwixt  hope  and  eagerness,  and  some  touch  of  suspicious  fear.  "  Gie  me  them — 
gie  me  them — before  ye  speak  a  word,  I  charge  you,  on  your  allegiance." 

Richie  took  a  box  from  his  bosom,  and,  stooping  on  one  knee,  pi'esented  it  to  his 
Majesty,   who  hastily   opened  it,  and  having   ascertained   that  it    contained   a  certain 
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I'lirciiiift  of  rubies,  with  wliicli  tlic  reailur  was  formerly  made  acqunintol,  he  could  not 
resist  falling  into  a  sort  of  rapture,  kissing  the  gems,  as  if  they  had  been  capable  of 
feeling,  and  repeating  again  and  again  with  childish  delight,  "  Oiii/x  rum  pnile,  silexque 
—  Onyx  vum  prole  !  Ah,  my  bright  and  bonny  sparklers,  my  licart  loups  light  to  see  you 
again."  He  then  turned  to  Richie,  upon  whose  stoical  countenance  his  Majesty's 
demeanour  had  excited  something  like  a  grim  smile,  which  James  interrupted  his 
rejoicing  to  reprehend,  saying,  "  Take  heed,  sir,  )ou  are  not  to  laugh  at  us — we  are  your 
anointed  Sovereign." 

"  God  forbid  that  I  .should  laugh  ! "  said  Richie,  composing  his  countenance  into  its 
natural  rigidity  "  I  did  but  smile  to  bring  my  visage  into  coincidence  and  conformity 
witli  your  jMajesty's  physiognomy." 

"  Ye  .speak  as  a  dutiful  subject,  and  an  hone.st  man,"  .said  the  King ;  "  but  what  deil's 
your  name,  man?" 

"  Even  Richie  Jloniplies,  the  son  of  auld  Mungo  Moniplies,  at  the  West  Port  of 
Edinburgh,  who  had  the  honour  to  supply  your  Majesty's  mother's  royal  table,  as  weel 
as  your  Majesty's,  with  flesh  and  other  vivers,  when  time  was." 

"Aha!"  said  the  King,  laughing, — for  he  po.sse.ssed,  as  a  u.seful  attribute  of  his 
situation,  a  tenacious  memory,  which  i-ecoUocted  every  one  with  whom  he  was  brought 
into  casual  contact, — "  Ye  are  the  self-same  traitor  who  had  weel-nigh  coupit  us  end- 
lang  on  the  causey  of  our  ain  court-yard  ?  but  we  stuck  by  our  mare.  Equam  memento 
rebus  in  arduis  servnre.  Weel,  be  not  dismayed,  Richie ;  for,  as  many  have  turned 
traitors,  it  is  but  fair  that  a  traitor,  now  and  then,  suld  prove  to  be,  contra  erpeetandti, 
a  true  man.    How  cam  ye  by  our  jewels,  man  ? — cam  ye  on  the  part  of  George  Heriot?" 

"  In  no  sort,"  said  Ricliie.  "  May  it  please  your  JIajestj-,  I  come  as  Harry  Wynd 
fought,  utterly  for  my  own  hand,  and  on  no  man's  errand  ;  as,  indeed,  I  call  no  one 
master,  save  Him  that  made  me,  your  most  gracious  Majesty  who  governs  me,  and  the 
noble  Nigel  Olifaunt,  Lord  of  Glenvarloch,  who  maintained  me  as  lang  as  lie  could 
maintain  himself,  poor  nobleman  !" 

"  Glenvarlochides  again!"  exclaimed  the  King;  "  by  my  honour,  he  lies  in  ambu.sli 
for  us  at  every  corner ! — Maxwell  knocks  at  the  door.  It  is  George  Heriot  come  to  tell 
us  he  cannot  find  these  jewels. — Get  thee  behind  the  arras,  Richie — stand  close,  man — 
snce/.e  not — cough  not — breathe  not ! — Jingling  Geordie  is  so  damnably  ready  with  his 
gokl-cnds  of  wisdom,  and  sae  cursedly  backward  with  his  gold-ends  of  siller,  that,  by  our 
royal  saul,  we  are  glad  to  get  a  hair  in  his  neck." 

Richie  got  behind  the  arras,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  good-natured  King, 
while  the  Monarch,  who  never  allowed  his  dignity  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  frolic,  having 
adjusted,  with  his  own  hand,  the  tapestry,  so  as  to  complete  the  ambush,  commanded 
Maxwell  to  tell  him  wiiat  was  the  matter  without.  Blaxwell's  reply  was  so  low  as  to  be 
lost  by  Richie  Jloniplics,  the  peculiarity  of  whose  situation  by  no  means  abated  his 
curiosity  and  desire  to  gratify  it  to  the  uttermost. 

"  Let  Geordie  Heriot  come  in,"  said  the  King ;  and,  as  Richie  could  observe  through 
a  slit  in  the  tapestry,  the  honest  citizen,  if  not  actually  agitated,  was  at  least  discomposed. 
The  King,  whose  talent  for  wit,  or  humour,  was  precisely  of  a  kind  to  be  gratified  by 
such  a  scene  as  ensued,  received  his  homage  witli  coldness,  and  began  to  talk  to  him 
with  an  air  of  .serious  dignity,  very  different  from  the  usual  indecorous  levity  of  his 
behaviour.  "  Master  Heriot,"  he  said,  "  if  we  aright  remember,  we  opiguorated  in  your 
hands  certain  jewels  of  the  Crown,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money — Did  we,  or  did  we  not?" 

"  My  most  gracious  Sovereign,"  said  Heriot,  "  indisputably  your  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  do  so." 

"  The  property  of  which  jewels  and  cimelia  remained  with  us,"  continued  the  King, 
in  the  same  solemn  tone,  "  subject  only  to  your  claim  of  advance  thereupon ;  which 
advance  being  repaid,  gives  us  right  to  repossession  of  the  thing  opignorated,  or  pledged. 
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or  laid  in  wad.  Voetiiis,  Vinniiis,  Groenwigeneiis,  Pagensteclicrus,— all  who  have  treated 
de  Contractu  Opignerationis,  conscntiunt  in  eiindem, — gree  on  the  same  point.  Tlie 
Roman  law,  the  English  coinmon  law,  and  the  raiuiiciiial  law  of  our  aiii  ancient  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  though  they  split  in  niair  particulars  than  I  could  desire,  unite  as  strictly 
in  tliis  as  the  three  strands  of  a  twisted  rope." 

"  May  it  please  your  Jlajesty,"  replied  Iloriot,  "  it  requires  not  so  many  learned 
authorities  to  prove  to  any  honest  man,  that  Iiis  interest  in  a  pledge  is  determined  when 
the  money  lent  is  restored." 

"  Weel,  sir,  I  proflijr  restoration  of  the  sum  lent,  and  I  demand  to  be  repossessed  of 
the  jewels  pledged  -with  you.  I  gave  ye  a  hint,  brief  wlnle  since,  that  this  would  be 
essential  to  my  service,  for,  as  approacliing  events  are  like  to  call  us  into  public,  it  would 
seem  stiange  if  we  did  not  appear  with  those  ornaments,  vphich  are  heir-looms  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  absence  whereof  is  like  to  place  us  in  contempt  and  suspicion  with  our 
liege  subjects." 

Master  George  Ileriot  seemed  much  moved  by  this  address  of  his  Sovereign,  and 
replied  Nvith  emotion,  "I  call  Heaven  to  witness  that  I  am  totally •  harmless  in  this 
matter,  and  that  I  would  willingly  lose  the  sum  advanced,  so  that  I  could  restore  those 
jewels,  the  absence  of  which  your  Majesty  so  justly  laments.  Had  the  jewels  remained 
with  me,  the  account  of  them  wouhl  be  easily  rendered  ;  but  your  Majesty  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  remember,  that,  by  your  express  order,  I  transferred  them  to  another 
person,  who  advanced  a  large  sum,  just  about  the  time  of  my  departure  for  Paris.  The 
money  was  pressingly  wanted,  and  no  otlier  means  to  come  by  it  occurred  to  me.  I  told 
your  Majesty,  when  I  brought  the  needful  supply,  that  the  man  from  whom  the  moneys 
were  obtained,  was  of  no  good  repute ;  and  your  most  princely  answer  was,  smelling  to 
the  gold — Noil  olet,  it  smells  not  of  tlie  means  that  have  gotten  it." 

"  Weel,  man,"  said  the  King,  "  but  what  needs  a'  this  din  ?  If  ye  gave  my  jewels  in 
pledge  to  such  a  one,  suld  ye  not,  as  a  liege  subject,  have  taken  care  that  the  redemption 
was  in  our  power  ?  And  are  we  to  suffer  the  loss  of  our  cimelia  by  your  neglect, 
besides  being  exposed  to  the  scorn  and  censure  of  our  lieges,  and  of  the  foreign 
ambassadors  ?  " 

"  My  Lord  and  liege  King,"  said  Heriot,  "  God  knows,  if  my  bearing  blame  or  shame 
in  this  matter  would  keep  it  from  your  M.ajesty,  it  were  my  duty  to  endure  both,  as  a 
servant  grateful  for  many  benefits ;  but  when  your  Majesty  considers  the  violent  death 
of  the  man  himself,  the  disappearance  of  his  daughter,  and  of  his  wealth,  I  trust  you  will 
remember  that  I  warned  your  Majesty,  in  humble  duty,  of  the  possibility  of  such  casualties, 
and  prayed  you  not  to  urge  me  to  deal  with  him  on  your  belalf." 

"  But  you  brought  me  nae  better  means,"  said  the  King — "  Geordie,  ye  brought  me 
nae  better  means.  I  was  like  a  deserted  man ;  what  could  I  do  but  grip  to  the  first 
siller  that  offered,  as  a  drowning  man  grasps  to  the  willow-wand  that  comes  readiest  ? — 
And  now,  man,  what  for  have  ye  not  brought  back  the  jewels  ?  they  are  surely  above 
groimd,  if  ye  wad  make  strict  search." 

"  All  strict  search  has  been  made,  may  it  please  your  Majesty,"  replied  the  citizen  ; 
"  hue  and  cry  has  been  sent  out  every  where,  and  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
recover  them." 

"  Difficult,  ye  mean,  Geordie,  not  impossible,"  replied  the  King  ;  "  for  that  whilk  is 
impossible,  is  either  naturally  so,  exempli  gratia,  to  make  two  into  three  ;  or  morally  so, 
as  to  make  what  is  truth  falsehood  ;  but  what  is  only  difficult  may  come  to  pass,  with 
assistance  of  wisdom  and  patience  ;  as,  for  example.  Jingling  Geordie,  look  here  ! "  And 
lie  displayed  the  recovered  treasure  to  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  jeweller,  exclaiming, 
with  great  triumph,  "  What  say  ye  to  that,  Jingler  ? — By  my  sceptre  and  crown,  the 
man  stares  as  if  he  took  his  native  prince  for  a  warlock  !  us,  that  are  the  very  malleus 
makjicarum,    the    contunding    and    contriturating    hammer    of  all   witches,    sorcerers, 
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magicians,  and  tlie  like ;  he  tliinks  we  are  taking  a  toucli  of  the  black  art  oursells  ! — But 
gang  thy  way,  honest  Geordie;  thou  art  a  good  plain  man,  but  nane  of  the  seven  sages 
of  Greece ;  gang  thy  way,  and  mind  the  soothfast  word  whicli  you  spoke,  small  time 
syne,  tliat  there  is  one  in  this  land  that  comes  near  to  Solomon,  King  of  Israel,  in  all  his 
gifts,  except  in  his  love  to  strange  women,  forbye  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh." 

If  Heriot  was  surprised  at  seeing  the  jewels  so  unexpectedly  produced  at  the  moment 
the  King  was  upbraiding  him  for  the  loss  of  them,  this  allusion  to  the  reflection  which 
had  escaped  him  while  conversing  with  Lord  Glenvarloch,  altogether  completed  his 
astonishment ;  and  the  King  was  so  delighted  with  the  superiority  which  it  gave  him  at 
the  moment,  that  he  rubbed  his  hands,  chuckled,  and,  finally,  his  sense  of  dignity  giving 
way  to  the  full  feeling  of  triumph,  he  threw  himself  into  his  easy-chair,  and  laughed  with 
unconstrained  violence  till  he  lost  his  breath,  and  the  tears  ran  plentifully  down  his 
cheeks  as  he  strove  to  recover  it.  jNIeanwhile,  the  royal  cachinnation  was  echoed  out  by 
a  discordant  and  portentous  laugh  from  behind  the  arras,  like  that  of  one  who,  little 
accustomed  to  give  way  to  such  emotions,  feels  himself  at  some  particular  impulse  unable 
either  to  control  or  to  modify  his  obstreperous  mirth.  Heriot  turned  his  head  with  new 
surprise  towards  the  place,  from  which  sounds  so  unfitting  the  presence  of  a  monarch 
seemed  to  burst  with  such  emphatic  clamour.* 

The  King,  too,  somewhat  sensible  of  the  indecorum,  rose  up,  wiped  his  eyes,  and 
calling, — "  Todlowrie,  come  out  o'  your  den,"  lie  produced  from  behind  the  arras  the 
length  of  Richie  Moniplies,  still  laughing  witii  as  unrestrained  mirth  as  ever  did  gossip 
at  a  country  christening.  "Whisht,  man,  whisht  man,"  said  the  King;  "ye  needna 
nichcr  that  gait,  like  a  cusser  at  a  cau|)  o'  corn,  e'en  though  it  was  a  pleasing  jest,  and 
our  ain  framing.  And  yet  to  see  Jingling  Geordie,  that  hands  himself  so  much  the 
wiser  than  other  folks — to  see  him,  ha !  ha  !  ha  ! — in  the  vein  of  Euelio  apud  Plautum, 
distressing  himself  to  recover  what  was  lying  at  his  elbow — 

'  Peril,  intcrii,  occidi — quo  curram?  quo  non  currara? — 
Tene,  tene — quern  J  quis?  nescio — nihil  video.' 

Ah  !  Geordie,  your  een  are  sharp  enough  to  look  after  gowd  and  silver,  gems,  rubies, 
and  the  like  of  that,  and  yet  ye  kenna  how  to  come  by  them  when  they  are  lost.  Ay, 
ay — look  at  them,  man — look  at  them — they  are  a'  right  and  tiglit,  sound  and  round, 
not  a  doublet  crept  in  amongst  them." 

George  Heriot,  when  his  first  surpri.'-e  was  over,  was  too  old  a  courtier  to  interrupt 
the  King's  imaginary  triumph,  although  he  darted  a  look  of  some  displeasure  at  honest 
Richie,  who  still  continued  on  what  is  usually  termed  the  broad  grin.  He  quietly  examined 
the  stones,  and  finding  them  all  perfect,  he  honestly  and  sincerely  congratulated  his  Majesty 

•  The  practical  jest  of  Richie  Moniplies  Koiiip  behind  the  arras  to  get  an  opportunity  of  teazing  Heriot,  was  a  pleasantry 
such  as  James  might  be  supposed  to  approve  of.  It  was  customary  for  those  who  knew  his  humour  to  contrive  jests  of  tliis 
kind  for  his  amusement.  The  celebrated  Archie  Armstrong,  and  another  jester  called  Drummond,  mounted  on  other  people's 
backs,  used  to  charge  each  other  like  knights  in  the  tilt-yard,  to  the  monarch's  great  amusement.  The  following  is  an 
instance  of  the  same  kind  taken  from  Webster  upon  Witchcraft.     The  author  is  speaking  of  the  faculty  called  ventriloquism. 

'*  But  to  make  this  more  plain  and  certain,  we  shall  add  a  story  of  a  notable  impostor,  or  ventriloquist,  from  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Ady,  which  we  have  had  confirmed  from  the  mouth  of  some  courtiers,  that  both  saw  and  knew  him,  and  is  this :— It 
hath  been  (saitb  he)  credibly  reported,  that  there  was  a  man  in  tlie  court  in  King  James  his  days,  that  could  act  this 
imposture  so  lively,  that  he  could  call  the  King  by  name,  and  cause  the  King  to  look  round  about  him,  wondering  who  it 
was  that  called  him,  whereas  he  that  called  him  stood  before  him  in  his  presence,  with  his  face  towards  him.  But  after  this 
imposture  was  known,  the  King,  in  his  merriment,  would  sometimes  take  occasionally  Uiis  impostor  to  make  sport  upon  some 
of  his  courtiers,  as,  for  instance : 

"There  was  a  knight  belonging  to  the  court,  whom  the  King  caused  to  come  before  him  in  his  private  room,  (where  no  man 
was  but  the  King,  and  this  knight  and  the  impostor,)  and  feigned  some  occasion  of  serious  discourse  with  the  knight ;  but 
when  the  King  began  to  speak,  and  tlie  knight  bending  his  attention  to  the  King,  suddenly  there  came  a  voice  as  out  of 
another  room,  calling  the  knight  by  name,  '  Sir  John,  Sir  John ;  come  away.  Sir  John  ;  '  at  which  the  King  began  to  frown 
that  any  man  should  be  so  unmannerly  as  to  molest  the  King  and  him ;  and  still  listening  to  the  King's  discourse,  the  voice 
came  again,  '  Sir  John,  Sir  John;  come  away  and  drink  olfyour  sack.'  At  that.  Sir  John  began  to  swell  witll  anger,  and 
looked  into  the  next  rooms  to  see  who  it  was  tliat  dared  to  call  him  so  importunately,  and  could  not  find  out  who  it  was,  and 
having  chid  with  whomsoever  he  found,  he  returned  again  to  the  King.  The  King  had  no  sooner  begun  to  speak  as  formerly, 
but  the  voice  camo  again,  '  Sir  John,  come  away,  your  sack  stayeth  for  you.'  At  that  Sir  Jolin  began  to  stamp  with  madness, 
and  looked  out  and  returned  several  times  to  the  King,  but  could  not  be  quiet  in  his  discourse  with  the  King,  because  of  the 
voice  that  so  often  troubled  liim,  till  the  King  had  sported  enough." — Wersteh  on  iVitdicrttJl,  p.  121. 
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on  the  recovery  of  a  treasure  which  could  not  have  been  lost  without  some  dishonour  to 
the  crown  ;  and  asked  to  whom  he  himself  was  to  pay  the  sums  for  w  hicli  they  had 
been  pledged,  observing,  that  he  had  the  money  by  him  in  readiness. 

"  Ye  are  in  a  deevil  of  a  hurry,  when  there  is  paying  in  the  case,  Geordie,"  said  the 
King. — "What's  a'  the  haste,  man?  The  jewels  were  restored  by  an  honest,  kindly 
countryman  of  ours.  There  he  stands,  and  wha  kens  if  he  wants  the  money  on  the  nail, 
or  if  he  might  not  be  as  weel  pleased  wi'  a  bit  rescript  on  our  treasury  some  six  months 
hence  ?  Ye  ken  that  our  Exchequer  is  even  at  a  low  ebb  just  now,  and  ye  ciy  pay,  pay, 
pay,  as  if  we  had  all  the  mines  of  Ophir." 

"  Please  your  Illajesty,"  said  Heriot,  "  if  this  man  has  the  real  right  to  these  moneys, 
it  is  doubtless  at  his  will  to  grant  forbearance,  if  he  will.  But  when  I  remember  the 
guise  in  which  I  first  saw  hini,  with  a  tattered  cloak  and  a  broken  head,  I  can  hardly 
conceive  it. — Are  not  you  Eichie  Moniplies,  with  the  King's  favour?" 

"  Even  sae,  Master  Heriot — of  the  ancient  and  honourable  house  of  Castle  Collop, 
near  to  the  West  Port  of  Edinburgh,"  answered  Richie. 

"  Why,  please  your  Majesty,  he  is  a  poor  serving-man,"  said  Heriot.  "  This  money 
can  never  be  honestly  at  his  disposal." 

'•  What  for  no  ?"  said  the  King.  "  Wad  ye  have  naebody  spraickle  up  the  brae  but 
yoursell,  Geordie  ?  Your  ain  cloak  was  thin  enough  when  ye  cam  here,  though  ye  have 
lined  it  gay  and  weel.  And  for  serving-men,  there  has  mony  a  red-shank  come  over  the 
Tweed  wi'  his  master's  wallet  on  his  shoulders,  that  now  rustles  it  wi'  his  six  followers 
behind  him.     There  stands  the  man  himsell ;  speer  at  him,  Geordie." 

"  His  may  not  be  the  best  authority  in  the  case,"  answered  the  cautious  citizen. 

"  Tut,  tut,  man,"  said  the  King,  "  ye  are  over  scrupulous.  The  knave  deer-stealers 
have  an  apt  phrase,  JVun  est  inquirendum  uncle  venit  venison.  He  that  brings  the 
gudes  hath  surely  a  right  to  dispose  of  the  gear. — Hark  ye,  friend,  speak  the  truth  and 
shame  the  deil.  Have  ye  plenary  powers  to  dispose  on  the  redemption-money,  as  to 
delay  of  paj-meuts,  or  the  like,  ay  or  no  ?" 

"Full  power,  an  it  like  your  gracious  Majesty,"  answered  Richie  Moniplies;  "and 
I  am  maist  willing  to  subscrive  to  whatsoever  may  in  ony  wise  accommodate  your 
Majesty,  anent  the  redemption-money,  trusting  your  Majesty's  grace  will  be  kind  to  me 
in  one  sma'  favour." 

"  Ey,  man,"  said  the  King,  "  come  ye  to  me  there?  I  thought  ye  wad  e'en  be  like  the 
rest  of  them. — One  would  think  our  subjects'  lives  and  goods  were  all  our  ain,  and 
holden  of  us  at  our  free-will ;  but  when  we  stand  in  need  of  ony  matter  of  siller  from 
them,  which  chances  more  frequently  than  we  would  it  did,  deil  a  boddle  is  to  be  had, 
save  on  the  auld  terms  of  gitF-gaff.  It  is  just  nifter  for  niffer. — Aweel,  neighbour,  what 
is  it  that  )*e  want — some  monopoly,  I  reckon?  Or  it  may  be  a  grant  of  kirk-lands  and 
teinds,  or  a  knighthood,  or  the  like?  Ye  maun  be  reasonable,  unless  ye  propose  to 
advance  more  money  for  our  present  occasions." 

"  My  liege,"  answered  Richie  Moniplies,  "  the  owner  of  these  moneys  places  them  at 
your  Majesty's  command,  free  of  all  pledge  or  usage  as  long  as  it  is  your  royal  pleasure, 
providing  your  Majesty  will  condescend  to  shew  some  favour  to  the  noble  Lord 
Glenvarloch,  presently  prisoner  in  your  royal  Tower  of  London." 

"How,  man — how,  man — how  man!"  exclaimed  the  King,  reddening  and  stammering, 
but  with  emotions  more  noble  than  those  by  which  he  was  sometimes  agitated — "  What 
is  that  you  dare  to  say  to  us? — Sell  our  justice! — sell  our  mercy! — and  we  a  crowned 
King,  sworn  to  do  justice  to  our  subjects  in  the  gate,  and  responsible  for  our  stewardship 
to  Him  that  is  over  all  kings?" — Here  he  reverently  looked  up,  touched  his  bonnet,  and 
continued  with  some  sharpness, — "  We  dare  not  traiSc  in  such  commodities,  sir;  and, 
but  that  ye  are  a  poor  ignorant  creature,  that  have  done  us  this  day  some  not  unpleasant 
service,  we  wad  have  a  red  iron  driven  through  your  tongue,  in  terrorcm  of  others. — 
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Awa  with  liiin,  Geordic, — pay  liini,  plack  ami  bawbee,  out  of  our  moneys  in  your 
hands,  and  let  them  care  that  come  ahiut." 

Richie,  who  had  counted  witli  tlie  utmost  certainty  upon  the  success  of  this  master- 
stroke of  policy,  was  like  an  architect  whose  whole  scaffolding  at  once  gives  way  under 
him.  He  caught,  however,  at  what  he  thought  might  break  his  fall.  "  Not  only  the 
sum  for  which  the  jewels  were  pledged,"  he  said,  "  but  the  double  of  it,  if  required, 
should  be  placed  at  his  Majesty's  command,  and  even  witiiout  hope  or  condition  of  repay- 
ment, if  only " 

But  the  King  did  not  allow  him  to  complete  the  sentence,  crying  out,  with  greater 
vehemence  than  before,  as  if  he  dreaded  the  stability  of  his  own  good  resolutions, — 
"  Awa  wi'  him — switli  awa  wi'  him!  It  is  time  he  were  gane,  if  he  doubles  his  bode 
that  gate.  And,  for  your  life,  letna  Steenie,  or  ony  of  them,  hear  a  word  from  his 
mouth;  for  wha  kens  what  trouble  that  might  bring  me  into! — Ke  inducas  in  tenta- 
tiotiem — Vadc  retro,  Sathanas! — Ame»." 

In  obedience  to  the  royal  mandate,  George  Heriot  hurried  the  abashed  petitioner  out 
of  the  presence,  and  out  of  the  Palace ;  and,  when  they  were  in  the  Palace-yard,  the 
citizen  remembering,  with  some  resentment,  the  airs  of  equality  which  Richie  had 
assumed  towards  hira  in  the  coimnencement  of  the  scene  which  had  just  taken  place, 
could  not  forbear  to  retaliate,  by  congratulating  him  with  an  ironical  smile  on  his  favour 
at  Court,  and  his  improved  grace  in  presenting  a  supplication. 

"  Never  fash  your  beard  about  that.  Master  George  Heriot,"  said  Riciiie,  totally  un- 
dismayed ;  "  but  tell  me  when  and  where  I  am  to  sifHicate  you  for  eight  hundred  pounds 
sterhng,  for  which  these  jewels  stood  engaged?" 

"  The  instant  that  you  bring  with  you  the  real  owner  of  the  money,"  replied  Heriot  ; 
"whom  it  is  important  that  I  should  see  on  more  accounts  than  one." 

"  Then  will  I  back  to  his  Majest}',"  said  Richie  Moniplies,  stoutly,  "  and  get  either 
the  money  or  the  pledge  back  again.     I  am  fully  commissionate  to  act  in  that  matter." 

"  It  may  be  so,  Richie,"  said  the  citizen,  "  and  perchance  it  may  7iot  be  so  neither,  for 
your  tales  are  not  all  gospel ;  and,  therefore,  be  assured  I  will  see  that  it  is  so,  ere  I  pay 
you  that  large  sum  of  money.  I  shall  give  you  an  acknowledgment  for  it,  and  I  will 
keep  it  prestable  at  a  moment's  warning.  But,  my  good  Richard  Moniplies,  of  Castle 
Collops,  near  the  TVcst  Port  of  Edinburgh,  in  tlie  meantime  I  am  bound  to  return  to  his 
Majesty  on  matters  of  weight."  So  speaking,  and  mounting  the  stair  to  re-enter  the 
palace,  he  added,  by  way  of  summing  up  the  whole, — "George  Heriot  is  over  old  a 
cock  to  be  caught  with  chaff." 

Richie  stood  petrified  when  he  beheld  him  re-enter  the  Palace,  and  found  himself,  as 
he  supposed,  left  in  the  lurch. — "  Now,  plague  on  ye,"  he  muttered,  "  for  a  cunning  auld 
skin-flint!  that,  because  ye  are  an  honest  man  yoursell,  forsooth,  must  needs  deal  with  all 
the  world  as  if  they  were  knaves.  But  deil  be  in  me  if  ye  beat  me  yet! — Gude  guide 
us!  yonder  comes  Laurie  Linklater  next,  and  he  will  be  on  me  about  the  sifflication. — 
I  winna  stand  him,  by  Saint  Andrew !  " 

So  saying,  and  changing  the  haughty  stride  with  which  he  had  that  morning  entered 
the  precincts  of  the  Palace,  into  a  skulliing  sliamble,  he  retreated  for  his  wherry,  whicli 
was  in  attendance,  with  speed  which,  to  use  the  approved  phrase  on  such  occasions, 
greatly  resembled  a  flight. 
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>!v^-?^^' ASTER  George  Ileriot  had  no  sooner  returned  to  the  King's  apart- 
n  ]'  ment,  than  James  inquired  of  ]\Iaxwell  if  the  Earl  of  ITuntinglen  was  in 
attendance,  and,  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  desired  that  he  should 
-  ;  --'  be  admitted.  The  old  Scottish  lord  having  made  his  reverence  in  the  usual 
manner,  the  King  extended  his  hand  to  be  kissed,  and  then  began  to  address  him  in  a 
tone  of  grave  sympathy. 

"  We  told  your  lordship  in  our  secret  epistle  of  this  morning,  written  with  our  ain 
hand,  in  testimony  we  have  neither  pretermitted  nor  forgotten  your  faithful  service,  that 
we  had  that  to  communicate  to  you  that  would  require  both  patience  and  fortitude  to 
endure,  and  tiierefore  exhorted  you  to  peruse  some  of  the  most  pithy  passages  of  Seneca^ 
and  of  Boethius  de  Consolatione,  that  the  back  may  be,  as  we  say,  fitted  for  the  burden. 
This  we  commend  to  you  from  our  ain  experience. 

'  Xon  ignara  mali,  miseris  succurrere  disco,' 

sayeth  Dido,  and  I  miglit  say  in  my  own  person,  non  ignarus ;  but  to  change  the  gender 
would  affect  the  prosody,  whereof  our  southern  subjects  are  tenacious.  So,  my  Lord  of 
Ilinitinglen,  I  trust  you  have  acted  by  our  advice,  and  studied  patience  before  ye  need 
it — vcnienti  occurrite  inorbo — mix  the  medicament  when  the  disease  is  coming  on." 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  answered  Lord  Huntinglen,  "  I  am  more  of  an  old 
soldier  than  a  scholar — and  if  my  own  rough  nature  will  not  bear  me  out  in  any 
calamity,  I  hope  I  shall  have  grace  to  try  a  text  of  Scripture  to  boot.^' 

"Ay,  man,  are  you  there  with  your  bears?"  said  the  King;  "the  Bible,  man," 
(toucliini;  bis  cap.)  "  is  indeed  principium  et  fans — but  it  is  pity  your  lordship  cannot 
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peruse  it  in  the  original.  For  altliougli  we  did  ourselves  promote  that  work  of  trans- 
lation,— since  ye  may  read,  at  the  beginning  of  every  Bible,  tiiat  wiien  some  palpable 
clouds  of  darkness  were  thought  like  to  have  over.shadowed  the  land,  after  the  setting  of 
that  bright  occidental  star,  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  yet  our  ap[)earance,  like  that  of  the  sun  in 
his  strengtli,  instantly  dispelled  these  surmised  mists, — I  say,  that  although,  as  therein 
mentioned,  we  countenanced  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  especially  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  out  of  the  original  sacred  tongues;  yet,  nevertheless,  we  ourselves 
confess  to  have  found  a  comfort  in  consulting  them  in  the  original  Hebrew,  whilk 
we  do  not  perceive  even  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  Septuagint,  much  less  in  the 
English  traduction." 

"  Please  your  IMajesty,"  said  Lord  Huntinglen,  "  if  your  Majesty  delays  communi- 
cating the  bad  news  with  which  your  honoured  letter  threatens  me,  until  I  am  capable  to 
read  Hebrew  like  your  Majesty,  I  fear  I  shall  die  in  ignorance  of  tlie  misfortune  which 
hath  befallen,  or  is  about  to  befall,  my  house." 

"  You  will  learn  it  but  too  soon,  mj'  lord,"  replied  the  King ;  "  I  grieve  to  say  it,  but 
your  son  Dalgarno,  whom  I  thought  a  very  saint,  as  he  was  so  much  with  Steenie  and 
Baby  Charles,  hath  turned  out  a  very  villain." 

"  Villain!"  repeated  Lord  Huntinglen;  and  though  he  instantly  checked  himself,  and 
added,  "  but  it  is  your  Majesty  speaks  the  word,"  the  effect  of  his  first  tone  made  the 
King  step  back  as  if  he  had  received  a  blow.  He  also  recovered  himself  again,  and 
said,  in  tlie  pettish  way  which  usually  indicated  his  displeasure — •"  Yes,  mj'  lord,  it  was 
we  tiiat  said  it — non  surdo  ca7iis — we  are  not  deaf — we  pray  you  not  to  raise  your  voice 
in  speech  with  us — there  is  the  bonny  memorial — read,  and  judge  for  j-ourself." 

The  King  then  thrust  into  the  old  nobleman's  hand  a  paper,  containing  the  story  of 
the  Lady  Hermione,  with  the  evidence  by  which  it  was  supported,  detailed  so  briefly  and 
clearly,  that  the  inftimy  of  Lord  Dalgarno,  the  lover  by  whom  she  had  been  so  shame- 
fully deceived,  seemed  undeniable.  But  a  fatiicr  yields  not  up  so  easily  the  cause  of 
his  son. 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  he  said,  "  why  was  this  tale  not  sooner  told  ?  This 
woman  hath  been  here  for  years — wherefore  was  the  claim  on  my  son  not  made  the 
instant  she  touched  English  ground?" 

"  Tell  him  how  that  came  about,  Geordie,"  said  the  King,  addressing  Heriot. 

"  I  grieve  to  distress  my  Lord  Huntinglen,"  said  Heriot ;  "  but  I  must  speak  the  truth. 
For  a  long  time  the  Lady  Hermione  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  making  her  situation 
public ;  and  when  her  mind  became  changed  in  that  particular,  it  was  necessary  to 
recover  the  evidence  of  the  false  marriage,  and  letters  and  papers  connected  with  it, 
which,  when  she  came  to  Paris,  and  just  before  I  saw  her,  she  had  deposited  with  a 
correspondent  of  her  father  in  that  city.  He  became  afterwards  bankrupt,  and  in  con- 
seipience  of  that  misfortune  the  lady's  papers  passed  into  other  hands,  and  it  was  only  a 
few  days  since  I  traced  and  recovered  them.  Without  these  documents  of  evidence,  it 
would  have  been  imprudent  for  her  to  have  preferred  her  complaint,  favoured  as  Lord 
Dalgarno  is  by  powerful  friends." 

"  Ye  are  saucy  to  say  sae,"  said  tlie  King;  "I  ken  what  ye  mean  weel  eneugli — ye 
think  Steenie  wad  hac  putten  the  weight  of  his  foot  into  the  scales  of  justice,  and  garr'd 
them  whomle  the  bucket — ye  forget,  Geordie,  wha  it  is  whose  hand  uphaulds  them.  And 
ye  do  poor  Steenie  the  mair  wrang,  for  he  confessed  it  ancc  before  us  and  our  privy 
council,  that  Dalgarno  would  have  put  the  quean  aff  on  him,  the  puir  simple  bairn, 
making  him  trow  that  she  was  a  light-o'-love ;  in  whilk  mind  he  remained  assured  even 
when  he  parted  from  her,  albeit  Steenie  miglit  hac  wcel  thought  ane  of  thae  cattle  wadna 
hae  resisted  the  like  of  him." 

"  The  Lady  Hermione,"  said  George  Heriot,  "  has  always  done  the  utmost  justice  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Duke,  who,  although   strongly  possessed  with  prejudice  against  her 
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cliaracter,  yet  scorned  to  avail  himself  of  her  distress,  and  on  the  contrary  supplied  her 
with  the  means  of  extricating  herself  from  her  difficulties." 

"It  was  e'en  like  himsell — blessings  on  his  bonny  face!"  said  the  King;  "and 
I  believed  this  lady's  talc  the  mair  readily,  my  Lord  Iluntinglen,  that  she  spake  nae  ill 
of  Steenie — and  to  make  a  lang  tale  short,  my  lord,  it  is  the  opinion  of  our  council  and 
ourself,  as  weel  as  of  Baby  Charles  and  Steenie,  that  your  son  maun  amend  his  wrong 
by  wedding  this  lady,  or  undergo  such  disgrace  and  discountenance  as  we  can  bestow." 

The  person  to  whom  he  spoke  was  incapable  of  answering  him.  He  stood  before  the 
King  motionless,  and  glaring  with  eyes  of  whicdi  even  the  lids  seemed  immovable,  as  if 
suddenly  converted  into  an  ancient  statue  of  the  times  of  chivalry,  so  instantly  had  his 
hard  features  and  strong  limbs  been  arrested  into  rigidity  by  the  blow  he  had  received — 
And  in  a  second  afterwards,  like  the  same  statue  when  the  lightning  breaks  upon  it,  he 
sunk  at  once  to  the  ground  with  a  heavy  groan.  The  King  was  in  the  utmost  alarm, 
called  upon  Heriot  and  Maxwell  for  help,  and,  presence  of  mind  not  being  his  forte,  ran 
to  and  fro  in  his  cabinet,  exclaiming — "  My  ancient  and  beloved  servant — wlio  saved  our 
anointed  self!  T7e  atqiie  dolor!  My  Lord  of  Huntinglen,  look  up— look  up,  man,  and 
your  son  may  marry  the  Queen  of  Sheba  if  he  will." 

By  tliis  time  Maxwell  and  Heriot  had  raised  the  old  nobleman,  and  placed  him  on  a 
chair  ;  while  the  King,  observing  that  he  began  to  recover  himself,  continued  liis  conso- 
lations more  methodically. 

"  Haud  up  your  head — baud  up  your  head,  and  listen  to  your  ain  kind  native  Prince. 
If  there  is  shame,  man,  it  comesna  empty-handed — there  is  siller  to  gild  it — a  gude 
tocher,  and  no  that  bad  a  pedigree ; — if  she  has  been  a  loon,  it  was  your  son  made  her 
sae,  and  he  can  make  her  an  honest  woman  again." 

These  suggestions,  however  reasonable  in  the  common  case,  gave  no  comfort  to  Lord 
Iluntinglen,  if  indeed  he  fully  comprehended  them  ;  but  the  blubbering  of  liis  good- 
natured  old  master,  which  began  to  accompany  and  interrupt  his  royal  speech,  produced 
more  rapid  effect.  The  large  tear  gushed  reluctantly  from  his  eye,  as  he  kissed  the 
withered  hands,  which  the  King,  weeping  with  less  dignity  and  restraint,  abandoned  to 
him,  first  alternately  and  then  both  together,  until  the  feelings  of  the  man  getting  entirely 
the  better  of  the  Sovereign's  sense  of  dignity,  he  grasped  and  shook  Lord  Huntinglen's 
hands  with  the  sympathy  of  an  equal  and  a  familiar  friend. 

"  Compone  lachrt/mas,"  said  the  monarch;  "be  patient,  man,  be  patient; — the 
council,  and  Baby  Charles,  and  Steenie,  may  a'  gang  to  the  deevil — he  shall  not  marry 
her  since  it  moves  you  so  deeply." 

"  He  shall  marry  her,  by  God !"  answered  the  Earl,  drawing  himself  up,  dashing  the 
tear  from  his  eyes,  and  endeavouring  to  recover  his  composure.  "  I  pray  your  Majesty's 
pardon,  but  he  shall  marry  her,  with  her  dishonour  for  her  dowery,  were  she  the  veriest 
courtezan  in  all  Spain— If  he  gave  his  word,  he  shall  make  his  word  good,  were  it  to  the 
meanest  creature  that  haunts  the  streets — he  shall  do  it,  or  my  own  dagger  shall  take  the 
life  that  I  gave  him.  If  he  could  stoop  to  use  so  base  a  fraud,  though  to  deceive  infamy, 
let  him  wed  infamy." 

"  No,  no  !"  the  monarch  continued  to  insinuate,  "  things  are  not  so  bad  as  that — Steenie 
himself  never  thought  of  her  being  a  street-walker,  even  when  he  thought  the  worst  of  her." 

"  If  it  can  at  all  console  my  Lord  of  Huntinglen,"  said  the  citizen,  "  I  can  assure  him 
of  this  lady's  good  birth,  and  most  fair  and  unspotted  fame." 

"  I  am  son-y  for  it,"  said  Lord  Huntinglen — then  interrupting  himself,  he  said — 
"  Heaven  forgive  me  for  being  ungrateful  for  such  comfort ! — but  I  am  well-nigh  sorry 
she  should  be  as  you  represent  her,  so  much  better  than  the  villain  deserves.  To  be 
condemned  to  wed  beauty,  and  innocence,  and  honest  birth " 

"  Ay,  and  wealth,  my  lord — wealth,"  insinuated  the  King,  "  is  a  better  sentence  than 
his  perfidy  has  deserved." 
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"  It  is  long,"  said  tUe  imbittered  father,  "  since  I  saw  he  was  selfish  and  hard-hearted ; 
but  to  be  a  perjured  liar^I  never  dreaded  that  such  a  blot  would  have  fallen  on  my 
race  !     I  will  never  look  on  him  again." 

"  Hoot  ay,  my  lord,  hoot  ay,"  said  the  King ;  "  ye  maun  tak  him  to  task  roundly. 
I  grant  j'ou  should  speak  more  in  the  vein  of  Demea  than  Mitio,  vi  nempe  et  via  perviil- 
(jata  patrum  ;  but  as  for  not  seeing  him  again,  and  he  your  only  son,  that  is  altogether 
out  of  reason.  I  tell  ye,  man,  (but  I  would  not  for  a  boddlc  that  Baby  Charles  heard 
me,)  that  he  might  gie  the  glaiks  to  half  the  lasses  of  Lonnun,  ere  I  could  find  in  my 
heart  to  speak  such  harsh  words  as  you  have  said  of  this  deil  of  a  DalgaiMio  of  yours." 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty  to  permit  me  to  retire,"  said  Lord  Iluntinjilen,  "  and 
dispose  of  the  case  according  to  your  own  royal  sense  of  justice,  for  I  desire  no  favour 
for  him." 

"  Aweel,  my  lord,  so  be  it ;  and  if  your  lordship  can  think,"  atlded  the  monarch, 
"  of  any  thing  in  our  power  which  might  comfort  you " 

"Tour  Majesty's  gracious  sympathy,"  said  Lord  Huntinglen,  "has  already  comforted 
mc  as  far  as  earth  can  ;  the  rest  must  be  from  the  King  of  Kings." 

"  To  Him  I  commend  you,  my  auld  and  faitliful  servant,"  said  James  with  emotion, 
as  the  Earl  withdrew  from  liis  presence.  The  King  remained  fixed  in  thought  for  some 
time,  and  then  said  to  Heriot,  "Jingling  Geordie,  ye  ken  all  the  privy  doings  of  our 
Court,  and  Iiave  dune  so  these  thirty  years,  though,  like  a  wise  man,  ye  hem-,  and  see, 
and  say  nothing.  Now,  there  is  a  thing  I  fain  wad  ken,  in  the  way  of  philosophical 
inquiry — Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  umquhile  Ladj'  Huntinglen,  the  departed  Countess 
of  this  noble  Earl,  ganging  a  wee  bit  gleed  in  her  walk  through  the  world  ;  I  mean  in 
the  way  of  slijjping  a  foot,  casting  a  leglin-girth,*  or  the  like,  ye  understand  me  ?" 

"  On  my  word  as  an  lionest  man,"  said  George  Heriot,  somewhat  surprised  at  the 
question,  "  I  never  heard  her  wronged  by  the  sliglitest  breath  of  suspicion.  She  was  a 
worthy  lady,  very  circumspect  in  her  walk,  and  lived  in  great  concord  with  her  husband, 
save  that  the  good  Countess  was  something  of  a  puritan,  and  kept  more  company  with 
ministers  than  was  altogether  agreeable  to  Lord  Huntinglen,  who  is,  as  your  Majesty 
well  knows,  a  man  of  tiie  old  rougli  world,  that  will  drink  and  swear." 

"  O  Geordie !"  exclaimed  the  King,  "  these  are  auld-warld  frailties,  of  whilk  we  dare 
not  pronounce  even  ourselves  absolutely  free.  But  the  warld  grows  worse  from  day  to 
day,  Geordie.     The  juveniles  of  this  age  may  weel  say  with  the  poet — 

'  ^tas  parentum,  pejor  avis,  tulit 
Nos  nequiores* — 

This  Dalgarno  does  not  drink  so  mu(;h,  or  swear  so  much,  as  his  father  ;  but  he  wenches, 
Geordie,  and  he  breaks  his  word  and  oath  baith.  As  to  wiiat  you  say  of  the  leddy  and 
the;  ministers,  we  are  a'  fallible  creatures,  Geordie,  priests  and  kings,  as  weel  as  others ; 
and  wlia  kens  but  wliat  that  may  account  for  tlie  diflerence  between  this  Dalgarno  and 
his  father  ?  The  Earl  is  the  vera  soul  of  honour,  and  cares  uae  mair  for  wai'ld's  gear 
than  a  noble  hound  for  the  quest  of  a  foulmart ;  but  as  for  his  son,  he  was  like  to  brazen 
us  a'  out — ourselves,  Stcenie,  Baby  Charles,  and  our  council — till  he  heard  of  the  tocher, 
and  then,  by  my  kingly  crown,  he  lap  like  a  cock  at  a  grossart !  These  are  discrepancies 
betwixt  parent  and  son  not  to  be  accounted  for  naturall}',  according  to  Baptista  Porta, 
Michael  Scott  de  secretu,  and  others. — Ah,  Jingling  Geordie,  if  your  clouting  the 
cauldron,  and  jingling  on  pots,  pans,  and  veshels  of  all  manner  of  metal,  Iiadna  jingled  a' 
your  grammar  out  of  your  head,  I  could  have  touched  on  that  matter  to  you  at  mair 
length." 

*  A  IcgUn-girth  is  the  lowest  hoop  upon  a  legiin,  or  milk-pail.    Allan  Ramsay  applies  the  phrase  in  the  same  metaphorical 

*  Or  baims  can  read,  they  first  maun  spell, 
I  learn'fl  this  frae  ray  mammy, 
And  cast  a  Icgtin  girtli  myscll, 
Lang  ere  I  married  Tammie.' 

Ckritfi  Kiri-  on  llie  Grteii. 
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Heriot  was  too  plain-spoken  to  express  much  concern  for  the  loss  of  his  grammar 
learning  on  this  occasion ;  but  alter  modestly  hinting  tiiat  he  had  seen  many  men  who 
could  not  iill  their  father's  bonnet,  though  no  one  had  been  suspected  of  wearing  their 
father's  nightcap,  he  in(iuired  "whether  Lord  Dalgarno  had  consented  to  do  the  Lady 
Hermione  justice." 

"  Trotii,  man,  I  have  small  doubt  that  he  will,"  quoth  the  King ;  "  I  gave  him  the 
schedule  of  her  worldly  substance,  which  you  delivered  to  us  in  the  council,  and  we 
allowed  him  half  an  hour  to  chew  the  cud  upon  that.  It  is  rare  reading  for  bringing 
him  to  reason.  I  left  Baby  Charles  and  Steenie  laying  his  duty  before  him ;  and  if  he 
can  resist  doing  what  Ihcy  desire  liim — why,  I  wish  he  would  teach  me  the  gate  of  it. 

0  Geordie,  Jingling  Geordie,  it  was  grand  to  hear  Baby  Charles  laying  down  the  guilt 
of  dissimulation,  and  Steenie  lecturing  on  the  turpitude  of  incontinence  !" 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  George  Heriot,  more  hastily  than  prudently,  "  I  might  have  thought 
of  the  old  proverb  of  Satan  reproving  sin." 

"  Deil  hae  our  saul,  neighbour,"  said  the  King,  reddening,  "  but  ye  are  not  blate. 

1  gie  ye  license  to  speek  freely,  and,  by  our  saul,  ye  do  not  let  the  privilege  become  lost 
noH  iitcndo — it  will  suffer  no  negative  prescription  in  your  hands.  Is  it  fit,  think  ye, 
that  Baby  Charles  should  let  his  thoughts  be  publicly  seen  ? — No — no — princes'  thoughts 
are  urcana  imperii — Qui  nescit  dissimulare  nescit  i-egnare.  Every  liege  subject  is  bound 
to  speali  the  whole  truth  to  the  King,  but  there  is  nae  reciprocity  of  obligation — and  for 
Steenie  having  been  whiles  a  dike-louper  at  a  time,  is  it  for  you,  who  ai-e  his  goldsmith, 
and  to  whom,  I  doubt,  he  awes  an  uncomatable  sum,  to  cast  that  up  to  him  ?" 

Heriot  did  not  feel  himself  called  on  to  play  the  part  of  Zeno,  and  sacrifice  himself  for 
upholding  the  cause  of  moral  truth  ;  he  did  not  desert  it,  however,  by  disavowing  his 
words,  but  simply  expressed  sorrow  for  having  otFended  his  Majesty,  with  which  the 
placable  King  was  sufficiently  satisfied. 

"  And  now,  Geordie,  man,"  quoth  he,  "  we  will  to  this  culprit,  and  hear  what  he  has 
to  say  for  himself,  for  I  will  see  the  job  cleared  this  blessed  day.  Ye  maun  come  wi' 
me,  for  your  evidence  may  be  wanted." 

The  King  led  the  way,  accordinglj',  into  a  larger  apartment,  where  the  Prince,  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  one  or  two  privy  counsellors,  were  seated  at  a  table,  before 
which  stood  Lord  Dalgarno,  in  an  attitude  of  as  much  elegant  ease  and  indifference  as 
could  be  expressed,  considering  the  stiff  dress  and  manners  of  the  times. 

All  rose  and  bowed  reverently,  while  the  King,  to  use  a  north  country  word, 
expressive  of  his  mode  of  locomotion,  toddled  to  his  chair  or  throne,  making  a  sign  to 
Heriot  to  stand  behind  him. 

"We  hope,"  said  his  Majesty,  "that  Lord  Dalgarno  stands  prepared  to  do  justice  to 
tliis  unfortunate  lady,  and  to  his  own  character  and  honour  ?" 

"  May  I  humbly  inquire  the  penalty,"  said  Lord  Dalgarno,  "in  case  I  should  unhappily 
find  compliance  with  your  Majesty's  demands  impossible?" 

"  Banishment  frae  our  Court,  mj  lord,"  said  the  King ;  "  frae  our  Court  and  our 
countenance." 

"  Unhappy  exile  that  I  may  be  !"  said  Lord  Dalgarno,  in  a  tone  of  subdued  irony — 
"  I  will  at  least  carry  your  Majesty's  picture  with  me,  for  I  shall  never  see  such  another 
King." 

"  And  banishment,  my  lord,"  said  the  Prince,  sternly,  "  from  these  our  dominions." 

"  That  must  be  by  form  of  law,  please  your  Royal  Highness,"  said  Dalgarno,  with  an 
affectation  of  deep  respect :  "  and  I  have  not  heard  that  there  is  a  statute,  compelling  us, 
under  such  penalty,  to  marry  every  woman  we  may  play  the  fool  with.  Perhaps  his 
Grace  of  Buckingham  can  tell  me?" 

"  You  are  a  villain,  Dalgarno,"  said  the  haughty  and  vehement  favourite. 

"Fie,  my  lord,  fie! — to  a  prisoner,  and  in  presence  of  your  royal  and  paternal  gossip!" 
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said  Lord  Dalgarno.  "  But  I  will  cut  this  deliberation  short.  I  have  looked  over  this 
sehedule  of  the  goods  and  effects  of  Erminia  Pauletti,  daughter  of  the  late  noble — yes,  he 
is  called  the  noble,  or  I  read  wrong,  Giovanni  Pauletti,  of  the  House  of  Sansovino,  in 
Genoa,  and  of  the  no  less  noble  Lady  Maud  Olifaunt,  of  the  House  of  Glenvai'loch — 
Well,  I  declare  that  I  was  pre-contracted  in  Spain  to  this  noble  lady,  and  there  has 
passed  betwixt  us  some  certain  prcelibatio  matrimonii ;  and  now,  what  more  does  this 
grave  assembly  require  of  me  ?" 

"  That  3'ou  should  repair  the  gross  and  infamous  wrong  you  have  done  the  lady,  by 
marrying  her  within  this  hour,"  said  tlie  Prince. 

"  Oh,  may  it  please  your  Royal  Highness,"  answered  Dalgarno,  "  I  have  a  trifling 
relationship  with  an  old  Earl,  who  calls  himself  my  father,  who  may  claim  some  vote  in 
the  matter.  Alas  I  every  son  is  not  blessed  with  an  obedient  parent."  He  hazarded 
a  slight  glance  towards  the  throne,  to  give  meaning  to  his  last  words. 

"  We  have  spoken  ourselves  with  Lord  Huntinglen,"  said  the  King,  "  and  are 
authorized  to  consent  in  his  name." 

"  I  could  never  have  expected  this  intervention  of  a  proocaneta,  which  the  vulgar 
translate  blackfoot,  of  such  eminent  dignity,"  said  Dalgarno,  scarce  concealing  a  sneer. 
"  And  my  father  hath  consented?  He  was  wont  to  say,  ere  we  left  Scotland,  that  the 
blood  of  Huntinglen  and  of  Glenvm-loch  would  not  mingle,  were  they  poured  into  the  same 
basin.     Perhaps  he  has  a  mind  to  try  the  experiment?" 

"  My  lord,"  said  James,  "  we  will  not  be  longer  trifled  witli — Will  you  instantly,  and 
sine  mora,  take  this  lady  to  your  wife,  in  our  chapel?" 

"  Statim  atque  instanter,"  answered  Lord  Dalgarno;  "for,  I  perceive,  by  doing  so, 
I  shall  obtain  power  to  render  great  services  to  the  commonwealth — I  shall  have  acquired 
wealth  to  supply  the  wants  of  your  Majesty,  and  a  fair  wife  to  be  at  the  command  of 
his  Grace  of  Buckingham." 

The  Duke  rose,  passed  to  the  end  of  the  table  where  Lord  Dalgarno  was  standing, 
and  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  You  have  placed  a  fair  sister  at  my  command  ere  now." 

This  taunt  cut  deep  through  Lord  Dalgarno's  assumed  composure.  He  started  as  if 
an  adder  had  stung  him,  but  instantly  composed  himself,  and,  fixing  on  the  Duke's  still 
smiling  countenance  an  eye  which  spoke  unutterable  hatred,  he  pointed  the  forefinger  of 
his  left  hand  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  but  in  a  manner  which  could  scarce  be  observed  by  any 
one  save  Buckingliam.  The  Duke  gave  him  another  smile  of  bitter  scorn,  and  returned 
to  his  seat,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  King,  who  continued  calling  out,  "  Sit 
down,  Stecnie,  sit  down,  I  command  ye — we  will  hae  nae  barns-breaking  here." 

"  Your  Majesty  needs  not  fear  my  patience,"  said  Lord  Dalgarno ;  "  and  that  I  may 
keep  it  tlie  better,  I  will  not  utter  another  word  in  this  presence,  save  those  enjoined  to 
me  in  that  happy  portion  of  the  Prayer-Book,  which  begins  with  Dearly  Beloved,  and 
ends  with  amazement." 

"  You  are  a  hardened  villain,  Dalgarno,"  said  the  King ;  "  and  were  I  the  lass,  by 
my  father's  saul,  I  would  rather  brook  the  stain  of  having  been  your  concubine,  than  run 
the  risk  of  becoming  your  wife.  But  she  shall  be  under  our  special  protection. — Come, 
my  lords,  we  will  ourselves  see  this  blithesome  bridal."  He  gave  the  signal  by  rising, 
and  moved  towards  the  door,  followed  by  the  train.  Lord  Dalgarno  attended,  speaking 
to  none,  and  spoken  to  by  no  one,  yet  seeming  as  easy  and  unembarrassed  in  his  gait  and 
manner  as  if  in  reality  a  happy  bridegroom. 

They  reached  the  Chapel  by  a  private  entrance,  which  communicated  from  the  royal 
apartment.  Tlie  Bishop  of  AVinchestcr,  in  his  pontifical  dress,  stood  beside  the  altar ; 
on  the  other  side,  supported  by  Monna  Paula,  the  colourless,  fjided,  half-lifeless  form  of 
the  Lady  Hermione,  or  Erminia,  Pauletti.  Lord  Dalgarno  bowed  i)rofoundly  to  her,  and 
the  Prince,  observing  the  horror  with  which  she  regarded  him,  walked  up,  and  said  to 
her,  with  much  dignity, — "  Madam,  ere  you  put  yourself  under  the  authority  of  this  man, 
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let  me  inform  you,  he  bath  in  tlie  fullest  degree  vindicated  your  honour,  so  far  as 
eoncerns  your  former  intercourse.  It  is  for  you  to  consider  whether  you  will  put  your 
fortune  and  liajipiness  into  the  hands  of  one,  who  has  shewn  himself  unwt)rth}'  of 
all  trust." 

The  lady,  with  much  difiieulty,  found  words  to  make  reply.  "  I  owe  to  his  Majesty's 
goodness,"  she  said,  "  the  care  of  providing  me  some  reservation  out  of  my  own  fortune, 
for  my  decent  sustenance.  The  rest  cannot  be  better  disposed  than  in  buying  back  the 
fair  fame  of  which  I  am  deprived,  and  the  liberty  of  ending  my  life  in  peace  and  seclusion." 

"  The  contract  has  been  drawn  up,"  said  the  King,  '•  under  our  own  eye,  specially 
discharging  the  potestas  maritaUs,  and  agreeing  they  shall  live  separate.  So  buckle 
them,  my  Lord  Bishop,  as  fast  as  yon  can,  that  they  may  sunder  again  the  sooner." 

The  Bishop  accordingly  opened  his  book  and  commenced  the  marriage  ceremony, 
under  circumstances  so  novel  and  so  inauspicious.  Tlie  responses  of  the  bride  were  only 
expressed  by  inclinations  of  the  head  and  body  ;  while  those  of  the  bridegroom  were  spoken 
boldly  and  distinctly,  with  a  tone  resemblitig  levity,  if  not  scorn.  When  it  was  concluded, 
Lord  Dalgarno  advanced  as  if  to  salute  the  bride,  but  seeing  that  she  drew  back  in  fear 
and  abhorrence,  he  contented  himself  with  making  her  a  low  bow.  He  then  drew  up 
his  form  to  its  height,  and  stretched  himself  as  if  examining  the  power  of  his  limbs,  but 
elegantly,  and  without  any  forcible  change  of  attitude.  "  I  could  caper  yet,"  he  said, 
"  though  I  am  in  fetters — but  they  are  of  gold,  and  lightly  worn. — Well,  I  see  all  eyes 
look  cold  on  me,  and  it  is  time  I  should  withdraw.  The  sun  shines  elsewhere  than  in 
England  !  But  first  I  must  ask  how  this  fair  Lady  Dalgarno  is  to  be  bestowed.  Blethinks 
it  is  but  decent  I  should  know.  Is  she  to  be  sent  to  the  haram  of  my  Lord  Duke  ?  Or 
is  this  worthy  citizen,  as  before " 

"  Hold  thy  base  ribald  tongue  !"  said  his  father,  Lord  Huntinglen,  who  had  kept  in 
the  background  during  the  ceremony,  and  now  stepping  suddenly  forward,  caught  the 
lady  by  the  arm,  and  confronted  her  unworthy  husband. — "  The  Lady  Dalgarno,"  he 
continued,  "  shall  remain  as  a  widow  in  my  house.  A  widow  I  esteem  hei',  as  much  as  if 
the  grave  had  closed  over  her  dishonoured  husband." 

Lord  Dalgarno  exhibited  momentary  symptoms  of  extreme  confusion,  and  said,  in  a 
submissive  tone,  "  If  you,  my  lord,  can  wish  me  dead,  1  cannot,  though  your  heir,  I'eturn 
the  compliment.  Few  of  the  first-born  of  Israel,"  he  added,  recovering  himself  from  the 
single  touch  of  emotion  he  had  displayed,  "  can  say  so  much  with  truth.  But  I  will 
convince  you  ere  I  go,  that  I  mn  a  true  descendant  of  a  house  famed  for  its  memory 
of  injuries." 

"  I  marvel  your  Majesty  will  listen  to  him  longer,"  said  Prince  Charles.  "  Methinks 
we  have  heard  enough  of  his  daring  insolence." 

But  James,  who  took  the  interest  of  a  true  gossip  in  such  a  scene  as  was  now  passing, 
could  not  bear  to  cut  the  controversy  short,  but  imposed  silence  on  his  son,  with 
"AVhisht,  Baby  Charles — there  is  a  good  bairn,  whisht ! — I  want  to  hear  what  the 
frontless  loon  can  say." 

"  Only,  sir,"  said  Dalgarno,  "  that  bnt  for  one  single  line  in  this  schedule,  all  else  that 
it  contains  could  not  have  bribed  me  to  take  that  woman's  hand  into  mine." 

"  That  line  maun  have  been  the  gumma  totalis,"  said  the  King. 

"  Not  so,  sire,"  replied  Dalgarno.  "  The  sum  total  might  indeed  have  been  an  object 
for  consideration  even  to  a  Scottish  king,  at  no  very  distant  period ;  but  it  would  have 
had  little  charms  for  me,  save  that  I  see  here  an  entry  which  gives  me  the  power  of 
vengeance  over  the  family  of  Glenvarloch  ;  and  learn  from  it  that  yonder  pale  bride, 
when  she  put  the  wedding-torch  into  my  hand,  gave  me  the  power  of  burning  her  mother's 
house  to  ashes  ! " 

"  How  is  that?"  said  the  King.     "What  is  he  speaking  about.  Jingling  Geordie?" 

"  This  friendly  citizen,  my  liege,"  said  Lord  Dalgarno,  "hath  expended  a  sum  belonging 
to  my  lady,  and  now,  I  thank  Heaven,  to  me,  in  acquiring  a  certain  mortgage,  or  wadset, 
Vol.  VII.  u 
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over  the  estate  of  Glenvarloch,  wliich,  if  it  be  not  redeemed  before  to-morrow  at  noon, 
will  put  me  in  possession  of  the  fair  demesnes  of  those  who  once  called  themselves 
our  house's  rivals." 

"  Can  this  be  true?"  said  the  King. 

"  It  is  even  but  too  true,  please  your  Majesty,"  answered  the  citizen.  "  The  Lady 
Hermione  having  advanced  the  money  for  the  original  creditor,  I  was  obliged,  in  honour 
and  honesty,  to  take  the  rights  to  her ;  and,  doubtless,  they  pass  to  her  husband." 

"But  tlie  warrant,  man,"  said  the  King— "the  warrant  on  our  Exchequer — Couldna 
that  supply  the  lad  wi'  the  means  of  redemption  ?" 

"  Unhappily,  my  liege,  he  has  lost  it,  or  disposed  of  it— It  is  not  to  be  found.  He  is 
the  most  unlucky  youth  !" 

"  This  is  a  proper  spot  of  work  !"  said  the  King,  beginning  to  amble  about  and  play 
with  the  points  of  his  doublet  and  hose,  in  expression  of  dismay.  "  We  cannot  aid  him 
without  paying  our  debts  twice  over,  and  we  have,  in  the  present  state  of  our  Exchequer, 
scarce  the  means  of  paying  them  once." 

"  You  have  told  me  news,"  said  Lord  Dalgarno,  "  but  I  will  take  no  advantage." 

"  Do  not,"  said  his  father  ;  "  be  a  bold  villain,  since  thou  must  be  one,  and  seek  revenge 
with  arms,  and  not  with  the  usurer's  weapons." 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,"  said  Lord  Dalgarno.  "  Pen  and  ink  are  now  my  surest  means 
of  vengeance  ;  and  more  land  is  won  by  the  lawyer  with  the  ram-skin,  than  by  the 
Andrea  Ferrara  with  liis  shecpshead  handle.  But,  as  I  said  before,  I  will  take  no 
advantages.  I  will  await  in  town  to-morrow,  near  Covent-Garden  ;  if  any  one  will  pay 
the  redemption-money  to  my  scrivener,  with  whom  the  deeds  lie,  the  better  for  Lord 
Glenvarloch;  if  not,  I  will  go  forward  on  the  next  day,  and  travel  with  all  despatch  to 
the  north,  to  take  possession." 

"  Take  a  father's  malison  with  you,  unhappy  wretch  !"  said  Lord  Iluntinglen. 

"  And  a  King's,  who  is  pater  patr'ue"  said  James. 

"  I  trust  to  bear  both  lightly,"  said  Lord  Dalgarno  ;  and  bowing  around  him,  he  with- 
drew ;  while  all  present,  oppressed,  and,  as  it  were,  overawed  by  his  determined  effronterj', 
found  they  could  draw  breath  more  freely,  when  he  at  length  relieved  tliem  of  his 
society.  Lord  Huntinglen,  applying  himself  to  comfort  his  new  daughter-in-law,  with- 
drew with  her  also  ;  and  the  King,  witli  his  privy-council,  whom  he  had  not  dismissed, 
again  returned  to  his  council-chamber,  though  the  hour  was  unusually  late.  Ileriot's 
attendance  was  still  commanded,  but  for  what  reason  was  not  explained  to  him. 
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JAMES  hail   no   sooner   resumed 
liis  seat  at  the  council-board   than 
lie   began    to    liitcli    in    his    chair, 
'■ough,   use  his   handkerchief,   and 
make    other    intimations    that     he 
meditated    a    long    speech.        The 
council  composed  themselves  to  the 
beseeming    degree    of     attention. 
C  harles,  as  strict  in  his  notions  of  de- 
corum, as  his  father  was  indifferent  to  it, 
iixed  himself  in  an  attitude  of  rigid  and 
uspectful  attention,  wliile  the  haughty 
t  ivourite,  conscious  of  his  power  over 
both  father  and  son,    stretched    himself 
more  easily  on  his  seat,  and,  in  assuming 
m  appearance  of  listening,    seemed   to 
ny  a  debt  to  ceremonial  ratlier  than  to 
duty. 

"  I  doubt  not,  my  lords,"  said  the 
Monarch,  "  that  some  of  you  may  be 
thinking  the  hour  of  refection  is  past, 
■xnd  that  it  is  time  to  ask  with  the  slave 
m  the  comedy — Quid  de  si/mbolo? — 
Nevertheless,  to  do  justice  and  exercise 
judgment  is  our  meat  and  drink  ;  and  now  we  are  to  pray  your  wisdom  to  consider  the 
(■a.«e  of  this  unhappy  youth.  Lord  Glenvarloch,  and  see  whether,  consistently  with  our 
honour,  any  thing  can  be  done  in  his  favour." 

"  I  am  surprised  at  your  Majesty's  wisdom  making  the  inquiry,"  said  the  Duke  ;  "  it 
is  plain  this  Dalgarno  hath  proved  one  of  the  most  insolent  villains  on  earth,  and  it  must 
tlierefore  be  clear,  that  if  Lord  Glenvarloch  had  run  him  through  the  body,  there  would 
but  have  been  out  of  the  world  a  knave  who  had  lived  in  it  too  long.  I  think  Lord 
Glenvarloch  hath  had  much  wrong ;  and  I  regret  that,  by  the  persuasions  of  this  false 
fellow,  I  have  myself  had  some  hand  in  it." 

"  Ye  speak  like  a  child,  Steenie — I  mean  my  lord  of  Buckingham,"  answered  the 
King,  "  and  as  one  that  does  not  understand  the  logic  of  the  schools ;  for  an  action  may 
be  inconsequential,  or  even  meritorious,  quoad  hominem,  that  is,  as  touching  him  upon 
tvlwm  it  is  acted ;  and  yet  most  criminal,  quoad  locum,  or  considering  the  place  wherein 
it  is  done,  as  a  man  may  lawfully  dance  Chrighty  Beardie  or  any  other  dance  in  a  tavern, 
but  not  inter  parietes  ecclesice.  So  that,  though  it  may  have  been  a  good  deed  to  have 
slicked  Lord  Dalgarno,  being  such  as  he  has  shewn  himself,  any  where  else,  yet  it  fell 
under  the  plain  statute,  when  violence  was  offered  within  the  verge  of  the  Court.  For, 
lot  me  tell  you,  my  lords,  the  statute  against  striking  would  be  of  small  use  in  our 
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Court,  if  it  could  be  eluJeJ  by  justifying  the  person  stricken  to  be  a  knave.  It  is  much 
to  be  lamented  that  1  ken  nae  Court  in  Christendom  where  knaves  are  not  to  be  found  ; 
and  if  men  are  to  break  the  peace  under  pretence  of  beating  them,  why,  it  will  rain 
Jeddart  staves*  in  our  very  antechamber." 

"  What  your  Majesty  says,"  I'eplied  Prince  Charles,  "  is  marked  with  your  usual 
wisdom — the  precincts  of  palaces  must  be  sacred  as  well  as  the  persons  of  kings,  which 
are  respected  even  in  the  most  barbarous  nations,  as  being  one  step  only  beneath  their 
divinities.  But  your  Majesty's  will  can  control  the  severity  of  this  and  every  other 
law,  and  it  is  in  your  power,  on  consideration  of  his  case,  to  grant  this  rash  young  man 
a  free  pardon." 

"  Rem  acu  tetigistt,  Carole,  tni  piterule,"  answered  the  King ;  "  and  know,  my  lords, 
that  we  have,  by  a  shrewd  device  and  gift  of  our  own,  ah-eady  sounded  the  very 
depth  of  this  Lord  Glenvarloch's  disposition.  I  trow  there  be  among  you  some  that 
remember  my  handling  in  the  curious  case  of  my  Lady  Lake,  and  how  I  trimmed  them 
about  the  story  of  hearkening  behind  the  arras.f  Now  this  put  me  to  cogitation,  and  I 
remembered  me  of  having  read  that  Dionj'sius,  King  of  Syracuse,  whom  historians 
call  Tvparroc,  which  signifieth  not  in  the  Greek  tongue,  as  in  ours,  a  truculent  usurper, 
but  a  royal  king  who  governs,  it  may  be,  something  more  strictly  than  we  and  other 
lawful  monarchs,  whom  the  ancients  termed  haaiXu^ — Now  this  Dionysius  of  Syracuse 
caused  cunning  workmen  to  build  for  himself  a  /w^iy— D'ye  ken  what  tliat  is,  my 
Lord  Bishop  ?" 

"  A  cathedral,  T  presume  to  guess,"  answered  the  Bishop. 

"  What  the  deil,  man — I  crave  your  lordship's  pardon  for  swearing — but  it  was  no 
cathedral — only  a  luiking-place  called  the  King's  lugr),  or  car,  where  he  could  sit 
undescried,  and  hear  the  converse  of  his  prisoners.  Now,  sirs,  in  imitation  of  this 
Dionysius,  whom  I  took  for  my  pattern,  the  rather  that  he  was  a  great  linguist  and 
grammarian,  and  taught  a  school  with  good  applause  after  his  abdication,  (either  he  or 
his  successor  of  the  same  name,  it  matters  not  whilk) — I  have  caused  them  to  make  a 
luf/ff  up  at  the  state -prison  of  the  Tower  yonder,  more  like  a  pulpit  than  a  Cathedral,  my 
Lord  Bishop — and  communicating  with  the  arras  behind  the  Lieutenant's  chamber,  where 
we  may  sit  and  privily  hear  the  discourse  of  such  prisoners  as  are  pent  up  there  for 
state-offences,  and  so  creep  into  the  ver^'  secrets  of  our  enemies." 

The  Prince  cast  a  glance  towards  the  Duke,  expressive  of  great  vexation  and  disgust. 
Buckingham  shrugged  his  shoulders,  but  the  motion  was  so  slight  as  to  be  almost 
imperceptible. 

"  Weel,  my  lords,  ye  ken  the  fray  at  the  hunting  this  morning — I  shall  not  get  out  of 

•  The  old-fashioned  wcipon  called  the  Jeddart  statT  was  a  species  of  battle-axe.  Of  a  very  great  tempest,  it  is 
said,  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  that  it  rains  Jeddart  stalls,  as  in  England  the  common  people  talk  of  its  raining  cats 
and  dogs. 

+  Whether  out  of  a  meddling  propensity  common  to  all  who  have  a  gossiping  disposition,  or  from  the  love  of  justice,  which 
ought  to  make  part  of  a  prince's  character,  James  was  very  fond  of  inquiring  personally  into  the  causes  cHebrex  which  occurred 
during  his  reign.  In  the  imposture  of  the  Boy  of  Bilson,  who  pretended  to  be  possessed,  and  of  one  Richard  Haydock,  a  poor 
scholar,  who  pretended  to  preach  during  his  sleep,  the  Kinc,  to  use  the  historian  Wilson's  expression,  took  delight  in sotmding 
with  the  line  of  his  understanding  the  depth  of  these  brutish  impositions,  and  in  doing  so  shewed  the  aeuteness  with  which 
he  was  endowed  by  Nature.  Lady  Lake's  story  consisted  in  a  clfimorous  complaint  against  the  Countess  of  Exeter,  whom 
she  accused  of  a  puriiose  to  put  to  death  L.idy  Lake  herself,  and  her  daughter.  Lady  Koss,  the  wife  of  the  Countess's  own 
son-in-law,  Lord  Ross ;  and  a  forged  letter  was  produced,  in  which  Lady  Exeter  was  made  to  acknowledge  such  a  purpose. 
The  account  given  of  the  occasion  of  obtaining  this  letter,  was,  that  it  had  been  written  by  the  Countess  at  Wimbledon,  in 
presence  of  Lady  Lake  and  her  daughter.  Lady  Ross,  being  designed  to  procure  their  forgiveness  for  her  mischievous 
intention.  The  King  remained  still  unsatisfied,  the  writing,  in  his  opinion,  bearing  strong  marks  of  forgery.  Lady  Lake  and 
her  daitghter  then  alleged,  that,  besides  their  own  attestation,  and  that  of  a  confidential  domestic,  n.imed  Diego,  in  whose 
presence  Lady  Exeter  had  written  the  confession,  their  story  might  also  be  supjiortcd  by  the  oatll  of  their  waiting-maid,  who 
had  been  placed  behind  the  hangings  at  the  time  the  letter  was  written,  and  htard  the  Countess  of  Exeter  read  over  the 
confession  after  she  had  signed  it.  Determined  to  he  at  the  bottom  of  this  accusation,  James,  while  bunting  one  day  near 
Wimbledon,  the  scene  of  the  alleged  confession,  suddenly  left  his  sport,  and,  galloping  hastily  to  Wimbledon,  in  order  to 
examine  personally  the  room,  discovered,  from  the  size  of  the  apartment,  that  the  alleged  conversation  could  not  have  taken 
place  in  tlie  manner  sworn  to:  and  tliat  the  tapestry  of  the  chamber,  which  had  remained  in  the  same  state  for  thirty  years, 
was  too  short  by  two  feet,  and,  therefore,  could  not  have  concealed  any  one  behind  it.  This  matter  was  accounted  an 
exclusive  discovery  of  the  King  by  his  own  spirit  of  shrewd  investigation.  The  parties  were  punished  in  Uic  Star  Chamber 
by  fine  and  imprisonment. 
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the  trembling  exies  until  I  have  a  sound  night's  sleep — just  after  that,  they  bring  ye  in 
a  pretty  page  that  had  been  found  in  the  Park.  We  were  wai-ned  against  examining 
him  ourselves  by  the  anxious  care  of  those  around  us  ;  nevertheless,  holding  om'  life  ever 
at  the  service  ol"  these  kingdoms,  we  commanded  all  to  avoid  the  room,  the  rather  that  we 
suspected  tliis  boy  to  be  a  girl.  What  think  ye,  my  lords? — few  of  you  would  have 
thought  I  had  a  hawk's  eye  for  sic  gear ;  but  we  thank  God,  that  though  we  are  old, 
we  know  so  mucii  of  such  toys  as  may  beseem  a  man  of  decent  gravity.  Weel,  my  lords, 
we  questioned  tliis  maiden  in  male  attire  ourselves,  and  I  profess  it  was  a  very  pretty 
interrogatory,  and  well  followed.  For,  though  she  at  first  professed  that  she  assumed 
this  disguise  in  order  to  countenance  the  woman  wlio  should  present  us  with  the  Lady 
Herniione's  petition,  for  whom  she  professed  entire  affection  ;  yet  when  we,  suspecting 
anguh  in  herha,  did  put  her  to  the  very  question,  she  was  compelled  to  own  a  virtuous 
attachment  for  Glenvarlochides,  in  such  a  pretty  passion  of  shame  and  fear,  that  we  had 
much  ado  to  keep  our  own  eyes  from  keeping  company  with  hers  in  weeping.  Also,  she 
laid  before  us  the  f;dse  practices  of  this  Dalgarno  towards  Glenvarlochides,  inveigling 
him  into  houses  of  ill  resort,  and  giving  him  evil  counsel  under  pretext  of  sincere 
friendship,  whereby  the  inexperienced  lad  was  led  to  do  what  was  prejudicial  to  himself, 
and  offensive  to  us.  But,  however  prettily  she  told  her  tale,  we  determined  not  alto- 
gether to  trust  to  her  narration,  but  rather  to  try  the  experiment  whilk  we  had  devised 
for  such  occasions.  And  having  ourselves  speedily  passed  from  Greenwich  to  the  Tower, 
we  constituted  ourselves  eavesdropper,  as  it  is  called,  to  observe  what  should  pass  between 
Glenvarlochides  and  this  page,  whom  we  caused  to  be  admitted  to  his  apartment,  well 
judging  that  if  they  were  of  counsel  together  to  deceive  us,  it  could  not  be  but  something 
of  it  would  spunk  out — And  what  think  ye  we  saw,  my  lords  ? — Naething  for  you  to 
sniggle  and  laugh  at,  Steenie — for  I  question  if  you  could  have  played  the  temperate  and 
Christian-like  part  of  this  poor  lad  Glenvarloch.  He  might  be  a  Father  of  the  Church 
in  comparison  of  you,  man. — And  then,  to  try  his  patience  yet  farther,  we  loosed  on  him 
a  courtier  and  a  citizen,  that  is  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther  and  our  servant  George  Heriot 
here,  wha  dang  the  poor  lad  about,  and  didna  greatly  spare  our  royal  selves. — You  mind, 
Geordie,  what  ye  said  about  the  wives  and  concubines  ?  but  I  forgie  ye,  man — nae  need 
of  kneeling,  I  forgie  ye — the  readier  that  it  regards  a  certain  particular,  whilk,  as  it 
added  not  much  to  Solomon's  credit,  the  lack  of  it  cannot  be  said  to  impinge  on  ours. 
Aweel,  my  lords,  for  all  temptation  of  sore  distress  and  evil  ensample,  this  poor  lad  never 
loosed  his  tongue  on  us  to  say  one  unbecoming  word — which  inclines  us  the  rather,  acting 
always  by  your  wise  advice,  to  treat  this  afiair  of  the  Park  as  a  thing  done  in  the  heat  of 
blood,  and  under  strong  provocation,  and  therefore  to  confer  our  free  pardon  on  Lord 
Glenvarloch." 

"  I  am  happy  your  gracious  Majesty,"  said  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  "  has  arrived 
at  that  conclusion,  though  I  could  never  have  guessed  at  the  road  by  which  you 
attained  it." 

"  I  trust,"  said  Prince  Cliarles,  "  that  it  is  not  a  path  which  your  Majesty  will  think 
it  consistent  with  your  high  dignity  to  tread  frequently." 

"  Never  while  I  live  again,  Baby  Charles,  that  I  give  you  my  royal  word  on.  They 
say  that  hearkeners  hear  ill  tales  of  themselves — by  my  saul,  my  very  ears  are  tingling 
wi'  that  auld  sorrow  Sir  Mungo's  sarcasms.  He  called  us  close-fisted,  Steenie — I  am 
sure  you  can  contradict  that.  But  it  is  mere  envy  in  the  auld  mutilated  sinner,  because 
he  himself  has  neither  a  noble  to  hold  in  his  loof,  nor  fingers  to  close  on  it  if  he  had." 
Here  the  King  lost  recollection  of  Sir  Mungo's  irreverence  in  chuckling  over  his  own 
wit,  and  only  farther  alluded  to  it  by  saying — "  We  must  give  the  auld  maunderer  hos 
in  lingitam — something  to  stop  his  mouth,  or  he  will  rail  at  us  from  Dan  to  Beersheba. — 
And  now,  my  lords,  let  our  warrant  of  mercy  to  Lord  Glenvarloch  be  presently  expedited, 
and  he  put  to  his  freedom ;  and  as  his  estate  is  likely  to  go  so  sleeveless  a  gate,  we  will 
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consider  what  means  of  favour  we  can  shew  him. — My  lords,  I  wish  you  an  appetite  to 
an  early  supper — for  our  labours  have  approached  that  term — Baby  Charles  and  Steenie, 
you  will  remain  till  our  couchee. — My  Lord  Bishop,  you  will  be  pleased  to  stay  to  bless 
our  meat. —  Geordic  Ileriot,  a  word  with  you  apart." 

His  Majesty  then  drew  the  citizen  into  a  corner,  while  the  counsellors,  those  excepted 
who  had  been  commanded  to  remain,  made  their  obeisance,  and  withdrew.  "  Geordie," 
said  the  King,  "  my  good  and  trusty  servant" — Here  he  busied  his  fingers  much  with 
tlie  points  and  ribands  of  his  dress, — "  Ye  see  that  we  have  granted,  from  our  own 
natural  sense  of  right  and  justice,  that  which  yon  long-backed  fallow,  Moniplies  1  think 
they  ca'  him,  proffered  to  purchase  from  us  with  a  mighty  bribe ;  whilk  we  refused,  as 
being  a  crowned  King,  who  wad  neither  .sell  our  justice  nor  our  mercy  for  pecuniar 
consideration.      Now,  what  think  ye  should  be  the  upshot  of  this?" 

"  My  Lord  Glenvarlocli's  freedom,  and  his  restoration  to  your  Majesty's  favour,"  said 
Heriot. 

"  I  ken  that,"  said  the  King,  peevishly.  "  Ye  are  very  dull  to-day.  I  mean,  what  do 
you  think  this  fallow  Moniplies  should  think  about  the  matter." 

"  Surely  that  your  Majesty  is  a  most  good  and  gracious  sovereign,"  answered  Heriot. 

"  AVe  had  need  to  be  gude  and  gracious  baith,"  said  the  King,  still  more  pettishly, 
"  that  have  idiots  about  us  that  cannot  understand  what  we  mint  at,  unless  we  speak  it 
out  in  braid  Lowlands.  See  this  chield  Moniplies,  sir,  and  tell  him  what  we  have  done 
for  Lord  Gleuvarloch,  in  whom  he  takes  sucli  jwrt,  out  of  our  own  gracious  motion, 
though  we  refused  to  do  it  on  ony  proHer  of  i)rivate  advantage.  Now,  you  may  put  it 
till  him  as  if  of  your  own  mind,  whether  it  will  be  a  gracious  or  a  dutiful  part  in  him, 
to  press  us  for  present  payment  of  the  two  or  three  hundred  miserable  pounds  for  whilk 
we  were  obliged  to  opignorate  our  jewels  ?  Indeed,  mony  men  may  think  ye  wad  do  the 
part  of  a  good  citizen,  if  you  took  it  on  yourself  to  refuse  him  payment,  seeing  he  hath 
liad  what  he  professed  to  esteem  full  satisfaction,  and  considering,  moreover,  that  it  is 
evident  he  hath  no  pressing  need  of  money,  whereof  we  have  much  necessity." 

George  Ileriot  sighed  internally.  "  Oh,  my  blaster,"  thought  he  —  "  my  dear  Master, 
is  it  then  fated  you  are  never  to  indulge  any  kingly  or  noble  sentiment,  without  its  being 
sullied  by  some  after-thought  of  interested  selfishness?" 

The  King  troubled  himself  not  about  what  he  thought,  but  taking  him  by  the  collar, 
said, — "  Ye  ken  my  meaning  now,  Jingler — awa  wi'  ye.  You  are  a  wise  man — manage 
it  your  ain  gate — but  forget  not  our  present  straits."  The  citizen  made  his  obeisance, 
and  withdrew. 

"  And  now,  bairns,"  said  the  King,  "what  do  you  look  upon  e.ich  other  for? — and 
what  have  you  got  to  ask  of  your  dear  dad  and  gossip  ?" 

"  Only,"  said  the  Prince,  "  that  it  would  please  your  Majesty  to  command  the  lurking- 
place  at  the  prison  to  be  presently  built  up — the  groans  of  a  captive  should  not  be  brought 
in  evidence  against  him." 

"  What!  build  up  my  lugg.  Baby  Charles?— And  yet,  better  deaf  than  hear  ill  tales 
of  oneself.  So  let  them  build  it  up,  hard  and  fast,  without  delay,  the  rather  that  my  back 
is  sair  with  sitting  in  it  for  a  whole  hour. — And  now  let  us  see  what  the  cooks  have  been 
doing  for  us,  bonny  bairns." 


To  this  brave  man  the  knight  repairs 
For  counsel  in  his  law  affairs  ; 
And  found  him  mounted  in  his  pew, 
With  books  and  money  placed  for  shew 
Like  nest-eggs  to  make  clients  lay, 
And  for  his  false  opinion  pay. 

Ht'DIBR, 


^,^i^S>f  UR  reader  may  recollect  a  certain  smooth-tongued,  lankhaired,  buckram- 
feW/>|jM  suited,  Scottish  scrivener,  who,  in  an  early  part  of  this  history,  appeared  in 
iyi^^j^^Mp,  the  character  of  a  proteye  of  George  Heriot.  It  is  to  his  house  we  are  about 
•■l*"-=SiiL'  to  remove,  but  times  have  changed  with  him.  The  petty  booth  hath  become 
a  chamber  of  importance — the  bu<;kram  suit  is  changed  into  black  velvet ;  and  although 
the  wearer  retains  his  puritanical  humility  and  politeness  to  clients  of  consequence, 
he  can  now  look  others  broad  in  the  face,  and  treat  them  with  a  fall  allowance  of  superior 
opulence,  and  the  insolence  arising  from  it.  It  was  but  a  short  period  that  had  achieved 
these  alterations,  nor  was  the  party  himself  as  yet  entirely  accustomed  to  them,  but  the 
change  was  becoming  less  embarrassing  to  him  with  every  day's  practice.  Among  other 
acquisitions  of  wealth,  you  may  see  one  of  Davy  Ramsay's  best  timepieces  on  the  table, 
and  his  eye  is  frequently  observing  its  revolutions,  while  a  boy,  whom  he  employs  as  a 
scribe,  is  occasionally  sent  out  to  compare  its  progress  with  the  clock  of  Saint  Dunstan. 
The  scrivener  himself  seemed  considerably  agitated.  lie  took  from  a  strong-box  a 
bundle  of  parchments,  and  read  passages  of  them  with  great  attention ;  then  began  to 
soliloquize — "  There  is  no  outlet  which  law  can  suggest — no  back-door  of  evasion — none — 
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if  the  lands  of  Glenvarloch  are  not  redeemed  before  it  rings  noon,  Lord  Dalgarno  has 
them  a  cheap  penniworth.  Strange,  that  he  should  have  been  at  last  able  to  set  his 
patron  at  defiance,  and  achieve  for  himself  the  fair  estate,  with  the  prospect  of  which  he 
so  long  flattered  the  powerful  Buckingham. — Might  not  Andrew  Skurliewhitter  nick  him 
as  neatly  ?  He  hath  been  my  patron — true — not  more  than  Buckingham  was  his  ;  and 
he  can  be  so  no  more,  for  he  departs  presently  for  Scotland.  I  am  glad  of  it— I  hate 
him,  and  I  fear  him.  He  knows  too  many  of  my  secrets — I  know  too  many  of  his. 
But,  no — no — no- — I  need  never  attempt  it,  there  are  no  means  of  overreaching  him. — 
Well,  Willie,  what  o'clock?" 

"  Ele'en  hours  just  chappit,  sir." 

"  Go  to  your  desk  without,  child,"  said  the  scrivener.  "  What  to  do  next — I  shall 
lose  the  old  Earl's  fair  business,  and,  what  is  worse,  his  son's  foul  practice.  Old  Ileriot 
looks  too  close  into  business  to  permit  me  more  than  the  paltry  and  ordinary  dues. 
The  Whitefriars  business  was  profitable,  but  it  has  become  unsafe  ever  since— pah! — 
what  brought  that  in  my  head  just  now  ?  I  can  hardly  hold  my  pen — if  men  should  see 
me  in  this  way  ! — Willie,"  (calling  aloud  to  the  boy,)  "  a  cup  of  distilled  waters — Soh! — 
now  I  could  face  the  devil." 

He  spoke  the  last  words  aloud,  and  close  by  the  door  of  the  apartment,  which  was 
suddenly  opened  by  Richie  Moniplies,  followed  by  two  gentlemen,  and  attended  by  two 
porters  bearing  money-bags.  "  If  ye  can  face  the  devil,  Maister  Skurliewhitter,"  said 
Richie,  "ye  will  be  the  less  likely  to  turn  your  back  on  a  sack  or  twa  o'  siller,  which 
I  have  ta'en  the  freedom  to  bring  you.  Sathanas  and  Mammon  are  near  akin."  The 
porters,  at  the  same  time,  ranged  their  load  on  the  floor. 

"  I — I," — stammered  the  surprised  scrivener — "  I  cannot  guess  what  you  mean,  sir." 

"  Only  that  I  have  brought  you  the  redemption-money  on  the  part  of  Lord  Glen- 
varloch, in  discharge  of  a  certain  mortgage  over  his  family  inheritance.  And  here,  in 
good  time,  comes  Master  Reginald  Lowestoffe,  and  another  honourable  gentleman  of  the 
Temple,  to  be  witnesses  to  the  transaction." 

"  I — I  incline  to  think,"  said  the  scrivener,  "  that  the  term  is  expired." 

"  You  will  pardon  us.  Master  Scrivener,"  said  Lowestoffe.  "  You  will  not  baflle  us — 
it  wants  three-quarters  of  noon  by  every  clock  in  the  city." 

"I  must  have  time,  gentlemen,"  said  Andrew,  "to  examine  the  gold  by  talc  and  weight." 

"Do  so  at  your  leisure.  Master  Scrivener,"  replied  LowestoflTe  again.  "We  have 
already  seen  the  contents  of  each  sack  told  and  weighed,  and  we  have  put  our  seals  on 
them.  There  they  stand  in  a  row,  twenty  in  number,  each  containing  thi-ee  hundred 
yellow-hammers — we  are  witnesses  to  the  lawful  tender." 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  scrivener,  "  this  security  now  belongs  to  a  mighty  lord. 
I  pray  you,  abate  your  haste,  and  let  me  send  for  Lord  Dalgarno, — or  rather  I  will  run 
for  him  myself." 

So  saying,  he  took  up  his  hat ;  but  Lowestoffe  called  out, — "  Friend  jNIoniplies,  keep 
the  door  fast,  au  thou  be'st  a  man !  he  seeks  but  to  put  off  the  time. — In  plain  terms, 
Andrew,  you  may  send  for  the  devil,  if  you  will,  who  is  the  mightiest  lord  of  my 
acquaintance,  but  from  hence  you  stir  not  till  you  have  answered  our  proposition,  by 
rejecting  or  accepting  the  redemption-money  fairly  tendered — There  it  lies — take  it,  or 
leave  it,  as  you  will.  I  have  skill  enough  to  know,  that  the  law  is  mightier  than  any 
lord  in  Britain — I  have  learned  so  much  at  the  Temple,  if  I  have  learned  nothing  else. 
And  see  that  you  trifle  not  with  it,  lest  it  make  your  long  ears  an  inch  shorter.  Master 
Skurliewhitter." 

"  Nay,  gentlemen,  if  you  threaten  me,"  said  the  scrivener,  "  I  cannot  resist  com- 
pulsion." 

"  No  threats — no  threats  at  all,  my  little  Andrew,"  said  Lowestoffe  ;  "  a  little  friendly 
advice  only — forget  not,  honest  Andrew,  I  have  seen  you  in  Alsatia." 
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Without  answering  a  single  woj-d,  the  scrivener  sat  flown,  and  drew  in  proper  form  :\ 
full  receipt  for  the  money  proflered. 

"  I  take  it  on  your  report,  Master  Lowestoife,"  be  said ;  "  I  hope  you  will  remember 
I  have  insisted  neither  upon  weight  nor  tale — I  have  been  civil — if  there  is  deficiency 
1  shall  come  to  loss." 

"Fillip  his  nose  with  a  gold  piece,  Richie,"  quotli  the  Templar.  "Take  up  tlie 
papers,  and  now  wend  we  merrily  to  dine  thou  wot'st  where." 

"  If  I  might  choose,"  said  Richie,  "  it  should  not  be  at  yonder  roguish  ordinary  ;  but 
as  it  is  your  pleasure,  gentlemen,  the  treat  shall  be  given  wheresoever  you  will  Iiave  it." 

"  At  the  ordinary,"  said  the  one  Templar. 

"  At  Beaujeu's,"  said  the  other ;  "  it  is  the  only  house  in  Loudon  for  neat  wines, 
nimble  drawers,  choice  dishes,  and " 

"  And  high  charges,"  quoth  Richie  Jlonoplies.  "  But,  as  I  said  before,  gentlemen,  ye 
have  a  right  to  command  me  in  this  thing,  having  so  frankly  rendered  me  your  service 
in  this  small  matter  of  business,  without  other  stipulation  than  that  of  a  slight  banquet." 

Tiie  latter  part  of  this  discourse  passed  in  the  street,  where,  immediately  afterwards, 
they  met  Lord  Dalgarno.  He  appeared  in  haste,  touched  his  hat  slightly  to  Master 
Lowestoife,  who  returned  his  reverence  with  the  same  negligence,  and  walked  slowly  on 
with  his  companion,  while  Lord  Dalgarno  stopped  Richie  Monoplies  with  a  commanding 
sign,  which  the  instinct  of  education  compelled  Monoplies,  though  indignant,  to  obey. 

"  'Whom  do  you  now  follow,  sirrah  ?"  demanded  the  noble. 

"  Whomsoever  goeth  before  me,  my  lord,"  answered  Monoplies. 

"  No  sauciness,  you  knave — I  desire  to  know  if  you  still  serve  Nigel  Olifauut  ?"  said 
Dalgarno. 

"  I  am  friend  to  the  noble  Lord  Glenvarloch,"  answered  Monoplies,  with  dignity. 

"  True,"  replied  Lord  Dalgarno,  "  that  noble  lord  has  sunk  to  seek  friends  among 
lackeys — Nevertheless, — hai"k  thee  hither, — nevertheless,  if  he  be  of  the  same  mind  as 
when  we  last  met,  thou  mayst  shew  him,  that,  on  to-morrow  at  four  afternoon,  I  shall 
l)ass  northward  bj'  Enfield  Chase — I  will  be  slenderly  attended,  as  I  design  to  send  my 
train  through  Barnet.  It  is  my  purpose  to  ride  an  easy  pace  through  the  forest,  and  to 
linger  a  while  by  Camlet  Moat — he  knows  the  place ;  and,  if  he  be  aught  but  an 
Alsatian  bully,  will  think  it  fitter  for  some  purposes  than  the  Park.  He  is,  I  under- 
stand, at  liberty,  or  shortly  to  be  so.  If  he  fail  me  at  the  place  nominated,  he  must  seek 
me  in  Scotland,  where  he  will  find  me  possessed  of  his  father's  estate  and  lands." 

"Humph  !"  muttered  Richie;  "there  go  twa  words  to  that  bargain." 

He  even  meditated  a  joke  on  the  means  which  he  was  conscious  he  possessed  of 
baffling  Lord  Dalgarno's  expectations ;  but  there  was  something  of  keen  and  dangerous 
excitement  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  nobleman,  which  prompted  his  discretion  for  once  to 
rule  his  wit,  and  he  only  answered, — 

"  God  grant  your  lordship  may  well  brook  your  new  conquest — when  you  get  it. 
I  shall  do  your  errand  to  my  lord — whilk  is  to  say,"  he  added  internally,  "  he  shall  never 
hear  a  word  of  it  from  Richie.     I  am  not  the  lad  to  put  him  in  such  hazard." 

Lord  Dalgarno  looked  at  him  sharply  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  penetrate  the  meaning  of 
the  dry  ironical  tone,  which,  in  spite  of  Richie's  awe,  mingled  with  his  answer,  and  then 
waved  his  hand,  in  signal  he  should  pass  on.  He  liimself  walked  slowly  till  the  trio 
were  out  of  sight,  then  turned  back  with  hasty  steps  to  the  door  of  the  scrivener,  which 
he  had  passed  in  his  progress,  knocked,  and  was  admitted. 

Lord  Dalgarno  found  the  man  of  law  with  the  money-bags  still  standing  before  him  ; 
and  it  escaped  not  his  penetrating  glance,  that  Skurliewhitter  was  disconcerted  and 
alarmed  at  his  approach. 

"  How  now,  man,"  he  said  ;  "  what !  hast  thou  not  a  word  of  oily  compliment  to  me 
on  my  happy  marriage  ? — not  a  word  of  most  philosophical  consolation  on  my  disgrace 
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at  Court? — Or  has  my  mien,  as  a  wittol  and  discarded  favourite,  tlie  properties  of  tlie 
Gorgon's  head,  the  turbata  Palladis  ai'ma,  as  Majesty  might  say?" 

"My  lord,  I  am  ghid — my  lord,  lam  sorry," — answered  the  trembling  scrivener,  who, 
aware  of  the  vivacity  of  Lord  Dalgai-no's  temper,  dreaded  the  consequence  of  the  com- 
munication he  had  to  make  to  him. 

"  Glad  and  sorry  !"  answered  Lord  Dalgarno.  "  That  is  blowing  hot  and  cold,  with 
a  witness.  Hark  ye,  you  picture  of  petty-larceny  personified — if  you  are  sorry  I  am  a 
cuckold,  remember  I  am  only  mine  own,  you  knave — there  is  too  little  blood  in  her 
cheeks  to  have  sent  her  astray  elsewhere.  Well,  I  will  bear  mine  antler'd  honours  as 
I  may — gold  shall  gild  them  ;  and  for  my  disgrace,  revenge  shall  sweeten  it.  Ay, 
revenge — and  there  strikes  the  happy  hour  !" 

The  hour  of  noon  was  accordingly  heard  to  peal  from  Saint  Dunstan's.  "  Well 
banned,  brave  hammers  !"  said  Lord  Ualgarno,  in  triumph. — "Tlie  estate  and  lands  of 
Glenvarloch  are  crushed  beneath  these  clanging  blows.  If  my  steel  to-morrow  prove 
but  as  true  as  your  iron  maces  to-day,  the  poor  landless  lord  wiU  little  miss  what  your 
peal  hath  cut  him  out  from. — The  papers — the  papers,  thou  varlet !  I  am  to-morrow 
northward,  ho !  At  four,  afternoon,  I  am  bound  to  be  at  Camlet  Sloat,  in  the  Enfield 
Ciiase.     To-night  most  of  my  retinue  set  forward.     The  papers  ! — Come,  despatch." 

"  My  lord,  the — the  papers  of  the  Glenvarloch  mortgage — I — I  have  them  not." 

"Have  them  not!"  echoed  Lord  Dalgarno, — "hast  thou  sent  them  to  my  lodging, 
thou  varlet  ?  Did  I  not  say  I  was  coming  iiither  ? — What  mean  you  by  pointing  to 
that  money?  What  villainy  have  jou  done  for  it?  It  is  too  large  to  be  come 
honestly  by." 

"  Your  lordship  knows  best,"  answered  the  scrivener,  in  great  perturbation.  "  The 
gold  is  your  own.     It  is — it  is " 

"  Not  the  redemption-money  of  the  Glenvarlocli  estate  !"  said  Dalgarno.  "  Dare  not 
.say  it  is,  or  I  will,  upon  the  spot,  divorce  your  pettifogging  soul  from  your  carrion 
cai'cass  !"  So  saying,  he  seized  the  scrivener  by  the  collar,  and  shook  him  so  vehemently, 
that  he  tore  it  from  the  cassock. 

"  My  lord,  I  must  call  for  help,"  said  the  trembling  caitiff,  who  felt  at  that  moment  all 
the  bitterness  of  the  mortal  agony — "  It  was  the  law's  act,  not  mine.  What  could 
I  do  ?" 

"  Dost  ask  ? — why,  thou  snivelling  dribblet  of  damnation,  were  all  thy  oaths,  tricks, 
and  lies  spent  ?  or  do  you  hold  yourself  too  good  to  utter  them  in  my  service  ?  Thou 
shouldst  have  lied,  cozened,  out-sworn  truth  itself,  rather  than  stood  betwixt  me  and  mj' 
revenge !  But  mark  me,"  he  continued ;  "  I  know  more  of  your  pranks  than  would 
hang  thee.     A  line  from  me  to  the  Attorney-General,  and  thou  art  sped." 

"What  would  you  have  me  to  do,  my  lord?"  said  the  scrivener.  "All  that  art  and 
law  can  accomi)lish,  I  will  tiy." 

"  Ah,  are  you  converted  ?  do  so,  or  pity  of  your  life  !"  .said  the  lord  ;  '"  and  remember 
I  never  fail  my  word.  Then  keep  that  accursed  gold,"  he  continued.  "  Or,  stay,  I  will 
not  trust  you — send  me  this  gold  home  presently  to  mj'  lodging.  I  will  still  forward  to 
Scotland,  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  that  I  hold  out  Glenvarloch  Castle  against  the  owner, 
by  means  of  the  ammunition  he  has  himself  furnished.  Thou  art  ready  to  serve  me  ?" 
The  scrivener  professed  the  most  implicit  obedience. 

"  Then  remember,  the  hour  was  past  ere  jiayment  was  tendered — and  see  thou  hast 
witnesses  of  trusty  memory  to  prove  that  point." 

"  Tush,  my  lord,  I  will  do  more,"  said  Andrew,  re\  iving — "  I  will  prove  that  Lord 
Glenvarloch's  friends  tlireatened,  swaggered,  and  drew  swords  on  me. — Did  your  lord- 
ship think  I  was  ungrateful  enough  to  have  suffered  them  to  prejudice  your  lordship,  save 
that  they  had  bare  swords  at  my  throat  ?" 

"Enough  sai<l,"  replied  Dalgarno;  "you  are  perfect — mind  that  you  continue  so,  as 
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3'ou  would  avoid  my  fury.  I  leave  my  page  below — get  porters,  and  let  them  follow  me 
instantly  with  the  gold." 

So  saying,  Lord  Dalgarno  left  the  scrivener's  habitation. 

Sliurliewhitter,  having  despatched  his  boy  to  get  porters  of  trust  for  transporting  the 
money,  remained  alone  and  in  dismay,  meditating  by  what  means  he  could  shake  himself 
free  of  the  vindictive  and  ferocious  nobleman,  who  possessed  at  once  a  dangerous  know- 
ledge of  his  character,  and  the  power  of  exposing  him,  where  exposure  would  be  ruin. 
He  had  indeed  acquiesced  in  the  plan,  rapidly  sketched,  for  obtaining  possession  of  the 
ransomed  estate,  but  his  experience  foresaw  that  this  would  be  impossible ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  could  not  anticipate  the  various  consequences  of  Lord  Dalgarno's  resent- 
ment, without  fears,  from  which  his  sordid  soul  recoiled.  To  be  in  the  power,  and 
subject  both  to  the  humours  and  the  extortions  of  a  spendthrift  young  lord,  just  when 
his  industry  had  shaped  out  the  means  of  fortune, — it  was  the  most  cruel  trick  which 
fate  could  have  played  the  incipient  usurer. 

AVhile  the  scrivener  was  in  this  fit  of  anxious  anticipation,  one  knocked  at  the  door  of 
the  apartment ;  and,  being  desired  to  enter,  appeared  in  the  coarse  riding-cloak  of  uncut 
Wiltshire  cloth,  fastened  by  a  broad  leather  belt  and  brass  buckle,  which  was  then 
generidly  worn  by  graziers  and  countrymen.  Skurliewhitter,  believing  he  saw  in  his 
visiter  a  country  client  who  might  prove  profitable,  had  opened  his  mouth  to  request  him 
to  be  seated,  when  the  stranger,  throwing  back  his  frieze  hood  which  he  had  drawn  over 
his  face,  shewed  the  scrivener  features  well  imprinted  in  his  recollection,  but  which  he 
never  saw  without  a  disposition  to  swoon. 

"Is  it  you?"  he  said,  faintlj',  as  the  stranger  replaced  the  hood  which  concealed  his 
features. 

"  Who  else  should  it  be  ?  "  said  his  visiter. 

"  Thou  son  of  parchment,  got  betwixt  the  inkhorn 
And  the  stuff'd  process-bag— that  mayest  call 
The  pen  thy  father,  and  the  ink  thy  mother. 
The  wax  thy  brother,  and  the  sand  thy  sister. 
And  the  good  pillory  thy  cousin  allied — 
Rise,  and  do  reverence  unto  me,  thy  better!" 

"  Not  yet  down  to  the  country,"  said  the  scrivener,  "  after  every  warning  ?  Do  not 
think  your  grazier's  cloak  will  bear  you  out,  captain — no,  nor  your  scraps  of  stage-plays." 

"Why,  what  would  you  have  me  to  do?"  said  the  captain — "Would  you  have  me 
starve?  If  I  am  to  fly,  you  must  eke  my  wings  with  a  few  feathers.  You  can  spare 
them,  I  think." 

"  You  had  means  already — you  have  had  ten  pieces — What  is  become  of  them  ?" 

"Gone,"  answered  Captain  Colepepper — "Gone,  no  matter  where — I  had  a  mind  to 
bite,  and  I  was  bitten,  that's  all — I  think  my  hand  shook  at  the  thought  of  last  night's 
work,  for  I  trowled  the  doctors  like  a  very  baby." 

"  And  you  have  lost  all,  then  ? — Well,  take  this  and  be  gone,"  said  the  scrivener. 

"  What,  two  poor  smelts  !  Marry,  plague  of  your  bounty  ! — But  remember,  you  are  as 
deep  in  as  I." 

"Not  so,  by  Heaven!"  answered  the  scrivener;  "I  only  thought  of  easing  the  old 
man  of  some  papers  and  a  trifle  of  his  gold,  and  you  took  his  life." 

"  Were  he  living,"  answered  Colepepper,  "  he  would  rather  have  lost  it  than  his 
money. — But  that  is  not  the  question.  Master  Skurliewhitter — you  undid  the  private 
bolts  of  the  window  when  you  visited  him  about  some  affairs  on  the  day  ere  he  died — so 
.satisfy  yourself,  that,  if  I  am  taken,  I  will  not  swing  alone. — Pity  Jack  Hempsfield  is 
dead ;  it  spoils  the  old  catch, 

"  And  three  merry  men.  and  three  merry  men. 
And  three  merry  men  are  we. 
As  ever  did  sing  three  parts  in  a  string. 
All  under  the  triple  tree.  " 
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"  For  God's  sake,  speak  lower,"  said  the  scrivener ;  "  is  this  a  place  or  time  to  make 
your  midnight  catches  heard  ? — But  iiow  much  will  serve  your  turn  ?  I  tell  you  I  am 
but  ill  pi'ovided." 

"You  tell  me  a  lie,  then,"  said  the  bully — "a  most  palpable  and  gross  lie. — How 
much,  d'ye  say,  will  serve  my  turn  ?     Why,  one  of  these  bags  will  do  for  tlie  present." 

"  I  swear  to  you  that  these  bags  of  money  are  not  at  my  disposal." 

"  Not  honestly,  perhaps,"  said  the  captain,  "  but  tliat  makes  little  difference 
betwixt  us." 

"  I  swear  to  you,"  continued  the  scrivener,  "  they  are  in  no  way  at  my  disposal — they 
have  been  delivered  to  me  by  tale — I  am  to  pay  them  over  to  Lord  Dalgarno,  whose  boy 
waits  for  them,  and  I  could  not  skelder  one  piece  out  of  them,  without  risk  of  hue 
and  cry." 

"Can  you  not  put  off  the  delivery?"  said  the  bravo,  his  huge  hand  still  fumbling 
with  one  of  the  bags,  as  if  his  fingers  longed  to  close  on  it. 

"'  Impossible,"  said  the  scrivener,  "  he  sets  forward  to  Scotland  to-morrow." 

"Ay!"  said  the  bully,  after  a  moment's  thought — "Travels  he  the  north  road  with 
such  a  charge?" 

"  He  is  well  accompanied,"  added  the  scrivener;  "  but  yet " 

'•But  yet— but  what?"  said  the  bravo. 

"  Nay,  I  meant  nothing,"  said  the  scrivener. 

"  Thou  didst — thou  hadst  the  wind  of  some  good  thing,"  replied  Colepepper ;  "  I  saw 
thee  pause  like  a  setting-dog.  Thou  wilt  say  as  little,  and  make  as  sure  a  sign,  as  a  well- 
bred  spaniel." 

"  All  I  meant  to  say,  captain,  was,  that  his  servants  go  by  Baruet,  and  he  Iiimsclf,  with 
his  page,  pass  through  Enfield  Chase ;  and  he  spoke  to  me  yesterday  of  riding  a 
soft  pace." 

"Aha! — Comest  thou  to  me  there,  my  boy?" 

"  And  of  resting," — continued  the  scrivener, — "  resting  a  space  at  Camlet  Moat." 

"  AVhy,  this  is  better  than  cock-fighting!"  said  the  captain. 

"  I  see  not  how  it  can  advantage  you,  captain,"  said  tlie  scrivener.  "  But,  however, 
they  cannot  ride  fast,  for  his  page  rides  the  sumpter-horse,  wliich  carries  all  that  weight," 
pointing  to  the  money  on  the  table.     "  Lord  Dalgarno  looks  sharp  to  the  world's  gear." 

"  That  horse  will  be  obliged  to  those  who  may  ease  him  of  his  burden,"  said  the 
l)ravo;  "and,  egad,  he  may  be  met  with. — He  hath  still  that  page — that  same  Lutin — 
that  goblin?  Well,  the  boy  hath  set  game  for  me  ere  now.  I  will  be  revenged,  too,  for 
I  owe  him  a  grudge  for  an  old  score  at  the  ordinary.  Let  me  see — Blac-k  Felthani,  and 
Dick  Shakebag — we  shall  want  a  fourth — I  love  to  Tnake  sure,  and  the  booty  will  stand 
parting,  besides  what  I  can  bucket  them  out  of.  AVell,  scrivener,  lend  me  two  pieces. — 
Bravely  done — nobly  imparted!  Give  ye  good-den."  And  wrapping  his  disguise  closer 
around  him,  away  he  went. 

Wlien  he  had  left  the  room,  the  scrivener  wrung  his  hands,  and  exclaimed,  "  More 
blood — more  blood!  I  thought  to  have  had  done  with  it,  but  this  time  there  was  no  fault 
with  me — none — and  then  I  shall  have  all  the  advantage.  If  this  ruffian  falls,  there  is 
truce  with  his  tugs  at  my  purse-strings ;  and  if  Lord  Dalgarno  dies — as  is  most  likely, 
for  thougli  as  much  afraid  of  cold  steel  as  a  debtor  of  a  dun,  tliis  fellow  is  a  deadly  shot 
j'rom  beliind  a  bush, — then  am  I  in  a  thousand  ways  safe — safe — safe." 

We  willingly  drop  the  curtain  over  him  and  his  reflections. 
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VVe  are  not  worst  at  once— the  course  of  evil 
Begins  so  slowly,  and  from  such  slight  source, 
An  infant's  hand  might  stem  its  breach  with  clay ; 
But  let  the  stream  get  deeper,  and  philosophy — 
Ay,  and  religion  too,— shall  strive  in  vain 
To  turn  the  headlong  torrent. 
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l^ij^^j^HE  Templars  had  been  regaled  by  our  friend  Richie  Moniplies  in  a  private 
fk^-rj^/l/i^'  chamber  at  Beaujeu's,  where  he  might  be  considered  as  good  company ;  for  he 


Y^jLK^'^  had  exchanged  his  serving-man's  cloak  and  jerkin  for  a  grave  yet  handsome 
ii-^32f-i  1-1  syjt;  of  clothes,  in  the  fashion  of  the  times,  but  such  as  might  have  befitted  an 
older  man  than  himself  He  had  positively  declined  presenting  himself  at  the  ordinary, 
a  point  to  which  his  companions  were  very  desirous  to  have  brough.t  him,  for  it  will  be 
easily  believed  that  such  wags  as  LowestofFe  and  his  companion  were  not  indisposed  to  a 
little  merriment  at  the  expense  of  the  raw  and  pedantic  Scotsman ;  besides  the  chance  of 
easing  him  of  a  few  pieces,  of  which  he  appeared  to  have  acquired  considerable 
command.  But  not  e\en  a  succession  of  measures  of  sparkling  sack,  in  which  the  little 
brilliant  atoms  circulated  like  motes  in  the  sun's  rays,  had  the  least  eti'ect  on  Eicliie's 
sense  of  decorum.  He  retained  the  gravity  of  a  judge,  even  while  he  drank  like  a  fish, 
partly  from  his  own  natural  inclination  to  good  litjuor,  partly  in  the  way  of  good  fellow- 
ship towards  his  guests.  When  the  wine  began  to  make  some  innovation  on  their  heads, 
Blaster  Lowestoffe,  tired,  pex'haps,  of  the  humours  of  Richie,  who  began  to  become  yet 
more  stoically  contradictory  and  dogmatical  than  even  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment, proposed  to  his  friend  to  break  up  their  debauch  and  join  the  gamesters. 

The  drawer  was  called  accordingly,  and  Richie  discharged  the  reckoning  of  the  party, 
with  a  generous  remuneration  to  the  attendants,  which  was  received  with  cap  and  knee, 
and  many  assurances  of—"  Kindly  welcome,  gentlemen." 

"  I  grieve  w^e  should  part  so  soon,  gentlemen,"  said  Richie  to  his  companions, — "and 
I  would  you  had  cracked  another  quart  ere  you  went,  or  staid  to  take  some  slight  matter 
of  supper,  and  a  glass  of  Rhenish.     I  thank  you,  however,  for  having  graced  my  poor 
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collation  thus  far  ;  and  I  commend  you  to  fortune,  in  your  own  courses,  for  tlie  ordinary 
neither  was,  is,  nor  shall  be,  an  element  of  mine." 

"  Fare  thee  well,  then,"  said  Lowestoffe,  "  most  sapient  and  sententious  Master 
Moniplies.  May  you  soon  have  another  mortgage  to  redeem,  and  may  I  be  there  to 
witness  it ;  and  may  j-ou  pla}'  the  good  fellow  as  heartily  as  you  have  done  this  day." 

"  Nay,  gentlemen,  it  is  merely  of  j'our  grace  to  say  so — but,  if  you  would  but  hear 
me  speak  a  few  words  of  admonition  respecting  this  wicked  ordinary " 

"Reserve  the  lesson,  most  honourable  Richie,"  said  Lowestoffe,  "until  I  have  lost  all 
my  money,"  shewing,  at  the  same  time,  a  purse  indiiferently  well  provided,  "and  then 
the  leetui-e  is  likely  to  have  some  weight." 

"  And  keep  my  share  of  it,  Ricliie,"  said  tlie  other  Templar,  shewing  an  almost  empty 
purse,  in  his  turn,  "  till  this  be  full  again,  and  then  I  will  promise  to  hear  you  with  some 
patience." 

"  Ay,  ay,  gallants,"  said  Richie,  "  the  full  and  the  empty  gang  a'  ae  gate,  and  that  is 
a  gray  one — but  the  time  will  come." 

"  Nay,  it  is  come  already,"  said  Lowestoffe  ;  "  they  have  set  out  the  hazard  table. 
Since  you  will  peremptorily  not  go  with  us,  why,  farewell,  Richie." 

"  And  fiirewell,  gentlemen,"  said  Richie,  and  left  the  house,  into  which  they  returned. 

Jloniplies  was  not  many  steps  from  the  door,  when  a  person,  whom,  lost  in  his 
reflections  on  gaming,  ordinaries,  and  the  manners  of  the  age,  he  had  not  observed,  and 
who  had  been  as  negligent  on  his  part,  ran  full  against  him  ;  and,  when  Richie  desired 
to  know  whether  he  meant  "  ony  incivility,"  replied  by  a  curse  on  Scotland,  and  all  that 
belonged  to  it.  A  less  round  reflection  on  his  country  would,  at  any  time,  have  provoked 
Richie,  but  more  especially  when  he  had  a  double  quart  of  Canary  and  better  in  his  pate. 
He  was  about  to  give  a  very  rough  answer,  and  to  second  his  word  by  action,  when  a 
closer  view  of  his  antagonist  changed  his  purpose. 

"  You  arc  the  vera  lad  in  tlie  warld,"  said  Richie,  "  whom  I  most  wished  to  meet." 

"  And  you,"  answered  the  stranger,  "  or  any  of  your  beggarly  countrymen,  are  the 
last  sight  I  should  ever  wish  to  see.  You  Scots  are  ever  fair  and  false,  and  an  honest 
man  cannot  thrive  within  eye-shot  of  you." 

"  As  to  our  poverty,  friend,"  replied  Richie,  "  that  is  as  Heaven  pleases  ;  but  touching 
our  falset,  I'll  prove  to  you  that  a  Scotsman  bears  as  leal  and  true  a  heart  to  his  friend 
as  ever  beat  in  English  doublet." 

"  I  care  not  whether  he  does  or  not,"  said  the  gallant.  "  Let  me  go — why  keep  you 
hold  of  my  cloak  ?     Let  me  go,  or  I  will  thrust  you  into  the  kennel." 

"  I  believe  I  could  forgie  ye,  for  you  did  me  a  good  turn  once,  in  plucking  me  out  of 
it,"  said  the  Scot. 

"  Beshrew  my  fingers,  then,  if  they  did  so,"  replied  the  stranger.  "  I  woidd  your 
whole  country  lay  there,  along  with  you  ;  and  Heaven's  curse  blight  the  hand  that  helped 
to  raise  them!     Why  do  you  stop  my  way?"  he  added,  fiercely. 

"  Because  it  is  a  bad  one.  Master  Jenkin,"  s:ud  Richie.  "  Nay,  never  start  about  it, 
man — you  see  you  are  known.  Alack-a-day!  that  an  honest  man's  son  should  live  to 
start  at  hearing  himself  called  by  his  own  name."  Jenkin  struck  his  brow  violently 
with  his  clenched  fist. 

"Come,  come,"  said  Richie,  " this  passion  availeth  nothing.  Tell  me  what  gate 
go  you?" 

"  To  the  devil !"  answered  Jin  Yin. 

"  That  is  a  black  gate,  if  you  speak  according  to  the  letter,"  answered  Richie ;  "  but 
if  metaphorically,  there  are  worse  places  in  tliis  great  city  than  the  Devil  Tavern ;  and 
I  care  not  if  I  go  tliither  with  you,  and  bestow  a  pottle  of  burnt  sack  on  you — it  will 
correct  the  crudities  of  ray  stomach,  and  form  a  gentle  preparative  for  the  leg  of  a  cold 
pullet." 
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"  I  pray  you,  in  good  fasliioii,  to  let  me  go,"  said  Jenkin.  "  You  may  mean  me 
kindly,  and  I  wish  you  to  have  no  wrong  at  my  hand  ;  but  I  am  in  tiie  humour  to  be 
dancrerous  to  myself,  or  any  one." 

"  I  will  abide  the  risk,"  said  the  Scot,  "  if  yon  will  but  come  Avith  me  ;  and  here  is  a. 
place  convenient,  a  liowlF  nearer  than  the  Devil,  wliilk  is  but  an  ill-omened  drouthy  name 
for  a  tavern.  This  other  of  the  Saint  Andrew  is  a  quiet  place,  where  I  have  ta'en  my 
whetter  now  and  then  when  I  lodged  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Temple  with  Lord 
Glenvarloch. — What  the  deil's  the  matter  wi'  the  man,  garr'd  him  gie  sic  a  spang  as 
that,  and  alraaist  brought  himself  and  me  on  the  causeway?" 

"  Do  not  name  that  false  Scot's  name  to  me,"  said  Jin  Vin,  "  if  you  would  not  have 
me  go  mad! — I  was  happy  before  I  saw  him — he  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  ill  that 
has  befallen  me — he  has  made  a  knave  and  a  madman  of  me!" 

"  If  you  are  a  knave,"  said  Richie,  "  you  have  met  an  officer — if  you  are  daft,  you 
have  met  a  keeper ;  but  a  gentle  officer  and  a  kind  keeper.  Look  you,  my  gude  friend, 
there  has  been  twenty  things  said  about  this  same  lord,  in  which  there  is  no  more  truth 
than  in  the  leasings  of  Mahound.  The  warst  they  can  say  of  him  is,  that  he  is  not 
always  so  amenable  to  good  advice  as  I  would  pray  him,  you,  and  every  young  man  to 
be.  Come  wi'  me — -just  come  ye  wi'  me  ;  and,  if  a  little  spell  of  siller  and  a  great  deal 
of  excellent  counsel  can  relieve  your  occasions,  all  I  can  say  is,  you  have  had  the  luck  to 
meet  one  capable  of  giving  you  both,  and  maist  willing  to  bestow  them." 

The  pertinacity  of  the  Scot  prevailed  over  the  sullenness  of  Vincent,  who  was  indeed 
in  a  state  of  agitation  and  incapacity  to  think  for  himself,  which  led  him  to  yield  the 
more  readily  to  the  suggestions  of  another.  lie  sutfered  himself  to  be  dragged  into  the 
small  tavern  which  Richie  recommended,  and  where  they  soon  found  themselves  seated 
in  a  snug  niche,  with  a  reeking  pottle  of  burnt  sack,  and  a  paper  of  sugar  betwixt  them. 
Pipes  and  tobacco  were  also  provided,  but  were  only  used  by  Richie,  who  had  adopted 
the  custom  of  late,  as  adding  considerably  to  the  gravity  and  importance  of  his  manner, 
and  affijrding,  as  it  were,  a  bland  and  pleasant  accompaniment  to  the  words  of  wisdom 
which  flowed  fi'om  his  tongue.  After  they  had  filled  their  glasses  and  drunk  them  in 
silence,  Richie  repeated  the  question,  whither  his  guest  was  going  when  they  met  so 
fortunately. 

"  I  told  you,"  said  Jenkin,  "  I  was  going  to  destruction — I  mean  to  the  gaming-house. 
I  am  resolved  to  hazard  these  two  or  three  pieces,  to  get  as  much  as  will  pay  for  a  passage 
with  Captain  Sharker,  whose  ship  lies  at  Gravesend,  bound  for  America — and  so  Eastward, 
ho!— I  met  one  devil  in  the  way  already,  who  would  have  tempted  me  from  my  purpose, 
but  I  spurned  him  from  me — you  may  be  another  for  what  I  know. — What  degree  of 
damnation  do  you  propose  for  me,"  he  added  wildly,  "  and  what  is  the  price  of  it?" 

"  I  would  have  you  to  know,"  answered  Richie,  "  that  I  deal  in  no  such  commodities, 
whether  as  buyer  or  seller.  But  if  you  will  tell  me  honestly  the  cause  of  yom'  distress, 
I  will  do  what  is  in  my  power  to  help  you  out  of  it, — not  being,  however,  prodigal  of 
promises,  until  I  know  the  case  ;  as  a  learned  physician  only  gives  advice  when  he  has 
observed  the  diagnostics." 

"No  one  has  any  thing  to  do  with  my  affiiirs,"  said  the  poor  lad;  and,  folding  his  arms 
on  the  table,  he  laid  his  head  down  on  them,  with  the  sullen  dejection  of  the  overburdened 
lama,  when  it  throws  itself  down  to  die  in  desperation. 

Richie  Moniplies,  like  most  folks  who  have  a  good  opinion  of  themselves,  was  fond  of 
the  task  of  consolation,  which  at  once  displayed  his  superiority,  (for  the  consoler  is 
necessarily,  for  the  time  at  least,  superior  to  the  afflicted  person,)  and  indulged  his  love 
of  talking.  He  inflicted  on  the  poor  penitent  an  harangue  of  pitiless  length,  stufled  full 
of  the  usual  topics  of  the  mutability  of  human  affairs — the  eminent  advantages  of  patience 
under  affliction — the  folly  of  grieving  for  what  hath  no  remedy — the  necessity  of  taking 
more  care  for  the  future,  and  some  gentle  rebukes  on  account  of  the  past,  which  acid  he 
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threw  in  to  assist  in  subduing  the  patient's  obstinacy,  as  Hannibal  used  vinegar  in  cutting 
his  way  tiirough  roclis.  It  was  not  in  human  nature  to  endure  this  flood  of  common- 
place eloquence  in  silence;  and  Jin  Vin,  whether  desirous  of  stopping  the  flow  of  words 
crammed  tiius  into  his  ear,  "  against  the  stomach  of  his  sense,"  or  whether  confiding  in 
Richie's  protestations  of  friendship,  which  the  wretched,  says  Fielding,  are  ever  so  ready 
to  believe,  or  whether  merely  to  give  his  sorrows  vent  in  words,  raised  his  head,  and 
turning  his  red  and  swollen  ej'es  to  Richie — 

"  Cocksbones,  man,  only  hold  thy  tongue,  and  thou  shalt  know  all  about  it, — and  then 
all  I  ask  of  thee  is  to  shake  hands  and  part. — This  Margaret  Ramsay, — ^j'ou  have  seen 
her,  man?" 

"  Once,"  said  Richie,  "  once,  at  Master  George  Heriot's,  in  Lombard  Street — I  was  in 
the  room  when  tliey  dined." 

"Ay,  you  helped  to  shift  their  trenchers,  I  remember,"  said  Jin  Vin.  "  AVell,  that 
same  pretty  girl — and  I  will  uphold  lier  the  prettiest  betwixt  Paul's  and  the  Bar — she 
is  to  be  wedded  to  your  Lord  Glcnvarloch,  with  a  pestilence  on  himl" 

"That  is  impossible,"  said  Richie;  "it  is  raving  nonsense,  man — they  make  April 
gouks  of  you  cockneys  every  month  in  tiie  year — The  Lord  Glenvarloch  marry  the 
daughter  of  a  Lonnon  mechanic!  I  would  as  soon  believe  the  great  Prester  John 
would  marry  the  daughter  of  a  Jew  packman." 

"  Hark  ye,  brother,"  said  Jin  Yin,  "  I  will  allow  no  one  to  speak  disregardfully  of  the 
city,  for  all  I  am  in  trouble." 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,  man — I  meant  no  offence,"  said  Richie;  "  but  as  to  the 
marriage,  it  is  a  thing  simply  impossible." 

"  It  is  a  thing  that  will  take  place,  though,  for  the  Duke  and  the  Prince,  and  all  of 
them,  have  a  finger  in  it;  and  especially  the  old  fool  of  a  King,  that  makes  her  out  to  be 
some  great  woman  in  her  own  country,  as  all  the  Scots  pretend  to  be,  you  know." 

"  blaster  Vincent,  but  that  you  are  under  affliction,"  said  the  consoler,  oflended  iu  his 
turn,  "  I  would  hear  no  national  reflections." 

The  adlicted  youth  apologized  in  his  turn,  but  asserted,  "  it  was  true  that  the  King 
said  Peg-a-Ramsay  was  some  far-off  sort  of  noblewoman;  and  that  he  had  taken  a  great 
interest  in  the  match,  and  had  run  about  like  an  old  gander,  cackling  about  Peggie  ever 
since  he  had  seen  her  in  hose  and  doublet — and  no  wonder,"  added  poor  Vin,  with  a 
deep  sigh. 

"  This  may  be  all  true,"  said  Richie,  "though  it  sounds  strange  in  ray  ears;  but,  man, 
you  should  not  speak  evil  of  dignities — Curse  not  the  King,  Jenkin;  not  even  iu  thy 
bedchamber — stone  walls  have  ears— no  one  has  a  right  to  know  that  better  than  I." 

"I  do  not  curse  the  foolish  old  man,"  said  Jenkin;  "but  I  would  have  them  carry 
things  a  peg  lower. — If  they  were  to  see  ou  a  plain  field  thirty  thousand  such  pikes  as 
I  have  seen  in  the  artillery  gardens,  it  would  not  be  their  long-haired  courtiers  would 
help  them,  I  trow."* 

"  Ilout  tout,  man,"  said  Richie,  "  mind  where  the  Stuarts  come  frae,  and  never 
think  they  would  want  spears  or  claymores  either;  but  leaving  sic  matters,  wliilk  are 
perilous  to  speak  on,  I  say  once  more,  what  is  your  concern  in  all  this  matter?" 

"What  is  it?"  said  Jenkin;  "why,  have  I  not  fixed  on  Peg-a-Ramsay  to  be  my  true 
love  from  the  day  I  came  to  her  old  father's  shop?  and  have  I  not  carried  her  pattens 
and  Iier  chopines  for  three  years,  and  borne  her  prayer-book  to  church,  and  brushed  the 
cushion  for  her  to  kneel  down  upon,  and  did  she  ever  say  me  nay?" 

"I  see  no  cause  she  had,"  said  Richie,  "  if  the  like  of  such  small  services  were  all  that 


•  clarendon  remarks,  that  tlie  importance  of  the  miliUiry  exorcise  of  the  citizens  was  severely  felt  by  the  cavaliers  during 
the  civil  war,  notwithstanding  the  ridicule  that  had  been  showered  upon  it  by  tltc  dramatic  poets  of  the  day.  NoUiing  less 
than  habitual  ])racticc  could,  at  the  battle  of  Newbury,  and  elsewhere,  have  en,ibled  the  Londoners  to  keep  tlicir  ranks  as 
pikcmen,  in  spite  of  the  repeated  charge  of  the  fiery  I'rincc  Uujicrt  and  his  gallant  cavalieis. 
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ye  proffered.  Ah,  man !  there  are  few — very  few,  either  of  fools  or  of  wise  men,  ken 
how  to  guide  a  woman." 

"  Why,  did  I  not  serve  her  at  the  risk  of  my  freedom,  and  very  nigh  at  the  risk  of  my 
neck?  Did  she  not — no,  it  was  not  lier  neitlier,  but  that  accursed  beldam  whom  she 
caused  to  work  upon  me — persuade  me  like  a  i'ool  to  turn  myself  into  a  waterman  to  help 
my  lord,  and  a  plague  to  him,  down  to  Scotland;  and  instead  of  going  peaceably  down 
to  the  ship  at  Gravesend,  did  not  he  rant  and  bully,  and  shew  his  pistols,  and  make  me 
land  him  at  Greenwich,  where  he  played  some  swaggering  pranks,  that  helped  both  him 
and  me  into  the  Tower?" 

"Aha!"  said  Richie,  throwing  more  than  his  usual  wisdom  into  his  looks;  "so  you 
were  the  green-jacketed  waterman  that  rowed  Lord  Glenvarloch  down  the  river?" 

"  The  more  fool  I,  that  did  not  souse  him  in  the  Thames,"  said  Jenkin;  "  and  I  was  the 
lad  that  would  not  confess  one  word  of  who  or  what  I  was,  though  they  threatened 
to  make  me  hug  the  Duke  of  Exeter's  daughter."  * 

"  Wha  is  she,  man?"  said  Richie;  "she  must  be  an  ill-fashioned  piece,  if  you're 
so  much  afraid  of  her,  and  she  come  of  such  high  kin." 

"  I  mean  the  rack — the  rack,  man,"  said  Jenkin.  "  Where  were  you  bred  that  never 
heard  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter's  daughter?  But  all  the  dukes  and  duchesses  in  England 
could  have  got  nothing  out  of  me — so  the  truth  came  out  some  other  way,  and  I  was  set 
free. — Home  I  ran,  thinking  myself  one  of  the  cleverest  and  happiest  fellows  in  the  ward. 
And  she — she — she  wanted  to  pay  me  with  money  for  all  my  true  service!  and  she  spoke 
so  sweetly  and  so  coldly  at  the  same  time,  I  wished  myself  in  the  deepest  dungeon  of  the 
Tower — I  wish  they  had  racked  me  to  death  before  I  heard  this  Scottishman  was  to 
chouse  me  out  of  my  sweetheart ! " 

"But  are  ye  sure  ye  have  lost  her?"  said  Richie;  "it  sounds  strange  in  my  ears  that 
my  Lord  Glenvarloch  should  marry  the  daughter  of  a  dealer,  though  there  are  uncouth 
marriages  made  in  London,  I'll  allow  that." 

"  Why,  I  tell  you  this  lord  was  no  sooner  clear  of  the  Tower,  than  he  and  Master 
George  Heriot  come  to  make  proposals  for  her,  with  the  King's  assent,  and  what  not; 
and  fine  fair  day  prospects  of  Court  favour  for  this  lord,  for  he  hath  not  an  acre 
of  land." 

"Well,  and  what  said  the  auld  watch-maker?"  said  Richie;  "was  he  not,  as  might 
weel  beseem  him,  ready  to  loup  out  of  his  skin-case  for  very  joy?" 

"  He  multiplied  six  figures  progressively,  and  rej^orted  the  product — then  gave 
his  consent." 

"  And  what  did  you  do?" 

"I  rushed  into  the  streets,"  said  the  poor  lad,  "with  a  burning  heart  and  a  blood-shot 
eye — and  where  did  I  first  find  myself,  but  with  that  beldam,  Mother  Suddlechop — and 
what  did  she  propose  to  me,  but  to  take  the  road!" 

"Take  the  road,  man?  in  what  sense?"  said  Richie. 

"  Even  as  a  clerk  to  Saint  Nicholas — as  a  highwayman,  like  Poins  and  Peto,  and  the 
good  fellows  in  the  play — and  who  think  you  was  to  be  my  captain? — for  she  had  the 
whole  out  ere  I  could  speak  to  her — I  fancy  she  took  silence  for  consent,  and  thought 
me  damned  too  unutterably  to  have  one  thought  left  that  savoured  of  redemption — who 
was  to  be  my  captain,  but  the  knave  that  you  saw  me  cudgel  at  the  ordinary,  when  you 
waited  on  Lord  Glenvarloch,  a  cowardly,  sharking,  thievish  bully  about  town  here,  whom 
they  call  Colepepper." 

"  Colepepper — umph — I  know  somewhat  of  that  smaik,"  said  Richie;  "ken  ye  by  ony 
chance  where  he  may  be  heard  of.  Master  Jenkin? — ye  wad  do  me  a  sincere  service  to 
tell  me." 

"  Why,  he  lives   something  obscurely,"  answered   the  apprentice,   "  on  account  of 

*  A  particular  species  of  rack,  used  at  the  Tower  of  London,  was  so  called. 
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suspicion  of  some  villainy — I  believe  that  horrid  murder  in  Wliitcfriar.<,  or  some  such 
matter.  But  I  might  have  heard  all  about  him  from  Dame  Suddlediop,  for  slie  spoke  of 
my  meeting  him  at  Enfield  Cliase,  with  some  other  good  fellows,  to  do  a  robbery  on  one 
that  goes  northward  with  a  store  of  treasure." 

"  And  you  did  not  agree  to  this  fine  project?"  said  Moniplies. 

"  I  cursed  her  for  a  hag,  and  came  away  about  my  business,"  answered  Jenkin. 

"  Ay,  and  what  said  she  to  that,  man?     That  would  startle  her,"  said  Richie. 

"Not  a  whit.  She  laughed,  and  said  she  was  in  jest,"  answered  Jenkin;  "but  I 
know  the  she-devil's  jest  from  her  earnest  too  well  to  be  taken  in  that  way.  But 
she  knows  I  would  never  betray  her." 

'•Betray  her!  No,"  replied  Richie;  "but  are  ye  in  any  shape  bound  to  this  birkie 
I'eppercull,  or  Colepepper,  or  whatever  they  call  him,  that  ye  suld  let  him  do  a 
robbery  on  the  honest  gentleman  that  is  travelling  to  the  north,  and  may  be  a  kindly 
Scot,  for  what  we  know?" 

«  Ay going  home  with  a  load  of  English  money,"  said  Jenkin.     "  But  be  he  who  he 

will,  tiiey  may  rob  the  whole  world  an  they  list,  for  I  am  robbed  and  ruined." 

Richie  filled  up  his  friend's  cup  to  the  brim,  and  insisted  that  he  should  drink  what  he 
called  "  clean  caup  out."  "  This  love,"  he  said,  "  is  but  a  bairnly  matter  for  a  brisk 
young  fellow  like  yourself.  Master  Jenkin.  And  if  ye  must  needs  have  a  whimsy, 
though  I  think  it  would  be  safer  to  venture  on  a  staid  womanly  body,  why,  here  be  as 
bonny  lasses  in  London  as  this  Peg-a-Rarasay.  Ye  need  not  sigh  sae  deeply,  for  it 
is  very  true — there  is  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it.  Now  wherefore 
should  you,  who  are  as  brisk  and  trig  a  young  fellow  of  your  inches,  as  the  sun  needs  to 
shine  on — wherefore  need  you  sit  moping  this  way,  and  not  try  some  bold  way  to  better 
your  fortune?" 

"  I  tell  you.  Master  Moniplies,"  said  Jenkin,  "  I  am  as  poor  as  any  Scot  among  you — 
I  have  broke  my  indenture,  and  I  think  of  running  my  country." 

"  A-w^ell-a-day ! "  said  Richie;  "but  that  niaunna  be,  man — I  ken  weel,  by  sad 
experience,  that  poortith  takes  away  pith,  and  the  man  sits  full  still  that  has  a  rent  in  his 
breeks.*  But  courage,  man;  you  have  served  me  heretofore,  and  I  will  serve  you  now. 
If  you  will  but  bring  me  to  speech  of  this  same  Captain,  it  shall  be  the  best  day's  work 
you  ever  did." 

"  I  guess  where  yon  are,  Master  Richard — you  would  save  your  countryman's  long 
purse,"  said  Jenkin.  "I  cannot  see  how  that  should  advantage  me,  but  I  reck  not  if  I 
should  bear  a  hand ;  I  hate  that  braggart,  that  bloody-minded,  cowardly  bully.  If  you 
can  get  me  mounted,  I  care  not  if  I  shew  you  where  the  dame  told  me  I  should  meet 
him — but  you  must  stand  to  the  risk,  for  though  he  is  a  coward  himself,  I  know  he  will 
have  more  than  one  stout  fellow  with  him." 

"  We  '11  have  a  warrant,  man,"  said  Richie,  "  and  the  hue  and  cry,  to  boot." 

"  AVe  will  have  no  such  thing,"  said  Jenkin,  "if  I  am  to  go  with  you.  I  am  not  the 
lad  to  betray  any  one  to  the  harmanbeck.  You  must  do  it  by  manhood  if  I  am  to  go 
with  you.     I  am  sworn  to  cutter's  law,  and  will  sell  no  man's  blood." 

"  Aweel,"  said  Richie,  "a  wilful  man  must  have  his  way;  ye  must  think  that  I  was 
born  and  bred  where  cracked  crowns  were  plenticr  than  whole  ones.  Besides,  I  have 
two  noble  friends  here,  Master  Lowestoffe  of  the  Temjile,  and  his  cousin  Master 
Ringwood,  that  will  blithely  be  of  so  gallant  a  party." 

"  LowestoflTe  and  Ringwood!"  said  Jenkin;  "they  arc  both  brave  gallants — fhey 
will  be  sure  company.     Know  you  where  they  are  to  be  found?" 

*  This  elegant  speech  was  made  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  callcil  Tincman,  after  being  wounded  and  made  prisoner  at  tlit- 
battle  of  Shrewsbur}',  where, 

"  His  well  labourint;  sword 
Had  three  limes  slain  the  semblanec  of  llic  King." 
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"Ay,  marry  do  I,"  replied  Kicliic.  "  They  are  fast  at  the  cards  and  dief,  till  the 
sina'  hours,  I  warrant  them." 

"  They  are  gentlemen  of  trust  and  honour,"  said  Jenkin,  "  and,  if  they  advise  it,  I  will 
try  the  adventure.  Go,  try  if  you  can  bring  them  hither,  since  you  have  so  much  to  say 
with  them.  VTe  must  not  be  seen  abroad  together. — I  know  not  how  it  is,  Master 
IMoniplies,"  continued  he,  as  his  countenance  brightened  up,  and  while,  in  his  turn,  he 
filled  the  cups,  "but  I  feel  my  heart  something  lighter  since  I  have  thought  of  this 
matter." 

"  Thus  it  is  to  have  counsellors,  Blaster  Jenkin,"  said  Richie,  "  and  truly  I  hope  to 
hear  you  say  that  youi-  heart  is  as  light  as  a  lavrock's,  and  that  before  you  are  many 
days  aulder.  Never  smile  and  .shake  your  head,  but  mind  what  I  tell  you^and  bide 
here  in  the  meanwhile,  till  I  go  to  seek  these  gallants.  I  warrant  you,  cart-ropes  would 
not  hold  them  back  from  such  a  ploy  as  I  .shall  propose  to  them." 


i,,^ 


!^^'":-?i^=f::j^ 


gt^tjaptw  ttjif  C(!i)iris=g'ijri|!. 


The  tllicvus  liave  bound  the  true  i 


iltl  thou  aud  1  rob  the  thieves,  and  go  merrily  to  London. 


I'^i^S^  HE  sun  was  high  upon  the  ghides  of  Enfield  Chase,  and  the  deer,  with  which  it 
■A';r|:/1.7^  then  abounded,  were  seen  sporting  in  picturesque  groups  among  the  ancient  oaks 
\'5?M^^§!  of  the  forest,  when  a  cavalier,  and  a  lady  on  foot,  although  in  riding  apparel, 
'^'^\?s2/'',  sauntered  slowly  up  one  of  the  long  idleys  which  were  cut  through  the  park 
for  the  convenience  of  the  hunters.  Their  only  attendant  was  a  page,  wlio,  riding  a 
Spanish  jeiyiet,  which  seemed  to  bear  a  heavy  cloak-bag,  followed  tliein  at  a  respectful 
distance.  The  female,  attired  in  all  the  fantastic  finery  of  the  period,  with  more  than 
the  usual  quantity  of  bugles,  flounces,  and  trimmings,  and  holding  her  fan  of  ostrich 
feathers  in  one  hand,  and  her  riding-mask  of  black  velvet  in  the  other,  seemed  anxious, 
by  all  the  little  coquetry  practised  on  such  occasions,  to  secure  the  notice  of  iter  com- 
panion, who  sometimes  heard  her  prattle  witliout  seeming  to  attend  to  it,  and  at  other 
times  interrupted  his  train  of  graver  reflections,  to  reply  to  her. 

"  Nay,  but,  my  lord — my  lord,  you  walk  so  fast,  you  will  leave  me  behind  you. — Nay, 
I  will  have  hold  of  your  arm,  but  how  to  manage  with  my  mask  and  my  fan?  Why 
would  you  not  let  me  bring  my  waiting-gentlewoman  to  follow  us,  and  hold  my  things? 
But  sec,  I  will  put  my  fan  in  my  girdle,  soh  ! — and  now  that  I  have  a  hand  to  hold  you 
with,  you  shall  not  run  away  from  me." 

*  "  Come  on,  then,"  answered  the  gallant,  "  and  let  us  walk  apace,  since  you  would  not 
be  persuaded  to  stny  with  your  gentlewoman,  as  you  call  her,  and  with  the  rest  of  the 
baggage. — You  may  perhaps  sec  i!(ut,  thongli,  you  will  not  like  to  see." 

She  took  hold  of  liis  arm  accordingly;  but  as  he  continued  to  walk  at  the  same  pace, 
she  sliortly  let  go  her  hold,  exclaiming  that  he  liad  hurt  her  hand.  The  cavalier  stopped, 
and  looked  at  the  pretty  hand  and  arm  which  slie  shewed  him,  with  exclamations  against 
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his  cruelty.  "  I  tlnre  say,"  she  said,  baring  Iicr  wrist  ami  a  part  of  her  arm,  "  it  is  all 
black  and  blue  to  the  very  elbow." 

"  I  dare  say  j'ou  are  a  silly  little  fool,"  said  the  cavalier,  carelessly  kissing  the 
aggrieved  arm  ;  "  it  is  only  a  pretty  incarnate  which  sets  off  the  blue  veins." 

"  Nay,  my  lord,  now  it  is  you  are  silly,"  answered  the  dame;  "  but  I  am  glad  I  can  make 
you  speak  and  laugh  on  any  terms  this  morning.  I  am  sure,  if  I  did  insist  on  following 
you  into  the  forest,  it  was  all  for  the  sake  of  diverting  you.  I  am  better  company  than 
your  page,  I  trow. — And  now,  tell  me,  these  pretty  things  with  horns,  be  they  not  deer?" 

"  Even  such  they  be,  Nelly,"  answered  her  neglectful  attendant. 

"  And  what  can  the  great  folks  do  with  so  many  of  them,  forsooth  ?" 

"  They  send  them  to  the  city,  Nell,  where  wise  men  make  venison  pasties  of  their 
flesh,  and  wear  their  horns  for  trophies,"  answered  Lord  Dalgarno,  whom  our  reader  has 
already  recognized. 

"  Nay,  now  you  laugh  at  me,  my  lord,"  answered  his  companion  ;  "  but  I  know  all 
about  venison,  whatsoever  you  may  think.  I  always  tasted  it  once  a-year  when  we  dined 
with  Mr.  Deputy,"  she  continued,  sadly,  as  a  sense  of  her  degradation  stole  across  a  mind 
bewildered  with  \  anitj'  and  folly,  "  though  he  would  not  speak  to  me  now,  if  we  met 
together  in  the  narrowest  lane  in  the  Ward  ! " 

"  I  warrant  he  would  not,"  said  Lord  Dalgarno,  "  because  thou,  Nell,  wouldst  dash 
him  with  a  single  look  ;  for  I  trust  thou  hast  more  spirit  than  to  throw  away  words  on 
such  a  fellow  as  he?" 

"  VTlw,  I!"  said  Dame  Nelly.  "Nay,  I  scorn  the  proud  princox  too  much  for  that. 
Do  you  know,  he  made  all  the  folks  in  the  Ward  stand  cap  in  hand  to  him,  my  poor  old 
John  Christie  and  all  ?"     Here  her  recollection  began  to  overflow  at  her  ej-es." 

"  A  plague  on  your  whimpering,"  said  Dalgarno,  somewhat  harshly. — "  Nay,  never  look 
pale  for  the  matter,  Nell.  I  am  not  angry  with  you,  you  simple  fool.  But  what  would 
you  have  me  think,  when  you  are  eternally  looking  back  upon  your  dungeon  yonder  by 
the  river,  which  smelt  of  pitch  and  old  cheese  worse  than  a  Welshman  does  of  onions, 
and  all  this  when  I  am  taking  you  down  to  a  castle  as  fine  as  is  in  Fairy  Land  ! " 

"  Shall  we  be  there  to-night,  my  lord?"  said  Nelly,  drying  her  tears. 

"  To-night,  Nelly  ? — no,  nor  this  night  fortnight." 

"  Now,  the  Lord  be  with  us,  and  keep  us  ! — But  shall  we  not  go  by  sea,  my  lord  ? — 
I  thouglit  every  body  came  from  Scotland  by  sea.  I  am  sure  Lord  Glenvarloch  and 
Richie  Moniplies  came  up  by  sea." 

"  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  coming  up  and  going  down,  Nelly,"  answered 
Lord  Dalgarno. 

"  And  so  there  is,  for  certain,"  said  his  simple  companion.  "  But  yet  I  tTiink  I  heard 
people  speaking  of  going  down  to  Scotland  by  sea,  as  well  as  coming  up.  Are  you  well 
avised  of  the  way  ? — Do  you  think  it  possible  we  can  go  by  land,  my  sweet  lord  ?  " 

"  It  is  but  trying,  my  sweet  lady,"  said  Lord  Dalgarno.  "  Men  say  England  and  Scotland 
are  in  the  same  island,  so  one  would  hope  there  may  be  some  road  betwixt  them  by  land." 

"  I  shall  never  be  able  to  ride  so  far,"  said  the  lady. 

"  We  will  have  your  saddle  stuffed  softer,"  said  the  lord.  "  I  teO  you  that  you  shall 
mew  your  city  slough,  and  change  from  the  caterpillar  of  a  paltry  lane  into  the  butterfly 
of  a  prince's  garden.  You  shall  have  as  many  tires  as  there  are  hours  in  the  day — as 
many  handmaidens  as  there  are  days  in  the  week — as  many  menials  as  there  are  weeks 
in  the  year — and  you  shall  ride  a-hunting  and  hawking  with  a  lord,  instead  of  waiting 
upon  an  old  ship-chandler,  who  could  do  nothing  but  hawk  and  spit." 

"  Ay,  but  will  you  make  me  your  lady  ?"  said  Dame  Nelly. 

"  Ay,  surely — what  else  ?  "  replied  the  lord — "  My  lady-love." 

"  Ay,  but  I  mean  your  lady-wife,"  said  Nelly. 

"  Truly,  Nell,  in  that  I  cannot  promise  to  oblige  you.  A  lady-wife,"  continued 
Dalgarno,  "is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  lady-love." 
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"  I  heard  from  Mrs.  Suddleeliop,  wlioni  you  lodged  me  with  since  I  left  poor  old  John 
Christie,  that  Lord  Glenvarloch  is  to  marry  David  Ramsay  the  clockmaker's  daughter?" 

"  There  is  much  betwixt  the  cup  and  the  lip,  Nelly.  I  wear  something  about  me 
may  break  the  bans  of  that  hopeful  alliance,  before  the  day  is  much  older,"  answered 
Lord  Dalgarno. 

"  AVell,  but  my  father  was  as  good  a  man  as  old  Davy  Ranisaj-,  and  as  well  to  pass  in 
the  world,  my  lord  ;  and  therefore,  why  should  you  not  marry  me  ?  You  have  done  me 
harm  enough,  I  trow — wherefore  should  you  not  do  me  this  justice  ?" 

"  For  two  good  reasons,  Nelly.  Fate  put  a  husband  on  you,  and  the  King  passed  a 
wife  upon  me,"  answered  Lord  Dalgarno. 

"  Ay,  my  lord,"  said  Nelly,  "  but  they  remain  in  England,  and  we  go  to  Scotland." 

"  The  argument  is  better  than  thou  art  aware  of,"  said  Lord  Dalgarno.  "  I  have 
heard  Scottish  lawyers  say  the  matrimonial  tie  may  be  unclasped  in  our  happy  country 
by  the  gentle  hand  of  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  whereas  in  England  it  can  only  be  burst 
by  an  act  of  Parliament.  Well,  Nelly,  we  will  look  into  that  matter ;  and  whether  we 
get  married  again  or  no,  we  will  at  least  do  our  best  to  get  unmarried." 

"  Shall  we  indeed,  my  honey-sweet  lord  ?  and  then  I  will  think  less  about  John 
Christie,  for  he  will  marry  again,  I  warrant  you,  for  he  is  well  to  pass ;  and  I  would  be 
glad  to  think  he  had  somebody  to  take  care  of  him,  as  I  used  to  do,  poor  loving  old  man! 
He  was  a  kind  man,  though  he  was  a  score  of  years  older  than  I ;  and  I  hope  and  pray 
he  will  never  let  a  young  lord  cross  his  honest  threshold  again  !" 

Here  the  dame  was  once  more  much  inclined  to  give  way  to  a  passion  of  tears  ;  but  Lord 
Dalgarno  conjured  down  the  emotion,  by  saying,  with  some  asperity — "I  am  weary  of 
these  April  passions,  my  pretty  mistress,  and  I  tliink  3-ou  will  do  well  to  preserve  your 
tears  for  some  more  pressing  occasion.  Who  knows  what  turn  of  fortune  ma)'  in  a  few 
minutes  call  for  more  of  them  than  you  can  render?" 

"  Goodness,  my  lord  !  what  mean  you  by  such  expressions  ?  John  Christie  (the  kind 
heart !)  used  to  keep  no  secrets  from  me,  and  I  hope  your  lordship  will  not  hide  your 
counsel  from  me?" 

"  Sit  down  beside  me  on  this  bank,"  said  the  nobleman  ;  "  I  am  bound  to  remain  here 
for  a  short  space,  and  if  you  can  be  but  silent,  I  should  like  to  spend  a  part  of  it  in  con- 
sidering how  far  I  can,  on  the  present  occasion,  follow  the  respectable  example  which 
you  recommend  to  me." 

The  place  at  which  he  stopped  was  at  that  time  little  more  than  a  mound,  partly 
surrounded  by  a  ditch,  from  which  it  derived  the  name  of  Camlet  Moat.  A  few  hewn 
stones  there  were,  which  had  escaped  the  fate  of  many  others  that  had  been  used  in 
building  different  lodges  in  the  forest  for  the  royal  keepers.  These  vestiges,  just 
sufficient  to  shew  that  "  here  in  former  times  the  hand  of  man  had  been,"  marked  the 
ruins  of  the  abode  of  a  once  illustrious  but  long-forgotten  family,  the  Mandevilles,  Earls 
of  Essex,  to  whom  Enfield  Chase  and  the  extensive  domains  adjacent  had  belonged  in 
elder  days.  A  wild  woodland  prospect  led  the  eye  at  various  points  through  broad  and 
seemingly  interminable  alleys,  whicli,  meeting  at  this  point  as  at  a  common  centre, 
diverged  from  each  other  as  they  receded,  and  had,  therefore,  been  selected  by  Lord 
Dalgarno  as  the  rendezvous  for  the  combat,  which,  through  the  medium  of  Richie 
Moniplies,  he  had  offered  to  his  injured  friend  Lord  Glenvarloch. 

"  He  will  surely  come  ?"  he  said  to  himself;  "  cowardice  was  not  wont  to  be  his  fault 
— at  least  he  was  bold  enough  in  the  Park. — Perhaps  yonder  chui-1  may  not  have  carried 
my  message?  But  no — he  is  a  sturdy  knave — one  of  those  would  pi'ize  their  master's 
honour  above  their  life. — Look  to  the  palfrey,  Lutin,  and  see  thou  let  him  not  loose, 
and  east  th)'  falcon  glance  down  ever}'  avenue  to  mark  if  any  one  comes. —  Buckingham 
lias  inidergone  my  challenge,  but  the  proud  minion  jileads  the  King's  paltry  commands 
for  refusing  to  answer  me.  If  I  can  baffle  this  Glenvarloch,  or  slay  him — if  I  can  spoil 
him  of  his  honour  or  his  life,  I  shall  go  down  to  Scotland  with  credit  sufficient  to  gild 
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over  past  mischances.  I  know  my  dear  countrymen — they  never  quarrel  with  any  one  who 
brings  them  home  either  gold  or  martial  glory,  much  more  if  he  has  both  gold  and  laurels." 

As  he  thus  reflected,  and  called  to  mind  the  disgrace  which  he  had  sufl'ered,  as  well  as 
the  causes  he  imagined  for  hating  Lord  Glenvarloch,  his  countenance  altered  under  the 
influence  of  his  contending  emotions,  to  the  terror  of  Nelly,  who,  sitting  unnoticed  at  his 
feet,  and  looking  anxiously  in  his  face,  beheld  the  cheek  kindle,  the  mouth  become  com- 
pressed, the  eye  dilated,  and  the  whole  countenance  express  the  desperate  and  deadly 
resolution  of  one  who  awaits  an  instant  and  decisive  encounter  with  a  mortal  enemy. 
The  loneliness  of  the  place,  the  scenery  so  different  from  that  to  which  alone  she  had 
been  accustomed,  the  dark  and  sombre  air  which  crept  so  suddenly  over  the  countenance 
of  her  seducer,  his  command  imposing  silence  upon  her,  and  the  apparent  strangeness  of 
his  conduct  in  idling  away  so  much  time  without  any  obvious  cause,  when  a  journey  of 
such  length  lay  before  them,  brought  strange  thoughts  into  her  weak  brain.  She  had 
read  of  women,  seduced  from  their  matrimonial  duties  by  sorcerers  allied  to  the  hellish 
powers,  nay,  by  the  Father  of  Evil  himself,  who,  after  conveying  his  victim  into  some 
desert  remote  from  human  kind,  exchanged  the  pleasing  shape  in  which  he  gained  her 
affections,  for  all  his  natural  horrors.  She  chased  this  wild  idea  away  as  it  crowded 
itself  upon  her  weak  and  bewildered  imagination  ;  yet  she  might  have  lived  to  see  it 
realized  allegorically,  if  not  literally,  but  for  the  accident  which  presentl}'  followed. 

The  page,  whose  eyes  were  remarkably  acute,  at  length  called  out  to  his  master,  pointing 
with  his  finger  at  the  same  time  down  one  of  the  alleys,  that  horsemen  were  advancing  in 
that  direction.  Lord  Dalgarno  started  up,  and  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  gazed 
eagerly  down  the  alley ;  when,  at  the  same  instant,  he  received  a  shot,  which,  grazing  his 
hand,  passed  right  through  his  brain,  and  laid  him  a  lifeless  corpse  at  the  feet,  or  rather 
across  the  lap,  of  the  unfortunate  victim  of  his  profligacy.  The  countenance,  whose  varied 
expression  she  had  been  watching  for  the  last  five  minutes,  was  convulsed  for  an  instant, 
and  then  stiffened  into  rigidity  for  ever.  Three  ruffians  rushed  from  the  brake  from  whidi 
the  shot  had  been  fired,  ere  the  smoke  was  dispersed.  One,  with  many  imprecations,  seized 
on  the  page;  another  on  the  female,  upon  whose  cries  he  strove  by  the  most  violent  threats 
to  impose  silence ;  while  the  third  began  to  nndo  the  burden  from  the  page's  horse.  But 
an  instant  rescue  prevented  their  availing  themselves  of  the  advantage  they  had  obtained. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  Richie  Moniplics,  having  secured  the  assistance  of  the 
two  Templars,  ready  enough  to  join  in  any  thing  which  promised  a  fray,  with  Jin  Vin 
to  act  as  their  guide,  had  set  off,  gallantly  mounted  and  well-armed,  under  the  belief  that 
they  would  reach  Camlet  ]Moat  before  the  robbers,  and  apprehend  them  in  the  fact. 
They  had  not  calculated  that,  according  to  the  custom  of  robbers  in  other  countries,  but 
contrary  to  that  of  the  English  liigliw.aymen  of  those  days,  they  meant  to  ensure  robbery 
by  previous  murder.  An  accident  also  liappened  to  delay  them  a  little  while  on  the 
road.  In  riding  through  one  of  the  glades  of  the  forest,  they  found  a  man  dismounted 
and  sitting  under  a  tree,  groaning  with  such  bitterness  of  spirit,  that  Lowestoffe  could 
not  forbear  asking  if  he  was  hurt.  In  answer,  he  said  he  was  an  unhappy  man  in  pursuit 
of  his  wife,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  a  villain ;  and  as  he  raised  his  countenance,  the 
eyes  of  Richie,  to  his  great  astonishment,  encountered  the  visage  of  John  Christie. 

"  For  the  Almighty's  sake,  help  me.  Master  Moniplies  ! "  he  said  ;  "  I  have  learned 
my  wife  is  but  a  short  mile  before,  with  tliat  black  villain  Lord  Dalgarno." 

"  Have  him  forward  by  all  means,"  said  Lowestoffe  ;  "  a  second  Orpheus  seeking  his 
Eurydice  ! — Have  him  forward — we  will  save  Lord  Dalgarno's  purse,  and  ease  him  of 
his  mistress — Have  him  with  us,  were  it  but  for  the  variety  of  the  adventure.  I  owe 
his  lordship  a  grudge  for  rooking  me.     We  have  ten  minutes  good." 

But  it  is  dangerous  to  calculate  closely  in  matters  of  life  and  death.  In  all  probability  the 
minute  or  two  which  was  lost  in  mounting  John  Christie  behind  one  of  their  party,  might 
have  saved  Lord  Dalgarno  from  his  fate.  Thus  his  criminal  amour  became  the  indirect 
cause  of  his  losing  liis  life;  and  thus  "  our  pleasant  vices  are  made  the  whips  to  scourge  us." 
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The  riders  arrived  on  the  fitdd  at  full  gallop  the  moment  after  the  shot  was  fired  ;  and 
Richie,  who  had  his  own  reasons  for  attaching  himself  to  Colepepper,  who  was  bustling 
to  untie  tlie  portmanteau  from  tlie  page's  saddle,  pushed  against  Iiini  witli  such  violence 
as  to  overthrow  him,  his  own  horse  at  the  same  time  stumbling  and  dismounting  his 
rider,  who  was  none  of  the  first  equestrians.  The  undaunted  Richie  immediately  arose, 
however,  and  grappled  with  the  ruffian  with  such  good-will,  that,  though  a  strong 
fellow,  and  tliougli  a  coward  now  rendered  desperate,  Moniplies  got  him  under,  wrenched 
a  long  knife  from  his  liand,  dealt  him  a  desperate  stab  witli  his  own  weapon,  and  leaped 
on  his  feet ;  and,  as  the  wounded  man  struggled  to  follow  his  example,  he  struck  him 
upon  the  head  with  the  butt  end  of  a  musketoon,  wliich  last  blow  proved  fatal. 

"Bravo,  Riciiie!"  cried  Lowestotfe,  who  had  liimself  engaged  at  sword-point  witli 
one  of  the  ruffians,  and  soon  put  him  to  flight, — "  Bravo  !  why,  man,  there  lies  Sin, 
struck  down  like  an  ox,  and  Iniquity's  throat  cut  like  a  calf" 

"  I  know  not  why  you  should  upbraid  me  with  my  up-bringing,  Master  Lowestoffe," 
answered  Richie,  with  great  composure  ;  "  but  I  can  tell  you,  the  shambles  is  not  a  bad 
place  for  training  one  to  this  work." 

The  other  Templar  now  shouted  loudly  to  them, — "If  ye  be  men,  come  hither— here 
lies  Lord  Dalgarno,  murdered!" 

Lowestoffe  and  Richie  ran  to  the  spot,  and  the  page  took  the  opportunity,  finding 
himself  now  neglected  on  all  hands,  to  ride  ofl"  in  a  different  direction  ;  and  neither  he, 
nor  the  considerable  sum  with  which  his  horse  was  burdened,  was  ever  heard  of  from 
that  moment. 

The  third  ruffian  had  not  waited  the  attack  of  the  Templar  and  Jin  A'in,  the  latter  of 
whom  had  put  down  old  Christie  from  behind  him  that  he  might  ride  the  lighter;  and 
the  whole  five  now  stood  gazing  with  horror  on  the  bloody  corpse  of  the  young  noble- 
man, and  the  wild  sorrow  of  the  female,  who  tore  her  hair  and  shrieked  in  the  most 
disconsolate  manner,  until  her  agony  was  at  once  checked,  or  rather  received  a  new 
direction,  by  the  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  of  her  husband,  who,  fixing  on  her 
a  cold  and  severe  look,  said,  in  a  tone  suited  to  his  manner — "Ay,  woman!  thou  takest 
on  sadly  for  the  loss  of  thy  paramour." — Then,  looking  on  the  bloody  corpse  of  hira 
from  whom  he  had  received  so  deep  an  injury,  he  repeated  the  solemn  words  of  Scrip- 
ture,— "  '  Vengeance  is  mine,  saith  the  Lord,  and  I  will  repay  it.' — I,  whom  thou  hast 
injured,  will  be  first  to  render  thee  the  decent  ottices  due  to  the  dead." 

So  saying,  he  covered  the  dead  body  with  his  cloak,  and  then  looking  on  it  for  a 
moment,  seemed  to  reflect  on  what  he  had  next  to  perform.  As  the  eye  of  the  injured 
man  .slowly  passed  from  the  body  of  the  seducer  to  the  partner  and  victim  of  his  crime, 
who  had  sunk  down  to  his  feet,  which  she  clasped  without  venturing  to  look  up,  his 
features,  naturally  coarse  and  saturnine,  assumed  a  dignity  of  expression  which  overawed 
the  )-oung  Templars,  and  repulsed  the  officious  forwardness  of  Richie  Moniplies,  who 
was  at  first  eager  to  have  thrust  in  his  advice  and  opinion.  "  Kneel  not  to  me,  woman," 
he  said,  "  but  kneel  to  the  God  thou  hast  oflendcd,  more  than  thou  couldst  offend  such 
another  worm  as  thyself.  How  often  have  I  told  thee,  when  thou  wert  at  the  gayest 
and  the  lightest,  that  pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall? 
Vanity  brouglit  folly,  and  folly  brought  sin,  and  sin  hath  brought  death,  liis  original 
companion.  Thou  must  needs  leave  duty,  and  dccenc)',  and  domestic  love,  to  revel  it 
gaily  with  the  wild  and  with  the  wicked;  and  there  thou  licst,  like  a  crushed  worm, 
writhing  beside  the  lifeless  body  of  thy  paramour.  Thou  hast  done  me  much  wrong — 
dishonoured  me  among  friends — driven  credit  from  my  lioust;,  and  jicace  from  my 
fireside — But  thou  wert  my  first  and  only  love,  and  I  will  not  see  thee  an  utter  castaway, 
if  it  lies  with  me  to  prevent  it. — Gentlemen,  I  render  ye  such  thanks  as  a  broken- 
hearted man  can  give. — Richard,  commend  me  to  j'our  honourable  master. — I  added  gall 
to  the  bitterness  of  his  affliction,  but  I  was  deluded. — Rise  up,  woman,  and  follow  me." 
He   raised   her  up  by  the  ai-m,  while,   with  streaming  eyes,   and  bitter  sobs,  she 
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endeavoured  to  express  her  penitence.  She  kept  her  hands  spread  over  her  face,  yet 
suffered  him  to  lead  her  away  ;  and  it  was  only  as  they  turned  around  a  brake  which 
concealed  the  scene  they  had  left,  that  she  turned  back,  and  casting  one  wild  and  hurried 
glance  to\vards  the  corpse  of  Dalgarno,  uttered  a  shriek,  and  clinging  to  her  husband's 
arm,  exclaimed  wildly, — "  Save  me — save  me  I     They  have  murdered  him!" 

Lowestoffe  was  much  moved  by  what  he  had  witnessed  ;  but  he  was  ashamed,  as  a 
town  gallant,  of  his  own  unfashionable  emotion,  and  did  a  force  to  his  feelings  when  he 
exclaimed, —  "Ay,  let  them  go — the  kind-hearted,  believing,  forgiving  husband — the 
liberal  accommodating  spouse.  Oh,  what  a  generous  creature  is  your  true  London 
husband! — Horns  hath  he,  but,  tame  as  a  fatted  ox,  he  goreth  not.  I  should  like  to  see 
her  when  she  has  exchanged  her  mask  and  riding-beaver  for  her  peaked  hat  and  muffler. 
We  will  visit  them  at  Paul's  Wharf,  coz— it  will  be  a  convenient  acquaintance." 

"  You  had  better  think  of  catching  the  gipsy  thief,  Lutin,"  said  Richie  Moniplies; 
"  for,  by  my  faith,  he  is  off  with  his  master's  baggage  and  the  siller." 

A  keeper,  with  his  assistants,  and  several  other  persons,  had  now  come  to  the  spot, 
and  made  hue  and  cry  after  Lutin,  but  in  vain.  To  their  custody  the  Templars  surren- 
dered the  dead  bodies,  and  after  going  through  some  formal  investigation,  they  returned, 
with  Richard  and  Vincent,  to  London,  where  they  received  great  applause  for  their 
gallantry. — Vincent's  errors  were  easily  expiated,  in  consideration  of  his  having  been 
the  means  of  breaking  up  this  band  of  villains;  and  there  is  some  reason  to  think,  that 
what  would  have  diminished  the  credit  of  the  action  in  other  instances,  rather  added  to 
it  in  the  actual  circumstances,  namely,  that  they  came  too  late  to  save  Lord  Dalgarno. 

George  Heriot,  who  suspected  how  matters  stood  with  Vincent,  requested  and  obtained 
permission  from  his  master  to  send  the  poor  young  fellow  on  an  important  piece  of 
business  to  Paris.  We  arc  unable  to  trace  his  fate  farther,  but  believe  it  was  prosperous, 
and  that  he  entered  into  an  advantageous  partnership  with  his  fellow-apprentice,  upon 
old  Davy  Ramsay  retiring  from  business,  in  consequence  of  his  daughter's  marriage. 
That  eminent  antiquary.  Dr.  Dryasdust,  is  possessed  of  an  antique  watch,  with  a  silver 
dial-plate,  the  mainspring  being  a  piece  of  catgut  instead  of  a  chain,  which  bears  the 
names  of  Vincent  and  Tunstall,  Memory-Monitors. 

Master  Lowestoffe  failed  not  to  vindicate  his  character  as  a  man  of  gaiety,  by  inquiring 
after  John  Christie  and  Dame  Nelly;  but  greatly  to  his  surprise,  (indeed  to  his  loss,  for 
he  had  wagered  ten  pieces  that  he  would  domesticate  himself  in  the  foniily,)  he  found 
the  good  will,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  shop,  was  sold,  the  stock  auctioned,  and  the  late 
proprietor  and  his  wife  gone,  no  one  knew  whither.  The  prevailing  belief  was,  that  they 
had  emigrated  to  one  of  the  new  settlements  in  America. 

Lady  Dalgarno  received  the  news  of  her  unworthy  husband's  death  with  a  variety  of 
emotions,  among  which,  horror  that  he  should  have  been  cut  off  in  the  middle  career  of 
his  profligacy,  was  the  most  prominent.  The  incident  greatly  deepened  her  melancholy, 
and  injured  her  health,  already  shaken  by  previous  circumstances.  Repossessed  of  her 
own  fortune  by  her  husband's  death,  she  was  anxious  to  do  justice  to  Iiord  Glenvarloch, 
by  treating  for  the  recovery  of  the  mortgage.  But  the  scrivener,  having  taken  fright  at 
the  late  events,  had  left  the  city  and  absconded,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  discover 
into  whose  hands  the  papers  had  now  passed.  Richard  Moniplies  was  silent,  for  his 
own  reasons;  the  Templars,  who  had  witnessed  the  transaction,  kept  the  secret  at  his 
request,  and  it  was  universally  believed  that  the  scrivener  had  carried  off  the  writings 
along  with  him.  We  may  here  observe,  that  fears  similar  to  those  of  the  scrivener 
freed  London  for  ever  from  the  presence  of  Dame  Suddlechop,  who  ended  her  career  in 
the  Masp-Iiaiis,  (viz.  P)ridewell,)  of  Amsterdam. 

The  stout  old  Lord  Huntinglen,  with  a  haughty  carriage  and  unmoistened  eye, 
accompanied  the  funeral  procession  of  his  only  son  to  its  last  abode;  and  perhaps  the 
single  tear  which  fell  at  length  upon  the  coffin,  was  given  less  to  the  fate  of  the  iudvidiial, 
than  to  the  extinction  of  the  last  male  of  his  ancient  race. 


^-iJEijiirr  ti^i  '^Wit$=Bz'^mt'i!i. 


There  is,  sure,  another  flood  towarti,  an<i  the 
5  a  pair  of  vei>'  strange  beasts. 


?  coming  to  the  ark! 
As  Yol-  Like  1 


J^^v'^,"^  HE  fashion  of  such  narratives  as  tbj  present,  changes  like  other  earthly  things. 
n-Vr^ry V  Time  was  that  the  tale-teller  was  obliged  to  wind  up  his  story  by  a  circuni- 
T^jilsJ^^  stantial  description  of  the  wedding,  bedding,  and  throwing  the  stocking,  as 
''^»^'~^'^  the  grand  catastrophe  to  wliicli,  througli  so  many  circumstances  of  doubt 
and  difficulty,  he  had  at  length  happily  conducted  his  hero  and  heroine.  Not  a  circum- 
stance was  then  omitted,  from  tlie  manly  ardoiu-  of  tht;  bridegroom,  and  tlie  modest 
blushes  of  the  bride,  to  the  parson's  new  surplice,  and  tlie  silk  tabinet  mantua  of  the 
bridesmaid.  But  such  descriptions  are  now  discarded,  for  the  same  reason,  I  suppose, 
that  public  marriages  are  no  longer  fashionable,  and  that,  instead  of  calling  together 
their  friends  to  a  feast  and  a  dance,  the  liappy  couple  elope  in  a  solitary  post-chaise,  as 
secretly  as  if  they  meant  to  go  to  Gretna-Green,  or  to  do  worse.  I  am  not  ungrateftd 
for  a  change  which  saves  an  author  tlte  trouble  of  attempting  in  vain  to  give  a  new 
colour  to  the  commonplace  description  of  such  matters ;  but,  notwithstanding,  I  find 
myself  forced  upon  it  in  the  present  instance,  as  circumstances  sometimes  compel  a 
stranger  to  make  use  of  an  old  road  wliicli  has  been  for  some  time  sliut  up.  Tlie 
experienced  reader  may  have  already  remarked,  that  the  last  chapter  was  employed  in 
sweeping  out  of  the  way  all  tlie  unnecessary  and  less  interesting  characters,  tliat 
I  niiglit  clear  the  floor  for  a  blitiie  bridal. 

In   trutli,  it  would   be  unpardonable  to  pass  over  slightly  wliat  so  deeply  interested 
our  principal  personage,  King  James.     That  learned  and  good-humoured  mouai'ch  made 
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no  great  figure  in  the  politics  of  Europe  ;  but  then,  to  make  amends,  he  was  pro- 
digiously busy,  when  he  could  find  a  fair  opportunity  of  intermeddling  with  the  private 
aftairs  of  his  loving  subjects ;  and  the  approaching  marriage  of  Lord  Glenvarloch  was 
matter  of  great  interest  to  him.  He  liad  been  much  struck  (that  is,  for  him,  wlio  was 
not  very  accessible  to  such  emotions)  witli  the  beauty  and  embarrassment  of  the  pretty 
Peg-a-Ramsay,  as  be  ciilled  her,  wlien  he  first  saw  her,  and  he  glorified  himself  greatly 
on  the  aeuteness  which  he  had  disphiycd  in  detecting  her  disguise,  and  in  carrying 
through  the  wliole  inquiry  which  took  place  in  consequence  of  it. 

He  laboured  for  several  weeks,  wliile  tlie  courtship  was  in  progress,  with  his  own 
royal  eyes,  so  as  well-nigh  to  wear  out,  he  declared,  a  pair  of  her  fatlier's  best  barnacles, 
in  searching  through  old  books  and  documents,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  bride's 
pretensions  to  a  noble,  though  remote  descent,  and  thereby  remove  the  only  objection 
which  envy  miglit  conceive  against  the  match.  In  his  own  opinion,  at  least,  he  was 
eminently  successful ;  for,  when  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther  one  day,  in  the  presence- 
chamber,  took  upon  him  to  grieve  bitterly  for  the  bride's  lack  of  pedigree,  the  monarch 
cut  him  short  with,  "  Ye  may  save  your  grief  for  your  ain  next  occasions,  Sir  Muniro ; 
for,  by  our  royal  saul,  we  will  uphaukl  lier  father,  Davy  Ramsay,  to  be  a  gentleman  of 
nine  descents,  whase  great  gude-sire  came  of  the  auld  martial  stock  of  the  House  of 
Dalwolsey,  than  whom  better  men  never  did,  and  better  never  will,  draw  sword  for  King 
and  country.  Heard  ye  never  of  Sir  William  Ramsay  of  Dalwolsey,  man,  of  whom 
John  Fordoun  saith, — '  He  was  bellicosissimus,  7wbillss'i.mus  ?' — His  castle  stands  to 
witness  for  itsell,  not  three  miles  from  Dalkeith,  man,  and  within  a  mile  of  Bannockrigg. 
Davy  Ramsay  came  of  that  auld  and  honoured  stock,  and  I  trust  he  hath  not  derogated 
from  his  ancestors  by  his  present  craft.  They  all  wrought  wi'  steel,  man  ;  only  the  auld 
knights  drilled  holes  wi'  their  swords  in  their  enemies'  corslets,  and  he  saws  nicks  in  his 
brass  wheels.  And  I  hope  it  is  as  honourable  to  give  eyes  to  the  blind  as  to  slash  them 
out  of  the  head  of  those  that  see,  and  to  shew  us  how  to  value  our  time  as  it  passes,  as 
to  fling  it  away  in  drinking,  brawling,  spear-splintering,  and  such-like  unchristian  doings. 
And  you  maun  understand,  that  Davy  Ramsay  is  no  mechanic,  but  follows  a  liberal  art, 
which  approacheth  almost  to  the  act  of  creating  a  living  being,  seeing  it  may  be  said  of 
a  watch,  as  Claudius  saith  of  the  sphere  of  Archimedes,  the  Syracusan — 

"  Inclusus  variis  famulatur  spiritus  astris, 
Et  vivum  certis  motibus  urget  opus." 

"  Your  Majesty  had  best  give  auld  Davy  a  coat-of-arms,  as  well  as  a  pedigree,"  said 
Sir  Mungo. 

"It's  done,  or  ye  bade.  Sir  Mungo,"  said  the  King;  "and  I  trust  we,  who  are  the 
fountain  of  all  earthly  honour,  are  free  to  sjiirt  a  few  drops  of  it  on  one  so  near  our 
person,  without  ofll'nce  to  the  Knight  of  Castle  Girnigo.  We  have  already  spoken  with 
the  leai-ned  men  of  the  Herald's  College,  and  we  propose  to  grant  him  an  augmented 
coat-of-arms,  being  his  paternal  coat,  charged  with  the  crown-wheel  of  a  watch  in  chief, 
for  a  difference ;  and  we  purpose  to  add  Time  and  Eternity,  for  supporters,  as  soon  as 
the  Garter  King-at-Arms  shall  be  able  to  devise  how  Eternity  is  to  be  represented." 

"I  would  make  him  twice  as  muckle  as  Time,"*  said  Archie  Armstrong,  the  Court 
fool,  who  chanced  to  be  present  when  the  King  stated  this  dilemma. 

"  Peace,  man — ye  shall  be  whippet,"  said  the  King,  in  return  for  this  hint  ;  "  and  you, 
my  liege  subjects  of  England,  may  weel  take  a  hint  from  what  we  have  said,  and  not  be 
in  such  a  hurry  to  laugh  at  our  Scottish  pedigrees,  though  they  be  somewhat  long 
derived,  and  difficult  to  be  deduced.  Ye  see  that  a  man  of  right  gentle  blood  may,  for 
a  season,  lay  by  his  gentry,  and  yet  ken  whare  to  find  it,  when  he  has  occasion  for  it. 
It  would  be  as  unseemly  for  a  packman,  or  pedlar,  as  ye  call  a  travelling-merchant, 

*  Chaucersays.  there  is  nothing  new  but  what  it  has  been  old.  The  reader  has  here  the  original  of  an  anecdote  which  has 
since  been  fathered  on  a  Scottish  Chief  of  our  own  time. 
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wliilk  is  a  trade  to  wliich  our  native  subjects  of  Scotland  are  specially  addicted,  to  be 
blazing  his  genealogy  in  the  faces  of  those  to  whom  he  seUs  a  bawbee's  worth  of  ribbon, 
as  it  would  be  to  him  to  have  a  beaver  on  his  head,  and  a  rapier  by  his  side,  when  the 
pack  was  on  his  shoulders.  Na,  na — he  hings  his  sword  on  the  cleek,  lays  liis  beaver  on 
the  shelf,  puts  his  pedigree  into  his  pocket,  and  gangs  as  doucely  and  cannily  about 
his  peddling  craft  as  if  his  blood  was  nae  better  than  ditch-water ;  but  let  our 
pedlar  be  transformed,  as  I  have  kend  it  happen  mair  than  ance,  into  a  bein  thriving 
merchant,  then  ye  shall  have  a  transformation,  my  lords, 

'  In  nova  fert  animus  mutatas  dicere  formas ' 

Out  he  pulls  his  pedigree,  on  he  buckles  his  sword,  gives  his  beaver  a  brush,  and 
cocks  it  in  the  face  of  all  creation.  We  mention  these  things  at  the  mair  length,  because 
we  would  have  you  all  to  know,  that  it  is  not  without  due  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances of  all  parties,  that  we  design,  in  a  small  and  private  way,  to  honour  with  our  own 
royal  presence  the  marriage  of  Lord  Glenvarloch  with  Margaret  Ramsay,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  David  Ramsay,  our  horologer,  and  a  cadet  only  thrice  removed  from  the 
ancient  house  of  Dahvolsey.  We  are  grieved  we  cannot  have  the  presence  of  the  noble 
Chief  of  that  House  at  the  ceremony ;  but  where  there  is  honour  to  be  won  abroad,  the 
Lord  Dahvolsey  is  seldom  to  be  found  at  home.  Sic  J'liit,  est,  et  erit. — Jingling 
Geordie,  as  ye  stand  to  the  cost  of  the  marriage-feast,  we  look  for  good  cheer." 

Heriot  bowed,  as  in  duty  bound.  In  fact,  the  King,  who  was  a  great  politician  about 
tritles,  had  manoeuvred  greatly  on  this  occasion,  and  had  contrived  to  get  the  Prince  and 
Buckingham  despatched  on  an  expedition  to  Newmarket,  in  order  tliat  he  might  find  an 
opportunity  in  their  absence  of  indulging  himself  in  his  own  gossiping,  coshering  habits, 
which  were  distasteful  to  Charles,  whose  temper  inclined  to  formality,  and  with  which 
even  the  favourite,  of  late,  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  seem  to  sympathize.  When 
the  levee  was  dismissed.  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther  seized  upon  the  worthy  citizen  in  the 
court-yard  of  the  Palace,  and  detained  him,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  for  the  purpose  of 
subjecting  him  to  the  following  scrutiny  : — 

"  This  is  a  sair  job  on  you.  Master  George — the  King  must  have  had  little  consider- 
ation— this  will  cost  you  a  bonny  penny,  this  wedding-dinner?  " 

"  It  will  not  break  me.  Sir  Mungo,"  answered  Heriot ;  "  the  King  hath  a  right  to  see 
the  table  which  his  bounty  hath  supplied  for  years  well  covered  for  a  single  day." 

"  Vera  true,  vera  true — we  '11  have  a'  to  pay,  I  doubt,  less  or  mair — a  sort  of  penny- 
wedding  it  will  prove,  where  all  men  contribute  to  the  young  folk's  maintenance,  that 
they  may  not  have  just  four  bare  legs  in  a  bed  thegether.  What  do  you  purpose  to  give. 
Master  George? — we  begin  with  the  city  when  money  is  in  question."* 

"  Only  a  trifle.  Sir  Mungo — I  give  my  god-daughter  the  marriage-ring  ;  it  is  a  curious 
jewel — I  bought  it  in  Italy ;  it  belonged  to  Cosmo  de  Medici.  The  bride  will  not  need 
my  help — she  has  an  estate  which  belonged  to  her  maternal  grandfiither." 

"  The  auld  soap-boiler,"  said  Sir  Mungo ;  "  it  will  need  some  of  his  suds  to  scour  the 
blot  out  of  the  Glenvarloch  shield — I  have  heard  tliat  estate  was  no  great  things." 

"  It  is  as  good  as  some  posts  at  Court,  Sir  Mungo,  which  are  coveted  by  persons  of 
high  quality,"  replied  George  Heriot. 

"  Court  favour,  said  ye?  Court  favour.  Master  Heriot?"  replied  Sir  Mungo,  choosing 
then  to  use  his  malady  of  misapprehension  ;  "  Moonshine  in  water,  poor  thing,  if  that  is 
all  she  is  to  be  tochered  with — I  am  truly  solicitous  about  them." 

"I  will  let  you  into  a  secret,"  said  the  citizen,  "which  will  relieve  your  tender 
anxiety.  The  dowager  Lady  Dalgarno  gives  a  competent  fortune  to  the  bride,  and 
settles  the  rest  of  her  estate  upon  her  nephew  the  bridegroom." 

*  The  pcniiy-wcdding  of  the  Scots,  now  disused  even  amonf*  tlie 
which,  if  the  wedded  pair  were  popular,  the  guests  who  convened, 
for  tlie  bridal  festivity-,  but  in  reality-  to  set  Uie  married  folk  afloat  in 
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"Ay,  say  ye  sac?"  said  Sir  Miingo,  "just  to  sliew  her  regard  to  her  husband  that  is 
in  the  tomb^lucky  tliat  her  nepliew  did  not  send  him  there;  it  was  a  strange  story  that 
deatli  of  poor  Lord  Dalgarno — some  folk  tliink  the  poor  gentleman  had  much  wrong. 
Little  good  comes  of  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  house  you  are  at  feud  with  ;  indeed, 
it  was  less  poor  Dalgarno's  fault,  than  theirs  that  forced  the  match  on  him  ;  but  I  am 
glad  the  young  folks  are  to  have  something  to  live  on,  come  how  it  like,  whether  by 
charity  or  inheritance.  But  if  the  Lady  Dalgarno  were  to  sell  all  she  has,  even  to  her 
very  wylie-coat,  she  canna  gie  them  back  the  fair  Castle  of  Glenvarloch — that  is  lost  and 
gane — lost  and  gane." 

"  It  is  but  too  true,"  said  George  Heriot ;  "we  cannot  discover  what  has  become  of 
the  villain  Andrew  Skurliewhitter,  or  what  Lord  Dalgarno  has  done  with  the  mortgage." 

"  Assigned  it  away  to  some  one,  that  his  wife  might  not  get  it  after  he  was  gane  ;  it 
would  have  disturbed  him  in  his  grave,  to  think  Glenvarloch  should  get  that  land  back 
again,"  said  Sir  Mungo  ;  "  depend  on  it,  he  will  have  ta'en  sure  measures  to  keep  that 
noble  lordship  out  of  her  grips  or  her  nevoy's  either." 

"  Indeed  it  is  but  too  probable.  Sir  Mungo,"  said  Master  Ileriot ;  "  but  as  I  am 
obliged  to  go  and  look  after  many  things  in  consequence  of  this  ceremony,  I  must  leave 
you  to  comfort  3-ourself  with  the  reflection." 

"The  bride-day,  you  say,  is  to  be  on  the  thirtieth  of  the  instant  month?"  said  Sir 
Mungo,  holloing  after  the  citizen ;  "  I  will  be  with  you  in  the  hour  of  cause." 

"  The  King  invites  the  guests,"  said  George  Heriot,  without  turning  back. 

"  The  base-born,  ill-bred  mechanici"  soliloquized  Sir  Mungo,  "  if  it  were  not  the  odd 
score  of  pounds  he  lent  me  last  week,  I  would  teach  him  how  to  bear  himself  to  a  man 
of  quality!     But  I  will  be  at  the  bridal  banquet  in  spite  of  him." 

Sir  Mungo  contrived  to  get  invited,  or  commanded,  to  attend  on  the  bridal  accordingly, 
at  which  there  were  but  few  persons  present ;  for  James,  on  such  occasions,  preferred  a 
snug  privacy,  which  gave  him  liberty  to  lay  aside  the  encumbrance,  as  he  felt  it  to  be,  of 
his  regal  dignity.  The  company  was  very  small,  and  indeed  there  were  at  least  two 
persons  absent  whose  presence  might  have  been  expected.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
Lady  Dalgarno,  the  state  of  whose  health,  as  well  as  the  recent  death  of  her  husband, 
precluded  her  attendance  on  the  ceremony.  The  other  absentee  was  Richie  Moniplies, 
whose  conduct  for  some  time  past  had  been  extremely  mysterious.  Regulating  his 
attendance  on  Lord  Glenvarloch  entirely  according  to  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  he  had, 
ever  since  the  rencounter  in  Enfield  Chase,  appeared  regularly  at  his  bedside  in  the 
morning,  to  assist  him  to  dress,  and  at  his  wardrobe  in  the  evening.  The  rest  of  the 
day  he  disposed  of  at  his  own  pleasure,  without  control  from  his  lord,  who  had  now  a 
complete  establishment  of  attendants.  Yet  he  was  somewhat  curious  to  know  how  the 
fellow  disposed  of  so  much  of  his  time ;  but  on  this  subject  Richie  showed  no  desire  to 
be  communicative. 

On  the  morning  of  the  bridal-day,  Richie  was  particularly  attentive  in  doing  all  a 
valet-de-chambre  could,  so  as  to  set  off  to  advantage  the  very  handsome  figure  of  his 
master  ;  and  when  he  had  arranged  his  dress  with  the  utmost  exactness,  and  put  to  his 
long  curled  locks  what  he  called  "  the  finishing  touch  of  the  redding-kaim,"  he  gravely 
kneeled  down,  kissed  his  hand,  and  bade  him  ftirewell,  saying  that  he  humbly  craved 
leave  to  discharge  himself  of  his  lordship's  service. 

"  Why,  what  humour  is  this  ?  "  said  Lord  Glenvarloch  ;  "  if  you  mean  to  discharge 
yourself  of  my  service,  Richie,  I  suppose  you  intend  to  enter  my  wife's  '" 

"  I  wish  her  good  ladyship  that  shall  soon  be,  and  your  good  lordship,  the  blessings  of 
as  good  a  servant  as  myself,  in  Heaven's  good  time,"  said  Richie  ;  "  but  fate  hath  so 
ordained  it,  that  I  can  henceforth  only  be  your  servant  in  the  way  of  friendly  courtesy." 

"  AVell,  Richie,"  said  the  young  lord,  "if  you  are  tired  of  service,  we  w'ill  seek  some 
better  provision  for  you ;  but  you  will  wait  on  me  to  the  church,  and  partake  of  the 
bridal  dinner?" 
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"  Under  favour,  my  lord,"  answered  Ricbie,  "  I  must  remind  you  of  our  covenant, 
liaving  prcsentlj'  some  pressing  business  of  mine  own,  wLilk  will  detain  me  during  tlie 
ceremony  ;  but  I  will  not  fail  to  prie  Master  George's  good  cheer,  in  respect  he  lias 
made  very  costly  litre,  wliilk  it  would  be  unthankful  not  to  partake  of." 

"  Do  as  you  list,"  answered  Lord  Glenvarloeh  ;  and  having  bestowed  a  passing  thought 
on  the  whimsical  and  pragmatical  disposition  of  his  follower,  he  dismissed  the  subject  for 
others  better  suited  to  the  day. 

The  reader  must  fancy  the  scattered  flowers  which  strewed  the  path  of  the  happy 
couple  to  church — the  loud  music  which  accompanied  the  procession — the  marriage 
service  performed  by  a  Bishop — the  King,  who  met  them  at  Saint  Paul's,  giving  away 
the  bride, — to  the  great  relief  of  her  father,  who  had  thus  time,  during  the  ceremony,  to 
cidiulate  the  just  quotient  to  be  laid  on  the  pinion  of  report  in  a  time-piece  which  he  was 
tlien  putting  together. 

When  the  ceremony  w-as  finished,  the  company  were  transported  in  the  royal  carriages 
to  George  Heriot's,  where  a  splendid  collation  was  provided  for  the  marriage-guests  in 
tlie  Foljambe  apartments.  The  King  no  sooner  found  himself  in  this  snug  retreat,  than 
casting  from  him  his  sword  and  belt  with  as  much  haste  a,s  if  they  burnt  his  fingers,  and 
flinging  his  plumed  hat  on  the  table,  as  who  should  say.  Lie  there,  authority !  he 
swallowed  a  hearty  cup  of  wine  to  the  happiness  of  the  married  couple,  and  began  to 
amble  about  the  room,  mumping,  laughing,  and  cracking  jests,  neither  the  wittiest  nor 
the  most  delicate,  but  accompanied  and  ajiidauded  by  shouts  of  liis  own  mirth,  in  order 
to  encourage  that  of  the  company.  AVhilst  his  Majesty  was  in  the  midst  of  this  gay 
humour,  and  a  call  to  the  banquet  was  anxiously  expected,  a  servant  whispered  JNIaster 
Heriot  forth  of  the  apartment.  When  he  re-entered,  he  walked  up  to  the  King,  and,  in 
his  turn,  whispered  something,  at  which  James  started. 

"  He  is  not  wanting  his  siller?"  said  the  King,  shortly  and  sharply. 

"  By  no  means,  my  liege,"  answered  Heriot.  "  It  is  a  subject  he  states  himself  as 
quite  indiifercnt  about,  so  long  as  it  can  pleasure  your  Majesty." 

"  Body  of  us,  man!  "said  the  King,  "it  is  the  speech  of  a  true  man,  and  a  loving 
subject,  and  we  will  grace  him  accordingly — what  though  he  be  but  a  carle— a  twopenny 
cat  may  look  at  a  king.  Switli,  man!  have  him — panditc  fores. — Moniplies?— They 
should  have  called  the  chield  Monypennies,  though  I  sail  warrant  you  English  think  we 
have  not  such  a  name  in  Scotland." 

"  It  is  an  ancient  and  honourable  stock,  the  Monypennies,"  said  Sir  Muugo  Mala- 
growther  ;  "  the  only  loss  is,  there  are  sac  few  of  the  name." 

"  The  family  seems  to  increase  among  your  countrymen.  Sir  Mungo,"  said  Master 
Lowestoffe,  whom  Lord  Glenvarloeh  had  invited  to  be  present,  "  since  his  Majesty's 
ha]>py  accession  brought  so  many  of  you  lierc." 

"  Kiglit,  sir — riglit,"  said  Sir  Mungo,  nodding  and  looking  at  George  Heriot ;  "  there 
have  some  of  ourselves  been  the  better  of  that  great  blessing  to  the  English  nation." 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  flew  open,  and  in  entered,  to  the  astonishment  of  Lord  Glen- 
varloeh, his  late  serving-man,  Kichie  Moniplies,  now  sumptuously,  nay,  gorgeously, 
attired  in  a  superb  brocaded  suit,  and  leading  in  his  hand  the  tall,  thin,  withered,  some- 
wliat  distorted  form  of  Martha  Trai)bois,  arrayed  in  a  complete  dress  of  black  velvet, 
which  suited  so  strangely  with  the  pallid  and  severe  melancholy  of  her  countenance,  that 
the  King  himself  exclaimed,  in  some  perturbation,  "  AVhat  the  deil  has  the  fallow  brought 
us  here  ?    Body  of  our  regal  selves  !  it  is  a  corpse  that  has  run  ofl!"  with  the  niort-cloth  ! " 

"  May  I  sifllicate  your  JLajesty  to  be  gracious  unto  her?"  said  Richie  ;  '■  being  that 
.she  is,  in  respect  of  this  morning's  wark,  my  ain  wedded  wife,  Mrs.  ]\Iartha  Moniplies 
by  name." 

"  Saul  of  our  body,  man  !  but  she  looks  wondrous  grim,"  answered  King  .lames. 
"  Art  thou  sure  she  has  not  been  in  her  time  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Mary,  our  kins- 
woman, of  red-hot  memory?" 
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"  I  am  sure,  an  it  like  your  Majesty,  that  she  has  brought  me  fifty  thousand  pounds 
of  good  siller  and  better ;  and  that  lias  enabled  nic  to  pleasure  your  Majesty  and 
other  folk." 

"  Ye  need  have  said  naethinp:  about  tliat,  man,"  said  the  Kin,!r ;  "  we  ken  our  obligations 
in  that  sma'  matter,  and  -we  are  glad  this  rudas  spouse  of  thine,  hath  bestowed  her 
treasure  on  ane  wha  kens  to  put  it  to  the  profit  of  his  King  and  country. — But  how  the 
deil  did  ye  come  by  her,  man  ?  " 

"  In  the  auld  Scottish  fashion,  my  liege.  She  is  the  captive  of  my  bow  and  my 
spear,"  answered  IVIoniplics.  "  There  was  a  convention  that  she  should  wed  me  when 
I  avenged  her  father's  death — so  I  slew  and  took  possession." 

"  It  is  the  daughter  of  old  Trapbois,  who  has  been  missed  so  long,"  said  Lowestofte. 
— "  Where  the  devil  could  you  mew  her  up  so  closely,  friend  Richie?" 

"  Jlaster  Richard,  if  it  be  your  will,"  answered  Richie,  "  or  Master  Richard  Moniplies, 
if  you  like  it  better.  For  mewing  of  her  up,  I  found  her  a  slielter,  in  all  honour  and 
safety,  under  the  roof  of  an  honest  countryman  of  my  ow'n — and  for  secrecy,  it  was  a 
point  of  prudence,  when  wantons  like  you  were  abroad,  Master  LowestoflTe." 

There  was  a  laugh  at  Richie's  magnanimous  reply,  on  the  part  of  every  one  but  his 
bride,  who  made  to  him  a  signal  of  impatience,  and  said,  with  her  usual  brevity  and 
sternness, — "  Peace,  peace.  I  pray  you,  peace.  Let  us  do  that  which  we  came  for." 
So  saying,  she  took  out  a  bundle  of  parchments,  and  delivering  them  to  Lord  Glenvarloch, 
she  said  aloud, — "  I  take  this  royal  presence,  and  all  here  to  witness,  that  I  restore  the 
ransomed  lordship  of  Glenvarloch  to  the  right  owner,  as  free  as  ever  it  was  held  by  any 
of  his  ancestors." 

"  I  witnessed  the  redemption  of  the  mortgage,"  said  Lowestoffe ;  "  but  I  little  dreamt 
by  whom  it  had  been  redeemed." 

"  No  need  ye  should,"  said  Richie  ;  "  there  would  have  been  small  v.'isdom  in  crying 
roast-meat." 

"  Peace,"  said  his  bride,  "  once  more. — This  paper,"  she  continued,  delivering  another 
to  Lord  Glenvarloch,  "  is  also  your  property — take  it,  but  spare  me  the  question  how  it 
came  into  my  custody." 

The  King  had  bustled  forward  beside  Lord  Glenvarloch,  and  fixing  an  eager  eye  on 
the  writing,  exclaimed — "  Body  of  ourselves,  it  is  our  royal  sign-manual  for  the  money 
which  was  so  long  out  of  sight !  —How  came  you  by  it,  Mistress  Bride  ?" 

"  It  is  a  secret,"  said  Martha  dryly. 

"  A  secret  which  my  tongue  shall  never  utter,"  said  Richie,  resolutely, — "  unless  the 
King  commands  me  on  my  allegiance." 

"  I  do — I  do  command  you,"  said  James,  trembling  and  stammering  with  the  impatient 
curiosity  of  a  gossip  ;  while  Sir  Mungo,  with  more  malicious  anxiety  to  get  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mystery,  stooped  his  long  thin  form  forward  like  a  bent  fishing-rod,  raised  his 
thin  gray  locks  from  his  ear,  and  curved  his  hand  behind  it  to  collect  every  vibration  of 
the  expected  intelligence.  Martha  in  tlie  meantime  frowned  most  ominously  on  Richie, 
who  went  on  undauntedly  to  inform  the  King,  "  that  his  deceased  father-in-law,  a  good 
careful  man  in  the  main,  had  a  touch  of  worldly  wisdom  about  him,  that  at  times  marred 
the  uprightness  of  his  walk  ;  he  liked  to  dabble  among  his  neighbour's  gear,  and  some  of 
it  would  at  times  stick  to  his  fingers  in  the  handling." 

"  For  shame,  man,  for  shame ! "  said  Martha  ;  "  since  the  infamy  of  the  deed  must  be 
told,  be  it  at  least  briefly — Yes,  my  lord,"  she  added,  addressing  Glenvarloch,  "  the  piece 
of  gold  was  not  the  sole  bait  which  brought  the  miserable  old  man  to  your  chamber  that 
dreadful  night — his  object,  and  he  accomplished  it,  was  to  purloin  this  paper.  The 
wretched  scrivener  was  with  him  that  morning,  and,  I  doubt  not,  lu-ged  the  doting  old 
man  to  this  villainy,  to  offer  another  bar  to  the  ransom  of  your  estate.  If  there  was  a 
yet  more  powerful  agent  at  the  bottom  of  the  conspiracy,  God  forgive  it  to  him  at  this 
moment,  for  he  is  now  where  the  crime  must  be  answered  ! " 
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"Amen  !"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch,  and  it  was  echoed  by  all  present. 

"  For  my  father,"  continued  she,  with  lier  stern  features  twitched  by  an  involuntaiy 
and  convulsive  movement,  "his  guilt  and  folly  cost  him  his  life;  and  my  belief  is 
constant,  that  the  wretch,  who  counselled  him  that  morning  to  purloin  the  paper,  left 
open  the  window  for  the  entrance  of  the  murderers." 

Every  body  was  silent  for  an  instant ;  the  King  was  first  to  speak,  commanding  search 
instantly  to  be  made  for  the  guilty  scrivener.  "7,  lictor,"  he  concluded,  "  cullkja 
maims — caput  uhnuhito—infdid  suspendite  aibori." 

Lowestoffe  answered  with  due  respect,  that  the  scrivener  had  absconded  at  the  time 
of  Lord  Dalgarno's  murder,  and  Iiad  not  been  heard  of  since. 

"  Let  him  be  sought  for,"  said  the  King.  "  And  now  let  us  change  the  discourse — 
these  stories  make  one's  very  blood  grew,*  and  are  altogether  unfit  for  bridal  festivity. 
Hymen,  O  Hymenee!"  added  he,  snapping  his  fingers,  "Lord  Glenvarloch,  what  say 
you  to  Mistress  Moniplies,  this  bonny  bride,  that  has  brought  you  back  your  father's 
estate  on  your  bridal  day  ?" 

"  Let  him  say  nothing,  my  liege,"  said  Martha  ;  "  that  will  best  suit  his  feelings 
and  mine." 

"  There  is  redemption-money,  at  the  least,  to  be  repaid,"  said  Lord  Glenvarloch  ; 
"  in  that  I  cannot  remain  debtor." 

"  We  will  speak  of  it  hereafter,"  said  Martha ;  "  7>ii/  debtor  you  cannot  be."  And  she 
shut  lier  mouth  as  if  determined  to  say  nothing  more  on  the  subject. 

Sir  I\Iuno-o,  however,  resolved  not  to  part  with  the  topic,  and  availing  himself  of  the 
freedom  of  the  moment,  said  to  Richie — "  A  (jueer  story  that  of  your  father-in-law, 
honest  man  ;  methinks  your  bride  thanked  you  little  for  ripping  it  up." 

"  I  make  it  a  rule.  Sir  Mungo,"  replied  Richie,  "  always  to  speak  any  evil  1  know 
about  my  family  myself,  having  observed,  that  if  I  do  not,  it  is  sure  to  be  told  by 
ither  folks." 

"  But,  Richie,"  said  Sir  Mungo,  "  it  seems  to  rac  that  this  bride  of  yours  is  like  to  be 
master  and  mair  in  the  conjugal  state." 

"  If  she  abides  by  words,  Sir  Mungo,"answered  Richie,  "  I  thank  Heaven  I  can  be  as 
deaf  as  any  one  ;  and  if  she  comes  to  dunts,  I  have  twa  hands  to  paik  her  witli." 

"  Weel  said,  Richie,  again,"  said  the  King;  "you  have  gotten  it  on  baith  hallits.  Sir 
Mungo. — Trotii,  Mistress  Bride,  for  a  fule,  your  gudeman  has  a  pretty  turn  of  wit." 

"  There  are  fools,  sire,"  replied  she,  "  who  have  wit,  and  fools  who  have  courage — ay, 
and  fools  who  have  learning,  and  are  great  fools  notwithstanding.— I  chose  this  man 
because  he  was  my  protector  when  I  was  desolate,  and  neither  for  his  wit  nor  his 
wisdom.  He  is  truly  honest,  and  has  a  heart  and  hand  that  make  amends  for  some  folly. 
Since  I  was  condemned  to  seek  a  protector  through  the  world,  which  is  to  me  a  wilder- 
ness, I  may  thank  God  that  I  have  come  by  no  worse." 

"  And  that  is  sae  sensibly  said,"  replied  the  King,  "  that  by  my  saul.  111  try  whether 
I  canna  make  him  better.  Kneel  down,  Richie— somebody  lend  me  a  rapier — yours, 
Jlr.  Lan"staff ;  (that's  a  brave  name  for  a  lawyer,) — ye  need  not  flash  it  out  that  gate, 
Templar  fashion,  as  if  ye  were  about  to  pink  a  bailiff ! " 

He  took  the  drawn  sword,  and  with  averted  eyes,  for  it  was  a  sight  he  loved  not  to 
look  on,  endeavoured  to  lay  it  on  Richie's  shoulder,  but  ne.irly  stuck  it  into  his  eye. 
Richie,  starting  back,  attempted  to  rise,  but  was  held  down  by  Lowestoffe,  while  Sir 
Mungo,  guiding  the  royal  weapon,  the  honour-bestowing  blow  was  given  and  received : 
"  Surae,  caniifex — Rise  up.  Sir  Richard  Jloniplies,  of  Castle-CoUop  ! — And,  my  lords 
and  lieges,  let  us  all  to  our  dinner,  for  the  cock-a-leekie  is  cooling." 

•  Thrill,  or  curdle. 
END    OF    TUE    FORTL'.NES    OF    NIGEL. 
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"  [f  my  readers  should  at  any  time  remark  that  I  am  particularly 
dull,  they  may  be  assured  there  is  a  design  under  it." 

British  Essayist. 


I^;TK0DUCTI0N— ( 183].) 

F  I  had  value'il  my  own  reputation,  as  it  is  said  I 
ought  in  prudence  to  have  done,  I  might  have  now 
drawn  a  line,  and  remained  for  life,  or  (who  knows?) 
perhaps  for  some  years  after  death,  the  "  ingenious 
author  of  Waverley."  I  was  not,  however,  more 
desirous  of  this  sort  of  immortality,  which  might 
have  lasted  some  twenty  or  thirty  years,  than  Falstatf  of  the 
embowelling  which  was  promised  him  after  the  field  of  Shrews- 
bury, by  his  patron  the  Prince  of  Wales.  "  Enibowel'd  ?  If  you 
embowel  me  to-day,  you  may  powder  and  eat  me  to-morrow ! " 
If  my  occupation  as  a  romancer  were  taken  from  nie,  I  felt 
I  should  have  at  a  late  hour  in  life  to  find  me  out  another;  when 
-I  could  hardly  expect  to  acquire  those  new  tricks,  which  are  pro- 
verbially said  not  to  be  learned  by  those  dogs  who  are  getting 
old.  Besides,  I  had  yet  to  learn  fi'om  the  public  that  my  intrusions  were  disagreeable; 
and  while  I  was  endured  with  some  patience,  I  felt  I  had  all  the  reputation  which  I 
greatly  coveted.  My  memory  was  well  stored,  both  with  historical,  local,  and  traditional 
notices,  and  I  had  become  almost  as  licensed  a  plague  to  the  public  as  the  well-remembered 
beggar  of  the  ward,  whom  men  distinguish  by  their  favour,  perhaps  for  no  better  reason 
than  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  him  alms,  as  a  part  of  the  business  of 
their  daily  promenade.  The  general  fact  is  undeniable, — all  men  grow  old,  all  men 
njust  wear  out;  but  men  of  ordinary  wisdom,  however  aware  of  the  general  fact,  are 
unwilling  to  admit  in  their  own  case  any  special  instances  of  failure.  Indeed,  they  can 
hardly  be  expected  themselves  to  distinguish  the  effects  of  the  Archbishop  of  Granada's 
apoplexy,  and  are  not  unwilling  to  pass  over  in  their  composition,  as  instances  of  mere 
carelessness  or  bad  luck,  what  others  may  consider  as  symptoms  of  mortal  decay. 
I  had  no  choice  save  that  of  absolutely  laying  aside  the  pen,  the  use  of  which  at  my  time 
of  life  was  become  a  habit,  or  to  continue  its  vagaries,  until  the  public  should  let  me 
plainly  understand  they  would  no  more  of  me;  a  hint  which  I  was  not  unlikely  to  meet 
with,  and  which  I  was  determined  to  take  without  waiting  for  a  repetition.     This  hint, 
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tliat  the  reader  may  i>lainly  understand  me,  I  was  determined  to  take,  when  the  publication 
of"  a  new  Waverley  novel  sliould  not  be  the  subject  of  some  attention  in  the  literary 
world. 

An  accidental  circumstance  decided  my  choice  of  a  subject  for  the  present  work.  It 
was  now  several  years  since  my  immediate  younger  brother,  Thomas  Scott,  already 
mentioned  in  these  notes,  had  resided  for  two  or  three  seasons  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and, 
having  access  to  the  registers  of  that  singular  territory,  Iiad  copied  many  of  them,  which 
lie  subjected  to  my  perusal.  These  papers  were  put  into  my  hands  while  my  brother  had 
thoughts  of  making  some  literary  use  of  them,  I  do  not  well  remember  what;  but  he 
never  came  to  any  decision  on  that  head,  and  grew  tired  of  the  task  of  transcription. 
Tiie  papers,  I  suppose,  were  lost  in  tlie  course  of  a  military  man's  life.  Tlie  tenor  of 
them,  that  is,  of  the  most  remarkable,  remained  engraved  on  the  memory  of  the  author. 

Tlie  interesting  and  romantic  story  of  William  Christian  especially  struck  my  fancy. 
I  found  the  same  individual,  as  well  as  his  fiuher,  particularly  noticed  in  some  memorials 
of  the  island,  preserved  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  published  in  Dr.  Peck's  Desiderata 
Curiosa.  This  gentleman  was  the  son  of  Edward,  formerly  governor  of  the  island;  and 
AVilliam  himself  was  afterwards  one  of  its  two  Dempsters,  or  supreme  judges.  Both 
father  and  son  embraced  the  party  of  the  islanders,  and  contested  some  feudal  rights 
claimed  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  as  King  of  the  Island.  When  the  Earl  had  suffered  death 
at  Bolton-le-Moor.s,  Captain  Christian  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Roundheads,  if 
they  might  be  so  called,  and  found  the  means  of  liolding  communication  with  a  fleet  sent 
by  tlie  Parliament.  Tlie  island  was  surrendered  to  the  Parliament  by  the  insurgent 
Manxmen.  The  high-spirited  Countess  and  her  son  were  arrested,  and  cast  into  prison, 
wliere  the}'  were  long  detained,  and  very  indifferently  treated.  When  the  Restoration 
took  place,  the  Countess,  or  by  title  the  Queen-dowager  of  the  Island,  seized  upon  William 
Dhone,  or  Eair-haired  William,  as  AYilliam  Cliristian  was  termed,  and  caused  him  to  be 
tried  and  executed,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  island,  for  having  dethroned  his  liege 
mistress,  and  imprisoned  her  and  her  family.  Romancers,  and  readers  of  romance,  will 
generally  allow,  that  the  fate  of  Cliristian,  and  the  contrast  of  his  character  with  that 
of  the  high-minded,  but  vindictive  Countess  of  Derby,  famous  during  the  civil  wars  for 
lier  valiant  defence  of  Latham  House,  contained  tlie  essence  of  an  interesting  tale.  I 
have,  however,  dwelt  little  either  on  the  death  of  William  Christian,  or  on  the  manner 
in  whicli  Charles  II.  viewed  that  stretch  of  feudal  power,  and  the  heavy  fine  which  he 
imposed  upon  the  Derby  estates,  for  that  extent  of  jurisdiction  of  which  the  Countess 
had  been  guilty.  Far  less  have  I  given  any  opinion  on  the  justice  or  guilt  of  that  action, 
which  is  to  tliis  day  judged  of  by  the  i)cople  of  the  island  as  they  happen  to  be  connected 
with  the  sufferer,  or  perhaps  as  they  may  look  back  with  the  eyes  of  favour  upon  the 
Cavaliers  or  Roundheads  of  those  contentious  days.  I  do  not  conceive  that  I  have  done 
injury  to  the  memory  of  this  gentleman,  or  any  of  his  descendants  in  his  person;  at  the 
same  time  I  have  most  willingly  given  his  representative  an  opportunity  of  stating  in 
tliis  edition  of  the  Novel  what  he  thinks  necessary  for  the  vindication  of  his  ancestor, 
and  the  reader  will  find  the  exposition  in  the  Notices,  for  which  Mr.  Christian  desires 
admission.*  I  could  do  no  less,  considering  the  polite  and  gentleman-like  manner  in 
which  he  stated  feelings  concerning  his  ancestry,  to  which  a  Scotsman  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  be  indifferent. 

In  another  respect,  Mr.  Christian  with  justice  complains,  that  Edward  Christian, 
described  in  the  romance  as  the  brother  of  the  gentleman  executed  in  consequence  of  the 
Countess's  arbitrary  act  of  authority,  is  portraj'ed  as  a  wretch  of  unbounded  depravity, 
having  only  ingenuity  and  courage  to  rescue  him  from  abhorrence,  as  well  as  hatred. 
Any  personal  allusion  was  entirely  undesigned  on  the  part  of  tlie  author.  The  Edward 
Christian  of  the   tale  is  a  mere  creature   of  the  imagination.       Commentators  have 
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naturally  enough  iJentified  Iiini  with  a  brother  of  William  Christian,  named  Edward, 
who  died  in  prison  after  being  confined  seven  or  eight  years  in  Peel  Castle,  in  the  year 
1650.  Of  him  I  had  no  access  to  know  any  thing;  and  as  I  was  not  aware  that  such  a 
person  had  existed,  I  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  traduced  his  character.  It  is  suflicient 
for  my  justification,  that  there  lived  at  tlie  period  of  my  story,  a  person  named  Edward 
Christian,  "  with  whom  connected,  or  by  whom  begot,"  I  am  a  perfect  stranger,  but  who 
we  know  to  have  been  engaged  in  such  actions  as  may  imply  his  having  been  guilty  ot 
any  thing  bad.  The  fact  is,  that  upon  the  oth  June,  1680,  Thomas  Blood,  (the  famous 
crown-stealer,)  Edivard  Christian.  Arthur  O'Brian,  and  otliers,  were  found  guilty  of 
being  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  for  taking  away  the  life  and  character  of  the  celebrated 
Duke  of  Buckingham;  but  that  this  Edward  was  the  same  with  the  brother  of  William 
Christian,  is  impossible,  since  that  brother  died  in  1650;  nor  would  I  have  used  his 
christened  name  of  Edward,  had  I  supposed  there  was  a  chance  of  its  being  connected 
with  any  existing  fiiraily.  These  genealogical  matters  are  fully  illustrated  in  the  notes 
to  the  Appendix. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  in  the  former  editions  of  this  romance,  that  Charlotte  de  la 
Tremouille,  Countess  of  Derby,  represented  as  a  Catholic,  was,  in  fact,  a  French 
Protestant.  For  misrepresenting  the  noble  dame  in  this  manner,  I  have  only  Lucio's 
excuse — "  I  spoke  according  to  the  trick."  In  a  story,  where  the  greater  part  is 
avowedly  fiction,  the  author  is  at  liberty  to  introduce  such  variations  from  actual  liict  as 
his  plot  requires,  or  which  are  calculated  to  enhance  it;  in  which  predicament  the  religion 
of  the  Countess  of  Derby,  during  the  Popish  Plot,  appeared  to  fall.  If  I  have  over- 
estimated a  romancer's  privileges  and  immunities,  I  am  afraid  this  is  not  the  only,  nor 
most  important,  case  in  which  I  have  done  so.  To  speak  big  words,  the  heroic  Countess 
has  far  less  grounds  for  an  action  of  scandal,  than  the  memory  of  Virgil  might  be  liable 
to  for  his  posthumous  scandal  of  Dido. 

The  character  of  Fenella,  which,  from  its  peculiarity,  made  a  favourable  impression 
on  the  public,  was  far  from  being  original.  The  fine  sketch  of  Mignon,  in  AVilhelm 
Meister's  Lehrjahre,  a  celebrated  work  from  the  pen  of  Goethe,  gave  the  idea  of  such  a 
being.  5.ut  the  copy  will  be  found  greatly  different  from  my  great  prototype;  nor  can 
I  be  accused  of  borrowing  any  thing,  save  the  general  idea,  from  an  author,  the  lion  our 
of  his  own  country,  and  an  example  to  the  authors  of  other  kingdoms,  to  whom  all  must 
be  proud  to  own  an  obligation. 

Family  tradition  supplied  me  with  two  circumstances,  which  are  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  in  question.  The  first  is  an  account  of  a  lawsuit,  taken  from  a  Scottish  repoi't 
of  adjudged  cases,  quoted  in  Note  to  Chap.  XX. 

The  other — of  vv'hich  the  editor  has  no  reason  to  doubt,  having  often  heard  it  from 
those  who  were  witnesses  of  the  fact — relates  to  the  power  of  a  female  in  keeping  a 
secret,  (sarcastically  said  to  be  impossible,)  even  when  that  secret  refers  to  the  exercise 
of  her  tongue. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  female  wanderer  came  to  the  door  of  Mr. 
Robert  Scott,  grandfather  of  the  present  author,  an  opulent  farmer  in  Roxburghshire, 
and  made  signs  that  she  desired  shelter  for  the  night,  which,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  time.5,  was  readily  granted.  The  next  day  the  country  was  covered  with  snow*, 
and  the  departure  of  the  wanderer  was  rendered  impossible.  She  remained  for  many 
days,  her  maintenance  adding  little  to  the  expense  of  a  considerable  household;  and  by 
the  time  that  the  weather  grew  milder,  she  had  learned  to  hold  intercourse  by  signs 
with  the  household  around  her,  and  could  intimate  to  them  that  she  was  desirous  of 
staying  where  she  was,  and  working  at  the  wheel  and  other  employment,  to  compensate 
for  her  food.  This  was  a  compact  not  unfrequent  at  that  time,  and  the  dumb  woman 
entered  upon  her  thrift,  and  proved  a  useful  member  of  the  patriarchal  household. 
She    was   a    good    spinner,  knitter,   carder,  and    so    forth,  but   her   excellence  lay  in 
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attending  to  the  feeding  and  bringing  up  the  domestic  poultry.  Her  mode  of  whLstling 
to  call  them  together  was  so  jieculiarl}'  elfish  and  shrill,  that  it  was  thought,  by 
those  who  heard  it,  more  like  that  of  a  fairy  than  a  human  being. 

In  this  manner  she  lived  tlu'ee  or  four  years,  nor  was  there  the  slightest  idea  enter- 
tained in  the  family  that  she  was  other  than  the  mute  and  deprived  person  she  had 
alwaj's  appeared.  But  in  a  moment  of  surprise,  she  dropped  the  mask  which  she  had 
worn  so  long. 

It  clianced  u|)on  a  Sunday  that  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  household  were  at  church 
excepting  Dumb  Lizzie,  whose  infirmity  was  supposed  to  render  her  incapable  of 
profiting  by  divine  service,  and  who  therefore  staid  at  home  to  take  charge  of  the  house. 
It  happened  that,  as  she  was  sitting  in  the  kitchen,  a  mischievous  shepherd  boy,  instead 
of  looking  after  his  flock  on  the  lea,  as  was  his  duty,  slunk  into  the  house  to  see  what  he 
could  pick  up,  or  perhaps  out  of  mere  curiosity.  Being  tempted  by  something  which 
was  in  his  eyes  a  nicety,  he  put  forth  his  hand,  unseen,  as  he  conceived,  to  appropriate 
it.  The  dumb  woman  came  suddenly  upon  him,  and,  in  the  surprise,  forgot  lier  part, 
and  exclaimed,  in  loud  Scotch,  and  with  distinct  articulation,  "  Ah,  you  little  devil's 
limb!"  The  boy,  terrified  more  by  the  character  of  the  person  who  rebuked  him,  than 
by  the  mere  circumstance  of  having  been  taken  in  the  insignificant  offence,  fled  in  great 
dismay  to  the  church,  to  carry  the  miraculous  news  that  the  dumb  woman  had  found 
her  tongue. 

The  family  returned  home  in  great  surprise,  but  found  that  their  inmate  bad  relapsed 
into  her  usual  mute  condition,  would  communicate  with  them  only  by  signs,  and  in  that 
manner  denied  positively  what  the  boy  affirmed. 

From  this  time  confidence  was  broken  betwi.xt  the  other  inmates  of  the  family,  and 
their  dumb,  or  rather  silent,  guest.  Traps  were  laid  for  the  supposed  impostor,  iUl  of 
whicli  she  skilfully  eluded;  fire-arms  were  often  suddenly  discharged  near  her,  but 
never  on  such  occasions  was  she  seen  to  stsu't.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  Lizzie 
grew  tired  of  all  this  mistrust,  for  she  one  morning  disappeared  as  she  came,  without  any 
ceremony  of  leave-taking. 

Slie  was  seen,  it  is  said,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  English  border,  in  perfect  pos- 
session of  her  speech.  Whetlier  this  was  exactly  the  case  or  not,  my  informers  were  no 
way  anxious  in  in(iuiring,  nor  am  I  able  to  authenticate  the  fact.  The  shepherd  boy 
lived  to  be  a  man,  and  always  averred  that  she  had  spoken  distinctly  to  him.  What 
could  be  the  woman's  reason  for  persevering  so  long  in  a  disguise  as  unnecessary  as  it 
was  severe,  could  never  be  guessed,  and  was  perhaps  the  consequence  of  a  certain 
aberration  of  the  mind.  I  can  only  add,  that  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  tale 
to  be  perfectly  authentic,  so  far  as  it  is  here  given,  and  it  may  serve  to  parallel  the 
supposed  case  of  Fenella. 

.VnnoTSFortD, 
1»7  Jul,,,  is.n. 
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APPENDIX. 


No.  I. 


HE  following  Notices  were  recommended  to  my 

attention,   in  the   politest  manner   possible,   by 

Jolin  Christian,  Esq.  of  Milntown,  in  the  Isle  of 

Man,  and  Unrigg,  in  Cumberland,  Dempster  at 

present  of  the  Isle  of  Man.     This  gentleman  is 

naturally    interested    in     the    facts    which    are 

stated,    as    representative   of   the    respectable   family    of   Christian, 

and  lineally  descended  from  William   Dhone,  put  to  death   by  the 

Countess   of    Derby.      I    can    be    no    way    interested    in    refusing 

Mr.  Christian   this  justice,    and   willingly  lend   my   aid  to   extend   the 

exculpation  of  the  family. 


HISTORICAL    NOTICES   OF    EDWARD    AND   WILLIAM    CHRISTIAN; 


The  venerable  Dr.  Dryasdust,  in  a  preparatory  dialogue,  apprises  the  Eidolon,  or 
apparition  of  ttie  author,  that  he  stood  "  much  accused  for  adulterating  the  pure  sources 
of  historical  knowledge  ;"  and  is  answered  by  tliat  emanation  of  genius,  "  that  he  has 
done  some  service  to  the  public  if  he  can  present  to  them  a  lively  fictitious  picture,  for 
wdiich  the  original  anecdote  or  circumstance  which  he  made  free  to  press  into  his  service, 
only  furnished  a  slight  sketch  ;"  "  that  by  introducing  to  the  busy  and  the  youthful, 

■  Truths  severe  in  fairy  fiction  dress'd.' 

and  by  creating  an  interest  in  fictitious  adventures  ascribed  to  a  historical  period  and 
cliaracters,  the  reader  begins  next  to  be  anxious  to  learn  ivhat  the  facts  really  were, 
and  how  tar  the  novelist  has  justly  repi'csented  them." 

The  adventures  ascribed  to  "  historical  characters "  would,  however,  fail  in  their 
moral  aim,  if  fiction  were  placed  at  variance  with  truth;  if  Hampden,  or  Sydney,  for 
example,  were  painted  as  swindlers;  or  Lady  Jane  Grey,  or  Rachel  Russel,  as  aban- 
doned women. 

"  Odzooks!  must  one  swear  to  the  truth  of  a  song?"  although  an  excellent  joke, 
were  a  bad  palliation  in  such  a  case.     Fancy  m.'iy  be  fairly  indulged  in  the  illustration. 
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but  not  in  the  perversion  of  fact ;  and  if  the  fictitious  picture  should  liave  no  general 
resemblance  to  the  original,  the  flourish  of 

"  Truths  severe  in  fairy  fiction  dress'd," 

were  but  an  aggravation  of  the  wrong. 

The  family  of  Christian  is  indebted  to  this  splendid  luminary  of  the  Nortli  for 
abundant  notoriety. 

The  William  Cliristian  represented  on  one  part  as  an  ungrateful  traitor,  on  the  other 
as  the  victim  of  a  judicial  murder,  and  his  brother  (or  relative)  Edward,  one  of  the  suite 
of  a  Duke*  of  Buckingham,  were  so  far  real  historical  persons,  '\^^lether  the  talents 
and  skill  of  Itldward  in  imposing  on  Fenella  a  feigned  silence  of  several  years,  be  among 
the  legitimate  or  supernatural  wonders  of  this  fertile  genius,  his  fair  readers  do  not  seem 
to  be  agreed.  Whether  the  residue  of  the  canvass,  filled  up  with  a  masterly  ])icture  of 
the  most  consummate  hypocrite  and  satanic  villain  ever  presented  to  the  imagination,  be 
consistent  with  the  historical  character  of  this  individual,  is  among  the  subjects  of 
research  to  which  the  novelist  has  given  a  direct  invitation  in  his  prefatory  chapter. 

English  history  furnishes  few  materials  to  aid  the  investigation  of  transactions  chiefly 
confined  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  Circumstances  led  me,  many  years  ago,  to  visit  this 
ancient  Lilliput ;  whether  as  one  of  those  "smart  fellows  worth  talking  to,"  "in  conse- 
quence of  a  tumble  from  my  barouche,"  "  as  a  ruined  miner,"  or  as  "  a  disappointed 
speculator,"  is  of  no  material  import.  It  may  be  that  temporary  embarrassment  drove 
me  into  seclusion,  without  any  of  the  irresistible  inducements  alluded  to ;  and  want  of 
employment,  added  to  the  acquaintance  and  aid  of  a  zealous  local  antiquary,  gradually 
led  to  an  examination  of  all  accessible  authorities  on  this  very  subject  among  others.  So 
it  happened,  tliat  I  had  not  landed  many  hours  before  I  found  the  mournful  ditty  of 
"William  Dhone"  (hrown  or  fair-haired  WiUiam,  this  very  identical  AVilliam  Christian) 
twanged  througli  the  demi-nasal,  demi-guttural  trumpet  of  the  carman,  and  warbled  by 
the  landlady's  pretty  daughter;  in  short,  making  as  great  a  figure  in  its  little  sphere  as 
did  once  the  more  important  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase  in  its  wider  range  :  the  burden  of  the 
song  purporting  that  William  Dhone  was  the  mirror  of  virtue  and  patriotism,  and  that 
envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,  operate  the  destruction  of  the  wisest 
and  the  best. 

Themes  of  popular  feeling  naturally  attract  the  earliest  notice  of  a  stranger ;  and 
I  found  the  story  of  this  individual,  though  abundantly  garbled  and  discoloured  on  the 
insular  records,  full  of  circumstances  to  excite  the  deepest  interest,  but  which,  to  be 
rendered  intelligible,  must  be  approached  by  a  circuitous  route,  in  which  neither  elfin 
page,  nor  maiden  fair,  can  be  the  companion  of  our  walk. 

Tlie  loyal  and  celebrated  James,  seventh  Earl  of  Derby,  was  induced,  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  to  fix  his  chief  residence  in  the  Isle  of  Man  from  1643  to  1651.'f 
During  this  period  he  composed,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  J  to  his  son  Charles,  (Lord 
Strange,)  an  historical  account  of  that  island,  with  a  statement  of  his  own  proceedings 
there  ;  interspersed  with  much  political  advice  for  the  guidance  of  his  successor ;  full  of 
acute  observation,  and  evincing  an  intimate  ac([uaintance  witli  the  works  of  Machiavelli, 
wliicli  it  appears,  by  a  quotation,  §  that  he  liad  studied  in   a  Latin  edition.     The  work, 

•  Not  the  Duke  descrilied  in  Pcveril,  but  tlic  companion  of  Charles  I.  in  his  Spanish  romance. 

t  His  countess  resided  at  Latham  House  {her  heroic  defence  of  which  is  well  known)  until  1644  or  5,  when  she  also  retired 
to  the  Isle  of  Man.  A  contemporary  publication,  the  Mcrcurius  Aitticus,  by  John  Birkenhead,  says,  "the  Countcsse, 
it  seems,  stole  t)ie  Earl's  breeches,  when  he  fled  long  since  into  tJie  Isle  of  Man,  and  hath  in  his  absence  played  the  man  at 
Latham."  This  insinuation  is  certainly  unjust ;  but  the  Earl  seems  to  consider  some  ex)iUnation  necessarj',  "  why  he  left 
the  land,  when  ever}'  gallant  spirit  had  engaged  himself  for  king  and  country."  Danger  of  revolt  and  invasion  of  the  island 
constitute  the  substance  of  this  explanation.  There  is  reason,  however,  to  coiyecturc,  that  he  had  been  disappointed  of  the 
command  he  had  a  right  tocxpcet.  when  he  brought  aconsiderable  levy  to  join  the  Kinj  at  York.  Any  explanation,  in  short, 
might  be  listened  to,  except  a  doubt  of  his  loyalty  and  ardent  niilitarv'  spirit,  which  v.-cro  above  all  impeachment. 

:  Published  in  Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa,  in  177!l. 

§  Peck,  p.  44fi, — forliler  calumniari  aliquid  ndli.Trebit. 
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although  formally  divided  into  chapters  and  numbered  paragraphs,  is  professedly- 
desultory,  *  and  furnishes  few  means  of  determining  the  relative  dates  of  liis  facts, 
which  must  accordingly  be  suppli(!d  by  internal  evidence,  and  in  some  cases  by  con- 
jecture. 

He  appears  to  have  been  drawn  thither,  in  1643,  by  letters  |  intimating  the  danger  of 
a  revolt :  the  "  people  had  begun  the  fashion  of  England  in  murmuring ;"  assembled  in  a 
tumultuous  manner  :  desiring  new  laws,  they  would  have  no  bishops,  pay  no  tithes  to  the 
clergie,  despised  authority,  rescued  people  committed  by  the  Governor,"  &c.  &c. 

The  Earl's  first  care  was  to  apply  himself  to  tlie  consideration  of  these  insurrectionary 
movements ;  and  as  he  found  some  interruption  to  liis  proceedings  in  the  conduct  of 
Edward  Christian,  %  an  attempt  shall  be  made,  so  far  as  our  limits  will  admit,  to  extract 
the  Earl's  own  account  of  this  person.  "I  was  newly  §  got  acquainted  with  Captain 
Christian,  whom  I  perceived  to  have  abilities  enough  to  do  me  service.  I  was  told  he 
had  made  a  good  fortune  in  the  Indies ;  that  he  was  a  Mankesman  borne."  -  -  "  He  is 
excellent  good  companie  ;  as  rude  as  a  sea  captain  should  be  ;  but  refined  as  one  that  had 
civilized  himself  half  a  year  at  Court,  where  he  served  the  Duke  of  Buckingham."  -  -  - 
"  AYhile  he  governed  here  some  few  years  he  pleased  me  very  well,"  &c.  &e.  "  But 
such  is  the  condition  of  man,  that  most  will  have  some  fault  or  other  to  blurr  all  their 
best  vertues ;  and  his  was  of  that  condition  which  is  reckoned  with  drunkenness,  viz. 
covetousness,  both  marked  with  aye  to  increase  and  grow  in  man."  -  -  "  Wlien  a  Prince 
has  given  all,  and  the  favourite  can  desire  no  more,  they  both  grow  weary  of  one 
another."  II 

An  account  of  the  Earl's  successive  public  meetings,  short,  from  the  limits  of  our 
sketch,  is  extracted  in  a  note^  from  the  headings  of  the  chapters  (apparently  composed 
by  Peck.)  In  the  last  of  these  meetings  it  appears  that  Edward  Christian  attempted  at 
its  close  to  recapitulate  the  business  of  the  day  :  "  Asked  if  we  did  not  agree  thus  and 
thus,"  mentioning  some  things  (says  the  Earl)  "  he  had  instructed  the  people  to  aske ; 
which  happily  they  had  forgot."  The  Earl  accordingly  rose  in  wrath,  and,  after  a  short 
speech,  "  bade  the  court  to  rise,  and  no  man  to  speak  more." — "  Some  (he  adds)  were 
committed  to  prison,  and  there  abided,  until  upon  suhmission  and  assurance  of  being  very 
yood  and  quiet,  they  were  released,  and  others  were  put  into  their  rooms. — I  thought  fit 
to  make  them  be  deeply  fined ;  since  this  they  all  come  in  most  submisse  and /oi^ire^ 
manner."**     Pretty  efficient  means  of  producing  quiet,  if  the  despot  be  strong  enough, 

*  Peck,  p.  446.     "Loth  to  dwell  too  long  on  one  subject,"  skip  over  to  some  other  matter. 

t  Peck,  434. 

t  For  a  historj'  of  this  familj',  established  in  the  Isle  of  Man  so  early  as  1422,  see  Hutchinson's  History  of  Cumberland, 
vol.  iii.  p.  146.    They  had  previously  been  established  in  Wigtonshire. 

§  This  is  an  example  of  the  difficulty  of  arranging  the  relative  dates ;  the  word  newly,  thus  employed  at  the  earliest  in  1643, 
refers  to  162S,  the  date  of  the  appointment  of  E.  Christian  to  be  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  office  he  had  till  1635, 
(SacheveriU's  Account  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  published  in  1703,  p.  100,)  the  Earl  being  then  Lord  Strange,  but  apparently  taking 
the  lead  in  public  business  dxu-ing  his  father's  lifetime. 

11  Peck,  p.  444.  There  is  apparently  some  error  in  Hutchinson's  genealogy  of  the  family  in  his  History  of  Cumberland  ; 
1st  brother,  John,  born  1602;  2d,  died  young;  3d,  William,  born  1008;  4th,  Edward,  Lieut.-Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
1029,  (according  to  Sacheverill,  p.  100,  162S.)  This  Edward's  birth  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  1609,  and  he  could  not  well 
have  made  a  fortune  in  the  Indies,  have  frequented  the  Court  of  Charles  I.,  and  be  selected  as  a  fit  person  to  he  a  governor,  at 
the  age  of  19  or  20.  The  person  mentioned  in  the  text  was  obviously  of  mature  aye;  and  Edward  the  governor  appears  to 
have  been  the  younger  brother  of  William  Christian,  a  branch  of  the  same  family,  possessing  the  estate  of  Knockrushen,  near 
Castle  Rushen,  who,  as  well  as  Edward,  was  imprisoned  in  Peel  Castle  in  1643. 

II  Peck,  338,  et  seq.  "  Chap.  viii.  The  Earl  appoints  a  meeting  of  the  natives,  every  man  to  give  in  his  grievances  ; 
upon  which  some  think  to  outwit  him,  which  he  winks  at,  being  not  ready  for  them,  therefore  cajoles  and  divides  them ; 
on  the  appointed  day  he  appears  with  a  good  guard;  the  people  give  in  their  complaints  quietly  and  retire.  Chap.  ix.  Another 
meeting  appointed,  when  he  also  appears  with  a  good  guard.  Many  busy  men  speak  only  Mankes,  which  a  more  designing 
person  (probably  Captain  Christian,  a  late  Governor)  would  hinder,  butthe  Earl  forbids  it;  advice  about  it  appearing  in 
public;  the  Mankesmen  great  talkers  and  wranglers;  the  Earl'sspiesget  in  withthemand  wheedle  them.  Chap.  x.  The  night 
before  the  meeting  the  Earl  consults  with  his  officers  what  to  answer ;  but  tells  them  nothing  of  his  spies  ;  compares  both 
reports,  and  keeps  back  his  own  opinion  ;  sends  some  of  the  officers,  who  he  knew  would  be  troublesome,  out  of  the  way, 
aboutothermatters;  the  (present)  governor  afresh  commended;  what  counsellors  the  properest.  Chap.  xi.  The  Earl's  carriage 
to  the  people  at  his  first  going  over;  his  carriage  at  the  meeting  to  modest  petitioners,  to  impudent,  to  the  mo.st  confident, 
and  to  the  most  dangerous,  viz.  them  who  stood  behind  and  prompted  others.  All  things  being  agreed.  Captain  Christian 
cunningly  begins  disturbance;  the  Earl's  reply  and  speech  to  the  people;  Christian  is  stroke  blank;  several  people  com- 
muted to  prison  and  fined,  which  quiets  them."  **  Peck,  442. 
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and  with  it  such  love  as  suits  a  despot's  fancy  !  Among  tlic  prisoners  were  Kdivard 
Christian  and  his  brother  William  of  Knockrushen  ;  the  latter  was  released  in  1644,  on 
giving  bond,  among  other  conditions,  not  to  depart  the  island  vnthout  liceit.se. 

Of  Edward,  the  Earl  says,  "  I  will  return  unto  Captain  Christian,  whose  business  must 
be  heard  next  week,"  (either  in  1644,  or  early  in  1645.)  "  He  is  still  in  prison,  and 
I  believe  many  wonder  thereat,  as  savoring  of  injustice,  and  that  his  trial  should  be 
deferred  so  long."  "  Also  his  business  is  of  that  condition  that  it  concerns  not  himself 
alone.''  "  If  a  Juris  of  the  people  do  passe  upon  him,  (being  he  had  so  cajoled  them 
to  believe  he  suffers  for  their  sakes,)  it  is  likely  they  should  quit  him,  and  then  might  he 
laugh  at  us,  wjiom  I  had  rather  he  had  betrayed."  "  I  remember  one  said  it  was  much 
safer  to  take  men's  lives  tiian  their  estates  ;  for  their  children  will  sooner  much  forget 
the  death  of  their  fiither  than  the  loss  of  their  patrimonie."*  Edward  died  in  custody 
in  Peel  Castle  in  1650, f  after  an  imprisonment  of  between  seven  and  eight  years;  and 
so  far,  at  least,  no  ground  can  be  discovered  for  that  gratitude  which  is  afterwards  said 
to  have  been  violated  by  this  family,  unless  indeed  we  transplant  ourselves  to  those 
countries  where  it  is  the  fashion  to  flog  a  public  officer  one  day  and  replace  him  in 
authority  the  next. 

The  insular  records  detail  with  minuteness  the  complaints  of  the  people  relative  to 
the  exactions  of  the  church,  and  their  adjustment  by  a  sort  of  public  arbitration  in 
October,  1643.  But  it  is  singular,  that  neither  in  these  records,  nor  in  the  Earl's  very 
studied  narrative  of  the  modes  of  discussion,  the  offences,  and  the  punishments,  is  one 
word  to  be  found  regarding  the  more  important  points  actually  at  issue  between  himself 
and  the  people.  The  fact,  however,  is  fully  developed,  as  if  by  accident,  in  one  of  the 
chapters  (xvi.)  of  this  very  desultory  but  sagacious  performance.  "  There  comes  this 
very  instant  an  occasion  to  me  to  acquaint  you  with  a  special  matter,  which,  if  by  reason 
of  these  troublesome  and  dangerous  times,  I  cannot  bring  to  passe  my  intents  therein, 
you  may  in  your  better  leisure  consider  thereof,  and  make  some  use  hereafter  of  my 
present  labors,  in  the  matter  of  a  certain  holding  in  this  country,  called  the  tenure  of 
the  straw  ;  J  whereby  men  thinhe  their  dweUimjs  are  their  own  aimtient  inheritances,  and 
that  they  may  passe  the  same  to  any,  and  dispose  thereof  nithout  license  from  the  Lord, 
but  paying  him  a  bare  small  rent  like  unto  a  fee-farmc  in  England:  wherein  they  are 
much  deceived." 

William  the  Conqueror,  among  his  plans  for  the  henejit  of  his  English  .siihject.s, 
adopted  that  of  inducing  or  compelling  them  to  surrender  their  allodi;d  lands,  and  receive 
them  back  to  hold  by  feudal  tenure.  Tiie  Earl  of  Derby  projected  the  surrender  of  a 
similar  right,  in  order  to  create  tenures  more  profitable  to  himself^a  simple  lease  for 
tin-ec  lives,  or  twenty-one  years.  The  measure  was  entirely  novel,  altiiough  tlie  attempt 
to  prevent  §  alienation  without  license  from  tlie  Lord,  for  purposes  of  a  less  profitable 
exaction,  ma}-  be  traced,  together  witii  the  scenes  of  violence  it  produced,  through  many 
passages  in  the  ancient  records,  which  would  be  inexplicable  without  this  clue. 

•   Peck,  148-9. 

f  Feltliam's  Tour,  p.  Ifil,  places  this  event,  (while  a  prisoner  in  Peel  Castle,)  on  the  authority  of  a  tombstone,  in  ICfiO, 
"  John  Greenhalgh  being  governor."  Now  John  Grcenhalgli  ceased  to  be  governor  in  1G51 ;  the  date  is  probably  an  error 
in  the  press  for  1650. 

t  In  the  transfer  of  real  estates  both  parties  came  into  the  common  law  court,  and  the  granter,  in  the  face  of  the  court, 
transferred  his  title  to  the  purchaser  by  the  delivery  of  a  straw;  which  being  recorded,  was  his  title.  The  same  practice  pre- 
vailed in  the  transfer  of  personal  prcjperty.  Sir  Kdward  Coke,  iv.  69,  whenspcaking  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  says,  "  upon  the  sale 
of  a  horse,  or  any  contract  for  any  otlier  thing,  they  make  the  stipulation  perfect  per  trnditioncm  stipitltr"  (by  the  delivery 
of  a  straw.)  Perhaps  a  more  feasible  etymology  of  stipulation,  than  Uic  usual  derivation  from  stipes  (a  stake orland-mark,) 
or  slips  (a  piece  of  money  or  wages). 

§  Among  those  insunces  in  which  "  the  commands  of  the  lord  proprietor  have  (in  the  cmphaticwords  of  the  commissioners 
of  1791,  p.  67)  been  olitruded  on  the  people  as  laws,"  we  find,  in  1583,  the  prohibition  to  dispose  of  lands  without  license  of 
the  lord,  is  prefaced  by  the  broad  admission,  that,  "  contrary  to  good  and  laudable  order,  and  diverse  and  sundry  general 
restrainus  made,  the  inhabitants  liave,  and  daittf  da.  notwithstanding  the  said  restraints,  tmy,  sflt.  givr.  grant,  ctiop  and 
excliatige  their  farms,  tands,  tfnemciils,  &c.,  at  their  liberties  and  plcasuren."  Alienation  fines  were  first  exacted  in  164;J. 
Report  of  Commissioners  of  17DI.     App.  A.,  No.  71,  Hep.  of  Law  Ollieers. 
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The  Earl  proceeded  certainly  with  sufficient  energy  and  considerable  skill  to  the 
accomplishment  of  bis  object.  In  the  very  year  of  his  arrival,  Dec.  1643,  he  appointed 
commissioners  *  to  compound  for  leases,  consisting  of  some  of  bis  principal  officers, 
(members  of  council,)  who  had  themselves  been  prevailed  on  by  adequate  considerations 
to  surrender  their  estates,  and  are  by  generd  tradition  accused  of  having  conspired  to 
delude  their  simple  countrymen  into  the  persuasion,  that  having  no  title-deeds,  their 
estates  were  insecure  ;  that  leases  were  title-deeds ;  and  although  nominally  for  limited 
terms,  declared  the  lands  to  be  descendible  to  their  eldest  sons.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  names  of  Ewuii  and  William  Christian,  two  of  the  council,  are  alone  excluded  from 
this  commission. 

We  have  already  seen  two  of  the  name  eonnuitted  to  prison.  The  following  notices, 
which  abundantly  unfold  the  ground  of  the  Earl's  hostility  to  the  name  of  Christian, 
relate  to  Ewan  Christian,  the  father  of  William  Dhone,  and  one  of  the  Deemsters 
excluded  from  the  commission.  "  One  presented  me  a  petition  against  Deemster  f 
Christian,  on  the  behalf  of  an  infant  who  is  conceived  to  have  a  right  unto  his  Farme 
Rainsway  (Konaldsway,)  one  of  the  principal  holdings  in  this  country,  who,  by  reason 
of  his  eminencie  here,  and  that  he  holdeth  much  of  the  same  tenure  of  the  straw  in  other 
])laces,  be  is  soe  observed,  that  certainly  as  I  temper  the  matter  with  him  in  this,  soe 
shall  I  prevail  with  others."!  -  -  -  "  By  policie  §  they  (the  Christians)  are  crept  into  the 
])rincipal  places  of  power,  and  they  be  seated  round  about  the  country,  and  in  the  heart 
of  it ;  they  are  matched  with  the  best  families,"  &c. 

"  The  prayer  of  the  petition!  formerly  mentioned  was  to  this  effect,  that  there  might 
be  a  fair  tryal,  and  when  the  riijht  was  recovered,  that  I  mould  t/raimt  them,  a  lease 

thereof- — this  being  in  the  tenure  of  the  straw." "  Upon  some  conference  with  the 

jwtitioner,  I  find  a  motion  heretofore  was  made  by  my  commissioners,  that  the  Deemster 
should  give  this  fellow  a  sumrae  of  money.  But  he  would  part  with  none,  neverthelesse 
now  it  may  be  he  will,  and  I  hope  be  so  wise  as  to  assure  unto  himself  his  holding,  by 
compounding  with  me  for  the  lease  of  the  same,  to  which,  if  they  two  agree,  I  shall  grant 
it  him  on  easy  terms.     For  if  be  break  the  ice,  I  may  haply  catch  some  fish."1[ 

The  issue  of  this  piscatory  project  was  but  too  successful.  Ewan  bent  to  the  reign  of 
terror,  and  gave  up  Eonaldsway  to  his  son  William,  who  accepted  the  lease,  and  named 
his  own  descendants  for  the  lives.  Still  the  objects  attained  were  unsubstantial,  as  being 
contrary  to  all  law,  written  or  oral ;  and  the  system  was  incomplete,  until  sanctioned  by 
the  semblance  of  legislative  confirmation. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Earl  had  in  the  island  a  considerable  military  force,  and  we 
know  from  other  sources,**  that  they  lived  in  a  great  measure  at  free  quarters.  We 
have  bis  own  testimony  for  stating,  that  he  achieved  his  objects  by  imprisoning,  until 
his  prisoners  "  promised  to  be  good ;"  and  successively  filling  their  places  with  others, 
until  they  also  conformed  to  his  theory  of  public  virtue.  And  the  reader  will  be  pre- 
pared to  bear,  without  surprise,  that  the  same  means  enabled  him,  in  1645,  to  arrange 
a  legislature ff  capable  of  yielding  a  forced  assent  to  this  notable  system  of  submission 
and  loving-kindness. 

*  The  govcruor-comptroUer,  receiver;  and  John  Cannel,  deemster. 

t  Deemster,  evidently  Anglicized,  the  person  who  deems  the  law ;  a  designation  anciently  unknown  among  the  natives, 
who  continue  to  call  this  officer  Brelioit,  identical  with  the  name  of  those  judges  and  laws  so  often  mentioned  in  the  Histories 
of  Ireland. 

I  Peck,  447.  §  lb.  448. 

II  I  have  ascertained  the  date  of  this  petition  to  be  1643. 

f  Coi'etomticss  is  not  attributed  to  the  head  of  this  family ;  but  the  Earl  makes  himself  merry  with  his  gallantry.  Natural 
children,  it  seems,  took  the  name  of  their  father,  and  not  of  their  mother,  as  elsewhere,  and  "  the  deemster  did  not  get  soe 
many  for  lust's  sake,  as  to  make  the  name  of  Christian  floxirish."  Of  him,  or  a  successor  of  the  same  name,  it  is  related, 
that  he  "  won  L.500  at  play  from  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  with  which  he  purchased  the  manor  of  Ewanrigg  in 
Cumberland,  still  possessed  by  that  family." 

•  »  Evidence  on  the  mock  trial  of  William  Dhone. 

tt  W'e  shall  sec,  by  and  by,  a  very  simple  method  of  packing  a  judicial  and  legislative  body,  by  removing  and  replacing 
sLTcn  individuah  by  one  and  the  same  mandate. 
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This  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  place  for  stating,  that  in  the  subsequent  surrender 
of  the  Island  to  tlie  troops  of  the  Parliament,  the  only  stipulation  made  by  the  Islanders 
Wiis,  "  that  tiiey  might  enjoy  their  lands  and  liberties  as  they  formerly  had."  In  what 
manner  this  stipulation  was  performed,  my  notes  do  not  enable  me  to  state.  Tlie 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  propitious  in  other  respects,  inflicted  on  the  Isle  of  Man  the 
revival  of  its  feudal  government;  and  the  afliiir  of  the  tenures  continued  to  be  a  theme 
of  perpetual  contest  and  unavailing  complaint,  until  finally  adjusted  in  1703,  through  the 
mediation  ol'  the  excellent  Bishop  Wilson,  in  a  legislative  compromise,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  whereby  the  people  obtained  a  full  recognition  of  their 
ancient  rights,  on  condition  of  doubling'  the  actual  quit  rents,  and  consenting  to  alien- 
ation fines,  first  exacted  by  the  Earl  James  in  1643.* 

In  1648,  William  Dhone  was  appointed  Receiver  General;  and  in  the  same  year  we 
find  his  elder  brother,  John  (assistant  Deemster  to  his  father  Ewan,)  committed  to  Peel 
Castle  on  one  of  these  occasions,  which  strongly  marks  the  character  of  the  jjcrson  and 
the  times,  and  affords  also  a  glimpse  at  the  feeling  of  the  people,  and  at  the  condition  of 
the  devoted  family  of  Christian.  The  inquisitive  will  find  it  in  a  note  ;t  other  readers 
will  pass  on. 

The  circumstances  are  familiarly  known,  to  the  reader  of  English  history,  of  the 
march  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in  1651,  with  a  corps  from  the  Isle  of  Man  for  the  service 
of  the  King;  his  joining  the  royal  army  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Worcester;  his  flight 
and  imprisonment  at  Chester,  after  that  signal  defeat;  and  his  trial  and  execution  at 
Bolton  in  Lancashire,  by  the  oflicers  of  the  Parliament,  on  the  loth  October  of  that 
year. 

Immediately  afterwards.  Colonel  Duckenfield,  wlio  commanded  at  Chester  on  behalf 
of  the  Parliament,  proceeded  with  an  armament  of  ten  ships,  and  a  considerable  military 
force,  for  the  reduction  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

William  Christian  was  condemned  and  executed  in  1662-3,  for  acts  connected  with 
its  surrender,  twelve  years  before,  which  are  still  involved  in  obscurity  ;  and  it  will  be 
most  acceptable  to  the  general  reader  that  we  should  pass  over  the  intei'mediate  period,  { 
and  leave  the  facts  regarding  this  individual,  all  of  them  extraordinary,  and  some  of 
I)eculiar  interest,  to  be  developed  by  the  record  of  the  trial,  and  documents  derived  from 
other  sources. 

A  mandate  by  Charles,  8th  Earl  of  Derby,  dated  at  Latham  in  September,  1662,  after 
descanting  on  the  heinous  sin  of  rebellion,  "aggravated  by  its  being  instrumental  in  the 
death  of  the  Lord;  and  stating  that  he  is  himself  concerned  to  revenge  a  father's  blood," 

•  Kcportof  1791.  App.  A.  No.  71. 

t  A  person  named  Charles  Vaughau  is  brought  to  lodge  an  information,  that  being  in  England,  lie  fell  into  company  with 
a  young  man  named  Christian,  who  said  he  had  lately  left  tlie  Isle  of  Man,  and  was  in  search  of  a  brother,  who  was  clerk  to 
a  Parliament  Ofliccr;  that  in  answer  to  some  questions,  he  said,  "The  Karl  did  use  the  inhabiunts  of  that  Isle  very 
hardly;  had  estreated  great  fines  from  the  inhabitants;  had  changed  the  ancient  tenures,  and  forced  them  to  take  leases. 
That  he  had  taken  away  one  hundred  pounds  a-year  from  his  father,  and  had  kept  his  uncle  in  prison  four  or  tive  years.  But 
if  ever  the  Earl  came  to  England,  (he  had  used  the  inhabitants  so  hardly,)  that  he  was  sure  tliey  would  never  suffer  him  to 
land  in  that  island  again."  An  order  is  given  to  imprison  John  Christian  (prob.ably  the  reputed  head  of  the  family,  his 
father  being  advanced  in  years)  in  Peel  Castle,  imtil  he  entered  into  bonds  to  be  of  good  behaviour,  and  not  to  depart  the 
Isle  without  license, — (Insular  Records.)  The  young  man  in  question  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  William  Christian 
of  Knockrushen. 

t  Some  readers  may  desire  an  outline  of  this  period.  The  lordship  of  the  Island  was  given  to  Lord  Fairfax,  who  deputed 
commissioners  to  regulate  its  affairs;  one  of  them  (Chaloncr)  published  an  account  of  tlie  island  in  165C.  He  puts 
down  William  Christian  as  Receiver  General  in  1653.  We  find  his  name,  as  Governor,  from  1656  to  1658,  (Sacheverill, 
p.  101,1  in  which  year  he  was  succeeded  by  Chaloner  himself.  Among  the  anomalies  of  those  times,  it  would  seem  that  he 
had  retained  the  oflicc  of  Receiver  while  ofRciating  as  Governor ;  and  episcopacy  h.iving  been  abolished,  and  the  receipts  of 
the  see  added  to  those  of  tlie  exchequer,  he  had  largo  accounts  to  settle,  for  which  Chaloncr  sequestered  his  estates  in  his 
absence,  and  imprisoned  and  held  to  bail  his  brother  John,  for  aiding  what  he  calls  his  escape ;  his  son  George  returned  from 
England,  by  permission  of  Lord  Fairfax,  to  settle  his  father's  accounts.  Chaloner  informs  us,  that  the  revenues  of  tire 
suppressed  see  were  not  appropriated  to  the  private  use  of  Lord  Fairfax,  who,  "  for  the  better  encouragement  and  support 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Gosjicl  and  for  the  promoting  of  learning,  hath  conferred  all  this  revenue  upon  the  ministers,  and 
also  for  maintaining  free  schools,  i.  e.  at  Castletown,  Peel  Douglass,  and  Ramsay."  Chaloner  pays  a  liberal  tribute  to  the 
talents  of  the  clergy,  and  the  learning  and  piety  of  the  late  bishops. 

(  See  the  remark  in  Christian's  dying  speech,  that  the  late  Earl  had  been  executed  ci^ht  days  before  the  insurrection. 
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orders  William  Christian  to  be  proceeded  against  forthwith,  for  all  his  illegal  actions  at, 
before,  or  aftei-,  the  year  1651,  (a  pretty  sweeping  range.)  The  indictment  charges 
him  with  "  being  the  head  of  an  insurrection  against  the  countess  of  Derby  in  1651, 
assuming  the  power  unto  himself,  and  depriving  her  Ladyship,  his  Lordship,  and  heirs 
thereof." 

A  series  of  depositions  appear  on  record  from  the  3d  to  the  13th  October,  and  a 
reference  by  the  precious  depositaries  of  justice  of  that  day,  to  tlie  twenty-four  Keys,* 
"  \Vhether  upon  the  examination  taken  and  read  before,  you  find  Mr.  W.  Christian,  of 
Ronaldsway,  witliin  compass  of  the  statute  of  the  year  1422, — that  is,  to  receive  a 
sentence  without  quest,  or  to  be  tried  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law."  This  body,  desig- 
nated on  the  record  "  so  many  of  the  Keys  as  were  then  present,"  were  in  number  seven- 
teen ;  but  not  being  yet  sufficiently  select  to  approve  of  sentence  without  trial,  made 
their  return.  To  be  tried  by  course  of  law. 

On  the  26th  November,  it  is  recorded,  that  the  Governor  and  Attorney-General 
having  proceeded  to  the  jail  "with  a  guard  of  soldiers,  to  require  him  (Christian)  to  the 
bar  to  receive  his  trial,  he  refused,  and  denied  to  come,  and  abide  the  same" — (admi- 
rable courtesy  to  invite,  instead  of  bringing  him  to  the  bar!)  Whereupon  the  Governor 
demanded  the  law  of  Deemster  Norris,  who  then  sat  in  judication.  Deemster  John 
Christian  having  not  appeared,  and  Mr.  Edward  Christian,  f  his  son,  and  assistant, 
having  also  forhorne  to  sit  in  this  Court,  he  the  said  Deemster  Norris  craved  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  the  twenty-four  Keys,  and  the  said  Deemster  and  Keys  deemed  the 
law  therein,  to  wit,  that  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  for  life  and  goods. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  seven  of  the  Keys  were  formerly  absent,  on  what  account  we 
shall  presently  see.  All  this  was  very  cleverly  arranged  by  the  following  recorded  order, 
29th  December — "These  of  the  twentn-four  Keys  are  removed  nf  that  Company,  in 
reference  to  my  Honourable  Lord's  order  in  that  behalf;"  enumerating  seven  names, 
not  of  the  seventeen  before  mentioned,  and  naming  seven  others  who  "  are  sworn  f  in 
their  places."  The  judicature  is  farther  improved  by  transferring  an  eighth  individual 
of  the  first  seventeen  to  the  council,  and  filling  his  place  with  another  proper  person. 
These  facts  have  been  related  with  some  minuteness  of  detail  for  two  reasons;  1st, 
Although  nearly  equalled  by  some  of  the  subsequent  proceedings,  they  would  not  be 
credited  on  common  authority  ;  and  2d,  They  render  all  comment  unnecessary,  and 
prepare  the  reader  for  any  judgment,  however  extraordinary,  to  be  expected  from  such 
a  tribunal. 

Then  come  the  proceedings  of  the  29th  December — The  Proposals,  as  they  are  named, 
to  the  Deemsters,§  and  twenty-four  Keys  now  assembled,  "to  be  answered  in  point  of 
law."  1st,  Any  malefactor,  &c.  being  indicted,  &c.  and  denying  to  abide  the  law  of  his 
country  in  that  course,  (notwithstanding  any  argument  or  plea  he  may  oflx^r  for  himself,) 
and  thereupon  deemed  to  forfeit  body  and  goods,  &c.  whether  he  may  afterwards  obtain 
the  same  benefit,  &c.  &c.  ;  to  which,  on  the  same  day,  they  answered  in  the  negative. 
It  was  found  practicable,  on  the  31st,  to  &/■/»//  the  prisoner  to  the  bar,  to  hear  his  sen- 
tence of  being  "shot  to  death,  that  thereupon  his  life  may  depart  from  his  body  ;"  which 
sentence  was  executed  on  the  2d  of  January,  1663. 

That  he  made  "  an  excellent  speech  "  at  the  place  of  execution,  is  recorded,  where  we 
should  little  expect  to  find  it,  in  the  Parochial  Register;  the  accuracy  of  that  which  has 

*  The  court  for  criminal  trials  was  composed  of  the  governor  and  council  (including  the  deemsters)  and  the  keys,  who 
also,  with  the  Lord,  composed  the  three  branches  of  the  legislative  body  ;  and  it  was  the  practice  in  cases  of  doubt  to  refer 
points  of  customary  law  to  the  deemsters  and  keys. 

t  The  grandson  oi  Evan.  It  appears  by  the  proceedings  of  the  King  in  council,  1G63,  that  "Ae  did,  when  the  court 
refused  to  admit  of  the  deceased  U'iUiam  Christian's  plea  of  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  make  his  protestation  against  their 
illeijal  proceedings,  and  did  withdraw  himself,  and  came  to  England  to  solicit  his  Majesty,  and  implore  his  justice." 

t  The  Commissioners  of  1791  are  in  doubt  regarding  the  time  when,  and  the  manner  in  whicJi,  the  keys  were  first  elected 
this  notable  precedent  had,  perhaps,  not  fallen  under  their  obser\'ation. 

§  Hugh  Cannel  was  now  added  as  a  second  Deemster. 
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been  preserved  as  sucb  iu  the  family  of  a  clergyman,  (and  appears  to  have  been  printed 
on  or  before  1776,*)  rests  chiefly  on  internal  evidence;  and  on  its  accordance,  in  some 
material  points,  with  facts  suppressed  or  distorted  in  the  Records,  but  established  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council.  It  is  therefore  given  without  abbreviation,  and  the 
material  points  of  evidence  iu  the  voluminous  depositions  on  both  trials f  are  extracted 
for  reference  in  a  note.J 

The  last  speech  of  William  Christian,  Esq.  who  was  executed  2d  January,  1662-3  : 

"  Gentlemen,  and  the  rest  of  you  who  have  accompanied  me  this  day  to  the  gate  of 
death,  I  know  you  expect  I  should  say  something  at  my  departure;  and  indeed  1  am  in 
some  measure  willing  to  satisfy  you,  having  not  had  the  least  liberty,  since  my  imprison- 
ment, to  acquaint  any  with  the  sadness  of  my  sufferings,  which  flesh  and  blood  could  not 
have  endured,  without  the  power  and  assistance  of  my  most  gracious  and  good  God,  into 
whose  hands  I  do  now  commit  my  poor  soul,  not  doubting  but  that  I  shall  very  quickly 
be  in  the  arms  of  his  mercy. 

"  I  am,  as  you  now  see,  hurried  hither  by  the  power  of  a  pretended  court  of  justice, 
the  members  whereof,  or  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  them,  are  by  no  means  qualified, 
but  very  ill  befitting  their  new  places.     The  reasons  you  may  give  yourselves. 

"  The  cause  for  which  I  am  brought  hither,  as  the  prompted  and  threatened  jury  has 
delivered,  is  high  treason  against  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Derby,  for  that  I  did,  as  they 
say,  in  the  year  fifty-one,  raise  a  force  against  her  for  the  suppressing  and  rooting  out 
that  family.  How  unjust  the  accusation  is,  very  few  of  you  that  hear  me  this  day  but 
can  witness;  and  that  the  then  rking  of  the  people,  in  which  afterwards  I  came  to  be 
engaged,  did  not  at  all,  or  in  the  least  degree,  intend  the  prejudice  or  ruin  of  that  family; 
the  chief  whereof  being,  as  you  well  i-ememhcr,  dead  eight  days,  or  thereabout,  before 
that  action  happened.     But  the  true  cause  of  that  rising,  as§  the  jury  did  twice  bring 

*  One  of  the  copies  in  my  possession  is  stated  to  be  transcribed  in  tliat  year  from  the  printed  speech,  the  other  as  stated  in 
t))e  text. 

t  Both  trials :  the  first  is  for  the  same  purposes  as  Uie  English  grand  jury,  with  this  most  especial  difference,  that 
evidence  is  admitted  for  the  prhoncr,  and  it  thus  becomes  what  it  is  frequently  called,  the  first  trial ;  the  second,  if  tlie 
indictment  he  found,  is  in  all  respects  like  that  by  petty  jury  in  England. 

J  This  testimony  will  of  course  be  received  with  due  suspicion,  and  confronted  with  the  only  defence  known,  that  of  his 
dying  speech.  It  goes  to  establish,  that  Christian  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  association,  bound  by  a  secret  oath, 
to  *'  withstand  the  Lady  of  Derby  in  her  designs  until  she  had  yielded  or  condescended  to  their  aggrievances :"  among  which 
grievances,  during  the  Earl's  residence,  we  find  incidentally  noticed,  "the  troop  that  was  in  the  Isle  and  their  free  quarter- 
age:" that  he  had  represented  her  ladyship  to  have  deceived  him,  by  entering  into  negotiations  with  the  parliament, 
contrary  to  her  promise  to  communicate  with  him  in  such  a  case;  that  Christian  and  his  associates  declared  that  she  was  about 
to  sell  them  for  twopence  or  threepence  a-piece :  that  he  told  his  associates,  tliat  he  had  entered  into  correspondence  with 
Major  Fox  and  the  Parliament,  and  received  their  authority  to  raise  the  country  ;  that  in  consequence  of  this  insurrection  her 
ladyship  appointed  commissioners  to  treat  with  others  "  on  the  part  o/  the  country,"  and  articles  of  agreement  were  concluded 
(see  the  speech)  which  nowhere  now  appear:  that  on  tlie  appearance  of  Duckenfield's  ships,  standing  for  Ramsay  Bay,  one 
of  the  insurgents  boarded  tliem  off  Douglass,  "  to  give  intelligence  of  the  condition  of  the  country :"  the  disposable  troops 
marched  under  the  governor,  Sir  PhiUi*  Musgrave,  for  Ramsay ;  that  when  the  shipping  had  anchored,  a  deputation  of  tltree 
persons,  viz.  John  Christian,  Ewan  Curphcy,  and  William  Standish,  proceeded  on  board,  to  negotiate  for  the  surrender 
of  the  Island  (where  William  w,is  does  not  appear).  The  destruction  of  the  articles  of  agreement,  and  the  silence  of  tlic 
records  regarding  the  relative  strength  of  tlie  forces,  leave  us  without  the  means  of  determining  the  degree  of  merit  or 
demerit  to  be  ascribed  to  those  negotiators,  or  the  precise  authority  under  which  they  acted;  but  the  grievances  to  be 
redressed,  are  cleared  from  every  obscurity  by  the  all  sufficient  testimony  of  the  terms  demanded  from  the  victors,  "/Anl 
tlicy  miglit  enjoy  their  lands  and  liberties  as  formerly  they  liaci ;  and  Uiat  it  was  demanded  whether  they  asked  any  more, 
but  nothing  else  was  demanded  that  this  examinant  heard  of."  The  taking  of  Loyal  Fort  near  Ramsay,  (commanded 
by  a  Major  Duckenfield,  who  was  made  prisoner,)  and  of  Peel  Castle,  appear  on  record:  but  nothing  could  be  found 
regarding  the  surrender  of  Castle  Bushen,  or  of  tlie  Countess  of  Derby's  subsequent  imprisonment.  Had  the  often  repeated 
lale.  of  William  Christian  having  "  treacherously  seized  upon  the  lady  and  her  children,  with  the  governors  of  both  castles, 
in  the  middle  of  tlie  night"— (Roll's  History  of  the  Isle  of  M.in,  published  in  17":!,  p.  SO)— rested  on  theslightest  semblance 
of  truth,  we  should  inevitably  have  found  an  attempt  to  prove  it  in  the  proceedings  of  this  mock  trial.  In  the  absence  of 
authentic  details,  the  tradition  may  be  adverted  to,  that  her  ladyship,  on  learning  the  proceedings  .it  Ramsay,  hastened  to 
embark  in  a  vessel  she  had  prepared,  but  was  intercepted  before  she  could  reach  it.  The  same  uncertainty  exists  with 
regard  to  any  negotiations  on  her  part,  with  the  olEeers  of  the  parliament,  as  alTirmcd  by  tlie  insurgents :  tlic  Earl's  Bret 
letter,  after  his  capture  and  before  his  trial,  says,  "  Truly,  as  matters  go,  it  will  be  best  for  you  to  make  conditions  for  yourself, 
children,  and  friends,  in  the  manner  as  »e  have  proposed,  or  as  you  can  farther  agree  with  Col.  Duckenfield;  who,  being 
so  much  a  gentleman  horn,  will  doubtless,  for  his  own  honor,  deal  fairly  with  you.  "  He  seems  also  to  have  hoped  at  that 
time  that  it  might  influence  his  own  fate:  and  the  eloquent  and  affecting  letter  written  immediately  before  his  execution, 
repeats  the  same  admonitions  to  treat.     Holt,  pp.  74  and  84. 

5  This  fact,  as  might  be  expected,  is  not  to  be  traced  on  the  record  of  the  tiial. 
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in,  was  to  present  grievances  to  our  Honourable  Lad}' ;  wLich  was  done  by  me,  and 
afterwards  approved  by  her  Ladysliip,  under  the  hand  of  Iier  then  secretary,  M.  Trevach, 
who  is  yet  living,  irhich  agreement  hath  since,  to  my  own  rxdn  and  my  j>oor  famihfs 
endless  sorrow,  been  forced  from  me.  The  Lord  forgive  them  the  injustice  of  their 
dealings  with  me,  and  I  wish  from  my  heart  it  may  not  be  laid  to  their  charge 
anotlicr  day  ! 

"  You  now  see  me  here  a  sacrifice  ready  to  be  offered  up  for  tliiit  which  was  the 
preservation  of  your  lives  and  fortunes,  which  were  then  in  hazard,  but  that  I  stood 
between  you  and  your  (tiien  in  all  appearance)  utter  ruin.  I  wi.sh  you  still  may,  as 
hitherto,  enjoy  the  sweet  benefit  and  blessing  of  peace,  though  from  that  minute  until 
now  I  have  still  been  prosecuted  and  persecuted,  nor  have  I  ever  since  found  a  place  to 
rest  myself  in.  But  my  God  be  for  ever  blessed  and  praised,  who  hath  given  me  so 
large  a  measure  of  patience  ! 

"  "What  services  I  have  done  for  that  Noble  Family,  by  whose  power  I  am  now  to 
take  my  latest  breath,  I  dai'e  appeal  to  themselves,  whether  I  have  not  deserved  better 
things  from  some  of  them,  tlian  the  sentence  of  my  bodily  destruction,  and  seizure  of 
the  poor  estate  my  son  ought  to  enjoy,  being  purchased  and  lel't  him  by  his  grandfather. 
It  might  have  been  much  better  had  I  not  spent  it  in  the  service  of  my  Honourable 
Lord  of  Derby  and  liis  family ;  these  things  I  need  not  mention  to  j'ou,  for  that  most  of 
you  are  witnesses  to  it.  I  sliall  now  beg  your  patience  while  I  tell  you  here,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  that  I  never  in  all  my  life  acted  any  thing  with  intention  to  prejudice 
my  Sovereign  Lord  tlie  King,  nor  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  nor  the  now  Earl ;  yet 
notwithstanding,  being  in  England  at  the  time  of  his  saered  Majesty's  happy  restoration, 
I  went  to  London,  witii  many  others,  to  have  a  sight  of  my  gracious  King,  wliom  God 
preserve,  and  whom  until  then  I  never  had  seen.  But  I  was  not  long  there  when  I  was 
arrested  upon  an  action  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  clapped  up  in  the  Fleet ;  unto 
which  action,  I  being  a  stranger,  could  give  no  bail,  but  was  there  kept  nearly  a  whole 
year.  How  I  suffered  God  lie  knows  ;  but  at  last  having  gained  my  liberty,  I  thought 
good  to  advise  with  several  gentlemen  concerning  liis  Majesty's  gracious  Act  of 
Ind<Mnnity,  tliat  was  then  set  forth,  in  which  I  thought  myself  concerned  ;  unto  which 
they  told  me,  there  was  no  doubt  to  be  made  but  that  all  actions  committed  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  relating  in  any  kind  to  the  war,  were  pardoned  by  the  Act  of  Indemnit}',  and 
all  other  places  witliin  his  Majesty's  dominions  and  countries.  WhereujKin,  and  having 
been  forced  to  absent  myself  from  my  poor  wife  and  children  near  three  years,  being  all 
that  time  under  persecution,  I  did  with  great  content  and  satisfaction  return  into  this 
Island,  hoping  then  to  receive  the  comfort  and  sweet  enjo^-ment  of  my  friends  and  poor 
family.  But  alas  !  I  have  fallen  into  the  snare  of  the  fowler;  but  my  God  shall  ever 
be  praised, — though  he  kill  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him. 

"  I  may  justly  say  no  man  in  this  Island  knows  better  than  myself  the  power  the 
Lord  Derby  hath  in  this  Island,  subordinate  to  his  sacred  Majesty,  of  which  /  have 
given  a  full  account  in  my  declaration  presented  to  my  judges,  which  I  much  fear  will 
never  see  light,*  which  is  tio  small  trouble  to  me. 

"  It  was  his  Majesty's  most  gracious  Act  of  Indemnity  gave  me  the  confidence  and 
assurance  of  my  safety  ;  on  which,  and  an  appeal  I  made  to  his  sacred  Majesty  and 
Privy  Council,  from  the  unjustness  of  the  proceedings  had  against  me,  I  did  much  rely, 
being  his  Majesty's  subject  here,  and  a  denizen  of  England  both  by  birth  and  fortune. 
And  in  regard  I  have  disobeyed  the  power  of  my  Lord  of  Derby's  Act  of  Indemnity, 
which  you  now  look  upon,  and  his  Majesty's  Act  cast  out  as  being  of  no  force,  I  have 
with  greater  violence  been  persecuted  ;  yet  nevertheless  I  do  declare,  that  no  subject 
whatever  can  or  ought  to  take  upon  them  acts  of  indemnity  but  liis  sacred  Majesty 
only,  with  the  confirmation  of  Parliament. 
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"  It  is  very  fit  I  sliould  say  something  as  to  my  education  and  religion.  I  think 
I  need  not  inform  you,  for  you  all  know,  I  was  brought  up  a  son  of  the  Church  of 
England,  which  was  at  that  time  in  her  splendour  and  glory ;  and  to  my  endless 
comfort  I  have  ever  since  continued  a  faithful  member,  witness  several  of  my  actions  in 
the  late  times  of  liberty.  And  as  for  government,  I  never  was  against  monarchy,  which 
now,  to  my  soul's  great  satisfaction,  I  have  lived  to  see  is  settled  and  established.  I  am 
well  assured  that  men  of  upright  life  and  conversation  may  have  the  favourable 
countenance  of  our  gracious  King,  under  whose  happy  government,  God  of  his  infinite 
mercy  long  continue  these  his  kingdoms  and  dominions.  And  now  I  do  most  heartily 
thank  my  good  God  that  I  have  had  so  much  liberty  and  time  to  disburden  myself  of 
several  things  that  have  laid  heavy  upon  me  all  the  time  of  my  imprisonment,  in  which 
I  have  not  had  time,  or  liberty,  to  fpcah  or  write  any  of  my  thoughts  ;  and  from  my 
soul  I  wish  all  animosity  may  after  my  death  be  quite  laid  aside,  and  my  deatli  by  none 
be  called  in  question,  for  I  do  freely  forgive  all  that  have  had  any  hand  in  my 
persecution ;  and  may  our  good  God  preserve  you  all  in  peace  and  quiet  the  remainder 
of  your  daj's. 

"  Be  ye  all  of  you  his  Majesty's  liege  people,  loyal  and  faithful  to  his  sacred  Majesty; 
and,  according  to  your  oath  of  faith  and  fealty  to  my  Honourable  Lord  of  Derb)',  do 
you  likewise,  in  all  just  and  lawful  ways,  observe  his  commands ;  and  know  that  you 
must  one  day  give  an  account  of  all  your  deeds.  And  now  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God  be  with  you  all,  and  preserve  you  from  violent  death,  and  keep  you  in  peace  of 
conscience  all  your  days  ! 

"  I  will  now  hasten,  for  my  flesh  is  willing  to  be  dissolved,  and  my  spirit  to  be  with 
God,  wlio  hath  given  me  full  assurance  of  his  mercy  and  pardon  for  all  my  sins,  of 
which  his  unspeakable  goodness  and  loving-kinduess  my  poor  soul  is  exceedingly 
satisfied." 

Note.*  Here  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  passed  some  time  in  prayer ;  then  rising 
exceedingly  cheerful,  he  addressed  the  soldiers  appointed  for  his  execution,  saying — 
"  Now  for  you,  who  are  appointed  by  lot  my  executioners,  I  do  freely  forgive  you." 
Pie  requested  them  and  all  present  to  pray  for  him  ;  adding,  "  There  is  but  a  thin  veil 
betwixt  me  and  death ;  once  more  I  request  your  prayers,  for  now  I  take  my  last 
farewell." 

Tiie  soldiers  wished  to  bind  him  to  the  spot  on  which  he  stood.  He  said,  "  Trouble 
not  yourselves  or  me ;  for  I  that  dare  face  death  in  whatever  form  he  comes,  will  not 
start  at  your  fire  and  bullets ;  nor  can  the  power  you  have  deprive  me  of  my  courage." 
At  his  desire  a  piece  of  white  paper  was  given  him,  which  with  the  utmost  composure 
he  pinned  to  his  breast,  to  direct  them  where  to  aim,  and  after  a  short  prayer  addressed 
the  soldiers  thus — "  Hit  this,  and  you  do  your  own  and  mj-  work."  And  presently  after, 
stretching  forth  his  arms,  which  was  the  signal  he  gave  them,  he  was  shot  through  the 
heart  and  fell. 

Edward  Christian,  the  nephew,  and  George,  tiie  son,  of  the  deceased,  lost  no  time  in 
appealing  to  his  Majesty  in  Council  against  this  judicial  murder;  and  George  was 
furnished  with  an  order  "  to  pass  and  repass,"  &c.  "  and  bring  with  him  such  records 
and  persons  as  he  should  desire,  to  make  out  the  truth  of  his  complaint."  Edward 
returned  with  him  to  the  Island  for  that  purpose;  for  we  find  him,  in  April  1(563, 
compelled,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  day,  to  give  bond  "  tliat  he  would  at  all  times  appear 
and  answer  to  such  charges  as  might  be  preferred  against  him,  and  not  depart  the  Isle 
icithout  license."  George  was  prevented,  by  various  contrivances,  from  serving  the 
King's  order ;  but  on  presenting  a  second  petition,  the  Governor,  Deemster,  and 
Members  of  Council,  were  brought  up  to  London  by  a  Sergcant-at-Arms  ;  and  these  six 
persons,  together  with  the  Earl  of  Derby,  being  compelled  to  appear,  a  full  hearing 

*  This  note  is  annexed  to  all  tlic  copies  of  the  speech. 
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took  place  before  the  King  in  person,  the  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Lord 
Cliief  Baron,  and  other  Members  of  Council ;  judgment  was  extended  on  the  5th 
August,  and  that  judgment  was  on  the  14tli  of  the  same  month  ordered  "  to  be  printed 
in  folio,  in  such  manner  as  Acts  of  Parliament  are  usually  printed,  and  his  Majesty's 
Arms  prefixed." 

This  nittheidic  document  designates  the  persons  brought  up  as  "  3Iembers  of  flie 
pretended  Court  of  Jii.^tire;"  declares  "  that  the  general  Act  of  Pardon  and  Amnesty 
did  extend  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  ought  to  have  been  taken  notice  of  by  the  Judges  in 
that  Island,  although  it  had  not  been  pleaded;  that  the  Court  refused  to  admit  the 
deceased  'William  Christian's  plea  of  the  Act  of  Indemnity,"  &c.  "  Full  restitution  is 
ordered  to  be  made  to  his  heirs  of  all  his  estates,  real  and  personal."  Three  *  other 
persons  "  who  were  by  the  same  Court  of  Justice  imprisoned,  and  their  estates  seized 
and  confiscated  without  any  legal  trial,"  are  ordered,  together  with  the  Christians,  "  to 
be  restored  to  all  their  estates,  real  and  personal,  and  to  be  fully  repaired  in  all  the 
charges  and  expenses  which  they  have  been  at  since  their  first  imprisonment,  as  well  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  business  as  in  their  journey  hither,  or  in  any  other  way  there- 
unto relating."  The  mode  of  raising  funds  for  the  purposes  of  this  restitution  is  equally 
peculiar  and  instructive :  these  "  sums  of  money  are  ordered  to  be  furnished  by  the 
Deemsters,  Members,  and  Assistants  of  the  said  Court  of  Justice,"  who  are  directed 
"  to  raise  and  make  due  payment  thereof  to  the  parties." 

"  And  to  the  end  that  the  blood  that  has  been  unjustly  spilt  may  in  some  sort  be 
expiated,"  &c.,  the  Deemsters  are  ordered  to  be  committed  to  the  King's  Bench  to  be 
proceeded  against,  &c.  &c.,  and  receive  condign  punishment.  [It  is  believed  that  this 
part  of  the  order  was  afterwards  relaxed  or  rendered  nugatory.]  The  three  Members 
of  Council  were  released  on  giving  security  to  appear,  if  required,  and  to  make  the 
restitution  ordered.  "  And  in  regard  that  Edward  Christian,  being  one  of  the  Deemsters 
or  Judges  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  did,  n-hen  the  Court  refused  to  admit  of  the  deceased 
W.  Chrisiiati's  plea  of  the  Act  of  Indemniti/,  mahe  his  protestation  atjuinst  their  illegal 
proceedings,  and  did  withdraw  himself,  and  come  to  England  to  solicit  his  3Iajesty  and 
implore  his  justice,  it  is  ordered  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  do  forthwith,  by  commission, 
&c.,  restore  and  appoint  him  as  Deemster,  so  to  remain  and  continue,  he.  [which  order 
was  disobeyed.]  And  lastly,  that  Henry  Howell,  Deputy  Governor,  whose  fault  hath 
been  the  not  complying  icitk,  and  yielding  due  obedience  to,  the  order  \  of  his  Majesty 
and  this  Hoard  seyit  unto  the  Island,  [O  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  !]  be 
permitted  to  return  to  the  Isle,  and  enforce  the  present  Order  of  the  King  in  Council." 

Of  the  Earl  of  Derby  no  farther  mention  occurs  in  this  document.  The  sacrifices 
made  by  this  noble  family  in  support  of  the  royal  cause,  drew  a  large  share  of 
indulgence  over  the  exceptionable  parts  of  their  conduct ;  but  the  mortification  neces- 
sarily consequent  on  this  appeal,  the  incessant  complaints  of  the  people,  and  the  difficulty 
subsequently  experienced  by  them  in  obtaining  access  to  a  superior  tribunal,  receive 
a  curious  illustration  in  an  order  of  the  king  in  council,  dated  20th  August,  1670,  on 
a  petition  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  "  that  the  clerk  of  the  council  in  waiting  receive  no 
petition,  appeal,  or  complaint,  against  the  lord  or  government  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
without  having  first  good  security  from  the  complainant  to  answer  costs,  damages, 
and  charges." 

The  historical  notices  of  this  kingdom  J  of  Lilliput  are  curious  and  instructive  with 
reference  to  other  times  and  different  circumstances,  and  they  have  seemed  to  require 

•  Ewan  Cujphey,  Samuel  Ratcliffe.  and  John  Caesar,  men  of  considerable  landed  property. 

t  Tradition,  in  accordance  with  the  dirge  of  William  Dhone,  saj's,  that  the  order  to  stop  proceedings  and  suspend  the 
sentence  arrived  on  the  day  preceding  that  of  his  execution. 

I  Earl  James,  although  studious  of  kingcraft,  assigns  good  reasons  for  having  never  pretended  to  assume  that  title,  and 
among  others,  "  Nor  doth  it  please  a  king  that  any  of  his  subjects  should  too  much  love  that  name,  were  it  but  to  act  in  a 
play."— Peck,  436. 

Z  2 
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little  comment  or  antiquai-ian  remark ;  but  to  condense  what  may  be  collected  with 
regard  to  Edward  Christian,  the  accomplished  villain  of  Peveril;  the  insinuations  of  his 
accuser*  constitute  in  themselves  an  abundant  defence.  '\Mien  so  little  can  be  imputed 
by  such  an  adversary,  the  character  must  indeed  be  invulnerable.  Tradition  ascribes  to 
him  nothing  but  what  is  amiable,  patriotic,  honourable,  and  good,  in  all  the  relations  of 
public  and  private  life.  He  died,  after  an  imprisonment  of  seven  or  eight  years,  the 
victim  of  incorrigible  obstinacy,  according  to  one,  of  ruthless  tyranny,  according  to 
another  vocabulary ;  but  resembling  the  character  of  the  Novel  in  nothing  but  uncon- 
querable courage. 

Treachery  and  ingratitude  have  been  heaped  on  the  memory  of  "William  Christian 
with  sufficient  profusion.  Regarding  the  first  of  these  crimes :  if  all  that  has  been 
affirmed  or  insinuated  in  the  mock  trial,  rested  on  a  less  questionable  basis,  posterity 
would  scarcely  pronounce  an  unanimous  verdict  of  moral  and  political  guilt,  against  an 
association  to  subvert  such  a  government  as  is  described  by  its  own  author.  The  peculiar 
favours  for  which  he  or  his  fomily  were  ungrateful,  are  not  to  be  discovered  in  these 
proceedings;  except,  indeed,  in  the  form  of  "chastisements  of  the  Almighty — blessings 
in  disguise."  But  if  credit  be  given  to  the  dying  words  of  "SVilliam  Christian,  his  efforts 
were  strictly  limited  to  a  redress  of  grievances,— a  purpose  always  criminal  in  the  eye 
of  the  oppressor.  If  he  had  lived  and  died  on  a  larger  scene,  his  memory  would  probably 
have  survived  among  the  patriots  and  the  heroes.  In  some  of  the  manuscript  narratives 
1)6  is  designated  as  a  martyr  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  bis  countrymen;  who  add, 
in  their  homely  manner,  that  he  was  condemned  witliout  trial,  and  murdered  without 
remorse. 

We  have  purposely  abstained  from  all  attempt  to  enlist  the  passions  in  fiivour  of  the 
sufferings  of  a  people,  or  in  detestation  of  oppressions,  which  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 
ascribed  as  much  to  the  character  of  the  times  as  to  that  of  individuals.  The  naked  facts 
of  the  case  (unaided  by  the  wild  and  plaintive  notes  in  wliich  the  maidens  of  the  isle 
were  wont  to  bewail  "thc^  heart-rending  death  of  fair-haired  l]'llliam")  are 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  awaken  the  sympathy  of  every  generous  mind ;  and  it  were  a 
more  worthy  exercise  of  that  despotic  power  over  the  imagination,  so  eminently  possessed 
by  the  Great  Unknown,  to  embalm  the  remembrance  of  two  such  men  in  his  immortal 
pages,  than  to  load  their  memories  with  crimes,  such  as  no  human  being  ever  committed. 

I  am  enabled  to  add  the  translation  of  the  lament  over  the  fair-haired  'William  CIn-isfian. 
It  is  originally  composed  in  tlie  Manx  language,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  imprecations 
of  evil  upon  the  enemies  of  Christian,  and  propliecies  to  the  same  purpose: — 

ON  THE  DEATH  AND  MURDER  OF  RECEIVER  GKXERAI.  WILLIAM  CHRISTIAN,  OF  RONALDSWAY, 
WHO  WAS  SHOT  NEAR  HANOO  HILL,  JANUARY  2,  1G6-'. 

1.  3. 

>  Ehifling  a  scene,  who  woulil  confidence  place  A  kinil.  able  p.ntron  both  to  church  and  to  stale — 


In  family  power,  youth,  or  in  personal  grace  f  What  roused  their  resentment  but  talents  so  great  t 

No  character's  proof  against  enmity  foul ;  No  character's  proof  against  enmity  foul: 

And  thy  fate,  William  DhCne,  sickens  our  soul.  -  And  thy  fate,  &c. 

2.  4. 

You  are  Derby's  receiver  of  patriot  zeal.  Thy  pardon,  'tis  rumour'd,  came  over  the  maiu, 

Replete  with  good  sense,  and  reputed  genteel.  Nor  late,  but  conce.il'd  by  a  villain  J  in  grain  ; 

Your  justice  applauded  by  the  young  and  the  old :  Twas  fear  forced  the  jury  to  a  sentence  so  foul : 

And  thy  fate,  &c.  And  thy  fate,  &c. 

■  Peck,  passim.  t  The  literal  translation  given  to  mo  by  a  young  lady. 

1  A  person  named  in  the  next  stanza  is  said  to  have  intercepted  a  pardon  sent  from  England  for  William  Christian,  found, 
it  is  alleged,  in  the  foot  of  an  old  woman's  stocking.  The  tradition  is  highly  improbable.  If  Christian  had  been  executed 
against  the  tenor  of  a  pardon  actually  granted,  it  would  not  have  failed  to  be  charged  as  a  high  aggravation  in  the  subsequent 
proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council. 
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5. 
Triumphant  stood  Colcott,  he  wish'd  for  no  more, 
When  the  pride  of  the  Christians  lay  welt'ring  in  gore, 
To  malice  a  victim,  tliough  steady  and  bold; 

And  thy  fate,  &-c. 
6. 
With  adultery  stain'd,  and  polluted  with  gore, 
He  Ronaldsway  eyed,  as  Loghuecolly  before, 
'Twas  tlie  land  sought  the  culprit,  as  Ahab  before ; 
And  thy  fate,  tc. 
7. 
Proceed  to  the  once  famed  abode  of  the  Nuns, 
Call  the  Colcotts  aloud,  till  you  torture  your  lungs. 
Their  short  triumph 's  ended,  extinct  is  the  whole ; 
And  thy  fate,  ire. 
8. 
For  years  could  Robert  lay  crippled  in  bed. 
Nor  knew  the  world  peace  while  he  held  up  his  head, 
The  neighbourhood's  scourge  in  iniquity  bold; 

And  thy  fate,  &c. 
9. 
Not  one's  heard  to  grieve,  seek  the  country  all  through. 
Nor  lament  for  the  name  that  Bemacan  once  knew ; 
The  poor  rather  load  it  with  curses  untold  ; 

And  ihy  fate,  &-c. 
10. 
Ballaclogh  and  the  Criggans  mark  strongly  their  sin, 
Not  a  soul  of  the  name's  there  to  welcome  you  in  ; 
In  the  power  of  the  strangers  is  centred  the  whole; 
And  thy  fate,  S:c. 
II. 
The  opulent  Scarlett  on  which  the  sea  flows, 
Is  piecemeal  disposed  of  to  whom  the  Lord  knows ; 
It  is  here  without  bread  or  defence  from  the  cold  ; 
And  thy  fate,  S:c. 


12. 
They  assert  then  in  vain,  that  the  law  sought  thy  blood, 
l-'or  all  aiding  the  massacre  never  did  good  ; 
Like  the  rooted-up  gnlding  deprived  of  its  gold. 
They  languish'd,  were  blasted,  grew  wither'd  and  old. 

13. 
When  the  shoots  of  a  tree  so  corrupted  remain, 
Like  the  brier  or  thistle,  they  goad  us  with  pain; 
Deep,  dark,  undermining,  they  mimic  the  mole ; 

And  thy  fate,  &c. 

14. 
Round  the  infamous  wretches  who  spilt  Caesar's  blood, 


Dead  spectres  and 
Not  a  man  of  tlie  gang 


sad  array  stood, 
h'd  life's  utmost  goal ; 

And  thy  fate,  fire. 


15. 


Perdition,  too,  seized  thi 
To  decay  fell  (heir  hous 
Disappear'd  like  the  vapour  whi 


who  caused  thcc  to  bleed, 
their  lands  and  their  seed 

irn  's  tinged  with  gold  ; 

And  thy  fate,  S:c. 


16. 
From  grief  all  corroding,  to  hope  I  'U  repair, 
That  a  branch  of  the  Christians  will  soon  grace  the  chair, 
Witli  royal  instructions  his  foes  to  console  ; 

And  tliy  fate,  &:c. 

v. 

With  a  book  for  my  pillow,  I  dreamt  as  I  lay, 

That  a  branch  of  the  Christians  would  hold  Ronaldsway  ; 

His  conquests  his  topic  with  friends  o'er  a  bowl, 

And  thy  fate,  &c. 
18. 
And  now  for  a  wish  in  concluding  my  song,^ 
May  the  Almighty  withhold  me  from  doing  what's  wrong; 
Protect  ever>'  mortal  from  enmity  foul, 
For  thy  fate,  William  Dhone,  sickens  our  soul !  * 


No.  II. 


Al  the  Court  ul  Wliit.-lialt, 
the  5th  AuijusI,  KieS. 


George  Christian,  son  and  lieir  of  William  Christian,  deceased,  having  exhibited 
his  complaint  to  his  Majesty  in  Council,  that  his  father,  being  at  a  house  of  his  in 
his  Majesty's  Isle  of  Man,  was  imprisoned  by  certain  persons  of  that  island,  pretending 
themselves  to  be  a  Court  of  Justice;  that  he  was  by  them  accused  of  high  treason, 
pretended  to  be  committed  against  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Derby,  in  the  year 
1651;  and  that  they  thereupon  proceeded  to  judgment,  and  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
death,  notwithstanding  the  Act  of  General  Pardon  and  Indemnity,  whereof  he  claimed 
the  benefit:  and  Ids  appeal  to  his  Majesty,  and  humbly  imploring  his  Majesty's  princely 
compassion  towards  the  distressed  widow  and  seven  fatherless  children  of  the  deceased : 
His  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased,  with  the  advice  of  his  Council,  to  order  that  Thomas 
Noris  and  Hugh  Cannell,  the  two  judges,  (by  tliem  in  that  island  called  Deemsters,)  and 
Kichard  Stevenson,  Robert  Calcot,  and  Richard  Tyldesley,  three  of  the  members  of  the 
pretended  Court  of  Justice,  and  Henry  Howell,  deputy  of  the  said  island,  should  be 
forthwith  sent  for,  and  brought  up  by  a  sergeant-at-arms  here,  before  his  Majesty  in 
Council,  to  appear  and  answer  to  such  accusations  as  should  be  exhibited  against 
them;  wliich  said  six  persons  being  accordingly  brought  hither  the  fifteenth  day  of  July 
last,  appointed  for  a  full  hearing  of  the  whole  business,  the  Earl  of  Derby  then  also 
summoned  to  appear,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  the  Lord 
Chief-Baron  of  his  Majesty's  Exchequer,  with  the  King's  Council,  learned  in  the  laws, 
required  to  be  present,  and  all  the  parties  called  in  with  their  counsel  and  witnesses, 

•  It  mar  be  recollected,  that  these  verses  are  given  through  the  medium  of  a  meagre  translation,  and  are  deprived  of  the 
aid  of  the  music,  otherwise  we  would  certainly  think  the  memory  of  William  Dhone  little  honoured  by  his  native  bard. 
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after  full  hearing  of  the  matter  on  both  sides,  and  the  parties  withdrawn,  the  said  judges 
being  desired  to  deliver  their  opinion,  did,  in  presence  of  the  King's  Council,  learned  in 
the  laws,  declare  that  the  Act  of  General  Pardon  and  Indemnity  did,  and  ought  to  be 
understood  to,  extend  to  the  Isle  of  Mann,  as  well  as  into  any  other  of  his  Majesty's 
dominions  and  plantations  beyond  the  seas;  and  that,  being  a  publique  General  Act  of 
Parliament,  it  ought  to  have  been  taken  notice  of  by  the  judges  in  the  Isle  of  Mann, 
although  it  had  not  been  pleaded,  and  although  there  were  no  proclamations  made  thereof. 
His  Majesty  being  therefore  deeply  sensible  of  this  violation  of  his  Act  of  General 
Pardon,  whereof  his  Majesty  hath  always  been  very  tender,  and  doth  expect  and  re([uire 
that  all  his  subjects  in  all  his  dominions  and  plantations  shall  enjoy  the  full  bonelit  and 
advantage  of  the  same;  and  having  this  day  taken  the  business  into  further  consideration, 
and  all  parties  called  in  and  heard,  did,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  order, 
and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  all  persons  any  way  concerned  in  the  seizure  of  the  estate 
of  the  said  AVilliam  Christian,  deceased,  or  instrumental  in  the  ejection  of  the  widow 
and  children  out  of  their  houses  and  fortune,  do  take  care  that  entire  restitution  is  to  be 
made  of  all  the  said  estate,  as  well  real  or  personal,  as  also  all  damages  sustained,  with 
full  satisfaction  for  all  profits  by  thera  received  since  the  said  estate  hath  been  in  their 
hands  ;  and  that,  whereas  the  said  AVilliam  Christian,  deceased,  was  one  of  the  two  lives 
remaining  in  an  estate  in  Lancashire,  that  the  detriment  accruing  by  the  untimely  death 
of  tiie  said  William  Christian  therein,  or  in  like  cases,  shall  be  estimated,  and  in  like 
manner  fully  repaired.  That  in  regard  of  the  great  trouble  and  charges  the  complainants 
have  been  at  in  pursuit  of  this  business,  ordered,  that  they  do  exhibit  to  this  Board  a 
true  account,  upon  oath,  of  all  expenses  and  damages  by  them  sustained  in  the  journies  of 
themselves  and  witnesses,  and  of  all  other  their  charges  in  the  following  of  this  business. 

And  whereas  Ewan  Curghey,  .Sammual  RadclifTc,  and  John  Casar,  were  by  the  same 
Court  of  Justice  imprisoned,  and  had  their  estates  seized  and  confiscated,  without  any 
legal  trial,  it  is  ordered,  that  the  said  Ewan  Curghey,  Sammual  Radcliife,  and  John 
Casar,  be  likewise  reinstated  to  all  their  estates,  real  and  pcrsonall,  and  fully  repaired  in 
all  the  charges  and  expenses  which  they  have  been  at  since  their  first  imprisonment,  as 
well  in  the  prosecution  of  this  business,  as  in  their  journey  thither,  or  any  other  way 
whatsoever  thereunto  relating.  The  which  satisfaction,  expenses,  and  all  the  sums  of 
money  to  be  raised  by  virtue  of  this  order,  are  to  be  furnished  by  the  Deemsters, 
Members,  and  Assistants  of  the  said  Court  of  Justice,  who  are  hereby  ordered  to  raise 
all  sucli  the  said  sums,  and  thereof  to  make  due  payment,  and  give  full  satisfaction  unto 
the  parties  respectively  hereby  appointed  to  receive  it. 

And  to  the  end,  the  guilt  of  blood  which  hath  been  unjustly  spilt,  may  in  some  sort 
be  expiated,  and  his  Majesty  receive  some  kind  of  satisfaction  for  the  untimely  loss  of  a 
subject,  it  is  ordered,  that  the  said  Thomas  Norris  and  Hugh  Cannell,  who  decreed  this 
violent  death,  be  committed,  and  remain  prisoners  in  the  King's  Bench,  to  be  proceeded 
against  in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  so  to  receive  condign  punishment  according  to 
the  merit  of  so  heinous  a  fact. 

That  Richard  Stevenson,  Robert  Calcott,  and  Richard  Tyldcsley,  be  discharged  from 
farther  restraint,  giving  good  security  to  appear  at  this  Board  whensoever  summoned, 
and  not  depart  this  city  until  full  satisfaction  be  given,  and  all  orders  of  this  Board 
whatsoever  relating  to  this  business  fully  executed  in  the  island.  And  in  regard,  that 
upon  the  examination  of  this  business,  it  doth  appear  tliat  Edward  Christian,  being  one 
of  the  Deemsters  or  Judges  in  the  Isle  of  ISIaun,  did,  when  the  Court  refused  to  admit 
of  the  deceased  William  Christian's  plea  of  the  Act  of  Indemnity,  make  his  protestation 
against  their  illegal  proceedings,  and  did  withdraw  himself,  and  come  into  England  to 
solicit  his  Majesty,  and  implore  his  justice,  it  is  ordered,  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  do 
forthwith,  by  commission,  in  due  and  accustomed  manner,  restore,  constitute,  and 
appoint  the  said  Edward  Christian,  one  of  the  Deemsters  or  Judges  of  the  said  island, 
so  to  remain  and  continue  in  the  due  execution  of  the  said  place. 
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And  lastly,  it  is  ordered  that  tlic  said  Henry  Ilowdl,  Deputy-Governor,  whose  charge 
hath  been  the  not  complying  with,  and  yiehling  duo  obedience  to,  the  orders  of  his 
Majesty,  and  this  Board  sent  into  this  island,  giving  good  security  to  appear  at  this 
Board  whensoever  summoned,  be  forthwith  discharged  from  all  further  restraint,  and 
permitted  to  return  into  tlie  island  ;  and  he  is  hereby  strictly  commanded  to  employ  the 
power  and  authority  he  hath,  which  by  virtue  of  his  commission  he  hath  in  tliat  island, 
in  performance  of,  and  obedience  to,  all  commands  and  orders  of  his  Majesty  and  this 
Board  ill  this  whole  business,  or  any  way  relating  thereunto. 

(Signed  by) 

LORD  CHANCELLOR. 
LORD  TREASURER. 
LORD  I'RIVV  SEAL. 
Dl'KE  OF  ALBEMARLE. 
LORD  CHAMBERLAIN. 


EARL  OF  BERKSHIRE. 
EARL  OF  ST.  ALBAN. 


EARL  OF  AXGLF.SEY. 

EARL  OF  SAKDWICH. 

EARL  OF  RATH. 

EARL  OF  MIDDLETON. 

EARL  OF  CARBERRY. 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

LORD  VVENTWORTH. 


LORD  BERKELEY. 

LORD  ASHLEY. 

SIR  WILLIAM  CROMPTON. 

MR.   TREASURER. 

MR.  VICE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

MR.  SECRETARY  MORICE. 

MR.  SECRETARY  BENNETT. 


No.  III. 


Present. 


Richard  Browne, 

Clerk  of  the  Council 


At  the  Court  at  Wliilchall, 
AuguJit  Utii,  1603. 


THE  KING  S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 


LORD  chancellor. 

EARL  OF  MIDDLETON. 

lord  TREASURER. 

EARL  OF  CARBERRY. 

LORD  PRIVY  SEAL. 

LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 

DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAM. 

LORD  WENTWORTH. 

DUKE  OF  ALBEMARLE. 

LORD  BERKELEY. 

LORD  CHAMBERLAIN. 

LORD  ASHLEY. 

EARL  OF  BERKSHIRE. 

SIR  WILLI.«I  CROMPTON. 

EARL  OF  ST.  ALBAN. 

ME.  TREASURER. 

EARL  OF  SANDWICH. 

MR.  VICE  CHAMBERLAIN. 

EARL  OF  ANGLESEY. 

MR.  SECRETARY  MORICE. 

EARL  OF  BATH. 

MR.  SECRETARY  BENNETT. 

To  the  end  the  world  may  the  better  take  notice  of  his 
Majesty's  royal  intention,  to  observe  the  Act  of  Indem- 
nity and  General  Pardon  inviolably  for  the  publique  good 
and  satisfaction  of  his  subjects — it  was  this  day  ordered, 
that  a  copy  of  the  order  of  this  Board  of  the  5th  inst., 
touching  the  illegal  proceedings  in  the  Isle  of  Mann 
against  AVilliam  Christian,  and  putting  him  to  death 
contrary  to  the  said  Act  of  General  Pardon,  be  sent 
unto  his  Majesty's  printer,  who  is  commanded  forthwith 
to  print  the  same  in  the  English  letters,  in  folio,  in  such 
manner  as  Acts  of  Parliament  are  usually  printed,  and 
bis  Majesty's  Arms  prefixed. 

Richard  Browne. 


PREFATORY  LETTER 


rHO.M  THE  KEV.  DR.  DllYASDUST  OF  YORK,  TO  CAPTAIN'  CLUTTERDUCK, 


nESIDlNG    AT    rAIRYLODGE, 


VeUV  WORTHY  AND  DEAR  SiR, 

>;^y^^>^r>j^('"^0'C>>  e,"_,,^r.  O  your  last  letter  I  luiglit  liavc  nnsworcd,  with 

k^  -J^^>  »^  1  /^' /   if  X^ '      ll"^    classic,    "Hand    equidem    incideo,    mimr 

"'        mnfjis."    For  though  my  converse,  from  infaney, 

has  been  with  things  of  antiquity,  yet  I  love  not 

ghosts  or  spectres  to  be  conuiientators  tliereon  ; 

and  truly  your  account  of  the  conversation  you 

held  with  our  great  parent,  in  the  crypt,  or  most 

.  jg  intimate   recefs  of  the  ])ublishers  at  Edinburgli,  had  upon  me  much 

yO^    the  effect  of  tlie  apparition  of  Hector's  phantom  on  the  hero  of  the 

%  .Eneid— 

"  Obstupui,  stetcnintquc  coma;." 

And,  -as  I  .'^aid  above,  I  repeat  that  I  wondered  at  the  Vision,  without 
envying  you  the  pleasure  of  seeing  our  great  progenitor.  But  it  seems 
that  lie  is  now  permitted  to  shew  himself  to  his  family  more  freely  tiian 
formerly  ;  or  that  the  old  gentleman  is  turned  somewliat  garrulous  in  tliese 
latter  days  ;  or,  in  short,  not  to  exiiaust  your  patience  with  conjectures  of  the 
cause,  I  also  have  seen  the  Vision  of  the  Author  of  AVaverley.  1  do  not  mean 
to  take  any  undue  state  on  myself,  when  I  observe,  that  this  interview  was 
marked  with  circumstances  in  some  degree  more  formally  complaisant  than  those  which 
attended  your  meeting  with  him  in  our  worthy  publisher's;  for  yours  had  the  appearance 
of  a  fortuitous  rencontre,  whereas  mine  was  preceded  by  the  communication  of  a  large 
roll  of  papers,  containing  a  new  history,  called  Peverii,  of  the  Peak. 

I  no  sooner  found  that  this  manuscript  consisted  of  a  narrative,  running  to  the  length 
of  perhaps  three  hundred  and  thirty  pages  in  each  volume,  or  thereabouts,  than  it 
instantly  occurred  to  me  from  whom  this  boon  came  ;  and  having  set  myself  to  peruse 
the  written  sheets,  I  began  to  entertain  strong  expectations  that  I  might,  peradventure, 
next  see  the  author  himself. 

Again,  it  seems  to  me  a  marked  circumstance,  that,  whereas  an  inner  apartment  of 
Mr.  Constable's  shop  was  thought  a  place  of  sufficient  solemnity  for  your  audience,  our 
venerable  senior  was  pleased  to  afford  mine  in  the  recesses  of  my  own  lodgings,  inti-a 
parietes,  as  it  were,  and  without  the  chance  of  interruption.  I  must  also  remark,  that 
the  features,  form,  and  dress  of  the  Eidolon,  as  you  well  term  the  apparition  of  our 
parent,  seemed  to  me  more  precisely  distinct  than  was  vouchsafed  to  you  on  the  former 
occasion.  Of  this  hereafter;  but  Heaven  forbid  I  should  glory  or  set  up  any  claim  of 
superiority  over  the  other  descendants  of  our  common  parent,  from  such  dcci<led  marks 
of  his  preference — Laiis  propria  aordct.  1  am  well  satisfied  that  the  honour  was 
bestowed  not  on  my  person,  but  my  cloth — that  the  preference  did  not  elevate  Jonas 
Dryasdust  over  Clutterbuek,  but  the  Doctor  of  Divinity  over  the  Captain.  Cedant 
arma  tofjw — a  maxim  never  to  be  forgotten  at  any  time,  but  especially  to  be  remem- 
bered when  tlie  soldier  is  upon  iiall'-pay. 
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But  I  bethink  me  that  I  am  keeping  you  all  this  while  in  the  porch,  and  wearying 
you  with  long  inductions,  when  you  would  have  me  prope/'iire  in  mcdlatn  rem.  As  you 
will,  it  shall  be  done  ;  for,  as  his  Grace  is  wont  to  say  of  nie  wittily,  "  No  man  tells  a 
story  so  well  as  Dr.  Dryasdust,  when  he  has  once  got  up  to  tlie  starting-post." — Jocose 
hoc.     But  to  continue. 

I  had  skimmed  the  cream  of  the  narrative  which  I  had  received  about  a  week  before, 
and  that  with  no  small  cost  and  pain  ;  for  the  hand  of  our  parent  is  become  so  small  and 
so  crabbed,  that  I  was  obliged  to  use  strong  magnifiers.  Feeling  my  eyes  a  little 
exhausted  towards  the  close  of  the  second  volume,  I  leaned  back  in  my  easy-chair,  and 
began  to  consider  whether  several  of  the  objections  which  have  been  particularly  urged 
against  our  fatlier  and  patron,  might  not  be  considered  as  applying,  in  an  especial 
manner,  to  the  papers  I  had  just  perused.  "  Here  are  figments  enough,"  said  I  to 
myself,  "  to  confuse  the  march  of  a  whole  history — anachronisms  enough  to  overset  all 
chronology  !     The  old  gentleman  hatli  broken  all  bounds — abiit — erasit — eriipit." 

As  these  thoughts  passed  througli  my  mind,  I  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing,  which  is  not 
uncommon  with  me  after  dinner,  when  I  am  altogether  alone,  or  have  no  one  with  me 
but  my  curate.  I  was  awake,  however ;  for  I  remember  seeing,  in  the  embers  of  the 
fire,  a  representation  of  a  mitre,  with  the  towers  of  a  cathedral  in  the  background ; 
moreover,  I  recollect  gazing  for  a  certain  time  on  the  comely  countenance  of  Dr.  White- 
rose,  my  uncle  by  the  mother's  side — the  same  who  is  mentioned  in  The  Heart  or 
MiD-LoTHiAN — whose  portrait,  graceful  in  wig  and  canonicals,  hangs  above  my  mantel- 
piece. Farther,  I  remember  marking  the  flowers  in  the  frame  of  carved  oak,  and 
casting  my  eye  on  the  pistols  which  hang  beneath,  being  the  fire-arms  witli  wliich,  in 
the  eventful  year  1746,  my  uncle  meant  to  have  espoused  the  cause  of  Prince  Charles 
Edward  ;  for,  indeed,  so  little  did  he  esteem  personal  safety,  in  comparison  of  steady 
high-church  principle,  that  he  waited  but  the  news  of  the  Adventurer's  reacliing  London 
to  hasten  to  join  his  standard. 

Such  a  dose  as  I  then  enjoyed,  I  find  compatible  with  indulging  the  best  and  deepest 
cogitations  which  at  any  time  arise  in  my  mind.  I  chew  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter 
fancy,  in  a  state  betwixt  sleeping  and  waking,  whicli  I  consider  as  so  highly  favourable 
to  philosophy,  that  I  have  no  doubt  some  of  its  most  distinguished  systems  have  been 
composed  under  its  influence.  My  servant  is,  therefore,  instructed  to  tread  as  if  upon 
down  —  my  door-hinges  are  carefully  oiled — and  all  appliances  used  to  prevent  me  from 
being  prematurely  and  harsldy  called  back  to  the  broad  waking-day  of  a  laborious  world. 
My  custom,  in  this  particular,  is  so  well  known,  that  the  very  schoolboys  cross  the  alley 
on  tiptoe,  betwixt  the  hours  of  four  and  five.  My  cell  is  the  very  dwelling  of  Morpheus. 
There  is  indeed  a  bawling  knave  of  a  broom-man,  qiiem  crjo — But  this  is  matter  for  the 
Quarter- Sessions. 

As  my  head  sunk  back  upon  the  easy-chair  in  the  philosophical  mood  which  I  have 
just  described,  and  the  eyes  of  my  body  began  to  close,  in  order,  doubtless,  that  those  of 
my  understanding  might  be  the  more  widely  opened,  I  was  startled  by  a  knock  at  the 
door,  of  a  kind  more  authoritatively  boisterous  than  is  given  at  that  hour  by  any  visiter 
acquainted  with  my  habits.  I  started  up  in  my  seat,  and  heard  the  step  of  my  servant 
hurrying  along  the  passage,  followed  by  a  very  heavy  and  measured  pace,  which  shook 
the  long  oak-floored  gallery  in  such  a  manner,  as  forcibly  to  arrest  my  attention.  "  A 
stranger,  sir,  just  arrived  from  Edinburgh  by  the  North  Mail,  desires  to  speak  with 
your  Reverence."  Such  were  the  words  with  which  Jacob  threw  the  door  to  the  wall ; 
and  the  startled  tone  in  which  he  pronounced  them,  although  there  was  nothing 
particular  in  the  annunciation  itself,  prepared  me  for  the  approach  of  a  visiter  of 
uncommon  dignity  and  importance. 

The  Author  of  Waverley  entered,  a  bulky  and  tall  man,  in  a  travelling  great-coat, 
which  covered  a  suit  of  snuff-brown,  cut  in  imitation  of  that  worn  by  tli-e  great  Rambler. 
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His  flapped  hat — for  he  disdained  the  modern  frivolities  of  a  travelling-cap — was  bound 
over  his  head  with  a  large  silk  handkerchief,  so  as  to  protect  his  ears  from  cold  at  once, 
and  from  the  babble  of  his  pleasant  companions  in  the  public  coach  from  wliich  he  had 
just  alighted.  Tiiere  was  somewhat  of  a  sarcastic  shrewdness  and  sense,  which  sat  on 
the  heavy  penthouse  of  his  shaggy  gray  eyebrow — his  features  were  in  other  respects 
largely  shaped,  and  rather  heavy,  tlian  promising  wit  or  genius ;  but  he  had  a  notable 
projection  of  the  nose,  similar  to  that  line  of  the  Latin  poet, — 

"  immodicum  surgit  pro  cuspide  rostrum." 

A  stout  walking-Stick  stayed  his  hand — a  double  Barcelona  protected  his  neck — his  belly 
was  something  prominent,  "  but  that's  not  much," — his  breeches  were  substantial 
thickset — and  a  pair  of  top-boots,  which  were  slipped  down  to  ease  his  sturdy  calves, 
did  not  conceal  his  comfortable  travelling  stockings  of  lamb's  wool,  wrought,  not  on  the 
loom,  but  on  wires,  and  after  the  venerable  ancient  fashion,  known  in  Scotland  by  the 
name  of  ridtje-and-furrow.  His  age  seemed  to  be  considerably  above  fifty,  but  could 
not  amount  to  tliree-score,  which  I  observed  with  pleasure,  trusting  there  may  be  a  good 
deal  of  work  had  out  of  him  yet ;  especially  as  a  general  haleness  of  appearance — the 
compass  and  strengtli  of  bis  voice — the  steadiness  of  his  step — the  rotundity  of  his  calf 
— the  deptli  of  liis  hem,  and  the  sonorous  emphasis  of  his  sneeze,  were  all  signs  of  a 
constitution  built  for  permanence. 

It  struck  me  forcibly,  as  I  gazed  on  this  portly  person,  that  he  realized,  in  my 
imagination,  the  Stout  Gentleman  in  No.  II.  who  afforded  such  subject  of  varying 
speculation  to  our  most  amusing  and  elegant  Utopian  traveller.  Master  Geoffrey  Crayon. 
Indeed,  but  for  one  little  trait  in  the  conduct  of  the  said  Stout  Gentleman — I  mean  the 
gallantry  towards  his  landlady,  a  thing  which  would  greatly  derogate  from  our  Senior's 
cliaracter — I  should  be  disposed  to  conclude  that  Master  Crayon  had,  on  that  memorable 
occasion,  actually  passed  his  time  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Author  of  Waverlcy.  But  our 
worthy  patriarch,  be  it  spoken  to  his  praise,  far  from  cultivating  tlie  society  of  the  fair 
sex,  seems,  in  avoiding  tlie  company  of  womankind,  rather  to  imitate  tlie  humour  of  our 
friend  and  relation,  Master  Jonathan  Oklbuck,  as  I  was  led  to  conjecture,  from  a  circum- 
stance which  occurred  immediately  after  his  entrance. 

Having  acknowledged  his  presence  with  fitting  thanks  and  gratulations,  I  proposed  to 
my  venerated  visiter,  as  a  refreshment  best  suited  to  the  hour  of  the  day,  to  summon  my 
cousin  and  housekeeper,  ]\Iiss  Catharine  Whiterose,  with  the  tea-equipage  ;  but  he  rejected 
my  proposal  witli  disdain,  worthj'  of  the  Laird  of  Monkbarns.  "  No  scandal-brotli,"  he 
exclaimed;  "no  unidca'd  woman's  chatter  for  me.  Fill  the  frothed  tankard — slice  the 
fatted  rump — I  desire  no  society  but  yours,  and  no  refreshment  but  what  the  cask  and 
the  gridiron  can  supply." 

The  beefsteak,  and  toast  and  tankai-d,  were  speedily  got  ready ;  and,  whether  an 
apparition  or  a  bodily  presentation,  my  visiter  displayed  dexterity  as  a  trencherman,  which 
miglit  have  attracted  the  envy  of  a  hungry  hunter,  after  a  fox-chase  of  forty  miles. 
Neither  did  he  fail  to  make  some  deep  and  solemn  appeals,  not  only  to  the  tankard  aforesaid, 
but  to  two  decanters  of  London  particular  IMadeira  and  old  Port ;  the  first  of  which  I  had 
extracted  from  its  ripening  place  of  depositation,  within  reach  of  the  genial  warmth  of 
the  oven  ;  the  other,  from  a  deep  cr3'pt  in  mine  own  ancient  cellar,  which  whilom  may 
have  held  the  vintages  of  the  victors  of  the  world,  the  arch  being  composed  of  Konian 
brick.  I  could  not  help  admiring  and  congratulating  tlie  old  gentleman  upon  the 
vigorous  appetite  which  he  displayed  for  the  genial  clieer  of  old  England.  "  Sir,"  was 
his  replj',  "  I  must  eat  as  an  Englishman,  to  qualify  myself  for  taking  ni}'  place  at  one 
of  the  most  select  companies  of  right  English  spirits,  whicli  ever  girdled  in,  and  hewed 
asunder,  a  mountainous  sirloin,  and  a  generous  plum-pudding." 

I  inquired,  but  with  all  deference  and  modesty,  whither  he  was  bound,  and  to  what 
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distinguished  Society  he  applied  a  description  so  general.  I  shall  proceed,  in  humble 
imitation  of  your  example,  to  give  the  subsequent  dialogue  in  a  dramatic  form,  unless 
wlien  description  becomes  necessary. 

Antlior  of  Wacerley.  To  whom  should  I  ajiplj'  such  a  description,  save  to  the  only 
Society  to  whom  it  can  be  thoroughly  applicable — those  unerring  ju<lgcs  of  old  books 
and  old  wine — the  Koxburghe  Club  of  London  ?  Have  you  not  heard  that  I  have  been 
chosen  a  member  of  that  Society  of  select  Bibliomaniacs?* 

Dri/usdust.  {Rummaging  in  his  pocket.')  I  did  hear  something  of  it  from  Captain 
Clutterbuck,  who  wrote  to  me — ay,  here  is  his  letter — that  such  a  report  was  cui-rent 
among  the  Scottish  antiquaries,  who  were  much  alarmed  lest  you  should  be  seduced  into 
the  heresy  of  preferring  English  beef  to  seven-year-old  black-fiiced  mutton,  Jlaraschino  to 
whisky,  and  turtle-soup  to  cock-a-leekic  ;  in  which  case,  they  must  needs  renounce  you  as 
a  lost  man. — "  But,"  adds  our  friend,  {looking  at  the  letter) — his  hand  is  rather  of  a 
military  description,  better  used  to  handle  the  sword  than  the  pen — "  Our  friend  is  so 
much  upon  the  SHUN" — the  slum,  I  tliink  it  is — "tluit  it  must  be  no  light  temptation 
which  will  withdraw  him  from  his  incognito." 

Author.  No  light  temptation,  unquestionably  ;  but  this  is  a  powerful  one,  to  hob-or- 
nob  with  tlie  lords  of  the  literary  treasures  of  Althorpe  and  liodnet,  in  Madeira  negus, 
brewed  by  the  classical  Dibdin — to  share  those  profound  debates  which  stamp  accurately 
on  each  "  small  volume,  dark  with  tarnish'd  gold,"  its  collar,  not  of  S.  S.  but  of  R.  R. — 
to  toast  the  immortal  memory  of  Caxton,  Valdarar,  Pynson,  and  the  other  fatliers  of 
that  great  art,  which  has  made  all,  and  each  of  us,  what  we  are.  These,  my  dear  son, 
are  temptations,  to  which  you  see  me  now  in  the  act  of  resigning  that  quiet  chimney- 
corner  of  life,  in  which,  unknowing  and  unknown — save  by  means  of  the  hopeful  family 
to  which  I  have  given  birth — I  proposed  to  wear  out  the  end  of  life's  evening  gray. 

So  saying,  our  venerable  friend  took  another  emphatic  touch  of  the  tankard,  as  if  the 
very  expression  had  suggested  that  specific  remedy  against  the  evils  of  life,  recommended 
in  the  celebrated  response  of  Johnson's  anchorite — 

*'  Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  bcor." 

When  he  had  placed  on  the  table  the  silver  tankard,  and  fetched  a  deep  sigh  to  collect 
the  respiration  which  the  long  draught  had  interrupted,  I  could  not  help  echoing  it,  in  a 
note  so  pathetically  compassionate,  that  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  me  with  surprise.  "  How 
is  this?"  said  he,  somewhat  angrily;  "do  you,  the  creature  of  my  will,  grudge  me  my 
preferment  ?  Have  I  dedicated  to  3"ou,  and  your  fellows,  the  best  hours  of  my  life  for 
these  seven  years  past  ;  and  do  you  presume  to  grumble  or  repine,  because,  in  those 
which  are  to  come,  I  seek  for  some  enjoyments  of  life  in  society  so  congenial  to  my 
pursuits?"  I  humbled  myself  before  the  offended  Senior,  and  professed  my  innocence 
in  all  that  could  possibly  give  him  displeasuie.  He  seemed  partly  appeased,  but  still  bent 
on  me  an  eye  of  suspicion,  while  he  questioned  me  in  the  words  of  old  Norton,  in  the 
ballad  of  the  "  Rising  in  the  North  Country." 

Author.    What  wouldst  thou  have,  Francis  Norton? 

Thou  art  my  youngest  son  and  heir; 
Something  lies  brooding  at  thy  heart — ■ 

Whate'er  it  be,  to  me  declare. 

Drga.tfhi.'it.  Craving,  then,  your  paternal  forgiveness  for  my  presumption,  I  only 
sighed  at  the  possibility  of  your  venturing  yourself  amongst  a  body  of  critics,  to  whom, 
in  the  capacity  of  skilful  antiquaries,  the  investigation  of  truth  is  an  especial  duty,  and 
wlio  may  therefore  visit  with  the  more  severe  censure,  those  aberrations  which  it  is  so 
often  your  pleasure  to  make  from  the  path  of  true  history. 

■  The  author  has  pride  in  recording,  that  he  had  the  honour  to  be  elected  amcmber  of  this  distinguished  association,  merely 
as  the  Autlior  of  Waverley,  without  any  other  designation  ;  and  it  was  an  additional  inducement  to  throw  ofT  the  mask  of 
an  anonymous  author,  that  it  gives  him  a  right  to  occupy  the  vacant  chair  at  that  festive  board. 
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Author.  I  understand  you.  You  mean  to  say  these  learned  persons  will  Lave  but 
little  toleration  for  a  romance,  or  a  fictitious  narrative,  founded  upon  historj-? 

DryusduM.  Why,  sir,  I  do  rather  apprehend,  that  their  respect  for  the  foundation 
will  be  such,  that  they  may  be  apt  to  quarrel  with  the  inconsistent  nature  of  the  super- 
structure ;  just  as  every  classical  traveller  pours  forth  expressions  of  sorrow  and 
indignation,  when,  in  travelling  through  Greece,  he  chances  to  see  a  Turkish  kiosk 
rising  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple. 

Author.  But  since  we  cannot  rebuild  the  temple,  a  kiosk  may  be  a  pretty  thing,  may 
it  not  ?  Not  quite  correct  in  architecture,  strictly  and  classically  criticised ;  but 
presenting  something  uncommon  to  the  eye,  and  something  fantastic  to  the  imagination, 
on  which  the  spectator  gazes  with  pleasure  of  the  same  description  which  arises  from  the 
perusal  of  an  Eastern  tale. 

Dryasdust.  I  am  unable  to  dispute  with  you  in  metaphor,  sir  ;  but  I  must  say,  in 
discharge  of  my  conscience,  that  you  stand  much  censured  for  adulterating  the  pure 
sources  of  historical  knowledge.  You  approach  them,  men  say,  like  the  drunken  yeoman, 
who,  once  upon  a  time,  polluted  the  crystal  spring  which  supplied  the  thirst  of  his  famil)-, 
with  a  score  of  sugar  loaves  and  a  hogshead  of  rum ;  and  thereby  converted  a  simple 
and  wholesome  beverage  into  a  stupifying,  brutifyiug,  and  intoxicating  fluid  ;  sweeter, 
indeed,  to  the  taste  than  the  natural  lymph,  but,  for  that  very  reason,  more  seductively 
dangerous. 

Author.  I  allow  your  metaphor,  Doctor;  but  yet,  though  good  punch  cannot  supply 
the  want  of  spring  water,  it  is,  when  modestly  used,  no  malum  in  se ;  and  I  should  have 
thought  it  a  shabby  thing  of  the  parson  of  tlie  parish,  had  he  helped  to  drink  out  the 
well  on  Saturday  night,  and  preached  against  the  honest  hospitable  yeoman  on  Sunday 
morning.  I  should  have  answered  him,  that  the  very  flavour  of  the  liquor  should  have 
put  him  at  once  upon  his  guard  ;  and  that,  if  he  had  taken  a  drop  over  much,  he  ought 
to  blame  his  own  imprudence  more  than  the  hospitality  of  liis  entertainer. 

Dn/atfdust.     I  profess  I  do  not  exactly  see  how  this  ajiplies. 

Author.  No ;  you  are  one  of  those  numerous  disputants,  who  will  never  follow  their 
metaphors  a  step  farther  than  it  goes  their  own  way.  I  will  explain.  A  poor  fellow, 
like  myself,  weary  with  ransacking  his  own  barren  and  bounded  imagination,  looks  out 
for  some  general  subject  in  the  huge  and  boundless  field  of  history,  which  holds  forth 
examples  of  every  kind — lights  on  some  personage,  or  some  combination  of  circumstances, 
or  some  striking  trait  of  manners,  wliieh  he  thinks  may  be  advantageously  used  as  the 
basis  of  a  fictitious  narrative — bedizens  it  with  such  colouring  as  his  skill  suggests — 
ornaments  it  with  such  romantic  circumstances  as  may  heighten  the  general  etfect — 
invests  it  with  such  shades  of  character,  as  will  best  contrast  it  with  each  other — and 
thinks,  perliaps,  he  has  done  some  service  to  the  public,  if  he  can  present  to  them  a 
lively  fictitious  picture,  for  which  the  original  anecdote  or  circumstance  which  he  made 
free  to  press  into  his  service,  only  furnished  a  slight  sketch.  Now  I  cannot  perceive  any 
harm  in  this.  The  stores  of  history  are  accessible  to  every  one  ;  and  are  no  more 
exhausted  or  impoverished  by  the  hints  thus  borrowed  from  them,  than  the  fountain  is 
drained  by  the  water  which  we  subtract  for  domestic  purposes.  And  in  reply  to  the 
sober  charge  of  falsehood,  against  a  narrative  announced  positively  to  be  fictitious,  one 
can  only  answer,  by  Prior's  exclamation, 

*'  Odzooks,  must  one  swear  to  the  truth  of  a  songT' 

Dryasdust.  Nay  ;  but  I  fear  me  that  you  are  here  eluding  the  charge.  Men  do  not 
seriously  accuse  you  of  misrepresenting  liistory  ;  although  I  assure  you  I  have  seen  some 
grave  treatises,  in  which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  contradict  your  assertions. 

Author.  That  certainly  was  to  point  a  discharge  of  artillery  against  a  wreath  of 
mornin"  mist. 
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Dryasdust.  But  besides,  and  especially,  it  is  said  that  you  are  in  danger  of  causing 
liistory  to  be  neglected  —  readers  being  contented  with  such  frothy  and  superficial 
knowledge  as  they  acquire  from  your  works,  to  the  effect  of  inducing  them  to  neglect  the 
severer  and  more  accurate  sources  of  information. 

Author.  I  deny  the  consequence.  On  the  contrary,  I  rather  hope  that  I  have 
turned  the  attention  of  the  public  on  various  points,  which  have  received  elucidation  from 
writers  of  more  learning  and  research,  in  consequence  of  my  novels  having  attached 
some  interest  to  them.  I  might  give  instances,  but  I  hate  vanity — I  hate  vanity.  Tlie 
history  of  the  divining  rod  is  well  known — it  is  a  slight  valueless  twig  in  itself,  but 
indicates,  by  its  motion,  where  veins  of  precious  metal  are  concealed  below  the  earth, 
V  hich  afterwards  enrich  the  adventurers  by  whom  they  are  laboriously  and  carefully 
wrought.     I  claim  no  more  merit  for  my  historical  hints  ;  but  this  is  something. 

Dryasdust.  We  severer  antiquaries,  sir,  may  grant  that  this  is  true  ;  to  wit,  that 
your  works  may  occasionally  have  put  men  of  solid  judgment  upon  researches  which  they 
would  not  perhaps  have  otherwise  thought  of  undertaking.  But  this  will  leave  you  still 
accountable  for  misleading  the  young,  the  indolent,  and  the  giddj',  by  thrusting  into  their 
hands,  works,  which,  while  they  have  so  much  the  appearance  of  conveying  information, 
as  may  prove  perhaps  a  salve  to  their  consciences  fur  employing  their  leisure  in  the 
perusal,  yet  leave  their  giddy  brains  contented  with  the  crude,  uncertain,  and  often  false 
statements,  which  your  novels  abound  with. 

Author.  It  would  be  very  unbecoming  in  me,  reverend  sir,  to  accuse  a  gentleman 
of  your  cloth  of  cant ;  but  pray,  is  there  not  something  like  it  in  the  pathos  with  which 
you  enforce  these  dangers  ?  I  aver,  on  the  contrary,  that  by  introducing  the  busy  and 
the  youthful  to  "truths  severe  in  fairy  fiction  dress'd,"*  I  am  doing  a  real  service  to 
the  more  ingenious  and  the  more  apt  among  them  ;  for  the  love  of  knowledge  wants  but 
a  beginning — the  least  spark  will  give  fire  when  the  train  is  properly  prepared  ;  and 
having  been  interested  in  fictitious  adventures,  ascribed  to  a  historical  period  and 
characters,  the  reader  begins  next  to  be  anxious  to  learn  what  the  facts  really  were,  and 
how  far  the  novelist  has  justly  represented  them. 

But  even  where  the  mind  of  the  more  careless  reader  remains  satisfied  with  the  light 
perusal  he  has  afforded  to  a  tale  of  fiction,  he  will  still  lay  down  the  book  with  a  degree 
of  knowledge,  not  perhaps  of  the  most  accurate  kind,  but  such  as  he  might  not  otherwise 
have  acquired.  Nor  is  this  limited  to  minds  of  a  low  and  incurious  description  ;  but,  on 
the  contrar\',  comprehends  many  persons  otherwise  of  higli  talents,  who,  nevertheless, 
either  from  lack  of  time,  or  of  perseverance,  are  willing  to  sit  down  contented  with  the 
slight  information  which  is  acquired  in  such  a  manner.  The  great  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, for  example,  having  quoted,  in  conversation,  some  fact  of  English  history 
rather  inaccurately,  was  requested  to  name  his  authority.  "  Shakspeare's  Historical 
Plays,"  answered  the  conqueror  of  Blenheim  ;  "  the  only  English  history  I  ever  read  in 
my  life."  And  a  hasty  recollection  will  convince  any  of  us  how  much  better  we  are 
acquainted  with  those  parts  of  English  history  which  that  immortal  bard  has  dramatized, 
than  with  any  other  portion  of  British  story. 

Dryasdust.  And  you,  wortliy  sir,  are  ambitious  to  render  a  similar  service  to 
posterity  ? 

Author.  May  the  saints  forefend  I  should  be  guilty  of  such  unfounded  vanity  !  I 
only  shew  what  has  been  done  when  there  were  giants  in  the  land.  We  pigmies  of  the 
present  day,  may  at  least,  however,  do  something ;  and  it  is  well  to  keep  a  pattern  before 
our  eyes,  though  that  pattern  be  inimitable. 

Dryasdust.  Well,  sir,  with  me  you  must  have  your  own  course ;  and  for  reasons 
well  known  to  you,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  reply  to  you  in  argument.     But  I  doubt 

"  Tlie  Doctor  has  denied  the  author's  title  to  shelter  himself  under  this  quotation;  but  the  author  continues  to  thinlt 
himself  entitled  to  all  the  shelter,  which,  threadbare  as  it  is.  it  may  yet  be  able  to  afford  bim.  The  truth  severe  applies  not 
to  the  narrative  itself,  but  to  the  moral  it  conveys,  in  which  the  author  has  not  been  thought  deficient.  The  "  fairy  fiction" 
is  the  conduct  of  tlie  story  which  the  tale  is  invented  to  elucidate. 
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if  all  you  have  said  will  reconcile  the  public  to  the  anachronisms  of  your  present  volumes. 
Here  you  have  a  Countess  of  Derby  fetched  out  of  her  cold  grave,  and  saddled  with  a 
set  of  adventures  dated  twenty  years  after  her  death,  besides  being  given  up  as  a 
Catholic,  when  she  was  in  fact  a  zealous  Huguenot. 

Author.     She  may  sue  me  for  damages,  as  in  the  case  Dido  versus  Virgil. 

Dryasdust.  A  worse  fault  is,  that  your  manners  are  even  more  incorrect  than  usual. 
Your  Puritan  is  faintly  traced,  in  comparison  to  your  Cameronian. 

Author.  I  agree  to  the  charge  ;  but  although  I  still  consider  hypocrisy  and  enthusiasm 
as  fit  food  for  ridicule  and  satire,  yet  I  am  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  holding  fanaticism 
up  to  laughter  or  abhorrence,  without  using  colouring  which  may  give  offence  to  the 
sincerely  worthy  and  religious.  Many  things  are  lawful  which  we  are  taught  are  not 
con\eiiient ;  and  there  are  many  tones  of  feeling  which  are  too  respectable  to  be  insulted, 
though  we  do  not  altogether  sympathize  with  them. 

Dryasdust.  Not  to  mention,  my  worthy  sir,  that  perhaps  you  may  tliink  the  subject 
exhausted. 

Author.  The  devil  take  the  men  of  this  generation  for  putting  the  worst  construction 
on  their  neighbour's  conduct ! 

So' saying,  and  flinging  a  testy  sort  of  adieu  towards  me  with  his  hand,  he  opened  the 
door,  and  ran  hastily  down  stairs.  I  started  on  my  feet,  and  rang  for  my  servant,  who 
instantly  came.  I  demanded  what  had  become  of  the  stranger — he  denied  that  any  such 
had  been  admitted — I  pointed  to  the  empty  decanters,  and  he — he — he  had  the  assurance 
to  intimate  that  such  vacancies  were  sometimes  made  wlien  I  had  no  better  company  than 
my  own.  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  this  doubtful  matter,  but  wiU  certaiul)- 
imitate  your  example,  in  placing  this  dialogue,  with  my  present  letter,  at  the  head  of 
Peveril  of  the  Peak.     I  am. 

Dear  Sir, 

Very  much  your  faithful  and 

obedient  servant. 


Jonas  Dryasdust. 


Michaelmas-da;;,  1822,  York. 
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When  civil  dudgeon  first  grew  high, 
And  men  fell  out,  they  knew  not  why; 
When  foul  words,  jealousies,  and  fears. 
Set  folk  together  by  the  ears — 

BUTL 


j^i5^?S''|«ILLIAM,  the  Conqueror  of  England,  was,  or  supposed  himself  to  be,  the 
pt^^Ptx*  father  of  a  certain  William  Peveril,  who  attended  him  to  the  battle  of 
'tgK^iy^  Hastings,  and  there  distinguished  himself.  The  liberal-minded  monarch, 
r;i;5jj.^rT^-r^  who  assumed  in  his  charters  the  vei'itable  title  of  Gulielmus  Bastardus,  was 
not  likely  to  let  his  son's  illegitimacy  be  any  bar  to  the  course  of  liis  royal  favour,  when 
the  laws  of  England  were  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the  Norman  victor,  and  the  lands  of 
the  Saxons  were  at  his  unlimited  disposal.  William  Peveril  obtained  a  liberal  grant  of 
property  and  lordships  in  Derbyshire,  and  became  the  erector  of  that  Gothic  fortress, 
which,  hanging  over  the  mouth  of  the  Devil's  Cavern,  so  well  known  to  tourists,  gives 
the  name  of  Castleton  to  the  adjacent  village. 

From  this  feudal  Baron,  who  chose  his  nest  upon  the  principles  on  which  an  eagle 
selects  her  eyry,  and  built  it  in  such  a  fashion  as  if  he  had  intended  it,  as  an  Irishman 
said  of  the  Martello  towers,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  puzzling  posterity,  there  was,  or  con- 
ceived themselves  to  be,  descended  (for  their  pedigree  was  rather  hypothetical)  an  opulent 
family  of  knightly  rank,  in  the  same  county  of  Derby.  The  great  fief  of  Castleton,  with 
its  adjacent  wastes  and  forests,  and  all  the  wonders  which  they  contain,  had  been  forfeited 
in  King  John's  stormy  days,  by  one  AVilliam  Peveril,  and  had  been  granted  anew  to  the 
Lord  Ferrers  of  that  day.  Yet  this  William's  descendants,  though  no  longer  possessed 
of  what  they  alleged  to  have  been  their  original  property,  were  long  distinguished  by 
the  proud  title  of  Peverils  of  the  Peak,  which  served  to  mark  their  high  descent,  and 
lofty  pretensions. 
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In  Charles  the  Second's  time,  the  representative  of  this  ancient  family  was  Sir 
GeofTrey  Peveril,  a  man  who  had  many  of  the  ordinary  attributes  of  an  old-fashioned 
country  gentleman,  and  very  few  individual  traits  to  distinguish  him  from  the  general 
portrait  of  that  worthy  class  of  mankind.  lie  was  proud  of  small  advantages,  angry  at 
small  disappointments,  incapable  of  forming  any  resolution  or  opinion  abstracted  from 
his  own  prejudices — he  was  proud  of  his  birtli,  lavish  in  liis  housekeeping,  convivial  witli 
tliose  kindred  and  acquaintances,  who  would  allow  his  superiority  in  rank  —  contentious 
and  quarrelsome  with  all  that  crossed  his  pretensions — kind  to  the  poor,  except  when 
they  plundered  his  game — a  royalist  in  his  political  opinions,  and  one  who  detested  alike 
a  Soundhead,  a  poacher,  and  a  Presbyterian.  In  religion  Sir  Geoffrey  was  a  high- 
churchman,  of  so  exalted  a  strain  that  many  thouglit  he  still  nourished  in  private  the 
Roman  Catholic  tenets,  which  his  ftimily  had  only  renounced  in  his  father's  time,  and 
that  he  had  a  dispensation  for  conforming  in  outward  observances  to  the  Protestant 
faith.  There  was  at  least  such  a  scandal  amongst  the  Puritans,  and  the  influence  which 
Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  certainly  appeared  to  possess  amongst  the  Catholic  gentlemen  of 
Derbyshire  and  Cheshire,  seemed  to  give  countenance  to  the  rumour. 

Such  was  Sir  Geoffi-cy,  who  might  have  passed  to  his  grave  without  farther  distinction 
than  a  brass-plate  in  the  chancel,  had  he  not  lived  in  times  wliich  forced  the  most  inactive 
spirits  into  exertion,  as  a  tempest  influences  the  sluggish  waters  of  the  deadest  mere. 
■Wiien  the  Civil  Wars  broke  out,  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  proud  from  pedigree,  and  brave 
by  constitution,  raised  a  regiment  for  the  King,  and  shewed  upon  several  occasions 
more  capacity  for  command,  than  men  had  heretofore  given  him  credit  for. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  the  civil  turmoil,  he  fell  in  love  witli,  and  married,  a  beautiful 
and  amiable  young  lady  of  the  noble  house  of  Stanley  ;  and  from  that  time  had  the 
more  merit  in  his  loj'alty,  as  it  divorced  him  from  lier  society,  unless  at  very  brief 
intervals,  when  his  duty  permitted  an  occasional  visit  to  his  home.  Scorning  to  be 
allured  from  his  military  duty  by  domestic  inducements,  Peveril  of  the  Peak  fought 
on  for  several  rough  years  of  civil  war,  and  performed  his  part  with  sufficient  gallantry, 
until  his  regiment  was  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  by  Poyntz,  Cromwell's  enterprising 
and  successful  general  of  cavalry.  Tlie  defeated  Cavalier  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle, 
and,  like  a  true  descendant  of  William  the  Conqueror,  disdaining  submission,  threw 
himself  into  his  own  castellated  mansion,  which  was  attacked  and  defended  in  a  siege 
of  that  irregular  kind  which  caused  the  destruction  of  so  many  baronial  residences 
during  the  course  of  those  unhapi)y  wars.  Martindale  Castle,  after  having  suffered 
.severely  from  the  cannon  which  Cromwell  himself  brought  against  it,  was  at  length 
surrendered  when  in  the  last  extremity.  Sir  Geoffrey  himself  became  a  prisoner,  and 
while  his  liberty  was  only  restored  upon  a  promise  of  remaining  a  peaceful  subject 
to  the  Commonwealth  in  future,  his  former  delinquencies,  as  they  were  termed  by  the 
ruling  party,  were  severely  punished  by  fine  and  sequestration. 

But  neitlier  his  forced  promise,  nor  the  fear  of  farther  unpleasant  consequences  to 
his  person  or  ])ropcrty,  could  prevent  Peveril  of  the  I'cak  from  joining  the  gallant 
Karl  of  Derby  the  night  before  the  fatal  engagement  in  Wiggan-lane,  where  the  Karl's 
forces  were  dispersed.  Sir  Geoffrej'  having  had  his  share  in  that  action,  escaped  witli 
the  relies  of  the  royalists  after  the  defeat,  to  join  Charles  II.  lie  witnessed  also  the 
final  defeat  of  Worcester,  where  he  was  a  second  time  made  prisoner ;  and  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  Cromwell  and  the  language  of  the  times,  he  was  regarded  as  an  obstinate 
malignant,  he  was  in  great  danger  of  having  shared  with  the  Earl  of  Derby  his  execution 
at  15olton-le-Moor,  having  partaken  with  him  the  dangers  of  two  actions.  But  Sir 
Geoffrey's  life  was  preserved  by  the  interest  of  a  friend,  who  possessed  influence  in  the 
councils  of  Oliver. — Tiiis  was  a  INIr.  Bridgenorth,  a  gentleman  of  middling  quality, 
whose  fatl'.cr  had  been  successful  in  some  commercial  adventure  during  the  peaceful 
reign  of  James  I.  ;  and  who  had  bequeathed  his  son  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  in 
addition  to  the  moderate  patrimonj'  which  he  inherited  from  liis  father. 
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The  substantiiJ,  though  small-sized  brick  building  of  Moultrassie  Hall,  was  but  two 
miles  distant  from  Martindale  Castle,  and  the  young  Bridgenorth  attended  the  same 
sehool  with  the  heir  of  the  Pevcrils.  A  sort  of  companionship,  if  not  intimacy,  took 
place  betwixt  them,  which  continued  during  their  youthful  sports — the  rather  that 
Bridgenorth,  though  he  did  not  at  heart  admit  Sir  Geoflrcy's  claims  of  superiority  to  the 
extent  which  the  other's  vanity  would  have  exacted,  paid  deference  in  a  reasonable 
degree  to  the  representative  of  a  family  so  much  more  ancient  and  important  than  his 
own,  without  conceiving  that  he  in  any  respect  degraded  himself  by  doing  so. 

Mr.  Bridgenorth  did  not,  Iiowever,  carry  his  complaisance  so  far  as  to  embrace  Sir 
Geoffrey's  side  during  the  Civil  War.  On  the  contrary,  as  an  active  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  he  rendered  much  assistance  in  arraying  the  militia  in  the  cause  of  the 
Parliament,  and  for  some  time  held  a  military  commission  in  that  service.  This  was 
partly  owing  to  his  religious  principles,  for  he  was  a  zealous  Presbyterian,  partly  to  his 
political  ideas,  which,  without  being  absolutely  democratical,  favoured  the  popular  side  of 
the  great  national  question.  Besides,  he  was  a  moneyed  man,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
had  a  shrewd  eye  to  his  worldly  interest.  He  understood  how  to  improve  the  oppor- 
tunities which  civil  war  afforded,  of  advancing  his  fortune,  by  a  dexterous  use  of  his 
capital ;  and  he  was  not  at  a  loss  to  perceive  that  these  were  likely  to  be  obtained  in 
joining  the  Parliament ;  while  the  King's  cause,  as  it  was  managed,  held  out  nothing  to 
the  wealthy  but  a  course  of  exaction  and  compulsory  loans.  For  these  reasons.  Bridge- 
north  became  a  decided  Eoundhead,  and  all  friendly  communication  betwixt  his  neighbour 
and  him  was  abruptly  broken  asunder.  This  was  done  with  the  less  acrimony,  that, 
during  the  Civil  War,  Sir  Geoffrey  was  almost  constantly  in  the  field,  following  the  vacil- 
lating and  unhappy  fortunes  of  his  master  ;  while  Major  Bridgenorth,  who  soon  renounced 
active  military  service,  resided  chiefly  in  London,  and  only  occasionally  visited  the  Hall. 

Upon  these  visits,  it  was  with  great  pleasure  he  received  the  intelligence,  that  Lady 
Peveril  had  shewn  much  kindness  to  Mrs.  Bridgenorth,  and  had  actually  given  her  and 
her  fomily  shelter  in  Martindale  Castle,  when  Moultrassie  Hall  was  threatened  with 
pillage  by  a  body  of  Prince  Rupert's  ill-disciplined  Cavaliers.  This  acquaintance  had 
been  matured  by  frequent  walks  together,  which  the  vicinity  of  their  places  of  residence 
suffered  the  Lady  Peveril  to  have  with  Mrs.  Bridgenorth,  who  deemed  herself  much 
honoured  in  being  thus  admitted  into  the  society  of  so  distinguished  a  lady.  Major 
Bridgenorth  heard  of  this  growing  intimacy  with  great  pleasure,  and  he  determined  to 
repay  the  obligation,  as  far  as  he  could  without  much  hurt  to  himself,  by  interfering  with 
all  his  influence,  in  behalf  of  her  unfortunate  husband.  It  was  chiefly  owing  to  Major 
Bridgenorth's  mediation,  that  Sir  Geoffrey's  life  was  saved  after  the  battle  of  AN^orcester. 
He  obtained  him  permission  to  compound  for  his  estate  on  easier  terms  than  many  who 
had  been  less  obstinate  in  malignancy  ;  and,  finally,  when,  in  order  to  raise  the  money  to 
the  composition,  the  Knight  was  obliged  to  sell  a  considerable  portion  of  his  patrimony, 
Major  Bridgenorth  became  the  purchaser,  and  that  at  a  larger  price  than  had  been  paid 
to  any  Cavalier  under  such  circumstances,  by  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  Seques- 
trations. It  is  true,  the  prudent  committeeman  did  not,  by  any  means,  lose  sight  of  his 
own  interest  in  the  transaction,  for  the  price  was,  after  all,  very  moderate,  and  the 
property  lay  adjacent  to  Moultrassie  Hall,  the  value  of  which  was  at  least  trebled  by  the 
acquisition.  But  then  it  was  also  true,  that  the  unfortunate  owner  must  have  submitted 
to  much  worse  conditions,  had  the  committeeman  used,  as  others  did,  the  full  advantages 
which  his  situation  gave  him  ;  and  Bridgenorth  took  credit  to  himself,  and  received  it 
from  others,  for  having,  on  this  occasion,  fairly  sacrificed  his  interest  to  his  liberality. 

Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  the  rather  that  Mr.  Bridgenorth 
seemed  to  bear  his  exaltation  with  great  moderation,  and  was  disposed  to  shew  him 
personally  the  same  deference  in  his  present  sunshine  of  prosperity,  which  he  had 
exhibited  formerly  in  their  early  acquaintance.  It  is  but  justice  to  Major  Bridgenorth 
to  observe,  that  in  this  conduct  he  paid  respect  as  much  to  the  misfortunes  as  to  the 
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pretensions  of  his  far-descended  neighbour,  and  tliat,  wiili  the  frank  generosity  of  a  bhint 
Englishman,  he  conceded  points  of  ceremony,  about  wliich  he  himself  was  indifl'erent, 
merely  because  he  saw  that  his  doing  so  gave  pleasure  to  Sir  Geoffrey. 

Peveril  of  the  Peak  did  justice  to  his  neighbour's  delicacy,  in  consideration  of  which 
he  forgot  many  things.  He  forgot  that  Major  Bridgenorth  was  already  in  possession  of 
a  fair  third  of  his  estate,  and  had  various  pecuniary  claims  affecting  the  remainder,  to 
the  extent  of  one-third  more.  He  endeavoured  even  to  forget,  what  it  was  still  more 
difficult  not  to  remember,  the  altered  situation  in  which  they  and  their  mansions  now 
stood  to  each  other. 

Before  the  Civil  AVar,  the  superb  battlements  and  turrets  of  Martindalc  Castle  looked 
down  on  the  red  brick -built  Hall,  as  it  stole  out  from  the  green  plantations,  just  as  an 
oak  in  Martindale  Chase  would  have  looked  beside  one  of  the  stunted  and  formal  young 
beech-trees  with  which  Bridgenorth  had  graced  his  avenue  ;  but  after  the  siege  which 
we  have  commemorated,  the  enlarged  and  augmented  Hall  was  as  much  predominant  in 
the  landscape  over  the  shattered  and  blackened  ruins  of  the  Castle,  of  which  only  one 
wing  was  left  habitable,  as  the  youthful  beech,  in  all  its  vigour  of  shoot  and  bud,  would 
appear  to  the  same  aged  oak  stripped  of  its  boughs,  and  rifted  by  lightning,  one-half  laid 
in  shivers  on  the  ground,  and  the  other  remaining  a  blackened  and  ungraceful  trunk,  rent 
and  splintered,  and  without  either  life  or  leaves.  Sir  Geoffrey  could  not  but  feel,  that  the 
situation  and  prospects  were  exchanged  asdisadvantageously  for  himself  as  the  appearance 
of  their  mansions  ;  and  that  though  the  authority  of  the  man  in  office  under  the  Parliament, 
the  sequestrator,  and  the  committeeman,  had  been  only  exerted  for  the  protection  of  the 
Cavaher  and  the  malignant,  they  would  have  been  as  effectual  if  applied  to  procure  his  utter 
ruin  ;  and  that  he  was  become  a  client,  while  his  neighbour  was  elevated  into  a  patron. 

There  were  two  considerations,  besides  the  necessity  of  the  case  and  the  constant 
advice  of  his  lady,  which  enabled  Peveril  of  the  Peak  to  endure,  with  some  patience, 
this  state  of  degradation.  The  first  was,  that  the  politics  of  Major  Bridgenorth  began, 
on  many  points,  to  assimilate  themselves  to  his  own.  As  a  Presbyterian,  he  was  not  an 
utter  enemy  to  monarchy,  and  had  been  considerably  shocked  at  the  unexpected  trial  and 
execution  of  the  King ;  as  a  civilian  and  a  man  of  property,  he  feared  the  domination  of 
the  military ;  and  though  he  wished  not  to  see  Charles  restored  by  force  of  arms,  yet  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  to  bring  back  the  lieir  of  the  royal  family  on  such  terms 
of  composition  as  might  ensure  the  protection  of  those  popular  immunities  and  privileges 
for  which  the  Long  Parliament  had  at  first  contended,  would  be  the  surest  and  most 
desirable  termination  to  the  mutations  in  state  affiirs  wliich  had  agitated  Britain.  Indeed, 
the  Major's  ideas  on  this  point  approached  so  nearly  those  of  his  neighbour,  that  he  had 
well-nigh  suffered  Sir  Geoffrey,  who  had  a  finger  in  almost  all  the  conspiracies  of  the 
Royalists,  to  involve  him  in  the  unfortunate  rising  of  Penruddock  and  Groves,  in  the 
west,  in  which  many  of  the  Presbyterian  interest,  as  well  as  the  Cavalier  party,  were 
engaged.  And  though  his  habitual  prudence  eventually  kept  him  out  of  this  and  other 
dangers.  Major  Bridgenorth  was  considered  during  the  last  yeai's  of  Cromwell's  domi- 
nation, and  the  interregnum  which  succeeded,  as  a  disaffected  person  to  the  Common- 
wealth, and  a  favourer  of  Charles  Stewart. 

But  besides  this  approximation  to  the  same  political  opinions,  another  bond  of  intimacy 
united  the  families  of  the  Castle  and  the  Hall.  Jlajor  Bridgenorth,  fortunate,  and 
eminently  so,  in  all  his  worldly  transactions,  was  visited  by  severe  and  reiterated  mis- 
fortunes in  his  family,  and  became,  in  this  particular,  an  object  of  compassion  to  his 
poorer  and  more  decayed  neighbour.  Betwixt  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  "War  and 
the  Restoration,  he  lost  successively  a  family  of  no  less  than  six  children,  apparently 
through  a  delicacy  of  constitution,  which  cut  off  the  little  prattlers  at  the  early  age  when 
they  most  wind  themselves  around  the  heart  of  the  parents. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  IGoS,  IMajor  Bridgenorth  was  childless  ;  ere  it  ended,  he 
had  a  daughter,  indeed,  but  her  birth  was  purrlinscd   liy  the  death   of  an  affectionate 
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wife,  whose  constitution  had  beon  exhausted  by  maternal  2:rief,  and  Viy  the  anxions  and 
harrowing  reflection,  that  from  lier  the  children  they  had  lost  derived  that  delicacy  of 
health,  which  proved  nnable  to  undergo  the  tear  and  wear  of  existence.  The  same 
voice  which  told  Bridgenorth  that  he  was  father  of  a  living  child,  (it  was  the  friendly 
voice  of  Lady  Peveril,)  communicated  to  him  the  melancholy  intelligence  that  he  was  no 
longer  a  husband.  The  feelings  of  Major  Bridgenorth  were  strong  and  deep,  rather 
than  iiasty  and  vehement;  and  his  grief  assumed  the  form  of  a  sullen  stupor,  from  which 
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neither  the  friendly  remonstrances  of  Sir  Geoffrey,  who  did  not  fail  to  be  with  his 
neighbour  at  this  distressing  conjuncture,  even  though  he  knew  he  must  meet  the 
Presbyterian  pastor,  nor  the  ghostly  exhortations  of  this  latter  person,  were  able  to  rouse 
the  unfortunate  widower. 

At  length  Lady  Peveril,  with  the  ready  invention  of  a  female  sharpened  by  the  sight 
of  distress  and  the  feelings  of  sympathy,  tried  on  the  sufferer  one  of  those  experiments 
by  which  grief  is  often  awakened  from  despondency  into  tears.      She  placed  in  Bridge- 
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north's  arms  the  infant  whose  birth  Lad  cost  him  so  deal",  and  conjured  him  to  remember 
that  his  Alice  was  not  yet  dead,  since  she  survived  in  tlie  helpless  child  she  had  left  to 
his  paternal  care. 

"Take  her  away — take  her  away!"  said  the  unhappy  man,  and  they  were  the  first 
words  he  had  spoken  ;  "  let  me  not  look  on  her — it  is  but  another  blossom  that  has 
bloomed  to  lade,  and  the  tree  that  bore  it  will  never  flourish  morel  " 

lie  almost  threw  the  child  into  Lady  Peveril's  arms,  placed  his  hands  before  his  face, 
and  wept  aloud.  Lady  Peveril  did  not  say  "  be  comforted,"  but  she  ventured  to  promise 
that  the  blossom  should  ripen  to  fruit. 

"Never,  never!"  said  Bridgenorth;  "  t;ike  the  unhappy  child  away,  and  let  me  only 
know  when  I  shall  wear  black  for  her — Wear  black!"  he  exclaimed,  interrupting  him- 
self, "  what  other  colour  shall  I  wear  during  the  remainder  of  my  life?" 

"  I  will  take  the  child  for  a  season,"  said  Lady  Peveril,  "  since  the  sight  of  her  is  so 
painful  to  you;  and  the  little  Alice  shall  share  the  nurseiy  of  our  Julian,  until  it  shall 
be  pleasure  and  not  pain  for  you  to  look  on  her." 

"That  hour  will  never  come,"  said  the  unhappy  father;  "her  doom  is  written — 
she  will  follow  the  rest — God's  will  be  done. — Lady,  I  thank  you — I  trust  her  to 
your  care;  and  I  thank  God  that  my  eye  shall  not  see  her  dying  agonies." 

Without  detaining  the  reader's  attention  longer  on  this  painful  theme,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  Lady  Peveril  did  undertake  the  duties  of  a  mother  to  the  little  orphan; 
and  perhaps  it  was  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  her  judicious  treatment  of  the 
infant,  that  its  feeble  hold  of  life  was  preserved,  since  the  glimmering  spark  might 
probably  have  been  altogether  smothered,  had  it,  like  the  Major's  former  children, 
undergone  the  over-care  and  over-nui-sing  of  a  mother  rendered  nervously  cautious  and 
anxious  by  so  many  successive  losses.  The  lady  was  the  more  ready  to  undertake  this 
charge,  that  she  herself  had  lost  two  infant  children  ;  and  that  she  attributed  the 
preservation  of  the  third,  now  a  fine  healthy  child  of  three  years  old,  to  Julian's  being 
subjected  to  rather  a  different  course  of  diet  and  treatment  than  was  then  generally 
practised.  She  resolved  to  follow  the  same  regimen  with  the  little  orphan,  which  she 
had  observed  in  the  case  of  her  own  boy  ;  and  it  was  equally  successful.  By  a  more 
sparing  use  of  medicine,  by  a  bolder  admission  of  fresh  air,  bj'  a  firm,  yet  cautious 
attention  to  encourage  rather  than  to  supersede  the  exertions  of  nature,  the  puny  infant, 
under  the  care  of  an  excellent  nurse,  gradually  improved  in  strength  and  in  liveliness. 

Sir  Geoffrey,  like  most  men  of  his  frank  and  good-natured  disposition,  was  naturally 
fond  of  children,  and  so  much  compassionated  the  sorrows  of  his  neighbour,  that  he 
entirely  forgot  his  being  a  Presbyterian,  until  it  became  necessary  that  the  infant  should 
be  christened  by  a  teacher  of  that  persuasion. 

This  was  a  trying  case — the  father  seemed  incapable  of  giving  direction  ;  and  that  the 
threshold  of  Martindale  Castle  should  be  violated  by  the  heretical  step  of  a  dissenting 
clergyman,  was  matter  of  horror  to  its  orthodox  owner.  lie  had  seen  the  famous  Hugh 
Peters,  with  a  Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol  in  the  other,  ride  in  triumph  through  the 
court-door  when  Martindale  was  surrendered ;  and  the  bitterness  of  that  hour  had 
entered  like  iron  into  his  soul.  Yet  such  was  Lady  Peveril's  influence  over  the 
prejudices  of  her  husband,  that  he  was  induced  to  connive  at  the  ceremony  taking  place 
in  a  remote  garden-house,  which  was  not  properly  within  the  precincts  of  the  Castle-wall. 
The  lady  even  dared  to  be  present  while  the  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Reverend 
Master  Solsgrace,  who  had  once  preached  a  sermon  of  three  hours'  length  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  upon  a  thanksgiving  occasion  after  the  relief  of  E.xeter.  Sir 
Geoffrey  Peveril  took  care  to  be  absent  the  whole  day  from  the  Castle,  and  it  was  only 
from  the  great  interest  which  he  took  in  the  washing,  perfuming,  and  as  it  were  puri- 
fication of  the  summer-house,  that  it  could  have  been  guessed  he  knew  any  thing  of 
what  had  taken  place  in  it. 

But,  whatever  prejudices  the  good  Knight  might  entertain  against  his  neighbour's 
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form  of  religion,  they  did  not  in  any  way  influence  his  feelings  towards  him  as  a  sufferer, 
under  severe  afiliction.  Tlie  mode  in  which  he  shewed  his  sympathy  was  rather  singular,  but 
exactly  suited  the  character  of  botli,  and  tlic  terms  on  which  they  stood  with  each  other. 
Morning  after  morning  the  good  Baronet  made  Moultrassie  Hall  the  termination  of 
his  walk  or  ride,  and  said  a  single  word  of  liindncss  as  he  passed.  Sometimes  he  entered 
the  old  parlour  where  the  proprietor  sat  in  solitary  wretchedness  and  despondency ;  but 
more  frequently,  (for  Sir  Geoffrey  did  not  pretend  to  great  talents  of  conversation,)  he 
paused  on  the  terrace,  and  stopping  or  halting  his  horse  by  the  latticed  window,  said 
aloud  to  the  melancholy  inmate,  "How  is  it  with  you,  Master  Bridgenorth  ? "  (the 
Knight  would  never  acknowledge  his  neighbour's  military  rank  of  Major  ;)  "  I  just  looked 
ill  to  bid  you  keep  a  good  heart,  man,  and  to  tell  you  that  Julian  is  well,  and  little  Alice 
is  well,  and  all  are  well  at  Martindale  Castle." 

A  deep  sigh,  sometimes  coupled  with  "  I  thank  you.  Sir  Geoffrey  ;  my  grateful  duty 
waits  on  Lady  Peveril,"  was  generally  Bridgenorth's  only  answer.  But  the  news  was 
received  on  the  one  part  with  the  kindness  which  was  designed  upon  the  other  ;  it 
gradually  became  less  painful  and  more  interesting;  the  lattice  window  was  never  closed, 
nor  was  the  leathern  easy-chair  which  stood  next  to  it,  ever  empty,  when  the  usual  hour 
of  the  Baronet's  momentary  visit  approached.  At  length  the  expectation  of  that  passing 
minute  became  the  pivot  upon  which  the  thoughts  of  poor  Bridgenorth  turned  during  all 
the  rest  of  the  day.  Most  men  have  known  the  influence  of  such  brief  but  ruling 
moments  at  some  period  of  their  lives.  Tlie  moment  when  a  lover  passes  the  window 
of  his  mistress— the  moment  when  the  epicure  hears  the  dinner-bell, — is  that  into  which 
is  crowded  the  whole  interest  of  the  day;  the  hours  which  precede  it  are  spent  in 
anticipation  ;  the  hours  which  follow,  in  reflection  on  what  has  passed ;  and  fancy 
dwelling  on  each  brief  circumstance,  gives  to  seconds  the  duration  of  minutes,  to  minutes 
that  of  hours.  Thus  seated  in  his  lonely  chair,  Bridgenorth  could  catch  at  a  distance 
the  stately  step  of  Sir  Geoffrey,  or  the  heavy  tramp  of  his  war-horse.  Black  Hastings, 
which  had  borne  him  in  many  an  action  ;  he  could  hear  the  hum  of  "  The  King  shall 
enjoy  his  own  again,"  or  the  habitual  whistle  of  "  Cuckolds  and  Roundheads,"  die  into 
reverential  silence,  as  the  Knight  approached  the  mansion  of  affliction  ;  and  then  came 
tlie  strong  hale  voice  of  the  huntsman  soldier  with  its  usual  greeting. 

By  degrees  the  communication  became  something  more  protracted,  as  Major  Bridge- 
north's  grief,  like  all  human  feelings,  lost  its  overwhelming  violence,  and  permitted  him 
to  attend,  in  some  degree,  to  what  passed  around  him,  to  discharge  various  duties  which 
pressed  upon  him,  and  to  give  a  share  of  attention  to  the  situation  of  the  country,  distracted 
as  it  was  by  the  contending  factions,  whose  strife  only  terminated  in  the  Restoration. 
Still,  however,  though  slowly  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  shock  which  he  had 
sustained.  Major  Bridgenorth  felt  himself  as  yet  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to  the 
effort  necessary  to  see  his  infant ;  and  though  separated  by  so  short  a  distance  from  the 
being  in  whose  existence  he  was  more  interested  than  in  any  thing  the  world  afforded, 
be  only  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  windows  of  the  apartment  where  little  Alice 
was  lodged,  and  was  often  observed  to  watch  them  from  the  terrace,  as  they  brightened 
in  the  evening  under  the  influence  of  the  setting  sun.  In  truth,  though  a  strong-minded 
man  in  most  respects,  he  was  unable  to  lay  aside  the  gloomy  impression  that  this  remain- 
ing pledge  of  affection  was  soon  to  be  conveyed  to  that  grave  which  had  already  devoured 
all  besides  that  was  dear  to  him  ;  and  he  awaited  in  miserable  suspense  the  moment 
when  he  should  hear  that  symptoms  of  the  fatal  malady  had  begun  to  shew  themselves. 

The  voice  of  Peveril  continued  to  be  that  of  a  comforter,  until  the  month  of  April, 
1660,  when  it  suddenly  assumed  a  new  and  different  tone.  "  The  King  shall  enjoy  his 
own  again,"  far  from  ceasing,  as  the  hasty  tread  of  Black  Hastings  came  up  the  avenue, 
bore  burden  to  the  clatter  of  his  hoofs  on  the  paved  court-yard,  as  Sir  Geoffrey  sprang 
from  his  great  war-saddle,  now  once  more  garnished  with  pistols  of  two  feet  in  length, 
and,  armed  with  steel-cap,  bad;  and  breast,  and  a  truncheon  in  his  hand,  he  rushed  into 
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the  apartment  of  the  astonished  Major,  with  his  eyes  sparkling,  and  liis  cheek  inflamed, 
wliile  he  called  out,  "  Up  !  up,  neighbour  !  No  time  now  to  mope  in  the  chimney-corner! 
Wliere  is  your  butt-coat  and  broadsword,  man  ?  Take  the  true  side  once  in  your  life, 
and  mend  past  mistakes.  Tlie  King  is  all  lenity,  man — all  royiil  nature  and  mercy. 
1  will  get  your  full  |>ardon." 

"What  means  all  this?'  said  Bridgenorth — "Is  all  well  witli  yi^u — all  well  at 
Martindale  Castle,  Sir  Geoff'rey?" 

"  Well  as  you  could  wish  them,  Alice,  and  Julian,  and  all.  But  I  have  news  worth 
twenty  of  that — Monk  has  declared  at  London  against  those  stinking  scoundrels  the 
Rump.  Fairfax  is  up  in  Yorkshire — for  the  King — for  the  King,  man  !  Churchmen, 
Presbyterians,  and  all,  are  in  buff  and  bandoleer  for  King  Charles.  I  have  a  letter  from 
Fairfax  to  secure  Derby  and  Chesterfield  with  all  the  men  1  can  make.  D — n  him,  fine 
that  I  sliould  take  orders  from  him  !  But  never  mind  that — all  are  friends  now,  and 
you  and  I,  good  neiglibour,  will  charge  abreast,  as  good  neighbours  should.  See  there  ! 
read — read — read — and  then  boot  and  saddle  in  an  instant. 

'  Hey  for  cavaliers — ho  for  cavaliers, 
Pray  for  cavaliers. 

Dub-a-dub,  dub-a-dub, 

Have  at  old  Beelzebub, 
Oliver  shakes  in  his  bier!'" 

After  thundering  forth  this  elegant  effusion  of  loyal  entlnisiasm,  the  sturdy  Cavalier's 
heart  became  too  full.  He  threw  himself  on  a  seat,  and  exclaiming,  "  Did  ever  I  think  to 
live  to  see  this  Iiappy  day  ! "  he  wept,  to  his  own  surprise,  as  much  as  to  that  of  Bridgenorth. 

Upon  considering  the  crisis  in  which  the  country  was  placed,  it  appeared  to  Major 
Bridgenorth,  as  it  had  done  to  Fairfax,  and  otiier  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  that 
tiieir  frank  embracing  of  the  royal  interest  was  the  wisest  and  most  patriotic  measure 
which  they  could  adopt  in  tlie  circumstances,  when  all  ranks  and  classes  of  men  were 
seeking  refuge  from  the  uncertainty  and  varied  oppression  attending  the  repeated  contests 
between  the  factions  of  W^estminster  Hall  and  of  AVallingford  House.  Accordingly  he 
joined  with  Sir  Geoffrey,  with  less  enthusiasm  indeed,  but  with  equal  sincerity,  taking 
such  measures  as  seemed  proper  to  secure  their  part  of  the  country  on  the  King's  behalf, 
wliich  was  done  as  effectually  and  peaceably  as  in  otlier  parts  of  England.  The 
neighbours  were  botli  at  Chesterfield,  when  news  arrived  that  the  King  had  landed  in 
England ;  and  Sir  Geoffrey  instantly  announced  his  purpose  of  waiting  upon  his  Majesty, 
even  before  his  return  to  the  Castle  of  Martindale. 

"  AVho  knows,  neighbour,"  he  said,  "  whether  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  will  ever  return  to 
Martindale  ?  Titles  must  be  going  amongst  them  yonder,  and  I  have  deserved  something, 
aniotig  the  rest. — Lord  Peveril  would  sound  well— or  stay.  Earl  of  Martindale — no,  not 
of  Martindale — Earl  of  the  Peak. — Meanwhile,  trust  your  affairs  to  me— I  will  see  you 
secured — I  would  you  had  been  no  Presbyterian,  neighbour — a  knighthood, — I  mean  a 
knight-bachelor,  not  a  knight-baronet, — would  have  served  your  turn  well." 

"  I  leave  these  things  to  my  betters.  Sir  GeottVey,"  said  the  Major,  "  and  desire 
nothing  so  earnestly  as  to  find  aU  well  at  Martindale  when  I  return." 

"  You  will — you  will  find  tliem  all  well,"  said  the  Baronet ;  "  Julian,  Alice,  Lady 
Peveril,  and  all  of  them — Bear  my  commendations  to  them,  and  kiss  them  all,  neighbour, 
Lady  Peveril  and  all — you  may  kiss  a  Countess  when  I  come  back  ;  all  will  go  well  with 
you  now  you  are  turned  honest  man." 

"  I  always  meant  to  be  so.  Sir  Geoffrey,"  said  Bridgenorth,  calmly. 

"  Well,  well,  well — no  offence  meant,"  said  the  Knight,  "  all  is  well  now — so  you  to 
Moultrassie  Hall,  and  I  to  Whitehall.  Said  I  well,  aha!  So  ho,  mine  host,  a  stoup  of 
Canary  to  the  King's  health  ere  we  get  to  horse — I  forgot,  neighbour — you  drink  no 
healths." 

"  I  wish  the  King's  health,  as  sincerely  as  if  I  drank  a  gallon  to  it,"  replied  the  Major; 
"  and  I  wish  you,  Sir  Geoffrey,  all  success  on  your  journey,  and  a  safe  return." 
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Why  then,  we  i^iJl  have  bellowing  of  beeves. 
Broaching  of  barrels,  braildisliiug  of  spigots ; 
Blood  shall  flow  freely,  but  it  shall  be  gore 
Of  herds  and  flocks,  and  venison  and  poultry, 
Join'd  to  tlie  brave  heart's-blood  of  John-a-Barleycorn ! 
Old  Play. 


^.'j;^H^HATEVER  rewards  Charles  might  have  condescended  to  bestow  in  acknow- 
3L  j)^*  ledgment  of  the  sufferings  and  loyalty  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  he  had  none  in 
^^Jr^TT^  his  disposal  equal  to  the  pleasure  which  Providence  had  reserved  for  Bridge- 
ts;,*->i-K?J  north  on  his  return  to  Derbyshire.  The  exertion  to  which  he  had  been 
summoned,  had  had  the  usual  effect  of  restoring  to  a  certain  extent  the  activity  and 
energy  of  his  character,  and  he  felt  it  would  he  unbecoming  to  relapse  into  the  state  of 
lethargic  melancholy  from  which  it  had  roused  him.  Time  also  had  its  usual  efl'ect  in 
mitigating  the  subjects  of  his  regret ;  and  when  he  had  passed  one  day  at  the  Hall  in 
regretting  that  he  could  not  expect  the  indirect  news  of  his  daughter's  health,  which  Sir 
Geoffrey  used  to  communicate  in  his  almost  daily  call,  he  reflected  that  it  would  be  in 
every  respect  becoming  that  he  should  pay  a  personal  visit  at  Martindale  Castle,  carry 
thither  the  remembrances  of  the  knight  to  his  lady,  assure  her  of  his  health,  and 
satisfy  himself  respecting  that  of  his  daugliter.  He  armed  himself  for  the  worst — he 
called  to  recollection  the  thin  cheeks,  faded  eye,  wasted  hand,  pallid  lip,  which  had 
marked  the  decaying  health  of  all  his  former  infants. 

"  I  shall  see,"  he  said,  "  these  signs  of  mortality  once  more — I  shall  once  more  see  a 
beloved  being  to  whom  I  have  given  birth,  gliding  to  the  grave  which  ought  to  enclose 
me  long  before  her.  No  matter — it  is  unmanly  so  long  to  shrink  from  that  which  must 
be — God's  will  be  done  ! " 
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He  went  accordingly,  on  the  subsequent  morning,  to  Martindale  Castle,  and  gave  the 
lady  the  welcome  assurances  of  her  husband's  safetj',  and  of  liis  hopes  of  preferment. 

"  For  the  first,  may  Almighty  God  be  praised  !"  said  the  Lady  Peveril ;  "  and  be  the 
other  as  our  gracious  and  restored  Sovereign  may  will  it.  We  are  great  enough  for  our 
means,  and  have  means  sufficient  for  contentment,  though  not  for  splendour.  And  now 
I  see,  good  Master  Bridgenorth,  the  folly  of  putting  faith  in  idle  presentiments  of  evil. 
So  often  iiad  Sir  Geoffrey's  repeated  attempts  in  fiivour  of  the  Stewarts  led  him  into 
new  misfortunes,  that  when,  the  other  morning,  I  saw  him  once  more  dressed  in  his  fatal 
armour,  and  heard  the  sound  of  his  trumpet,  which  had  been  so  long  silent,  it  seemed  to 
me  as  if  I  saw  his  shroud,  and  heard  his  deatii-knell.  I  say  this  to  you,  good  neighbour, 
tlic  rather  because  I  fear  your  own  mind  has  been  harassed  with  anticipations  of  im- 
j)ending  calamity,  which  it  may  please  God  to  avert  in  your  case  as  it  has  done  in  mine; 
and  here  comes  a  sight  which  bears  good  assurance  of  it." 

The  door  of  the  apartment  opened  as  she  spoke,  and  two  lovely  children  entered. 
The  eldest,  Julian  Peveril,  a  fine  boy  betwixt  four  and  five  years  old,  led  in  his  hand, 
with  an  air  of  dignified  support  and  attention,  a  little  girl  of  eighteen  months,  who  rolled 
and  tottered  along,  keeping  herself  with  difficulty  upright  by  the  assistance  of  her  elder, 
stronger,  and  masculine  companion. 

Bridgenorth  cast  a  hasty  and  fearful  glance  upon  the  countenance  of  his  daughter, 
and,  even  in  that  glimpse,  perceived,  with  exquisite  delight,  that  his  fears  were 
unfounded.  He  caught  her  in  his  arms,  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  the  child,  though 
at  first  alarmed  at  the  vehemence  of  his  caresses,  presently,  as  if  prompted  by  Nature, 
smiled  in  reply  to  them.  Again  he  held  her  at  some  distance  from  him,  and  examined 
her  more  attentively ;  he  satisfied  himself  that  the  complexion  of  the  young  cherub  he 
had  in  his  arms  was  not  the  hectic  tinge  of  disease,  but  the  clear  hue  of  ruddy  health  ; 
and  that  tliough  her  little  frame  was  slight,  it  was  firm  and  springy. 

"  I  did  not  think  that  it  could  have  been  thus,"  he  said,  looking  to  Lady  Peveril,  who 
had  sat  observing  the  scene  with  great  pleasure  ;  "  but  praise  be  to  God  in  the  first 
instance,  and  next,  thanks  to  you,  madam,  who  have  been  his  instrument." 

"  Julian  must  lose  his  playfellow  now,  I  suppose  ?"  said  the  lady;  "but  the  Hall  is 
not  distant,  and  I  will  see  my  little  charge  often.  Dame  Martha,  the  housekeeper  at 
Moultrassie,  has  sense,  and  is  careful.  I  will  tell  her  the  rules  I  have  observed  with 
little  Alice,  and " 

"  God  forbid  my  girl  should  ever  come  to  Moultrassie,"  said  Major  Bridgenorth, 
hastily;  "it  has  been  the  grave  of  her  race.  The  air  of  the  low  grounds  suited  them 
not — or  there  is  perhaps  a  fate  connected  with  the  mansion.  I  will  seek  for  her  some 
other  place  of  abode." 

"  Tliat  you  shall  not,  under  your  fovour  be  it  spoken,  Major  Bridgenorth,"  answered 
the  lady.  "  If  you  do  so,  we  must  suppose  that  you  are  undervaluing  my  qualities  as  a 
nurse.  If  she  goes  not  to  her  father's  house,  she  shall  not  quit  mine.  1  will  keep  the 
little  lady  as  a  pledge  of  her  safety  and  my  own  skill;  and  since  you  are  afraid  of  the 
damp  of  the  low  grounds,  I  hope  3'ou  will  come  here  frequently  to  visit  her." 

This  was  a  proposal  wliich  went  to  the  heart  of  Major  Bridgenorth.  It  was  precisely 
the  point  which  he  would  have  given  worlds  to  arrive  at,  but  which  he  saw  no  chance 
of  attaining. 

It  is  too  well  known,  that  those  whose  families  are  long  pursued  by  such  a  fatal 
disease  as  existed  in  his,  become,  it  may  be  said,  superstitious  respecting  its  fatal  effects, 
and  ascribe  to  place,  circumstance,  and  individual  care,  much  more  perhaps  than  these 
can  in  any  case  contribute  to  avert  the  fatality  of  constitutional  distemper.  Lady  Peveril 
was  aware  that  this  was  peculiarly  the  impression  of  her  neighbour ;  that  the  depression 
of  his  spirits,  the  excess  of  his  care,  the  feverishness  of  his  apprehensions,  the  restraint 
and  gloom  of  the  solitude  in  which  he  dwelt,  were  really  calculated  to  jiroduce  the  evil 
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which  most  of  all  lie  dreaded.  She  pitied  him,  she  felt  for  him,  she  was  grateful  for 
former  protection  received  at  his  hands — she  had  become  interested  in  the  chiUl  itself. 
"What  female  fails  to  feel  such  interest  in  the  helpless  creature  she  has  tended  ?  And  to 
sum  the  whole  up,  the  dame  had  a  share  of  human  vanity  ;  and  being  a  sort  of  Lady 
]5ountiful  in  her  way,  (for  the  character  was  not  then  confined  to  the  old  and  the 
foolish,)  she  was  proud  of  the  skill  by  which  she  had  averted  the  probable  attacks  of 
hereditary  malady,  so  inveterate  in  the  family  of  Bridgenorth.  It  needed  not,  perhaps, 
in  other  cases,  that  so  many  reasons  should  be  assigned  for  an  act  of  neighbourly 
humanity;  but  civil  war  had  so  lately  torn  the  country  asunder,  and  broken  all  the  usual 
ties  of  vicinage  and  good  neighbourhood,  that  it  was  unusual  to  see  them  preserved 
among  persons  of  diiferent  political  opinions. 

Major  Bridgenorth  himself  felt  this  ;  and  while  the  tear  of  joy  in  his  eye  shewed  how 
gladly  he  woidd  accept  Lady  Peveril's  proposal,  he  could  not  help  stating  the  obvious 
inconveniences  attendant  upon  her  scheme,  though  it  was  in  the  tone  of  one  who  would 
gladly  hear  them  overruled.  "  Madam,"  he  said,  "your  kindness  makes  me  the  happiest 
and  most  thankful  of  men;  but  can  it  be  consistent  with  your  own  convenience?  Sir 
Geofirey  has  his  opinions  on  many  points,  which  have  ditlered,  and  probably  do  still 
differ,  from  mine.  He  is  high-born,  and  I  of  middling  parentage  only.  He  uses  the 
Ciiurch  Service,  and  I  the  Catechism  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster " 

"  I  hope  you  will  find  prescribed  in  neither  of  them,"  said  the  Lady  Peveril,  "  that 
I  may  not  be  a  mother  to  your  motherless  child.  I  trust,  Master  Bridgenorth,  the 
joyful  Restoration  of  his  Majesty,  a  work  wrought  by  the  direct  hand  of  Providence, 
may  be  the  means  of  closing  and  healing  all  civil  and  religious  dissensions  among  us, 
and  tliat,  instead  of  shewing  the  superior  purity  of  our  faith,  by  persecuting  those  who 
think  otherwise  from  ourselves  on  doctrinal  points,  we  shall  endeavour  to  shew  its  real 
Christian  tendency,  by  emulating  each  other  in  actions  of  good-will  towards  man,  as  the 
best  way  of  shewing  our  love  to  God." 

"  Your  ladyship  speaks  what  your  own  kind  heart  dictates,"  answered  Bridgenorth, 
who  had  his  own  share  of  the  narrow-mindedness  of  the  time;  "  and  sure  am  I,  that  if 
all  wlio  call  themselves  loyalists  and  cavaliers,  thought  like  you — and  like  my  friend 
Sir  Geoffrey," — (this  he  added  after  a  moment's  pause,  being  perhaps  rather  compli- 
mentary than  sincere)— "  we,  who  thought  it  our  duty  in  time  past  to  take  arms  for 
freedom  of  conscience,  and  against  arbitrary  power,  might  now  sit  down  in  peace  and 
contentment.  But  I  wot  not  how  it  may  fall.  You  h.ive  sharp  and  hot  spirits  amongst 
you  ;  I  will  not  say  our  power  was  always  moderately  used,  and  revenge  is  sweet  to  the 
race  of  fallen  Adam." 

"  Come,  Master  Bridgenorth,"  said  the  Lady  Peveril,  gaily,  "  these  evil  omcnings  do 
but  point  out  conclusions,  whicli,  unless  they  were  so  anticipated,  are  most  unlikely  to 
come  to  pass.     You  know  what  Shakspeare  says  : — 

'  To  fly  tlie  boar  before  the  boar  pursnes, 
Were  to  incense  the  boar  to  follow  tis, 
And  make  pursuit  when  he  did  mean  no  chase.* 

But  I  crave  your  pardon — it  is  so  long  since  we  have  met,  that  I  forgot  you  love  no 
play-books." 

"  With  reverence  to  your  ladyship,"  said  Bridgenorth,  "  I  were  much  to  blame  did 
I  need  the  idle  words  of  a  Warwickshire  stroller,  to  teach  me  my  grateful  duty  to  3-our 
ladyship  on  this  occasion,  which  appoints  me  to  be  directed  by  you  in  all  things  which 
my  conscience  wiU  permit." 

"  Since  you  permit  me  such  influence,  then,"  replied  the  Lady  Peveril,  "  I  shall  be 
moderate  in  exercising  it,  in  order  that  I  may,  in  my  domination  at  least,  give  you  a 
fiivourable  impression  of  the  new  order  of  things.  So,  if  you  will  be  a  subject  of  mine 
for  one  day,  neighbour,  I  am  going,  at  my  lord  and  husband's  command,  to  issue  out  my 
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warrants  to  invite  the  whole  neighbourliooJ  to  a  solemn  feast  at  the  Castle,  on  Thursday 
next ;  and  I  not  only  pray  you  to  be  personally  present  yourself,  but  to  prevail  on  your 
worthy  pastor,  and  such  neighbours  and  friends,  high  and  low,  as  may  think  in  your 
own  way,  to  meet  with  the  rest  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  rejoice  on  this  joyful  occasion 
of  the  King's  Restoration,  and  thereby  to  shew  that  we  are  to  be  henceforward  a  united 
people." 

The  parliamentarian  Major  was  considerably  embarrassed  by  this  proposal.  He  looked 
upward,  and  downward,  and  around,  cast  his  eye  first  to  the  oak-carved  ceiling,  and 
anon  fixed  it  upon  tlie  floor  ;  then  threw  it  around  the  room  till  it  lighted  on  his  child, 
the  sight  of  whom  suggested  another  and  a  better  train  of  reflections  than  ceiling  and 
floor  had  been  able  to  supply. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  "  I  have  long  been  a  stranger  to  festivity,  perhaps  from  consti- 
tutional melancholy,  perhaps  from  the  depression  which  is  natural  to  a  desolate  and 
deprived  man,  in  whose  ear  mirth  is  marred,  like  a  pleasant  air  when  performed  on  a 
mistuned  instrument.  But  though  neither  my  tlioughts  nor  temperament  are  Jovial 
or  Mercurial,  it  becomes  me  to  be  grateful  to  Heaven  for  the  good  lie  has  sent  me  by 
the  means  of  your  ladyship.  David,  the  man  after  God's  own  heart,  did  wash  and  eat 
bread  when  his  beloved  child  was  removed — mine  is  restored  to  me,  and  shall  I  not 
shew  gratitude  under  a  blessing,  when  he  shewed  resignation  under  an  aflliction  ? 
iladam,  1  will  wait  on  your  gracious  invitation  with  acceptance ;  and  such  of  my  friends 
with  whom  I  may  possess  influence,  and  whose  presence  your  ladysliip  may  desire,  shall 
accompany  me  to  tlie  festivity,  that  our  Israel  may  be  as  one  people." 

Having  spoken  these  words  witli  an  aspect  which  belonged  more  to  a  martyr  than  to 
a  guest  bidden  to  a  festival,  and  liaving  kissed,  and  solemnly  blessed  his  little  girl, 
JIajor  Bridgenorth  took  his  departure  for  Moultrassie  Hall. 


®|aipiieir  t'l3i  %W^' 


Here's  neither  want  of  appetite  nor  moi 
Pray  Heaven  we  be  not  scant  of  meat  i 


l^^^^f  ^^^'^  upon  ordinary  occasions,  and  where  means  were  ample,  a  great  enter- 
if^slC^'  tainment  in  those  (lays  was  not  such  a  sinecure  as  in  modern  times,  when  the 
T'H^f^  ■'  lady  who  presides  has  but  to  intimate  to  her  menials  the  day  and  hour  when 
/'ii-rTrr  Ij  she  wills  it  to  take  place.  At  that  simple  period,  the  lady  was  expected  to 
enter  deeply  into  the  arrangement  and  provision  of  the  whole  affair  ;  and  from  a  little 
gallery,  which  communicated  with  her  own  private  apartment,  and  looked  down  upon 
the  kitchen,  her  shrill  voice  was  to  he  heard,  from  time  to  time,  like  that  of  the  warning 
spirit  in  a  tempest,  rising  above  the  clash  of  pots  and  stewpans — the  creaking  of  spits — 
the  clattering  of  marrow-bones  and  cleavers — the  scolding  of  cooks — and  all  the  other 
various  kinds  of  din  which  form  an  accompaniment  to  dressing  a  large  dinner. 

But  all  this  toil  and  anxiety  was  more  than  doubled  in  the  case  of  the  approaching 
feast  at  Martindale  Castle,  where  the  presiding  Genius  of  the  festivity  was  scarce 
provided  with  adequate  means  to  carry  her  hospitable  purpose  into  effect.  The 
tyrannical  conduct  of  husbands,  in  such  ca.^es,  is  universal ;  and  I  scarce  know  one 
householder  of  my  acquaintance  who  has  not,  on  some  ill-omened  and  most  inconvenient 
season,  announced  suddenly  to  his  innocent  helpmate,  that  he  had  invited 
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to  the  great  discomposure  of  the  lad}-,  and  the  discredit,  perhaps,  of  her  domestic 
arrangements. 

Peveril  of  the  Peak  was  still  more  thoughtless  ;  for  he  had  directed  his  lady  to  invite 
the  whole  honest  men  of  the  neighbourhood  to  make  good  cheer  at  Martindale  Castle, 
in  honour  of  the  blessed  Restoration  of  his  most  sacred  Majesty,  without  precisely 
explaining  where  the  provisions  were  to  come  from.  Ths  deer-park  had  lain  waste 
ever  since  the  siege ;  the  dovecot  could  do  little  to  furnish  forth  such  an  entertainment ; 
the  fish-ponds,  it  is  true,  were  well  provided,  (which  the  neighbouring  Presbj'terians 
noted  as  a  suspicious  circumstance;)  and  game  was  to  be  had  for  the  shooting,  upon  the 
extensive  heaths  and  hills  of  Derby.sliire.  But  these  were  but  the  secondary  parts  of  a 
banquet ;  and  the  Jiouse-steward  and  bailiff.  Lady  Peveril's  only  coadjutors  and  coun- 
sellors, could  not  agree  how  the  butcher-meat — the  most  substantial  part,  or,  as  it  were, 
the  main  body  of  the  entertainment— was  to  be  supplied.  The  house-steward  threatened 
the  sacrifice  of  a  fine  yoke  of  young  bullocks,  which  the  bailiff,  who  pleaded  tlie  necessity 
of  their  agricultural  services,  tenaciously  resisted  ;  and  Lady  Peveril's  good  and  dutiful 
nature  did  not  prevent  her  from  making  some  impatient  reflections  on  the  want  of 
consideration  of  lier  absent  Knight,  who  had  thus  thoughtlessly  placed  her  in  so  embar- 
rassing a  situation. 

These  reflections  were  scarcely  just,  if  a  man  is  onlj-  responsible  for  such  resolutions 
as  he  adopts  when  he  is  fully  master  of  himself.  Sir  Geoffrey's  loyalty,  like  that  of 
many  persons  in  his  situation,  had,  by  dint  of  hopes  and  fears,  victories  and  defeats, 
struggles  and  sufferings,  all  arising  out  of  the  same  moving  cause,  and  turning,  as  it 
were,  on  the  same  pivot,  acquired  the  character  of  an  intense  and  enthusiastic  passion; 
and  the  singular  and  surprising  change  of  fortune,  by  which  his  highest  wislies  were  not 
only  gratified,  but  fixr  exceeded,  occasioned  for  some  time  a  kind  of  intoxication  of  loyal 
rapture  which  seemed  to  pervade  the  whole  kingdom.  Sir  Geoffrey  had  seen  Charles 
and  his  brothers,  and  had  been  received  by  the  merry  monarch  witli  that  graceful,  and 
at  the  same  time  frank  urbanity,  by  which  he  conciliated  all  who  approached  him  ;  the 
Knight's  services  and  merits  had  been  fully  acknowledged,  and  recompense  had  been 
hinted  at,  if  not  expressly  promised.  "Was  it  for  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  in  the  jubilee  of 
his  spirits,  to  consider  how  his  wife  was  to  find  beef  and  mutton  to  feast  his 
neighbours  ? 

Luckily,  however,  for  the  embarrassed  lady,  there  existed  some  one  who  had  composure 
of  mind  sufficient  to  foresee  this  difficulty.  Just  as  she  had  made  up  her  mind,  very 
reluctantly,  to  become  debtor  to  Major  Bridgenorth  for  the  sum  necessary  to  carry  her 
husband's  commands  into  effect,  and  whilst  she  was  bitterly  regretting  this  departure 
from  the  strictness  of  her  usual  economy,  the  steward,  who,  by  the  by,  had  not  been 
absolutely  sober  since  the  news  of  the  King's  landing  at  Dover,  burst  into  tlie  apartment, 
snapping  his  fingers,  and  shewing  moi-e  marks  of  deliglit  than  was  quite  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  my  lady's  large  parlour. 

"What  means  this,  AVhitaker  ? "  said  the  lady,  somewhat  peevishly;  for  she  was 
interrupted  in  the  commencement  of  a  letter  to  her  neighbour  on  the  unpleasant  business 
of  the  proposed  loan, — "  Is  it  to  be  always  thus  with  you  ? — Are  you  dreaming  ?" 

"  A  vision  of  good  omen,  I  trust,"  said  the  steward,  with  a  triumphant  flourish  of  the 
hand  ;  "  far  better  than  Pharaoh's,  though,  like  his,  it  be  of  fat  kine." 

"  I  prithee  be  plain,  man,"  said  the  lady,  "  or  fetch  some  one  who  can  speak  to 
purpose." 

"  Why,  odds-my-life,  madam,"  said  the  steward,  "  mine  errand  can  speak  for  itself. 
Do  you  not  hear  them  low  ?  Do  you  not  hear  them  bleat  ?  A  yoke  of  fat  oxen,  and 
lialf  a  score  prime  wethers.  The  Castle  is  victualled  for  this  bout,  let  them  storm  when 
they  will ;  and  Gatherill  may  have  his  d— d  Mains  plouglied  to  the  boot." 

Tlie  lady,    witliout   farther  questioning   her  elated  domestic,   rose  and  went  to   the 
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window,  where  she  certainly  beheld  the  oxen  and  sheep  which  had  given  rise  to 
Whitaker's  exultation.     "Whence  come  they?"  said  she,  in  some  surprise. 

"  Let  them  construe  that  who  can,"  answered  AVhitaker ;  "  the  fellow  who  drove  them 
was  a  west-couutry  man,  and  only  said  they  came  from  a  friend  to  help  to  furnish  out 
your  ladyship's  entertainment ;  the  man  would  not  stay  to  drink — I  am  sorry  he  would 
not  stay  to  drink — I  crave  your  ladyship's  pardon  for  not  keeping  him  by  the  ears  to 
drink — it  was  not  my  fault." 

"  That  I'll  be  sworn  it  was  not,"  said  the  lady. 

"  Nay,  madam,  by  G — ,  I  assure  you  it  was  not,"  said  the  zealous  steward  ;  "  for, 
rather  than  the  Castle  should  lose  credit,  I  drank  his  health  myself  in  double  ale,  though 
1  had  had  my  morning  draught  already.     I  tell  you  the  naked  truth,  my  lady,  by  G — !" 

"  It  was  no  great  compulsion,  I  suppose,"  said  the  lady  ;  "  but,  Whitaker,  suppose  you 
should  shew  your  joy  on  such  occasions,  by  drinking  and  swearing  a  little  less,  rather 
than  a  little  more,  would  it  not  be  as  well,  think  you  ?  " 

"I  crave  your  ladyship's  pai-don,"  said  Whitaker,  with  much  reverence;  "I  hope  I 
know  my  place.  I  am  your  ladyship's  poor  servant  ;  and  I  know  it  does  not  become  me 
to  drink  and  swear  like  your  ladyship — that  is,  like  his  honour,  Sir  Geoffrey,  I  would 
say.  But  I  pray  you,  if  I  am  not  to  drink  and  swear  after  my  degree,  how  are  men  to 
know  Peveril  of  the  Peak's  steward, — and  I  may  say  butler  too,  since  I  have  had  the 
keys  of  the  cellar  ever  since  old  Spigots  was  shot  dead  on  the  north-west  turret,  with  a 
black  jack  in  his  hand, — I  say,  how  is  an  old  Cavalier  like  me  to  be  known  from  those 
cuckoldy  Roundheads  that  do  nothing  but  fast  and  pray,  if  we  are  not  to  drink  and  swear 
according  to  our  degree  ?  " 

The  lady  was  silent,  for  she  well  kuew  speech  availed  nothing  ;  and,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  proceeded  to  intimate  to  the  steward  that  she  would  have  the  persons,  whose 
names  were  marked  in  a  written  paper,  which  she  delivered  to  iiim,  invited  to  the 
approaching  banquet. 

Whitaker,  instead  of  receiving  the  list  with  the  mute  acquiescence  of  a  modern  Major 
Domo,  carried  it  into  the  recess  of  one  of  the  windows,  and,  adjusting  his  spectacles,  began 
to  read  it  to  himself  The  first  names,  being  those  of  distinguished  Cavalier  families  in 
the  neighbourhood,  he  muttered  over  in  a  tone  of  approbation — paused  and  pshawed  at 
that  of  Bridgenorth — yet  acquiesced,  with  the  observation,  "  But  he  is  a  good  neighbour, 
so  it  may  pass  for  once."  But  when  he  read  the  name  and  surname  of  Nehemiah 
Solsgrace,  the  Presbyterian  parson,  Whitaker's  patience  altogether  forsook  him ;  and  he 
declared  he  would  as  soon  throw  himself  into  Eldon-hole,*  as  consent  that  the  intrusive 
old  puritan  howlet,  who  had  usurped  the  pulpit  of  a  sound  orthodox  divine,  should  ever 
darken  the  gates  of  Martindale  Castle  by  any  message  or  mediation  of  his.  "  The  false 
crop-eared  hypocrites,"  cried  he,  with  a  hearty  oath,  "  have  had  their  turn  of  the  good 
weather.  The  sun  is  on  our  side  of  the  hedge  now,  and  we  will  pay  off  old  scores,  as 
sure  as  my  name  is  Richard  Whitaker." 

"  You  presume  on  your  long  services,  Whitaker,  and  on  your  master's  absence,  or  you 
had  not  dared  to  use  me  thus,"  said  the  lady. 

The  unwonted  agitation  of  her  voice  attracted  the  attention  of  the  refractory  steward, 
notwithstanding  his  present  state  of  elevation  ;  but  he  no  sooner  saw  that  her  eye 
glistened,  and  her  cheek  reddened,  than  his  obstinacy  was  at  once  subdued. 

"  A  murrain  on  me,"  he  said,  "  but  I  have  made  my  lady  angry  in  good  earnest  !  and 
that  is  an  unwonted  sight  for  to  see. — I  crave  your  pardon,  my  lady  !  It  was  not  poor 
Dick  Wiiitaker  disputed  your  honourable  commands,  but  only  that  second  draught  of 
double  ale.  We  have  put  a  double  stroke  of  malt  to  it,  as  your  ladyship  well  knows, 
ever  since  the  happy  Restoration.     To  be  sure  I  hate  a  fanatic  as  I  do  the  cloven  foot  of 

•  A  chasm  in  the  earth  supposed  to  be  unfathomable,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Peak. 
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Satan  ;  but  then  yonr  honourable  hidvship  hath  a  right  to  invite  Satan  liimself,  cloven 
foot  and  all,  to  Martindale  Castle  ;  and  to  send  me  to  bell's  gate  with  a  billet  of  invitation 
— and  so  your  will  shall  be  done." 

The  invitations  were  sent  round  accordingly,  in  all  due  form  ;  and  one  of  the  bullocks 
was  sent  down  to  be  roasted  whole  at  the  market  place  of  a  little  village  called  Martin- 
dale-Moultrassic,  which  stood  considerably  to  the  eastward  both  of  the  Castle  and  Hall, 
from  which  it  took  its  double  name,  at  about  an  equal  distance  from  both  ;  so  that, 
suppose  a  line  drawn  from  the  one  manor-house  to  the  other,  to  be  the  base  of  a  triangle, 
the  village  would  have  occupied  the  salient  angle.  As  the  said  village,  since  the  late 
transference  of  a  part  of  Peveril's  property,  belonged  to  Sir  Geoifrey  and  to  Bridge- 
north,  in  nearly  equal  portions,  the  lady  judged  it  not  proper  to  dispute  the  right  of 
the  latter  to  add  some  hogsheads  of  beer  to  the  popular  festivity. 

In  the  meanwhile,  she  could  not  but  suspect  the  Major  of  being  the  unknown  friend 
who  had  relieved  her  from  the  dilemma  arising  from  the  want  of  provisions  ;  and  she 
esteemed  herself  happy  when  a  visit  from  him,  on  the  day  preceding  the  proposed 
entertainment,  gave  her,  as  she  thought,  an  opportunity  of  expressing  her  gratitude. 


tSlaiiptEr 


No,  sir — I  will  not  pledge — I'm  one  of  those 

Who  think  good  wine  needs  neither  hush  nor  preface 

To  make  it  welcome.     If  you  doubt  my  word, 

Fill  the  quart-cuii,  and  see  if  1  will  choke  on't. 

Old  PtAT. 


^^^55HEEE  was  a  serious  gravity  of  expression  in  the  disclamation  with  which 
T -j^rX^'  ^^"jo'"  Bridgenorth  replied  to  the  thanks  tendered  to  him  by  Lady  Peveril,  for 
\'^''\i■:i  the  supply  of  provisions  which  had  reached  her  Castle  so  opportunely.  He 
>viv.'.>-irr^  seemed  first  not  to  be  aware  what  she  alluded  to;  and,  when  she  explained 
the  circumstance,  he  protested  so  seriously  that  he  had  no  share  in  the  benefit  conferred, 
that  Lady  Peveril  was  compelled  to  believe  him,  the  rather  that,  being  a  man  of  plain 
downright  character,  affecting  no  refined  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  practising  almost  a 
quaker-like  sincerity  of  expression,  it  would  have  been  much  contrary  to  his  general 
character  to  have  made  such  a  disavowal,  unless  it  were  founded  in  truth. 

"  My  present  visit  to  you,  madam,"  said  he,  "  had  indeed  some  reference  to  the  festivity 
of  to-morrow."  Lady  Peveril  listened,  but  as  her  visiter  seemed  to  find  some  difficulty 
in  expressing  himself,  she  was  compelled  to  ask  an  explanation.  "  INIadam,"  said  the 
Major,  "  you  are  not  perhaps  entirely  ignorant  that  the  more  tender-conscienced  among 
us  have  scruples  at  certain  pi-actices,  so  general  amongst  your  people  at  times  of 
rejoicing,  that  you  may  be  said  to  insist  upon  tliem  as  articles  of  faith,  or  at  least  greatly 
to  resent  their  omission." 

"  I  trust,  Master  Bridgenorth,"  said  the  Lady  Peveril,  not  fully  comprehending  the 
drift  of  his  discourse,  "that  we  shall,  as  your  entertainers,  carefully  avoid  all  allusions 
or  reproaches  founded  on  past  misunderstanding." 
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"  TS'e  would  expect  no  less,  madam,  from  your  candour  and  courtesy,"  said  Bridge- 
nortli  ;  "  but  I  perceive  you  do  not  fully  understand  me.  To  be  plain,  then,  I  allude  to 
the  fashion  of  drinking  healths,  and  pledging  e.ich  other  in  draughts  of  strong  liquor, 
which  most  among  us  consider  as  a  superfluous  and  sinful  provoking  of  each  other  to 
debauchery,  and  the  excessive  use  of  strong  drink  ;  and  which,  besides,  if  derived,  as 
learned  divines  have  supposed,  from  the  custom  of  the  blinded  Pagans,  who  made  libations 
and  invoked  idols  wlien  they  drank,  may  be  justly  said  to  have  something  in  it  heathenish, 
and  allied  to  demon-worship." 

The  lady  had  already  hastily  considered  all  the  topics  which  were  likel}'  to  introduce 
discord  into  the  proposed  festivity ;  but  this  very  ridiculous,  yet  fatal  discrepancj', 
betwixt  the  manners  of  the  parties  on  convivial  occasions,  had  entirely  escaped  her.  She 
endeavoured  to  soothe  the  objecting  party,  whose  brows  were  knit  like  one  who  had  fi.xed 
an  opinion  by  which  he  was  determined  to  abide. 

"  I  grant,"  she  said,  "  my  good  neighbour,  that  this  custom  is  at  least  idle,  and  raaj'  be 
prejudicial  if  it  leads  to  excess  in  the  use  of  liquor,  which  is  apt  enough  to  take  place 
without  such  conversation.  But  I  think,  when  it  hath  not  this  consequence,  it  is  a  thing 
inditferent,  affords  a  unanimous  mode  of  expressing  our  good  wishes  to  our  friends,  and 
our  loyal  duty  to  our  sovereign  ;  and,  without  meaning  to  put  any  force  upon  the 
inclination  of  those  who  believe  otherwise,  I  cannot  see  how  I  can  deny  my  guests  and 
friends  the  privilege  of  drinking  a  health  to  the  King,  or  to  my  husband,  after  the  old 
English  fashion." 

"  My  lady,"  said  the  Major,  "  if  the  age  of  fashion  were  to  command  it.  Popery  is  one 
of  the  oldest  English  fashions  that  I  have  heard  of;  but  it  is  our  happiness  that  we  are 
not  benighted  like  our  fathers,  and  therefore  we  must  act  according  to  the  light  that  is  in 
us,  and  not  after  their  darkness.  I  had  myself  the  honour  to  attend  the  Lord-Keeper 
Whitelocke,  when,  at  the  table  of  the  Chamberlain  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  he  did 
positively  refuse  to  pledge  the  health  of  his  Queen,  Christina,  thereby  giving  great 
offence,  and  putting  in  peril  the  whole  purpose  of  that  voyage ;  which  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  so  wise  a  man  would  have  done,  but  that  he  held  such  compliance  a  thing  not 
merely  indifferent,  but  rather  sinful  and  damnable." 

"  With  all  respect  to  Whitelocke,"  said  the  Lady  Peveril,  "  I  continue  of  my  own 
opinion,  tiiough.  Heaven  knows,  I  am  no  friend  to  riot  or  wassail.  I  would  fain  accom- 
modate myself  to  your  scruples,  and  will  discourage  all  other  pledges  ;  but  surely  those 
of  the  King  and  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak  may  be  permitted  ?" 

"  I  dare  not,"  answered  Bridgenorth,  "  lay  even  the  ninety-ninth  part  of  a  grain  of 
incense  upon  an  altar  erected  to  Satan." 

"  How,  sir!"  said  the  lady;  "do  you  bring  Satan  into  comparison  with  our  master 
King  Charles,  and  witli  my  noble  lord  and  husband  ?  " 

"  Pardon  mc,  madam,"  answered  Bridgenorth,  "  I  have  no  such  thoughts — indeed  they 
woidd  ill  become  me.  I  do  wish  the  King's  health  and  Sir  Geoffrey's  devoutly,  and  I 
will  pray  for  both.  But  I  see  not  what  good  it  should  do  their  health  if  I  should 
prejudice  my  own  by  quaffing  pledges  out  of  quart  flagons." 

"  Since  we  cannot  agree  upon  this  matter,"  said  Lady  Peveril,  "  we  must  find  some 
resource  by  which  to  offend  those  of  neither  party.  Suppose  you  winked  at  our  friends 
drinking  these  pledges,  and  we  should  connive  at  your  sitting  still?" 

But  neither  would  this  composition  .satisfy  Bridgenorth,  who  was  of  opinion,  as  he 
expi'essed  himself,  that  it  would  be  holding  a  candle  to  Beelzebub.  In  fact,  his  temper, 
naturally  stubborn,  was  at  present  rendered  much  more  so  by  a  previous  conference  with 
his  preacher,  who,  though  a  very  good  man  in  the  main,  was  particularly  and  illiberally 
tenacious  of  the  petty  distinctions  which  his  sect  adoj)ted  ;  and,  while  he  thoiiLrlit  witli 
considerable  apprehension  on  the  accession  of  jjower  which  Poper}-,  Prelacy,  and  I'everil 
of  the  Peak,  were  like  to  acquire  by  the  late  Revolution,  became  naturally  anxious  to 
put  his  flock  on  their  guard,  and  prevent  their  being   kidnapped  by  the  wolf.     He 
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disliked  extremely  tliat  Major  Bridgenorth,  indisputably  the  head  of  the  Presbyterian 
interest  in  that  neighbourhood,  should  have  given  his  only  daughter  to  be,  as  he  termed 
it,  nursed  by  a  Canaanitish  woman  ;  and  he  told  him  plainly  that  he  liked  not  this  going 
to  feast  in  the  high  places  with  the  uncireumeised  in  heart,  and  looked  on  the  whole  con- 
viviality only  as  a  making-merry  in  the  house  of  Tirzah. 

Upon  receiving  this  rebuke  from  his  pastor,  Bridgenorth  began  to  suspect  he  nuL'ht 
have  been  partly  wrong  in  the  readiness  which,  in  his  first  ardour  of  gratitude,  he  had 
shewn  to  enter  into  intimate  intercourse  with  the  Castle  of  Martindale  ;  but  he  was  too 
proud  to  avow  this  to  the  preacher,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  considerable  debate  betwixt 
them,  that  it  was  mutually  agreed  their  presence  at  the  entertainment  should  depend 
upon  the  condition,  that  no  healths  or  pledges  should  be  given  in  their  presence. 
Bridgenorth,  therefore,  as  the  delegate  and  representative  of  his  party,  was  bound  to 
stand  (irm  against  all  entreaty,  and  the  lady  became  greatly  embarrassed.  She  now 
regretted  sincerely  that  her  well-intended  invitation  had  ever  been  given,  for  she  foresaw 
that  its  rejection  was  to  awaken  all  former  subjectsof  quarrel,  and  perhaps  to  lead  to  new 
violences  amongst  people  who  had  not  many  years  since  been  engaged  in  civil  war.  To 
yield  up  the  di.*|nitcd  point  to  the  Presbyterians,  would  have  been  to  offend  the  Cavalier 
party,  and  Sir  Geoffrey  in  particular,  in  the  most  mortal  degree  ;  for  they  made  it  as 
iirm  a  point  of  honour  to  give  healths,  and  compel  others  to  pledge  them,  as  the  Puritans 
made  it  a  deep  article  of  religion  to  refuse  both.  At  length  the  lady  changed  the  dis- 
course, introduced  that  of  Major  Bridgenorth's  child,  caused  it  to  be  sent  for,  and  put 
into  his  arms.  The  mother's  stratagem  took  effect ;  for,  though  the  parliamentary  major 
stood  firm,  the  father,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Governor  of  Tilbury,  was  softened,  and  he 
agreed  that  his  friends  should  accept  a  compromise.  This  was,  that  the  major  himself, 
the  reverend  divine,  and  such  of  their  friends  as  held  strict  Puritan  tenets,  should  form 
a  separate  party  in  the  Large  Parlour,  while  the  Ilall  should  be  occupied  by  the  jovial 
Cavaliers  ;  and  that  each  party  should  regulate  their  potations  after  their  own  conscience, 
or  after  their  own  fashion. 

JIajor  Bridgenorth  himself  seemed  greatly  relieved  after  this  important  matter  had 
been  settled.  He  had  held  it  matter  of  conscience  to  be  stubborn  in  maintaining  his 
own  opinion,  but  was  heartily  glad  when  he  escaped  from  the  apparently  inevitable 
necessity  of  affronting  Lady  Peveril  by  the  refusal  of  her  invitation.  He  remained  longer 
than  usual,  and  spoke  and  smiled  more  than  was  his  custom.  His  first  care  on  his 
return,  was  to  announce  to  the  clergyman  and  his  congregation  the  compromise  which  he 
had  made,  and  this  not  as  a  matter  for  deliberation,  but  one  upon  which  he  had  already 
resolved  ;  and  such  was  his  authority  among  them,  that  though  the  preacher  longed  to 
pronounce  a  separation  of  the  parties,  and  to  exclaim — "  To  your  tents,  O  Israel  ! "  he 
did  not  see  the  chance  of  being  seconded  by  so  many,  as  would  make  it  worth  while  to 
disturb  the  unanimous  acquiescence  in  their  delegate's  proposal. 

Nevertheless,  each  party  being  put  upon  the  alert  by  the  consequences  of  Major 
Bridgenorth's  embassy,  so  many  points  of  doubt  and  delicate  discussion  were  started  in 
succession,  that  the  Lady  Peveril,  the  only  person,  perhaps,  who  was  desirous  of  achieving 
an  effectual  reconciliation  between  them,  incurred,  in  reward  for  her  good  intentions,  the 
censure  of  both  factions,  and  had  much  reason  to  regret  her  well-meant  project  of 
bringing  the  Capulets  and  Montagues  of  Derbyshire  together  on  the  same  occasion  of 
public  festivity. 

As  it  was  now  settled  that  the  guests  were  to  form  two  different  parties,  it  became 
not  only  a  subject  of  dispute  betwixt  themselves,  which  should  be  first  admitted  within 
the  Castle  of  Martindale,  but  matter  of  serious  apprehension  to  Lady  Peveril  and  Major 
Bridgenorth,  lest,  if  they  were  to  approach  by  the  same  avenue  and  entrance,  a  quarrel 
might  take  place  betwixt  them,  and  proceed  to  extremities,  even  before  they  reached  the 
place  of  entertainment.  The  lady  believed  she  had  discovered  an  admirable  expedient 
for  preventing  the  possibility  of  such  interference,  by  directing  that  the  Cavaliers  should 
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be  admitted  by  the  principal  entrance,  while  the  Roundheads  should  enter  the  Castle 
through  a  Teat  breach  which  had  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  siege,  and  across  which 
there  had  been  since  made  a  sort  of  by-path  to  drive  the  cattle  down  to  their  pasture 
in  the  wood.  By  this  contrivance  the  Lady  Peveril  imagined  she  had  altogether  avoided 
the  various  risks  which  might  occur  from  two  such  parties  encountering  each  other,  and 
disputing  for  precedence.  Several  other  circumstances  of  less  importance  were  adjusted 
at  the  same  time,  and  apparently  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Presb}'terian  teacher, 
that,  in  a  long  lecture  on  the  subject  of  the  ^Marriage  Garment,  he  was  at  the  pains  to 
explain  to  his  hearers,  that  outward  apparel  was  not  alone  meant  by  that  scriptural 
expression,  but  also  a  suitable  frame  of  mind  for  enjoyment  of  peaceful  festivity ;  and 
therefore  he  exhorted  the  brethren,  that  whatever  might  be  the  errors  of  the  poor  blinded 
malignants,  with  wliom  they  were  in  some  sort  to  eat  and  drink  upon  the  morrow,  they 
ought  not  on  this  occasion  to  shew  any  evil  will  against  them,  lest  they  should  therein 
become  troublers  of  the  peace  of  Israel. 

Honest  Doctor  Dummerar,  the  ejected  episcopal  Mcar  of  Martiudale  cum  Moultrassie, 
preached  to  the  Cavaliers  on  the  same  subject.  He  had  served  the  cure  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  and  was  in  high  favour  with  Sir  Geoffrey,  not  merely  on 
account  of  his  sound  orthodoxy  and  deep  learning,  but  his  extiuisite  skill  in  playing  at 
bowls,  and  his  facetious  conversation  over  a  pipe  and  tankard  of  October.  For  these 
latter  accomi)lishments,  the  Doctor  had  the  honour  to  be  recorded  by  old  Century  White 
amongst  the  roll  of  lewd,  incompetent,  profligate  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Eingland, 
whom  he  denounced  to  God  and  man,  on  account  chiefly  of  the  heinous  sin  of  playing  at 
games  of  skill  and  chance,  and  of  occasionally  joining  in  the  social  meetings  of  their 
parishioners.  Wlien  the  King's  party  began  to  lose  ground.  Doctor  Dummerar  left  his 
vicarage,  and,  betaking  himself  to  the  camp,  shewed  upon  several  occasions,  when  acting 
as  chaplain  to  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril's  regiment,  that  his  portly  bodily  presence  included 
a  stout  and  masculine  heart.  AVhen  all  was  lost,  and  he  himself,  with  most  other  loyal 
divines,  was  deprived  of  his  living,  he  made  such  shift  as  he  could;  now  lurking  in  the 
garrets  of  old  friends  in  the  University,  who  shared  with  him,  and  sucli  as  him,  the 
slender  means  of  livelihood  which  the  evil  times  had  left  them  ;  and  now  lying  hid  in  the 
houses  of  the  oppressed  and  sequestrated  gentry,  who  respected  at  once  his  character  and 
sufferings.  AVhen  the  Restoration  took  place.  Doctor  Dummerar  emerged  from  some 
one  of  his  hiding  places,  and  hied  liira  to  Martindale  Castle,  to  enjoy  the  triumph 
inseparable  from  this  happy  change. 

His  api)earance  at  the  Castle  in  his  full  clerical  dress,  and  the  warm  reception  which 
he  received  from  the  neighbouring  gentry,  added  not  a  little  to  the  alarm  which  was 
gradually  extending  itself  through  the  party  which  were  so  lately  the  uppermost.  It  is 
true.  Dr.  Dnmmerar  framed  (honest  worthy  man)  no  extravagant  views  of  elev.ation  or 
preferment ;  but  the  probability  of  his  being  replaced  in  the  living,  from  wliioh  lie  liad 
been  expelled  under  very  flimsy  pretences,  inferred  a  severe  blow  to  the  Presbyterian 
divine,  wlio  could  not  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  an  intruder.  The  interest  of  the 
two  preacher.s,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  sentiments  of  their  flocks,  were  at  direct  variance  ; 
and  here  was  another  fatal  objection  in  the  way  of  Lady  Peveril's  scheme  of  a  general 
and  comprehensive  healing  ordinance. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  have  already  hinted.  Doctor  Dummerar  behaved  as  handsomely 
upon  the  occasion  as  the  Presbyterian  incumbent  had  done.  It  is  true,  that  in  a  sermon 
whieli  he  preached  in  the  Castle  hall  to  several  of  the  most  distniguished  Cavalier 
families,  besides  a  world  of  boys  from  the  village,  who  went  to  see  the  novel  circumstance 
of  a  parson  in  a  cassock  and  surplice,  he  went  at  great  length  into  tlie  foulness  of  the 
v.arious  crimes  committed  by  the  rebellious  party  during  the  late  evil  times,  and  greatly 
magnified  tlie  merciful  and  peaceful  nature  of  the  honourable  Lady  of  the  Manor,  who 
condescended  to  look  upon,  or  receive  into  her  house  in  the  way  of  friendship  and 
hospitality,  men  holding  the  principles  which  liud  led  to  the  murder  of  the  King — the 
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slaying  and  ilespoiling  his  loyal  subjects — and  the  plundering  and  breaking  down  of  the 
Church  of  God.  But  then  he  wiped  all  this  handsomely  up  again,  with  the  observation, 
that  since  it  was  the  will  of  their  gracious  and  newly  restored  Sovereign,  and  tlic 
pleasure  of  the  worshipful  Lady  Peveril,  that  this  contumacious  and  rebellious  race 
should  be,  for  a  time,  forborne  by  their  faithful  subjects,  it  would  be  highly  proper 
that  all  the  loyal  liegemen  should,  for  the  present,  eschew  subjects  of  dissension  or 
quarrel  with  these  sons  of  Shimei ;  which  lesson  of  patience  he  enforced  by  the  com- 
fortable assurance,  that  they  could  not  long  abstain  from  their  old  rebellious  practices ; 
in  which  case,  the  royalists  would  stand  exculpated  before  God  and  man,  in  extirpating 
them  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  close  observers  of  the  remarkable  passages  of  the  times  from  which  we  draw  the 
events  of  our  history,  have  left  it  upon  record,  that  these  two  several  sermons,  much 
contrary,  doubtless,  to  the  intention  of  the  worthy  divines  by  whom  they  were  delivered, 
had  a  greater  effect  in  exasperating,  than  in  composing,  the  disputes  betwixt  the  two 
factions.  Under  such  evil  auspices,  and  with  corresponding  forebodings  on  the  mind  of 
Lady  Peveril,  the  day  of  festivity  at  length  arrived. 

By  different  routes,  and  forming  each  a  sort  of  procession,  as  if  the  adherents  of  each 
party  were  desirous  of  exhibiting  its  strength  and  numbers,  the  two  several  factions 
approached  Martindale  Castle  ;  and  so  distinct  did  tliey  appear  in  dress,  aspect,  and 
manners,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  revellers  of  a  bridal  party,  and  the  sad  attendants  upon 
a  funeral  solemnity,  were  moving  towards  the  same  point  from  different  quarters. 

The  puritanical  party  was  by  far  the  fewer  in  numbers,  for  which  two  excellent  reasons 
might  be  given.  In  the  first  place,  they  had  enjoyed  power  for  several  years,  and,  of 
course,  became  unpopular  among  the  common  people,  never  at  any  time  attached  to 
those,  who,  being  in  the  immediate  possession  of  authority,  are  often  obliged  to  employ 
it  in  controlling  their  humours.  Besides,  the  country  people  of  England  had,  and  still 
have,  an  animated  attachment  to  field  sports,  and  a  natural  unrestrained  jovially  of  dispo- 
sition, which  rendered  them  impatient  under  the  severe  discipline  of  the  fanatical  preachers; 
while  they  were  not  less  naturally  discontented  with  the  military  despotism  of  Cromwell's 
Major-Generals.  Secondly,  the  people  were  fickle  as  usual,  and  the  return  of  the  king 
had  novelty  in  it,  and  was  therefore  popular.  The  side  of  the  Puritans  was  also 
deserted  at  this  period  by  a  numerous  class  of  more  thinking  and  prudential  persons, 
who  never  forsook  them  till  they  became  unfortunate.  These  sagacious  personages 
were  called  in  that  age  the  Waiters  upon  Providence,  and  deemed  it  a  high  delinquency 
towards  Heaven  if  they  afibrded  countenance  to  any  cause  longer  than  it  was  favoured 
by  fortune. 

But,  though  thus  forsaken  by  the  fickle  and  the  selfish,  a  solemn  enthusiasm,  a  stern 
and  determined  depth  of  principle,  a  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  their  own  motives, 
and  the  manly  English  pride  which  inclined  them  to  cling  to  their  former  opinions,  like 
the  traveller  in  the  fable  to  his  cloak,  tlie  more  strongly  that  the  tempest  blew  around 
them,  detained  in  the  ranks  of  the  Puritans  many,  who,  if  no  longer  formidable  from 
numbers,  were  still  so  from  their  character.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  the  middling 
gentry,  with  others  whom  industry  or  successful  speculations  in  commerce  or  in  mining 
had  raised  into  eminence — the  persons  who  feel  most  umbrage  from  the  overshadowing 
ai-istocracy,  and  are  usually  the  most  vehement  in  defence  of  what  they  hold  to  be  their 
rights.  Their  dress  was  in  general  studiously  simple  and  unostentatious,  or  only 
remarkable  by  tlie  contradictory  affectation  of  extreme  simplicity  or  carelessness.  Tlie 
dark  colour  of  their  cloaks,  varying  from  absolute  black  to  what  was  called  sad-coloured 
— their  steeple-crowned  hats,  with  their  broad  shadowy  brims — their  long  swords,  sus- 
pended by  a  simple  strap  around  the  loins,  without  shoulder-belt,  sword-knot,  plate,  buckles, 
or  any  of  the  other  decorations  with  which  the  Cavaliers  loved  to  adorn  their  trusty  rapiers, 
— the  shortness  of  their  hair,  which  made  their  ears  appear  of  disproportioned  size, — 
above  all,  the  stern  and  gloomy  gravity  of  their  looks,  announced  their  belonging  to 
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that  class  of  enthusiasts,  who,  resolute  and  undismayed,  had  cast  down  the  former  fabric 
of  government,  and  who  now  regarded  with  somewhat  more  than  suspicion,  that  which 
had  been  so  unexpectedly  substituted  in  its  stead.  There  was  gloom  in  their  countenances; 
but  it  was  not  that  of  dejection,  far  less  of  despair.  They  looked  like  veterans  after  a 
defeat,  which  may  have  checked  their  career  and  wounded  their  pride,  but  has  left  their 
courage  undiminished. 

The  melancholy,  now  become  habitual,  which  overcast  Jlajor  Bridgenorth's  counte- 
nance, well  qualified  him  to  act  as  the  chief  of  the  group  who  now  advanced  from  the 
village.  "When  they  reached  the  point  by  which  they  were  first  to  turn  aside  into  the 
wood  which  surrounded  the  Castle,  tliey  felt  a  momentary  impression  of  degradation,  as 
if  they  were  yielding  the  high  road  to  their  old  and  oft-defeated  enemies  the  Cavaliers. 
"When  they  began  to  ascend  the  winding  path,  which  had  been  the  daily  passage  of  the 
cattle,  the  opening  of  the  wooded  glade  gave  them  a  view  of  the  castle-ditch,  half  choked 
with  the  rubbish  of  the  breach,  and  of  the  breach  itself,  which  was  made  at  the  angle  of 
a  large  square  flanking-tower,  one-half  of  which  had  been  battered  into  ruins,  while  the 
other  fragment  remained  in  a  state  strangely  shattered  and  precarious,  and  seemed  to  be 
tottei-ing  above  the  huge  aperture  in  the  wall.  A  stern  still  smile  was  exchanged  among 
the  Puritans,  as  the  sight  reminded  them  of  the  victories  of  former  days.  Iloldfost 
Clegg,  a  millwright  of  Derby,  who  had  been  himself  active  at  the  siege,  pointed  to  the 
breach,  and  said,  with  a  grim  smile  to  Mr.  Solsgrace,  "  I  little  thought,  tiiat  when  my 
own  hand  iielped  to  level  the  cannon  whicli  Oliver  pointed  against  yon  tower,  we  should 
have  been  obliged  to  climb  like  foxes  up  the  very  walls  whicli  we  won  bj'  our  bow  and 
by  our  spear.  Methought  these  malignants  had  then  enough  of  shutting  their  gates  and 
making  high  their  horn  against  us." 

"  Be  patient,  my  brother,"  said  Solsgrace ;  "  be  patient,  and  let  not  thy  soul  be 
disquieted.  We  enter  not  this  high  place  dishonourably,  seeing  we  ascend  by  the  gate 
which  the  Lord  opened  to  the  godl}'." 

The  words  of  the  pastor  were  like  a  spark  to  gunpowder.  The  countenances  of  the 
mournful  retinue  suddenly  expanded,  and,  accepting  what  had  fallen  from  hira  as  an 
omen  and  a  light  from  heaven  how  they  were  to  interpret  their  present  situation,  they 
nplifted,  with  one  consent,  one  of  the  triumphant  songs  in  whicli  tlie  Israelites  cele- 
brated the  victories  which  had  been  vouchsafed  to  them  over  the  heathen  inhabitants  of 
the  Promised  Land ; 

"  Let  God  arise,  and  then  liis  foes  "  God's  army  twenty  thousand  is. 

Shall  turn  themselves  to  flight.  Of  angels  bright  andstrong. 

His  enemies  for  fear  shall  run.  The  Lord  also  in  Sinai 

And  scatter  out  of  sight ;  Is  present  them  among. 

"  And  as  wax  melts  before  the  fire,  *'  Thou  didst,  O  Lord,  ascend  on  high. 

And  wind  blows  smoke  away.  And  captive  led'st  them  all. 

So  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  Who,  in  times  past,  thy  chosen  flock 

The  wicked  shall  decay.  In  bondage  did  enthral." 

Tiiese  sounds  of  devotional  triumph  reached  the  joyous  band  of  tlie  Cavaliers,  who, 
decked  in  whatever  pomp  their  repeated  misfortunes  and  impoverishment  had  left  them, 
were  moving  towards  the  same  point,  though  by  a  dilferent  road,  and  were  filling  the 
principal  avenue  to  the  Castle,  with  tiplcK!  mirth  and  revelry.  The  two  parties  were 
strongly  contrasted ;  for,  during  that  period  of  civil  dissension,  the  manners  of  the 
different  fiictions  distinguished  them  as  completely  as  separate  uniforms  might  have 
done.  If  the  Puritan  was  affectedly  plain  in  his  dress,  and  ridiculously  precise  in  his 
manners,  the  Cavalier  often  carried  his  love  of  ornament  into  tawdry  finery,  and  liis 
contempt  of  hypocrisy  into  licentious  profligacy.  Gay  gallant  fellows,  young  and  old, 
tlironged  together  towards  the  ancient  Castle,  with  general  and  joyous  manifestation  of 
those  spirits,  which,  as  they  had  been  buoyant  enough  to  support  tlieir  owners  during 
the  worst  of  times,  as  they  termed  Oliver's  usurpation,  were  now  so  inflated  as  to 
transport  them  nearly  beyond  the  reach  of  sober  reason.    Feathers  waved,  lace  glittered, 
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Spears  jingled,  steeds  caracoled;  and  here  and  there  a  petronel,  or  pistol,  was  fired  off 
by  some  one,  who  found  his  own  natural  talents  for  making  a  noise  inadequate  to  the 
dignity  of  the  occasion.  Boys — for,  as  we  said  before,  the  rabble  were  witli  the  ujipei-- 
niost  party,  as  usual — halloo'd  and  whooped,  "  Down  with  the  Rump,"  and  "  Fie  upon 
Oliver  !"  Musical  instruments,  of  as  many  different  fashions  as  were  then  in  use,  played 
all  at  once,  and  without  any  regard  to  each  other's  tune ;  and  the  glee  of  the  occasion, 
while  it  reconciled  the  pride  of  the  high-born  of  the  party  to  fraternize  with  the  general 
rout,  derived  an  additional  zest  from  the  conscious  triumph,  that  their  exultation  was 
heard  by  their  neighbours,  the  crest-fallen  Roundheads. 

AVhen  the  loud  and  sonorous  swell  of  the  psalra-tune,  multiplied  by  all  the  echoes  of 
the  clifts  and  ruinous  halls,  came  full  upon  their  ear,  as  if  to  warn  them  how  little  they 
were  to  reckon  upon  the  depression  of  their  adversaries,  at  first  it  was  answered  with  a 
scornful  laugh,  raised  to  as  much  height  as  the  scoffers'  lungs  would  permit,  in  order 
that  it  might  carry  to  the  psalmodists  the  contempt  of  their  auditors ;  but  this  was  a 
forced  exei'tion  of  party  spleen.  There  is  something  in  melancholy  feelings  more  natural 
to  an  imperfect  and  suffering  state  than  in  those  of  gaiety,  and  when  they  are  brought 
into  collision,  the  former  seldom  fail  to  triumph.  ]f  a  funeral-train  and  wedding- 
procession  were  to  meet  unexpectedly,  it  will  readily  be  allowed  that  the  mirth  of  the 
last  would  be  speedily  merged  in  the  gloom  of  the  others.  But  the  Cavaliers,  moreover, 
had  sympathies  of  a  diflerent  kind.  The  psalm-tune,  which  now  came  rolling  on  their 
ear,  had  been  heard  too  often,  and  upon  too  many  occasions  had  preceded  victory  gained 
over  the  malignants,  to  permit  them,  even  in  their  triumph,  to  hear  it  without  emotion. 
There  was  a  sort  of  pause,  of  which  the  party  themselves  seemed  rather  ashamed,  until 
the  silence  was  broken  by  the  stout  old  knight,  Sir  Jasper  Cranbourne,  whose  gallantry 
was  so  universally  acknowledged,  that  he  could  afford,  if  we  may  use  such  an  expression, 
to  confess  emotions,  which  men  whose  courage  was  in  any  respect  hable  to  suspicion, 
would  have  thought  it  imprudent  to  acknowledge. 

"  Adad,"  said  the  old  knight,  "  may  I  never  taste  claret  again,  if  that  is  not  the  very 
tune  with  which  the  prick-eared  villains  began  their  onset  at  AViggan-lane,  where  they 
trowled  us  down  like  so  many  ninepins  !  Faith,  neighboio's,  to  say  truth,  and  shame 
the  devil,  I  did  not  like  the  sound  of  it  above  half" 

"  If  I  thought  the  round-headed  rogues  did  it  in  scorn  of  us,"  said  Dick  Wildblood  of 
the  Dale,  "I  would  cudgel  their  psalmody  out  of  their  peasantly  throats  with  this  very 
truncheon  ;"  a  motion  which,  being  seconded  by  old  Roger  Raine,  the  drunken  tapster 
of  the  Peveril  Arms  in  the  village,  might  have  brought  on  a  general  battle,  but  that 
Sir  Jasper  forbade  the  feud. 

"  We'll  have  no  ranting,  Dick,"  said  the  old  Knight  to  the  young  Franklin  ;  "  adad, 
man,  we'll  have  none,  for  three  reasons;  first,  because  it  would  be  ungentle  to  Lady 
Peveril ;  then,  because  it  is  against  the  King's  peace  ;  and,  lastly,  Dick,  because  if  we 
did  set  on  the  psalm-singing  knaves,  thou  mightest  come  by  the  worst,  my  boj-,  as  has 
chanced  to  thee  before." 

"  Who,  I !  Sir  Jasper  ?"  answered  Dick — "  I  come  by  the  worst ! — I'll  be  d — d  if  it 
ever  happened  but  in  that  accursed  lane,  where  we  had  no  more  flank,  front,  or  reai-, 
tiuin  if  we  had  been  so  many  herrings  in  a  barrel." 

"  That  was  the  reason,  I  fancy,"  answered  Sir  Jasper,  "  that  you,  to  mend  the  matter, 
scrambled  into  the  hedge,  and  stuck  there,  horse  and  man,  till  1  beat  thee  througli  it 
with  my  leading-staff;  and  then,  instead  of  charging  to  the  front,  you  went  right-about, 
and  away  as  fast  as  your  feet  would  carry  you." 

This  reminiscence  produced  a  laugh  at  Dick's  expense,  who  was  known,  or  at  least 
suspected,  to  have  more  tongue  in  his  head  than  mettle  in  his  bosom.  And  this  sort  of 
rallying  on  the  part  of  the  Knight  having  fortunately  abated  the  resentment  which  had 
begun  to  awaken  in  the  breasts  of  the  royalist  cavalcade,  farther  cause  for  offence  was 
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removed,  by  the  sudden  ceasing  of  the  sounds  which  they  had  been  disposed  to  interpret 
into  those  of  premeditated  insult. 

Tliis  was  owin.!^  to  tlie  arrival  of  the  Puritans  at  the  bottom  of  the  large  and  wide 
breach,  which  liad  been  formerly  made  ia  the  waU  of  the  Castle  by  their  victorious 
cannon.  The  sight  of  its  gaping  heaps  of  rubbish,  and  disjointed  masses  of  building, 
up  which  slowly  winded  a  narrow  and  steep  path,  such  as  is  made  amongst  ancient  ruins 
by  the  rare  passage  of  those  who  occasionally  visit  them,  was  calculated,  when  con- 
trasted with  the  gray  and  solid  massiveness  of  the  towers  and  curtains  which  yet  stood 
uninjured,  to  remind  them  of  their  victory  over  the  stronghold  of  their  enemies,  and 
how  they  had  bound  nobles  and  princes  witli  fetters  of  iron. 

But  feelings  more  suitable  to  the  purpose  of  their  visit  to  Martiudalc  Castle,  were 
awakened  in  the  bosoms  even  of  these  stern  sectaries,  when  tlie  Lady  of  the  Castle,  still 
.in  the  very  prime  of  beauty  and  of  womanhood,  appeared  at  the  top  of  the  breach  with 
her  principal  female  attendants,  to  receive  her  guests  with  the  honour  and  courtesy 
becoming  her  invitation.  She  had  laid  aside  the  black  dress  wliich  had  been  her  sole 
attire  for  several  years,  and  was  arrayed  with  a  splendour  not  unbecoming  her  high 
descent  and  quality.  Jewels,  indeed,  she  had  none ;  but  her  long  and  dark  hair  was 
surmounted  with  a  chaplet  made  of  oak -leaves,  interspersed  with  lilies;  the  former  being 
the  emblem  of  the  King's  preservation  in  the  Royal  Oak,  and  the  latter,  of  his  happy 
Restoration.  What  rendered  her  presence  still  more  interesting  to  those  who  looked 
on  her,  was  the  presence  of  the  two  children  whom  she  held  in  either  hand;  one  of  whom 
was  well  known  to  them  all  to  be  the  child  of  their  leader.  Major  Bridgenorth,  who  had 
been  restored  to  life  and  health  by  the  almost  maternal  care  of  the  Lady  Peveril. 

If  even  the  inferior  persons  of  the  part}'  felt  the  healing  influence  of  her  presence, 
thus  accompanied,  poor  Bridgenorth  was  almost  overwhelmed  with  it.  The  strictness 
of  his  cast  and  manners  permitted  him  not  to  sink  on  his  knee,  and  kiss  the  hand  which 
held  his  little  orphan  ;  but  the  deepness  of  his  obeisance — the  faltering  tremor  of  his 
voice — and  the  glistening  of  his  eye,  shewed  a  grateful  respect  for  the  lady  whom  he 
addressed,  deej)er  and  more  reverential  than  could  have  been  expressed  even  by  Persian 
I)rostration.  A  few  courteous  and  mild  words,  expressive  of  the  pleasure  she  found  in 
once  more  seeing  her  neighbours  as  her  friends — a  few  kind  inquiries,  addressed  to  the 
principal  individuals  among  her  guests,  concerning  their  families  and  connections,  com- 
l)loted  her  triumph  over  angry  thoughts  and  dangerous  recollections,  and  disposed  men's 
besoms  to  sympathize  with  the  pui'poses  of  the  meeting. 

Even  Solsgra(;e  himself,  although  imagining  himself  bound  by  his  oiEce  and  duty  to 
watch  over  and  counteract  the  wiles  of  the  "  Amalekitish  woman,"  did  not  escape  the 
-sympathetic  infection  ;  being  so  much  struck  with  the  marks  of  peace  and  good-will 
exhibited  by  Lady  Peveril,  that  he  immediately  raised  the  psdm, 

"  O  what  a  happy  thing  it  is, 
And  joyfu],  for  to  sec 
BreUiren  to  dwell  together  in 
FrieDd^bip  and  unity  ! " 

Accepting  this  salutation  as  a  mai-k  of  courtesy  repaid,  the  Lady  Peveril  marshalled 
in  person  this  party  of  her  guests  to  the  apartment,  where  ample  good  cheer  was 
l)rovided  for  them ;  and  had  even  the  patience  to  remain  while  Master  Nehemiah  Sols- 
grace  pronounced  a  benediction  of  portentous  length,  as  an  introduction  to  the  banquet. 
Her  presence  was  in  some  measure  a  restraint  on  the  worthy  divine,  whose  prolusion 
lasted  the  longer,  and  was  the  more  intricate  and  embarrassed,  that  he  felt  himself 
debarred  from  rounding  it  off  by  his  usual  alliterative  petition  for  deliverance  from 
Popery,  Prelacy,  and  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  which  had  become  so  habitual  to  him,  that, 
after  various  attempts  to  conclude  with  some  other  form  of  words,  he  found  himself  at 
last  obliged  to  pronounce  the  first  words  of  his  usual  formula  aloud,  aud  mutter  the 
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rest  ill  such  a  maiinir  as  not  to  be  iiitt'lligible  even  by  those  who  stood  nearest  to 
liim. 

The  minister's  silence  was  followed  by  all  the  various  sounds  which  announce  the 
onset  of  a  hungry  company  on  a  well-furnislied  table ;  and  at  the  same  time  gave  the 
lady  an  opportunity  to  leave  the  apartment,  and  look  to  the  accommodation  of  her  other 
companj'.  She  felt,  indeed,  that  it  was  high  time  to  do  so  ;  and  that  the  royalist  guests 
might  be  disposed  to  misai)prehend,  or  even  to  resent,  the  prior  attentions  which  she 
had  thought  it  prudent  to  offer  to  the  Puritans. 

These  apprehensions  were  not  altogether  ill  founded.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  steward 
had  displayed  the  royal  standard,  with  its  proud  motto  of  Tandem  Triumphans,  on  one 
of  the  great  towers  which  flanked  the  main  entrance  of  the  Castle ;  while,  from  the 
other,  floated  the  banner  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  under  which  many  of  those  who  now 
approached  had  fought  during  all  the  vicissitudes  of  civil  war.  It  was  in  vain  he 
repeated  his  clamorous  "  AVelcome,  noble  Cavaliers  !  welcome,  generous  gentlemen ! " 
There  was  a  slight  murmur  amongst  them,  that  their  welcome  ought  to  have  come  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Colonel's  lady— not  from  that  of  a  menial.  Sir  Jasper  Cranbourne, 
who  iiad  sense  as  well  as  spirit  and  courage,  and  who  was  aware  of  his  fair  cousin's 
motives,  having  been  indeed  consulted  by  her  upon  all  the  arrangements  which  she  had 
adopted,  saw  matters  were  in  such  a  state  that  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  conducting 
tiie  guests  to  the  banqueting  apartment,  where  a  fortunate  diversion  from  all  these  topics 
of  rising  discontent  might  be  made,  at  the  expense  of  the  good  cheer  of  all  sorts,  which 
the  lady's  care  had  so  liberally  provided. 

The  stratagem  of  the  old  soldier  succeeded  in  its  utmost  extent.  He  assumed  the 
great  oaken-chair  usually  occupied  by  the  steward  at  his  audits ;  and  Dr.  Dummerai- 
Iiaving  pronounced  a  brief  Latin  benediction,  (which  was  not  the  less  esteemed  by  the 
hearers  that  none  of  them  understood  it,)  Sir  Jasper  exhorted  the  company  to  wet  their 
appetites  to  the  dinner  by  a  brimming  cup  to  his  Majesty's  health,  filled  as  high  and  as 
deep  as  their  goblets  would  permit.  In  a  moment  all  was  bustle,  with  the  clang  of  wine- 
cups  and  of  flagons.  In  another  moment  the  guests  were  on  their  feet  like  so  many 
statues,  all  hushed  as  death,  but  with  eyes  glancing  with  expectation,  and  hands  out- 
stretched, which  displayed  their  loyal  brimmers.  The  voice  of  Sir  Jasper,  clear,  sonorous, 
and  emphatic,  as  the  sound  of  his  war-trumpet,  announced  the  health  of  the  restored 
IMonareli,  hastily  echoed  back  by  the  assemblage,  impatient  to  render  it  due  homage. 
Another  brief  pause  was  filled  by  the  draining  of  their  cups,  and  the  mustering  breath 
to  join  in  a  shout  so  loud,  that  not  only  the  rafters  of  the  old  hall  trembled  while  they 
echoed  it  back,  but  the  garlands  of  oaken  boughs  and  flowers  with  which  they  were 
decorated,  waved  wildly,  and  rustled  as  if  agitated  by  a  sudden  whirlwind.  This  rite 
observed,  the  company  proceeded  to  assail  the  good  cheer  with  which  the  table  groaned, 
animated  as  they  were  to  the  attack  both  by  mirtii  and  melody,  for  they  were  attended 
by  all  the  minstrels  of  the  district,  who,  like  the  Episcopal  clergy,  had  been  put  to  silence 
during  the  reign  of  the  self-entitled  saints  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  social  occupation 
of  good  eating  and  drinking,  the  exchange  of  jaledges  betwixt  old  neighbours  who  had 
been  fellow-soldiei"s  in  the  moment  of  resistance — fellow-sufferers  in  the  time  of  depression 
and  subjugation,  and  were  now  partners  in  the  same  general  subject  of  congratulation, 
soon  wiped  from  their  memory  the  trifling  cause  of  complaint,  which  in  the  minds  of 
some  had  darkened  the  festivity  of  the  day ;  so  that  when  the  Lady  Peveril  walked  into 
the  hall,  accompanied  as  before  with  the  children  and  her  female  attendants,  she  was 
welcomed  with  the  acclamations  due  to  the  mistress  of  the  banquet  and  of  the  Castle — the 
dame  of  the  noble  Knight,  who  had  led  most  of  them  to  battle  with  an  undaunted  and 
persevering  valour,  which  was  worthy  of  better  success. 

Her  address  to  them  was  brief  and  matronly,  yet  spoken  with  so  much  feeling  as  found 
its  way  to  every  bosom.     She  apologized  for  the  lateness  of  her  personal  welcome,  by 
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reminding  tliem  that  there  were  then  present  in  Martindale  Castle  that  claj-,  persons 
whom  recent  happy  events  had  converted  from  enemies  into  friends,  but  on  whom  the 
hitter  character  was  so  recently  imposed,  that  she  dared  not  neglect  with  them  any  point 
of  ceremonial.  But  those  whom  she  now  addressed,  were  the  best,  the  dearest,  tlie  most 
faithful  friends  of  her  husband's  house,  to  whom  and  to  their  valour  Peveril  had  not 
only  owed  those  successes,  which  had  given  them  and  him  fame  during  the  late  unhappy 
times,  but  to  whose  courage  she  in  particular  had  owed  the  preservation  of  their  leader's 
life,  even  when  it  could  not  avert  defeat.  A  word  or  two  of  heartfelt  congratulation  on 
the  happy  restoration  of  the  royal  line  and  authority,  completed  all  which  she  had  bold- 
ness to  add,  and,  bowing  gracefully  round  her,  she  lifted  a  cup  to  her  lips  as  if  to  welcome 
her  guests. 

There  still  remained,  and  especially  amongst  the  old  Cavaliers  of  the  period,  some 
glimmering  of  that  spirit  which  inspired  Froissart,  when  he  declares  that  a  knight  hatii 
double  courage  at  need,  when  animated  by  the  looks  and  words  of  a  beautiful  and  virtuous 
woman.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  which  was  commencing  at  the  moment  we  are  treating 
of,  that  the  unbounded  license  of  the  age,  introducing  a  general  course  of  profligacy, 
degraded  the  female  sex  into  mere  servants  of  pleasure,  and,  in  so  doing,  deprived  society 
of  that  noble  tone  of  feeling  towards  the  sex,  which,  considered  as  a  spur  to  "  raise  the 
dear  spirit,"  is  superior  to  every  other  impulse,  save  those  of  religion  and  of  patriotism. 
The  beams  of  the  ancient  hall  of  JIartindale  Castle  instantly  rang  with  a  shout  louder 
and  shriller  than  that  at  which  they  had  so  lately  trembled,  and  the  names  of  the  Knight 
of  the  Peak  and  his  lady  were  proclaimed  amid  waving  of  caps  and  hats,  and  universal 
wishes  for  their  health  and  happiness. 

Under  these  auspices  the  Lady  Peveril  glided  from  the  hall,  and  left  free  space  for  the 
revelry  of  the  evening. 

That  of  the  Cavaliers  may  be  easily  conceived,  since  it  had  the  usual  accompaniments 
of  singing,  jesting,  quaffing  of  healths,  and  playing  of  tunes,  which  have  in  almost  every 
age  and  quarter  of  the  world  been  the  accompaniments  of  festive  cheer.  The  enjoyments 
of  the  Puritans  were  of  a  different  and  less  noisy  character.  They  neither  sung,  jested, 
heard  music,  nor  drank  healths  ;  and  yet  they  seemed  not  the  less,  in  their  own  phrase, 
to  enjoy  the  creature-comforts,  which  the  fraihy  of  liumanity  rendered  grateful  to  their 
outward  man.  Old  Wliitaker  even  protested,  that,  tliough  much  the  smaller  party  in 
point  of  numbers,  they  discussed  nearly  as  much  sack  and  claret  as  his  own  more  jovial 
associates.  But  those  who  considered  the  steward's  prejudices,  were  inclined  to  think, 
that,  in  order  to  produce  such  a  result,  he  must  have  thrown  in  his  own  by-drinkings — 
no  inconsiderable  item — to  the  sum  total  of  the  Presbyterian  potations. 

Without  adopting  such  a  partial  and  scandalous  report,  we  shall  only  say,  that  on  this 
occasion,  as  on  most  others,  the  rareness  of  indulgence  promoted  the  sense  of  enjoyment, 
and  that  those  who  made  abstinence,  or  at  least  moderation,  a  point  of  religious  principle, 
enjoyed  their  social  meeting  the  better  that  such  opportunities  rarely  presented  them- 
selves. If  the)'  did  not  actually  drink  each  othei-'s  healths,  they  at  least  shewed,  by 
looking  and  nodding  to  each  other  as  they  raised  their  glasses,  that  thej'  all  were  sharing 
the  same  festive  gratification  of  the  appetite,  and  felt  it  enhanced,  because  it  was  at  the 
same  time  enjoyed  by  their  friends  and  neighbours.  Religion,  as  it  was  the  principal 
topic  of  their  thoughts,  became  also  the  chief  subject  of  tlieir  conversation,  and  as  they 
sat  together  in  small  separate  knots,  they  discussed  doctrinal  and  metaphysical  points  of 
belief,  balanced  the  merits  of  various  preachers,  compared  the  creeds  of  contending  sects, 
and  fortified  by  scriptural  quotations  tliose  wliicli  tliey  favoured.  Some  contests  arose 
in  tiie  course  of  these  debates,  which  might  have  jirooeeded  farther  than  was  seemly,  but 
for  the  cautious  interference  of  Major  Bridgenortli.  lie  suppressed  also,  in  llie  very 
bud,  a  di.'ipute  betwixt  Gafler  Hodgeson  of  Charnelycot  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Solsgrace, 
upon   tiie  tendir  subject  of  lay-preaching   and   hiy-niinislering ;    nor    did  he  tliink   it 
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altogether  prudent  or  decent  to  indulge  the  uishes  of  some  of  the  warmer  enthusiasts  of 
the  party,  who  felt  disposed  to  make  the  rest  partakers  of  their  gifts  in  extemporaneous 
|)rayer  and  exposition.  These  were  absurdities  that  belonged  to  the  time,  which,  however, 
the  Major  had  sense  enough  to  perceive  were  unfitted,  whether  the  offspring  of  hypocrisy 
or  enthusiasm,  for  the  present  time  and  place. 

The  Major  was  also  instrumental  in  breaking  np  the  party  at  an  early  and  decorous 
hour,  so  that  they  left  the  Castle  long  before  their  rivals,  the  Cavaliers,  had  reached  the 
spring-tide  of  their  merriment ;  an  arrangement  which  afiorded  the  greatest  satisfaction  to 
the  lady,  who  dreaded  the  consequences  which  might  not  improbably  have  taken  place, 
had  both  parties  met  at  the  same  period  and  point  of  retreat. 

It  was  near  midnight  ere  the  greater  part  of  the  Cavaliers,  meaning  such  as  were  able 
to  effect  their  departure  without  assistance,  withdrew  to  the  village  of  Martindale-Moul- 
trassie,  with  the  benefit  of  the  broad  moon  to  prevent  the  chance  of  accidents.  Their 
shouts,  and  the  burden  of  their  roaring  chorus  of, — 

"The  King  shall  enjoy  bis  own  again!" 

were  heard  with  no  small  pleasure  by  the  lady,  heartily  glad  that  the  riot  of  the  day 
was  over  without  the  occurrence  of  any  nnpleasing  accident.  The  rejoicing  was  not, 
however,  entirely  ended;  for  the  elevated  Cavaliers,  finding  some  of  the  villagers  still 
on  foot  around  a  bonfire  on  the  street,  struck  merrily  in  with  them — sent  to  Roger  Eaine 
of  the  Peveril  Arms,  the  loyal  publican  whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  for  two  tubs 
of  merry  stingo,  (as  it  was  termed,)  and  lent  their  own  powerful  assistance  at  the  dusthiff 
it  off  to  the  health  of  the  King  and  the  loyal  General  Monk.  Their  shouts  for  a  long 
time  disturbed,  and  even  alarmed  the  little  village  ;  but  no  enthusiasm  is  able  to  withstand 
for  ev(n*  the  natural  consequences  of  late  hours,  and  potations  pottle-deep.  Tlie  tumult 
of  the  exulting  royalists  at  last  sunk  into  silence,  and  the  moon  and  the  owl  were  left 
in  undisturbed  sovereignty  over  the  old  tower  of  the  village  church,  which,  rising  white 
above  a  circle  of  knotty  oaks,  was  tenanted  by  the  bird,  and  silvered  by  the  planet.* 


*  The  attempt  to  contrast  the  manners  of  the  jovial  cavaliers,  and  enthusiastic,  yet  firm  and  courageous,  Puritans,  was  partly 
taken  from  a  hint  of  Shadwell,  who  sketched  several  scenes  of  humour  with  great  force,  aUhough  they  hung  heavy  on  his 
pencil  when  he  attempted  to  finish  them  for  the  stage. 

In  a  dull  play  named  the  Volunteers,  or  the  Stock-jobbers,  tlie  dramatis  personcp  present  "  Major-General  Blunt,  an  old 
cavalier  officer,  somewhat  rough  in  speech,  but  verj-  brave  and  honest,  and  of  good  understanding,  and  a  good  patriot."  A 
contrast  to  the  General  is  "  Colonel  Hackwell,  senior,  an  old  Anabaptist  Colonel  of  Cromwell's,  very  stout  and  godly,  but 
somewhat  immoral." 

These  worthies,  so  characterized,  hold  a  dialogue  together,  which  will  form  a  good  example  of  ShadwoU's  power  of  drama- 
tizing. The  stage  is  filled  by  Major-General  Blunt,  and  some  of  his  old  acquaintance  cavaliers,  and  Hackwell,  the  ancient 
parliamentarian. 

"  Ma joT 'General  Blunt.  Fear  not,  my  old  cavaliers.  According  to  your  laudable  customs,  you  shall  be  drunk,  swagger, 
and  fight  over  all  your  battles,  from  Edgehill  to  Brentford.  You  have  not  forgotten  how  this  gentleman  {points  to  Colonel 
Hackwell)  and  his  demure  psalra-singing  fellows  used  to  drub  us? 

"  \st  Cavalier.     No,  'gad !  I  felt  'em  once  to  purpose. 

"  M.'G.  Blunt.  Ah!  a-dod,  in  high-croiv-ned  hats,  collared  bands,  great  loose  coats,  long  tucks  under 'era,  and  calves- 
leather  boots,  they  used  to  sing  a  psalm,  fall  on,  and  beat  us  to  the  devil ! 

"Hackwell,  senior.  In  that  day  we  stood  up  to  the  cause;  and  the  cause,  the  spiritual  cause,  did  not  suffer  under  our 
carnal  weapons,  but  the  enemy  was  discorafitod,  and  lo  !  they  used  to  flee  before  us. 

**  1st  Cavalier.  Who  would  think  such  a  snivelling,  psalm-singing  puppy,  would  fight?  But  these  godly  fellows  would  lay 
about  them  as  if  the  devil  were  in  'em. 

"  Sir  Nicholas.     What  a  filthy  slovenly  army  was  this!     I  warrant  you  not  a  well-dressed  man  among  the  Roundheads. 

"  M.-G.  Blnnt.  But  these  plain  fellows  would  so  thrash  your  swearing,  drinking,  fine  fellows  in  laced  coats— just  such 
as  you  of  the  drawing-room  and  Locket's  fellows  are  now — and  so  strip  them,  by  the  Lord  Harrj',  that  after  a  battle  those 
saints  looked  like  the  Israelites  loaden  with  the  Egyptian  baggage. 

"  JIackuell.  Verily,  we  did  take  the  spoil;  and  it  served  us  to  turn  the  penny,  and  advanced  the  cause  thereby  ;  we  fought 
upon  a  print-ipie  that  carried  us  through. 

"j'l/.-fr.  Blunt.  Prithee,  Colonel,  we  know  thy  principle — 'twas  not  right:  thou  foughtest  against  children's  baptism,  and 
not  for  liberty,  but  who  should  be  your  tyrant;  none  so  zealous  for  Cromwell  as  thou  wert  then,  nor  such  a  furious  agitator  and 
test-man  as  thou  hast  been  lately. 

"  Hackwell,  senior.    Look  you,  Colonel,  we  but  proceeded  in  the  way  of  liberty  of  worship. 

"M.-G.  Blunt.  A-dod,  there  is  something  more  in  it.  This  was  thy  principle.  Colonel — Dominion  ttt  founded  in  grace, 
and  the  righteous  shall  inherit  the  earth.  And,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  thou  didst  so ;  thou  gottest  three  thousand  pound  a-year 
by  fighting  against  the  Court,  and  I  lost  a  thousand  by  fighting  for  it." — See  The  Volunteers,  ur  Stock-Jobbers,  Shadwell's 
Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  437. 

In  a  former  scene,  Hackwell,  the  old  fanatic  officer,  conceiving  himself  ofiended  by  one  of  the  dramatis  personcE,  says, 
with  great  naivete — "  I  prithee,  friend,  put  me  not  to  use  the  carnal  weapon  in  my  own  defence."  Such  are  the  traits  of 
phraseology  with  which  Shadwell  painted  the  old  Puritan  officers,  many  of  whom  he— no  mean  observer  of  human  nature — 
must  have  known  familiarly. 


®-^aiptiT  ti)E  mu^. 


'Twas  when  lliey  raised,  'raid  saji  and  siege, 
The  banners  of  their  rightful  liege, 

At  their  she-captain's  call. 
Who,  miracle  of  womankind! 
Lent  mettle  to  the  meanest  hind 

That  mann'd  her  castle  wall. 

William  S.  Rose. 


W,^E(J?5.  N  the  morning  succeeding  the  feast,  the  Lady  Peveril,  fatigued  with  the  exer- 
'^(•'f  i'lihi  tions  and  the  apprehensions  of  the  former  day,  kept  licr  apartment  for  two  or 
^>>Site  three  hours  later  than  her  own  active  habits,  and  the  matutinal  custom  of  the 
V :_<>nr^y:/  time,  rendered  usual.  IMcan\vIiile,  Mistress  Eilesmere,  a  person  of  great  trust 
in  the  family,  and  who  assumed  much  authority  in  her  mistress's  absence,  laid  her  orders 
upon  Deborah,  the  governante,  immediatelj'  to  cai-ry  the  children  to  their  airing  in  the 
park,  and  not  to  let  any  one  enter  the  gilded  eluunber,  which  was  usually  their  sporting- 
place.  Deborah,  wlio  often  rebelled,  and  sometimes  successfully,  against  the  deputed 
authority  of  Eilesmere,  privately  resolved  that  it  was  about  to  rain,  and  that  the  gilded 
chamber  was  a  more  suitable  place  for  the  children's  exercise  than  the  wet  grass  of  the 
park  on  a  raw  morning. 

But  a  woman's  brain  is  sometimes  as  inconstant  as  a  popular  assembly ;  and  presently 
after  she  had  voted  the  morning  was  like  to  be  rain}',  and  that  the  gilded  chamber  was 
tlu;  fittest  play-room  for  the  cliildren,  Mistress  Deborah  came  to  tlie  somewhat  inconsistent 
resolution,  that  the  park  was  the  fittest  place  for  her  own  morning  walk.  It  is  certain, 
tiiat  during  the  unrestrained   jovialty  of   the  preceding  evening,  she  liad  danced  till 
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niiilnight  with  Lance  Outram,  the  park-keeper;  but  how  far  the  seeing  him  just  pass 
tlic  window  in  his  woodland  trim,  with  a  feather  in  liis  hat,  and  a  crossbow  under  his 
arm,  influenced  the  discrepancy  of  the  opinions  Mrs.  Deborali  formed  concerning  the 
weather,  we  are  far  from  presuming  to  guess.  It  is  enough  for  us,  that,  so  soon  as 
Mistress  Ellesmere's  back  was  turned,  Mistress  Deborah  carried  the  children  into  the 
gilded  chamber,  not  without  a  strict  charge  (for  we  must  do  her  justice)  to  Master  Julian 
to  take  care  of  his  little  wife,  Mistress  Alice  ;  and  then,  having  taken  so  satisfactory  a 
precaution,  she  herself  glided  into  the  park  by  the  glass-door  of  the  still-room,  which  was 
nearly  opposite  to  the  great  breach. 

The  gilded  chamber  in  which  the  children  were,  by  this  arrangement,  left  to  amuse 
themselves,  without  better  guardianship  than  what  Julian's  manhood  aflbrded,  was  a  large 
apartment,  hung  with  stamped  Spanish  leather,  curiously  gilded,  representing,  in  a 
manner  now  obsolete,  but  far  from  unpleasing,  a  series  of  tilts  and  combats  betwixt  the 
Saracens  of  Grenada,  and  the  Spaniards  under  the  command  of  King  Ferdinand  and 
Queen  Isabella,  during  that  memorable  siege,  which  was  terminated  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  last  fragments  of  the  Moorish  empire  in  Spain. 

The  little  Julian  was  careering  about  the  room  for  the  amusement  of  his  infant  friend, 
as  well  as  his  own,  mimicking  with  a  reed  the  menacing  attitude  of  the  Abencerrages 
and  Zegris  engaged  in  the  Eastern  sport  of  hurling  the  jerid,  or  javelin  ;  and  at  times 
sitting  down  beside  her,  and  caressing  her  into  silence  and  good-humour,  when  the 
petulant  or  timid  child  chose  to  become  tired  of  remaining  an  inactive  spectator  of  his 
boisterous  sport ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  he  observed  one  of  the  paneled  compartments  of 
the  leather  hangings  slide  apart,  so  as  to  shew  a  fair  hand,  with  its  fingers  resting  upon 
its  edge,  prepared,  it  would  seem,  to  push  it  still  farther  back.  Julian  was  much 
surprised,  and  somewhat  friglitened,  at  what  he  witnessed,  for  the  tales  of  the  nursery 
had  strongly  impressed  on  his  mind  the  terrors  of  the  invisible  world.  Yet,  naturally 
bold  and  high-spirited,  the  little  champion  placed  himself  beside  his  defenceless  sister, 
continuing  to  brandish  his  weapon  in  her  defence,  as  boldly  as  he  had  himself  been  an 
Abencerrage  of  Grenada. 

The  panel,  on  which  his  eye  was  fixed,  gradually  continued  to  slide  back,  and  display 
more  and  more  the  form  to  which  the  hand  appertained,  until,  in  the  dark  aperture 
which  was  disclosed,  the  children  saw  the  figure  of  a  lady  in  a  mourning  dress,  past  the 
meridian  of  life,  but  whose  countenance  still  retained  traces  of  great  beauty,  although 
the  predominant  character  both  of  her  features  and  person  was  an  air  of  almost  royal 
dignity.  After  pausing  a  moment  on  the  threshold  of  the  portal  which  she  had  thus 
unexpectedly  disclosed,  and  looking  with  some  surprise  at  the  children,  whom  she  had  not 
probably  observed  while  engaged  with  the  management  of  the  panel,  the  stranger  stepped 
into  the  apartment,  and  the  panel,  upon  a  touch  of  a  spring,  closed  behind  her  so  sud- 
denly, that  Julian  almost  doubted  it  had  ever  been  open,  and  began  to  apprehend  that 
the  whole  apparition  had  been  a  delusion.* 

"  The  concealment  and  discoverj'  of  the  Countess  of  Derby,  is  taken  from  a  picturesque  account  of  a  similar  event,  described 
to  me  by  tlie  person  by  whom  it  was  witnessed  in  childliood.  This  lady,  by  name  Mrs.  Margaret  Swinton,  and  a  daughter  of 
that  ancient  house,  was  a  sister  of  ray  maternal  grandmother,  and  of  course  my  grand-aunt.  She  was,  as  often  happens  on 
such  occasions,  our  constant  resource  in  sickness,  or  when  we  tired  of  noisy  play,  and  closed  around  her  to  listen  to  her  tales. 
As  she  might  be  supposed  to  look  back  to  the  beginning  of  tlie  last  century,  the  fund  wliich  supplied  us  with  amusement 
often  related  to  events  of  that  period.  I  may  here  notice  that  she  told  me  the  unhappy  story  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor, 
being  nearly  related  to  the  Lord  President,  whose  daughter  was  the  heroine  of  that  melancholy  tragedy. 

The  present  tale,  though  of  a  different  character,  was  also  sufficiently  striking,  when  told  by  an  eye-witness.  Aunt  Mar- 
garet was,  I  suppose,  seven  or  eight  years  old,  when  residing  in  the  old  mansion-house  of  Swinton,  and  already  displayed  the 
firmness  and  sagacity  which  distinguished  her  through  life.  Being  one  of  a  large  family,  she  was,  owing  to  slight  indisposi- 
tion, left  at  home  one  day  when  the  rest  of  the  family  went  to  church,  with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Swinton,  their  parents. 
Before  leaving  the  Uttle  invalid,  she  was  strictly  enjoined  not  to  go  into  the  pailour  where  the  elder  party  had  breakfasted. 
But  when  she  found  herself  alone  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  the  spirit  ot  hergreat  ancestress  Eve  took  possession  of  my 
Aunt  Margaret,  and  forth  she  went  to  examine  the  parlour  in  question.  She  was  struck  with  admiration  and  fear  at  what  she  saw 
there.  A  lady,  "beautiful  exceedingly,"  was  seated  by  the  breakfast  table,  and  employed  in  washing  the  dishes  which  had 
been  used.  Little  Margaret  would  have  had  no  doubt  in  accounting  this  singiUar  vision  an  emanation  from  the  angelical 
world,  but  for  her  employment,  which  she  could  not  so  easily  reconcile  to  her  ideas  of  angels. 

The  lady,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  called  the  astonished  child  to  her,  fondled  herwithmuch  tenderness,  and  judiciously 
avoiding  to  render  the  necessity  of  secrecy  too  severe,  she  told  the  girl  she  must  not  let  anyone  except  her  mother  know  that 
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The  stately  latly,  however,  advance  J  to  him,  and  said,  "  Are  not  you  the  little  Pcvcril  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  boy,  reddening,  not  altogether  without  a  juvenile  feeling  of  tlmt  rule 
of  chivalry  which  forbade  any  one  to  disown  his  name,  whatever  danger  miglit  be 
annexed  to  the  avowal  of  it. 

"  Then,"  said  the  stately  stranger,  "go  to  your  mother's  room,  and  tell  her  to  come 
instantly  to  speak  with  me." 

"  I  wo'not,"  said  the  little  Julian. 

"  How?"  said  the  lady, — "so  young  and  so  disobedient  ?— but  you  do  but  follow  the 
fiishion  of  the  time.  Why  will  you  not  go,  my  pretty  boy,  when  I  ask  it  of  you  as 
a  favour  ?  " 

"  I  would  go,  madam,"  said  the  boy,  "  but" — and  he  stopped  short,  still  drawing  back 
as  the  lady  advanced  on  him,  but  still  holding  by  tlie  hand  Alice  Bridgenorth,  who,  too 
young  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  dialogue,  clung,  trembling,  to  her  companion. 

The  stranger  saw  his  embarrassment,  smiled,  and  remained  standing  fast,  while  she 
asked  the  child  once  more,  "  What  are  you  afraid  of,  my  brave  boy — and  wliy  should  you 
not  go  to  your  mother  on  my  errand  ?" 

"  Because,"  answered  Julian,  firmlv,  "if  I  go,  little  Alice  must  stay  alone  with  you." 

"  You  are  a  gallant  fellow,"  said  the  lady,  "  and  will  not  disgrace  your  blood,  which 
never  left  the  weak  without  protection." 

The  boy  understood  her  not,  and  still  gazed  with  anxious  apprehension,  first  on  her 
who  addressed  him,  and  then  upon  his  little  companion,  whose  eyes,  with  the  vacant 
glance  of  infancy,  wandered  from  the  figure  of  the  lady  to  that  of  her  companion  and 
protector,  and  at  length,  infected  by  a  portion  of  the  fear  which  the  latter's  magnanimous 
efforts  could  not  entirely  conceal,  she  flew  into  Julian's  arms,  and,  clinging  to  him, 
greatly  augmented  his  alarm,  and  by  screaming  aloud,  rendered  it  very  dillicult  for  him 
to  avoid  the  sympathetic  fear  which  impelled  him  to  do  the  same. 

There  was  something  in  the  manner  and  bearing  of  this  unexpected  inmate  which 
might  justify  awe  at  least,  if  not  fear,  when  joined  to  the  singular  and  mysterious  mode 
in  which  she  had  made  her  appearance.  Her  dress  was  not  remarkable,  being  the  hood 
and  female  riding  attire  of  the  time,  such  as  was  worn  by  the  inferior  class  of  gentle- 
women ;  but  her  black  hair  was  very  long,  and,  several  locks  having  escaped  from  under 
her  hood,  hung  down  dishevelled  on  her  neck  and  shoulders.  Iler  eyes  were  deep  bl.ack, 
keen,  and  piercing,  and  her  features  had  something  of  a  foreign  expression.  Wlien  she 
spoke,  her  language  was  marked  by  a  slight  foreign  accent,  although,  in  construction,  it 

.slic  had  seen  her.  Having  allowed  tliis  cscape-valTc  for  the  benefit  of  her  curiosity,  the  mysterious  stranger  desired  Uic  liltU- 
uirl  to  h)(ik  from  the  window  of  thcparlr)ur  tosce  if  her  mother  was  returning  from  church.  Wlicnsheturned  her  licad  again, 
llic  f«ir  vision  had  vanislicd,  hut  by  what  means  Miss  Margaret  was  unable  to  form  a  conjecture. 

Long  watched,  and  eagerly  wailed  for,  the  Lady  Swinton  at  last  rcHirned  from  church,  and  her  daughter  lost  no  time  in 
telling  her  extraordinary  tale.  "  You  are  a  very  sensible  girl,  Peggy,"  answered  her  mother,  "for  if  you  had  spoken  of  tliat 
poor  lady  to  any  one  hut  mc,  it  might  have  cost  her  her  life.  But  now  I  will  not  be  afraid  of  trusting  you  with  any  secret,  and 
I  will  shew  you  where  the  poor  lady  li^-es."  In  fact,  she  introduced  her  to  a  concealed  apartment  opening  by  a  sliding  panel 
from  the  parlour,  and  shewed  her  the  lady  in  the  hiding-place,  which  she  inhabited.  It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  tliat  tlicre 
were  few  Scottish  houses  belonging  to  families  of  rank  which  h.ad  not  such  contrivances,  tlie  political  incidents  of  the  limes 
often  calling  them  into  occupation. 

The  history  of  the  lady  of  the  closet  was  both  melancholy  .and  bloody,  and  though  I  have  seen  various  accounts  of  the 
story,  I  do  not  pretend  to  distinguish  the  rightedition.  She  was  a  young  woman  of  extreme  beauty,  who  had  been  married  (o 
an  old  man,  a  writer,  named  MacFarlane.  Her  situation,  and  perhaps  her  manners,  gave  courage  to  some  who  desired  to  be 
accounted  her  suitors.  Among  them  was  a  young  Englishman,  named  Cayley,  who  was  a  commissioner  of  Government  upon 
the  esLitcs  forfeited  in  the  Rebellion  of  1715.  In  1716,  Mr.  Cayley  visited  this  lady  in  her  lodgings,  when  they  quarrelled,  either 
on  account  of  his  having  offered  her  some  violence,  or,  as  another  account  said,  because  she  reproached  him  with  havin;: 
boasted  of  former  favours.  It  ended  on  herseixing  upon  a  pair  of  pistols,  which  lay  loaded  in  a  closet,  her  husband  intending  to 
take  them  with  him  on  a  journey.  The  gallant  commissioner  approached  with  an  air  of  drollery,  saying,  "  What,  madam, 
do  you  intend  to  perform  a  comedy^" — "  You  shall  find  it  a  tragedy,"  answered  the  lady;  and  fired  both  pistols,  by  which 
Commissioner  Cayley  fell  dead. 
She  fled,  and  remained  concealed  for  a  certain  time.    Her  claim  of  refuge  in  Swinton  House,  I  do  not  know— it  arose 

probably  from  some  of  the  indcseribable  genealogical  filaments  which  connect  Scottish  families.    A  very  small  cause  would 

even  at  any  time  have  been  a  reason  for  interfering  between  an  individual  and  the  law. 
Whatever  were  the  circumstance.'^  of  Mrs.  MacFarlane's  case,  it  is  certain  that  she  returned,  and  lived  and  died  in  Edinburgh, 

without  being  brought  to  trial.    Indeed,  considering  the  times,  there  was  no  great  wonder;  for,  to  one  strong  p.arty,  thedeath 

of  an  English  commissioner  was  not  a  circumstance  to  require  much  apology.    The  Swintons,  however,  could  not  be  of  that 

opinion,  the  family  being  of  Presbyterian  and  Whig  principles. 
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was  pure  English.  Her  slightest  tone  and  gesture  Lad  the  air  of  one  accustomed  to 
couiniand  and  to  be  obej'cd  ;  the  recollection  of  which  probably  suggested  to  Julian  the 
apology  he  afterwards  uuulc  for  being  frightened,  that  he  took  the  stranger  for  an 
"  enchanted  queen." 

"While  the  stranger  lady  and  the  children  thus  confronted  each  other,  two  persons 
entered  almost  at  the  same  instant,  but  from  diifcrent  doors,  whose  haste  shewed  that 
they  had  been  alarmed  by  the  screams  of  the  latter. 

The  first  was  Major  Bridgenorth,  whose  ears  had  been  alarmed  with  the  cries  of  his 
child  as  he  entered  the  Hall,  which  corresponded  with  what  was  called  the  gilded  chamber. 
His  intention  had  been  to  remain  in  the  more  public  apartment,  until  the  Lady  Peveril 
should  make  her  appearance,  with  the  good-natured  purpose  of  assuring  her  that  the 
preceding  day  of  tumult  had  passed  in  every  respect  agreeably  to  his  friends,  and  without 
any  of  those  alarming  consequences  which  might  Lave  been  apprehended  from  a  collision 
betwixt  the  parties.  But  when  it  is  considered  how  severely  he  had  been  agitated  by 
apprehensions  for  his  child's  safety  and  health,  too  well  justified  by  the  fate  of  those  who 
had  preceded  her,  it  wiU  not  be  thought  surprising  that  the  infantine  screams  of  Alice 
induced  him  to  break  through  the  barriers  of  form,  and  intrude  favtlicr  into  the  interior 
of  the  house  than  a  sense  of  strict  propriety  might  have  warranted. 

He  burst  into  tlie  gilded  chamber,  therefore,  by  a  side-door  and  narrow  passage,  which 
communicated  betwixt  that  apartment  and  the  hall,  and,  snatching  the  child  up  in  his 
arms,  endeavoured,  by  a  thousand  caresses,  to  stifle  the  screams  w^hich  burst  yet  more 
violently  from  the  little  girl,  on  beholding  Lerself  in  the  arms  of  one  to  whose  voice  and 
manner  she  was,  but  for  one  brief  interview,  an  entire  stranger. 

Of  course,  Alice's  shrieks  were  redoubled,  and  seconded  by  those  of  Julian  Peveril, 
who,  on  the  appearance  of  this  second  intruder,  was  frightened  into  resignation  of  every 
more  manly  idea  of  rescue  than  that  which  consisted  in  invoking  assistance  at  the  very 
top  of  his  lungs. 

Alarmed  by  this  noise,  which  in  half  a  minute  became  very  clamorous.  Lady  Peveril, 
with  whose  apartment  the  gilded  chamber  was  connected  by  a  private  door  of  com- 
munication opening  into  her  wardrobe,  entered  on  tLe  scene.  TLe  instant  sLe  appeared, 
the  little  Alice,  extricating  Lerself  from  the  grasp  of  her  father,  ran  towards  her 
protectress,  and  when  she  had  once  taken  hold  of  her  skirts,  not  only  became  silent,  but 
turned  her  large  blue  eyes,  in  which  the  tears  were  still  glistening,  with  a  look  of  wonder 
rather  than  alarm,  towards  the  strange  lady.  Julian  manfully  brandished  his  reed,  a 
weapon  which  he  had  never  parted  w-ith  during  the  whole  alarm,  and  stood  prepared  to 
assist  his  mother  if  there  should  be  danger  in  the  encounter  betwixt  her  and  the  stranger. 

In  fact,  it  might  Lave  puzzled  an  older  person  to  account  for  tlie  sudden  and  confused 
pause  wLicL  the  Lady  Peveril  made,  as  she  gazed  on  her  unexpected  guest,  as  if  dubious 
wLether  she  did  or  did  not  recognize,  in  her  still  beautiful  though  wasted  and  emaciated 
features,  a  countenance  which  she  had  known  well  under  for  different  circumstances. 

Tiie  stranger  seemed  to  understand  her  cause  of  hesitation,  for  she  said  in  that  heart- 
thrilling  voice  which  was  peculiarly  her  own— 

"  Time  and  misfortune  have  changed  me  much,  Margaret — that  every  mirror  tells 
me — yet  methinks,  Margaret  Stanley  might  still  have  known  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille." 

The  Lady  Peveril  was  little  in  the  custom  of  giving  way  to  sudden  emotion,  but  in 
the  present  case  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees  in  a  rapture  of  mingled  joy  and  grief,  and, 
half  embracing  those  of  the  stranger,  exclaimed,  in  broken  language — 

"  My  kind,  my  noble  benefactress — the  princely  Countess  of  Derby — the  royal  Queen 
in  Man — could  I  doubt  your  voice,  your  features,  for  a  moment — Oh,  forgive,  forgive  me!" 

The  Countess  raised  the  suppliant  kinswoman  of  her  husband's  house,  with  all  the 
grace  of  one  accustomed  from  early  birth  to  receive  homage  and  to  grant  protection. 
She  kissed  the  Lady  Peveril's  forehead,  and  passed  her  Lund  in  a  caressing  manner  over 
her  face  as  she  said — 
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"  You  too  are  changed,  ray  fair  cousin,  but  it  is  a  change  becomes  you,  from  a  pretty 
and  timid  maiden  to  a  sage  and  comely  matron.  But  my  own  memory,  which  I  once 
held  a  good  one,  has  failed  me  strangely,  if  this  gentleman  be  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril." 

"  A  kind  and  good  neighbour  only,  madam,"  said  Lady  Peveril ;  "  Sir  Geoffrey  is 
at  Court." 

"  I  understood  so  much,"  said  the  Countess  of  Derby,  "  when  I  arrived  here  last  night." 

"  How,  madam  !"  said  Lady  Peveril — "  Did  you  arrive  at  Martindale  Castle — at  the 
house  of  Margaret  Stanley,  where  you  have  such  right  to  command,  and  did  not  announce 
your  presence  to  her?" 

"  Oh,  I  know  you  are  a  dutiful  subject,  Margaret,"  answered  the  Countess,  "though 
it  be  in  these  days  a  rare  character — but  it  was  our  pleasure,"  she  added  with  a  smile, 
"  to  travel  incognito — and  finding  you  engaged  in  general  hospitality,  we  desired  not  to 
disturb  you  with  our  royal  presence." 

"  But  how  and  where  were  you  lodged,  madam  ?  "  said  Lady  Peveril ;  "  or  why  should 
you  have  kept  secret  a  visit  which  would,  if  made,  have  augmented  tenfold  the  happiness 
of  every  true  heart  that  rejoiced  here  yesterday?" 

"  My  lodging  was  well  cared  for  by  EUesraere — your  Ellesmere  now,  as  she  was 
formerly  mine — she  has  acted  as  quarter-master  ere  now,  you  know,  and  on  a  broader 
scale ;  you  must  excuse  her — she  had  my  positive  order  to  lodge  me  in  the  most  secret 
part  of  your  Castle" — (here  she  pointed  to  the  sliding  panel) — "she  obeyed  orders  in 
that,  and  I  suppose  also  in  sending  you  now  hither." 

"  Indeed  I  have  not  yet  seen  her,"  said  the  lad}-,  "  and  therefore  was  totally  ignorant 
of  a  visit  so  joyful,  so  surprising." 

"  And  I,"  said  the  Countess,  "  was  equally  surprised  to  find  none  but  these  beautiful 
children  in  the  apartment  where  I  thought  I  heard  you  moving.  Our  Ellesmere  has 
become  silly — j'our  good-nature  lias  spoiled  her — she  has  forgotten  the  discipline  she 
learned  under  me." 

"  I  saw  her  run  through  the  wood,"  said  the  Lady  Peveril,  after  a  moment's  recol- 
lection, "  undoubtedly  to  seek  the  person  who  has  charge  of  the  children,  in  order  to 
remove  them." 

"  Your  own  darlings,  I  doubt  not,"  said  the  Countess,  looking  at  the  children. 
"  Margaret,  Providence  has  blessed  you." 

"  That  is  my  son,"  said  Lady  Peveril,  pointing  to  Julian,  who  stood  devouring  their 
discourse  with  greedy  car ;  "  the  little  girl — I  may  call  mine  too."  Major  Bridegnorth, 
who  had  in  the  meantime  again  taken  up  his  infant,  and  was  engaged  in  caressing  it,  set 
it  down  as  the  Countess  of  Derby  spoke,  sighed  deeply,  and  walked  towards  the  oriel 
window.  He  was  well  aware  that  the  ordinary  rules  of  courtesy  would  liave  rendered  it 
proper  that  he  should  withdraw  entirely,  or  at  least  otfer  to  do  so ;  but  he  was  not  a  man 
of  ceremonious  politeness,  and  he  had  a  particular  interest  in  tlie  subjects  on  which  tlie 
Countess's  discourse  was  likely  to  turn,  which  induced  him  to  dispense  with  ceremony.  The 
ladies  seemed  indeed  scarce  to  notice  his  presence.  Tlie  Countess  had  now  assumed  a 
chair,  and  motioned  to  the  Lady  Peveril  to  sit  upon  a  stool  which  was  placed  by  her  side. 
"  We  will  have  old  times  once  more,  though  there  are  here  no  roaring  of  rebel  ginis  to 
drive  you  to  take  refuge  at  my  side,  and  almost  in  my  pocket." 

"  I  have  a  gun,  madam,"  said  little  Julian,  "  and  the  park-keeper  is  to  teach  me  how 
to  fire  it  next  year." 

"  I  will  list  you  for  my  soldier,  then,"  said  the  Countess. 
"  Ladies  have  no  soldiers,"  said  the  boy,  looking  wistfully  at  her. 
"  He  has  the  true  masculine  contempt  of  our  frail  sex,  I  see,"  said  the  Countess  ;  "  it 
is  born  with  the  insolent  varlets  of  mankind,  and  shows  itself  so  soon  as  they  are  out  of 
their  long  clothes. — Did  Ellesmere  never  tell  you  of  Latham-House  and  Charlotte  of 
Derby,  my  little  master?" 

"  A  thousand  thousand  times,"  said  the  boy,  colouring  ;  "  and  how  the  Queen  of  j\Ian 
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tlcfonded  it  six  weeks  against  tliree  tliousand  Roundlieiids,  under  Kogue  Harrison  the 
butclier." 

"  It  was  your  mother  defended  Latham-IIonse,"  said  the  Countess,  "  not  I,  my  litth; 
soldier — Hadst  thou  been  there,  thou  hadst  been  the  best  captain  of  the  tlu-ee." 

"  Do  not  say  so,  madam,"  said  the  boy,  "  for  mamma  would  not  toueh  a  gun  for  all  the 
universe." 

"  Not  I,  indeed,  Julian,"  said  his  mother ;  "  tliere  I  was  for  certain,  but  as  useless  a 
part  of  the  garrison " 

"  You  forget,"  said  the  Countess,  "  you  nursed  our  hospital,  and  made  lint  for  the 
soldiers'  wounds." 

"  But  did  not  papa  come  to  help  you  ?"  said  Julian. 

"  Pa^a  came  at  last,"  said  the  Counters,  "  and  so  did  Prince  Rupert — but  not,  I  think, 
till  they  were  both  heai-tily  wished  for. — Do  you  remember  that  morning,  Margaret, 


when  the  round-headed  knaves,  that  kept  us  pent  up  so  long,  retreated  without  bag  or 
baggage,  at  the  first  glance  of  the  Prince's  standards  appearing  on  the  hill — and  how 
you  took  every  high-crested  captain  you  saw  for  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  that  had  been  your 
partner  three  months  before  at  the  Queen's  mask  ?  Nay,  never  blush  for  the  thought  of 
it — it  was  an  honest  aifection^and  though  it  was  the  music  of  trumpets  that  accompanied 
you  both  to  the  old  chapel,  which  was  almost  entirely  ruined  by  the  enemy's  bullets  ;  and 
though  Prince  Rupert,  when  he  gave  you  away  at  the  altar,  was  clad  in  buff  and  ban- 
doleer, with  pistols  in  his  belt,  yet  I  trust  these  warlike  signs  were  no  type  oi'  future 
discord  ?" 

"  Heaven  has  been  kind  to  me,"  said  Lady  Peveril,  "  in  blessing  me  witli  an  afFee- 
tionate  husband." 
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"  And  in  preserving  him  to  you,"  said  the  Countess,  with  a  deep  sigh  ;  "  while  mine, 
alas  !  sealed  with  his  blood  his  devotion  to  his  king*— Oh,  had  he  lived  to  see  this  day  !" 

"  Alas  !  alas  !  that  he  was  not  permitted  !"  answered  Lady  Peveril ;  "  how  had  that 
brave  and  noble  Earl  rejoiced  in  the  unhoped-for  redemption  of  our  captivity  I" 

The  Countess  looked  on  Lady  Peveril  with  an  air  of  surprise. 

"  Thou  hast  not  then  heard,  cousin,  how  it  stands  with  our  house  ? — How  indeed  had 
my  noble  lord  wondered,  had  he  been  told  that  the  very  monarch  for  whom  he  had  laid 
down  his  noble  life  on  the  scaffold  at  Bolton-le-Moor,  should  make  it  his  first  act  of 
restored  monarchy  to  complete  the  destruction  of  our  property,  already  well-nigh  ruined 
in  the  royal  cause,  and  to  persecute  me  his  widow!" 

"  You  astonish  me,  madam!"  said  the  Lady  reveril.  "It  cannot  be,  that  j'ou — that 
you,  the  wife  of  the  gallant,  the  faithful,  the  murSered  Earl — you.  Countess  of  Derby,  and 
(iueen  in  Man — you,  who  took  on  you  even  the  character  of  a  soldier,  and  seemed  a  man 
when  so  many  men  proved  women — that  you  sliould  sustain  evil  from  the  event  which 
has  fulfilled — exceeded — the  hopes  of  every  faithful  subject — it  cannot  be  !  " 

"  Thou  art  as  simple,  I  see,  in  this  world's  knowledge  as  ever,  my  fair  cousin," 
answered  the  Countess.  "  This  restoration,  which  has  given  others  security,  has  placed 
me  in  danger — this  change  which  relieved  other  royalists,  scarce  less  zealous,  I  presume 
to  think,  than  I — has  sent  me  here  a  fugitive,  and  in  concealment,  to  beg  shelter  and 
assistance  from  j'ou,  fair  cousin." 

"  From  me,"  answered  the  Lady  Peveril — "  from  me,  whose  youth  your  kindness 
sheltered — from  the  wife  of  Peveril,  your  gallant  Lord's  companion  in  arms — you  have 
a  right  to  command  every  thing  ;  but,  alas!  that  you  should  need  such  assistance  as  I  can 
render — forgive  me,  but  it  seems  like  some  ill-omened  vision  of  the  night — I  listen  to 
your  words  as  if  I  hoped  to  be  relieved  from  their  painful  import  by  awaking." 

"  It  is  indeed  a  dream — a  vision,"  said  the  Countess  of  Derby;  "  but  it  needs  no  seer 
to  read  it — the  explanation  hath  been  long  since  given — Put  not  your  faith  in  princes. 
I  can  soon  remove  your  surprise. — This  gentleman,  your  friend,  is  doubtless  honest?" 

The  Lady  Peveril  well  knew  that  the  Cavaliers,  like  other  factions,  usurped  to  tiiem- 
selves  the  exclusive  denomination  of  the  honest  party,  and  she  felt  some  difficulty  in 
explaining  that  her  visiter  was  not  honest  in  that  sense  of  the  word. 

"  Had  we  not  better  retire,  madam,"  she  said  to  the  Countess,  rising,  as  if  in  order  to 
attend  her.     But  the  Countess  retained  her  seat. 

"  It  was  but  a  question  of  habit,"  she  said  ;  "  the  gentleman's  principles  are  nothing  to  me, 
for  what  I  have  to  tell  you  is  widely  blazed,  and  I  care  not  who  hears  my  share  of  it.  Yon 
remember — you  must  have  heard,  for  I  tliink  Margaret  Stanley  would  not  be  indifferent  to 
my  fate — that  after  my  husband's  murder  at  Bolton,  I  took  up  the  standard  wliich  he  never 
dropjied  until  his  death,  and  displayed  it  with  my  own  hand  in  our  Sovereignty  of  JIan." 

"  I  did  indeed  hear  so,  madam,"  said  the  Lady  Peveril ;  "  and  that  you  had  bidden  a 
bold  defiance  to  tlie  rebel  government,  even  after  all  other  parts  of  Britain  had  sub- 
mitted to  them.  My  husband.  Sir  Geoffrey,  designed  at  one  time  to  have  gone  to  your 
assistance  with  some  few  followers  ;  but  we  learned  that  the  island  was  rendered  to  the 
Parliament  party,  and  that  you,  dearest  lady,  were  thrown  into  prison." 

"  But  you  heard  not,"  said  the  Countess,  "  how  that  disaster  befel  me. — Margaret,  I 
would  iiave  held  out  that  island  against  the  knaves  as  long  as  the  sea  continued  to  flow 
around  it.  Till  the  shoals  which  surround  it  had  become  safe  anchorage — till  its 
precipices  had  melted  beneath  the  sunshine — till  of  all  its  strong  abodes  and  castles,  not 
one  stone  remained  upon  another, — would  I  have  defended  against  these  villanous 
hypocritical  rebels,  my  dear  husband's  licreditary  dominion.  The  little  kingdom  of  Man 
•should  have  been  yielded  only  when  not  an  arm  wiis  left  to  wield  a  sword,  not  a  finger 
to  draw  a  trigger  in  its  defence.     But  treachery  did  what  force  could  never  have  done. 

"  The  Earl  of  Derby  and  King  in  Man  was  beheaded  at  BoUon-on-tlie-Moors,  after  having  been  made  prisoner  in  a 
previous  skirmibh  in  Wiggin  Lane. 
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Wlien  we  had  foiled  vai-ious  attempts  upon  the  island  by  open  force — treason  accomplished 
what  Blake  and  Lawson,  with  their  floating  castles,  had  found  too  hazardous  an  enterprize 
— a  base  rebel,  whom  we  had  nursed  in  our  own  bosoms,  betrayed  us  to  the  enemy.  This 
^vretch  was  named  Christian " 

Major  Bridgenorth  started  and  turned  towards  the  speaker,  but  instantly  seemed  to 
recollect  himself,  and  again  averted  his  face.  The  Countess  proceeded,  without  noticing 
the  interruption  which,  however,  rather  surprised  Lady  Peveril,  who  was  acquainted 
with  her  neighbour's  general  habits  of  indifference  and  apathy,  and  therefore  the  more 
surprised  at  his  testifying  such  sudden  symptoms  of  interest.  She  would  once  again  have 
moved  tiie  Countess  to  retire  to  another  apartment,  but  Lady  Derby  pi-oceeded  with  too 
much  vehemence  to  endure  interruption. 

"  This  Christian,"  she  said,  "  had  eat  of  my  lord  his  sovereign's  bread,  and  drunk  of 
his  cup,  even  from  childhood — for  his  fathers  had  been  faithful  servants  to  the  House  of 
]Man  and  Derbj'.  He  himself  had  fought  bravely  hy  my  husband's  side,  and  enjoyed  all 
his  confidence  ;  and  wlien  my  princely  Earl  was  martyred  by  the  rebels,  lie  recommended 
to  me,  amongst  other  instructions  communicated  in  the  last  message  I  received  from  him, 
to  continue  my  confidence  in  Christian's  fidelity.  I  obej'ed,  although  I  never  loved  the 
man.  He  was  cold  and  phlegmati<;,  and  utterly  devoid  of  that  sacred  fire  which  is  the 
incentive  to  noble  deeds,  suspected,  too,  of  leaning  to  the  cold  metaphysics  of  Calvinistic 
subtlety.  But  he  was  brave,  wise,  and  experienced,  and,  as  the  event  proved,  possessed 
but  too  much  interest  with  the  islanders.  When  these  rude  people  saw  themselves  with- 
out hope  of  relief,  and  pressed  by  a  blockade,  which  brought  want  and  disease  into  their 
island,  they  began  to  fall  off  from  the  faith  which  they  had  hitherto  shewn." 

"  What ! "  said  the  Lady  Peveril,  "  could  they  forget  what  was  due  to  the  widow  of 
their  benefactor — she  who  had  shared  with  the  generous  Derby  the  task  of  bettering 
their  condition  ?" 

"  Do  not  blame  them,"  said  the  Countess  ;  "  the  rude  herd  acted  but  according  to  their 
kind — in  present  distress  they  forgot  former  benefits,  and,  nursed  in  their  earthen  hovels, 
with  spirits  suited  to  their  dwellings,  they  were  incapable  of  feeling  the  glory  which  is 
attached  to  constancy  in  suffering.  But  that  Christian  should  have  headed  their  revolt 
— that  he,  born  a  gentleman,  and  bred  under  my  murdered  Derby's  own  care  in  all  that 
was  chivalrous  and  noble — that  he  should  have  forgot  a  hundred  benefits — why  do  I  talk 
of  benefits  ? — that  he  should  have  forgotten  that  kindly  intercourse  which  binds  man  to 
man  far  more  than  the  reciprocity  of  obligation — that  he  should  have  headed  the  ruffians 
who  broke  suddenly  into  my  apartment — immured  me  with  my  infants  in  one  of  my  own 
castles,  and  assumed  or  usurped  the  tyranny  of  the  island — that  this  should  have  been 
done  by  AVilliam  Christian,  my  vassal,  my  servant,  my  friend,  was  a  deed  of  ungrateful 
treachery,  which  even  this  age  of  treason  will  scarcely  parallel ! " 

"  And  you  were  then  imprisoned,"  said  the  Lady  Peveril,  "  and  in  your  own 
sovereignty  ?  " 

"  For  more  than  seven  years  I  have  endured  strict  captivity,"  said  the  Countess.  "  I 
was  indeed  offered  my  liberty,  and  even  some  means  of  support,  if  I  would  have  con- 
sented to  leave  the  island,  and  pledge  my  word  that  I  would  not  endeavour  to  repossess 
my  son  in  his  father's  rights.  But  thej-  little  knew  the  princely  house  from  which  I 
spring — and  as  little  the  royal  house  of  Stanley  which  I  uphold,  who  hoped  to  humble 
Charlotte  of  Trcmouille  into  so  base  a  composition.  1  would  rather  have  starved  in  the 
darkest  and  lowest  vault  of  Eushin  Castle,  than  have  consented  to  aught  which  might 
diminish  in  one  hair's  breadth  the  right  of  my  son  over  his  father's  sovereignty!" 

"  And  could  not  your  firmness,  in  a  case  where  hope  seemed  lost,  induce  them  to  be 
generous  and  dismiss  you  without  conditions  ?  " 

"  They  knew  me  better  than  thou  dost,  wench,"  answered  the  Countess;  "once  at 
liberty,  I  had  not  been  long  without  the  means  of  disturbing  their  usurpation,  and 
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Christian  would  have  as  soon  uncaged  a  lioness  to  combat  with,  as  have  given  me  the 
slightest  power  of  returning  to  the  struggle  with  him.  But  time  had  liberty  and  revenge 
in  store— I  had  still  friends  and  partisans  in  the  island,  though  they  were  compelled  to 
give  way  to  the  storm.  Even  among  the  islanders  at  large,  most  had  been  disappointed 
in  the  effects  which  they  expected  from  the  change  of  power.  Tliey  were  loaded  with 
exactions  by  their  new  masters,  their  privileges  were  abridged,  and  their  immunities 
abolished,  under  the  pretext  of  reducing  them  to  the  same  condition  with  the  other 
subjects  of  the  pretended  republic.  When  the  news  arrived  of  the  changes  which  were 
current  in  Britain,  these  sentiments  were  privately  communicated  to  me.  Calcott  and 
others  acted  with  great  zeal  and  fidelity  ;  and  a  rising,  effected  as  suddenly  and  effectually 
as  that  which  had  made  me  a  captive,  placed  me  at  liberty  and  in  possession  of  the 
sovereignty  of  Man,  as  Regent  for  my  son,  the  youthful  Earl  of  Derby.  Do  you  think 
I  enjoyed  that  sovereignty  long  without  doing  justice  on  that  traitor  Christian  ?" 

"  How,  madam,"  said  Lady  Peveril,  who,  though  she  knew  the  high  and  ambitious 
spirit  of  the  Countess,  scarce  anticipated  the  extremities  to  which  it  was  capable  ot 
hurrying  her — "  Have  you  imprisoned  Christian?" 

"  Ay,  wench— in  that  sure  prison  which  felon  never  breaks  from,"  answered  the 
Countess. 

Bridgenorth,  who  had  insensibly  approached  them,  and  was  listening  with  an  agony 
of  interest  which  he  was  unable  any  longer  to  suppress,  broke  in  with  the  stern 
exclamation — 

"  Lady,  I  trust  you  have  not  dared " 

The  Countess  interrupted  him  in  her  turn. 

"  I  know  not  who  you  are  who  question — and  you  know  not  me  when  you  .«peak  to 
me  of  that  which  I  dare,  or  dare  not,  do.  But  you  seem  interested  in  the  fate  of  this 
Christian,  and  you  shall  hear  it. — I  was  no  sooner  i)laced  in  possession  of  my  rightful 
power,  than  I  ordered  the  Dempster  of  the  island  to  hold  upon  the  traitor  a  High  Court 
of  Justice,  with  all  the  formalities  of  the  isle,  as  prescribed  in  its  oldest  records.  The 
Court  was  held  in  the  open  air,  before  the  Dempster  and  the  Keys  of  the  island,  assem- 
bled under  the  vaulted  cope  of  heaven,  and  seated  on  the  terrace  of  the  Zonwald  Ilill, 
where  of  old  Druid  and  Scald  held  tlieir  courts  of  judgment.  The  criminal  wa-s  lieard 
at  length  in  his  own  defence,  which  amounted  to  little  more  than  those  specious  allegations 
of  public  consideration,  which  are  ever  used  to  colour  the  ugly  front  of  treason.  He  was 
fully  convicted  of  his  crime,  and  he  received  tiie  doom  of  a  traitor." 

"But  which,  I  trust,  is  not  yet  executed?"  said  Lady  Peveril,  not  without  an 
involuntary  shudder. 

"  You  are  a  fool,  Margaret,"  said  the  Countess,  sharply ;  "  think  you  I  delayed  such 
an  act  of  justice,  until  some  wretched  intrigues  of  the  new  English  Court  might  have 
prompted  their  interference?  No,  wench — he  passed  from  the  judgment-seat  to  tlie 
place  of  execution,  with  no  forther  delay  than  might  be  necessary  for  his  soul's  sake, 
lie  was  shot  to  death  by  a  file  of  musketeers  in  tlie  common  place  of  execution,  called 
Hango-hill."* 

•  The  reader  will  find,  in  an  Appendix  to  the  Introduotioii.an  account  of  this  tragedy,  as  related  by  one  who  may  be  said  to 
favour  the  suflercr.  It  must  be  admitted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Captain  Christian's  trial  and  execution  were  conducted 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  island.  He  was  tried  in  all  due  fomi,  by  the  Dempster,  or  chief  judge,  then  named  Xorris,  the 
Keys  of  the  island,  and  other  constituted  autliorities,  making  what  is  called  a  Tinwald  court.  This  word,  yet  retained  in 
many  parts  of  Scotland,  signifies  Valiis  Xegotii,  and  is  applied  to  those  artificial  mounds  which  were  in  ancient  times  assigned 
to  tlic  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  for  holding  their  ComH'tn.  It  was  pleaded  that  the  articles  of  accusation  against  Christian 
were  found  iwWy  relevant,  and  as  he  refused  to  plead  at  the  bar,  that  he  was,  according  to  the  Laws  of  Man,  most  justly 
sentenced  to  death.  It  was  also  stated,  that  full  time  was  left  for  appeal  to  England,  as  he  was  apprehended  about  the  end  of 
September,  and  not  executed  until  the  2d  January,  1602.  These  defences  were  made  for  the  various  ofliccrs  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
called  before  the  Privy  Council,  on  account  of  Christian's  death,  and  supported  with  many  quotations  from  the  Laws  of  the 
Island,  and  appear  to  have  been  received  as  a  sufficient  defence  for  their  share  in  those  proceedings. 

I  am  obliged  to  the  present  reverend  Vicar  of  Malew,  for  a  certified  extract  to  tlie  following  eflcct: — "Malew  Durials. 
A.  D.  IGG2.     Mr.  William  Christian  of  Ronalds-wing,  late  receiver,  was  shot  to  death  at  llangc  Hall,  Uic  2d  January.     He 
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Briilgenoith  clasped  Lis  hands  together,  wrung  them,  and  groaned  bitterl}-. 

"  As  you  seem  interested  for  this  criminal,"  added  the  Countess,  addressing  Bridge- 
north,  "  I  do  him  but  justice  in  repeating  to  you,  that  his  death  was  firm  and  manly, 
becoming  the  general  tenor  of  his  life,  which,  but  for  that  gross  act  of  traitorous  ingrati- 
tude, had  been  fair  and  honourable.  But  what  of  that  ?  The  hypocrite  is  a  saint,  and 
the  false  traitor  a  man  of  honour,  till  opportunity,  that  faithful  touchstone,  proves  their 
metal  to  be  base." 

"It  is  false,  woman — if  is  false!"  ^aid  Bridgenorth,  no  longer  suppressing  his 
indignation. 

"  AVhat  means  this  bearing,  Master  Bridgenorth  ?"  said  Lady  Peveril,  much  surprised. 
"  What  is  this  Christian  to  you,  that  you  should  insult  the  Countess  of  Derby  under 
my  roof?" 

"  Speak  not  to  me  of  Countesses  and  of  ceremonies,"  said  Bridgenorth  ;  "grief  and  anger 
leave  me  no  leisure  for  idle  observances,  to  humour  the  vanity  of  overgrown  children. — 
O  Christian — worthy,  well  w'orthy,  of  the  name  thou  didst  bear  !  My  friend — my 
brother — the  brother  of  my  blessed  Alice — the  only  friend  of  my  desolate  estate  !  art 
thou  then  cruelly  murdered  by  a  female  fury,  who,  but  for  thee,  had  deservedly  paid 
with  her  own  blood  that  of  God's  saints,  which  she,  as  well  as  her  tyrant  husband,  had 
spilled  like  water  I — Yes,  cruel  murderess  !"  he  continued,  addressing  the  Countess,  "  he 
whom  thou  hast  butchered  in  thy  insane  vengeance,  sacrificed  for  many  a  year  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience  to  the  interest  of  thy  family,  and  did  not  desert  it  till  thy 
frantic  zeal  for  royalty  had  well-nigh  brought  to  utter  perdition  the  little  community  in 
which  he  was  born.  Even  in  confining  thee,  he  acted  but  as  the  friends  of  the  madman, 
who  bind  him  with  iron  for  his  own  preservation  ;  and  for  thee,  as  I  can  bear  witness, 
he  was  the  only  barrier  between  thee  and  the  wrath  of  the  Commons  of  England  ;  and 
but  for  his  earnest  remonstrances,  thou  hadst  suiFered  the  penalty  of  thy  malignancy, 
even  like  the  wicked  wife  of  Ahab." 

"  Master  Bridgenorth,"  said  Lady  Peveril,  "  I  will  allow  for  your  impatience  upon 
hearing  these  unpleasing  tidings  ;  but  there  is  neither  use  nor  propriety  in  farther  urging 
this  question.  If  in  your  grief  you  forget  other  restraints,  I  pray  you  to  remember  that 
the  Countess  is  my  guest  and  kinswoman,  and  is  under  such  protection  as  I  can  afl^ord 
her.  I  beseech  you,  in  simple  courtesy,  to  withdraw,  as  what  must  needs  be  the  best 
and  most  becoming  course  in  these  trying  circumstances." 

"  Nay,  let  him  remain,"  said  the  Countess,  regarding  him  with  composure,  not 
unmingled  with  triumph  ;  "  I  would  not  have  it  otherwise  ;  I  would  not  that  my  revenge 
should  be  summed  up  in  the  stiuted  gratification  which  Christian's  death  hath  afforded. 
This  man's  rude  and  clamorous  grief  only  proves  that  the  retribution  I  have  dealt  has 
been  more  widely  felt  than  by  the  wretched  sufferer  himself.  I  would  I  knew  that  it 
had  but  made  sore  as  many  rebel  hearts,  as  there  were  loyal  breasts  afflicted  by  the  death 
of  my  princely  Derby  ! " 

"  So  please  you,  madam,"  said  Lady  Peveril,  "  since  Master  Bridgenorth  hath  not  the 
manners  to  leave  us  upon  my  request,  we  will,  if  your  ladyship  lists,  leave  him,  and 
retire  to  my  apartment. — Farewell,  Master  Bridgenorth  ;  wc  will  meet  hereafter  on 
better  terms." 

died  most  penitently  and  couradgeously,  made  a  good  end,  prayed  earnestly,  made  an  excellent  speech,  and  the  next  day  was 
buried  in  the  cliancell  of  Kirk  Malew." 

It  is  certain  that  the  death  of  William  Christian  made  a  very  deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  islanders,  and  a  Mr. 
Calcell  or  Colquit  was  much  bhimed  on  the  occasion.  Two  lesser  incidents  are  worth  preservation  as  occurringat  his  execution. 
The  place  on  which  he  stood  was  covered  with  white  blankets,  that  his  blood  mieht  not  fall  on  the  ground;  and,  secondly, 
the  precaution  proved  unnecessary,  for,  the  musket  wounds  bleeding  internally,  there  was  no  outward  effusion  of  blood. 

Many  on  the  island  deny  Christian's  guilt  altogether,  like  his  respectable  descendant,  the  present  Dempster;  but  there  are 
others,  and  those  men  of  judgment  and  respectability,  who  are  so  far  of  a  different  opinion,  that  they  only  allow  the  execution 
to  have  been  wrong  in  so  far  as  Uio  culprit  died  by  a  military  rather  than  a  civil  death.  -I  willingly  drop  the  veil  over  a 
transaction,  which  took  gUceJIagranlibus  odiis  at  the  conclusion  of  a  civil  war,  when  Revenge  at  least  was  awake  if  Justice 
slept. 

C  C  2 
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"  Pardon  me,  madam,"  said  the  Mnjor,  who  had  been  striding  hastily  through  the 
room,  but  now  stood  fast,  and  drew  himself  up,  as  one  who  has  taken  a  resolution  ; — "  to 
yourself  I  have  nothing  to  say  but  wliat  is  respectful ;  but  to  this  woman  I  must  speak 
as  a  magistrate.  She  has  confessed  a  murder  in  my  presence — the  murder  too  of  my 
brother-in-law — as  a  man,  and  as  a  magistrate,  I  cannot  permit  her  to  pass  from  hence, 
excepting  under  such  custody  as  may  prevent  her  farther  flight.  She  has  already  con- 
fessed that  she  is  a  fugitive,  and  in  search  of  a  place  of  concealment,  until  she  should  be 
able  to  escape  into  foreign  parts. — Charlotte,  Countess  of  Derby,  I  attach  thee  of  the 
crime  of  which  thou  hast  but  now  made  thy  boast." 

"  I  shall  not  obey  your  arrest,"  said  the  Countess,  composedly,  "  I  was  born  to  give, 
but  not  to  receive  such  orders.  What  have  your  English  laws  to  do  with  my  acts  of 
justice  and  of  government,  within  my  son's  hereditary  kingdom?  Am  I  not  Queen  in  ^Man, 
as  well  as  Countess  of  Derby  ?  A  feudatory  Sovereign  indeed  ;  but  yet  independent  so 
long  as  my  dues  of  homage  are  duly  discharged.     What  right  can  you  assert  over  me?" 

"  That  given  by  the  precepts  of  Scripture,"  answered  Bridgenorth — "  '  Whoso  spilleth 
man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  spilled.'  Think  not  the  barbarous  privileges  of 
ancient  feudal  customs  will  avail  to  screen  you  from  the  punishment  due  for  an  English- 
man murdered  upon  pretexts  inconsistent  with  the  act  of  indemnity." 

"  Master  Bridgenorth,"  said  Lady  Peveril,  "  if  by  fair  terms  you  desist  not  from  your 
present  purpose,  I  tell  you  that  I  neither  dare,  nor  will,  permit  any  violence  against  this 
honourable  lady,  within  the  walls  of  my  husband's  castle." 

"  You  will  find  your.-elf  unable  to  prevent  me  from  executing  my  duty,  madam,"  said 
Bridgenorth,  whose  native  obstinacy  now  came  in  aid  of  his  gri^f  and  desire  of  revenge ; 
"  I  am  a  magistrate,  and  act  by  authority." 

"  I  know  not  that,"  said  Lady  Peveril.  "  That  you  ivcre  a  magistrate,  Master 
Bridgenorth,  under  the  late  usurping  powers,  I  know  well ;  but  till  I  hear  of  your  having 
a  commission  in  the  name  of  the  King,  I  now  hesitate  to  obey  you  as  such." 

"  I  sliall  stand  on  small  ceremony,"  said  Bridgenorth.  "  Were  I  no  magistrate,  every 
man  has  title  to  arrest  for  murder  against  the  terms  of  the  indemnities  held  out  by  the 
King's  proclamations,  and  I  will  make  my  point  good." 

"What  indemnities?  What  proclamations?"  said  the  Countess  of  Derby,  indig- 
nantly. "  Charles  Stuart  may,  if  he  pleases,  (and  it  doth  seem  to  please  him)  consort 
with  those  whose  hands  have  been  red  with  the  blood,  and  blackened  with  the  plunder, 
of  his  father  and  of  his  loyal  subjects.  He  may  forgive  them  if  he  will,  and  count  their 
deeds  good  service.  What  has  that  to  do  with  this  Christian's  offence  against  me  and 
mine  ?  Born  a  Mankesman — bred  and  nursed  in  the  island — he  broke  the  laws  under 
which  he  lived,  and  died  for  the  breach  of  them,  after  the  fair  trial  which  they  allowed. 
— Methinks,  Margaret,  we  have  enough  of  this  peevish  and  foolish  magistrate — I  attend 
you  to  your  apartment." 

Major  Bridgenorth  placed  himself  betwixt  them  and  the  door,  in  a  manner  which 
shewed  him  determined  to  interrupt  their  passage  ;  when  the  Lady  Peveril,  who  thought 
she  had  already  shewed  more  deference  to  him  in  this  matter  than  her  husband  was  likely 
to  approve  of,  raised  her  voice,  and  called  loudly  on  her  steward,  Whitaker.  That  alert 
person,  who  had  heard  high  talking,  and  a  female  voice  with  which  he  was  unacquainted, 
had  remained  for  several  minutes  stationed  in  the  anteroom,  much  afflicted  with  the 
anxiety  of  his  own  curiosity.     Of  com-se  he  entered  in  an  instant. 

"  Let  three  of  the  men  instantly  take  arms,"  said  his  lady ;  "  bring  them  into  the  ante- 
room, and  wait  my  farther  orders." 
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^:rp^^S  HE  command  which  Lady  Peveril  Laid  on  her  domestics  to  arm  themselves, 
■WT^'Im^  was  so  unlike  the  usual  gentle  acquiescence  of  her  manners,  that  Major  Bridge- 
'^'^iii'^'T'  north  was  astonished.  "How  mean.  }'0u,  madam?"  said  he;  "I  thouglit 
"'^■^'■'•^       '   myself  under  a  friendly  roof." 

"And  you  are  so.  Master  Bridgenorth,"  said  the  Lady  Peveril,  without  departing 
from  the  natural  calmness  of  her  voice  and  manner ;  "  but  it  is  a  roof  whicli  must  not 
be  violated  by  the  outrage  of  one  friend  against  another." 

"  It  is  well,  madam,"  said  Bridgenorth,  turning  to  the  door  of  the  apartment.  "  The 
worthy  jNIaster  Solsgrace  has  already  foretold,  that  the  time  was  returned  when  high 
houses  and  proud  names  should  be  once  more  an  excuse  for  the  crimes  of  those  who 
inhabit  the  one  and  bear  the  other.  I  believed  him  not,  but  now  see  he  is  wiser  than  I. 
Yet  think  not  I  will  endure  this  tamely.  The  blood  of  my  brother — of  the  friend  of  my 
bosom — shall  not  long  call  from  the  altar,  '  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  ! '  If  there  is 
one  spark  of  justice  left  in  this  imhappy  England,  that  proud  woman  and  I  shall  meet 
where  she  can  have  no  partial  friend  to  protect  her." 

So  saying,  he  was  about  to  leave  the  apartment,  when  Lady  Peveril  said,  "  You 
depart  not  from  this  place,  Master  Bridgenorth,  unless  you  give  me  your  word  to 
renounce  all  purpose  against  the  noble  Countess's  liberty  upon  the  present  occasion." 

"  I  would  sooner,"  answered  he,  "  subscribe  to  my  own  dishonour,  madam,  written 
down  in  express  words,  than  to  any  such  composition.  If  any  man  offers  to  interrupt 
me,  Iiis  blood  be  on  his  own  head!"     As  Major  Bridgenorth  spoke,  Whitaker  threw 
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open  the  door,  and  shewed  that,  with  the  alertness  of  an  old  soldier,  who  was  not  dis- 
pleased to  see  things  tend  onee  more  towards  a  state  of  warfare,  he  had  got  with  him 
four  stout  fellows  in  the  Knight  of  the  Peak's  livery,  well  armed  with  swords  and  cara- 
bines, buff-coats,  and  pistols  at  their  girdles. 

"  I  will  see,"  said  JIajor  Bridgenorth,  "  if  any  of  these  men  be  so  desperate  as  to 
stop  me,  a  freeborn  Englishman,  and  a  magistrate  in  the  discharge  of  my  dutv." 

So  saying,  he  advanced  upon  Whitaker  and  his  armed  assistants,  with  his  hand  on 
the  hilt  of  his  sword. 

"  Do  not  be  so  desperate,  Master  Bridgenorth,"  exclaimed  Lady  Peveril ;  and  added, 
in  the  same  moment,  "  Lay  hold  upon,  and  disarm  him,  Whitaker ;  but  do  him  no  injury." 

Iler  commands  were  obeyed.  Bridgenorth,  though  a  man  of  moral  resolution,  was  not 
one  of  those  who  undertook  to  cope  in  person  with  odds  of  a  description  so  formidable. 
He  half  drew  his  sword,  and  offered  such  show  of  resistance  as  made  it  necessary  to 
secure  him  by  actual  force ;  but  then  yielded  up  his  weapon,  and  declared,  that,  submitting 
to  force  which  one  man  was  unable  to  resist,  he  made  those  who  commanded,  and  who 
employed  it,  responsible  for  assailing  his  liberty  without  a  legal  warrant. 

"  Xever  mind  a  warrant  on  a  pinch.  Master  Bridgenorth,"  said  old  Whitaker  ;  "  sure 
enough  you  have  often  acted  upon  a  worse  yourself.  My  lady's  word  is  as  good  a  warrant, 
sure,  as  Old  Noll's  commission  ;  and  you  bore  that  many  a  day,  IMaster  Bridgenorth, 
and,  moreover,  you  laid  me  in  the  stocks  for  drinking  the  King's  health,  Blaster  Bridge- 
north,  and  never  cared  a  farthing  about  the  laws  of  England." 

"  Hold  your  saucy  tongue,  Whitaker,"  said  the  Lady  Peveril ;  "and  do  you.  Master 
Bridgenorth,  not  take  it  to  heart  that  you  are  detained  prisoner  for  a  few  hours,  until 
the  Countess  of  Derby  can  have  nothing  to  fear  from  3-our  pursuit.  I  could  easily  send 
an  escort  with  her  that  might  bid  defiance  to  any  force  you  could  muster ;  but  I  wish, 
Heaven  knows,  to  bury  the  remembrance  of  old  civil  dissensions,  not  to  awaken  new. 
Once  more,  will  you  think  better  on  it — assume  your  sword  again,  and  forget  whom  you 
have  now  seen  at  Martindale  Castle?" 

"  Never,"  said  Bridgenorth.  "  The  crime  of  this  cruel  woman  will  be  the  last  of 
human  injuries  which  I  can  forget.  The  last  thought  of  earthly  kind  which  will  leave 
me,  will  be  the  desire  that  justice  shall  be  done  on  her." 

"  If  such  be  your  sentiments,"  said  Lady  Peveril,  "  though  they  are  more  allied  to 
revenge  than  to  justice,  I  must  provide  for  my  friend's  safety,  by  putting  restraint  upon 
your  person.  In  this  room  you  will  be  supplied  with  every  necessary  of  life,  and  every 
convenience ;  and  a  message  shall  relieve  your  domestics  of  the  anxiety  which  your 
absence  from  the  Hall  is  not  unlikely  to  occasion.  When  a  few  hours,  at  most  two  days 
are  over,  I  will  m3'sclf  relieve  you  from  confinement,  and  demand  your  pardon  for  now 
acting  as  your  obstinacy  compels  me  to  do." 

The  Major  made  no  answer,  but  that  he  was  in  her  hand.',  and  must  submit  to  her 
pleasure;  and  then  turned  sullenly  to  the  window,  as  if  desirous  to  be  rid  of  their 
presence. 

The  Countess  and  the  Lady  Peveril  left  the  apartment  arm  in  arm  ;  and  tlie  lady 
issued  forth  her  directions  to  Whitaker  concerning  the  mode  in  which  slic  was  desirous 
that  Bridgenorth  should  be  guarded  and  treated  during  his  temporary  confinement ;  at 
the  same  time  explaining  to  him,  that  the  safety  of  the  Countess  of  Derby  required  that 
he  should  be  closely  watched. 

In  all  proposals  for  the  prisoner's  security,  such  as  the  regular  relief  of  guards,  and 
the  like,  Whitaker  joyfully  acquiesced,  and  undertook,  body  for  body,  that  he  should  be 
detained  in  captivity  for  the  necessary  period.  But  the  old  steward  was  not  half  so 
docile  when  it  came  to  be  considered  how  the  captive's  bedding  and  table  should  be 
supplied  ;  and  he  thought  Lady  Peveril  displayed  a  very  undue  degree  of  attention  to 
her  prisoner's  comforts.      "  I  warrant,"  he  said,   "  that   the  cuckoldy  Roundhead  ate 
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enough  of  our  fat  beef  yesterday  to  serve  him  for  a  month  ;  and  a  little  fasting  will  do 
his  health  good.  Many,  for  drink,  lie  shall  have  plenty  of  cold  water  to  cool  his  hot 
liver,  which  I  will  bo  bound  is  still  hissing  with  the  strong  liquors  of  yesterday.  And 
as  for  bedding,  there  are  the  fine  dry  boards — more  wholesome  than  the  wet  straw  I  lay 
ujion  when  I  was  in  the  stocks,  I  trow." 

"  Wliitakcr,"  said  the  lady,  peremptorily,  "  I  desire  you  to  provide  Master  Bridge- 
north's  bedding  and  food  in  the  way  I  have  signified  to  you  ;  and  to  behave  yourself 
towards  him  in  all  civility." 

"  Lack-a-day  !  yes,  my  ladj',"  said  Whitaker  ;  "you  shall  have  nil  3'our  directions 
punctually  obeyed ;  but  as  an  old  servant,  I  cannot  but  speak  my  mind." 

The  ladies  retired  after  this  conference  with  the  steward  in  the  antechamber,  and  were 
soon  seated  in  another  apartment,  ■nhich  was  peculiarly  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the 
mistress  of  the  mansion — having,  on  the  one  side,  access  to  the  family  bedroom  ;  and,  on 
the  other,  to  the  still-room  which  communicated  with  the  garden.  There  was  also  a 
small  door  which,  ascending  a  few  steps,  led  to  that  balcony,  already  mentioned,  that 
overhung  the  kitciien ;  and  the  same  passage,  by  a  separate  door,  admitted  to  the 
principal  gallery  in  the  chapel ;  so  that  the  spiritual  and  temporal  afl'airs  of  the  Castle 
were  placed  almost  at  once  within  the  reach  of  the  same  regulating  and  directing  eye.* 

In  the  tapestried  room,  from  which  issued  these  various  sallyports,  the  Countess  and 
Lady  Peveril  were  speedily  seated  ;  and  the  former,  smiling  upon  the  latter,  said,  as  she 
took  her  hand,  "  Two  things  have  happened  to-day,  which  might  have  surprised  me,  if  any 
thing  ought  to  surprise  me  in  such  times : — the  first  is,  that  yonder  roundheaded  fellow 
should  have  dared  to  use  such  insolence  in  the  house  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak.  If  your 
husband  is  yet  the  same  honest  and  downright  Cavalier  whom  I  once  knew,  and  had  chanced 
to  be  at  home,  he  would  Iiave  thrown  the  knave  out  of  window.  But  what  I  wonder  at 
still  more,  Margaret,  is  your  generalship.  I  hardly  thought  you  had  courage  sufficient 
to  have  taken  such  decided  measures,  after  keeping  on  terms  with  the  man  so  long. 
When  he  spoke  of  justices  and  warrants,  you  looked  so  overawed  that  I  thought  I  felt 
the  clutch  of  the  parish-beadles  on  my  shoulder,  to  drag  me  to  prison  as  a  vagrant." 

"  We  owe  Master  Bridgenorth  some  deference,  my  dearest  lady,"  answered  the  Lady 
Peveril ;  "  he  has  served  us  often,  and  kindly,  in  these  late  times  ;  but  neither  he,  nor 
any  one  else,  shall  insult  the  Countess  of  Derby  in  the  house  of  Margaret  Stanley." 

"  Thou  art  become  a  perfect  heroine,  Margaret,"  replied  the  Countess. 

"  Two  sieges,  and  alarms  innumerable,"  said  Lady  Peveril,  "  may  have  taught  me 
presence  of  mind.     My  courage  is,  I  believe,  as  slender  as  ever." 

"Presence  of  mind  if  courage,"  answered  the  Countess.  "  Real  valour  consists  not 
in  being  insensible  to  danger,  but  in  being  prompt  to  confront  and  disarm  it ; — -and  we 
may  have  present  occasion  for  all  that  we  possess,"  she  added,  with  some  slight  emotion, 
"  for  I  hear  the  trampling  of  horses'  steps  on  the  pavement  of  the  court." 

In  one  moment,  the  boy  Julian,  breathless  with  joy,  came  flying  into  the  room,  to  say 
that  papa  was  returned,  with  Lamington  and  Sam  Brewer ;  and  that  he  was  himself  to 
ride  Black  Hastings  to  the  stable.  In  the  second,  the  tramp  of  tlie  honest  Knight's 
heavy  jack-boots  was  heard,  as,  in  his  haste  to  see  his  lady,  he  ascended  the  staircase  by 
two  steps  at  a  time.  He  burst  into  the  room  ;  his  manly  countenance  and  disordered 
dress  shewing  marks  that  he  had  been  riding  fast;  and  without  looking  to  any  one  else, 
caught  his  good  lady  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  a  dozen  of  times. — Blushing,  and  with 
some  difficulty,  Lady  Peveril  extricated  herself  from  Sir  Geoffrey's  arms  ;  and  in  a 
Voice  of  bashful  and  gentle  rebuke,  bid  him,  for  shame,  observe  who  was  in  the  room. 

"  One,"  said  the  Countess,  advancing  to  him,  "  who  is  right  glad  to  see  that  Sir 

•  This  peculiar  collocation  of  apartments  may  be  seen  at  Haddon  Hall,  Derbyshire,  once  a  seat  of  the  Vemons,  where, 
in  the  lady's  pew  in  the  chape],  there  is  a  sort  of  scuttle,  which  opens  into  the  kitchen,  so  that  the  good  lady  could  ever  and 
anon,  without  much  interruption  of  her  religious  duties,  give  an  eye  that  the  roast-meat  was  not  permitted  to  burn,  and  that 
the  turn  broche  did  his  duty. 
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Geoffrey  Peveril,  though  turned  courtier  and  favourite,  still  values  the  treasure  which 
she  had  some  share  in  bestowing  upon  him.  You  cannot  have  forgot  the  raising  of  the 
leaguer  of  Latham-IIouse  !" 

"  Tiie  noble  Countess  of  Derby !"  said  Sir  Geoffrey,  doffing  his  plumed  hat  with  an 
air  of  deep  deference,  and  kissing  with  much  reverence  the  hand  which  she  held  out  to 
him ;  "  I  am  as  glad  to  see  your  lad^'ship  in  my  poor  house,  as  I  would  be  to  hear  that 
they  had  found  a  vein  of  lead  in  the  Brown  Tor.  I  rode  hard,  in  the  hope  of  being  your 
escort  through  tlie  country.  I  feared  you  might  have  fallen  into  bad  hands,  hearing 
there  was  a  knave  sent  out  with  a  warrant  from  the  Council." 

"  When  heard  you  so?  and  from  whom  ?" 

"  It  was  from  Cholraondlcy  of  Vale-Royal,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey  ;  "he  is  come  down  to 
make  provision  for  your  safety  through  Cheshire ;  and  I  promised  to  bring  you  there  in 
safety.  Prince  Rupert,  Ormond,  and  other  friends,  do  not  doubt  the  matter  will  be 
driven  to  a  fine ;  but  tbey  say  the  Chancellor,  and  Harry  Bennet,  and  some  others  of 
the  over-sea  counsellors,  are  furious  at  what  they  call  a  breach  of  the  King's  pro- 
clamation. Hang  them,  say  I ! — They  left  us  to  bear  all  the  beating;  and  now  they  are 
incensed  that  we  should  wish  to  clear  scores  with  those  who  rode  us  like  nightmares  !" 

"  What  did  they  talk  of  for  my  chastisement  ?"  said  the  Countess. 

"  I  wot  not,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey ;  "  some  friends,  as  I  said,  from  our  kind  Cheshire, 
and  others,  tried  to  bring  it  to  a  fine  ;  but  some,  again,  spoke  of  nothing  but  the  Tower, 
and  a  long  imprisonment." 

"  I  have  suflered  imprisonment  long  enough  for  King  Charles's  sake,"  said  the 
Countess  ;  "  and  have  no  mind  to  undergo  it  at  his  hand.  Besides,  if  I  am  removed 
from  the  personal  superintendence  of  my  son's  dominions  in  Man,  I  know  not  what  new 
usurpation  may  be  attempted  there.  I  must  be  obliged  to  you,  cousin,  to  contrive  that 
I  may  get  in  security  to  Vale-Royal,  and  from  thence  I  know  I  shall  be  guarded  safely 
to  Liverpool." 

"  You  may  rely  on  my  guidance  and  protection,  noble  lady,"  answered  her  host, 
"  though  j-ou  had  come  here  at  midnight,  and  with  the  rogue's  head  in  your  apron,  like 
Judith  in  the  Holy  Apocrypha,  whicli  I  joy  to  hear  once  more  read  in  churches." 

"  Do  the  gentry  resort  much  to  the  Court  ?"  said  the  lady. 

"  Ay,  madam,"  replied  Sir  Geoffrey  ;  "  and  according  to  our  saying,  when  miners  do 
begin  to  bore  in  these  parts,  it  is  for  the  Grace  of  God,  and  ivltat  the;/  there  may  find." 

"Meet  the  old  Cavaliers  with  much  countenance?"  continued  the  Countess. 

"  Faith,  madam,  to  speak  truth,"  replied  the  Knight,  "  the  King  hath  so  gracious  a 
manner,  that  it  makes  every  man's  hopes  blossom,  though  we  have  seen  but  few  that  have 
ripened  into  fruit." 

"  You  have  not,  yourself,  my  cousin,"  answered  the  Countess,  "  had  room  to  complain 
of  ingratitude,  I  trust?     Few  have  less  deserved  it  at  the  King's  hand." 

Sir  Geoffrey  was  unwilling,  like  most  prudent  persons,  to  own  the  existence  of 
expectations  which  had  proved  fali.-icious,  yet  had  too  little  art  in  his  character  to  conceal 
his  disappointment  entirely.  "  AVho,  I,  madam  ?"  he  said  ;  "  Alas  !  what  should  a  poor 
country  knight  expect  from  the  King,  besides  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  in  Whitehall 
once  more,  and  enjoying  his  own  again  ?  And  his  Majesty  was  very  gracious  when  I 
was  presented,  and  spoke  to  me  of  AVorcester,  and  of  my  horse.  Black  Hastings — he  had 
forgot  his  name,  though— faith,  and  mine  too,  I  believe,  had  not  Prince  Rupert  whispered 
it  to  him.  And  I  saw  some  old  friends,  such  as  his  Grace  of  Ormond,  Sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale,  Sir  Philip  ]\Iusgi-ave,  and  so  forth  ;  and  had  a  jolly  rouse  or  two,  to  the  tune 
of  old  times." 

"  I  shoidd  have  thought  so  many  wounds  received — so  many  dangers  risked — such 
considerable  losses — merited  something  more  than  a  few  smooth  words,"  said  the 
Countess. 
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"Naj',  my  lady,  there  were  other  friends  of  mine  who  had  the  same  thought," 
answered  Peveril.  "  Some  were  of  opinion  that  the  loss  of  so  many  hundred  acres  of 
fair  land  was  worth  some  reward  of  honour  at  least ;  and  there  were  who  thought  my 
descent  from  "William  the  Conqueror — craving  your  ladyship's  pai'don  for  boasting  it  in 
your  presence — would  not  have  become  a  higher  rank  or  title  worse  than  the  pedigree 
of  some  wlio  have  been  promoted.  But  what  said  the  witty  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
forsooth  ?  (whose  grandsire  was  a  Lei'stershire  Knight — rather  poorer,  and  scarcely  so 
well-born  as  myself) — Wliy,  he  said,  tliat  if  aU  of  my  degree  who  deserved  well  of  the 
King  in  the  late  times  were  to  be  made  peers,  the  House  of  Lords  must  meet  upon 
Salisbury  Plain  !" 

"  And  that  bad  jest  passed  for  a  good  argument ! "  said  the  Countess  ;  "  and  well  it  might, 
where  good  arguments  pass  for  bad  jests. — But  here  comes  one  I  must  be  acquainted  with." 

This  was  little  Julian,  who  now  re-entered  the  hall,  leading  his  little  sister,  as  if  he 
had  brought  her  to  bear  witness  to  the  boastful  tale  which  he  told  his  father,  of  his 
having  manfully  ridden  Black  H;vstings  to  the  stable-yard,  alone  in  the  saddle  ;  and  that 
Saunders,  though  he  walked  by  the  horse's  head,  did  not  once  put  his  hand  upon  the  rein, 
and  Brewer,  though  he  stood  beside  him,  scarce  held  him  by  the  knee.  The  father 
kissed  the  boy  heartily  ;  and  the  Countess,  calling  him  to  her  so  soon  as  Sir  Geoffrey 
had  set  him  down,  kissed  his  forehead  also,  and  then  surveyed  all  his  features  with  a 
keen  and  penetrating  eye. 

"  He  is  a  true  Peveril,"  said  she,  "  mixed  as  he  should  be  with  some  touch  of  the 
Stanley.  Cousin,  you  must  grant  me  my  boon,  and  when  I  am  safely  established,  and 
have  my  present  affair  arranged,  you  must  let  me  have  this  little  Julian  of  yours  some 
time  hence,  to  be  nurtured  in  my  house,  held  as  my  page,  and  the  play-fellow  of  the 
little  Derby.  I  trust  in  Heaven,  they  will  be  such  friends  as  their  fathers  have  been, 
and  may  God  send  them  more  fortunate  times  !"* 

"  3Iarry,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  proposal  with  all  my  heart,  madam,"  said  the  Knight. 
"  There  are  so  many  noble  houses  decayed,  and  so  many  more  in  which  the  exercise  and 
discipline  for  the  training  of  noble  youths  is  given  up  and  neglected,  that  I  have  often 
feared  I  must  have  kept  Gil  to  be  young  master  at  home ;  and  I  have  had  too  little 
nurture  myself  to  teach  him  much,  and  so  he  would  have  been  a  mere  hunting  hawking 
knight  of  Derbyshire.  But  in  your  ladyship's  household,  and  with  the  noble  young 
Earl,  he  will  have  all,  and  more  than  all,  the  education  which  I  could  desire." 

"There  shall  be  no  distinction  betwixt  them,  cousin,"  said  the  Countess;  "Margaret 
Stanley's  son  shall  be  as  much  the  object  of  care  to  me  as  my  own,  since  you  are  kindly 
disposed  to  intrust  him  to  my  charge. — You  look  pale,  Margaret,"  she  continued,  "  and 
the  tear  stands  in  your  eye  ?  Do  not  be  so  foolish,  my  love — what  I  ask  is  better  than 
you  can  desire  for  your  boy ;  for  the  house  of  my  father,  the  Duke  de  la  Tremouille, 
was  the  most  famous  school  of  chivalry  in  France  ;  nor  have  I  degenerated  from  him,  or 
suffered  any  relaxation  in  that  noble  discipline  which  trained  young  gentlemen  to  do 
honour  to  their  race.  You  can  promise  your  Julian  no  such  advantages,  if  you  train 
him  up  a  mere  home-bred  youth." 

"I  acknowledge  the  importance  of  the  favour,  madam,"  said  Lady  Peveril,  "and  must 
acquiesce  in  what  your  ladyship  honours  us  by  proposing,  and  Sir  Geoffrey  approves  of ; 
but  Julian  is  an  only  child,  and " 

"An  only  son,"  said  the  Countess,  "but  surely  not  an  only  child.  You  pay  too  higii 
deference  to  our  masters,  the  male  sex,  if  you  allow  Julian  to  engross  all  your  affection, 
and  spare  none  for  this  beautiful  girl." 

•  Even  down  to  a  later  period  than  tliat  in  which  the  tale  is  laid,  the  ladies  of  distinction  had  for  their  pages  young  gentle- 
men of  distinguished  rank,  whose  education  proceeded  within  the  family  of  their  patroness.  Anne,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch 
and  Monmouth,  who  in  several  respects  laid  claim  to  the  honour  due  to  royal  blood,  was,  I  believe,  the  last  person  of  rank  who 
kept  up  this  old  custom.  A  general  officer  distinguished  in  the  American  war  was  bred  up  as  a  page  in  her  family.  At  present 
the  youths  whom  we  sometimes  see  in  the  capacity  of  pages  of  great  ladies,  are,  I  believe,  mere  lacqueys. 
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So  snying,  she  set  down  Julian,  and,  taking  Alice  Bridgenortli  on  her  lap,  began  to 
caress  her  ;  and  there  was,  notwithstanding  her  masculine  character,  something  so  sweet 
in  the  tone  of  her  voice  and  in  the  cast  of  her  features,  that  the  child  immediately  smiled, 
and  replied  to  her  marks  of  fondness.  This  mistake  embarrassed  Lady  Peveril  exceed- 
ingly. Knowing  the  blunt  impetuosity  of  her  husband's  character,  his  devotion  to  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  Earl  of  Derby,  and  his  corresponding  veneration  for  his  widow,  she 
was  alarmed  for  the  consequences  of  his  hearing  the  conduct  of  Bridgenorth  that  morning, 
and  was  particularly  desirous  that  he  should  not  learn  it  save  from  herself  in  private, 
and  after  due  preparation.    But  the  Countess's  error  led  to  a  more  precipitate  disclosure. 

"  That  pretty  girl,  madam,"  answered  Sir  Geoffrey,  "  is  none  of  ours — I  wish  she 
were.  Siie  belongs  to  a  neighbour  hard  by — a  good  man,  and,  to  say  truth,  a  good 
neighbour — though  he  was  carried  off  from  his  allegiance  in  the  late  times  by  a  d — d 
Presbyterian  scoundrel,  who  calls  himself  a  parson,  and  whom  I  hope  to  fetch  down 
from  his  perch  presently,  with  a  wannion  to  him  !  He  has  been  cock  of  the  roost  long 
enough. — There  are  rods  in  pickle  to  switch  the  Geneva  cloak  with,  I  can  tell  the  sour- 
faced  rogues  that  much.  But  this  child  is  the  daughter  of  Bridgenorth — neighbour 
Bridgenorth,  of  Moultrassie-Hall." 

"Bridgenorth?"  said  the  Countess;  "I  thought  I  had  known  all  the  honourable 
names  in  Derbyshire — I  remember  nothing  of  Bridgenorth. — But  stay — was  there  not 
a  sequestrator  and  committeeman  of  that  name  ?     Sure,  it  cannot  be  he  ?" 

"Peveril  took  some  shame  to  himself  as  he  replied,  "It  is  the  very  man  whom  your 
ladyship  means,  and  you  may  conceive  the  reluctance  with  which  I  submitted  to  receive 
good  offices  from  one  of  his  kidney  ;  but  had  I  not  done  so,  I  should  have  scarce  known 
how  to  find  a  roof  to  cover  Dame  Margaret's  head." 

The  Countess,  as  he  spoke,  raised  the  child  gently  from  her  lap,  and  placed  it  upon 
the  carpet,  though  little  Alice  shewed  a  disinclination  to  tlie  change  of  place,  wliich  the 
Lady  of  Derby  and  ISIan  would  certainly  have  indulged  in  a  child  of  patrician  descent 
and  loyal  parentage. 

"  I  blame  you  not,"  she  said  ;  "  no  one  knows  what  temptation  will  bring  us  down  to. 
Yet  I  did  think  Peveril  of  the  Peak  would  have  resided  in  its  deepest  cavern,  sooner 
than  owed  an  obligation  to  a  regicide." 

"  Nay,  madam,"  answered  the  knight,  "  my  neighbour  is  bad  enough,  but  not  so  bad 
as  you  would  make  him ;  he  is  but  a  Presbyterian — that  I  must  confess — but  not  an 
Independent." 

"  A  variety  of  the  same  monster,"  said  the  Countess,  "  who  hallooed  while  the  others 
hunted,  and  bound  the  victim  whom  the  Independents  massacred.  Betwixt  such  sects 
I  prefer  the  Independents.  They  are  at  least  bold,  bare-faced,  merciless  villains,  have 
more  of  the  tiger  in  them,  and  less  of  the  crocodile.  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  that  worthy 
gentleman  who  took  it  upon  liim  this  morning " 

She  stopped  short,  for  she  saw  I^ady  Peveril  was  vexed  and  embarrassed. 

"  I  am,"  she  said,  "  the  most  hu'kless  of  beings.  I  have  said  something,  I  know  not 
what,  to  distress  you,  Margaret — Mystery  is  a  bad  thing,  and  betwixt  us  there  should 
be  none." 

"  There  is  none,  madam,"  said  Lady  Peveril,  sometliing  impatiently  ;  "  I  waited  but 
an  opi)ortunity  to  tell  my  husband  what  had  happened — Sir  Geoffrey,  Master  Bridge- 
north  was  unfortunately  here  when  the  Lady  Derby  and  I  met ;  and  he  thought  it  part 
of  his  duty  to  speak  of " 

"  To  speak  of  what?"  said  the  Knight,  bending  his  brows.  "You  were  ever  some- 
thing too  fond,  dame,  of  giving  way  to  the  usurpation  of  such  people." 

"  I  only  mean,"  said  Lady  Peveril,  "  that  as  the  person — he  to  whom  Lady  Derby's 
story  related, — was  the  brother  of  his  late  lady,  he  threatened — but  I  cannot  think  that 
he  was  serious." 
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"  Threaten  ? — threaten  the  Lady  of  Derby  and  Man  in  my  house  ! — the  widow  of  my 
friend — the  noble  Cliarlotte  of  Latham-IIouse ! — by  Heaven,  the  prick-eared  slave  shall 
answer  it !     How  comes  it  that  my  knaves  threw  him  not  out  of  the  window  ?  " 

"  Alas  !   Sir  Geoflrey,  you  forget  how  much  we  owe  him,"  said  the  lady. 

"  Owe  him  !"  said  the  Knight,  still  more  indignant;  for  in  his  singleness  of  appre- 
liension  he  conceived  that  his  wife  alluded  to  pecuniary  obligations, — "  if  I  do  owe  him 
some  money,  hatli  he  not  security  for  it  ?  and  must  ho  have  the  right,  over  and  above, 
to  domineer  and  play  the  magistrate  in  Jlartindale  Castle  ? — Where  is  he  ? — what  have 
you  made  of  him  ?     I  will — I  must  speak  with  him." 

"  Be  patient,  Sir  Geoffrey,"  said  the  Countess,  who  now  discerned  the  cause  of  her 
kinswoman's  apprehension  ;  "  and  be  assured  I  did  not  need  your  chivalry  to  defend  me 
against  this  discourteous  faitour,  as  Jlorte  d' Arthur  would  have  called  him.  I  promise 
you  my  kinswoman  hath  fully  righted  my  wrong  ;  and  I  am  so  pleased  to  owe  my 
deliverance  entirely  to  her  gallantry,  that  I  charge  and  command  you,  as  a  true  knight, 
not  to  mingle  in  the  adventure  of  another." 

Lady  Peveril,  who  knew  her  husband's  blunt  and  impatient  temper,  and  perceived 
that  he  was  becoming  angry,  now  took  up  the  story,  and  plainly  and  simply  pointed  out 
the  cause  of  Master  Bridgenorth's  interference. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  the  Knight ;  "  I  thought  he  had  more  sense  ;  and  that  tliis 
happy  change  might  have  done  some  good  upon  him.  But  you  should  have  told  me  this 
instantly — It  consists  not  with  my  honour  that  he  should  be  kept  prisoner  in  this 
house,  as  if  I  feared  any  thing  he  could  do  to  annoy  the  noble  Countess,  while  she  is 
under  my  roof,  or  within  twenty  miles  of  this  Castle." 

So  saying,  and  bowing  to  the  Countess,  he  went  straiglit  to  the  gilded  chamber, 
leaving  Lady  Peveril  in  great  anxiety  for  the  event  of  an  angry  meeting  between  a 
temper  hasty  as  that  of  her  husband,  and  stubborn  like  that  of  Bridgenorth.  Her 
apprehensions  were,  however,  unnecessary ;  for  the  meeting  was  not  fated  to  take  place. 

When  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril,  having  dismissed  Whitaker  and  his  sentinels,  entered  the 
gilded  chamber,  in  which  he  expected  to  find  his  captive,  the  prisoner  had  escaped,  and 
it  was  easy  to  see  in  what  manner.  The  sliding  panel  had,  in  the  hurry  of  the  moment, 
escaped  the  memory  of  Lady  Peveril,  and  of  Whitaker,  the  only  persons  who  knew  any 
thing  of  it.  It  was  probable  that  a  chink  had  remained  open,  sufficient  to  indicate  its 
existence  to  Bridgenorth  ;  who,  withdrawing  it  altogether,  had  found  his  way  into  the 
secret  apartment  with  which  it  communicated,  and  from  thence  to  the  postern  of  the 
Castle  by  another  secret  passage,  which  had  been  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
as  is  not  uncommon  in  ancient  mansions  ;  the  lords  of  which  were  liable  to  so  many 
mutations  of  fortune,  that  they  usually  contrived  to  secure  some  lurking  place  and  secret 
mode  of  retreat  from  their  fortresses.  That  Bridgenorth  had  discovered  and  availed 
himself  of  tliis  secret  mode  of  retreat  was  evident ;  because  the  private  doors  commu- 
nicating with  the  postern  and  the  sliding  panel  in  the  gilded  chamber,  were  both 
left  open. 

Sir  Geoffrey  returned  to  the  ladies  with  looks  of  perplexity.  While  he  deemed 
Bridgenorth  within  his  reach,  he  was  apprehensive  of  nothing  he  could  do  ;  for  he  felt 
himself  his  superior  in  personal  strength,  and  in  that  species  of  courage  which  induces  a 
man  to  rush,  without  hesitation,  upon  personal  danger.  But  when  at  a  distance,  he  had 
been  for  many  years  accustomed  to  consider  Bridgenorth's  power  and  influence  as 
something  formidable ;  and  notwithstanding  the  late  change  of  affairs,  his  ideas  so 
naturally  reverted  to  his  neighbour  as  a  powerful  friend  or  dangerous  enem}',  that  he 
felt  more  apprehension  on  the  Countess's  score,  than  he  was  willing  to  acknowledge 
even  to  himself.  The  Countess  observed  his  downcast  and  anxious  brow,  and  requested 
to  know  if  her  stay  there  was  likely  to  involve  him  in  any  trouble,  or  in  any  danger. 

"  The  trouble  should  be  welcome,"  said  Sir  Geoffrev,  "  and  more  welcome  the  danger, 
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which  should  come  on  such  an  account.  Jly  phin  was,  tliat  your  ladyship  should  have 
honourt-d  Martindale  with  a  few  daj's'  residence,  which  might  have  been  kept  private 
until  the  search  after  you  was  ended.  Had  I  seen  this  fellow  Bridgenorth,  1  have  no 
doubt  I  could  have  compelled  him  to  act  discreetly  ;  but  he  is  now  at  liberty,  and  will 
keep  out  of  my  reach  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  he  has  the  secret  of  the  priest's  chamber." 

Hei'e  the  Knight  paused,  and  seemed  much  embarrassed. 

"  You  can,  then,  neither  conceal  nor  protect  me  ?  "  said  the  Countess. 

"Pardon,  my  honoured  lady,"  answered  the  Knight,  "and  let  me  say  out  my  say. 
The  plain  truth  is,  that  this  man  hath  many  friends  among  the  Presb^'terians  here,  who 
are  more  numerous  than  I  would  wish  them  ;  and  if  he  falls  in  with  the  pursuivant 
fellow  who  carries  the  warrant  of  the  Privy  Council,  it  is  likely  he  will  back  him  with 
force  sufficient  to  try  to  execute  it.  And  I  doubt  whether  any  of  our  friends  can  be 
summoned  together  in  haste,  sufficient  to  resist  such  a  power  as  they  are  like  to  bring 
together." 

"  Nor  would  I  wish  any  friends  to  take  arms,  in  my  name,  against  the  King's 
warrant.  Sir  Geoffrey,"  said  the  Countess. 

"  Nay,  for  that  matter,"  replied  the  Knight,  "  an  his  Majesty  will  grant  warrants 
against  his  best  friends,  he  must  look  to  have  them  resisted.  But  the  best  I  can  think 
of  in  this  emergence  is — though  the  proposal  be  something  inhospitable — that  your 
ladyship  should  take  presently  to  horse,  if  your  fatigue  will  permit.  I  will  mount  also, 
with  some  brisk  fellows,  who  will  lodge  you  safe  at  Vale-Koyal,  though  the  Sheriff 
stopped  the  way  with  a  whole  pofxe  comitatus." 

The  Countess  of  Derby  willingly  acquiesced  in  this  proposal.  She  had  enjoyed  a 
night's  sound  repose  in  the  private  chamber,  to  which  EUesmere  had  guided  her  on  the 
preceding  evening,  and  was  quite  ready  to  resume  her  route,  or  flight — "  she  scarce 
knew,"  she  said,  "  which  of  the  two  she  should  term  it." 

Lady  Peveril  wept  at  the  necessity  which  seemed  to  hurry  her  earliest  friend  and 
protectress  from  under  her  roof,  at  the  instant  when  the  clouds  of  adversity  were 
gathering  around  her ;  but  she  saw  no  alternative  equally  safe.  Na}',  however  strong 
her  attachment  to  Lady  Derby,  she  could  not  but  be  more  readily  reconciled  to  her 
ha.sty  departure,  when  she  considered  the  inconvenience,  and  even  danger,  in  which  her 
presence,  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  circumstances,  was  likely  to  involve  a  man  so  bold 
and  hot-tempered  as  her  husband  Sir  Geoffrey. 

AVhile  Lady  Peveril,  therefore,  made  every  arrangement  which  time  permitted  and 
circumstances  required,  for  the  Countess  prosecuting  her  journey,  her  husband,  whose 
spirits  always  rose  with  the  prospect  of  action,  issued  his  orders  to  Whitaker  to  get 
together  a  few  stout  fellows,  with  back  and  breast-pieces,  and  steel-caps.  "  There  are 
the  two  lackeys,  and  Outram  and  Saunders,  besides  the  other  groom  fellow,  and  Roger 
Raine,  and  his  son  ;  but  bid  Roger  not  come  drunk  again  ; — thyself,  j'oung  Dick  of  the 
Dale  and  his  servant,  and  a  file  or  two  of  the  tenants, — we  shall  be  enough  for  any  force 
they  can  make.  All  these  are  fellows  that  will  strike  hard,  and  a.sk  no  question  why — 
their  hands  are  ever  readier  than  their  tongues,  and  their  mouths  are  more  made  for 
drinking  than  speaking." 

AVhitaker,  apprized  of  the  necessitj'  of  the  ease,  asked  if  he  should  not  warn  Sir 
Jasper  Cranbourne. 

"  Not  a  word  to  him,  as  you  live,"  said  the  Knight ;  "  this  may  be  an  outlawry,  as 
they  call  it,  for  what  I  know  ;  and  therefore  I  will  bring  no  lands  or  tenements  into 
peril,  saving  mine  own.  Sir  Jasper  hath  had  a  troublesome  time  of  it  for  many  a  year. 
By  my  will,  he  shall  sit  quiet  for  the  rest  of  's  days." 


Fang.    A  rescue !  a  rescue  ! 

Mrs.  Quicktif.     Good  people,  bring  i 


^rJi^^HE  followers  of  Peveril  were  so  well  accustomed  to  the  sound  of  "  Boot  and 
Mi  :,[■'>■  Saddle,"  that  they  were  soon  mounted  and  in  order;  and  in  all  the  form,  and 
\^'uik'}-  '"'''^1  some  of  the  dignity  of  danger,  proceeded  to  escort  the  Countess  of  Derby 
'^^■■Oi^f'i  through  the  hilly  and  desert  track  of  country  which  connects  the  frontier  of 
the  shire  with  the  neighbouring  county  of  Cheshire.  The  cavalcade  moved  with  con- 
siderable precaution,  which  they  had  been  taught  by  the  discipline  of  the  Civil  Wars. 
One  wary  and  well-mounted  trooper  rode  about  two  hundred  yards  in  advance;  followed, 
at  about  half  that  distance,  by  two  more,  with  tlieir  carabines  advanced,  as  if  ready  for 
action.  About  one  hundred  yards  behind  the  advance,  came  the  main  body ;  where  the 
Countess  of  Derby,  mounted  on  Lady  Peveril's  ambling  palfrey,  (for  her  own  had  been 
exhausted  by  the  journey  from  London  to  Martindale  Castle,)  accompanied  by  one 
groom,  of  approved  fidelity,  and  one  waiting-maid,  was  attended  and  guarded  by  the 
Knight  of  the  Peak,  and  three  files  of  good  and  practised  horsemen.  In  the  rear  came 
Whitaker,  with  Lance  Outram,  as  men  of  especial  trust,  to  whom  the  covering  the 
retreat  was  confided.  They  rode,  as  the  Spanish  proverb  expresses  it,  "  with  the  beard 
on  the  shoulder,"  looking  around,  that  is,  from  time  to  time,  and  using  every  precaution 
to  have  the  speediest  knowledge  of  any  pursuit  which  might  take  place. 

But,  however  wise  in  discipline,  Peveril  and  his  followers  were  somewhat  remiss  in 
civil  policy.  The  Knight  bad  communicated  to  Whitaker,  though  without  any  apparent 
necessity,  the  precise  nature  of  their  present  expedition ;  and  Whitaker  was  equally  com- 
municative to  his  comrade  Lance,  the  keeper.  "  It  is  strange  enough.  Master  Whitaker," 
said  the  latter,  when  he  had  heard  the  case,  "  and  I  wish  you,  being  a  wise  man,  would 
expound  it; — why,  when  we  have  been  wishing  for  the  King — and  praying  for  the 
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King — and  fighting  for  the  King— and  dying  for  the  King,  for  these  twenty  j'ears,  tlie 
first  thing  we  find  to  do  on  his  return,  is  to  get  into  harness  to  resist  his  warrant  ?" 

"  Pooh  !  you  silly  fellow,"  said  AYhitaker,  "  that  is  all  you  know  of  the  true  bottom  of 
our  quarrel !  Why,  man,  we  fought  for  the  King's  person  against  his  warrant,  all  along 
from  the  very  beginning  ;  for  I  remember  the  rogues'  proelamations,  and  so  forth,  always 
ran  in  the  name  of  the  King  and  Parliament." 

"  Ay !  was  it  even  so?"  replied  Lance.  "  Naj',  then,  if  they  begin  the  old  game  so 
soon  again,  and  send  out  warrants  in  the  King's  name  against  his  lo3'al  subjects,  well 
fare  our  stout  Knight,  say  I,  who  is  ready  to  take  them  down  in  their  stocking-soles. 
And  if  Bridgenorth  takes  the  chase  after  us,  I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  have  a  knock  at  him 
for  one." 

"  Why,  the  man,  bating  he  is  a  pestilent  Eoundhcad  and  Puritan,"  said  Whitaker,  "  is 
no  bad  neighbour.     What  has  he  done  to  thee,  man  ?" 

"  He  has  poached  on  the  manor,"  answered  the  keeper. 

"  The  devil  he  has!"  replied  Whitaker.  "  Thou  must  be  jesting.  Lance.  Bridge- 
north  is  neither  hunter  nor  hawker  ;  he  hath  not  so  much  of  honesty  in  him." 

"  Ay,  but  he  runs  after  game  you  little  think  of,  with  his  sour,  melancholy  face,  that 
would  scare  babes  and  curdle  milk,"  answered  Lance. 

"  Thou  canst  not  mean  the  wenches?  "  said  Whitaker  ;  "  why,  he  hath  been  melancholy 
mad  with  moping  for  the  death  of  his  wife.  Thou  knowest  our  lady  took  the  child,  for 
fear  he  should  strangle  it  for  putting  him  in  mind  of  its  mother,  in  some  of  his  tantrums. 
Under  her  favour,  and  among  friends,  there  are  many  poor  Cavaliers'  children,  that 
care  would  be  better  bestowed  upon — But  to  thy  tale." 

"  Why,  thus  it  runs,"  said  Lance.  "  I  think  you  may  have  noticed.  Master  Whitaker, 
that  a  certain  Slistress  Deborah  hath  manifested  a  certain  favour  for  a  certain  person  in 
a  certain  household." 

"  For  thyself,  to  wit,"  answered  Whitaker ;  "  Lance  Outram,  thou  art  the  vainest 
coxcomb " 

"  Coxcomb?"  said  Lance;  "why,  'twas  but  last  night  the  whole  faniil}-  saw  her,  as 
one  would  say,  fling  herself  at  my  head." 

"  I  would  slie  had  been  a  brick-bat,  then,  to  have  broken  it,  for  thj'  impertinence  and 
conceit,"  said  the  steward. 

"  Well,  but  do  but  hearken.  The  next  morning — that  is,  this  verj'  blessed  morning — 
I  thought  of  going  to  lodge  a  buck  in  the  jjark,  judging  a  bit  of  venison  might  be  wanted 
in  the  larder,  after  yesterday's  wassail ;  and,  as  I  passed  under  the  nursery  window,  I  did 
but  just  look  up  to  see  what  madam  governante  was  about;  and  so  I  saw  her,  througli 
the  casement,  whip  on  her  hood  and  scarf  as  soon  as  she  had  a  glimpse  of  me.  Imme- 
diately after  I  saw  the  still-room  door  open,  and  made  sure  she  was  coming  through  the 
garden,  and  so  over  the  breach  and  down  to  the  park ;  and  so,  thought  I,  '  Aha,  Mistress 
Deb,  if  you  are  so  ready  to  dance  after  my  pipe  and  tabor,  I  will  give  you  a  couranto 
before  you  shall  come  up  with  me.'  And  so  I  went  down  Ivy-tod  Dingle,  where  the 
copse  is  tangled,  and  the  ground  swampy,  and  round  by  Ilaxley-bottora,  thinking  all  the 
while  she  was  following,  and  iaugliing  in  my  sleeve  at  the  round  I  was  giving  her." 

"  You  deserved  to  be  ducked  for  it,"  said  Whitaker,  "  for  a  weather-headed  puppy ; 
but  what  is  all  this  Jack-a-lantern  story  to  Bridgenorth  ?" 

"  Why,  it  was  all  along  of  he,  man,"  continued  Lance,  "  that  is,  of  Bridgenorth,  that 
she  did  not  follow  me — Gad,  I  first  walked  slow,  and  then  stopped,  and  then  turned  back 
a  little,  and  then  began  to  wonder  what  she  had  made  of  herself,  and  to  think  I  hud  borne 
ni^'self  something  like  a  jackass  in  the  matter." 

"  That  I  deny,"  said  AVliitaker,  "  never  jackass  but  would  have  borne  him  better — but 
go  on." 

"  AVhy,  turning  my  face  towards  the  Castle,  I  went  back  as  if  I  had  mj'  nose  bleeding. 
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when  just  by  the  Copely  thorn,  which  stands,  you  know,  a  flight-shot  from  the  postern- 
gate,  I  saw  Madam  Deb  in  close  conference  with  the  enemy." 

"  AVhat  enemy?"  said  the  steward. 

"  What  enemy  !  why,  who  but  Bridgenorth  ?  They  kept  out  of  sight,  and  among  tlie 
copse ;  but,  thought  I,  it  is  hard  if  I  cannot  stalk  you,  that  have  stalked  so  many  bucks. 
If  so,  I  had  better  give  my  shafts  to  be  pudding  pins.  So  I  cast  round  the  tliicket,  to 
watch  their  waters  ;  and  may  I  never  bend  crossbow  again,  if  I  did  not  see  him  give  her 
gold,  and  squeeze  her  by  the  hand  !" 

"  And  was  that  all  you  saw  pass  between  them  ?  "  said  the  steward. 

"  Faith,  and  it  was  enough  to  dismount  me  from  my  hobby,"  said  Lance.  "  What ! 
wlien  I  thought  I  had  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  Castle  dancing  after  my  whistle,  to  find 
that  she  gave  me  the  bag  to  hold,  and  was  smuggling  in  a  corner  with  a  rich  old 
Puritan  !" 

"  Credit  me.  Lance,  it  is  not  as  thou  thinkest,"  said  Whitaker.  "  Bridgenorth  cares 
not  for  these  amorous  toys,  and  thou  thinkest  of  nothing  else.  But  it  is  fitting  our 
Kniglit  should  know  that  he  has  met  with  Deborah  in  secret,  and  given  her  gold  ;  for 
never  Puritan  gave  gold  yet,  but  it  was  earnest  for  some  devil's  work  done,  or  to 
be  done." 

"  Nay,  but,"  said  Lance,  "  I  would  not  be  such  a  dog-bolt  as  to  go  and  betray  the  girl 
to  our  master.  She  hath  a  right  to  follow  her  fancy,  as  the  dame  said  who  kissed  her 
cow — only  I  do  not  much  approve  her  choice,  that  is  :ill.  He  cannot  be  six  years  short 
of  fifty  ;  and  a  verjuice  countenance,  under  the  penthouse  of  a  slouched  beaver,  and  bag 
of  meagre  dried  bones,  swaddled  up  in  a  black  cloak,  is  no  such  temptation,  methinks." 

"  I  fell  you  once  more,"  said  Whitaker,  "  you  are  mistaken ;  and  tliat  there  neither  is, 
nor  can  be,  any  matter  of  love  between  them,  but  only  some  intrigue,  concerning,  perhaps, 
this  same  noble  Countess  of  Derby.  1  tell  thee,  it  behoves  my  master  to  know  it,  and 
I  will  presently  tell  it  to  him." 

So  saying,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  which  Lance  continued  to  make  on 
behalf  of  Mistress  Deborah,  the  steward  rode  up  to  the  main  body  of  their  little  party, 
and  mentioned  to  the  Knight,  and  the  Countess  of  Derby,  what  he  had  just  heard  from 
the  keeper,  adding  at  the  same  time  his  own  suspicious,  that  Master  Bridgenortli  of 
Moultrassie-Hall  was  desirous  to  keep  up  some  system  of  espial  in  the  Castle  of 
Martindale,  either  in  order  to  secure  his  menaced  vengeance  on  the  Countess  of  Derby, 
as  authoress  of  his  brother-in-law's  death,  or  for  some  unknown,  but  probably  sinister 
purpose. 

The  Knight  of  the  Peak  was  filled  with  high  resentment  at  Whitaker's  communication. 
According  to  his  prejudices,  those  of  the  opposite  faction  were  supposed  to  make  up  by 
wit  and  intrigue  what  they  wanted  in  open  force  ;  and  he  now  hastily  conceived  that  his 
neighbour,  whose  prudence  he  always  respected,  and  sometimes  even  dreaded,  was  main- 
taining, for  his  private  purposes,  a  clandestine  correspondence  with  a  member  of  his 
family.  If  this  was  for  the  betrayal  of  his  noble  guest,  it  argued  at  once  treachery  and 
presumption  ;  or,  viewing  the  whole  as  Lance  had  done,  a  critninal  intrigue  with  a  woman 
so  near  the  person  of  Lady  Peveril,  was  in  itself,  he  deemed,  a  piece  of  sovereign 
impertinence  and  disrespect  on  the  part  of  such  a  person  as  Bridgenorth,  against  whom 
Sir  Geoffrey's  anger  was  kindled  accordingly. 

Whitaker  had  scarce  regained  his  post  in  the  rear,  when  he  again  quitted  it,  and 
galloped  to  the  main  body  with  more  speed  than  before,  with  the  unpleasing  tidings  that 
they  were  pursued  by  half  a  score  of  horsemen,  and  better. 

"  Ride  on  briskly  to  Hartley-nick,"  said  the  Knight,  "  and  there,  with  God  to  help, 
we  will  bide  the  knaves. — Countess  of  Derby — one  word  and  a  short  one — Farewell  ! — 
you  must  ride  forward  with  Whitaker  and  another  careful  fellow,  and  let  me  alone  to  see 
that  no  one  treads  on  your  skirts." 
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'•  I  will  abide  with  you  and  stand  them,"  said  tlie  Countess  ;  "  you  know  of  old,  I  fear 
not  to  look  on  man's  work." 

"  You  must  ride  on,  madam,"  said  the  Knight,  "  for  the  sake  of  the  young  Earl,  and 
the  rest  of  my  noble  friend's  family.  There  is  no  manly  work  which  can  be  worth  your 
looking  upon ;  it  is  but  child's  play  that  these  fellows  bring  with  them." 

As  she  jaekled  a  reluctant  consent  to  continue  her  flight,  they  reached  the  bottom  of 
Hartley-nick,  a  pass  very  steep  and  craggy,  and  where  the  road,  or  ratlier  jiath,  which 
had  hitherto  passed  over  more  open  ground,  became  pent  up  and  confined,  betwixt 
copsewood  on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  the  precipitous  bank  of  a  mountain 
stream. 

The  Countess  of  Derby,  after  an  affectionate  adieu  to  Sir  Geoffrey,  and  having 
requested  him  to  convey  her  kind  commendations  to  her  little  page-elect  and  his  mother, 
proceeded  up  the  pass  at  a  round  pace,  and  with  her  attendants  and  escort,  was  soon  out 
of  sight.  Immediately  after  she  had  disappeared,  the  pursuers  came  up  with  Sir  Geoffrey 
Peveril,  who  had  divided  and  drawn  up  his  pai'ty  so  as  completely  to  occupy  the  road  at 
three  different  points. 

The  opposite  party  was  led,  as  Sir  Geoffrey  had  expected,  by  Major  Bridgenorth.  At 
his  side  was  a  person  in  black,  with  a  silver  greyhound  on  his  arm ;  and  he  was  followed 
by  about  eight  or  ten  inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Martindale-IMoultrassie,  two  or  three 
of  whom  were  oflicers  of  the  peace,  and  others  were  personally  known  to  Sir  Geoffrey  as 
favoiu'crs  of  the  subverted  government. 

As  the  party  rode  briskly  up,  Sir  Geoffrey  called  to  them  to  halt ;  and  as  they  con- 
tinued advancing,  he  ordered  his  own  people  to  present  their  pistols  and  carabines ;  and 
after  assuming  that  menacing  attitude,  he  repeated,  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  Halt,  or 
we  fire ! " 

The  other  party  halted  accordingly,  and  Major  Bridgenorth  advanced,  as  if  to  parley. 

"  Why,  how  now,  neighbour,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey,  as  if  he  had  at  that  moment  recognized 
him  for  the  first  time, — "  what  makes  you  ride  so  sharp  this  morning  ?  Are  you  not 
afraid  to  harm  your  horse,  or  spoil  your  spurs?" 

"  Sir  Geoffrey,"  said  the  Major,  "  I  have  no  time  for  jesting — I  am  on  the  King's 
affairs." 

"  Are  you  sure  it  is  not  upon  Old  Noll's,  neighbour?  You  used  to  hold  his  the 
better  errand,"  said  the  Knight,  with  a  smile  which  gave  occasion  to  a  horse-laugli 
among  his  followers. 

"  Shew  him  your  warrant,"  said  Bridgenorth  to  the  man  in  black  formerly  mentioned, 
who  was  a  pursuivant.  Then  taking  the  warrant  from  the  oflicer,  he  gave  it  to  Sir 
Geoffrey — "  To  this,  at  least,  you  will  pay  regard." 

"  The  same  regard  which  you  would  have  paid  to  it  a  month  back  or  so,"  said  the 
Knight,  tearing  the  warrant  to  shreds. — "  What  a  plague  do  you  stare  at  ?  Do  you 
think  you  have  a  monopoly  of  rebellion,  and  that  we  have  not  a  right  to  shew  a  trick  of 
disobedience  in  our  turn  ?" 

"  Make  way,  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril,"  said  Bridgenorth,  "  or  you  will  compel  me  to  do  that 
I  may  be  sorry  for.  I  am  in  this  matter  the  avenger  of  the  blood  of  one  of  the  Lord's 
saints,  and  I  will  follow  the  chase  while  Heaven  grants  me  an  arm  to  make  my  way." 

"  You  shall  malie  no  way  here,  but  at  your  peril,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey  ;  "  this  is  my 
ground — I  have  been  harassed  enough  for  these  twenty  years  by  saints,  as  you  call 
yourselves.  I  tell  you,  master,  you  shall  neither  violate  the  security  of  my  house,  nor 
pursue  my  friends  over  the  grounds,  nor  tamper,  as  you  have  done,  amongst  my  servants, 
with  impunity.  I  have  had  you  in  respect  for  certain  kind  doings,  which  1  will  not 
either  forget  or  deny,  and  you  will  find  it  diflicult  to  make  me  draw  a  sword  or  bend  a 
pistol  against  you ;  but  offer  any  hostile  movement,  or  presume  to  advance  a  foot,  and 
I  will  make  sure  of  you  presently.     And  for  these  rascals,  who  come  hither  to  annoy  a 
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noble  lady  on  my  bounds,  unless  you  draw  them  off,  I  will  presently  send  some  of  them 
to  the  devil  before  their  time." 

"  Make  room  at  your  proper  peril,"  said  Major  Bridgenorth ;  and  he  put  his  right 
hand  on  his  holster-pistol.  Sir  Geoffrey  closed  witli  him  instantly,  seized  him  by  the 
collar,  and  spurred  Black  Hastings,  checking  him  at  the  same  time,  so  that  tlie  horse 
made  a  courbette,  and  brouglit  the  full  weiglit  of  his  chest  against  the  counter  of  tlie 
other.  A  ready  soldier  might,  in  Bridgenortli's  situation,  have  rid  himself  of  his 
adversary  with  a  bullet.  But  Bridgenortli's  courage,  notwithstanding  his  having  served 
some  time  with  the  Parliament  army,  was  rather  of  a  civil  than  a  militiuy  character ; 
and  he  was  inferior  to  his  adversary,  not  only  in  strength  and  horsemanship,  but  also  and 
especiall}'  in  the  daring  and  decisive  resolution  which  made  Sir  Geoffrey  thrust  himself 
readily  into  personal  contest.  "While,  therefore,  they  tugged  and  grappled  together  upon 
terms  which  bore  such  little  accordance  with  their  long  acquaintance  and  close  neigh- 
bourhood, it  was  no  wonder  that  Bridgenorth  should  be  unhorsed  with  much  violence. 
While  Sir  Geoffrey  sprung  from  the  saddle,  the  party  of  Bridgenorth  advanced  to  rescue 
their  leader,  and  that  of  the  Knight  to  oppose  them.  Swords  were  unsheathed,  and 
pistols  presented ;  but  Sir  Geoffrey,  with  the  voice  of  a  herald,  commanded  both  parties 
to  stand  back,  and  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  pursuivant  took  tiie  hint,  and  easily  found  a  reason  for  not  prosecuting  a 
dangerous  duty.  "  The  warrant,"  he  said,  "  was  destroyed.  They  that  did  it  must  be 
answerable  to  the  Council ;  for  his  part,  he  could  proceed  no  farther  without  his  com- 
mission." 

"  AVell  said,  and  like  a  peaceable  fellow  ! "  said  Sir  Geoffrey. — "  Let  him  have 
refreshment  at  the  Castle — his  nag  is  sorely  out  of  condition. — Come,  neighbour 
Bridgenorth,  get  up,  man — I  trust  you  have  bad  no  hurt  in  this  mad  affray  ?  I  was 
loath  to  lay  hand  on  you,  man,  till  you  plucked  out  your  petronel." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  aided  the  Major  to  rise.  The  pursuivant,  meanwhile,  drew 
aside ;  and  with  him  the  constable  and  head-borough,  who  were  not  without  some  tacit 
suspicion,  that  though  Peveril  was  interrupting  the  direct  course  of  law  in  this  matter, 
yet  he  was  likely  to  have  his  offence  considered  by  favourable  judges;  and  therefore  it 
might  be  as  much  for  their  interest  and  safety  to  give  way  as  to  oppose  him.  But  the 
rest  of  the  party,  friends  of  Bridgenorth,  and  of  his  principles,  kept  their  ground  not- 
withstanding this  defection,  and  seemed,  from  their  looks,  sternly  determined  to  rule 
their  conduct  by  that  of  their  leader,  whatever  it  might  be. 

But  it  was  evident  that  Bridgenorth  did  not  intend  to  renew  the  struggle.  He  shook 
himself  rather  roughly  free  from  the  hands  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril ;  but  it  was  not  to 
draw  his  sword.  On  the  contrary,  he  mounted  his  horse  with  a  sullen  and  dejected  air ; 
and,  making  a  sign  to  his  followers,  turned  back  the  same  road  which  he  had  come.  Sir 
Geoffrey  looked  after  him  for  some  minutes.  "  Now,  there  goes  a  man,"  said  he,  "  who 
would  have  been  a  right  honest  fellow  had  he  not  been  a  Presbyterian.  But  there  is  no 
heartiness  about  them — they  can  never  forgive  a  fair  fall  upon  the  sod — they  bear 
malice,  and  that  I  hate  as  I  do  a  black  cloak,  or  a  Geneva  skull-cap,  and  a  pair  of  long 
ears  rising  on  each  side  on't,  like  two  chimneys  at  the  gable  ends  of  a  thatched  cottage. 
They  are  as  sly  as  the  devil  to  boot ;  and,  therefore.  Lance  Outram,  take  two  with  you, 
and  keep  after  them,  that  they  may  not  turn  our  flank,  and  get  on  the  track  of  the 
Countess  again  after  all." 

"  I  had  as  soon  they  should  course  my  lady's  white  tame  doe,"  answered  Lance,  in  the 
spirit  of  his  calling.  He  proceeded  to  execute  his  master's  orders  by  dogging  Major 
Bridgenorth  at  a  distance,  and  observing  his  course  from  such  heights  as  commanded 
the  country.  But  it  was  soon  evident  that  no  manauvre  was  intended,  and  that  the 
Major  was  taking  the  direct  road  homeward.     "When  this  was  ascertained,  Sir  Geoffi-ey 
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dismissed  most  of  his  followers ;  and  retaining  only  liis  own  domestics,  rode  hastily 
forward  to  overtake  the  Countess. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  say  farther,  that  he  completed  his  purpose  of  e.scorting  the 
Countess  of  Derby  to  Vale-Eoyal,  without  meeting  any  farther  liinderance  by  the  way. 
The  lord  of  the  mansion  readily  undertook  to  conduct  the  high-minded  lady  to  Liver- 
pool, and  the  task  of  seeing  her  safely  embarked  for  her  son's  hereditary  dominions, 
where  there  was  no  doubt  of  her  remaining  in  personal  safety  until  the  accusation 
against  her  for  breach  of  the  Eoyal  Indemnity,  by  the  execution  of  Christian,  could  be 
brought  to  some  compromise. 

For  a  length  of  time  this  was  no  easy  matter.  Clarendon,  then  at  the  head  of 
Charles's  administration,  considered  her  rasli  action,  though  dictated  by  motives  which 
the  human  breast  must,  in  some  respects,  sympathize  with,  as  calculated  to  shake  the 
restored  tranquillity  of  England,  by  exciting  the  doubts  and  jealousies  of  those  who  had 
to  apprehend  the  consequences  of  what  is  called,  in  our  own  time,  a  reaction.  At  the 
same  time,  the  high  services  of  this  distinguished  family — the  merits  of  the  Countess 
herself — the  memory  of  her  gallant  husband — and  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  of 
jurisdiction  which  took  the  case  out  of  all  common  rules,  pleaded  strongly  in  her  favour; 
and  the  death  of  Christian  was  at  length  only  punished  by  the  imposition  of  a  heavy 
fine,  amounting,  we  believe,  to  many  thousand  pounds ;  which  was  levied,  with  great 
difficulty,  out  of  the  shattered  estates  of  the  young  Earl  of  Derby. 


land,  good  night! 


'•''•ji^'vf^-^-^^^  PP2VERIL  remained  in  no  small  an:xiely  for  se\eral  hour?  after  her 
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Vf.^^  husband  and  the  Countess  had  departed  from  Martindale  Castle ;  more 
^jAt^.-'  especially  ^hen  she  learned  that  Major  Bridgenortli,  concerning  whose 
f,  .'i  ,:?->.  motions  she  made  private  inquiry,  had  taken  horse  with  a  part}-,  and  was 
gone  to  the  westward  in  the  same  direction  with  Sir  Geoffrey. 

At  length  her  immediate  uneasiness  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  her  husband  and  the 
Countess  was  removed,  by  the  arrival  of  AYhitaker,  with  her  husband's  commendations, 
and  an  account  of  the  scuffle  betwixt  himself  and  Major  Bridgenortli. 

Lady  Peveril  shuddered  to  see  how  nearly  they  had  approached  to  renewal  of  the 
scenes  of  civil  discord  ;  and  while  she  was  thankful  to  Heaven  for  her  husband's  imme- 
diate preservation,  slie  could  not  help  feeling  both  regret  and  apprehension  for  the 
consequences  of  his  quarrel  with  Alajor  Bridgenorth.  They  had  now  lost  an  old  friend, 
who  had  shewed  himself  such  under  those  circumstances  of  adversity  by  which  friendship 
is  most  severely  tried ;  and  she  could  not  disguise  from  herself,  that  Bridgenorth,  thus 
irritated,  might  be  a  troublesome,  if  not  a  dangerous  enemy.  His  rights  as  a  creditor, 
he  had  hitherto  used  with  gentleness ;  but  if  he  should  employ  rigour.  Lady  Peveril, 
whose  attention  to  domestic  economy  had  made  her  much  better  acquainted  with  her 
husband's  affairs  than  he  w-as  himself,  foresaw  considerable  inconvenience  from  the 
measures  which  the  law  put  in  his  power.  She  comforted  herself  with  the  recollection, 
however,  that  she  had  still  a  .strong  hold  on  Bridgenorth,  through  his  paternal  affection, 
and  from  the  fixed  opinion  which  he  had  hitherto  manifested,  that  his  daughter's  health 
could  only  flourish  while  under  her  charge.      But  any  expectations  of  reconciliation 
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which  Lady  Peveril  might  probably  have  founded  on  this  circumstance,  were  frustrated 
by  an  incident  which  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  following  morning. 

Tlie  governante,  Mistress  Deborah,  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  went  forth,  as 
usual,  with  the  children,  to  take  their  morning  exercise  in  the  Park,  attended  by  Kachael, 
a  girl  who  acted  occasionally  as  her  assistant  in  attending  upon  them.  But  not  as  usual 
did  she  return.  It  was  near  the  hour  of  breakfast,  when  EUesmere,  with  an  unwonted 
degree  of  primness  in  her  mouth  and  manner,  came  to  acquaint  her  lady  that  Mistress 
Deborah  had  not  thought  proper  to  come  back  from  the  Park,  though  the  breakfast  hour 
approached  so  near. 

"  She  will  come,  then,  presently,"  said  Lady  Peveril,  with  indifference. 

EUesmere  gave  a  short  and  doubtful  cough,  and  then  proceeded  to  say,  that  Rachael 
had  been  sent  home  with  little  Master  Julian,  and  that  Mistress  Deborah  had  been  pleased 
to  say,  she  would  walk  on  with  Miss  Bridgcnorth  as  far  as  Moultrassie  Holt  ;  which  was 
a  point  at  which  the  property  of  the  Major,  as  matters  now  stood,  bounded  tliat  of  Sir 
Geoffrey  Peveril. 

"  Is  the  wench  turned  silly,"  exclaimed  the  lady,  something  angrily,  "  that  she  docs 
not  obey  my  orders,  and  return  at  regular  hours?" 

"  She  may  be  turning  silly,"  said  EUesmere,  mysteriously;  "or  she  may  be  turning 
too  sly  ;  and  I  think  it  were  as  well  your  lad^'.^hip  looked  to  it." 

"Looked  to  what,  EUesmere?"  said  tlie  lady,  impatiently.  "You  are  strangely 
oracular  this  morning.  If  you  know  any  thing  to  the  prejudice  of  this  young  woman,  I 
pray  you  speak  it  out." 

"  I  prejudice  !"  said  EUesmere;  "  I  scorn  to  prejudice  man,  woman,  or  child,  in  the 
way  of  a  fellow-servant ;  only  I  wish  your  ladyship  to  look  about  you,  and  use  your  own 
eyes — that  is  all." 

"  You  bid  me  use  my  own  eyes,  EUesmere  ;  but  I  suspect,"  answered  the  lady,  "  you 
would  be  better  pleased  were  I  contented  to  see  througli  your  spectacles.  I  charge  you 
— and  you  know  I  will  be  obeyed — I  charge  you  to  tell  me  what  you  know  or  suspect 
about  this  girl,  Deborah  Debbitcli." 

"I  see  through  spectacles!"  exclaimed  the  indignant  Abigail;  "your  ladyship  will 
pardon  me  in  that,  for  I  never  use  them,  unless  a  pair  that  belonged  to  my  poor  mother, 
which  I  put  en  when  your  ladyship  wants  your  pinners  curiously  wrought.  No  woman 
above  sixteen  ever  did  white-seam  without  barnacles.  And  then  as  to  suspecting,  I 
suspect  nothing ;  for  as  your  ladysliip  hatli  taken  Mistress  Deborah  Debbitch  from 
under  my  hand,  to  be  sure  it  is  neither  bread  nor  butter  of  mine.  Only,"  (here  .she 
began  to  speak  with  her  lips  shut,  so  as  scarce  to  permit  a  sound  to  issue,  and  mincing 
her  words  as  if  she  pinclied  off  the  ends  of  them  before  she  suffered  them  to  escape,) — 
"  only,  madam,  if  Mistress  Deborah  goes  so  often  of  a  morning  to  Moultrassie  Holt,  why, 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  she  should  never  find  the  way  back  again." 

"  Once  more,  what  do  you  mean,  EUesmere  ?  You  were  wont  to  have  some  sense — 
let  me  know  distinctly  what  the  matter  is." 

"  Only,  madam,"  pursued  the  Abigail,  "  that  since  Bridgenorth  came  back  from 
Chestcrrield,  and  .saw  you  at  the  Castle  Ilall,  Mistress  Deborali  has  been  pleased  to  carry 
the  children  every  morning  to  that  place ;  and  it  has  so  happened  that  she  has  often  met 
the  Major,  as  they  call  him,  there  in  his  walks  ;  for  he  can  walk  about  now  like  otiier 
folks  ;  and  I  warrant  you  she  hath  not  been  the  worse  of  the  meeting  — one  way  at  least, 
for  she  hath  bought  a  new  hood  might  serve  3'oursclf,  madam  ;  but  whether  she  hath  had 
any  thing  in  hand  besides  a  piece  of  money,  no  doubt  your  ladyship  is  best  judge." 

Lady  Peveril,  who  readily  adopted  the  more  good-natured  construction  of  the 
governante's  motives,  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  idea  of  a  man  of  Bridgenorth's 
precise  appearance,  strict  principles,  and  reserved  habits,  being  suspected  of  a  design  of 
gallantry ;  and  readily  concluded,  that  Mistress  Deborah  had  found  her  a'lvantagc  in 
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gratifying  his  parental  affection  by  a  frequent  sight  of  his  daughter  during  the  few  days 
which  intervened  betwixt  his  first  seeing  little  Alice  at  the  Castle,  and  the  events  wliich 
had  followed.  But  she  was  somewhat  surprised,  when,  an  hour  after  the  usual  breaklast 
hour,  during  which  neither  the  child  nor  Blistress  Deborah  appeared,  Jlajor  Bridgenorth's 
only  man-servant  arrived  at  the  Castle  on  horseback,  dressed  as  for  a  journey ;  and  having 
delivered  a  letter  addressed  to  herself,  and  another  to  Mistress  Ellesmere,  rode  away 
without  waiting  any  answer. 

There  would  have  been  nothing  remarkable  in  this,  had  any  other  person  been  con- 
cerned ;  but  Major  Bridgenortli  was  so  very  (juiet  and  orderly  in  all  his  proceedings — so 
little  liable  to  act  hastily  or  by  impulse,  that  the  least  appearance  of  bustle  where  he  was 
concerned,  excited  surjirise  and  curiosity. 

Lady  Peveril  broke  her  letter  hastily  open,  and  found  that  it  contained  the  follow- 
ing lines : — 

"  For  tlie  Mamh  of  tlte  Uonouruble  and  Honoured  Lady  T'cvcril — These: 

"  Madam — Please  it  your  Ladyship, 
"  I  write  more  to  excuse  myself  to  your  ladyship,  than  to  accuse  either  you  or  others, 
in  respect  that  I  am  sensible  it  becomes  our  frail  nature  better  to  confess  our  own 
imperfections,  than  to  complain  of  those  of  others.  Neither  do  1  mean  to  speak  of  past  times, 
particularly  in  respect  of  your  worthy  ladyship,  being  sensible  that  if  I  have  served  j'ou  in 
that  period  when  our  Israel  might  be  called  triumphant,  you  have  more  than  requited 
me,  in  giving  to  my  arms  a  child,  redeemed,  as  it  were,  from  the  vale  of  the  shadow  of 
death.  And  therefore,  as  I  heartily  forgive  to  your  ladyship  the  unkind  and  violent 
measure  which  you  dealt  to  me  at  our  last  meeting,  (seeing  that  the  woman  who  was  the 
cause  of  strife  is  accounted  one  of  your  kindred  jjeople,)  I  do  entreat  you,  in  like  manner, 
to  pardon  my  enticing  away  from  your  service  the  young  woman  called  Deborah 
Debbitch,  whose  nurture,  instructed  as  she  hath  been  under  your  ladyship's  direction, 
is,  it  may  be,  indispensable  to  the  health  of  my  dearest  child.  I  had  purposed,  madam, 
with  your  gracious  permission,  that  Alice  should  have  remained  at  Martindale  Castle, 
under  your  kind  charge,  until  she  could  so  far  discern  betwixt  good  and  evil,  that  it 
should  be  matter  of  conscience  to  teach  her  the  way  in  which  she  should  go.  For  it 
is  not  unknown  to  your  ladyship,  and  in  no  way  do  I  speak  it  reproachfully,  but  rather 
soiTowfully,  that  a  person  so  excellently  gifted  as  yourself — I  mean  touching  natural 
quidities — has  not  yet  received  that  true  light,  which  is  a  lamp  to  the  paths,  but  are  con- 
tented to  stumble  in  darkness,  and  among  the  gi'aves  of  dead  men.  It  has  been  my 
prayer  in  the  watches  of  the  night,  that  your  ladyship  should  cease  from  tlie  doctrine 
which  causeth  to  err  ;  but  I  grieve  to  say,  that  our  candlestick  being  about  to  be  removed, 
the  land  will  most  likely  be  involved  in  deeper  darkness  than  ever  ;  and  the  return  of 
the  King,  to  which  I  and  many  looked  forward  as  a  manifestation  of  divine  favour, 
seems  to  prove  little  else  than  a  permitted  triumph  of  the  Prince  of  the  Air,  who  setteth 
about  to  restore  his  Vanity-fair  of  bishops,  deans,  and  such  like,  extruding  the  peaceful 
ministers  of  the  word,  whose  labours  have  proved  faitliful  to  many  hungry  souls.  So, 
hearing  from  a  sure  hand,  that  commission  has  gone  forth  to  restore  these  dumb  dogs, 
the  followers  of  Laud  and  of  "Williams,  who  were  cast  forth  by  the  late  Parliament,  and 
that  an  Act  of  Conformity,  or  rather  of  deformity,  of  worship,  was  to  be  expected,  it  is 
my  purpose  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  seek  some  corner  where  I  may  dwell 
in  peace,  and  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience.  For  who  would  abide  in  the  Sanctuary,  after 
the  carved  work  thereof  is  broken  down,  and  when  it  hath  been  made  a  place  for  owls, 
and  satyrs  of  the  wilderness? — And  herein  I  blame  myself,  madam,  that  I  went  in  the 
singleness  of  my  heart  too  readily  into  that  carousing  in  the  house  of  feasting,  wherein 
my  love  of  union,  and  my  desire  to  shew  respect  to  your  ladyship,  were  made  a  snare  to 
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me.  But  I  trust  it  will  be  an  atonement,  that  I  am  now  about  to  absent  myself  from 
tlie  place  of  my  birtli,  and'  the  house  of  my  fathers,  as  well  as  from  the  place  which 
holdeth  the  dust  of  those  pledges  of  my  affection.  I  have  also  to  remember,  that  in  this 
land  my  honour  (after  the  worldly  estimation)  hath  been  abated,  and  my  utility  circum- 
scribed, by  your  husband.  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril ;  and  that  without  any  chance  of  my 
obtaining  reparation  at  his  hand,  whereby  I  may  say  the  hand  of  a  kinsman  was  lifted 
up  agiiinst  my  credit  and  my  life.  These  things  are  bitter  to  the  ta.ste  of  the  old  Adam; 
wherefore,  to  prevent  farther  bickerings,  and,  it  may  be,  bloodshi'd,  it  is  better  that  I 
leave  this  land  for  a  time.  The  affairs  which  remain  to  be  settled  between  Sir  Geoffrey 
and  myself,  I  shall  place  in  the  hand  of  the  righteous  Master  Joachim  Win-the-Fight, 
an  attorney  in  Chester,  who  will  arrange  them  with  such  attention  to  Sir  Geoffrey's 
convenience,  as  justice,  and  the  due  exercise  of  the  law,  will  permit;  for,  as  I  trust 
I  shall  have  grace  to  resist  the  temptation  to  make  the  weapons  of  carnal  warfare  the 
instruments  of  my  revenge,  so  I  scorn  to  effect  it  through  the  means  of  Mammon. 
Wishing,  madam,  that  the  Lord  may  grant  you  every  blessing,  and,  in  especial,  that 
which  is  over  all  others,  namely,  the  true  knowledge  of  His  way, 

"  I  remain, 
"  Your  devoted  servant  to  command, 

"  Ralph  Bridgenorth. 
"  Wrillen  at  Moulbrassie-Han,  this  tenth 
(layof  July, \6G0." 
So  soon  as  Lady  Peveril  had  perused  this  long  and  singular  homily,  in  which  it  seemed 
to  her  that  her  neighbour  slicwed  more  spirit  of  religious  fanaticism  than  slie  could  have 
supposed  him  possessed  of,  she  looked  up  and  beheld  Ellesmere, — with  a  countenance  in 
whicii  mortification,  and  an  affected  air  of  contempt,  seemed  to  struggle  together, — who, 
tired  with  watching  the  expression  of  her  mistress's  countenance,  applied  for  confirmation 
of  her  suspicions  in  plain  terms. 

"  I  suppose,  madam,"  said  the  waiting-woman,  "  the  fanatic  fool  intends  to  marry  the 
wench  ?  They  say  he  goes  to  shift  the  country.  Truly  it 's  time,  indeed  ;  for,  besides 
that  the  whole  neighbourhood  would  laugh  him  to  scorn,  I  should  not  be  surprised 
if  Lance  Outram,  the  keeper,  gave  him  a  buck's  head  to  bear  ;  for  that  is  all  in  the  way 
of  liis  office.  ' 

"  There  is  no  great  occasion  for  your  spite  at  present,  Ellesmere,"  replied  her  lady. 
"  Mj  letter  says  nothing  of  marriage ;  but  it  would  appear  that  INIaster  Bridgenorth, 
being  to  leave  this  country,  has  engaged  Deborah  to  take  care  of  his  child  ;  and  I  am 
sure  I  am  heartily  glad  of  it,  for  the  infant's  sake." 

"  And  I  am  glad  of  it  for  my  own,"  said  Ellesmere  ;  "  and,  indeed,  for  the  sake  of  the 
whole  house. — And  your  ladyship  thinks  she  is  not  like  to  be  married  to  him  ?  Troth 
I  could  never  see  how  he  should  be  such  an  idiot ;  but  perhaps  she  is  going  to  do  worse, 
for  she  .speaks  here  of  coming  to  high  preferment,  and  that  scarce  comes  by  honest 
servitude  now-a-days;  then  she  writes  me  about  sending  her  things,  as  if  I  were  mistress 
of  the  wardrobe  to  her  ladyship— ay,  and  recommends  Master  Julian  to  the  care  of  my  age 
and  experience,  forsooth,  as  if  she  needed  to  recommend  the  dear  little  jewel  to  me;  and 
then,  to  speak  of  my  age — But  I  will  bundle  away  her  rags  to  the  Hall,  with  a  witness  ! " 
"  Do  it  with  all  civility,"  said  the  lady,  "  and  let  AVhitaker  send  her  the  wages  for 
which  she  has  served,  and  a  broad-piece  over  and  above ;  for  though  a  light-headed 
young  woman,  she  was  kind  to  the  children." 

"  I  know  who  is  kind  to  their  servants,  madam,  and  would  spoil  the  best  ever  pinned 
a  gown." 

"  I  spoiled  a  good  one,  Ellesmere,  when  I  si)oiled  thee,"  said  the  lady  ;  "  but  tell  Jlrs. 
Deborah  to  kiss  the  little  Alice  for  me,  and  to  offer  my  good  wishes  to  Major  Bridgenortli, 
for  his  temporal  and  future  happiness." 
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She  i)eniiittfd  no  observation  or  re|il_v,  but  dismissed  her  attendant,  without  entering 
into  farther  particulars. 

Wlien  Elltsniere  liad  withdrawn,  Lady  Peveril  began  to  reflect,  with  much  feeling  of 
compassion,  on  the  letter  of  Major  Bridgenorth  ;  a  person  in  whom  there  were  certainly 
many  excellent  qualities,  but  whom  a  series  of  domestic  misfortunes,  and  the  increasing 
gloom  of  a  sincere,  yet  stern  feeling  of  devotion,  rendered  lonely  and  unhappy;  and  .she 
had  more  than  one  anxious  thought  for  the  happiness  of  the  little  Ali(«,  brought  up,  as 
she  was  likely  to  be,  under  such  a  father.  Still  the  removal  of  Bridgenorth  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  desirable  event ;  for  while  he  remained  at  the  Hall,  it  was  but  too  likely  that 
some  accidental  collision  with  Sir  Geoffrey  might  give  rise  to  a  rencontre  betwixt  them, 
more  fatal  than  the  last  had  been. 

In  the  meanwhile,  she  could  not  help  expressing  to  Doctor  Dummerar  her  surprise 
and  sorrow,  that  all  w^hicli  she  had  done  and  attempted,  to  establish  peace  and  unanimity 
betwixt  the  contending  factions,  had  been  perversely  fated  to  turn  out  the  very  reverse 
of  what  she  had  aimed  at. 

"  But  for  my  unhap'py  invitation,"  she  said,  "  Bridgenorth  would  not  have  been  at  the 
Castle  on  the  morning  which  succeeded  the  feast,  would  not  bare  seen  the  Countess,  and 
would  not  have  incurred  the  resentment  and  opposition  of  my  husband.  And  but  for 
the  King's  return,  an  event  which  was  so  anxiously  expected  as  the  termination  of  all 
our  calamities,  neither  the  noble  lady  nor  ourselves  had  been  engaged  in  this  new  path 
of  difficulty  and  danger." 

"  Honoured  madam,"  said  Doctor  Dummerar,  "  were  the  affairs  of  this  worlil  to  be 
guided  implicitly  by  human  wisdom,  or  were  they  uniformly  to  fall  out  according  to  the 
conjectures  of  human  foresight,  events  would  no  longer  be  under  the  domination  of  that 
time  and  chance,  which  happen  unto  all  men,  since  we  should,  in  the  one  case,  work  out 
our  own  purposes  to  a  certainty,  by  our  own  skill,  and  in  the  other,  regulate  our  conduct 
according  to  the  views  of  unerring  prescience.  But  man  is,  while  in  this  vale  of  tears, 
like  an  uninstructed  bowler,  so  to  speak,  who  thinks  to  attain  the  jack,  by  delivering  his 
bowl  straight  forward  upon  it,  being  ignorant  that  there  is  a  concealed  bias  within  the 
spheroid,  which  will  make  it,  in  all  probability,  swerve  away,  and  lose  the  cast." 

Having  spoken  this  with  a  sententious  air,  the  Doctor  took  his  shovel-shaped  hat,  and 
went  down  to  the  Castle  green,  to  conclude  a  match  of  bowls  with  AA^hitaker,  which  had 
probably  suggested  this  notable  illustration  of  the  uncertain  course  of  human  events. 

Two  days  afterwards.  Sir  Geoffrey  arrived.  He  had  waited  at  Yale-Royal  till  he 
heard  of  the  Countess's  being  safely  embarked  for  Man,  and  then  had  posted  homeward 
to  his  Castle  and  Dame  Margaret.  On  his  way,  he  learned  from  some  of  his  attendants, 
the  mode  in  which  his  lady  had  conducted  the  entertainment  which  she  had  given  to  the 
neighbourhood  at  his  order  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  great  deference  he  usually  shewed 
in  cases  where  Lad)-  Peveril  was  concerned,  he  heard  of  her  libendity  towards  the 
Presbyterian  party  with  great  indignation. 

"  I  could  have  admitted  Bridgenorth,"  he  said,  "  for  he  always  bore  him  in  neighbourly 
and  kindl}'  fashion  till  this  last  career — I  could  have  endured  him,  so  he  would  have 
drunk  the  King's  health,  like  a  true  man — but  to  bring  that  snuffling  scoundrel  Solsgrace, 
with  all  his  beggarly,  long-eared  congregation,  to  hold  a  conventicle  in  my  father's  house 
— to  let  them  domineer  it  as  they  listed — why,  I  would  not  have  permitted  them  such 
liberty,  when  they  held  their  head  the  highest  !  They  never,  in  the  worst  of  times, 
found  any  way  into  Martindale  Castle  but  what  Noll's  cannon  made  for  them  ;  and,  that 
they  should  come  and  cant  there,  when  good  King  Charles  is  returned — By  my  hand, 
Dame  Margaret  shall  hear  of  it ! " 

But,  notwithstanding  these  ireful  resolutions,  resentment  altogether  subsided  in  the 
honest  Knight's  breast,  when  he  saw  the  fair  features  of  his  lady  lightened  with  affec- 
tionate joy  at  his  return  in  safety.  As  he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  he  forgave 
her  ere  he  mentioned  her  offence. 
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"  Thou  hast  played  the  knave  with  me,  Meg,"  he  said,  shaking  his  head,  and  smiling 
at  the  same  time,  "and  thou  knowest  in  what  manner:  but  I  tliink  thou  art  true  church- 
woman,  and  didst  only  act  from  some  silly  womanish  fancy  of  keeping  fair  with  these 
roguish  Roundheads.  But  let  me  have  no  more  of  this.  I  Lad  rather  Martindale 
Castle  were  again  rent  bj^  their  bullets,  than  receive  any  of  the  knaves  in  tlie  way  of 
friendship — I  always  except  Ralph  Bridgenorth  of  the  Hall,  if  he  should  come  to  his 
senses  again." 

Lady  Peveril  was  here  under  tlic  necessity  of  explaining  what  she  had  heard  of  Master 
Bridgenorth — the  disappearance  of  the  govcrnante  with  Lis  daughter,  and  placed 
Bridgenorth's  letter  in  Lis  hand.  Sir  Geoffrey  shook  Lis  Lead  at  first,  and  tlien  laugLed 
extremely,  at  tlie  idea  that  there  was  some  little  love -intrigue  between  BridgenortL  and 
Mistress  Deborah. 

"  It  is  the  true  end  of  a  dissenter,"  he  said,  "  to  marry  Lis  own  maid-servant,  or  some 
otLer  person's.  DeboraL  is  a  good  likely  wencL,  and  on  tLe  merrier  side  of  tLirty,  as 
I  sLould  tliink." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  tLe  Lady  Peveril,  "  3-ou  are  as  uncLaritablc  as  Ellesmere — I  believe 
it  but  to  be  affection  to  his  cLild." 

"  PsLaw  !  psLaw  !"  answered  tLe  Kniglit,  "  women  are  eternally  tliinking  of  cLildren  ; 
but  among  men,  dame,  many  one  caresses  tLe  infant  that  he  may  kiss  the  child's-maid  ; 
and  where 's  the  wonder  or  the  harm  either,  if  Bridgenorth  sLould  marry  tlie  wencli  ? 
Her  fatlicr  is  a  substantial  yeoman  ;  Lis  family  Las  Lad  tLe  same  farm  since  Boswortli- 
field — as  good  a  pedigree  as  tliat  of  tlie  great-grandson  of  a  CLesterfield  brewer,  I 
trow.  But  let  us  Lear  wLat  Le  says  for  iiimself — I  sLall  spell  it  out  if  tliere  is  any 
roguery  in  tLe  letter  about  love  and  liking,  tLougli  it  niigLt  escape  your  innocence.  Dame 
Margaret." 

TLe  kniglit  of  tLe  Peak  began  to  peruse  tLe  letter  accordingly,  but  was  much  embar- 
rassed by  the  peculiar  language  in  which  it  was  couched.  "  AVLat  Le  means  by  moving 
of  candlesticks,  and  breaking  down  of  carved  work  in  tlie  cliurcL,  I  cannot  guess  ;  unless 
Le  means  to  bring  back  tlie  large  silver  candlesticks  wliicL  my  grandsire  gave  to  be 
placed  on  tLe  altar  at  Martindale-Monltrassie ;  and  wLicL  liis  crop-eared  friends,  like 
sacrilegious  villains  as  tLcy  are,  stole  and  melted  down.  And  in  like  manner,  tlie  only 
breaking  I  know  of,  was  wLen  tliey  pulled  down  tlie  rails  of  tlie  communion  table,  (for 
wliicL  some  of  their  fingers  ai-e  Lot  enough  by  this  time,)  and  wLen  tLe  brass  ornaments 
were  torn  down  from  tLe  Peveril  monuments  ;  and  tliat  was  breaking  and  removing  witli 
a  vengeance.  However,  dame,  the  upshot  is,  that  poor  Bridgenorth  is  going  to  leave  the 
neiglibourliood.  I  am  truly  sorry  for  it,  tliougL  I  never  saw  liim  oftcner  tLan  once-a-day, 
and  never  spoke  to  Lim  above  two  words.  But  I  see  Low  it  is — that  little  shake  by  the 
sLoulder  sticks  in  Lis  stomacli ;  and  yet,  Meg,  I  did  but  lift  Lim  out  of  tLe  saddle  as 
I  might  have  lifted  thee  into  it,  IMaigaret — 1  was  careful  not  to  hurt  him  ;  and  I  did  not 
think  Lim  so  tender  in  point  of  Lonour  as  to  mind  such  a  thing  mucL  ;  but  I  see  plainly 
wLere  Lis  sore  lies ;  and  I  warrant  you  I  will  manage  that  he  stays  at  the  Hall,  and  tliat 
you  get  back  Julian's  little  companion.  Faitli,  I  am  sorry  myself  at  tlie  tliouglit  of  losing 
tlie  baby,  and  of  Laving  to  cLoose  anotlier  ride  wlien  it  is  not  Lunting  weatlier,  tLan 
round  by  tlie  Hall,  with  a  word  at  the  window." 

"  I  sLould  be  very  glad.  Sir  Geoffrey,"  said  La<ly  Peveril,  "  tliat  you  could  come  to  a 
reconciliation  witL  tliis  wortliy  man,  for  sucL  I  must  liold  Master  BridgenortL  to  be." 

"  But  for  Lis  dissenting  principles,  as  good  a  neiglibour  as  ever  lived,"  said  Sir  Geoffrej'. 

"  But  I  scarce  see,"  continued  tLe  lady,  "  any  possibility  of  bringing  about  a  conclusion 
.so  desirable." 

"  TusL,  dame,"  answered  tlie  Kniglit,  "  tliou  knowest  little  of  such  matters.  I  know 
tlie  foot  Le  Lalts  upon,  and  you  sLall  see  Lim  go  as  sound  as  ever." 

Lady  Peveril  Lad,  from  Ler  sincere  affection  and  sound  sense,  as  good  a  rigLt  to  claim 
tlie  full  confidence  of  Ler  husband,  as  any  woman  in  Derbyshire  ;  and,  npon  this  occasion, 
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to  confess  the  truth,  she  had  more  anxiety  to  know  his  purpose  than  her  sense  of  their 
mutual  and  separate  duties  permitted  lier  in  general  to  entertain.  Siie  could  not  imagine 
what  mode  of  reconciliation  with  his  neighbour,  Sir  Geoffrey  (no  very  acute  judge  of 
mankind  or  their  peculiarities)  could  have  devised,  which  might  not  be  disclosed  to  her  ; 
and  she  felt  some  secret  anxiety  lest  the  means  resorted  to  might  be  so  ill  chosen  as  to 
render  the  breach  rather  wider.  But  Sir  Geoffrey  would  give  no  opening  for  farther 
inquiry,  lie  had  been  long  enough  colonel  of  a  regiment  abroad,  to  value  himself  on 
the  right  of  absolute  command  at  home;  and  to  all  the  hints  .which  his  lady's  ingenuity 
could  devise  and  throw  out,  he  only  answered,  '•  Patience,  Dame  Margaret,  patience. 
This  is  no  case  for  tliy  handling.  Thou  shalt  know  enough  on't  by  and  by,  dame. — Go, 
look  to  Julian.  Will  the  boy  never  have  done  crying  for  lack  of  that  little  sprout  of  a 
Eoundliead  ?  But  we  will  have  little  Alice  back  with  us  in  two  or  three  days,  and  all 
will  be  well  again." 

As  the  good  Knight  spoke  these  words,  a  post  winded  his  horn  in  the  court,  and  a 
large  packet  was  brought  in,  addressed  to  the  worshipful  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril,  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  and  so  forth ;  for  he  had  been  placed  in  authority  as  soon  as  the  King's 
Restoration  was  put  upon  a  settled  basis.  Upon  opening  the  packet,  whicli  he  did  with 
no  small  feeling  of  importance,  he  found  that  it  contained  the  warrant  which  he  bad 
solicited  for  replacing  Doctor  Duramerar  in  the  parish,  from  which  he  had  been  forcibly 
ejected  during  the  usurpation.* 

Few  incidents  could  have  given  more  delight  to  Sir  Geoffrey.  He  could  forgive  a 
stout  able-bodied  sectary  or  non-conformist,  who  enforced  his  doctrines  in  the  field  by 
downright  blows  on  the  casques  and  cuirasses  of  himself  and  other  Cavaliers.  But  he 
remembered,  with  most  vindictive  accuracy,  the  triumphant  entrance  of  Hugh  Peters 
through  the  breach  of  his  Castle ;  and  for  his  sake,  without  nicely  distinguishing  betwixt 
sects  or  their  teachers,  he  held  all  who  mounted  a  pulpit  without  warrant  from  the 
Church  of  England— perhaps  he  might  also  in  private  except  that  of  Pome— to  be  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  tranquillity— seducers  of  the  congregation  from  their  lawful  preachers 
—instigators  of  the  late  Civil  "War — and  men  well  disposed  to  risk  the  fate  of  a  new  one. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  gratifying  his  dislike  to  Solsgrace,  he  saw  much 
satisfaction  in  the  task  of  replacing  his  old  friend  and  associate  in  sport  and  in  danger, 
the  worthy  Doctor  Dummerar,  in  his  legitimate  rights,  and  in  the  ease  and  comforts  of 
his  vicarage.  He  comnuinicated  the  contents  of  the  packet,  with  great  triumph,  to  the 
lady,  who  now  perceived  the  sense  of  the  mysterious  paragraph  in  Major  Bridgenorth's 
letter,  concerning  the  removal  of  the  candlestick,  and  the  extinction  of  light  and  doctrine 
in  the  land.  She  pointed  this  out  to  Sir  Geoffrey,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  that 
a  door  was  now  opened  to  reconciliation  with  his  neighbour,  by  executing  the  com- 
mission which  he  had  received  in  an  easy  and  moderate  manner,  after  due  delay,  and 
with  all  respect  to  the  feelings  both  of  Solsgrace  and  his  congregation,  which  circumstances 
admitted  of.  This,  the  lady  argued,  would  be  doing  no  injury  whatever  to  Doctor  Dum- 
merar ; — nay,  might  be  the  means  of  reconciling  many  to  his  ministry,  who  might 
otherwise  be  disgusted  with  it  for  ever,  by  the  premature  expulsion  of  a  favourite  preacher. 

There  was  much  wisdom,  as  well  as  moderation,  in  this  advice  ;  and,  at  another  time, 
Sir  Geoffrey  would  have  had  sense  enough  to  have  adopted  it.  But  who  can  act  com- 
posedly or  prudently  in  the  hour  of  triumph?  The  ejection  of  Mr.  Solsgrace  was  so 
hastily  executed,  as  to  give  it  some  appearance  of  persecution  ;  though,  more  justly 
considered,  it  was  the  restoring  of  his  predecessor  to  his  legal  rights.  Solsgrace  himself 
seemed  to  be  desirous  to  make  his  sufferings  as  manifest  as  possible.     He  held  out  to  the 

*  The  ejection  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  took  place  on  Saint  Bartholomew's  day,  thence  called  Black  Bartholomew.  Two 
thousand  Presbyterian  pastors  were  on  that  day  displaced  and  silenced  throughout  England.  The  preachers  indeed  had  only 
the  alternative  to  renounce  their  principles,  or  subscribe  certain  articles  of  uniformity.  And  to  their  great  honour,  Calamy, 
Baxter,  and  Reynolds  refused  bishoprics,  and  many  otlier  Presbyterian  ministers  declined  deaneries  and  other  pri 
and  submitted  to  deprivation  in  preference. 
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last ;  and  on  the  Sabbath  after  he  had  received  intimation  of  his  ejection,  attempted  to 
make  his  way  to  the  pulpit,  as  usual,  supported  by  Master  Bridgenorth's  attorney,  Win- 
the-Fight,  and  a  few  zealous  followers. 

Jnst  as  their  party  came  into  the  churchyard  on  the  one  side,  Dr.  Dummerar,  dressed 
in  full  pontificals,  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  procession,  accompanied  by  Peveril  of  the  Peak, 
Sir  Jasper  Cranbourne,  and  otlicr  Cavaliers  of  distinction,  entered  at  the  other. 

To  prevent  an  actual  struggle  in  tlie  church,  tlie  parish  officers  were  sent  to  prevent 
the  farther  approach  of  the  Presbyterian  minister  ;  which  was  effected  without  fartlier 
damage  than  a  broken  head,  inflicted  by  Roger  Eaine,  the  drunken  innkeeper  of  the 
Peveril  Arms,  upon  the  Presbyterian  attorney  of  Chesterfield. 

Unsubdued  in  spirit,  though  compelled  to  retreat  by  superior  force,  tlie  undaunted 
Mr.  Solsgrace  retired  to  the  vicarage ;  where  under  some  legal  pretext  which  had  been 
started  by  Mr.  Win-the-Fight,  (in  that  day  unajitly  named.)  he  attempted  to  maintain 
himself — bolted  gates — bai-red  windows  — and,  as  report  said,  (though  falsely,)  made  pro- 
vision of  fire-arms  to  resist  the  officers.  A  scene  of  clamour  and  scandal  accordingly 
took  place,  which  being  reported  to  Sir  Geoffrey,  he  came  in  person,  with  some  of  his 
attendants  carrying  arms — forced  the  outer -gate  and  inner-doors  of  the  house;  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  study,  found  no  other  garrison  save  the  Presbyterian  parson,  with  the 
attorney,  who  gave  up  possession  of  the  premises,  after  making  protestation  against  the 
violence  that  had  been  used. 

The  rabble  of  the  village  being  by  this  time  all  in  motion.  Sir  Geoffrey,  ijoth  in 
prudence  and  good-nature,  saw  the  propriety  of  escorting  his  prisoners,  for  so  they  might 
be  termed,  safely  through  the  tumult ;  and  accordingly  conveyed  them  in  person,  tlu-ough 
much  noise  and  clamour,  as  far  as  the  avenue  of  Moultrassie-IIall,  which  they  chose  for 
the  placeof  their  retreat. 

But  the  absence  of  Sir  Geoffrey  gave  the  rein  to  some  disorders,  which,  if  present,  he 
would  assuredly  have  restrained.  Some  of  the  minister's  books  were  torn  and  flung 
about  as  treasonable  and  seditious  trash,  by  the  zealous  parish -officers  or  their  assistants. 
A  quantity  of  his  ale  was  drunk  up  in  healths  to  the  King,  and  Peveril  of  the  Peak. 
And,  finally,  the  boys,  who  bore  the  ex-parson  no  good  will  for  his  tyrannical  interference 
with  their  games  at  skittles,  foot-ball,  and  so  forth,  and,  moreover,  remembered  the 
unmerciful  length  of  his  sermons,  dressed  up  an  effigy  with  his  Geneva  gown  and  band, 
and  his  steeple-crowned  hat,  which  they  paraded  through  the  village,  and  burnt  on  the 
sjjot  whilom  occupied  by  a  stately  Maypole,  which  Solsgrace  had  formerly  hewed  down 
with  his  own  reverend  hands. 

Sir  Geoffrey  was  vexed  at  all  this,  and  sent  to  Mr.  Solsgrace,  offering  satisfaction  for 
the  goods  which  he  had  lost ;  but  the  Calvinistical  divine  replied,  "  From  a  thread  to 
a  shoe-latchet,  I  will  not  take  any  thing  that  is  thine.  Let  the  shame  of  the  work  of  thy 
hands  abide  with  thee." 

Considerable  scandal,  indeed,  arose  against  Sir  Geoffrcj'  Peveril  as  having  proceeded 
with  indecent  severity  and  haste  upon  this  occasion  ;  and  rumour  took  care  to  make  the 
usual  additions  to  the  reality.  It  was  currently  reported,  that  the  desperate  Cavalier, 
Peveril  of  the  Peak,  had  fallen  on  a  Presbyterian  congregation,  while  engaged  in  the 
peaceable  exercise  of  religion,  with  a  band  of  armed  men — had  slain  some,  desperately 
wounded  many  more,  and  finally  pursued  the  preacher  to  his  vicarage,  which  he  burnt 
to  the  ground.  Some  alleged  the  clergyman  had  perished  in  tlie  flames ;  and  the  most 
mitigated  report  bore,  that  he  had  onl^'  been  able  to  escape  by  disposing  his  gown,  cap, 
and  band,  near  a  window,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deceive  them  with  the  idea  of  his 
person  being  still  surrounded  by  flames,  while  he  himself  fled  by  the  back  part  of  the 
house.  And  although  few  people  believed  in  the  extent  of  the  atrocities  thus  imputed 
to  our  honest  Cavalier,  yet  still  enough  of  obloquy  attached  to  liim  to  infer  very  serious 
consequences,  as  the  reader  will  learn  at  a  future  period  of  our  history. 


Bfssits.    'Tis  a  challenge,  sir,  is  it  not  ? 
Gentleman.    'Tis  an  inviting  to  the  field. 
KlXG  iSD  No  Kl 


:y^  ■■■£~j'OR  a  day  or  two  after  this  forcible  expulsion  from  the  vicarage,  Jlr.  Solsgrace 
"  '  continued  his  residence  at  Moultrassie-Hall,  where  the  natural  melancholy 
i3  attendant  on  his  situation  added  to  the  gloom  of  the  owner  of  the  mansion. 
In  the  morning,  the  ejected  divine  made  excursions  to  different  families  in  the 
neighbourhood,  to  whom  his  ministry  had  been  acceptable  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity, 
and  from  whose  grateful  recollections  of  that  period  he  now  found  sympathy  and  con- 
solation. He  did  not  require  to  be  condoled  with,  because  he  was  deprived  of  an  easy 
and  competent  maintenance,  and  thrust  out  upon  the  common  of  life,  after  he  had  reason 
to  suppose  he  would  be  no  longer  liable  to  such  mutations  of  fortune.  The  piety  of  Mr. 
Solsgrace  was  sincere  ;  and  if  he  had  many  of  the  uncharitable  prejudices  against  other 
sects,  which  polemical  controversy  had  generated,  and  the  Civil  War  brought  to  a  head, 
he  had  also  that  deep  sense  of  dutv,  by  which  enthusiasm  is  so  often  dignified,  and  held 
his  very  life  little,  if  called  upon  to  lay  it  down  in  attestation  of  the  doctrines  in  which 
he  believed.     But  he  was  soon  to  prepare  for  leaving  the  district  which  Heaven,  he 
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conceived,  liaJ  assigned  to  liim  as  his  corner  of  the  vineyard  ;  he  was  to  abandon  bis  flock 
to  the  wolf— was  to  forsake  those  with  whom  he  had  held  sweet  counsel  in  religious  com- 
munion— was  to  leave  the  recently  converted  to  relapse  into  false  doctrines,  and  forsake 
the  wavering,  whom  his  continued  cares  might  have  directed  into  the  right  path, — these 
were  of  themselves  deep  causes  of  sorrow,  and  were  aggravated,  doubtless,  by  those 
natural  feelings  with  which  all  men,  especially  those  whose  duties  or  habits  have  confined 
them  to  a  limited  circle,  regard  the  separation  from  wonted  scenes,  and  their  accustomed 
haunts  of  solitary  musing,  or  social  intercourse. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  plan  of  placing  Mr.  Solsgrace  at  the  head  of  a  non-conforming 
congregation  in  his  present  parish,  which  his  followers  would  have  readily  consented  to 
endow  with  a  sufficient  revenue.  But  althougli  the  act  for  universal  conformity  was  not 
j'ct  passed,  such  a  measure  was  understood  to  be  impending,  and  there  existed  a  general 
opinion  among  the  Presbyterians,  that  in  no  hands  was  it  likely  to  be  more  strictly 
enforced,  than  in  those  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak.  Solsgrace  himself  considered  not  only 
his  personal  danger  as  being  considerable, — for,  assuming  perhaps  more  consequence 
than  was  actually  attached  to  him  or  his  productions,  he  conceived  the  honest  Knight  to 
be  his  mortal  and  determined  enemy, — but  he  also  conceived  that  he  should  serve  the 
cause  of  his  church  by  absenting  himself  from  Derbyshire. 

"  Less  known  pastors,"  he  said,  "  though  perhaps  more  worthy  of  the  name,  may  be 
permitted  to  assemble  the  scattered  flocks  in  caverns  or  in  secret  wilds,  and  to  them  shall 
the  gleaning  of  the  grapes  of  Ephraim  be  better  than  the  vintage  of  Abiezer.  JJut  I, 
that  have  so  often  carried  the  banner  forth  against  the  mighty — I,  whose  tongue  hath 
testified,  morning  and  evening,  like  the  watchman  upon  the  tower,  against  Popery, 
Prelacy,  and  the  tyrant  of  the  Peak — for  me  to  abide  here,  were  but  to  bring  the  sword 
of  bloody  vengeance  amongst  you,  that  the  shepherd  might  be  smitten,  and  the  sheej) 
scattered.  The  shedders  of  blood  have  already  assailed  me,  even  within  that  ground 
which  they  themselves  call  consecrated ;  and  yourselves  have  seen  the  scalp  of  the 
righteous  broken,  as  he  defended  my  cause.  Therefore,  I  will  put  on  my  sandals,  and 
gird  my  loins,  and  depart  to  a  far  country,  and  there  do  as  my  duty  shall  call  upon  me, 
whether  it  be  to  act  or  to  sutler — to  bear  testimony  at  the  stake  or  in  the  pulpit." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which  Mr.  Solsgrace  expressed  to  his  desponding  friends, 
and  which  he  expatiated  upon  at  more  length  with  Major  Bridgenorth  ;  not  failing,  with 
friendly  zeal,  to  rebuke  the  haste  which  the  latter  had  shewn  to  thrust  out  the  hand  of 
fellowship  to  the  Amalekite  woman,  whereby  he  reminded  him,  "  He  had  been  rendered 
her  slave  and  bondsman  for  a  season,  like  Samson,  betrayed  by  Delilah,  and  niiglit  have 
remained  longer  in  the  house  of  Dagon,  had  not  Heaven  pointed  to  him  a  way  out  of  the 
snare.  Also,  it  sprung  originally  from  the  Major's  going  up  to  feast  in  the  high  place 
of  Baal,  that  he  who  was  the  champion  of  the  truth  was  stricken  down,  and  put  to  shame 
by  the  enemy,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  host." 

These  objurgations  seeming  to  give  some  oHence  to  Major  Bridgenorth,  who  liked,  no 
better  than  any  other  man,  to  hear  of  his  own  mishaps,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have 
them  imputed  to  his  own  misconduct,  the  worthy  divine  proceeded  to  take  shame  to 
himself  for  his  own  sinful  compliance  in  that  matter ;  for  to  the  vengeance  justly  due  for 
that  unhappy  dinner  at  Martindale  Castle,  (which  was,  ho  said,  a  crying  of  peace  when 
there  was  no  peace,  and  a  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  sin,)  he  imputed  his  ejection  from  his 
living,  with  the  destruction  of  some  of  his  most  pithy  and  higlily  prized  volumes  of  divi- 
nity,with  the  loss  of  his  cap,  gown,  and  band,  and  a  double  hogshead  of  choice  Derby  ale. 

Tlie  mind  of  JIajor  Bridgenorth  was  strongly  tinged  with  devotional  feeling,  which  his 
late  misfortunes  had  rendered  more  deep  and  solemn  ;  and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder,  that, 
when  he  heard  these  arguments  urged  again  and  again,  by  a  pastor  whom  he  so  much 
respected,  and  who  was  now  a  confessor  in  the  cause  of  their  joint  faith,  he  began  to  look 
back  with  disapproval  on  his  own  conduct,  and  to  suspect  that  he  had  permitted  himself 
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to  be  seduced  by  gratitude  towards  Lady  Peveril,  and  by  her  special  arguments  in  favour 
of  a  mutual  and  tolerating  liberality  of  sentiments,  into  an  action  which  had  a  tendency 
to  compromise  his  religious  and  political  principles. 

One  morning,  as  Major  BriJgenorth  had  wearied  himself  with  several  details  respecting 
the  arrangement  of  his  affiiirs,  he  was  reposing  in  the  leathern  easy  chair,  beside  the 
latticed  window,  a  posture  which,  by  natural  association,  recalled  to  him  the  memory  of 
former  times,  and  the  feelings  with  which  he  was  wont  to  expect  the  recurring  visit  of 
Sir  Geoffrey,  who  brought  him  news  of  his  child's  welfare, — "  Surely,"  he  said,  thinking, 
as  it  were,  aloud,  "  there  was  no  sin  in  the  kindness  with  which  I  then  regarded  that  man." 

Solsgrace,  who  was  in  the  apartment,  and  guessed  what  passed  through  his  friend's 
mind,  acquainted  as  he  was  with  every  point  of  his  history,  replied — "  When  God  caused 
Elijah  to  be  fed  by  ravens,  while  hiding  at  the  brook  Clierith,  we  hear  not  of  his  fondling 
the  unclean  birds,  whom,  contrary  to  their  ravening  nature,  a  miracle  compelled  to 
minister  to  him." 

"  It  may  be  so,"  answered  Bridgenorth,  "  yet  the  flap  of  their  wings  must  have  been 
gracious  in  the  ear  of  the  famished  prophet,  like  the  tread  of  his  horse  in  mine.  The 
ravens,  doubtless,  resumed  their  nature  when  the  season  was  passed,  and  even  so  it  has 
fared  with  him. — Hark!"  he  exclaimed,  starting,  "  I  hear  his  horse's  hoof-tramp  even  now." 

It  was  seldom  that  the  echoes  of  that  silent  house  and  court-yard  were  awakened  by 
the  trampling  of  horses,  but  such  was  now  the  case. 

Both  Bridgenorth  and  Solsgrace  were  surprised  at  the  sound,  and  even  disposed  to 
anticipate  some  farther  oppression  on  the  part  of  government,  when  the  Major's  old 
servant  introduced,  with  little  ceremony,  (for  his  manners  were  nearly  as  plain  as  his 
master's,)  a  tall  gentleman,  on  the  farther  side  of  middle  life,  whose  vest  and  cloak,  long 
hair,  slouched  hat  and  drooping  feather,  announced  hira  as  a  Cavalier.  He  bowed  for- 
mally, but  courteously,  to  both  gentlemen,  and  said,  that  he  was  "  Sir  Jasper  Cranbourne, 
charged  with  an  especial  message  to  Master  Ralph  Bridgenorth  of  Moultrassie-IIall,  by 
his  honourable  friend  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  and  that  he  requested  to  know 
whether  Master  Bridgenorth  would  be  pleased  to  receive  his  acquittal  of  commission  here 
or  elsewhere." 

"  Any  thing  which  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  can  have  to  say  to  me,"  said  Major  Bridgenorth, 
"  may  be  told  instantly,  and  before  my  friend,  from  whom  I  have  no  secrets." 

"  The  presence  of  any  other  friend  were,  instead  of  being  objectionable,  the  thing  in 
the  world  most  to  be  desired,"  said  Sir  Jasper,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  looking  at 
Mr.  Solsgrace  ;  "  but  this  gentleman  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  clergyman." 

"  I  am  not  conscious  of  any  secrets,"  answered  Bridgenorth,  "  nor  do  I  desire  to  have 
any,  in  which  a  clergyman  is  an  unfitting  confidant." 

"  At  your  pleasure,"  replied  Sir  Jasper.  "  Tlie  confidence,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be 
well  enough  chosen,  for  your  divines  (always  under  your  favour)  have  proved  no  enemies 
to  such  matters  as  I  am  to  treat  with  you  upon." 

"  Proceed,  sir,"  answered  Mr.  Bridgenorth,  gravely  ;  "  and  I  pray  you  to  be  seated, 
unless  it  is  rather  your  pleasure  to  stand." 

"  I  must,  in  the  first  place,  deliver  myself  of  my  small  commission,"  answered  Sir 
Jasper,  drawing  himself  up  ;  "  and  it  will  be  after  I  have  seen  the  reception  tliereof,  that 
I  shall  know  whether  I  am,  or  am  not,  to  sit  down  at  Moultrassie-IIall. — Sir  Geoffrey 
Peveril,  Master  Bridgenorth,  hath  carefully  considered  with  himself  the  unhappy  circum- 
stances which  at  present  separate  you  as  neiglibours.  And  he  remembers  many  passages 
in  former  times — I  speak  his  very  words — which  incline  him  to  do  all  that  can  possibly 
consist  with  his  honour,  to  wipe  out  unkindness  between  you ;  and  for  tliis  desirable 
object,  he  is  willing  to  condescend  in  a  degree,  which,  as  you  could  not  have  expected,  it 
will  no  doubt  give  you  great  pleasure  to  learn." 

"  Allow  me  to  say,  Sir  Jasper,"  said  Bridgenorth,  "  that  this  is  unnecessary.     I  have 
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made  no  complaints  of  Sir  Geoffrey — I  have  required  no  submission  from  him — I  am 
about  to  leave  this  country;  and  what  affairs  we  may  Lave  together,  can  be  as  well 
settled  by  others  as  by  ourselves." 

"  In  a  word,"  said  the  divine,  "  the  worthy  Major  Bridgenorth  hath  had  enough  of 
trafficking  with  the  ungodly,  and  will  no  longer,  on  any  terms,  consort  with  them." 

"Gentlemen  both,"  said  Sir  Jasper,  with  imperturbable  politeness,  bowing,  "you 
greatly  mistake  the  tenor  of  my  commission,  which  you  will  do  as  well  to  hear  out,  before 
making  any  reply  to  it. — I  think,  Master  Bridgenorth,  you  cannot  but  remember  your 
letter  to  the  Lady  Feveril,  of  which  I  have  here  a  rough  copy,  in  which  you  complain  of 
tlie  hard  measure  which  you  have  received  at  Sir  Geoffrey's  hand,  and  in  particular,  when 
he  iiullcd  you  from  your  horse  at  or  near  Hartley-nick.  Now,  Sir  Geolfrey  thinks  so 
well  of  you.  as  to  believe,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  wide  difference  betwixt  his  descent  and 
nmk  and  your  own,  you  would  have  sought  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  gentleman-like 
arbitrcment,  as  the.  only  mode  whereby  your  stain  may  be  honourably  wiped  away. 
Wherefore,  in  this  slight  note,  he  gives  you,  in  his  generosity,  the  offer  of  what  you, 
in  your  modesty,  (for  to  nothing  else  does  he  impute  your  acquiescence,)  have  declined  to 
demand  of  him.  And  withal,  I  bring  you  the  measure  of  his  weapon  ;  and  when  you 
have  accepted  the  cartel  which  I  now  offer  j'ou,  I  shall  be  ready  to  settle  the  time, 
place,  and  other  circumstances  of  your  meeting." 

"  And  I,"  said  Solsgrace,  with  a  solemn  voice,  "  should  the  Author  of  Evil  tempt  my 
friend  to  accept  of  so  bloodthirsty  a  proposal,  would  be  the  first  to  pronounce  against  him 
sentence  of  the  greater  excommunication." 

"It  is  not  you  whom  I  address,  reverend  sir,"  replied  the  envoy;  "your  interest,  not 
unnaturally,  may  determine  you  to  be  more  anxious  about  your  patron's  life  than  about 
his  honour.     I  must  know,  from  himself,  to  which  he.  is  disposed  to  give  the  preference." 

So  saying,  and  with  a  graceful  bow,  he  again  tendered  the  challenge  to  Major  Bridge- 
north.  There  was  obviously  a  struggle  in  that  gentleman's  bosom,  between  the  suggestions 
of  human  honour  and  those  of  religious  principle  ;  but  the  latter  prevailed.  He  calmly 
waved  receiving  the  paper  w'hich  Sir  Jasper  offered  to  him,  and  spoke  to  the  following 
purpose  : — "  It  may  not  be  known  to  you.  Sir  Jasper,  that  since  the  general  pouring  out 
of  Christian  light  upon  this  kingdom,  many  solid  men  have  been  led  to  doubt  whether 
the  shedding  human  blood  by  the  hand  of  a  fellow-creature  be  in  any  respect  justifiable. 
And  although  this  rule  appears  to  me  to  be  scarcely  applicable  to  our  state  in  this  stage 
of  trial,  seeing  that  such  non-resistance,  if  general,  would  .surrender  our  civil  and  religious 
rights  into  the  hands  of  whatsoever  daring  tyrants  might  usurp  the  same  ;  yet  I  am,  and 
have  been,  inclined  to  limit  the  use  of  carnal  arms  to  the  case  of  necessary  self-defence, 
whether  such  regards  our  own  person,  or  the  protection  of  our  country  against  invasion  ; 
or  of  our  rights  of  property,  and  the  freedom  of  our  laws  and  of  our  conscience,  against 
usurping  power.  And  as  I  have  never  shewn  myself  unwilling  to  draw  my  sword  in 
any  of  the  latter  causes,  so  you  shall  excuse  my  suffering  it  now  to  remain  in  the  scabbard, 
when,  having  sustained  a  grievous  injury,  the  man  who  infiictcd  it  summons  me  tocombat, 
either  upon  an  idle  punctilio,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  in  mere  bravado." 

"  I  have  heard  you  with  patience,"  said  Sir  Jasper ;  "  and  now.  Master  Bridgenorth, 
take  it  not  amiss,  if  I  beseech  you  to  bethink  yourself  better  on  this  matter.  I  vow  to 
Heaven,  sir,  that  your  honour  lies  a-bleeding  ;  and  that  in  condescending  to  afford  you 
this  fair  meeting,  and  thereby  giving  you  some  chance  to  stop  its  wounds.  Sir  Geoffrey 
has  been  moved  by  a  tender  sense  of  your  condition,  and  an  earnest  wish  to  redeem  your 
dishonour.  And  it  will  be  but  the  crossing  of  your  blade  with  his  honoured  sword  for 
the  space  of  some  few  minutes,  and  you  will  either  live  or  die  a  noble  and  honoured 
gentleman.  Besides,  that  the  Knight's  exquisite  skill  of  fence  may  enable  him,  as  his 
good  nature  will  incline  him.  to  disarm  you  with  some  flesh  wound,  little  to  the  damage 
of  your  person,  and  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  your  reputation." 
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"  The  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked,"  said  JMaster  Solsgrace,  eraphaticail}',  by  way  of 
commenting  on  this  speech,  wliicli  Sir  Jasper  had  uttered  very  patlietically,  "  are  cruel." 

"  I  pray  to  have  no  farther  interruption  from  your  reverence,"  said  Sir  Jasper  ; 
"especially  as  I  thinlv  this  atlair  very  little  concerns  you;  and  I  entreat  that  you  permit 
me  to  discharge  myself  regularly  of  my  commission  from  my  worthy  friend." 

So  saying,  he  took  his  sheathed  rapier  from  his  belt,  and  passing  the  point  through  the 
silk  thread  which  secured  the  letter,  he  once  more,  and  literally  at  sword  point,  gracefully 
tendered  it  to  Major  Bridgenorth,  who  again  waved  it  aside,  though  colouring  deeply  at 
the  same  time,  as  if  he  was  putting  a  marked  constraint  upon  himself — drew  back,  and 
made  Sir  Jasper  Cranbourne  a  deep  bow. 

"  Since  it  is  to  be  thus,"  said  Sir  Jasper,  "  I  must  myself  do  violence  to  the  seal  of 
Sir  Geoffrey's  letter,  and  read  it  to  you,  that  I  may  fully  acquit  myself  of  the  charge 
intrusted  to  me,  and  make  yon.  Master  Bridgenorth,  equally  aware  of  the  generous  inten- 
tions of  Sir  Geoffrey  on  your  behalf." 

"  If,"  said  Major  Bridgenorth,  '  the  contents  of  the  letter  be  to  no  other  purpose  than 
you  have  intimated,  methinks  farther  ceremony  is  unnecessai-y  on  this  occasion,  as  I  have 
already  taken  my  course." 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Sir  Jasper,  breaking  open  the  letter,  "  it  is  fitting  that  I  read  to 
you  the  letter  of  my  worshipful  friend."     And  he  read  accordingly  as  follows  : — 

"  For  the  nortlnj  hamU  of  Ralph  Bridgenorth,  Esquire,  of  Moultrmsie-Hall — These: 

"  By  the  honoured  conveyance  of  the  Worshipful  Sir  Jasper  Cranbourne,  Knight,  of 
Long-Mallington. 

"  Master  Bf>idgenokth, 
"  We  have  been  given  to  understand  by  your  letter  to  our  loving  vrife,  Dame  Margaret 
Peveril,  that  you  hold  hard  construction  of  certain  passages  betwixt  you  and  I,  of  a  late 
date,  as  if  your  honour  should  have  been,  in  some  sort,  prejudiced  by  what  then  took 
place.  And  although  you  have  not  thought  it  fit  to  have  direct  recourse  to  me,  to  request 
such  satisfaction  as  is  due  from  one  gentleman  of  condition  to  another,  yet  I  am  fully 
minded  that  this  proceeds  only  from  modesty,  arising  out  of  the  distinction  of  our  degree, 
and  from  no  lack  of  that  courage  which  you  have  heretofore  displayed,  I  would  I  could 
say  in  a  good  cause.  Wherefore  I  am  purposed  to  give  you,  by  my  friend  Sir  Jasper 
Cranbourne,  a  meeting,  for  the  sake  of  doing  that  which  doubtless  you  entirely  long  for. 
Sir  Jasper  will  deliver  you  the  length  of  my  weapon,  and  appoint  circumstances  and  an 
hour  for  our  meeting;  which,  whether  early  or- late— on  foot  or  horseback — with  rapier 
or  backsword — I  refer  to  yourself,  with  all  the  other  privileges  of  a  challenged  person  ; 
only  desiring,  that  if  you  decline  to  match  my  weapon,  you  will  send  me  forthwith  the 
length  and  breadth  of  your  own.  And  nothing  doubting  that  the  issue  of  this  meeting 
must  needs  be  to  end,  in  one  way  or  other,  all  unkindness  betwixt  two  near  neighbours, 

"  I  remain, 
"  Your  humble  servant  to  command, 

"  Geoffret  Peveril  of  the  Peak. 

"  Given  from  my  poor  house  of  Martindale  Castle,  this  same of ,  sixteen 

hundred  and  sixty." 

"Bear  back  my  respects  to  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril,"  said  Major  Bridgenorth.  "Ac- 
cording to  his  light,  his  meaning  may  be  fair  towards  me ;  but  tell  him  that  our  quarrel 
had  its  rise  in  his  own  wilful  aggression  towai-ds  me ;  and  that  though  I  wish  to  be  in 
charity  with  all  mankind,  I  am  not  so  wedded  to  his  friendship  as  to  break  the  laws  of 
God,  and  run  the  risk  of  suffering  or  committing  murder,  in  order  to  regain  it.     And 
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for  you,  sir,  metliinks  your  advanced  years  and  past  misfortunes  might  teach  you  the 
folly  of  coming  on  such  idle  errands." 

"  I  shall  do  your  message,  Master  Ralph  Bridgenorth,"  said  Sir  Jasper  ;  "  and  shall 
then  endeavour  to  forget  )'our  name,  as  a  sound  unfit  to  be  pronounced,  or  even  remem- 
hered,  bj'  a  man  of  honour.  In  tlic  meanwhile,  in  return  for  your  uncivil  advice,  be 
pleased  to  accept  of  mine ;  namely,  that  as  your  religion  prevents  your  giving  a 
gentleman  satisfaction,  it  ought  to  make  you  very  cautious  of  oftering  him  provocation." 

So  saying,  and  witli  a  look  of  haughty  scorn,  first  at  the  Major  and  tlien  at  tlie  divine, 
the  envoy  of  Sir  Geoffrey  put  his  hat  on  his  head,  replaced  his  rapier  in  its  belt,  and  left 
the  apartment.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  tread  of  his  horse  died  away  at  a 
considerable  distance. 

Bridgenorth  liad  held  his  hand  upon  his  brow  ever  since  his  departure,  and  a  tear  of 
anger  and  shame  was  on  his  face  as  he  raised  it  when  the  sound  was  heard  no  more. 
"  He  carries  this  answer  to  Martindale  Castle,"  he  said.  "  Men  will  hereafter  think  of 
me  as  a  whipped,  beaten,  dislionourable  fellow,  whom  every  one  may  baffle  and  insult  at 
their  pleasure.     It  is  well  I  am  leaving  the  house  of  my  father." 

Master  Solsgrace  approached  his  friend  with  much  sympathy,  and  grasped  him  by  the 
hand.  "  Noble  brother,"  he  said,  with  unwonted  kindness  of  manner,  "  though  a  man  of 
peace,  I  can  judge  what  this  sacrifice  hath  cost  to  thy  manly  spirit.  But  God  will  not 
have  from  us  an  imperfect  obedience.  TVe  must  not,  like  Ananias  and  Sappliira, 
reserve  behind  some  darling  lust,  some  favourite  sin,  while  we  pretend  to  make  sacrifice 
of  our  worldly'  affections.  What  avails  it  to  say  that  we  have  but  secreted  a  little  matter, 
if  the  slightest  remnant  of  the  accursed  thing  remain  hidden  in  our  tent  ?  Would  it  be 
a  defence  in  thy  prayers  to  say,  I  have  not  murdered  this  man  for  the  lucre  of  gain,  like 
a  robber — nor  for  the  acquisition  of  power,  like  a  t3rant, — nor  for  the  gratification  of 
revenge,  like  a  darkened  savage ;  but  because  the  imperious  voice  of  worldly  honour 
said,  'Go  forth — kill  or  be  killed — is  it  not  I  that  have  sent  thee?'  Bethink  thee,  my 
worthy  friend,  how  thou  couldst  frame  such  a  vindication  in  thy  prayers  ;  and  if  tliou  art 
forced  to  tremble  at  the  blasphemy  of  such  an  excuse,  remember  in  thy  prayers  the 
thanks  due  to  Heaven,  wliich  enabled  thee  to  resist  the  strong  temptation." 

"  Reverend  and  dear  friend,"  answered  Bridgenorth,  "  I  feel  that  you  speak  the  truth. 
Bitterer,  indeed,  and  liardcr,  to  the  old  Adam,  is  the  text  which  ordains  him  to  sutler 
shame,  tlian  that  which  bids  him  to  do  valiantly  for  the  truth.  But  happy  am  I  that  my 
patli  througli  tlie  wilderness  of  this  world  will,  for  some  space  at  least,  be  along  with  one, 
whose  zeal  and  friendship  are  so  active  to  support  me  when  I  am  fainting  in  the  way." 

While  the  inhabitants  of  Moultrassie-Hall  thus  communicated  together  u  pon  the 
purport  of  Sir  Jasper  Cranbourne's  visit,  that  worthy  knight  greatly  excited  the  surprise 
of  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril,  by  reporting  the  manner  in  whicii  his  embassy  had  been 
received. 

"I  took  him  for  a  man  of  other  metal,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey; — "na}',  I  would  have 
sworn  it,  had  any  one  a.sked  my  testimony.  But  there  is  no  making  a  silken  purse  out 
of  a  sow's  car.  I  have  done  a  folly  for  him  that  I  will  never  do  for  another  :  and  that 
is,  to  think  a  Presbyterian  would  figlit  without  his  preaeliers  permission.  Give  them  a 
two  hours'  sermon,  and  let  them  howl  a  psulra  to  a  tune  that  is  worse  than  the  cries  of  a 
flogged  hound,  and  the  villains  will  lay  on  like  threshers ;  but  for  a  calm,  cool,  gentle- 
man-like turn  upon  the  sod,  liand  to  hand,  in  a  neighbourly  way,  they  have  not  honour 
enough  to  undertake  it.  But  enough  of  our  crop-eared  cur  of  a  neighbour. —  Sir  Jasper, 
you  will  tarry  with  us  to  dine,  and  see  how  Dame  Margaret's  kitchen  smokes ;  and  after 
dinner  I  will  shew  you  a  long-winged  falcon  fly.  She  is  not  mine,  but  tlie  Countess's!, 
who  brought  Iicr  from  London  on  her  fist  almost  the  whole  way,  for  all  the  haste  she  was 
in,  and  left  her  with  me  to  keep  the  perch  for  a  season." 

This  match  was  soon   arranged,  and   Dame  Margaret  overheard  the  good  Knight's 
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resentment  mutter  itself  off,  with  those  feelings  with  which  we  listen  to  the  last  growling 
of  the  thunder-storm  ;  which,  as  the  black  cloud  sinks  beneath  the  hill,  at  once  assures 
us  that  there  has  been  danger,  and  that  the  peril  is  over.  She  could  not,  indeed,  but 
marvel  in  her  own  mind  at  the  singular  path  of  reconciliation  with  his  neighbour  whicli 
her  husband  had,  with  so  much  confidence,  and  in  the  actual  sincerity  of  his  s;ood-will 
to  Mr.  Bridgenorth,  attempted  to  open  ;  and  she  blessed  God  internally  tliat  it  had  not 
terminated  in  bloodshed.  But  these  reflections  she  locked  carefully  within  her  own 
bosom,  well  knowing  that  they  referred  to  subjects  in  which  the  Knight  of  the  Peak 
would  neither  permit  his  sagacity  to  be  called  in  question,  nor  his  will  to  be  controlled. 
The  progress  of  the  history  hath  hitherto  been  slow  ;  but  after  this  period  so  little 
matter  worthy  of  mark  occurred  at  Martindale,  that  we  must  hurry  over  hastily  the 
transactions  of  several  years. 


Cleopatra.    Give  me  to  ciriuk  mandragora, 
That  I  may  sleep  away  this  gap  of  time. 

Antony  and  Cleofatra. 


i'SsJi-^JS  HERE  passed,  as  we  hinted  at  the  conclusion  of  tlie  last  chapter,  four  or  five 
Y-*fi)pfrS?  y^^^^  after  the  period  we  have  dilated  upon  ;  the  events  of  which  scarcely 
\^M'^'^  require  to  be  discussed,  so  far  as  our  present  purpose  is  concerned,  in  as  many 
^te-^ai-«3(^  ijiiQg,  fhe  Knight  and  iiis  lady  continued  to  reside  at  their  Castle — she,  with 
prudence  and  with  patience,  endeavouring  to  repair  the  damages  which  the  Civil  Wars 
had  inflicted  upon  their  fortune  ;  and  murmuring  a  little  when  lier  plans  of  economy  were 
int(!rrupted  by  the  liberal  hospitality,  which  was  her  husband's  principal  expense,  and  to 
which  lie  was  attached,  not  only  from  his  own  English  heartiness  of  disposition,  but 
from  ideas  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of  his  ancestry — no  less  remarkable,  according  to 
the  tradition  of  their  buttery,  kitchen,  and  cellar,  for  the  fat  beeves  which  they  roasted, 
and  the  mighty  ale  which  they  brewed,  than  for  their  extensive  estates,  and  the  number 
of  their  retainers. 

'I'lie  world,  however,  upon  the  whole,  went  happily  and  easily  with  the  worthy  couple. 
Sir  Geoffrey's  debt  to  his  neighbour  Bridgenorth  continued,  it  is  true,  unabated  ;  but  he 
was  the  only  creditor  upon  the  Martindale  estate — all  others  being  paid  off.  It  would 
have  been  most  desirable  that  this  encumbrance  also  should  be  cleared,  and  it  was  the 
great  object  of  Dame  Margaret's  economy  to  effect  the  discharge ;  for  although  interest 
was  regularly  settled  with  blaster  Win-the-Fight,  the  Chesterfield  attorney,  yet  the 
principal  sum,  which  was  a  large  one,  might  be  called  for  at  an  inconvenient  time.  The 
man,  too,  was  gloomy,  important,  and  mysterious,  and  alwaj's  seemed  as  if  he  was 
thinking  upon  his  broken  head  in  the  churchyard  of  Jlartindale  cum  Moultrassic. 
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Dame  Margaret  sometimes  transacted  the. necessary  business  with  him  in  person  ;  ami 
when  he  came  to  the  Castle  on  these  occasions,  she  thought  she  saw  a  malicious  and  dis- 
obliging expression  in  his  manner  and  countenance.  Yet  his  actual  conduct  was  not 
only  fair,  but  liberal ;  for  indulgence  was  given,  in  the  way  of  delay  of  payment, 
whenever  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary  to  the  debtor  to  require  it.  It  seemed  to 
Lady  Peveril,  that  the  agent,  in  such  cases,  was  acting  under  the  strict  orders  of  his 
absent  employer,  concerning  whose  welfare  she  could  not  help  feeling  a  certain  anxiety. 

Shortly  after  the  failure  of  the  singular  negotiation  for  attaining  peace  by  combat, 
which  Peveril  had  attempted  to  open  with  Major  Bridgenorth,  that  gentleman  left  his 
seat  of  Moultrassie-IIall  in  the  care  of  his  old  housekeeper,  and  departed,  no  one  knew 
whither,  having  in  company  with  him  his  daughter  Alice  and  Mrs.  Deborah  Debbitch, 
now  formally  installed  in  all  the  duties  of  a  governante  ;  to  these  was  added  the  Reverend 
Master  Solsgrace.  For  some  time  public  rumour  persisted  in  asserting,  that  Major 
Bridgenorth  had  only  retreated  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country  for  a  season,  to  achieve 
his  supposed  purpose  of  marrying  Mrs.  Deborah,  and  of  letting  the  news  be  cold,  and  the 
laugh  of  the  neighbourhood  be  ended,  ere  he  brought  her  down  as  mistress  of  Moultrassie- 
IIall.  This  rumour  died  away ;  and  it  was  then  affirmed,  that  he  had  removed  to 
foreign  parts,  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  health  in  so  delicate  a  constitution  as  that  of 
little  Alice.  But  when  the  Major's  dread  of  Popery  was  remembered,  together  with  the 
still  deeper  antipathies  of  worthy  Master  Nehemiah  Solsgrace,  it  was  resolved  unani- 
mously, that  nothing  less  than  what  they  might  deem  a  fair  chance  of  converting  the 
Pope  would  have  induced  the  parties  to  trust  themselves  within  Catholic  dominions. 
The  most  prevailing  opinion  was,  that  they  had  gone  to  New  England,  the  refuge  then 
of  many  whom  too  intimate  concern  with  the  affairs  of  the  late  times,  or  the  desire  of 
enjoying  uncontrolled  freedom  of  conscience,  had  induced  to  emigrate  from  Britain. 

Lady  Peveril  could  not  help  entertaining  a  vague  idea  that  Bridgenorth  was  not  so 
distant.  The  extreme  order  in  which  every  thing  was  maintained  at  Moultrassie-Hall, 
seemed — no  disparagement  to  the  care  of  Dame  Dickens  the  housekeeper,  and  the  other 
persons  engaged — to  argue,  that  the  master's  eye  was  not  so  very  far  off,  but  that  its 
occasional  inspection  might  be  apprehended.  It  is  true,  that  neither  the  domestics  nor 
the  attorney  answered  any  questions  respecting  the  residence  of  Master  Bridgenorth  ; 
but  there  was  an  air  of  mystery  abovit  them  when  interrogated,  that  seemed  to  argue 
more  than  met  the  ear. 

About  five  years  after  Master  Bridgenorth  had  left  the  country,  a  singular  incident 
took  place.  Sir  Geoifrey  was  absent  at  the  Chesterfield  races,  and  Lady  Peveril,  who 
was  in  tlie  habit  of  walking  around  every  part  of  the  neighbourhood  unattended,  or  only 
accompanied  by  EUesmere,  or  her  little  boy,  had  gone  down  one  evening  upon  a 
charitable  errand  to  a  solitary  hut,  whose  inhabitant  lay  sick  of  a  fever,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  infectious.  Lady  Peveril  never  allowed  apprehensions  of  this  kind  to 
stop  "  devoted  charitable  deeds ;"  but  she  did  not  choose  to  expose  either  her  son  or  her 
attendant  to  the  risk  which  she  herself,  in  some  confidence  that  she  knew  precautions  for 
escaping  the  danger,  did  not  hesitate  to  incur. 

Lady  Peveril  had  set  out  at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  and  the  way  proved  longer 
than  .she  expected — several  circumstances  also  occuiTed  to  detain  her  at  the  hut  of  her 
patient.  It  was  a  broad  autumn  moonlight,  when  she  prepared  to  return  homeward 
through  the  broken  glades  and  upland  which  divided  her  from  the  Castle.  This  she 
considered  as  a  matter  of  very  little  importance,  in  so  quiet  and  sequestered  a  country, 
where  the  road  lay  chiefly  through  her  own  domains,  especially  as  she  had  a  lad  about 
fifteen  years  old,  the  son  of  her  patient,  to  escort  her  on  the  way.  The  distance  was 
better  than  two  miles,  but  might  be  considerably  abridged  by  passing  through  an  avenue 
belonging  to  the  estate  of  Moultrassie-IIall,  which  she  had  avoided  as  she  came,  not 
from  the  ridiculous  rumours  which  pronounced  it  to  be  haunted,  but  because  her  husband 
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was  mucli  displeased  when  any  attempt  was  made  to  render  the  walks  of  the  Castle  and 
Hall  commou  to  tlic  inhabitants  of  both.  The  good  lady,  in  consideration,  perhaps,  of 
extensive  latitude  allowed  to  her  in  the  more  important  concern?  of  the  family,  made  a 
point  of  never  interfering  with  her  husband's  whims  or  prejudices;  and  it  is  a  com- 
promise which  we  would  lieartily  recommend  to  all  managing  matrons  of  our  acquaintance  ; 
for  it  is  surprising  how  much  real  power  will  be  cheerfully  resigned  to  the  fair  sex,  for 
the  pleasure  of  being  allowed  to  ride  one's  hobby  in  peace  and  quiet. 

Upon  the  present  occasion,  liowever,  although  the  Dobby's  Walk*  was  within  the 
inhibited  domains  of  the  Hall,  the  Lady  Peveril  determined  to  avail  herself  of  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  shortening  her  road  home,  and  she  directed  her  steps  accordingly.  But  when 
the  peasant-boy,  her  companion,  who  had  hitherto  followed  her,  whistling  cheerily,  with 
a  hedge-bill  in  his  hand,  and  liis  hat  on  one  side,  perceived  that  she  turned  to  the  stile 
which  entered  to  the  Dobby's  Walk,  he  sliewed  symptoms  of  great  fear,  and  at  length, 
coming  to  the  lady's  side,  petitioned  her,  in  a  whimpering  tone, — "  Don't  ye  now — don't 
ye  now,  my  lady,  don't  ye  go  yonder." 

Lady  Peveril,  observing  that  his  teeth  chattered  in  his  head,  and  that  his  whole 
person  exhibited  great  signs  of  terror,  began  to  recollect  the  report,  that  the  first  Squire 
of  Moultrassie,  the  brewer  of  Chesterfield,  who  had  bought  the  estate,  and  then  died  of 
melancholy  for  lack  of  something  to  do,  (and,  as  was  said,  not  without  suspicions  of 
suicide,)  was  supposed  to  walk  in  this  sequestered  avenue,  accompanied  by  a  large 
headless  mastifl^,  which,  when  he  was  alive,  was  a  particular  favourite  of  the  ex-brewer. 
To  have  expected  any  protection  from  her  escort,  in  the  condition  to  which  superstitious 
fear  had  reduced  him,  would  have  been  truly  a  hopeless  trust ;  and  Lady  Peveril,  who 
was  not  apprehensive  of  any  dangci-,  thought  there  would  be  great  cruelty  in  dragging 
the  cowardly  boy  into  a  scene  which  he  regarded  with  so  much  apprehension.  She  gave 
him,  therefore,  a  silver  piece,  and  permitted  him  to  return.  The  latter  boon  seemed 
even  more  acceptable  than  the  first ;  for  ere  she  could  return  the  purse  into  her  pocket 
she  heard  the  wooden  clogs  of  her  bold  convoy  in  full  retreat,  by  the  way  from  whence 
they  came. 

Smiling  within  herself  at  the  fear  she  esteemed  so  ludicrous.  Lady  Peveril  ascended 
the  stile,  and  was  soon  hidden  from  the  broad  light  of  the  moonbeams,  by  the  numerous 
and  entangled  boughs  of  the  huge  elms,  which,  meeting  from  either  side,  totally  over- 
arched the  old  avenue.  The  scene  was  calculated  to  excite  solemn  thoughts ;  and  the 
distant  glimmer  of  a  light  from  one  of  the  numerous  casements  in  the  front  of 
Moultrassie-Hall,  which  lay  at  some  distance,  was  calculated  to  make  them  even 
melancholy.  She  thought  of  the  fate  of  that  family  —  of  the  deceased  Mrs.  Bridgenorth, 
with  whom  she  had  often  walked  in  this  very  avenue,  and  who,  though  a  woman  of  no 
high  parts  or  accomplishments,  had  always  testified  the  deepest  respect,  and  the  most 
earnest  gratitude,  for  such  notice  as  she  had  shewn  to  her.  She  thought  of  her  blighted 
liopes — her  premature  death — the  despair  of  her  self-banished  husband— the  uncertain 
fate  of  their  orphan  child,  for  whom  she  felt,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  some  touch 
of  a  mother's  affection. 

Upon  such  sad  subjects  her  thoughts  were  turned,  when,  just  as  she  attained  the 
middle  of  the  avenue,  the  imperfect  and  checkered  light  which  found  its  way  through  the 
.silvan  archway,  shewed  her  something  which  resembled  the  figure  of  a  man.  Lady 
Peveril  paused  a  moment,  but  instantly  advanced  ; — her  bosom,  perhaps,  gave  one 
st.irtled  throb,  as  a  debt  to  the  superstitious  belief  of  the  times,  but  she  instantly  repelled 
the  thought  of  supernatur.al  appearances.  From  those  that  were  merely  mortal,  she  had 
nothing  to  fear.  A  marauder  on  the  game  was  the  worst  character  whom  she  was  likely 
to  encounter  ;  and  he  would  be  sure  to  hide  himself  from  her  observation.  She  advanced, 
accordingly,  steadily  ;  and,  as  she  did  so,  had  the  satisfaction  to  observe,  that  the  figure, 

•  Dobbj,  an  old  English  n.inic  for  goblin. 
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as  she  expected,  gave  place  to  her,  and  glided  away  amongst  the  trees  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  avenue.  As  she  passed  the  spot  on  which  the  form  had  been  so  lately 
visible,  and  bethought  herself  that  this  wanderer  of  the  night,  might,  nay,  must,  be  in 
lier  vicinity,  her  resohition  could  not  prevent  her  mending  her  pace,  and  that  with  so 
little  precaution,  that,  stumbling  over  the  limb  of  a  tree,  which,  twisted  off  by  a  late 
tempest,  still  lay  in  the  avenue,  slie  fell,  and,  as  she  fell,  screamed  aloud.  A  strong 
hand  in  a  moment  afterwards,  added  to  her  fears  by  assisting  her  to  rise,  and  a  voice,  to 
whose  accents  she  was  not  a  stranger,  though  tliey  had  been  long  unheard,  said,  "  Is  it 
not  you,  Lady  Peveril  ?  " 

"  It  is  I,"  said  she,  commanding  her  astonishment  and  fear ;  "  and  if  my  ear  deceive 
me  not,  I  speak  to  Master  Bridgenortli." 

"  I  was  that  man,"  said  he,  "  while  oppression  left  me  a  name." 

He  spoke  nothing  more,  but  continued  to  walk  beside  her  for  a  minute  or  two  in 
silence.  She  felt  her  situation  embarrassing ;  and,  to  divest  it  of  that  feeling,  as  well 
as  out  of  real  interest  in  the  question,  she  asked  him,  "  How  her  god-daughter  Alice 
now  was  ?  " 

"  Of  god-daughter,  madam,"  answered  Major  Bridgenorth,  "  I  know  nothing  ;  that 
being  one  of  the  names  which  have  been  introduced,  to  the  corruption  and  pollution  of 
God's  ordinances.  The  infant  who  owed  to  your  ladyship  (so  called)  her  escape  from 
disease  and  death,  is  a  healthy  and  thriving  girl,  as  I  am  given  to  under.stand  by  those 
in  whose  charge  she  is  lodged,  for  I  have  not  lately  seen  her.  And  it  is  even  the 
recollection  of  these  passages,  which  in  a  manner  impelled  me,  alarmed  also  by  your  fall, 
to  oifer  myself  to  you  at  this  time  and  mode,  which  in  other  respects  is  no  way  consistent 
with  my  present  safety." 

"  With  your  safety.  Master  Bridgenorth?"  said  the  Lady  Peveril ;  "  surelj',  I  could 
never  have  thought  that  it  was  in  danger  ! " 

"You  have  some  news,  then,  yet  to  learn,  madam,"  said  Major  Bridgenorth  ;  "  but 
you  will  hear,  in  the  course  of  to-morrow,  reasons  why  I  dare  not  appear  openly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  my  own  property,  and  wherefore  there  is  small  judgment  in  committing 
the  knowledge  of  my  present  residence  to  any  one  connected  with  Martindale  Castle." 

"  Master  Bridgenorth,"  said  the  lady,  "  you  were  in  former  times  prudent  and 
cautious — I  hope  you  have  been  misled  by  no  hasty  impression — by  no  rash  scheme — 
I  hope " 

"Pardon  my  interrui)ting  you,  madam,"  said  Bridgenorth.  "I  have  indeed  been 
changed — ay,  my  very  heart  within  me  hath  been  changed.  In  the  times  to  which  your 
ladyship  (so  called)  thinks  proper  to  refer,  I  was  a  man  of  this  world — bestowing  on  it 
all  my  thoughts — all  my  actions,  save  formal  observances — little  deeming  what  was  the 
duty  of  a  Christian  man,  and  how  ftir  his  self-denial  ought  to  extend — even  unto  his 
giving  all  as  if  he  gave  nothing.  Hence  I  thought  chiefly  on  carnal  things — on  the 
adding  of  field  to  field,  and  wealth  to  wealth — of  balancing  between  party  and  party — 
securing  a  friend  here,  without  losing  a  friend  there — But  Heaven  smote  me  for  my 
apostasy,  the  rather  that  I  abused  the  name  of  religion,  as  a  self-seeker,  and  a  most 
blinded  and  carnal  will-worshipper — But  I  thank  Him  who  hath  at  length  brought  me 
out  of  Egypt." 

In  our  day — although  we  have  many  instances  of  enthusiasm  among  us — we  miglit 
still  suspect  one  who  avowed  it  thus  suddenly  and  broadly,  of  hypocrisy,  or  of  insanity ; 
but,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  such  opinions  as  those  which  Bridgenorth 
expressed,  were  openly  pleaded,  as  the  ruling  motives  of  men's  actions.  The  sagacious 
Vane — the  brave  and  skilful  Harrison — were  men  who  acted  avowedly  under  the 
influence  of  such.  Lady  Peveril,  therefore,  was  more  grieved  than  surprised  at  the 
language  she  heard  Major  Bridgenorth  use,  and  reasonably  concluded,  that  the  society 
and  circumstances  in  which  he  might  lately  have  been  engaged,  had  blown  into  a  flame 
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the  spark  of  eccentricity  which  always  smouldered  in  his  bosom.  This  was  the  more 
probable,  considering  that  he  was  melancholy  by  constitution  and  descent — that  he  had 
been  unfortunate  in  several  particulars — and  that  no  passion  is  more  easily  nursed  by 
indulgence,  than  tlie  species  of  enthusiasm  of  wliich  he  now  shewed  tokens.  She 
therefore  answered  him  by  calmly  hoping,  "  That  the  expression  of  his  sentiments  had 
not  involved  him  in  suspicion  or  in  danger." 

"  In  suspicion,  madam?"  answered  the  Major; — "for  I  cannot  forbear  giving  to  you, 
such  is  the  strength  of  habit,  one  of  those  idle  titles  by  which  we  poor  potsherds  are 
wont,  in  our  pride,  to  denominate  each  other — I  walk  not  only  in  suspicion,  but  in  that 
degree  of  danger,  that,  were  your  husband  to  meet  me  at  this  instant— me,  a  native 
Englishman,  treading  on  my  own  lands — I  have  no  doubt  he  would  do  his  best  to 
ofi'er  uie  to  the  INIoloch  of  Roman  superstition,  who  now  rages  abroad  for  victim- 
among  God's  people." 

"  You  surprise  nie  by  your  language.  Major  Bridgenorth,"  said  the  lady,  who  now 
felt  ratlier  anxious  to  be  relieved  from  his  comi)any,  and  with  that  purpose  walked  on 
somewhat  hastily.     He  mended  his  pace,  liowever,  and  kept  close  by  her  side. 

"  Know  you  not,"  said  he,  "  that  Satan  hath  come  down  upon  earth  with  great  wrath, 
because  his  time  is  short  ?  The  next  heir  to  the  crown  is  an  avowed  Papist ;  and  who 
dare  assert,  save  sycophants  and  time-servers,  that  he  who  wears  it  is  not  equally  ready 
to  stoop  to  Rome,  were  he  not  kept  in  awe  by  a  few  noble  spirits  in  the  Commons' 
House?  You  believe  not  this — yet  in  my  solitary  and  midnight  walks,  when  I  thought 
on  your  kindness  to  the  dead  and  to  the  living,  it  was  my  prayer  that  I  might  have  the 
means  granted  to  warn  you — and  lo !  Heaven  hath  heard  me." 

"Major  Bridgenorth,"  said  Lady  Peveril,  "you  were  wont  to  be  moderate  in  these 
sentiments — comparatively  moderate,  at  least,  and  to  love  30ur  own  religion,  without 
hating  that  of  others." 

"  What  I  was  while  in  the  giill  of  bitterness  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity,  it  signfies 
not  to  recall,"  ans.vered  he.  "  I  was  then  like  to  Gallio,  wlio  cared  for  none  of  these 
things.  I  doted  on  creature-comforts — I  clung  to  worldly  honour  and  repute — my 
thoughts  were  earthwai-d — or  those  I  turned  to  Heaven  were  cold,  formal,  pharisaical 
meditations— I  brought  nothing  to  the  altar  save  straw  and  stubble.  Heaven  saw  need 
to  chastise  me  in  love — I  was  stript  of  all  tliat  I  clung  to  on  earth — my  world!}'  honour 
was  torn  from  me — I  went  forth  an  exile  from  the  home  of  my  fathers,  a  deprived  and 
desolate  man — a  baffled,  and  beaten,  and  dishonoured  man.  But  who  shall  find  out  the 
ways  of  Providence  ?  Such  were  the  means  by  which  I  was  chosen  forth  as  a  champion 
for  the  truth — holding  my  life  as  notliing,  if  thereby  that  may  be  advanced  But  this 
was  not  what  I  wished  to  speak  of.  Thou  hast  saved  the  earthly  life  of  my  child  —let 
me  save  the  eternal  welfare  of  yours." 

Lady  Peveril  was  silent.  They  were  now  approaching  the  point  where  the  avenue 
terminated  in  a  communication  with  a  public  road,  or  rather  pathway,  running  througli 
an  unenclosed  common  field ;  this  the  lady  had  to  prosecute  for  a  little  way,  until  a  turn 
of  the  path  gave  her  admittance  into  the  Park  of  Martindale.  She  now  felt  sincerely 
anxious  to  be  in  the  open  moonshine,  and  avoided  reply  to  Bridgenorth  that  she  might 
make  the  more  haste.  But  as  they  reached  the  junction  of  the  avenue  and  tlie  public  road, 
he  laid  his  hand  on  her  arm,  and  commanded  rather  than  requested  her  to  sto]).  She 
obeyed.  He  pointed  to  a  huge  oak,  of  the  largest  size,  which  grew  on  the  summit  of  a 
knoll  in  the  open  ground  wliich  terminated  the  avenue,  and  was  exactly  so  placed  as  to 
serve  for  a  termination  to  the  vista.  The  moonshine  without  the  avenue  was  so  strong, 
that,  amidst  the  flood  of  light  which  it  poured  on  the  venerable  tree,  they  could  easily 
discover,  from  the  shattered  state  of  the  boughs  on  one  side,  that  it  had  suffered  damage 
from  lightning.  "  Remember  you,"  he  .said,  "  when  we  last  looked  together  on  that  tree  ? 
I  liad  ridden  from  London,  and  brought  with  me  a  protection  from   tlie  coniiiiittce  for 
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your  husband ;  and  as  I  passed  the  spot — here  on  tliis  spot  where  we  now  stand,  you 
stood  with  my  lost  Alice — two — the  last  two  of  my  beloved  infonts  gambolled  before 
you.  I  leaped  from  my  horse — to  her  I  was  a  husband — to  those  a  father — to  yon  a 
welcome  and  revered  protector — "Wliat  am  I  now  to  any  one?"  He  pressed  his  luiiul 
on  his  brow,  and  groaned  in  agony  of  spirit. 

It  was  not  in  the  Lady  Peveril's  nature  to  hear  sorrow  without  an  attempt  at  con- 
solation. "  Master  Bridgenortli,"  she  said,  "  I  blame  no  man's  creed,  while  I  believe  and 
follow  my  own  ;  and  I  rejoice  that  in  yours  you  have  sought  consolation  for  temporal 
afflictions.  But  does  not  every  Christian  creed  teach  us  alike,  that  affliction  should 
soften  our  heart  ?  " 

"Ay,  woman,"  said  Bridgenortli,  sternly,  "as  the  lightning  which  shattered  yonder 
oak  hath  softened  its  trunk.  No  ;  the  seared  wood  is  the  titter  for  the  use  of  the 
workmen — the  hardened  and  the  dried-up  heart  is  that  which  can  best  bear  the  task 
imposed  by  these  dismal  times.  God  and  man  will  no  longer  endure  the  unbridled 
profligacy  of  the  dissolute — the  scoffing  of  the  profane — the  contempt  of  the  divine 
laws — the  infraction  of  human  rights.  The  times  demand  righters  and  avengers,  and 
there  will  be  no  want  of  them." 

"I  deny  not  the  existence  of  much  evil,"  said  Lady  Peveril,  compelling  herself  to 
answer,  and  beginning  at  the  same  time  to  walk  forward  ;  "  and  from  hearsay,  though  not, 
I  thank  Heaven,  from  observation,  I  am  convinced  of  the  wild  debauchery  of  the  times. 
But  let  us  trust  it  may  be  corrected  without  such  violent  remedies  as  you  hint  at. 
Surely  the  ruin  of  a  second  civil  war — though  I  trust  your  thoughts  go  not  that  dreadful 
length — were  at  best  a  desperate  alternative." 

"  Sharp,  but  sure,"  replied  Bridgenortli,  "  The  blood  of  the  Paschal  lamb  chased 
away  the  destroying  angel — the  sacrifices  offered  on  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah, 
stayed  the  pestilence.     Fire  and  sword  are  severe  remedies,  but  they  purge  and  purify." 

"  Alas  !  Major  Bridgenortli,"  said  the  lady,  "  wise  and  moderate  in  your  youth,  can 
you  have  adopted  in  your  advanced  life  the  thoughts  and  language  of  those  whom  you 
yourself  beheld  drive  themselves  and  the  nation  to  the  brink  of  ruin  ?" 

"  I  know  not  what  I  then  was — you  know  not  what  I  now  am,"  he  replied,  and  suddenly 
broke  off;  for  they  even  then  came  forth  into  the  open  light,  and  it  seemed  as  if,  feeling 
himself  under  the  lady's  eye,  he  was  disposed  to  soften  his  tone  and  his  language. 

At  the  first  distinct  view  which  she  had  of  his  person,  she  was  aware  that  he  was  armed 
with  a  short  sword,  a  poniaid,  and  pistols  at  his  belt — precautions  very  unusual  for  a  man 
who  formerly  had  seldom,  and  only  on  days  of  ceremony,  carried  a  walking  rapier,  though 
such  was  the  habitual  and  constant  practice  of  gentlemen  of  his  station  in  life.  There 
seemed  also  something  of  more  stern  determination  than  usual  in  his  air,  which  indeed 
had  always  been  rather  sullen  than  affable  ;  and  ere  she  could  repress  the  sentiment,  she 
could  not  help  saying,  "  Blaster  Bridgenortli,  you  are  indeed  changed." 

"  You  see  but  the  outward  man,"  he  replied  ;  "  the  change  within  is  yet  deeper.  But 
it  was  not  of  myself  that  I  desired  to  talli — I  have  already  said,  that  as  you  have  pre- 
served my  child  from  the  darkness  of  the  grave,  I  would  willingly  preserve  yours  from 
that  more  utter  darkness,  which,  I  fear,  hath   involved   the  path  and  walks  of  his  father." 

"  I  must  not  hear  this  of  Sir  Geoftrey,"  said  the  Lad3'  Peveril ;  "  I  must  bid  you  fare- 
well for  the  present;  and  when  we  again  meet  at  a  more  suitable  time,  I  will  at  least 
listen  to  your  advice  concerning  Julian,  although  I  should  not  perhaps  incline  to  it." 

"  That  more  suitable  time  may  never  come,"  replied  Bridgenorth.  "  Time  wanes, 
eternity  draws  nigh.  Hearken  I  it  is  said  to  be  your  purpose  to  send  the  young  Julian 
to  be  bred  up  in  yonder  bloody  island,  under  the  hand  of  your  kinswoman,  that  cruel 
murderess,  by  whom  was  done  to  death  a  man  more  worthy  of  vital  existence  than  any 
that  she  can  boast  among  her  vaunted  ancestry.  These  are  current  tidings — Are  they 
true  ?" 
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"  I  do  not  blame  you,  Master  Bridgenortb,  for  thinking  harshly  of  my  cousin  of  Derby," 
said  Lady  Peveril ;  "  nor  do  I  altogether  vindicate  the  rash  action  of  which  she  Imth 
been  guilty.  Nevertheless,  in  her  habitation,  it  is  my  husband's  opinion  and  my  own, 
that  Julian  may  be  trained  in  tlie  studies  and  accomplishments  becoming  his  rank,  along 
with  the  young  Earl  of  Derbj'." 

"  Under  the  curse  of  God,  and  the  blessing  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,"  said  Bridgenortb. 
"  You,  lady,  so  quick-sighted  in  matters  of  eartlily  prudence,  are  j-ou  blind  to  the  gigantic 
pace  at  whicii  Rome  is  moving  to  regain  this  country,  once  the  ricliest  gem  in  her  usurped 
tiara?  The  old  are  seduced  by  gold — the  youth  by  pleasure — tlie  weak  by  flattery — 
cowards  by  fear — and  the  courageous  by  ambition.  A  thousand  baits  for  eacli  taste,  and 
each  bait  concealing  the  same  deadly  hook." 

"  I  am  well  aware.  Master  Bridgenortb,"  said  Lady  Peveril,  "  that  my  kinswoman  is 
a  Catholic  ;*  but  her  son  is  educated  in  the  Church  of  England's  principles,  agreeably  to 
the  command  of  her  deceased  husband." 

"  Is  it  likely,"  answered  Bridgenortli,  "  tliat  she,  who  fears  not  shedding  the  blood  of 
the  righteous,  whether  on  the  field  or  scaffold,  will  regard  the  sanction  of  her  promise 
when  her  religion  bids  her  break  it  ?  Or,  if  she  does,  what  shaU  your  son  be  the  better, 
if  he  remain  in  the  mire  of  his  father  ?  AVbat  are  your  Episcopal  tenets  but  mere  Popery  ? 
save  that  ye  have  chosen  a  temporal  tyrant  for  your  Pope,  and  substitute  a  mangled  mass 
in  English  for  that  which  your  predecessors  pronounced  in  Latin. — But  w)iy  speak  I  of 
these  things  to  one  who  hath  ears,  indeed,  and  eyes,  }'et  cannot  see,  listen  to,  or  understand 
what  is  alone  worthy  to  be  heard,  seen,  and  known  ?  Pity  that  what  hath  been  wrought 
so  fair  and  exquisite  in  form  and  disposition,  should  be  yet  blind,  deaf,  and  ignorant,  like 
the  things  which  perish  ! " 

"  We  shall  not  agree  on  these  subjects,  Master  Bridgenortb,"  said  the  Lady,  anxious 
still  to  escape  from  this  strange  conference,  tliough  scarce  knowing  what  to  apprehend ; 
"  once  more,  I  must  bid  you  farewell." 

"  Stay  yet  an  instant,"  he  said,  again  laying  his  hartd  on  her  arm ;  "  I  would  stop  you 
if  I  saw  you  rushing  on  the  brink  of  an  actual  precipice — let  me  prevent  you  from  a 
danger  still  greater.  How  shall  I  work  upon  your  unbelieving  mind  ?  Shall  I  tell  you 
that  the  debt  of  bloodshed  yet  remains  a  debt  to  be  paid  by  the  bloody  house  of  Derby? 
And  wilt  thou  send  thy  son  to  be  among  those  from  whom  it  shall  be  exacted  ?" 

"  You  wish  to  alarm  me  in  vain.  Master  Bridgenortb,"  answered  the  lady  ;  "  what 
penalty  can  be  exacted  from  the  Countess,  for  an  action  which  I  have  already  called  a 
rash  one,  has  been  long  since  levied." 

"  You  deceive  yourself,"  retorted  he,  sternly.  "  Tiiink  you  a  paltry  sum  of  money,  given 
to  be  wasted  on  the  debaucheries  of  Cliarles,  can  atone  for  the  deatli  of  such  a  man  as 
Christian — a  man  precious  alike  to  heaven  and  to  earth  ?  Not  on  such  terms  is  tlie  blood 
of  the  righteous  to  be  poured  forth  !  Every  hour's  delay  is  numbered  down  as  adding 
interest  to  the  grievous  debt,  which  will  one  day  be  required  from  that  bloodthirsty 
woman." 

At  lliis  moment  the  distant  tread  of  horses  was  heard  on  the  road  on  wliicli  they  held 
this  singular  dialogue.  liridgenorth  listened  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  Forget  tiiat  you 
have  seen  me — name  not  my  name  to  your  nearest  or  dearest — lock  my  counsel  in  j'our 
breast — profit  by  it,  and  it  shall  be  well  witli  jou." 

So  saying,  he  turned  from  lier,  and  plunging  throiigli  a  gaj)  in  tlie  fence,  regained  tlie 
cover  of  his  own  wood,  along  which  the  path  still  led. 

The  noise  of  liorses  advancing  at  full  trot,  now  came  nearer ;  and  Lady  Peveril  was 
aware  of  several  riders,  whose  forms  rose  indistinctly  on  the  summit  of  the  rising  ground 
behind  her.      She  became  also  visible  to  them  ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  foremost  made 

'  I  have  claewhcre  noticed  that  this  is  a  deviation  from  the  truth— Cliarlotlc,  Countess  of  Derby,  was  a  Huguenot. 
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towards  her  at  increased  speed,  cliallenging  her  as  they  advanced  with  the  cry  of  "  Stand  ! 
Wlio  goes  there  ?"  The  foremost  who  came  up,  however,  exclaimed,  "  Mercy  on  us,  if  it 
be  not  my  hidy  !"  and  Lady  Peveril,  at  the  same  moment,  recognized  one  of  lier  own 
servants.  Her  liusband  rode  up  immediately  afterwards,  with,  "  IIow  now.  Dame 
Margaret  ?     "What  makes  you  abroad  so  far  from  home  and  at  an  hour  so  late  ?  " 

Lady  Peveril  mentioned  her  visit  at  the  cottage,  but  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  say 
aught  of  having  seen  Major  Bridgenorth  ;  afraid,  it  may  be,  that  her  husband  might  be 
displeased  with  that  incident. 

"  Charity  is  a  fine  thing  and  a  fair,"  answered  Sir  Geoffrey  ;  "  but  I  must  tell  you, 
you  do  ill,  dame,  to  wander  about  the  country  like  a  quack-salver,  at  the  call  of  every 
old  woman  who  has  a  colic-fit ;  and  at  this  time  of  night  especially,  and  when  the  land 
is  so  unsettled  besides." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  it  is  so,"  said  the  lady.     "  I  had  heard  no  such  news." 

'■  News  ?"  repeated  Sir  Geoffrey;  "  why,  here  has  a  new  plot  broken  out  among  the 
Roundheads,  worse  than  Yenner's  by  a  butt's  length;*  and  who  should  be  so  deep  in  it 
as  our  old  neighbour  Bridgenorth?  There  is  search  for  him  everywhere;  and  I  promise 
you,  if  he  is  found,  he  is  like  to  pay  old  scores." 

"  Then  I  am  sure,  I  trust  he  will  not  be  found,"  said  Lady  Peveril. 

"  Do  you  so?"  replied  Sir  Geoffrey.  "Now  I,  on  my  part,  hope  that  he  will;  and 
it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  he  be  not ;  for  which  effect  I  will  presently  ride  down  to 
Moultrassie,  and  make  strict  search,  according  to  my  duty;  there  shall  neither  rebel  nor 
traitor  earth  so  near  Martindale  Castle,  that  I  will  assure  them.  And  you,  my  lady,  be 
pleased  for  once  to  dispense  with  a  pillion,  and  get  up,  as  you  have  done  before,  behind 
Saunders,  who  shall  convey  you  safe  home." 

The  lady  obeyed  in  silence ;  indeed,  she  did  not  dare  to  trust  her  voice  in  an  attempt 
to  reply,  so  much  was  she  disconcerted  with  the  intelligence  she  had  just  heard. 

She  rode  behind  the  groom  to  the  Castle,  where  she  awaited  in  great  anxiety  the 
return  of  her  husband.  He  came  back  at  length  ;  but,  to  her  great  relief,  without  any 
prisoner.  He  then  explained  more  fully  than  his  haste  had  before  permitted,  that  an 
express  had  come  down  to  Chesterfield,  with  news  from  Court  of  a  proposed  insurrection 
amongst  the  old  Commonwealth  men,  especially  those  who  had  served  in  the  army  ;  and 
that  Bridgenorth,  said  to  be  lurking  in  Derbyshire,  was  one  of  the  principal  conspirators. 

After  some  time,  this  report  of  a  conspiracy  seemed  to  die  away  like  many  others  of 
that  period.  The  warrants  were  recalled,  but  nothing  more  was  seen  or  heard  of  Major 
Bridgenorth  ;  although  it  is  probable  he  might  safely  enough  have  shewn  himself  as  openly 
as  many  did  who  lay  under  the  same  circumstances  of  suspicion. f 

*  Tlie  celebrated  insurrection  of  the  Anabaptists  and  Fifth  Monarchy  men  in  London,  in  the  year  1661. 

t  It  is  naturally  to  be  supposed,  that  the  twenty  years'  triumph  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  violence  towards  the  malign  ants,  as 
they  were  wont  to  call  the  Cavaliers,  had  generated  many  grudges  and  feuds  in  almost  every  neighbourhood,  which  the 
victorious  royalists  failed  not  to  act  upon,  so  soon  as  the  Restoration  gave  them  a  superiority.  Captain  Hodgson,  a  par- 
liamentary officer  who  wrote  his  own  memoirs,  gives  us  many  instances  of  this.  I  shall  somewhat  compress  his  long-winded 
account  of  his  sufferings. 

"  It  was  after  the  King's  return  to  London,  one  night  a  parcel  of  armed  men  comes  to  myhouseatCoalley  Hall,  near  Halifax, 
and  in  an  unseasonable  hour  in  the  night  demands  entrance,  and  my  servants  having  some  discourse  with  them  on  the 
outside,  they  gave  threatening  language,  and  put  their  pistols  in  at  the  window.  My  ^vife  being  with  child,  I  ordered  the  doors 
to  be  opened,  and  they  came  in.  After  they  had  presented  a  pistol  to  my  breast,  they  shewed  me  their  authority  to 
apprehend  me  under  the  hands  and  seals  of  two  knights  and  deputy-lieutenants,  '  for  speaking  treasonable  words  against  the 
King.'"  The  ci-devant  captain  was  conveyed  to  prison  at  Bradford,  and  bail  refused.  His  prosecutor  proved  to  be  one 
Daniel  Lyster,  brother  to  the  peace-officer  who  headed  the  troop  for  his  apprehension.  It  seems  that  the  prisoner  Hodgson 
had  once  in  former  days  bound  over  to  his  good  behaviour  this  Daniel  Lyster,  then  accused  of  adultery  and  other  debauched 
habits.  "  After  the  King  came  in,"  says  Hodgson,  "  this  man  meets  me,  and  demands  the  names  of  those  that  informed  against 
him,  and  a  copy  of  their  information.  I  told  him  that  the  business  was  over,  and  that  it  was  not  reasonable  to  rip  up  old 
troubles,  on  which  he  threatened  me,  and  said  he  would  have  them.  'The  sun,'  he  said,  'now  shines  on  our  side  of  the 
hedge.'  "  Such  being  his  accuser,  Hodgson  was  tried  for  having  said,  "  There  is  a  crown  provided,  but  the  King  will  never  wear 
it;"  to  which  was  added,  that  he  alleged  he  had  "never  been  a  turncoat, — never  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  never  would 
do."  Little  or  no  part  of  the  charge  was  proved,  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  sllewn,  that  the  prosecutor  had  been  heard  to 
say,  that  if  times  ever  changed,  he  would  sit  on  Hodgson's  skirts.  In  fine,  Hodgson  escaped  for  five  months'  imprisonment, 
about  thirty  pounds  expenses,  and  the  necessity  of  swallowing  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  bitter 
pill. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  1662,  Captain  Hodgson  was  again  arrested  in  a  summary  manner  by  one  Peebles,  an  attorney. 
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About  this  time  also.  Lady  Peveril,  with  many  tears,  took  a  temporary  leave  of  her 
son  Julian,  who  was  sent,  as  had  long  been  intended,  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  the 
education  of  the  young  Earl  of  Derby.  Although  the  boding  words  of  Bridgenorth 
sometimes  occurred  to  Lady  Peveril's  mind,  she  did  not  suffer  them  to  weigh  with  her  in 
opposition  to  the  advantages  which  the  patronage  of  the  Countess  of  Derby  secured  to 
her  son. 

The  plan  seemed  to  be  in  every  respect  successful;  and  when,  from  time  to  time,  Julian 
visited  the  house  of  his  father.  Lady  Peveril  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  him,  on  every 
occasion,  improved  in  person  and  in  manner,  as  well  as  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  more 
solid  acquirements.  In  process  of  time,  he  became  a  gallant  and  aecomphshed  vouth, 
and  travelled  for  some  time  upon  the  continent  with  the  young  Earl.  This  v.-as  the 
more  especially  necessary  for  the  enlarging  of  their  acquaintance  with  the  world  ;  because 
the  Countess  had  never  appeared  in  London,  or  at  the  Court  of  King  Cliarles,  since  her 
flight  to  the  Isle  of  Man  in  1660 ;  but  had  resided  in  solitary  and  aristocratic  state, 
alternately  on  her  estates  in  England  and  in  that  island. 

This  had  given  to  the  education  of  both  the  young  men,  otherwise  as  excellent  as  the 
best  teachers  could  render  it,  something  of  a  narrow  and  restricted  character  ;  but  though 
the  disposition  of  the  young  Earl  was  lighter  and  more  volatile  than  that  of  Julian,  both 
the  one  and  the  other  had  profited,  in  a  considerable  degree,  by  the  opportunities  afforded 
tliem.  It  was  Lady  Derby's  strict  injunction  to  her  son,  now  returning  from  the  con- 
tinent, that  he  should  not  appear  at  the  Court  of  Charles.  But  having  been  for  some 
time  of  age,  he  did  not  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  obey  her  iu  this  particular  ;  and 
had  remained  for  some  time  in  London,  partaking  the  pleasures  of  the  gay  Court  there, 
with  all  the  ardour  of  a  young  man  bred  up  in  compai'ative  seclusion. 

In  order  to  reconcile  the  Countess  to  this  transgression  of  her  authority,  (for  lie  con- 
tinued to  entertain  for  her  the  profound  respect  in  which  he  had  been  educated,)  Lord 
Derby  agreed  to  make  a  long  sojourn  with  her  in  her  favourite  island,  which  he  aban- 
doned almost  entirely  to  her  management. 

Julian  Peveril  had  spent  at  Martiudale  Castle  a  good  deal  of  the  time  which  his  friend 
had  bestowed  in  London ;  and  at  the  period  to  which,  passing  over  many  years,  our 
story  has  arrived,  as  it  were,  'per  saltum,  they  were  both  living  as  the  Countess's  guests, 
in  the  Castle  of  llushin,  in  the  venerable  kingdom  of  Man. 

quarter-master  to  Sir  John  Armytage's  troop  of  horsc-militia.  witli  about  twelve  other  Cavaliers,  who  used  him  rudely,  called 
him  rebel  and  traitor,  and  seemed  to  wish  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him,  upon  which  he  demauded  lo  see  their  authority.  Peebles 
laid  his  hand  on  his  sword,  and  told  him  it  was  better  autliority  than  any  ever  granted  by  Cromwell.  They  suffered  him, 
however,  to  depart,  which  he  partly  owed  to  the  valour  of  his  landlady,  who  sate  down  at  the  table-end  betwixt  him  and 
danger,  and  kept  his  antagonist  at  some  distance. 

He  was  afterwards  accused  of  having  assembled  some  troopers,  from  his  having  been  accidentally  seen  riding  with  a  soldier, 
from  which  accusation  he  also  escaped.  Finally,  he  fell  imder  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  a  plot,  of  which  the  scene  is 
called  Sowerby.    On  this  charge  he  is  not  explicit,  but  the  grand  jury  found  the  bill  ignoramus. 

After  this  the  poor  Roundhead  was  again  repeatedly  accused  and  arrested ;  and  the  last  occasion  we  shall  notice  occurred  on 
1  lUi  September,  1662,  when  be  was  disarmed  by  his  old  friend  Mr.  Peebles,  at  the  head  of  a  party.  He  demanded  to  see  the 
warrant;  on  which  he  was  answered  as  formerly  by  the  quarter-master  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword-hilt,  saying  it  was  abetter 
order  than  Oliver  used  to  give.  At  length  a  warrant  was  produced,  and  Hodgson  submitring  to  the  search,  they  took  from 
his  dwelling-house  better  than  20/.  value  in  fowling-pieces,  pistols,  muskets,  carbines,  and  such  like.  A  quarrel  ensued 
about  his  buff-coat,  which  Hodgson  refused  to  deliver,  alleging  they  had  no  autliority  to  take  his  wearing-apparel.  Tothishc 
remained  constant,  even  upon  the  personal  threats  of  Sir  John  Armytage,  who  called  him  rebel  and  traitor,  and  said,  **  if  I 
did  not  send  the  buff-coat  with  all  speed,  he  would  commit  me  to  jail.  I  told  him,"  says  Hodgson,  "  I  was  no  rebel,  and  he 
did  not  well  to  call  me  so  before  these  soldiers  and  gentlemen,  to  make  me  the  mark  for  every  one  to  shoot  at."  The  buff-coat 
was  then  peremptorily  demanded,  and  at  length  seized  by  open  force.  One  of  Sir  John  Armytage's  brethren  wore  it  for  many 
years  after,  making  good  Prince  Henry's  obsen-ation,  that  a  buff  jerkin  is  a  most  sweet  robe  of  durance.  An  agent  of  Sir 
John's  came  to  compound  for  this  garment  of  proof.  Hodgson  says  he  would  not  have  taken  ten  pounds  for  it.  Sir  John 
would  have  given  about  four,  but  insisting  on  the  owner's  receipt  for  the  money,  which  its  former  possessor  was  unwilling 
to  grant,  the  tory  magistrate  kept  boUi  sides,  and  Hodgson  never  received  satisfaction. 

We  will  not  prosecute  Mr.  Hodgson's  tale  of  petty  grievances  any  farther.  Enough  has  been  said  to  display  the  melancholy 
picture  of  the  country  after  the  civil  war,  and  to  shew  the  state  of  irritability  and  oppression  which  must  have  extended  itself 
over  the  face  of  England,  since  there  was  scarcely  a  county  in  which  battles  had  not  been  fought,  and  deep  injuries  sustained, 
during  the  ascendancy  of  the  Roundlieads,  which  were  not  afterwards  retaliated  by  the  vengeance  of  Uic  Cavaliers. 
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Mona — long  hid  from  those 


^f^'^irt)%  HE  Isle  of  Man,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  very  different, 
ic)H-.v4^/\  *®  ^  place  of  residence,  from  what  it  is  now.  Men  had  not  then  discovered 
A^fii^^  its  merit  as  a  place  of  occasional  refuge  from  the  storms  of  life,  and  the 
society  to  be  there  met  with  was  of  a  very  uniform  tenor.  There  were  no 
smart  fellows,  whom  fortune  had  tumbled  from  the  seat  of  their  barouches — no 
plucked  pigeons  or  winged  rooks — no  disappointed  speculators — no  ruined  miners — in 
short,  no  one  worth  talking  to.  The  society  of  the  island  was  linuted  to  the  natives 
themselves,  and  a  few  merchants,  who  lived  by  contraband  trade.  Tlie  amusements 
were  rare  and  monotonous,  and  the  mercurial  young  Earl  was  soon  heartily  tired 
of  his  dominions.  The  islanders  also,  become  too  wise  for  happiness,  had  lost  relish 
for  the  harmless  and  somewhat  childish  sports  in  which  their  simple  ancestors  had  in- 
dulged themselves  May  was  no  longer  ushered  in  by  the  imaginary  contest  between  the 
Queen  of  returning  winter  and  advancing  spring  ;  the  listeners  no  longer  sympathized 
with  the  lively  music  of  the  followers  of  the  one,  or  the  discordant  sounds  with  which  the 
other  asserted  a  more  noisy  claim  to  attention.  Christmas,  too,  closed,  and  the  steeples 
no  longer  jangled  forth  a  dissonant  peal.  The  wren,  to  seek  for  which  used  to  be  the  sport 
dedicated  to  the  holytide,  was  left  unpursued  and  unslain.  Party  spirit  had  come  among 
these  simple  people,  and  destroyed  their  good-humour,  while  it  left  them  tlieir  ignorance. 
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Even  the  races,  a  sport  generally  interesting  to  people  of  all  ranks,  were  no  longer  per- 
formed, because  they  were  no  longer  interesting.  The  gentlemen  were  divided  by  ft'uds 
hitherto  unknown,  and  each  seemed  to  hold  it  scorn  to  be  pleased  with  the  same  diversions 
that  amused  those  of  the  opposite  faction.  The  hearts  of  both  parties  revolted  from  the 
recollection  of  former  days,  when  all  was  peace  among  them,  when  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
now  slaughtered,  used  to  bestow  the  prize,  and  Christian,  since  so  vindictively  executed, 
started  horses  to  add  to  the  amusement.* 


*  Waldron  mentions  the  two  popular  festivities  in  the  Isle  of  Man  which  are  alluded  to  in  the  text,  and  vestiges  of  them 
arc,  1  believe,  still  to  be  traced  in  this  singular  island.  The  Contest  of  Winter  and  Summer  seems  directly  derived  from  the 
Scandinavians,  long  the  masters  in  Man,  as  Olaus  I^Ia^us  mentions  a  similar  festival  among  the  northern  nations.  On  the 
first  of  May,  he  says,  "  the  countrj'  is  divided  into  two  bands,  the  captain  of  one  of  which  hath  the  name  and  appearance  of 
Winter,  is  clothed  in  skins  of  beasts,  and  he  and  his  band  armed  with  hre  forks.  They  fling  about  ashes,  by  way  of  prolonging 
the  reign  of  Winter;  while  another  band,  whose  captain  is  called  Florro,  represents  Spring,  with  green  boughs,  such  as  tlie 
season  offers.  These  parties  skirmish  in  sport,  and  the  mimic  contest  concludes  with  a  general  feast." — History  0/  the 
Northern  Nations  by  Glaus,  book  xv.  chap.  2. 
Waldron  gives  an  account  of  a  festival  in  Wales,  exactly  similar; 

"  In  almost  all  the  great  parishes,  they  choose  from  among  the  daughters  of  the  most  wealthy  farmers,  a  young  maid,  for 
the  Queen  of  May.  She  is  drest  in  the  gayest  and  best  manner  they  can,  and  is  attended  by  about  twenty  otlicrs,  who  are  called 
maids  of  honour.  She  has  also  a  young  man,  who  is  her  captain,  and  has  under  his  command  a  good  number  of  inferior 
officers.  In  opposition  to  her,  is  the  Queen  of  Winter,  who  is  a  man  drest  in  woman's  clothes,  with  woollen  hoods,  fur  tippets, 
and  loaded  with  the  warmest  and  heaviest  habits,  one  upon  another;  in  the  same  manner  are  those,  who  represent  her 
attendants,  drest ;  nor  is  she  without  a  captain  and  troop  for  her  defence.  Both  being  equipt  as  proper  emblems  of  the  beauty 
of  the  spring,  and  the  deformity  of  the  winter,  they  set  forth  from  their  respective  quarters,  the  one  preceded  by  violins  and 
flutes,  the  other  with  the  rough  music  of  the  tongs  and  cleavers.  Uoth  companies  march  till  they  meet  on  a  common,  and  tlien 
their  trains  engage  in  a  mock  battle.  If  the  Queen  of  Winter's  forces  get  the  better,  so  far  as  to  take  the  Queen  of  May 
prisoner,  she  is  ransomed  for  as  much  as  pays  the  expenses  of  the  day.  After  this  ceremony,  Winter  and  her  company  retire, 
and  divert  themselves  in  a  barn,  and  the  others  remain  on  the  green,  where  having  danced  a  considerable  time,  they  conclude 
the  evening  with  a  feast ;  the  queen  at  one  table  with  her  maids,  the  captain  with  his  troop  at  another.  There  areseldom  less 
than  fiCty  or  sixty  persons  at  each  board,  but  not  more  than  three  or  four  knives.  Christmas  is  ushered  in  with  a  form 
much  less  meaning,  and  more  infinitely  fatiguing.  On  the  24th  of  December,  towards  evening,  all  the  servants  in  general  have 
a  holiday;  they  go  not  to  bed  all  night,  but  ramble  about  till  the  bells  ring  in  all  the  churches,  which  is  at  twelve  o'clock; 
prayers  being  over,  they  go  to  hunt  the  wren,  and  after  having  found  one  of  thtsc  poor  birds,  they  kill  her,  and  lay  her  on  a 
bier  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  bringing  her  to  the  parish  church,  and  burj-ing  her  with  a  whimsical  kind  of  solemnity, 
singing  dirges  over  her  in  the  Manx  language,  which  they  call  her  knell ;  after  which  Christmas  begins.  There  is  not  a  barn 
unoccupied  tlie  whole  twelve  days,  every  parish  hiring  fiddlers  at  the  public  charge ;  and  all  the  youth,  nay,  sometimes  people 
well  advanced  in  years,  making  no  scruple  to  be  among  these  nocturnal  dancers." — Waldron's  Description  0/  tlic  Isle  of 
Man,  folio,  1731. 

Witli  regard  to  horse-racing  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  I  am  furnished  with  a  certified  copy  of  the  rules  on  which  that  sport  was 
conducted,  under  the  permission  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in  which  the  curious  may  see  that  a  descendant  of  the  unfortunate 
Christian  entered  a  horse  for  the  prize.     I  am  indebted  for  this  curiosity  to  my  kind  friend  the  learned  Dr.  Dibdin. 

Articles  for  the  plate  which  is  to  be  run  for  in  i/ie  said  island,  being  of  the  value  of  five  pounds  sterling,  (the 
fashion  included,)  given  by  the  Right  Honourable  William  Karl  of  Derby,  Lord  of  the  said  Isle,  ^c. 
"  1*/.  The  said  plate  is  to  be  run  for  upon  the  2Sth  day  of  July,  in  cuery  year,  whiles  his  honour  is  pleased  to  allow  the  same, 

(being  the  day  of  the  nativity  of  the  Honourable  James  Lord  Strange,)  except  it  happen  upon  a  Sunday,  and  if  soc,  the 

said  plate  is  to  be  run  for  upon  the  day  following. 
"  2d.  That  noe  horse,  gelding,  or  mair,  shall  be  admitted  to  run  for  the  said  plate,  but  such  as  was  foaled  within  the  said 

island,  or  in  the  Calfe  of  Mann. 
"  3d.  That  euery  horse,  gelding,  or  mair,  that  is  designed  to  run,  shall  be  entred  at  or  before  the  viiijth  day  of  July,  with 

his  master's  name  and  his  owne,  if  he  be  generally  knowne  by  any,  or  els  his  collour,  and  whether  horse,  mair,  or  gelding, 

and  that  to  be  done  at  the  x  comprs.  office,  by  the  cleark  of  the  rolls  for  the  time  being. 
"  I/A.  That  eucry  person  that  puts  in  either  horse,  mair,  or  gelding,  shall,  at  the  time  of  their  entring,  depositt  the  sumc  of 

fiue  shiU.  apiece  into  the  hands  of  the  said  cleark  of  the  rolls,  which  is  to  goe  towards  the  augmenting  of  the  plate  for 

the  year  following,  besides  one  sbill.  apiece  to  be  giuen  by  them  to  the  said  cleark  of  the  rolls,  for  entring  tlicir  names 

and  engrossing  these  articles. 
"5th.  That  euer>'  horse,  mair,  or  gelding,  shall  carry  horseman's  weight,  that 'is  to  sar,  ten  stone  weight,  at  fourteen  pounds 

to  each  stone,  besides  sadle  and  bridle. 
"G/A.  That  euery  horse,  mair,  or  gelding,  shall  haue  a  person  for  its  tryer,  to  be   named  by  the  owner  of  the  said   horse, 

mair,  or  gelding,  which  tryers  are  to  have  the  comand  of  the  scales  and  weights,  and  to  see  that  euery  rider  doc  carry 

full  weight,  according  as  is  mcncioncd  in  tlie  foregoeing  article,  and  especially  that  Oie  wining  rider  be  soc  witli  the 

usual!  allowance  of  one  pound  for . 

*'  7th.  That  a  person  be  assigned  by  the  tryers  to  start  the  runinge  horses,  who  are  to  run  for  the  said  plate,  betwixt  the  hewers 

of  one  and  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon. 
'*  8/A.    That  euery  rider  shall  leave  the  two  first  powlcs  which  are  sett  upp  in  Macybreas  close,  in  this  maner  following, 

that  is  to  say,  the  first  of  the  said  two  powlcs  upon  his  right  hand,  and  the  other  upon  his  left  hand ;  and  tlie  two  powles 

by  the  rockes  arc  to  be  left  upon  the  left  hand  likewise ;  and  the  fifth  powle,  which  is  sett  up  at  tjie  lower  end  of  Uie  Conney- 

warren,  to  be  left  alsoe  upon  the  left  hand,  and  soc  the  turning  i)owle  next  to  Wm.  Loorcyes  house  to  be  left  in  like 

maner  upon  the  left  hand,  and  the  other  two  powles,  leading  to  the  ending  powle,  to  bo  left  upon  the  right  hand ;  all 

which  powlcs  are  to  be  left  by  the  riders  as  aforesaid,  excepting  only  the  distance-powle,  which  may  be  rid  on  either  hand, 

at  the  discrccion  of  the  rider."  &c.  &c.  Src. 

July  H/A,  I6S7. 
"  The  names  of  the  persons  who  have  entered  their  horses  to  run  for  the  within  plate  for  this  present  year,  lfi87. 
"  Ro.  Hcywood,  Ksq.,  Governor  of  this  Isle,  hath  entered  ane  bay-gelding,  called  by  the  name  of  Loggerhead, 

and  hath  deposited  towards  the  augmenting  of  the  plate  for  the  next  year £00    05    00 

"  Captain  Tho.  Hudlston  hath  entred  one  white  gelding,  called  Snowball,  and  hath  depositted, 00    05     00 


v:) 
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■  Julian  was  seated  in  the  deep  recess  which  led  to  a  latticed  window  of  the  old  Castle; 
and,  with  his  arms  crossed,  and  an  air  of  profound  contemplation,  was  surveying  the  long 
perspective  of  ocean,  which  rolled  its  successive  waves  up  to  the  foot  of  the  rock  on 
which  the  ancient  pile  is  founded.  The  Earl  was  suffering  under  the  infliction  of  ennui 
— now  looking  into  a  volume  of  Homer — now  whistling — now  swinging  on  his  chair  — 
now  traversing  the  room — till,  at  length,  his  attention  became  swallowed  up  in  admiration 
of  the  tranquillity  of  his  companion. 

"  King  of  Men  ! "  he  said,  repeating  the  favourite  epithet  by  which  Homer  describes 
Agamemnon, — "I  trust,  for  the  old  Greek's  sake,  he  had  a  merrier  office  than  being 
King  of  Man — Most  philosophical  Julian,  will  nothing  rouse  thee — not  even  a  bad  pun 
on  my  own  royal  dignity  ?" 

"  I  wish  you  would  be  a  little  more  the  King  in  Man,"  said  Julian,  starting  from  his 
reverie,  "  and  then  you  would  find  more  amusement  in  your  dominions." 

"  What !  dethrone  tliat  royal  Semiramis  my  mother,"  said  the  young  lord,  "  who  has 
as  much  pleasure  in  playing  Queen  as  if  she  were  a  real  Sovereign  ? — I  wonder  you  can 
give  me  such  counsel." 

"  Your  mother,  as  you  well  know,  my  dear  Derby,  would  be  delighted,  did  you  take 
any  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  island." 

"  Ay,  truly,  she  would  permit  me  to  be  King  ;  but  she  would  choose  to  remain  Viceroy 
over  me.  Why,  she  would  only  gain  a  subject  the  more,  by  my  converting  my  spare 
time,  which  is  so  very  valuable  to  me,  to  the  cares  of  royalty.  No,  no,  Julian,  she 
thinks  it  power,  to  direct  all  the  affairs  of  these  poor  Manxmen  ;  and,  thinkiiig  it  power, 
she  finds  it  pleasure.  T  shall  not  interfere,  unless  she  hold  a  high  court  of  justice  again. 
I  cannot  afford  to  pay  another  fine  to  my  brother,  King  Charles — But  I  forget — this  is 
a  sore  point  with  you." 

"  With  the  Countess,  at  least,"  replied  Julian  ;  "  and  I  wonder  you  will  speak  of  it." 

"  Why,  I  bear  no  malice  against  the  poor  man's  memory  any  more  than  yourself, 
though  I  have  not  the  same  reasons  for  holding  it  in  veneration,"  replied  the  Earl  of 
Derby ;  "  and  yet  I  have  some  respect  for  it  too.  I  remember  their  bringing  him  out  to 
die — It  was  the  first  holiday  I  ever  had  in  my  life,  and  I  heartily  wish  it  had  been  on 
some  other  account." 

"  I  would  rather  hear  you  speak  of  any  thing  else,  my  lord,"  said  Julian. 

"  Why,  there  it  goes,"  answered  the  Earl ;  "  whenever  I  talk  of  any  thing  that  puts 
you  on  your  mettle,  and  warms  your  blood,  that  runs  as  cold  as  a  merman's — to  use  a 
simile  of  this  happy  island — hey  pass !  you  press  me  to  change  the  subject. — Well,  what 
shall  we  talk  of? — O  Julian,  if  you  had  not  gone  down  to  earth  yourself  among  the 
castles  and  caverns  of  Derbyshire,  we  should  have  had  enough  of  delicious  topics — the 
playhouses,  Julian — Both  the  King's  house  and  tlie  Duke's — Louis's  establishment  is  a 
jest  to  them  ; — and  the  Ring  in  the  Park,  which  beats  the  Corso  at  Naples — and  the 
beauties,  who  beat  the  whole  world  !" 

"  I  am  very  willing  to  hear  you  speak  on  the  subject,  my  lord,"  answered  Julian  ; 

"  Mr.  William  Faigler  hath  entred  his  gray  gelding,  called  the  Gray-Carraine,  and  depositted,       00     05     00 

"  Mr.  Nicho.  Williams  hath  entred  one  gray  stone  horse,  called  the  Yorkshire  gray,  and  depositted 00     05     00 

"  Mr.  Demster  Christian  hath  entred  one  gelding,  called  the  Dapple-gray,  and  hath  depossitted, 00     05     00 

"  Memob.indcw,  "  28«  July,  1087. 

"  That  this  day  the  above  plate  was  run  for  by  the  fore-raencioned  horse,  and  the  same  was  fairly  won  by  the  right  wor- 
shipful governor's  horse  at  the  two  first  heates. 

"  ir/ft  August,  1C88. 
"  Received  this  day  the  above  ,  which  1  a7n  to  pay  to  my  master  to  augment  y**  plate,  by  me, 

"John  Wood. 

"  It  is  my  good-will  and  pleasure  yt  ye  2  prizes  formerly  granted  (by  me)  for  hors  runing  and  shouting,  shall  continue  as 
they  did,  to  be  run,  or  shot  for,  and  soe  to  continue  dureing  my  good-will  and  pleasure.  Given  under  my  hand  att  Lathom, 
ye  12  of  Julv,  1G09. 

"  Derby. 
"To  my  governor's  deputy-governor,  andy^ 
rest  of  my  officers  in  my  Isle  of  Man. 
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"  the  less  I  liave  seen  of  the  London  world  myself,  the  more  I  am  likely  to  be  amused  by 
your  account  of  it." 

"  Ay,  my  friend — but  where  to  begin  ? — with  the  wit  of  Buckingham,  and  Sedley, 
and  Etherege,  or  with  the  grace  of  Harry  Jermyn — the  courtesy  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, or  with  the  loveliness  of  La  Belle  Hamilton —  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond — of 
Lady ,  the  person  of  Roxalana,  the  smart  humour  of  ilrs.  Nelly " 

"  Or  what  say  you  to  the  bewitching  sorceries  of  Lady  Cynthia?"  demanded  his 
companion. 

"  Faith,  I  would  have  kept  these  to  myself,"  said  the  Earl,  "  to  follow  your  prudent 
example.  But  since  you  ask  me,  I  fairly  own  I  cannot  tell  what  to  say  of  them ;  only 
I  think  of  them  twenty  times  as  often  as  all  the  beauties  I  have  spoken  of.  And  yet  she 
is  neither  tlie  twentieth  part  so  beautiful  as  the  plainest  of  these  Court  beauties,  nor  so 
witty  as  the  dullest  I  have  named,  nor  so  modish — that  is  the  great  matter — as  the  most 
obscure.  I  cannot  tell  what  makes  me  dote  on  her,  except  that  she  is  as  capricious  as 
her  whole  sex  put  together." 

"  That  I  should  think  a  small  recommendation,"  answered  his  companion. 

"  Small,  do  you  term  it,"  replied  the  Earl,  "  and  write  yourself  a  brotiier  of  the  angle? 
Why,  which  like  you  best?  to  pull  a  dead  strain  on  a  miserable  gudgeon,  which  you 
draw  ashore  by  main  force,  as  the  fellows  here  tow  in  their  fishing-boats — or  a  lively 
salmon,  that  makes  your  rod  crack,  and  your  line  whistle  —  plays  you  ten  thousand 
mischievous  pranks — wearies  your  heart  out  with  hopes  and  fears — and  is  only  laid 
panting  on  the  bank,  after  you  have  shewn  the  most  unmatchable  display  of  skill, 
patience,  and  dexterity  ? — But  I  see  you  ha\e  a  mind  to  go  on  angling  after  your  own 
old  fashion.  Off  laced  coat,  and  on  brown  jerkin  ; — lively  colours  scare  fish  in  the  sober 
waters  of  the  Isle  of  Man  ; — faith,  in  London  you  will  catch  few,  unless  the  bait  glistens 
a  little.  But  you  are  going  ? — well,  good  luck  to  you.  I  will  take  to  the  barge  ; — the 
sea  and  wind  are  less  inconstant  than  the  tide  you  have  embarked  on." 

"  You  have  learned  to  say  all  these  smart  things  in  London,  my  lord,"  answered  Julian; 
"  but  we  shall  have  you  a  penitent  for  them,  if  Lady  Cynthia  be  of  my  mind.  Adieu, 
and  pleasure  till  we  meet." 

The  young  men  parted  accordingly ;  and  while  the  Earl  betook  him  to  his  pleasure 
voyage,  Julian,  as  his  friend  had  prophesied,  assumed  the  di-ess  of  one  who  means  to 
amuse  himself  with  angling.  The  hat  and  feather  were  exchanged  for  a  cap  of  gray 
cloth ;  the  deeply-laced  cloak  and  doublet  for  a  simple  jacket  of  the  same  colour,  with 
hose  conforming  ;  and  finally,  with  rod  in  hand,  and  pannier  at  his  back,  mounted  upon  a 
handsome  Manx  pony,  young  Peveril  rode  briskly  over  the  country  which  divided  him  from 
one  of  those  beautiful  streams  that  descend  to  the  sea  from  the  Kirk-Merlagh  mountains. 

Having  reached  the  spot  where  he  meant  to  commence  his  day's  sport,  Julian  let  his 
little  steed  graze,  which,  accustomed  to  the  situation,  followed  him  like  a  dog;  and  now 
and  then,  when  tired  of  picking  herbage  in  the  valley  through  which  the  stream  winded, 
came  near  her  master's  side,  and,  as  if  she  had  been  a  curious  amateur  of  the  sport,  gazed 
on  the  trouts  as  Julian  brought  them  struggling  to  the  shore.  But  Fairy's  master 
shewed,  on  that  day,  little  of  the  patience  of  a  real  angler,  and  took  no  heed  to  old  Isaac 
Walton's  recommendation,  to  fish  the  streams  inch  by  inch.  He  chose,  indeed,  with  an 
angler's  eye,  the  most  promising  casts,  where  the  stream  broke  sparkling  over  a  stone, 
afibrding  the  wonted  shelter  to  a  trout ;  or  where,  gliding  away  from  u  rippling  current 
to  a  still  eddy,  it  streamed  under  the  projecting  bank,  or  dashed  from  the  pool  of  some 
low  cascade.  By  this  judicious  selection  of  spots  whereon  to  employ  his  art,  the 
sportsman's  basket  was  soon  sulliciently  heavy,  to  shew  that  his  occupation  was  not  a 
mere  pretext ;  and  so  soon  as  this  was  the  case,  he  walked  briskly  up  the  glen,  only 
making  a  cast  from  time  to  time,  in  case  of  his  being  observed  from  any  of  the  neigh- 
bouring heiiihts. 
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It  was  a  little  green  and  rocky  valley  tlii-oiigh  wbich  the  brook  strayed,  very  lonely, 
although  the  slight  track  of  an  unformed  road  shewed  that  it  was  occasionally  traversed, 
and  that  it  was  not  altogether  void  of  inhabitants.  As  Peveril  advanced  still  farther, 
the  right  bank  reached  to  some  distance  from  the  stream,  leaving  a  piece  of  meadow 
ground,  the  lower  part  of  which,  being  close  to  the  brook,  was  entirely  covered  with 
rich  herbage,  being  possibly  occasionally  irrigated  by  its  overflow.  The  higher  part  of 
the  level  ground  aflorded  a  stance  for  an  old  house,  of  a  singular  structure,  with  a 
terraced  garden,  and  a  cultivated  field  or  two  beside  it.  In  former  times,  a  Danish  or 
Norwegian  fastness  had  stood  here,  called  the  Black  Fort,  from  the  colour  of  a  huge 
heathy  hill,  which,  rising  behind  the  building,  appeared  to  be  the  boundary  of  the  valley, 
and  to  afford  the  source  of  the  brook.  But  the  original  structure  had  been  long  demo- 
lished, as,  indeed,  it  probably  only  consisted  of  dry  stones,  and  its  materials  had  been 
applied  to  the  construction  of  the  present  mansion — the  work  of  some  churchman  during 
the  sixteenth  century,  as  was  evident  from  the  huge  stone-work  of  its  windows,  whicli 
scarce  left  room  for  light  to  pass  through,  as  well  as  from  two  or  three  heavy  buttresses, 
which  projected  from  the  front  of  the  house,  and  exhibited  on  their  surface  little  niches 
for  images.  These  had  been  carefully  destroyed,  and  pots  of  flowers  were  placed  in  the 
niches  in  their  stead,  besides  their  being  ornamented  by  creeping  plants  of  various  kinds, 
fancifully  twined  around  them.  The  garden  was  also  in  good  order ;  and  though  the 
spot  was  extremely  solitary,  there  was  about  it  altogether  an  air  of  comfort,  accommo- 
dation, and  even  elegance,  by  no  means  generally  characteristic  of  the  habitations  of 
the  island  at  the  time. 

With  much  circumspection,  Julian  Peveril  approached  the  low  Gothic  porch,  which 
defended  the  entrance  of  the  mansion  from  the  tempests  incident  to  its  situation,  and  was, 
like  the  buttresses,  overrun  with  ivy  and  other  creeping  plants.  An  iron  ring,  contrived 
so  as  when  drawn  up  and  down  to  rattle  against  the  bar  of  notched  iron  through  which 
it  was  suspended,  served  the  purpose  of  a  knocker;  and  to  this  he  applied  himself,  though 
with  the  greatest  precaution. 

He  received  no  answer  for  some  time,  and  indeed  it  seemed  as  if  the  house  was  totally 
uninhabited ;  when,  at  length,  his  impatience  getting  the  upper  hand,  he  tried  to  open 
the  door,  and,  as  it  was  only  upon  the  latch,  very  easily  succeeded.  He  passed  through 
a  little  low-arched  hall,  the  upper  end  of  which  was  occupied  by  a  staircase,  and  turning 
to  the  left,  opened  the  door  of  a  summer  parlour,  wainscoted  with  black  oak,  and  very 
simply  furnished  with  chairs  and  tables  of  the  same  materials ;  the  former  cushioned  with 
leather.  The  apartment  was  gloomy — one  of  those  stone-shafted  windows  whicli  we 
have  mentioned,  with  its  small  latticed  panes,  and  thick  garland  of  foliage,  admitting  but 
an  imperfect  light. 

Over  the  chimneypiece  (which  was  oftliesame  massive  materials  with  the  panelling  of 
the  apartment)  was  the  only  ornament  of  the  room  ;  a  painting,  namely,  representing  an 
officer  in  the  military  dress  of  the  Civil  Wars.  It  was  a  green  jerkin,  then  the  national 
and  peculiar  wear  of  the  Manxmen  ;  his  short  band  which  hung  down  on  the  cuirass — the 
orange-coloured  scarf,  but,  above  all,  the  shortness  of  his  close-cut  hair,  shewing  evidently 
to  which  of  the  great  parties  he  had  belonged.  His  right  hand  rested  on  the  hilt  of  his 
sword ;  and  in  the  left  he  held  a  small  Bible,  bearing  the  inscription,  "  In  hoc  sif/?io." 
The  countenance  was  of  a  light  complexion,  with  fair  and  almost  effeminate  blue  eyes, 
and  an  oval  form  of  face — one  of  those  physiognomies,  to  which,  though  not  otherwise 
unpleasing,  we  naturally  attach  the  idea  of  melancholy  and  of  misfortune.*  Apparently 
it  was  well  known  to  Julian  Peveril ;  for  after  having  looked  at  it  for  a  long  time,  he 

•  I  am  told  that  a  portrait  of  the  unfortunate  William  Christian  is  still  preserved  in  the  family  of  Watcrson  of  Ballnahow 
of  Kirk  church,  Rushin.  William  Dhoue  is  dressed  in  a  green  coat  without  collar  or  cape,  afterthe  fashion  of  those  puritanic 
times,  with  the  head  in  a  close  crept  wig,  resembling  the  bishop's  peruke  of  the  present  day.  The  countenance  is  youthful 
and  well-looking,  very  unlike  the  expression  of  foreboding  melancholj-.  I  have  so  far  taken  advantage  of  this  criticism,  as  to 
bring  my  ideal  portrait  in  the  present  edition,  nearer  to  the  complexion  at  least  of  the  fair-haired  William  Dhone. 
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could  not  forbear  muttering  aloud,  "  "\Yliat  would  I  give  that  that  man  had  never 
been  born,  or  that  he  still  lived ! " 

"  How  now — how  is  this?"  said  a  female,  who  entered  the  room  as  he  uttered  this 
reflection.  "  you  here,  INIaster  Peveril,  in  spite  of  all  the  warnings  you  have  had  ! 
You  here  in  the  possession  of  folk's  house  when  they  are  abroad,  and  talking  to  yourstdf, 
as  I  shall  warrant ! " 

"Yes,  Mistress  Deborah,"  said  Peveril,  "I  am  here  once  more,  as  you  see,  against 
every  prohibition,  and  in  defiance  of  all  danger. — Where  is  Alice  ?" 

"  Where  you  will  never  see  her,  Master  Julian — you  may  satisfy  yourself  of  that," 
answered  Mistress  Deborah,  for  it  was  that  respectable  governante  ;  and  sinking  down 
at  the  same  time  upon  one  of  tlie  large  leathern  chairs,  she  began  to  fan  herself  with  her 
handkerchief,  and  complain  of  the  heat  in  a  most  ladylike  fashion. 

In  fact,  Mistress  Debbitch,  while  her  exterior  intimated  a  considerable  change  of 
condition  for  the  better,  and  her  countenance  showed  the  less  favourable  effects  of  the 
twenty  years  which  had  passed  over  her  head,  was  in  mind  and  manners  very  much 
what  she  had  been  when  she  battled  the  opinions  of  Madam  EUesmere  at  Martindale 
Castle.  In  a  word,  she  was  self-willed,  obstinate,  and  coquettish  as  ever,  otherwise  no 
ill-disposed  person.  Her  present  appearance  was  that  of  a  woman  of  the  better  rank. 
From  the  sobriety  of  the  fashion  of  her  dress,  and  the  uniformity  of  its  colours,  it  was 
plain  she  belonged  to  some  sect  which  condemned  superfluous  gaiety  in  attire  ;  but  no 
rules,  not  those  of  a  nunnery  or  of  a  quaker's  society,  can  pre\ent  a  little  coquetry  in 
that  pai'ticular,  where  a  woman  is  desirous  of  being  supposed  to  retain  some  claim  to 
personal  attention.  All  Mistress  Deborah's  garments  were  so  arranged  as  might  best  set 
off  a  good-looking  woman,  whose  countenance  indicated  ease  and  good  cheer — who  called 
herself  five-and-thirty,  and  was  well  entitled,  if  she  had  a  mind,  to  call  herself  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  older. 

Julian  was  under  the  necessity  of  enduring  all  her  tiresome  and  fantastic  airs,  and 
awaiting  with  patience  till  she  had  "  prinked  herself  and  pinned  herself  "—flung  her 
hoods  back,  and  drawn  them  forward  — snuffed  at  a  little  bottle  of  essences — closed  her 
eyes  like  a  dying  fowl — turned  them  up  like  a  duck  in  a  thunder-storm  ;  when  at  lengtli, 
having  exhausted  her  round  of  minauderies,  she  condescended  to  open  the  conversation. 

"  These  walks  will  be  the  death  of  me,"  she  said,  "and  all  on  your  account,  Master 
Julian  Peveril ;  for  if  Dame  Christian  should  learn  that  you  have  chosen  to  make  your 
visits  to  her  niece,  I  promise  you  Mistress  Alice  would  be  soon  obliged  to  find  other 
quarters,  and  so  should  I." 

"  Come  now,  Mistress  Deborah,  be  good-humoured,"  said  Julian  ;  "  consider,  was  not 
all  tills  intimacy  of  ours  of  your  own  making  ?  Did  you  not  make  yourself  known  to  me 
the  very  first  time  I  strolled  up  this  glen  with  my  fishing-rod,  and  tell  me  that  you  wore 
my  former  keeper,  and  that  Alice  had  been  my  little  playfellow  ?  And  what  could  there 
be  more  natural,  than  that  I  should  come  back  and  see  two  such  agreeable  persons  as 
often  as  I  could  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Dame  Deborah;  "but  I  did  not  bid  you  fall  in  love  with  us,  though,  or 
propose  such  a  matter  as  marriage  either  to  Alice  or  myself." 

"To  do  you  justice,  you  never  did,  Deborah,"  answered  the  youth;  "but  what  of 
that  ?  Such  things  will  come  out  before  one  is  aware.  I  am  sure  you  must  have  heard 
such  proposals  fifty  times  when  you  least  expected  them." 

"Fie,  fie,  fie,  Master  Julian  Peveril,"  said  the  governante;  "I  would  have  you  to 
know  that  I  have  always  so  behaved  myself,  that  the  best  of  the  land  would  have  tliought 
twice  of  it,  and  have  very  well  considered  botli  what  he  was  going  to  say,  and  how  he 
was  going  to  say  it,  before  he  came  out  with  such  proposals  to  me." 

"True,  true,  Mistress  Deborah,"  continued  Julian  ;  "but  all  the  world  hath  not  your 
discretion.     Then  Alice  Bridgenorth  is  a  child — a  mere  child  ;  and  one  always  asks  a 
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baby  to  be  one's  little  wife,  )'oii  know.  Come,  I  know  you  will  forgive  me.  Thou  wert 
ever  the  best-natured,  kindest  woman  in  the  world  ;  and  you  know  you  have  said  twenty 
times  we  were  made  for  each  other." 

"  Oh,  no,  Master  Julian  Peveril ;  no,  no,  no  ! "  ejaculated  Deborah.  "  I  may  indeid 
have  said  your  estates  were  born  to  be  united  ;  and  to  be  sure  it  is  natural  for  me,  that 
come  of  the  old  stock  of  the  yeomanry  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak's  estate,  to  wish  that  it  was 
all  within  the  ring  fence  again  ;  which  »ure  enough  it  might  be,  were  you  to  nutrry  Alice 
Bridgenorth.  But  then  there  is  the  knight  your  father,  and  my  lady  your  mother ;  and 
there  is  her  father,  that  is  half  crazy  with  his  religion  ;  and  her  aunt  that  wears  eternal 
black  grogram  for  that  unlucky  Colonel  Christian  ;  and  there  is  the  Countess  of  Derby, 
that  would  serve  us  all  with  the  same  sauce  if  we  were  thinking  of  any  thing  that  would 
displease  her.  And  besides  all  that,  you  have  broke  your  word  with  Mistress  Alice,  and 
every  thing  is  over  between  you  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  it  is  quite  right  it  should  be  all 
over.  And  perhaps  it  may  be,  Master  Julian,  that  I  should  have  thought  so  a  long  time 
ago,  before  a  cliild  like  Alice  put  it  into  my  head  ;  but  I  am  so  good-natured." 

No  flatterer  like  a  lover,  who  wishes  to  carry  his  point. 

"  You  are  the  best-natured,  kindest  creature  in  the  world,  Deborah. — But  you  have 
never  seen  the  ring  I  bought  for  you  at  Paris.  Nay,  I  will  put  it  on  your  finger  myself; 
— what!  your  foster-son,  whom  you  loved  so  well,  and  took  such  care  of?" 

He  easily  succeeded  in  putting  a  pretty  ring  of  gold,  with  a  humorous  affectation  of 
gallantry,  on  the  fat  finger  of  Mistress  Deborah  Debbitch.  Hers  was  a  soul  of  a  kind  often 
to  be  met  with,  both  among  the  lower  and  higher  vulgar,  who,  without  being,  on  a  broad 
scale,  accessible  to  bribes  or  corruption,  are  nevertheless  much  attached  to  perquisites, 
and  considerably  biassed  in  their  line  of  duty,  though  perhajis  insensibly,  by  the  love  of 
petty  observances,  petty  presents,  and  trivial  compliments.  Mistress  Debbitch  turned 
the  ring  round,  and  round,  and  round,  and  at  length  said,  in  a  whisper,  "  Well,  Master 
Julian  Peveril,  it  signifies  nothing  denying  any  thing  to  su-ch  a  young  gentleman  as  you, 
for  young  gentlemen  are  always  so  obstinate  !  and  so  I  may  as  well  tell  you,  that  Mistress 
Alice  walked  back  from  Kirk-Truagh  along  with  me,  just  now,  and  entered  the  house 
at  the  same  time  with  myself." 

"Why  did  you  not  tell  me  so  before?"  said  Julian,  starting  up;  "where — where  is  she?" 

"  You  had  better  ask  why  I  tell  you  so  nuiv.  Master  Julian,"  said  Dame  Deborah  ; 
"  for,  I  promise  you,  it  is  against  her  express  commands ;  and  I  would  not  have  told 
you,  had  you  not  looked  so  pitiful ; — but  as  for  seeing  you,  that  she  will  not — and  she 
is  in  her  own  bedroom,  with  a  good  oak  door  shut  and  bolted  upon  her — that  is  one 
comfort. — And  so,  as  for  any  breach  of  trust  on  my  pait — I  promise  you  the  little  saucy 
minx  gives  it  no  less  name — it  is  quite  impossible." 

"  Do  not  say  so,  Deborah — only  go — only  try — tell  her  to  heai'  me^tell  her  I  have  a 
hundred  excuses  for  disobeying  her  commands — tell  her  I  have  no  doubt  to  get  over  all 
obstacles  at  Martindale  Castle." 

"  Nay,  I  tell  you  it  is  all  in  vain,"  replied  the  Dame.  "  When  I  saw  your  cap  and  rod 
lying  in  the  hall,  I  did  but  say,  'There  he  is  again,'  and  she  ran  up  the  stairs  like  a 
young  deer  ;  and  I  heard  key  turned,  and  bolt  shot,  ere  I  could  say  a  single  word  to  stop 
her — I  marvel  you  heard  her  not." 

"  It  was  because  I  am,  as  I  ever  was,  an  owl — a  dreaming  fool,  who  let  all  those 
golden  minutes  pass,  which  my  luckless  life  holds  out  to  me  so  rarely. — Well— tell  her 
I  go — go  for  ever — :go  where  she  will  hear  no  more  of  me — where  no  one  shall  hear 
more  of  me  ! " 

"Oh,  the  Father  I  "said  the  dame,  "liearhow  he  talks  ! — What  will  become  of  Sir 
Geoffrey,  and  your  mother,  and  of  me,  and  of  the  Countess,  if  you  were  to  go  so  far  as 
you  talk  of?  And  what  would  become  of  poor  Alice  too  ?  for  I  will  be  sworn  she  likes 
you  better  than  she  says,  and  I  know  she  used  to  sit  and  look  the  way  that  you  used  to 
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come  up  the  stream,  and  now  and  then  ask  me  if  the  morning  were  good  for  fishing. 
And  all  the  while  you  were  on  the  continent,  as  they  call  it,  she  scarcely  smiled  once, 
unless  it  was  when  she  got  two  beautiful  long  letters  about  foreign  parts." 

"  Friendship,  Dame  Deborah — only  friendship — cold  and  calm  remembrance  of  one 
who,  by  your  kind  permission,  stole  in  on  your  solitude  now  and  then,  with  news 
from  the  living  world  without — Once,  indeed,  I  thought — but  it  is  all  over — farewell." 

So  saying,  he  covered  his  face  with  one  hand,  and  extended  the  other,  in  the  act  of 
bidding  adieu  to  Dame  Debbitch,  whose  kind  heart  became  unable  to  withstand  the 
sight  of  his  affliction. 

"  Now,  do  not  be  in  such  haste,"  she  said ;  "  I  will  go  up  again,  and  tell  her  how  it 
stands  with  you,  and  bring  her  down,  if  it  is  in  woman's  power  to  do  it." 

And  so  saying,  she  left  the  apartment  and  ran  up  stairs. 

Julian  Peveril,  meanwhile,  paced  the  apartment  in  great  agitation,  waiting  the  success 
of  Deborah's  intercession  ;  and  she  remained  long  enough  absent  to  give  us  time  to 
explain,  in  a  short  retrospect,  the  circumstances  which  had  led  to  his  present  situation. 


miu 


Ah  me!  for  aught  that  ever  I  eould  ri'ad, 

Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history, 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  ! 


J/^fsfe>^^HE  celebrated  passage  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  cliapter,  has,  like  most 
Yei)'*hvC^  observations  of  the  same  author,  its  foundation  in  real  experience.  The 
X'^ljl^H  period  at  which  love  is  formed  for  the  first  time,  and  felt  most  sti'ongly,  is 
«>."J»--.a-4^ii  seldom  that  at  whit'h  there  is  much  prospect  of  its  being  brought  to  a  happy 
issue.  The  state  of  artificial  society  opposes  many  complicated  obstructions  to  early 
marriages  ;  and  the  chance  is  very  great,  that  such  obstacles  prove  insurmountable.  In 
fine,  there  are  few  men  who  do  not  look  back  in  secret  to  some  period  of  their  youth,  at 
which  a  sincere  and  early  afiection  was  repulsed,  or  betrayed,  or  became  abortive  from 
opposing  circumstances.  It  is  these  little  passages  of  secret  history,  wliich  leave  a  tino-e 
of  romance  in  every  bosom,  scarce  permitting  us,  even  in  the  most  busy  or  the  most 
advanced  period  of  life,  to  listen  with  total  indifference  to  a  tale  of  true  love. 

Julian  Peveril  had  so  fixed  his  affections,  as  to  ensure  tlie  fullest  share  of  that  oppo- 
sition which  early  attachments  are  so  apt  to  encounter.  Yet  nothing  so  natural  as  that 
he  should  liave  done  so.  In  early  youth,  Dame  Debbitch  had  accidentally  met  with  tlie 
son  of  her  first  patroness,  and  who  had  himself  been  her  earliest  charge,  fishing  in  the 
little  brook  already  noticed,  which  watered  tlie  valley  in  which  she  resided  with  Alice 
Bridgenorth.     The   dame's  curiosity  easily  discovered  who   lie  was ;    and  besides  tlio 
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interest  which  persons  in  her  condition  usually  take  in  the  young  people  who  have  been 
under  their  charge,  she  was  delighted  with  the  opportunity  to  talk  about  former  times — 
about  Martindale  Castle,  and  friends  there — about  Sir  GeolTrey  and  his  good  lady — 
and,  now  and  then,  about  Lance  Outram  the  park-keeper. 

The  mere  pleasure  of  gratifying  her  inquiries,  would  scarce  have  had  power  enough 
to  induce  Julian  to  repeat  liis  visits  to  the  lonely  glen  ;  but  Deborah  had  a  companion — 
a  lovely  girl — bred  in  solitude,  and  in  the  quiet  and  unpretending  tastes  which  solitude 
encourages — spirited,  also,  and  inciuisitive,  and  listening,  with  laughing  cheek,  and  an 
eager  eye,  to  every  tale  which  tiie  young  angler  brought  from  the  town  and  castle. 

The  visits  of  Julian  to  the  Black  Fort  were  only  occasional — so  far  Dame  Deborah 
shewed  common  sense — which  was,  perhaps,  inspired  by  the  apprehension  of  losing  her 
place,  in  case  of  discovery.  She  had,  indeed,  great  contidencc  in  tlie  strong  and  rooted 
belief — amounting  almost  to  superstition — which  Major  Bridgenorth  entertained,  that 
his  daughter's  continued  health  could  only  be  ensured  by  her  continuing  under  the 
chai'ge  of  one  who  had  acquired  Lady  Peveril's  supposed  skill  in  treating  those  subject 
to  such  ailments.  Tliis  belief  Dame  Deborah  had  improved  to  the  utmost  of  her  simple 
cunning, — always  speaking  in  something  of  an  oracular  tone,  upon  the  subject  of  her 
charge's  health,  and  hinting  at  certain  mysterious  rules  necessary  to  maintain  it  in  the 
present  favourable  state.  She  had  availed  herself  of  this  artifice,  to  procure  for  herself 
and  Alice  a  separate  establishment  at  the  Black  Fort ;  for  it  was  originally  IMajor 
Bridgenorth's  resolution,  that  his  daughter  and  her  governante  should  remain  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  sister-in-law  of  his  deceased  wife,  the  widow  of  the  unfortunate 
Colonel  Christian.  But  this  lady  was  broken  down  with  premature  age,  brought  on  by 
sorrow ;  and,  in  a  short  visit  which  JIajor  Bridgenorth  made  to  the  island,  he  was  easily 
prevailed  on  to  consider  her  house  at  Kirk-Truagh,  as  a  very  cheerless  residence  for  his 
daughter.  Dame  Deborah,  who  longed  for  domestic  independence,  was  careful  to 
increase  this  impression  by  alarming  her  patron's  fears  on  account  of  Alice's  health. 
The  mansion  of  Kirk-Truagh  stood,  she  said,  much  exposed  to  the  Scottish  winds,  which 
could  not  but  be  cold,  as  tiiey  came  from  a  country  where,  as  she  was  assured,  there  was 
ice  and  snow  at  midsummer.  In  sliort,  she  prevailed,  and  was  put  into  full  possession  of 
the  Black  Fort,  a  liouse  which,  as  well  as  Kirk-Truagh,  belonged  formerly  to  Christian, 
and  now  to  his  widow. 

Still,  however,  it  was  enjoined  on  the  governante  and  her  charge,  to  visit  Kirk-Truagh 
from  time  to  time,  and  to  consider  tliemselves  as  under  the  management  and  guardianship 
of  Jlistress  Christian — a  state  of  subjection,  the  sense  of  whicii  Deborah  endeavoured  to 
lessen,  by  assuming  as  much  freedom  of  conduct  as  she  possibly  dared,  under  the  influ- 
ence, doubtless,  of  the  same  feelings  of  independence,  which  induced  her,  at  Martindale- 
Hall,  to  spurn  the  advice  of  Mistress  EUesmere. 

It  was  this  generous  disposition  to  defy  control  which  induced  her  to  procure  for  Alice, 
."secretly,  some  means  of  education,  which  the  stern  genius  of  puritanism  would  have  pro- 
scribed. She  ventured  to  have  her  cliarge  taught  music — nay,  even  dancing  ;  and  the 
picture  of  the  stern  Colonel  Christian  trembled  on  the  wainscot  where  it  was  suspended, 
while  the  sylph-like  form  of  Alice,  and  tlie  substantial  person  of  Dame  Deborah,  executed 
French  chaiisaees  and  bovies,  to  the  sound  of  a  small  kit,  which  screamed  under  the  bow 
of  Monsieur  De  Pigal,  half  smuggler,  half  dancing-master.  This  abomination  reached 
the  ears  of  the  Colonel's  widow,  and  by  her  was  communicated  to  Bridgenorth,  wliose 
sudden  appearance  in  tlie  island  shewed  the  importance  he  attached  to  tlie  communication. 
Had  she  been  faithless  to  lier  own  cause,  that  liad  been  the  latest  hour  of  Mrs.  Deborah's 
administration.     But  she  retreated  into  her  strongliold. 

"  Dancing,"  she  said,  "  was  exercise,  regulated  and  timed  by  music  ;  and  it  stood  to 
reason,  that  it  must  be  the  best  of  all  exercise  for  a  delicate  person,  especially  as  it  could 
be  taken  within  doors,  and  in  all  states  of  the  weatlier." 

Bridgenorth  listened,  with  a  clouded  and  tlioughlful  brow,  when,  in  exemplification  of 
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her  doctrine,  Mistress  Dcborali,  wlio  was  no  contemptible  performer  on  tlic  viol,  began  to 
jangle  Sellenger's  Eountl,  and  desired  Alice  to  dance  an  old  English  measure  to  the  tunc. 
As  the  half-bashful,  half-smiling  girl,  about  fourteen — for  such  was  her  age — moved 
gracefully  to  the  music,  the  father's  eye  unavoidably  followed  the  light  spring  of  her  step, 
and  marked  with  joy  the  rising  colour  in  her  cheek.  When  the  dance  was  over,  he  folded 
her  in  his  arms,  smoothed  her  somewhat  disordered  locks  with  a  father's  affectionate  hand, 
smiled,  kissed  her  brow,  and  took  his  leave,  witliout  one  single  word  farther  interdicting 
the  exercise  of  dancing.  lie  did  not  himself  communicate  the  result  of  his  visit  at  the 
Black  Fort  to  Mrs.  Christian,  but  she  was  not  long  of  learning  it,  by  the  triumph  of 
Uame  Deborah  on  her  next  visit. 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  stern  old  lady  ;  "  my  brotli(>r  Bridgenorth  hath  permitted  you  to 
make  a  Herodias  of  Alice,  and  teach  her  dancing.  You  have  only  now  to  find  her  a 
partner  for  life — I  shall  neither  meddle  nor  make  more  in  their  aflairs." 

In  fact,  the  triumph  of  Dame  Deborah,  or  rather  of  Dame  Nature,  on  this  occasion, 
had  more  important  eftects  than  the  former  had  ventured  to  anticipate;  for  Mistress 
Christian,  though  she  received  with  all  forraalitj'  the  formal  visits  of  the  governante  and 
her  charge,  seemed  thenceforth  so  pettish  with  the  issue  of  her  remonstrance,  upon  the 
enormity  of  her  niece  dancing  to  a  little  fiddle,  that  she  appeared  to  give  up  interference 
in  her  affairs,  and  left  Dame  Debbitchand  Alice  to  manage  both  education  and  housekeeping 
— in  which  she  had  hitherto  greatly  concerned  herself — much  after  their  own  pleasure. 

It  was  in  this  independent  state  that  they  lived,  when  Julian  first  visited  their  habi- 
tation ;  and  he  was  the  rather  encouraged  to  do  so  by  Dame  Deborah,  that  she  believed 
him  to  be  one  of  the  last  persons  in  the  world  with  whom  INDstress  Christian  would  have 
desired  her  niece  to  be  acquainted — the  happy  spirit  of  contradiction  superseding,  with 
Dame  Deborah,  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  all  consideration  of  the  fitness  of  things. 
She  did  not  act  altogether  without  precaution  neither.  Slie  was  aware  she  had  to  guard 
not  only  against  any  reviving  interest  or  curiosity  on  the  part  of  Mistress  Christian,  but 
against  the  sudden  arri\al  of  Major  Bridgenorth,  who  never  failed  once  in  the  year  to 
make  his  appearance  at  the  Black  Fort  when  least  expected,  and  to  remain  there  for  a  tew 
days.  Dame  Debbitch,  therefore,  exacted  of  Julian,  that  his  visits  should  be  few  and  far 
between  ;  that  he  should  condescend  to  pass  for  a  relation  of  her  own,  in  the  eyes  of  two 
ignorant  Manx  girls  and  a  lad,  who  formed  her  establishment  ;  and  that  he  should  always 
appear  in  his  angler's  dress  made  of  the  simple  Lougldan,  or  buff -coloured  wool  of  the 
island,  which  is  not  subjected  to  dyeing.  By  these  cautions,  she  thought  his  intimacy  at 
the  Black  Fort  would  be  entirely  unnoticed,  or  considered  as  immaterial,  while,  in  tlic 
meantime,  it  furnished  much  amusement  to  her  charge  and  herself. 

This  was  accordingly  the  case  during  the  earlier  part  of  their  intercourse,  while  Jidian 
was  a  lad,  and  Alice  a  girl  two  or  three  years  younger.  But  as  the  lad  shot  up  to  youth, 
and  the  girl  to  womanhood,  even  Dame  Deborah  Debbitcli's  judgment  saw  danger  in  their 
continued  intimacy.  She  took  an  opportunity  to  communicate  to  Julian  who  Miss 
Bridgenorth  actually  was,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  placed  discord  between 
their  fathers.  He  heard  the  story  of  their  quarrel  with  interest  and  surprise,  for  he 
had  only  resided  occasionally  at  Martindale  Castle,  and  the  subject  of  Bridgenorth's 
quarrel  with  his  father  had  never  been  mentioned  in  his  presence.  His  imagination  caught 
fire  at  the  sparks  afforded  by  this  singular  story  ;  and,  far  from  complying  with  the  prudent 
remonstrance  of  Dame  Deborah,  and  gradually  estranging  himself  from  the  Black  Fort 
and  its  fair  inmate,  he  frankly  declared,  he  considered  his  intimacy  there,  so  casually 
commenced,  as  intimating  the  will  of  Heaven,  that  Alice  and  he  were  designed  for  each 
other,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle  which  passion  or  prejudice  could  raise  up  betwixt  them. 
They  had  been  companions  in  infancy ;  and  a  little  exertion  of  memory  enabled  him  to 
recall  his  childish  grief  for  the  unexpected  and  sudden  disappearance  of  his  little  com- 
panion, whom  he  was  destined  again  to  meet  with  in  the  early  bloom  of  opening  beauty,  in 
a  country  which  was  foreign  to  them  both. 
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Dame  Deborali  was  confounded  at  tlio  consequences  of  hor  communication,  which  had 
thus  blown  into  a  flame  tiie  passion  wiiich  slie  hoped  it  would  have  either  prevented  or 
extinguished.  She  had  not  the  sort  of  head  which  resists  the  masculine  and  energetic 
remonstrances  of  passionate  attachment,  whether  addressed  to  her  on  her  own  account, 
or  on  behalf  of  another.  She  lamented,  and  wondered,  and  ended  her  feeble  opposition, 
by  weeping,  and  sympathizing,  and  consenting  to  allow  the  continuance  of  Julian's  visits, 
provided  he  should  only  address  himself  to  Alice  as  a  friend  ;  to  gain  the  world,  she 
would  consent  to  nothing  more.  She  was  not,  however,  so  simple,  but  that  she  also  had 
her  forebodings  of  the  designs  of  Providence  on  this  youthful  couple  ;  for  certainly 
they  could  not  be  more  formed  to  be  united  than  the  good  estates  of  Martindale  and 
Moutrassie. 

Then  came  a  long  sequence  of  reflections.  Martindale  Castle  wanted  but  some  repairs 
to  be  almost  equal  to  Chatsworth.  The  Hall  might  be  allowed  to  go  to  ruin  ;  or,  what 
would  be  better,  when  Sir  Gcoffiey's  time  came,  (for  the  good  knight  had  seen  service, 
and  must  be  breaking  now,)  the  Hall  would  be  a  good  dowery-house,  to  which  my  lady 
and  Ellesmere  might  retreat ;  while  (empress  of  the  still-room,  and  queen  of  the  pantry) 
Mistress  Deborah  Debbitch  should  reign  housekeeper  at  the  Castle,  and  extend,  perhaps, 
the  crown-matrimonial  to  Lance  Outram,  provided  he  was  not  become  too  old,  too  fat, 
or  too  fond  of  ale. 

Such  were  the  soothing  visions  under  the  influence  of  which  the  dame  connived  at  an 
attachment,  which  lulled  also  to  pleasing  dreams,  though  of  a  character  so  different,  her 
charge  and  her  visitant. 

The  visits  of  the  young  angler  became  more  and  more  frequent ;  and  the  embarrassed 
D(!borah,  though  foreseeing  all  the  dangers  of  discovery,  and  the  additional  risk  of  an 
explanation  betwixt  Alice  and  Julian,  which  must  necessarily  render  their  relative 
situation  so  much  more  delicate,  felt  comi)letely  overborne  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
young  lover,  and  was  compelled  to  let  matters  take  their  course. 

The  departure  of  Julian  for  the  continent  interrupted  the  course  of  his  intimacy  at  the 
Black  Fort,  and  while  it  relieved  the  elder  of  its  inmates  from  much  internal  apprehension, 
spread  an  air  of  languor  and  dejection  over  the  countenance  of  the  younger,  which,  at 
Bridgenorth's  next  visit  to  the  Isle  of  ]\Ian,  renewed  all  his  terrors  for  his  daughter's 
constitutional  malady. 

Deborah  promised  faithfully  she  should  look  better  the  next  morning,  and  she  kept  her 
word.  She  had  retained  in  her  possession  for  some  time  a  letter  which  Julian  had,  by 
some  private  conveyance,  sent  to  her  charge,  for  his  j'outhful  friend.  Deborah  had 
dreaded  the  consequences  of  delivering  it  as  a  billet-doux,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  dance, 
she  thought  there  could  be  no  harm  in  administering  it  as  a  remedy. 

It  had  complete  effect ;  and  next  day  the  cheeks  of  the  maiden  had  a  tinge  of  the  rose, 
which  so  much  delighted  her  ftxther,  that,  as  he  mounted  his  horse,  he  flung  his  purse 
into  Deborah's  hand,  with  the  desire  she  should  spare  nothing  that  could  make  herself 
and  his  daughter  liappy,  and  the  assurance  that  she  had  his  full  confidence. 

This  expression  of  liberality  and  confidence  from  a  man  of  Blajor  Bridgenorth's  reserved 
and  cautious  disposition,  gave  full  plumage  to  IMistrcss  Deborah's  hopes ;  and  Imboldened 
her  not  only  to  dehver  another  letter  of  Julian's  to  the  young  lady,  but  to  encourage 
more  boldly  and  freely  than  formerly  the  intercourse  of  the  lovers  when  Peveril  returned 
from  abroad. 

At  length,  in  spite  of  all  Julian's  precaution,  the  young  Earl  became  suspicious  of  his 
frequent  solitary  fishing  parties;  and  he  himself,  now  better  acquainted  with  the  world 
than  formerly,  became  aware  that  his  repeated  visits  and  solitary  walks  with  a  person  so 
young  and  beautiful  as  Alice,  might  not  only  betray  prematurely  the  secret  of  his  attach- 
ment, but  be  of  essential  prejudice  to  her  who  was  its  object. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  conviction,  he  abstained,  for  an  unusual  period,  from  visit- 
ing the  Black  Fort.      But  when  he  next  indulged  himself  with  spending  an  hour  in  the 
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place  where  he  would  gladly  have  abode  for  ever,  the  altered  manner  of  Alice — tlie  tone 
in  which  she  seemed  to  upbraid  liis  neglect,  penetrated  his  heart,  and  deprived  him  of 
that  power  of  self-command,  which  he  had  hitherto  exercised  in  their  interviews.  It 
required  but  a  few  energetic  words  to  explain  to  Alice  at  once  his  feelings,  and  to  make 
her  sensible  of  the  real  nature  of  her  own.  Siie  wept  plentifully,  but  her  tears  were  not 
all  of  bitterness.  .Siie  sat  passively  still,  and  without  reply,  while  he  explained  to  her, 
with  many  an  interjection,  the  circumstances  which  had  placed  discord  between  their 
families  ;  for  hitherto,  alltliat  she  had  linown  was,  that  Master  Peveril,  belonging  to  the 
household  of  the  great  Countess  or  Lady  of  Man,  must  observe  some  precautions  in  visiting 
a  relative  of  the  unhappy  Colonel  Clu'istian.  But,  when  Julian  concluded  his  tale  with 
the  warmest  protestations  of  eternal  love,  "  JNIy  poor  father !"  she  burst  forth,  "  and  was 
this  to  be  the  end  of  all  thy  precautions? — This,  that  the  son  of  liim  that  disgraced  and 
banished  thee,  should  hold  such  language  to  your  daughter  ?" 

"  You  err,  Alice,  you  err,"  cried  Julian,  eagerly.  "  That  I  hold  this  language — that 
the  son  of  Peveril  addresses  thus  the  daughter  of  your  father — that  lie  thus  kneels  to  you 
for  forgiveness  of  injuries  which  passed  when  we  were  both  infants,  shews  the  will  of 
Heaven,  that  in  our  affection  should  be  quenched  the  discord  of  our  parents.  What  else 
could  lead  those  who  parted  infants  on  tiie  hills  of  Derliyshire,  to  meet  thus  in  the  valleys 
of  Man  ?" 

Alice,  however  new  such  a  scene,  and,  above  all,  her  own  emotions,  mij^lit  be,  was 
highlj'  endowed  witli  that  exquisite  delicacy  which  is  imprinted  in  the  female  heart,  to 
give  warning  (jf  tlie  slightest  approach  to  impropriety  in  a  situation  like  hers. 

"  Rise,  rise,  Master  Peveril,"  she  said  ;  "  do  not  do  yourself  and  me  this  injustice — we 
have  done  both  wrong — very  wrong  ;  but  my  foult  was  done  in  ignorance.  O  God  !  my 
poor  father,  who  needs  comfort  so  much — is  it  for  me  to  add  to  his  misfortunes  ?  Rise  !" 
slie  added,  more  firmly  ;  "  if  you  retain  this  unbecoming  posture  any  longer,  I  will  leave 
the  room,  and  you  shall  never  see  me  more." 

The  commanding  tone  of  Alice  overawed  the  impetuosity  of  her  lover,  who  took  in 
silence  a  seat  removed  to  some  distance  from  hers,  and  was  again  about  to  speak.  "Julian," 
said  she,  in  a  milder  tone,  "  you  have  spoken  enough,  and  more  than  enough.  Would  you 
had  left  me  in  the  pleasing  dream  in  which  I  could  have  listened  to  you  for  ever  !  but 
the  hour  of  wakening  is  arrived."  Peveril  waited  the  prosecution  of  her  speech  as  a 
criminal  while  he  waits  his  doom  ;  for  he  was  sufficiently  sensible  that  an  answer,  deli- 
vered not  certainly  without  emotion,  but  with  firmness  and  resolution,  was  not  to  be 
interrupted.  "We  have  done  wrong,"  she  repeated,  "very  wrong  ;  and  if  we  now  sepa- 
rate for  ever,  the  pain  we  may  feel  will  be  but  a  just  penalty  for  our  error.  We  should 
never  have  met :  meeting,  we  should  part  as  soon  as  possible.  Our  farther  intercourse 
can  but  double  our  pain  at  parting.  Farewell,  Julian  ;  and  forget  we  ever  have  seen 
each  other  !" 

"Forget!"  said  Julian;  "never,  never.  To  you,  it  is  ea.sy  to  speak  the  word — to 
think  the  thought.  To  me,  an  approach  to  either  can  only  be  by  utter  destruction. 
Why  should  you  doubt  that  the  feud  of  our  fathers,  like  so  many  of  which  we  have 
heard,  might  be  appeased  by  our  friendship  ?  You  ai'e  my  only  friend.  I  am  the  only 
one  whom  Heaven  has  assigned  to  you.  Why  should  we  separate  for  the  fault  of  others, 
which  befell  when  we  were  but  children?" 

"  You  speak  in  vain,  Julian,"  said  AUce  ;  "  I  pity  yon — perhaps  I  pity  myself — 
indeed,  I  should  pity  myself,  perhaps,  the  most  of  the  two ;  for  you  will  go  forth  to  new 
scenes  and  new  faces,  and  will  soon  forget  me  ;  but  I,  remaining  in  this  solitude,  liow 
shall  /  forget  ? — that,  however,  is  not  now  the  question — I  can  bear  my  lot,  and  it 
commands  us  to  part." 

"  Hear  me  yet  a  moment,"  said  Peveril ;  "  this  evil  is  not,  cannot  be  remediless. 
I  will  go  to  my  father,  —  I  will   use  the  intercession  of   my  mother,   to  whom  he  can 
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refuse  notliing — I  will  gain  their  consent — they  have  no  other  child— and  they  must 
consent,  or  lose  him  for  ever.  Say,  Alice,  if  I  come  to  you  with  my  parents'  consent  to 
my  suit,  will  you  again  say,  with  that  tone  so  touching  and  so  sad,  yet  so  incredibly 
determined — Julian,  we  must  part  ?"  Alice  was  silent.  "Cruel  girl,  will  you  not  even 
deign  to  answer  me?"  said  her  lover. 

"  We  answer  not  those  who  speak  in  their  dreams,"  said  Alice.  "  You  ask  me  what 
I  would  do  were  impossibilities  performed.  "What  right  have  you  to  make  such  sup- 
positions, and  ask  such  a  question  ?" 

"  Hope,  Alice,  Hope,"  answered  Julian,  "  the  last  support  of  the  wretched,  which 
even  you  surely  would  not  be  cruel  enough  to  deprive  me  of.  In  everj'  difficulty,  in 
every  doubt,  in  every  danger,  Hope  will  fight  even  if  he  cannot  conquer.  Tell  me 
once  more,  if  I  come  to  you  in  the  name  of  my  fatlier — in  the  name  of  that  mother,  to 
whom  you  partly  owe  your  life,  what  would  you  answer  to  me  ?" 

"  I  would  refer  you  to  my  own  father,"  said  Alice,  blushing,  and  casting  her  cjx'S 
down  ;  but  instantly  raising  them  again,  she  repeated,  in  a  firmer  and  a  sadder  tone, 
"  Yes,  Julian,  I  would  refer  you  to  my  father ;  and  you  would  find  that  your  pilot, 
Hope,  had  deceived  you ;  and  that  you  had  but  escaped  the  quicksands  to  fall  upon  the 
rocks." 

"I  would  that  could  be  tried!"  said  Julian.  "  iMethinks  I  could  persuade  your 
father  that  in  ordinary  eyes  our  alliance  is  not  undesirable.  My  famih-  have  fortune, 
rank,  long  descent — all  that  fathers  look  for  when  they  bestow  a  daughter's  hand." 

"All  this  would  avail  you  nothing,"  said  Alice.  "The  spirit  of  my  father  is  bent 
upon  the  things  of  another  world  ;  and  if  he  listened  to  hear  you  out,  it  would  be  but  to 
tell  you  that  he  spurned  your  otfers." 

"  You  know  not — you  know  not,  Alice,"  said  Julian.  "  Fire  can  soften  iron — thy 
father's  heart  cannot  be  so  hard,  or  his  prejudices  so  strong,  but  I  shall  find  some  means 
to  melt  him.     Forbid  me  not — Oh,  forbid  me  not  at  least  the  experiment !" 

"I  can  but  advise,"  said  Alice  ;  "I  can  forbid  you  nothing;  for,  to  forbid,  implies 
power  to  command  obedience.  But  if  you  will  be  wise,  and  listen  to  me — Here,  and  on 
this  spot,  we  part  for  ever  !" 

"Not  so,  by  Heaven!"  said  Julian,  whose  bold  and  sanguine  temper  scarce  saw 
difficulty  in  attaining  aught  which  he  desired.  "  AVe  now  part,  indeed,  but  it  is  that  I 
maj-  return  armed  with  my  parents'  consent.  Tiiey  desire  that  I  should  marry — in  their 
last  letters  they  pressed  it  more  openly — they  shall  have  their  desire  ;  and  such  a  bride 
as  I  will  present  to  them  has  not  graced  their  house  since  the  Conqueror  gave  it  origin. 
Farewell,  Alice  !  Farewell,  for  a  brief  space  !" 

She  replied,  "  Farewell,  Julian  !  Farewell  for  ever  ! " 

Julian,  within  a  week  of  this  interview,  was  at  Martindalc  Castle,  with  the  view  of 
communicating  his  purpose.  But  the  task  which  seems  easy  at  a  distance,  proves  as 
dilficult,  upon  a  nearer  approach,  as  tlic  fording  of  a  river,  which,  from  afar,  appeared 
only  a  brook.  There  lacked  not  opportunities  of  entering  upon  the  subject  ;  for  in  the 
first  ride  which  he  took  with  his  father,  the  Knight  resumed  the  subject  of  his  son's 
marriage,  and  liberally  left  the  lady  to  liis  choice  ;  but  under  the  strict  proviso,  that  she 
was  of  a  loyal  and  an  honourable  family  ; — if  she  had  fortune,  it  was  good  and  well,  or 
rather,  it  was  better  than  well ;  but  if  she  was  poor,  why,  "  there  is  still  some  picking," 
said  Sir  GeoflPrey,  "  on  the  bones  of  the  old  estate ;  and  Dame  Margaret  and  I  will  be 
content  with  the  less,  that  you  young  folks  may  have  your  share  of  it.  I  am  turned 
frugal  already,  Julian.  You  see  what  a  north-country  shambling  bit  of  a  Gallowaj'  nag 
I  ride  upon — a  diffiirent  beast,  I  wot,  from  my  own  old  Black  Hastings,  who  had  but 
one  fault,  and  that  was  his  wish  to  turn  down  Moultrassie  avenue." 

"  Was  that  so  great  a  fault?"  said  Julian,  affecting  indiflerence,  while  his  heart  was 
trembling,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  almost  in  his  very  throat. 
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"  It  ii.«ed  to  remind  me  of  that  base,  tlii-honourable  Presbyterian  fellow,  Bridgenortli," 
said  Sir  Geoffrey ;  "  and  I  would  as  lief  tliink  of  a  toad  : — they  say  he  has  turned 
Independent,  to  accomplish  the  full  degree  of  rascality. — I  teU  you.  Gill,  I  turned  off 
the  cow-boy,  for  gathering  nuts  in  his  woods — I  would  hang  a  dog  that  would  so  much 
as  kill  a  hare  there. — But  what  is  the  matter  with  you  ?  You  look  pale." 

Julian  made  some  indifferent  answer,  but  too  well  understood,  from  the  language  and 
tone  which  his  father  used,  that  his  prejudices  against  Alice's  father  were  both  deep  and 
envenomed,  as  those  of  country  gentlemen  often  become,  who,  having  little  to  do  or 
think  of,  are  but  too  apt  to  spend  their  time  in  nursing  and  cherishing  petty  causes 
of  wrath  against  their  next  neighbours. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  day,  he  mentioned  the  Bridgenorths  to  his  mother,  as  if  in 
a  casual  manner.  But  the  Lady  Peveril  instantly  conjured  him  never  to  mention  the 
name,  especially  in  his  father's  presence. 

"  Was  that  Major  Bridgenorth,  of  whom  I  have  heard  the  name  mentioned,"  said 
Julian,  "  so  very  bad  a  neighbour  ?" 

"  I  do  not  say  so,"  said  Lady  Peveril ;  "  nay,  we  were  more  than  once  obliged  to  him, 
in  the  former  nnhajipy  times ;  but  your  father  and  he  took  some  passages  so  ill  at  each 
other's  hands,  that  the  least  allusion  to  him  disturbs  Sir  Geoffrey's  temper,  in  a  manner 
quite  unusual,  and  which,  now  that  his  health  is  somewhat  impaired,  is  sometimes 
alarming  to  me.  For  Heaven's  sake,  then,  my  dear  Julian,  avoid  upon  all  occasions  the 
slightest  allusion  to  Moultrassie,  or  any  of  its  inhabitants." 

This  warning  was  so  seriously  given,  that  Julian  himself  saw  that  mentioning  his 
secret  purpose  would  be  the  sure  way  to  render  it  abortive,  and  therefore  lie  returned 
disconsolate  to  the  Isle. 

Peveril  had  the  boldness,  however,  to  make  the  best  he  could  of  what  had  happened, 
by  requesting  an  interview  with  Alice,  in  order  to  inform  her  what  had  passed  betwixt 
his  parents  and  him  on  her  account.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  that  this  boon  was 
obtained ;  and  Alice  Bridgenorth  shewed  no  slight  degree  of  displeasure,  when  she 
discovered,  after  much  circumlocution,  and  many  efforts  to  give  an  air  of  importance  to 
what  he  had  to  communicate,  that  all  amounted  but  to  this,  that  Lady  Peveril  continued 
to  retain  a  favourable  opinion  of  her  father,  INIajor  Bridgenorth,  which  Julian  would 
fain  have  represented  as  an  omen  of  their  future  more  perfect  reconciliation. 

"  I  did  not  think  you  would  thus  liave  trifled  with  me.  Master  Peveril,"  said  Alice, 
assuming  an  air  of  dignity  ;  "  but  I  will  take  care  to  avoid  such  intrusion  in  future — I 
request  you  will  not  again  visit  the  Black  Fort ;  and  I  entreat  of  you,  good  Mistress 
Debbitch,  that  you  will  no  longer  either  encourage  or  permit  this  gentleman's  visits,  as 
the  result  of  such  persecution  will  be  to  compel  me  to  appeal  to  my  aunt  and  father  for 
another  place  of  residence,  and  perhaps  also  for  another  and  more  prudent  companion." 

This  last  hint  struck  Mistress  Deborah  with  so  much  terror,  that  she  joined  her  ward 
in  requiring  and  demanding  Julian's  instant  absence,  and  he  was  obliged  to  comply  with 
their  request.  But  the  courage  of  a  youthful  lover  is  not  easily  subdued  ;  and  Julian, 
after  having  gone  through  the  usual  round  of  trying  to  forget  his  ungrateful  mistress, 
and  again  entertaining  his  passion  with  augmented  violence,  ended  by  the  visit  to  the 
Black  Fort,  the  beginning  of  which  we  narrated  in  the  last  chapter. 

"We  tiien  left  him  anxious  for,  yet  almost  fearful  of,  an  interview  with  Alice,  which  he 
had  prevailed  upon  Deborah  to  solicit ;  and  such  was  the  tumult  of  his  mind,  that,  while 
he  traversed  the  parlour,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  dark  melancholy  eyes  of  the 
slaughtered  Christian's  portrait  followed  him  wherever  he  went,  with  the  fixed,  chill, 
and  ominous  glance,  which  announced  to  the  enemy  of  his  race  mishap  and  misfortune. 

The  door  of  the  apartment  opened  at  length,  and  these  visions  were  dissipated. 
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Parents  have  flinty  licarts !     No  tears  can  : 


HEN  Alice  Bridgenorth  at  length  entered  the  parlour  where  her  anxious 
lover  had  so  long  expected  her,  it  was  with  a  slow  step,  and  a  composeil 
manner.  Her  dress  was  arranged  with  an  accurate  attention  to  form,  which 
^^■^-'^'  at  once  enhanced  tlie  appearance  of  its  puritanic  simplicity,  and  struck  Julian 
as  a  bad  omen  ;  for  although  the  time  bestowed  upon  the  toilet  maj-,  in  many  cases, 
intimate  the  wish  to  appear  advantageously  at  such  an  interview,  yet  a  ceremonious 
arrangement  of  attire  is  very  much  allied  with  formality,  and  a  preconceived  deter- 
mination to  treat  a  lover  with  cold  politeness. 

The  sad-coloured  gown — the  pindied  and  plaited  cap,  which  carefully  obscured  tin' 
profusion  of  long  dark-brown  hair — the  small  ruff,  and  the  long  sleeves,  would  have 
appeared  to  great  disadvantage  on  a  sha])e  less  graceful  than  Alice  Bridgenorth's ;  but 
an  exquisite  form,  though  not,  as  yet,  sufficiently  rounded  in  the  outlines  to  produce  tht^ 
perfection  of  female  beaut}',  was  able  to  sustain  and  give  grace  even  to  this  unbecoming 
dress.  Her  countenance,  fiiir  and  delicate,  with  eyes  of  hazel,  and  a  brow  of  alabaster,  had, 
notwithstanding,  less  regular  beauty  than  her  form,  and  might  have  been  justly  subjected 
to  criticism.  There  was,  however,  a  life  and  spirit  in  her  gaiety,  and  a  depth  of  sen- 
timent in  her  gravity,  which  made  Alice,  in  conversation  with  the  very  few  persons  with 
whom  she  associated,  so  fascinating  in  her  manners  and  expression,  whether  of  language 
or  countenance — so  toucliing,  also,  in  her  simplicity  and  purity  of  thought,  that  brighter 
beauties  might  have  been  overlooked  in  her  conijjany.  It  was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
an  ardent  character  like  Julian,  influenced  b)'  these  charms,  as  well  as  by  the  secrecy 
and  mystery  attending  his  intercourse  with  Alice,  should  prefer  the  recluse  of  the  Black 
Fort  to  all  others  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  in  general  society. 
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Ills  heart  beat  liigli  as  sho  came  into  the  apartment,  and  it  was  almost  witliout  an 
attempt  to  speak  that  liis  profound  obeisance  acicnowledged  her  entrance. 

"  This  is  a  mockery,  Master  IV.veril,"  said  Alice,  with  an  effort  to  speak  firmly,  which 
yet  was  disconcerted  by  a  slightly  tremulous  inflection  of  voice — "  a  mockery,  and  a  cruel 
one.  You  come  to  this  lone  place,  inhabited  only  by  two  women,  too  simple  to  command 
your  absence — too  weak  to  enforce  it — you  come,  in  spite  of  my  earnest  request — to  the 
neglect  of  your  own  time — to  the  prejudice,  I  may  fear,  of  my  character — you  abuse  the 
influence  you  possess  over  the  simple  person  to  whom  I  am  intrusted — All  this  you  do, 
and  think  to  make  it  up  by  low  reverences  and  constrained  courtesy!  Is  this  honourable, 
or  is  it  fair  ? — Is  it,"  she  added,  after  a  moment's  hesitation — "  is  it  kind  ?" 

The  tremulous  accent  fell  especially  on  the  last  word  she  uttered,  and  it  was  spok('n  in 
a  low  tone  of  gentle  reproach,  which  went  to  Julian's  heart. 

"  If,"  said  he,  "  there  was  a  mode  by  which,  at  the  peril  of  my  life,  Alice,  I  could  shew 
my  regard — my  respect — my  devoted  tenderness — the  danger  would  be  dearer  to  me 
than  ever  was  pleasure." 

"  You  have  said  such  things  often,"  said  Alice,  "  and  they  are  such  as  I  ought  not  to 
hear,  and  do  not  desire  to  hear.  I  have  no  tasks  to  impose  on  you — no  enemies  to  be 
destroyed — no  need  or  desire  of  protection — no  wish.  Heaven  knows,  to  expose  you  to 
danger — It  is  your  visits  here  alone  to  wliich  danger  attaches.  You  have  but  to  rule 
your  own  wilful  temper — to  turn  your  thoughts  and  your  cares  elsewhere,  and  I  can 
have  nothing  to  ask — nothing  to  wish  for.  Use  your  own  reason — consider  the  injury 
you  do  yourself — the  injustice  you  do  us — and  let  me,  once  more,  in  fair  terms,  entreat 
you  to  absent  yourself  from  this  place — till — till " 

She  paused,  and  Julian  eagerly  interrupted  her. — "  Till  when,  Alice  ? — ^till  when  ? — 
impose  on  me  any  length  of  absence  which  your  severity  can  inflict,  short  of  a  final  sepa- 
ration—  Say,  Begone  for  years,  but  return  when  these  years  are  over  ;  and,  slow  and 
wearily  as  they  must  pass  away,  still  the  thought,  that  they  must  at  length  have  their 
period,  will  enable  me  to  live  througli  them.  Let  me,  then,  conjure  thee,  Alice,  to  name 
a  date — to  fix  a  term — to  say  till  when  .'" 

"  Till  you  can  bear  to  think  of  me  only  as  a  friend  and  sister." 

"  That  is  a  sentence  of  eternal  banishment  indeed  !"  said  Julian  ;  "  it  is  seeming,  no 
doubt,  to  fix  a  term  of  exile,  but  attaching  to  it  an  impossible  condition." 

"  And  why  impossible,  Julian  ?"  said  Alice,  in  a  tone  of  persuasion  ;  "  were  we  not 
happier  ere  you  threw  the  mask  from  your  own  countenance,  and  tore  the  veil  from  my 
foolish  eyes  ?  Did  we  not  meet  with  joy,  spend  our  time  happily,  and  part  cheerily,  because 
we  transgressed  no  duty,  and  incurred  no  self-reproach  ?  Bring  back  that  state  of  happy 
ignorance,  and  you  shall  have  no  reason  to  call  me  unkind.  But  while  you  form  schemes 
which  I  know  to  be  visionary,  and  use  language  of  such  violence  and  passion,  you  shall 
excuse  me  if  I  now,  and  once  for  all,  declare,  that  since  Deborah  shews  herself  unfit  for 
the  trust  reposed  in  her,  and  must  needs  expose  me  to  persecutions  of  this  nature,  I  will 
write  to  my  father,  that  he  may  fix  me  another  place  of  residence  ;  and  in  the  meanwhile 
I  will  take  shelter  with  my  aunt  at  Kirk-Truagh." 

"  Hear  me,  unpitying  girl,"  said  Peveril,  "  hear  me,  and  you  shall  see  how  devoted 
I  am  to  obedience,  in  all  that  I  can  do  to  oblige  you !  You  say  you  were  happy  when  we 
spoke  not  on  such  topics — well — at  all  expense  of  my  own  suppressed  feelings,  that  happy 
period  shall  return.  I  will  meet  you — walk  with  you — read  with  30U — but  only  as  a 
brother  would  with  his  sister,  or  a  friend  with  his  friend  ;  the  thoughts  I  may  nourish,  be 
they  of  hope  or  of  despair,  my  tongue  shall  not  give  birth  to,  and  therefore  I  cannot 
offend ;  Deborah  shall  be  ever  by  your  side,  and  her  presence  shall  prevent  my  even 
hinting  at  what  might  displease  you — only  do  not  make  a  crime  to  me  of  those  thoughts 
which  are  the  dearest  part  of  my  existence ;  for  believe  me  it  were  better  and  kinder  to 
rob  me  of  existence  itself." 

"This  is  the  mere  ecstasy  of  passion,  Julian,"  answered  Alice  Bridgenorth  ;   "that 
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which  is  unpleasant,  our  selfish  and  stubborn  will  represents  as  impossible.  I  have  no 
confidence  in  the  plan  you  propose — no  confidence  in  your  resolution,  and  less  than  none 
in  the  protection  of  Deborah.  Till  you  can  renounce,  lionestly  and  explicitly,  the  wishes 
you  have  lately  expressed,  we  must  be  strangers  ; — and  could  you  renounce  them  even  at 
this  moment,  it  were  better  that  we  should  part  for  a  long  time ;  and,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
let  it  be  as  soon  as  possible — perhaps  it  is  even  now  too  late  to  prevent  some  unpleasant 
accident — I  thought  I  heard  a  noise." 

"  It  was  Deborah,"  answered  Julian.  "  Be  not  afraid,  Alice  ;  we  are  secure  against 
surprise." 

"I  know  not,"  said  Alice,  "  what  you  mean  by  such  security — I  liave  nothing  to  hide. 
I  sought  not  this  interview  ;  on  the  contrary,  averted  it  as  long  as  I  could — and  am  now 
most  desirous  to  break  it  off." 

"  And  wherefore,  Alice,  since  you  say  it  must  be  our  last?  "Why  should  you  shake  the 
sand  which  is  passing  so  fast  ?  tlie  very  executioner  hurries  not  the  prayers  of  the  wretches 
upon  the  scaffold. — And  see  you  not — I  will  argue  as  coldly  as  you  can  desire — see  you 
not  that  you  are  breaking  your  own  word,  and  recalling  the  hope  which  3'ourself  held 
out  to  me  ?" 

"What  hope  have  I  suggested?  What  word  have  I  given,  Julian?"  answered  Alice. 
"  You  yourself  build  wild  hopes  in  the  air,  and  accuse  me  of  destroying  what  had  never 
any  earthly  foundation.  Spare  yourself,  Julian — spare  me — and  in  mercy  to  us  both 
depart,  and  return  not  again  till  you  can  be  more  reasonable." 

"  Reasonable  ?"  replied  Julian  ;  "  it  is  you,  Alice,  who  will  deprive  me  altogether  of 
reason.  Did  j'ou  not  say,  that  if  our  parents  could  be  brought  to  consent  to  our  union, 
you  would  no  longer  oppose  my  suit  ?" 

"No — no — no,"  said  Alice,  eagerly,  and  blushing  deeply, — "  I  did  not  say  so,  Julian  — 
it  was  your  own  wild  imagination  which  put  construction  on  my  silence  and  my  confusion." 

"  You  do  not  say  so,  then,"  answered  Julian  ;  "  and  if  all  other  obstacles  were  removed, 
I  should  find  one  in  the  cold  flinty  bosom  of  her  who  repays  the  most  devoted  and  sincere 
affection,  with  contempt  and  dislike  ? — Is  that,"  he  added,  in  a  deep  tone  of  feeling — 
"is  that  what  Alice  Bridgenorth  says  to  Julian  Peveril  ?  " 

"  Indeed — indeed,  Julian,"  said  the  almost  weeping  girl,  "  I  do  not  say  so — I  say 
nothing,  and  I  ought  not  to  say  anything  concerning  what  I  might  do,  in  a  state  of  things 
which  can  never  take  place.  Indeed,  Julian,  you  ought  not  thus  to  press  me.  Unpro- 
tected as  I  am — wishing  you  well — very  well — why  should  you  urge  me  to  say  or  do  wiiat 
would  lessen  me  in  my  own  eyes?  to  own  aflfection  for  one  from  whom  fate  has  separated 
me  for  ever  ?  It  is  ungenerous — it  is  cruel — it  is  seeking  a  momentary  and  selfish  grati- 
fication to  yourself,  at  the  expense  of  every  feeling  which  1  ought  to  entertain." 

"You  have  said  enough,  Alice,"  said  Julian,  with  sparkling  eyes;  "you  have  said 
enough  in  deprecating  my  urgency,  and  I  will  press  you  no  farther.  But  you  overrate  the 
impediments  which  lie  betwixt  us — they  must  and  .shall  give  way." 

"  So  you  said  before,"  answered  Alice,  "  and  with  what  probability,  your  own  account 
may  .shew.  You  dared  not  to  mention  the  subject  to  your  own  father— how  should  you 
venture  to  mention  it  to  mine  ?" 

"That  I  will  soon  enable  you  to  decide  upon.  Major  Bridgenorth,  by  my  mother's 
account,  is  a  worthy  and  an  estimable  man.  I  will  remind  him,  that  to  my  mother's  care 
he  owes  the  dearest  treasure  and  comfort  of  his  life  ;  and  I  will  ask  him  if  it  is  a  just 
retribution  to  make  that  mother  childless.  Let  me  but  know  where  to  find  him,  Alice, 
and  you  shall  soon  hear  if  I  have  feared  to  plead  my  cause  with  him." 

"Alas  I"  answered  Alice,  "you  well  know  my  uncertainty  as  to  my  dear  father's  resi- 
dence. How  often  has  it  been  my  earnest  request  to  him  that  he  would  let  me  share  his 
solitary  abode,  or  his  obscure  wanderings  !  But  the  short  and  infrequent  visits  which  he 
makes  to  this  house  are  all  that  he  permits  me  of  his  society.  Something  I  might  surely 
do,  however  little,  to  alleviate  the  melancholy  by  which  he  is  oppressed." 
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"  Something  we  might  both  do,"  said  Peveril.  "  How  willingly  would  I  aid  you  in  so 
pleasing  a  task  !  All  old  griefs  should  be  forgotten — all  old  friendships  revived.  My 
father's  prejudices  are  those  of  an  Englishman — strong,  indeed,  but  not  insurmountable 
by  reason.  Tell  rae,  then,  where  Major  Bridgenorth  is,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me ;  or 
let  me  but  know  by  what  address  your  letters  roach  him,  and  I  will  forthwith  essay  to 
discover  his  dwelling." 

"  Do  not  attempt  it,  I  charge  you,"  said  Alice.  "  lie  is  already  a  man  of  sorrows  ;  and 
what  would  he  think  were  I  capable  of  entertaining  a  suit  so  likely  to  add  to  them  ? 
Besides,  I  could  not  tell  you,  if  I  would,  wliere  he  is  now  to  be  found.  My  letters  reach 
him  from  time  to  time,  by  means  of  my  aunt  Christian  ;  but  of  his  address  I  am  entirely 
ignorant." 

"Then,  by  Heaven,"  answered  Julian,  "I  will  watch  his  arrival  in  this  island,  and  in 
this  house ;  and  ere  he  has  locked  thee  in  his  arms,  he  shall  answer  to  me  on  the  subject 
of  my  suit." 

"  Then  demand  that  answer  now,"  said  a  voice  from  without  the  door,  which  was  at 
the  same  time  slowly  opened — "  Demand  that  answer  now,  for  here  stands  Ralph  Bridge- 
north." 

As  he  spoke,  he  entered  the  apartment  with  his  usual  slow  and  sedate  step — raised  his 
flapp'd  and  steeple-crowned  hat  from  his  brows,  and,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  room, 
eyed  alternately  his  daughter  and  Julian  Peveril  with  a  fi.N:ed  and  penetrating  glance. 

"Father  !"  said  Alice,  utterly  astonished,  and  teri'ified,  besides,  by  his  sudden  appear- 
ance at  such  a  conjuncture, — "  Father,  I  am  not  to  blame." 

"  Of  that  anon,  Alice,"  said  Bridgenorth  ;  "  meantime  retire  to  your  apartment — 
I  have  that  to  say  to  this  youth  which  will  not  endure  your  presence." 

"  Indeed — indeed,  father,"  said  iVlice,  alarmed  at  what  she  supposed  these  words  indi- 
cated, "Julian  is  as  little  to  be  blamed  as  I!  It  was  chance,  it  was  fortune,  which  caused 
our  meeting  together."  Then  suddenly  rushing  forward,  she  threw  her  arms  around  her 
father,  saying,  "  Oh,  do  him  no  injury — he  meant  no  wrong  !  Father,  you  were  wont  to 
be  a  man  of  reason  and  of  religious  peace." 

"  And  wherefore  should  I  not  be  so  now,  Alice  ?"  said  Bridgenorth,  raising  his  daughter 
from  the  ground,  on  which  she  had  almost  sunk  in  the  earnestness  of  her  supplication. 
"  Dost  thou  know  aught,  maiden,  which  should  inflame  my  anger  against  this  young  man, 
more  than  reason  or  religion  may  bridle  ?  Go — go  to  thy  chamber.  Compose  thine  own 
passions — learn  to  rule  these — and  leave  it  to  me  to  deal  with  this  stubborn  young  man." 

Alice  arose,  and,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  retired  slowly  from  the  apartment. 
Julian  followed  her  steps  with  his  eyes  till  the  last  wave  of  her  garment  was  visible  at  the 
closing  door  ;  then  turned  his  looks  to  Major  Bridgenorth,  and  then  sunk  them  on  the 
ground.  The  Major  continued  to  regard  him  in  profound  silence ;  his  looks  were  melan- 
choly and  even  austere  ;  but  there  was  nothing  which  indicated  either  agitation  or  keen 
resentment.  He  motioned  to  Julian  to  take  a  seat,  and  assumed  one  himself.  After 
which,  he  opened  the  conversation  in  the  following  manner:  — 

"  You  seemed  but  now,  young  gentleman,  anxious  to  learn  where  I  was  to  be  found. 
Such  I  at  least  conjectured,  from  the  few  expressions  which  I  chanced  to  overhear  ;  for 
I  made  bold,  though  it  may  be  contrary  to  the  code  of  modern  courtesy,  to  listen  a  moment 
or  two,  in  order  to  gather  upon  what  subject  so  young  a  man  as  you  entertained  so  young 
a  woman  as  Alice,  in  a  private  interview." 

"  I  trust,  sir,"  said  Julian,  rallying  spirits  in  what  he  felt  to  be  a  case  of  extremity, 
"  you  have  heard  nothing  on  my  part  which  has  given  offence  to  a  gentleman,  whom, 
though  unknown,  I  am  bound  to  respect  so  highly." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  Bridgenorth,  with  the  same  formal  gravity,  "  I  am  pleased  to 
find  that  your  business  is,  or  appears  to  be,  with  me,  rather  than  with  my  daughter. 
I  only  think  you  had  done  better  to  have  intrusted  it  to  me  iu  the  first  instance,  as  my 
sole  concern." 
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The  utmost  sharpness  of  attention  which  Julian  applied,  could  not  discover  if  Bridge- 
north  spoke  seriously  or  ironically  to  tlie  above  purpose.  He  was,  however,  quick-witted 
beyond  liis  experience,  and  was  internally  determined  to  endeavour  to  discover  some- 
thing of  the  character  and  the  temper  of  him  with  whom  he  spoke.  For  that  purpose, 
regulating  his  reply  in  the  same  tone  with  Bridgenorth's  observation,  he  said,  that  not 
having  the  advantage  to  know  his  place  of  residence,  he  had  applied  for  information  to  his 
daughter. 

"  Who  is  now  known  to  j-ou  for  the  first  time?"  said  Bridgenorth.  "Am  I  so  to 
understand  you  ?" 

"  By  no  means,"  answered  Julian,  looking  down  ;  "  I  have  been  known  to  your  daughter 
for  many  years ;  and  what  I  wished  to  say,  respects  both  her  happiness  and  my  own." 

"  I  must  understand  you,"  said  Bridgenorth,  "  even  as  carnal  men  understand  each 
other  on  the  matters  of  this  world.  You  are  attached  to  my  daughter  by  the  cords  of 
love  ;  I  have  long  known  this." 

"  You,  Master  Bridgenorth  ?"  exclaimed  Peveril — "  You  liave  long  known  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  young  man.  Think  you,  that  as  the  father  of  an  only  child,  I  could  have  suf- 
fered Alice  Bridgenorth — tlie  only  living  pledge  of  her  who  is  now  an  angel  in  heaven — 
to  have  remained  in  this  seclusion  without  the  surest  knowledge  of  all  her  material  actions? 
1  Iiave,  in  person,  seen  more,  both  of  her  and  of  you,  than  you  could  be  aware  of  ;  and 
when  absent  in  the  body,  I  had  the  means  of  maintaining  the  same  superintendence. 
Young  man,  they  say  that  such  love  as  you  entertain  for  my  daughter  teaches  much  sub- 
tilty ;  but  believe  not  that  it  can  overreach  the  affection  which  a  widowed  fiither  bears 
to  an  only  child." 

"  If,"  said  Julian,  his  heart  beating  thick  and  joyfull}-,  "  if  you  have  known  this 
intercourse  so  long,  may  I  not  hope  that  it  has  not  met  your  disapprobation  ?  " 

The  Major  paused  for  an  instant,  and  then  answered,  "In  some  respects, certainly  not. 
Had  it  done  so — had  tliere  seemed  augiit  on  your  side,  or  on  my  daughter's,  to  have 
rendered  your  visits  here  dangerous  to  her,  or  displeasing  to  me,  she  had  not  been  long  the 
inhabitant  of  this  solitude,  or  of  this  island.  But  be  not  so  hasty  as  to  presume,  that  all 
wliieli  you  may  desire  in  this  matter  can  be  either  easily  or  speedily  aeoomplished." 

"  I  foresee,  indeed,  difliculties,"  answered  Julian  ;  "  but  with  your  kind  acquiescence, 
they  are  such  as  I  trust  to  remove.  Sly  father  is  generous — my  mother  is  candid  and 
liberal.  They  loved  you  once  ;  I  trust  they  will  love  you  again.  I  will  be  the  mediator 
betwixt  you — peace  and  harmony  shall  once  more  inhabit  our  neighboui'hood,  and " 

Bridgenorth  interrupted  him  with  a  grim  smile ;  for  such  it  seemed,  as  it  passed  over 
a  face  of  deep  melancholy.  "  My  daughter  well  said,  but  short  while  past,  that  you  were 
a  dreamer  of  dreams — an  architect  of  plans  and  hopes  fantastic  as  the  visions  of  the 
night.  It  is  a  great  thing  you  ask  of  me  ; — the  hand  of  my  only  child — the  sum  of  my 
worldly  substance,  though  that  is  but  dross  in  comparison.  You  ask  the  key  of  the  only 
fountain  from  which  I  may  yet  hope  to  drink  one  pleasant  draught  ;  you  ask  to  be  the 
sole  and  absolute  keeper  of  my  earthly  happiness — and  what  have  you  offered,  or  what 
have  you  to  offer,  in  return,  of  the  surrender  j-ou  recpiire  of  me?" 

"lam  but  too  sensible,"  said  IVneril,  abashed  at  his  own  hasty  conclusions,  "how 
difficult  it  may  be." 

"  Nay,  but  interrupt  me  not,"  replied  Bridgenorth,  "  till  I  shew  you  the  amount  of  what 
you  offer  me  in  exchange  for  a  boon,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  intrinsic  value,  is  eai-nestly 
desired  by  you,  and  comprehends  all  that  is  valuable  on  earth  which  I  have  it  in  my 
power  to  bestow.  You  may  have  heard,  that  in  tlu?  late  times  I  was  the  antagonist  of 
your  father's  principles  and  his  profane  faction,  but  not  tlic  enemy  of  his  person." 

"  I  have  ever  heard,"  replied  Julian,  "  nnich  the  contrary  ;  and  it  was  but  now  that  I 
reminded  you  that  you  had  been  his  friend." 

"Ay.  Wlien  he  was  in  affliction  and  I  in  prosperity,  I  was  neither  unwilling,  nor 
altogether  unable,  to  sliew  myself  such.     Well,  the  tables  are  turned — the  tinres  we 
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changed.  A  peaceful  and  imoft'eiuling  man  might  have  expected  from  a  neighbour,  now 
powerful  in  his  turn,  such  protection,  when  walking  in  the  paths  of  the  law,  as  all  men, 
subjects  of  the  same  reahn,  have  a  riglit  to  expect  even  from  perfect  strangers.  What 
chances?  I  pursue,  with  the  warrant  of  the  King  and  law,a  murderess,  bearing  on  her  hand 
the  blood  of  my  near  connection,  and  I  had,  in  such  a  case,  a  right  to  call  on  every  liege 
subject  to  render  assistance  to  tlie  execution.  My  late  friendly  neighbour,  bound,  as  a  man 
and  a  magistrate,  to  give  ready  assistance  to  a  legal  action — bound,  as  a  grateful  and  obliged 
friend,  to  respect  my  rights  and  my  person — thrusts  himself  betwixt  me — me,  the 
avenger  of  blood — and  my  lawful  captive  ;  beats  me  to  the  earth,  at  once  endangering 
my  life,  and,  in  mere  human  ej'es,  sullying  mine  honour;  and  under  his  protection,  the 
Midianitish  woman  reaches,  like  a  sea-eagle,  the  nest  which  she  hath  made  in  the  wave- 
surrounded  rocks,  and  remains  there  till  gold,  duly  administered  at  Court,  wipes  out  all 
memory  of  her  crime,  and  baffles  the  vengeance  due  to  the  memory  of  the  best  and 
bravest  of  men. — But,"  he  added,  apostrophizing  the  portrait  of  Christian,  "  thou  art  not 
yet  forgotten,  my  fair-haired  "William  !  The  vengeance  which  dogs  thy  murderess  is 
slow, — but  it  is  sure  ! " 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  moments,  which  Julian  Peveril,  willing  to  hear  to  what 
conclusion  Major  Bridgenorth  was  finally  to  arrive,  did  not  care  to  interrupt.  Accord- 
ingly, in  a  few  minutes,  the  latter  proceeded.  — "  These  things,"  he  said,  "  I  recall  not  in 
bitterness,  so  far  as  they  are  personal  to  me — I  recall  them  not  in  spite  of  heart,  though 
they  have  been  the  means  of  banishing  me  from  my  place  of  residence,  where  my  fathers 
dwelt,  and  where  my  earthly  comforts  lie  interred.  But  the  public  cause  sets  farther 
strife  betwixt  your  father  and  me.  "Who  so  active  as  he  to  execute  the  fatal  edict  of 
black  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  when  so  many  hundreds  of  gospel-preachers  were  expelled 
from  house  and  home — from  hearth  and  altar — from  church  and  parish,  to  make  room 
for  belly -gods  and  thieves  ?  "Who,  when  a  devoted  few  of  the  Lord's  people  were  united 
to  lift  the  fallen  standard,  and  once  more  advance  the  good  cause,  was  the  readiest  to 
break  their  purpose — to  search  for,  persecute,  and  apprehend  them  ?  Whose  breath  did 
I  feel  warm  on  my  neck — whose  naked  sword  was  thrust  within  a  foot  of  my  bod}', 
whilst  I  lurked  darkling,  like  a  thief  in  concealment,  in  the  house  of  my  fatliers  ? — It 
was  Geoffrey  Peveril's — it  was  your  fathei''s ! — What  can  you  answer  to  all  this,  or  how 
can  you  reconcile  it  with  your  present  wishes  ?  " 

Julian,  in  reply,  could  only  remark,  "  Tiiat  these  injuries  had  been  of  long  standing — 
that  they  had  been  done  in  heat  of  times,  and  heat  of  temper,  and  that  Master  Bridge- 
north,  in  Christian  kindness,  should  not  entertain  a  keen  resentment  of  them,  when  a 
door  was  opened  for  reconciliation." 

"Peace,  young  man,"  said  Bridgenorth,  "  thou  speakest  of  thou  knowest  not  what. 
To  forgive  our  human  wi'ongs  is  christian-Iike  and  commendable  ;  but  we  have  no  com- 
mission to  forgive  those  which  have  been  done  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  of  liberty; 
we  have  no  right  to  grant  immunity,  or  to  shake  hands  with  those  who  have  poured  forth 
the  biood  of  our  brethren."  He  looked  at  the  picture  of  Christian,  and  was  silent  for  a 
few  minutes,  as  if  he  feared  to  give  too  violent  way  to  his  own  impetuosity,  and  resumed 
the  discourse  in  a  milder  tone. 

"  These  things  I  point  out  to  you,  Julian,  that  I  may  shew  you  how  impossible,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  merely  worldly  man,  would  be  the  union  vphich  you  are  desirous  of.  But 
Heaven  hath  at  times  opened  a  door,  where  man  beholds  no  means  of  issue.  Julian, 
your  mother,  for  one  to  whom  the  truth  is  unknown,  is,  after  the  fashion  of  the  world, 
one  of  the  best,  and  one  of  the  wisest  of  women  ;  and  Providence,  which  gave  her  so  fair 
a  form,  and  tenanted  that  form  with  a  mind  as  pure  as  the  original  frailty  of  our  vile 
nature  will  permit,  means  not,  I  trust,  that  she  shall  continue  to  the  end  to  be  a  vessel 
of  wrath  and  perdition.  Of  your  father  I  say  nothing — he  is  what  the  times  and 
example  of  others,  and  the  counsels  of  his  lordly  priest,  have  made  him;  and  of  him, 
once  more,  I  say  nothing,  save  that  I  have   power  over  him,  which  ere  now  he  might 
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have  felt,  but  that  there  is  one  within  Iiis  chambers,  who  might  have  suffered  in  his 
suffering.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  root  up  your  ancient  fiimily.  If  I  prize  not  your  boast  of 
family  honours  and  pedigree,  I  would  not  willingly  destroy  them  ;  more  than  I  would 
pull  down  a  moss-grown  tower,  or  hew  to  the  ground  an  ancient  oak,  save  for  the 
straightening  of  tlie  common  path,  and  the  advantage  of  the  public.  I  have,  therefore, 
no  resentment  against  the  humbled  House  of  Peveril — nay,  I  liave  regard  to  it  in  its 
depression." 

He  here  made  a  second  pause,  as  if  he  expected  Julian  to  say  soincthing.  But  not- 
withstanding the  ardour  with  which  the  young  man  had  pressed  his  suit,  he  was  too 
much  trained  in  ideas  of  the  importance  of  his  family,  and  in  the  better  habit  of  respect 
for  his  parents,  to  hear,  without  disjjleasurc,  some  part  of  Bridgenorth's  discourse. 

"  The  House  of  Peveril,"  he  replied,  "  was  never  liumbled." 

"  Had  you  said  the  sons  of  that  House  had  never  been  liiimhle,"  answei'ed  Bridgeriorth, 
"  you  would  have  come  nearer  the  truth. — Are  yuii  not  humbled  ?  Live  you  not  here, 
the  lackey  of  a  haughty  woman,  the  play-companion  of  an  empty  youth  ?  If  you  leave 
this  Isle,  and  go  to  the  Court  of  England,  see  what  regard  will  there  be  paid  to  the  old 
pedigree  that  deduces  your  descent  from  kings  and  conquerors.  A  scurril  or  obscene 
jest,  an  impudent  carriage,  a  laced  cloak,  a  handful  of  gold,  and  the  readiness  to  wager  it 
on  a  card,  or  a  die,  will  better  advance  you  at  the  Court  of  Charles,  than  your  father's 
ancient  name,  and  slavish  devotion  of  blood  and  fortune  to  the  cause  of  /lis  father." 

"  That  is,  indeed,  but  too  probable,"  said  Peveril ;  "  but  the  Court  shall  be  no  element 
of  mine.  I  will  live  like  my  fathers,  among  my  people,  care  for  tlieir  comforts,  decide 
their  differences " 

"  Build  Maypoles,  and  dance  around  them,"  said  Bridgenorth,  with  another  of  those 
grim  smiles  which  passed  over  his  features  like  the  light  of  a  sexton's  torch,  as  it  glares 
and  is  reflected  by  the  window  of  the  church,  when  he  comes  from  locking  a  funeral 
vault.  "  No,  Julian,  these  are  not  times  in  which,  by  the  dreaming  drudgery  of  a 
country  magistrate,  and  the  petty  cares  of  a  country  proprietor,  a  man  cim  serve  his 
unhappy  country.  There  are  mighty  designs  afloat,  and  men  arc  called  to  make  their 
choice  betwixt  God  and  Baal.  The  ancient  superstition  —  the  abomination  of  our 
fathers — is  raising  its  head,  and  flinging  abroad  its  snares,  under  the  protection  of  the 
princes  of  the  earth;  but  she  raises  not  her  head  unmarked  or  unwatched  ;  the  true 
l>]nglish  hearts  are  as  thousands,  which  wait  but  a  signal  to  arise  as  one  man,  and  shew 
the  kings  of  the  eartli  that  they  have  combined  in  vain  !  We  will  cast  their  cords  from 
us — the  cup  of  their  abominations  we  will  not  taste." 

"  You  speak  in  darkness.  Master  Bridgenorth,"  said  Peveril.  "  Knowing  so  much  of 
me,  you  may,  perhaps,  also  be  aware,  that  I  at  least  have  seen  too  much  of  the  delusions 
of  Rome,  to  desire  that  they  should  be  propagated  at  home." 

"Else,  wherefore  do  I  speak  to  thee  friendly  and  so  free?"  said  Bridgenorth.  "Do 
I  not  know,  with  what  readiness  of  early  wit  you  baflled  the  wily  attempts  of  the  woman's 
priest,  to  seduce  thee  from  the  Protestant  fiiith  ?  Uo  I  not  know,  how  thou  wast  beset 
when  abroad,  and  that  thou  didst  both  hold  thine  own  faith,  and  secure  the  wavering 
belief  of  thy  friend  ?  Said  I  not,  this  was  done  like  the  son  of  Margaret  Peveril  ?  Said 
I  not,  he  holdeth,  as  yet,  but  the  dead  letter — but  the  seed  which  is  sown  shall  one  day 
sprout  and  quicken  ? — Enough,  however,  of  this.  For  to-day  this  is  tliy  habitation. 
I  will  see  in  thee  neither  the  servant  of  that  daughter  of  Eshbaal,  nor  the  son  of  him 
>vho  pursued  my  life,  and  blemished  my  honours  ;  but  thou  shalt  be  to  me,  for  this  day, 
as  the  child  of  her,  without  whom  m}-  house  had  been  extinct." 

So  saying,  he  stretched  out  his  thin,  bony  hand,  and  grasped  that  of  Julian  Peveril ; 
but  there  was  such  a  look  of  mourning  in  his  welcome,  that  whatever  delight  the  youth 
anticipated,  spending  so  long  a  time  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alice  Bridgenorth,  perhaps 
in  her  society,  or  however  strongly  he  felt  the  prudence  of  conciliating  her  father's 
good-will,  he  could  not  help  feeling  as  if  his  heart  was  chilled  in  his  company. 


This  day  at  least  is  frieudsliip's- 


fij5^2J£'iJEBORAH  DEBBITCH,  summoned  by  her  master,  now  made  her  appearance, 
■.  ■'1  '^  p~  with  her  handkerchief  at  her  eyes,  and  an  appearance  of  great  mental  trouble. 
"  J^  ii)'  '^i  "  It  ^3S  not  my  fault,  Major  Bridgenorth,"  she  said  ;  "  how  could  I  help  it  ? 
.■.•E='i*i'sL'i  like  will  to  like — the  boy  would  come — the  girl  would  see  him." 

"  Peace,  foolish  woman,"  said  Bridgenorth,  "  and  hear  what  I  have  got  to  say." 

"  I  know  what  your  honour  has  to  say  well  enough,"  said  Deborah.  "  Service,  I  wot, 
is  no  inheritance  now-a-days — some  are  wiser  than  other  some — if  I  had  not  been 
wheedled  away  from  Martindale,  I  might  have  had  a  house  of  mine  own  by  this  time." 

"  Peace,  idiot  I "  said  Bridgenorth  ;  but  so  intent  was  Deborah  on  her  vindication, 
that  he  could  but  thrust  the  interjection,  as  it  were  edgewise,  between  her  exclamations, 
which  followed  as  thick  as  is  usual  in  cases,  where  folks  endeavour  to  avert  deserved 
censure  by  a  clamorous  justification  ere  tlie  charge  be  brouglit. 

'•  No  wonder  she  was  cheated,"  she  said,  "  out  of  sight  of  her  own  interest,  when  it  was 
to  wait  on  pretty  Miss  Alice.  All  your  honour's  gold  should  never  have  tempted  me, 
but  that  I  knew  she  was  but  a  dead  castaway,  poor  innocent,  if  she  were  taken  away 
from  my  lady  or  me. — And  so  this  is  the  end  on't ! — up  early,  and  down  late — and  this 
is  all  my  thanks  ! — But  your  honour  had  better  take  care  what  3-ou  do — she  has  the  short 
cough  yet  sometimes — and  should  take  physic,  spring  and  fall." 

"Peace,  chattering  fool!"  said  her  master,  so  soon  as  her  failing  breath  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  strike  in,  "thinkest  thou  I  knew  not  of  this  young  gentleman's  visits  to 
the  Black  Fort,  and  that,  if  they  had  di.spleased  me,  I  would  not  have  known  how  to 
stop  them?" 
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"  Did  I  know  that  your  honour  knew  of  his  visits!  "exclaimed  Deborah,  in  a  triumphant 
tone, — for,  like  most  of  her  condition,  she  never  sought  farther  for  her  defence  than  a  lie, 
however  inconsistent  and  improbable — "  Did  I  know  that  your  honour  knew  of  it! 
— Why,  how  should  I  have  permitted  his  visits  else?  I  wonder  what  your  honour  talces 
me  for!  Had  I  not  been  sure  it  was  the  thing  in  this  world  that  your  honour  most 
desired,  would  I  liave  presumed  to  lend  it  a  hand  forward?  I  trust  I  know  my  duty 
better.  Hear  if  I  ever  asked  another  youngster  into  the  house,  save  himself — for  I  knew 
your  honour  was  wise,  and  quarrels  cannot  last  for  ever,  and  love  begins  where  hatred 
ends  ;  and,  to  be  sure,  they  love  as  if  tiiey  were  born  one  for  the  other — and  then,  the 
estates  of  Moultrassie  and  Blartindale  suit  each  other  like  sheatli  and  knife." 

"Parrot  of  a  woman,  hold  your  tongue!"  said  Bridgenorth,  his  patience  almost 
completely  exhausted;  "  or,  if  you  will  prate,  let  it  be  to  your  playfellows  in  the  kitchen, 
and  bid  them  get  ready  some  dinner  presently,  for  Master  Peveril  is  far  from  home." 

"  That  I  will,  and  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Deborah;  "  and  if  there  are  a  pair  of  fatter 
fowls  in  Man  than  shall  clap  tlieir  wings  on  the  table  presently,  your  honour  shall  call 
me  goose  as  well  as  parrot."     She  then  left  the  apartment. 

"  It  is  to  such  a  woman  as  that,"  said  Bridgenorth,  looking  after  her  significantly, 
"  that  you  conceived  me  to  have  abandoned  the  charge  of  my  only  child  !  But  enough 
of  this  subject — we  will  walk  abroad,  if  you  will,  while  she  is  engaged  in  a  province 
fit'er  for  her  understanding." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  house,  accompanied  by  Julian  Peveril,  and  they  were  soon 
walking  side  by  side,  as  if  they  had  been  old  acquaintances. 

It  may  have  happened  to  many  of  our  readers,  as  it  has  done  to  ourselves,  to  be  thrown 
by  accident  into  society  with  some  individual  whose  claims  to  what  is  called  a  serious 
character  stand  considerably  higher  than  our  own,  and  with  whom,  therefore,  we  have 
conceived  ourselves  likely  to  spend  our  time  in  a  very  stiff  and  constrained  manner; 
wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  our  destined  companion  may  have  apprehended  some  disgust 
from  the  supposed  levity  and  thoughtless  gaiety  of  a  disposition  so  different  from  his 
own.  Now  it  has  frequently  happened,  that  when  we,  with  that  urbanity  and  good- 
humour  which  is  our  principal  characteristic,  have  accommodated  ourself  to  our 
companion,  by  throwing  as  much  seriousness  into  our  conversation  as  our  habits  will 
admit,  he,  on  tlie  other  hand,  moved  by  our  liberal  example,  hath  divested  his  manners 
of  a  part  of  their  austerity;  and  our  conversation  has,  in  consequence,  been  of  that 
pleasant  texture,  betwixt  the  useful  and  agreeable,  which  best  resembles  "  the  fairy- web 
of  night  and  day,"  usually  called  in  prose  the  twilight.  It  is  probable  both  parties  may, 
on  such  occasions,  have  been  the  better  for  their  encounter,  even  if  it  went  no  fartlier 
than  to  establish  for  the  time  a  community  of  feeling  between  men,  who,  separated  more 
perhaps  by  temper  than  by  principle,  arc  too  apt  to  charge  each  other  with  profane 
frivolity  on  the  one  hand,  or  fanaticism  on  the  otlier. 

It  fared  thus  in  Peveril's  walk  with  Bridgenorth,  and  in  the  conversation  which  he 
held  with  him. 

Carefully  avoiding  the  subject  on  whicli  he  had  already  spoken,  Major  Bridgenorth 
turned  h.is  conversation  chiefly  on  foreign  travel,  and  on  the  wonders  he  had  seen  in 
distant  countries,  and  which  he  appeared  to  have  marked  with  a  curious  and  observant 
eye.  This  discourse  made  the  time  fly  light  away;  for  although  the  anecdotes  and 
observations  thus  communicated  were  all  tinged  with  the  serious  and  almost  gloomy 
spirit  of  the  narrator,  they  yet  contained  traits  of  interest  and  of  wonder,  sucli  as  are 
usually  interesting  to  a  3'outhful  ear,  and  were  particularly  so  to  Jidian,  who  had,  iu  his 
disposition,  some  cast  of  the  romantic  and  adventurous. 

It  appeared  that  Bridgenorth  knew  the  south  of  France,  and  could  tell  many  stories  of 
the  French  Huguenots,  who  already  began  to  sustain  those  vexations  which  a  few  years 
afterwards  were  summed  up  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantz.    He  had  even  been 
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in  Hungary,  for  he  spoke  as  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  character  of  several  of  the 
heads  of  the  great  Protestant  insurrection,  which  at  this  time  had  taken  place  under  the 
celebrated  Tekeli;  and  laid  down  solid  reasons  why  they  were  entitled  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  Great  Turk,  rather  than  submit  to  the  Pope  of  Rome.  He  talked  also 
of  Savoy,  where  those  of  the  reformed  religion  still  suffered  a  cruel  persecution ;  and  he 
mentioned  with  a  swelling  spirit,  the  protection  which  Oliver  had  alTorded  to  the  oppressed 
Protestant  Churches;  "therein  shewing  himself,"  he  added,  "more  fit  to  wield  the 
supreme  power,  than  those  who,  claiming  it  by  right  of  inheritance,  use  it  only  for  their 
own  vain  and  voluptuous  pursuits." 

" I  did  not  expect,"  said  Peveril,  modestly,  "  to  have  heard  01i\er's  panegyric  from 
you.  Master  Bridgenorth." 

"  I  do  not  panegyrize  him,"  answered  Bridgenorth ;  "  I  speak  but  truth  of  that 
extraordinary  man,  now  being  dead,  whom,  when  alive,  I  feared  not  to  withstand  to  his 
face.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  present  unliappy  King,  if  he  make  us  look  back  Avith  regret 
to  the  days  when  the  nation  was  respected  abroad,  and  when  devotion  and  sobriety  were 
practised  at  home. — But  I  mean  not  to  vex  your  spirit  by  controversy.  You  have  lived 
amongst  tliose  who  find  it  more  easy  and  more  pleasant  to  be  the  pensioners  of  France  than 
her  controllers — to  spend  the  money  which  she  doles  out  to  themselves,  than  to  check  the 
tyranny  with  which  she  oppresses  our  poor  brethren  of  the  religion.  When  the  scales 
shall  fall  from  thine  eyes,  all  this  thou  shalt  see;  and  seeing,  shalt  learn  to  detest  and 
despise  it." 

By  this  time  they  had  completed  their  walk,  and  were  returned  to  the  Black  Fort  by 
a  different  path  from  that  which  had  led  them  up  the  valley.  The  exercise  and  the 
general  tone  of  conversation  had  removed,  in  some  degree,  the  shyness  and  embarrassment 
which  Peveril  originally  felt  in  Bridgenorth's  presence,  and  which  the  tenor  of  his  first 
remarks  had  rather  increased  than  diminished.  Deborah's  promised  banquet  was  soon 
on  the  board;  and  in  simplicity,  as  well  as  neatness  and  good  order,  answered  the 
character  she  had  claimed  for  it.  In  one  respect  alone,  there  seemed  some  inconsistency, 
perhaps  a  little  affectation.  Most  of  the  dishes  were  of  silver,  and  the  plates  were  of  tiie 
same  metal;  instead  of  the  trenchers  and  pewter  which  Peveril  had  usually  seen  employed 
on  similar  occasions  at  the  Black  Fort. 

Presently,  with  the  feeling  of  one  who  walks  in  a  pleasant  dream  from  which  he  fears 
to  awake,  and  whose  delight  is  mingled  with  wonder  and  with  uncertainty,  Julian 
Peveril  found  himself  seated  between  Alice  Bridgenorth  and  her  father — the  being  he 
most  loved  on  earth,  and  the  person  whom  he  had  ever  considered  as  the  great  obstacle 
to  tlieir  intercourse.  The  confusion  of  his  mind  was  such,  that  he  could  scarcely  reply 
to  the  importunate  civilities  of  Dame  Deborah;  who,  seated  with  them  at  table  in  her 
quality  of  governante,  now  dispensed  the  good  things  which  had  been  prepared  under  her 
own  eye. 

As  for  Alice,  she  seemed  to  have  formed  a  resolution  to  play  the  mute;  for  she 
answered  not,  excepting  briefly,  to  the  questions  of  Dame  Debbitch;  nay,  even  when  her 
father,  which  happened  once  or  twice,  attempted  to  bring  her  forward  in  the  conversation, 
she  made  no  farther  reply  than  respect  for  him  rendered  absolutely  necessary. 

Upon  Bridgenorth  himself,  then,  devolved  the  task  of  entertaining  the  company;  and, 
contrary  to  his  ordinary  habits,  he  did  not  seem  to  shrink  from  it.  His  discourse  was 
not  only  easy,  but  almost  cheerful,  though  ever  and  anon  crossed  by  some  expressions 
indicative  of  natural  and  habitual  melancholy,  or  prophetic  of  future  misfortune  and  wo. 
Flashes  of  enthusiasm,  too,  shot  along  his  conversation,  gleaming  like  the  sheet-lightning 
of  an  autumn  eve,  which  throws  a  strong,  though  momentary  illumination,  across  the 
sober  twilight,  and  all  the  surrounding  objects,  which,  touched  by  it,  assume  a  wilder 
and  more  striking  character.  In  general,  however,  Bridgenorth's  remarks  were  plain 
and  sensible ;  and  as  he  aimed  at  no  graces  of  language,  any  ornament  which  they  received 
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arose  out  of  the  interest  with  which  they  were  impressed  on  his  hearers.  For  example, 
when  Deborah,  in  the  pride  and  vulgarity  of  her  heart,  called  Julian's  attention  to  the 
plate  from  which  they  had  been  eating,  Bridgenorth  seemed  to  think  an  apology  necessary 
for  such  superfluous  expense. 

"It  was  a  symptom,"  be  said,  "of  approaching  danger,  when  such  men,  as  were  not 
usually  influenced  by  the  vanities  of  life,  employed  much  money  in  ornaments  composed 
of  the  precious  metals.  It  was  a  sign  that  the  merchant  could  not  obtain  a  profit  for 
the  capital,  which,  for  the  sake  of  security,  he  invested  in  this  inert  form.  It  was  a 
proof  that  the  noblemen  or  gentlemen  feared  the  rapacity  of  power,  when  they  put  their 
wealth  into  forms  the  most  portable  and  the  most  capable  of  being  hidden;  and  it  sliewed 
the  uncertainty  of  credit,  when  a  man  of  judgment  preferred  the  actual  possession  of  a 
mass  of  silver  to  the  convenience  of  a  goldsmith's  or  a  banker's  receipt.  While  a  shadow 
of  liberty  remained,"  he  said,  "  domestic  rights  were  last  invaded;  and,  therefore,  men 
disposed  upon  their  cupboards  and  tables  the  wealth  which  in  these  places  would 
remain  longest,  though  not  perhaps  finally,  sacred  from  the  grasp  of  a  tyrannical 
government.  But  let  there  be  a  demand  for  capital  to  support  a  profitable  commerce, 
and  the  mass  is  at  once  consigned  to  the  furnace,  and,  ceasing  to  be  a  vain  and  cumbrous 
ornament  of  the  banquet,  becomes  a  potent  and  active  agent  for  furthering  the  prosperity 
of  the  country." 

"  In  war,  too,"  said  Peveril,  "  plate  has  been  found  a  ready  resource." 

"But  too  much  so,"  answered  Bridgenorth.  "In  the  late  times,  the  plate  of  the 
nobles  and  gentry,  with  that  of  the  colleges,  and  the  sale  of  the  crown-jewels,  enabled 
the  King  to  make  his  unhappy  stand,  which  prevented  matters  returning  to  a  state  of 
peace  and  good  order,  until  the  sword  had  attained  an  undue  superiority  both  over  King 
and  Parliament." 

He  looked  at  Julian  as  he  spoke,  much  as  he  who  proves  a  horse  oilers  some  object 
suddenly  to  his  eyes,  then  watches  to  see  if  he  starts  or  blenches  fi'om  it.  But  Julian's 
thoughts  were  too  much  bent  on  other  topics  to  manifest  any  alarm.  His  answer  referred 
to  a  previous  part  of  Bridgenorth's  discourse,  and  was  not  returned  till  after  a  brief  pause. 
"  War,  then,"  he  said,  "  war,  the  grand  impo\  erisher,  is  also  a  creator  of  the  wealtii 
which  it  wastes  and  devours?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Bridgenorth,  "  even  as  the  sluice  brings  into  action  the  sleeping  waters 
of  the  lake,  which  it  finally  drains.  Necessity  invents  arts  and  discovers  means;  and 
what  necessity  is  sterner  than  that  of  civil  war?  Therefore,  even  war  is  not  in  itself 
unmixed  evil,  being  the  creator  of  impulses  and  energies  which  could  not  otherwise  have 
existed  in  .society." 

"  Men  should  go  to  war,  then," said  Peveril,  "that  they  may  send  their  silver  plate  to 
the  mint,  and  eat  from  pewter  dishes  and  wooden  platters?" 

"  Not  so,  my  son,"  said  Bridgenorth.  Then  checking  himself  as  he  observed  the  deep 
crimson  in  Julian's  cheek  and  brow,  he  added,  "  I  crave  your  pardon  for  such  familiarity; 
but  I  meant  not  to  limit  what  I  said  even  now  to  such  trifling  consequences,  although  it 
may  be  something  salutary  to  tear  men  from  their  pomps  and  luxuries,  and  teach  those 
to  be  Romans  who  would  otherwise  bo  Sybarites.  But  I  would  say,  that  times  of  public 
danger,  as  they  call  into  circulation  the  miser's  hoard  and  the  proud  man's  bullion,  and  .^o 
add  to  the  circulating  wealth  of  the  country,  do  also  call  into  action  nianj-  a  brave  and 
noble  spirit,  which  would  otherwise  lie  torpid,  give  no  example  to  the  living,  and  bequeath 
no  name  to  future  ages.  Society  knows  not,  and  cannot  know,  the  mental  treasures  which 
slumber  in  her  bosom,  till  necessity  and  ojiportunity  call  forth  the  statesman  and 
the  soldier  from  the  shades  of  lowly  life  to  the  parts  they  are  designed  by  Providence  to 
perform,  and  the  stations  which  nature  had  qualified  them  to  hold.  So  rose  Oliver — so 
rose  Jlilton — so  rose  many  another  name  which  cannot  be  forgotten — even  as  the  tempest 
summons  forth  and  displays  the  address  of  the  mariner." 
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"  You  speak,"  said  Peveril,  "  as  it'  national  calamity  might  be,  in  some  sort,  an 
advantage." 

"  And  if  it  were  not  so,"  replied  Bridgenorth,  "  it  had  not  existed  in  this  state  of 
trial,  where  all  temporal  evil  is  alleviated  by  something  good  in  its  progress  or  result, 
and  where  all  that  is  good  is  close  coupled  with  that  which  is  in  itself  evil." 

"  It  must  be  a  noble  sight,"  said  Julian,  "  to  behold  the  slumbering  energies  of  a  great 
mind  awakened  into  energ}',  and  to  see  it  assume  the  authority  which  is  its  due  over 
spirits  more  meanly  endowed." 

"  I  once  witnessed,"  said  Bridgenorth,  "  something  to  the  same  effect ;  and  as  the  tale 
is  brief,  I  will  tell  it  you,  if  you  will : — 

"  Amongst  my  wanderings,  the  Transatlantic  settlements  have  not  escaped  uic  ;  more 
especially  the  country  of  New  England,  into  which  our  native  land  has  shaken  from  her 
lap,  as  a  drunkard  flings  from  him  his  treasures,  so  much  that  is  precious  in  the  eyes  of 
God  and  of  his  children.  Tliere  thousands  of  our  best  and  most  godly  men — such 
whose  righteousness  might  come  between  the  Almighty  and  his  wrath,  and  prevent  the 
ruin  of  cities — are  content  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  rather  encountering  the 
unenlightened  savages,  than  stooping  to  extinguish,  under  the  oppression  practised  in 
Britain,  the  light  that  is  within  their  own  minds.  There  I  remained  for  a  time,  during 
the  wars  which  the  colony  maintained  with  Pliilip,  a  great  Indian  Chief,  or  Sachem,  as 
they  were  called,  who  seemed  a  messenger  sent  from  Satan  to  buffet  them.  His  cruelty 
was  great — his  dissimulation  profound;  and  the  skill  and  promptitude  with  which  he 
maintained  a  destructive  and  desultory  warfare,  inflicted  many  dreadful  calamities  on  the 
settlement.  I  was,  by  chance,  at  a  small  village  in  the  woods,  more  than  thirty  miles 
from  Boston,  and  in  its  situation  exceedingly  lonely,  and  surrounded  with  thickets. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  no  idea  of  any  danger  from  the  Indians  at  that  time,  for  men 
trusted  to  the  protection  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops  who  had  taken  the  field  for 
protection  of  the  frontiers,  and  who  lay,  or  were  supposed  to  lie,  betwixt  the  hamlet  and 
the  enemy's  country.  But  they  had  to  do  with  a  foe,  whom  the  devil  himself  had 
inspired  at  once  with  cunning  and  cruelty.  It  was  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  when  we  had 
assembled  to  take  sweet  counsel  together  in  the  Lord's  house.  Our  temple  was  but  con- 
structed of  wooden  logs  ;  but  when  shall  the  chant  of  trained  hirelings,  or  the  sounding 
of  tin  and  brass  tubes  amid  the  aisles  of  a  minster,  arise  so  sweetly  to  Heaven,  as  did  the 
psalm  in  which  we  united  at  once  our  voices  and  our  hearts  !  An  excellent  worthy,  who 
now  sleeps  in  the  Lord,  Nehemiah  Solsgrace,  long  the  companion  of  my  pilgrimage,  had 
just  begun  to  wrestle  in  prayer,  when  a  woman,  with  disordered  looks  and  dishevelled 
hair,  entered  our  chapel  in  a  distracted  manner,  screaming  incessantly,  '  The  Indians ! 
The  Indians  !' — In  that  land  no  man  dares  separate  himself  from  his  means  of  defence  ; 
and  whether  in  the  city  or  in  the  field,  in  the  ploughed  land  or  the  forest,  men  keep 
beside  them  their  weapons,  as  did  the  Jews  at  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple.  So  we 
sallied  forth  with  our  guns  and  pikes,  and  heard  the  whoop  of  these  incarnate  devils, 
already  in  possession  of  a  part  of  the  town,  and  exercising  their  cruelty  on  the  few  whom 
weighty  causes  or  indisposition  had  withheld  from  public  worship  ;  and  it  was  remarked 
as  a  judgment,  that,  upon  that  bloody  Sabbath,  Adrian  Hanson,  a  Dutchman,  a  man  well 
enough  disposed  towards  man,  but  whose  mind  was  altogether  given  to  worldly  gain,  was 
shot  and  scalped  as  he  was  summing  his  weekly  gains  in  his  warehouse.  In  fine,  there 
was  much  damage  done;  and  although  our  arrival  and  entrance  into  combat  did  in  some 
sort  put  them  back,  yet  being  surprised  and  confused,  and  having  no  appointed  leader  of 
our  band,  the  devilish  enemy  shot  hard  at  us,  and  had  some  advantage.  It  was  pitiful 
to  hear  the  screams  of  women  and  children  amid  the  report  of  guns  and  the  whistling  of 
bullets,  mixed  with  the  ferocious  yells  of  these  savages,  which  they  term  their  war- 
whoop.  Several  houses  in  the  upper  part  of  the  village  were  soon  on  fire ;  and  the 
roaring  of  the  flames,  and  crackling  of  the  great  beams  as  they  blazed,  added  to  the 
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horrible  confusion  ;  while  the  smoke  which  the  wind  drove  against  us  gave  farther 
advantage  to  the  enemy,  who  fought,  as  it  were,  invisible,  and  under  cover,  whilst  we 
fell  fast  by  their  unerring  fire.  In  this  state  of  confusion,  and  while  we  were  about  to 
adopt  the  desperate  project  of  evacuating  the  village,  and,  placing  the  women  and 
children  in  the  centre,  of  attempting  a  retreat  to  the  nearest  settlement,  it  pleased 
Heaven  to  send  us  unexpected  assistance.  A  tall  man,  of  a  reverend  appearance,  whom 
no  one  of  us  had  ever  seen  before,  suddenly  was  in  the  midst  of  us,  as  we  hastily 
agitated  the  resolution  of  retreating.  His  garments  were  of  the  skin  of  the  elk,  and  he 
wore  sword  and  carried  gun ;  I  never  saw  any  thing  more  august  than  his  features, 
overshadowed  by  locks  of  gray  hair,  which  mingled  with  a  long  beard  of  the  same 
colour.  '  Men  and  brethren,'  he  said,  in  a  voice  like  that  which  turns  back  the  flight, 
'  wliy  sink  your  hearts  ?  and  why  are  you  thus  disquieted  ?  Fear  ye  that  the  God  we 
serve  will  give  you  up  to  yonder  heathen  dogs  ?  Follow  me,  and  you  shall  see  this  day 
that  there  is  a  captain  in  Israel !'  He  uttered  a  few  brief  but  distinct  orders,  in  the  tone 
of  one  who  was  accustomed  to  command ;  and  such  was  the  influence  of  his  appearance, 
his  mien,  his  language,  and  his  presence  of  mind,  that  he  was  implicitly  obeyed  by  men 
who  had  never  seen  him  until  that  moment.  We  were  hastily  divided,  by  liis  orders, 
into  two  bodies  ;  one  of  which  maintained  the  defence  of  the  village  with  more  courage 
than  ever,  convinced  that  tlie  Unknown  was  sent  by  God  to  our  rescue.  At  his  command 
tliey  assumed  the  best  and  most  sheltered  positions  for  exchanging  their  deadly  fire  with 
the  Indians ;  while,  under  cover  of  the  smoke,  the  stranger  sallied  from  the  town,  at  the 
liead  of  the  other  division  of  the  New  England  men,  and,  fetching  a  circuit,  attacked  tlie 
Red  AVarriors  in  the  rear.  The  surprise,  as  is  usual  amongst  savages,  had  complete 
elfect ;  for  they  doubted  not  that  they  were  assailed  in  their  turn,  and  placed  betwixt 
two  hostile  parties  by  the  return  of  a  detachment  from  the  provincial  army.  The 
heathens  fled  in  confusion,  abandoning  the  half-won  village,  and  leaving  behind  them 
such  a  number  of  their  warriors,  that  the  tribe  hath  never  recovered  its  loss.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  figure  of  our  venerable  leader,  when  our  men,  and  not  they  only,  but 
the  women  and  children  of  the  village,  rescued  from  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife, 
stood  crowded  around  him,  yet>  scarce  venturing  to  approach  his  person,  and  more 
minded,  perhaps,  to  worship  him  as  a  descended  angel,  than  to  thank  him  as  a  fellow- 
mortal.  '  Not  unto  me  be  the  glory,'  he  said  ;  '  I  am  but  an  implement,  frail  as  your- 
selves, in  the  hand  of  Him  who  is  strong  to  deliver.  Bring  me  a  cup  of  water,  that  I 
maj'  allay  my  parched  throat,  ere  I  essay  the  task  of  offering  thanks  where  they  are 
most  due.'  I  was  nearest  to  him  as  he  spoke,  and  I  gave  into  his  hand  the  water  he  re- 
quested. At  that  moment  we  exchanged  glances,  and  it  seemed  to  me  tliat  I  recognized 
a  noble  friend  whom  I  liad  long  since  deemed  in  glor}' ;  but  he  gave  me  no  time  to  speak, 
had  speech  been  prudent.  Sinking  on  his  knees,  and  signing  us  to  oboj'  him,  he  poured 
forth  a  strong  and  energetic  thank.^giving  for  the  turning  back  of  the  battle,  which,  pro- 
nounced with  a  voice  loud  and  clear  as  a  war-trumpet,  thrilled  through  the  joints  and 
marrow  of  the  hearers.  I  have  heard  many  an  act  of  devotion  in  my  life,  had  Heaven 
vouchsafed  me  grace  to  profit  by  them  ;  but  such  a  prayer  as  this,  uttered  amid  the  dead 
and  the  djing,  with  a  rich  tone  of  mingled  triumph  and  adoration,  was  bej'ond  them  all — 
it  was  like  the  song  of  the  inspired  prophetess  wlio  dwelt  beneath  the  palm-tree  between 
Kamah  and  Betliel.  He  was  silent  ;  and  for  a  brief  space  we  remained  with  our  faces  bent 
to  the  earth — no  man  daring  to  lift  his  head.  At  length  we  looked  up,  but  our  deliverer 
was  no  longer  amongst  us  ;  nor  was  he  ever  again  seen  in  the  land  which  he  had  rescued." 
Here  Bridgenorth,  who  had  told  this  singular  story  with  an  eloquence  and  vivacity  of 
detail  very  contrary  to  the  usual  dryness  of  his  conversation,  paused  for  an  instant,  and 
then  resumed — "  Thou  seest,  young  man,  that  men  of  valour  and  of  discretion  are 
called  forth  to  command  in  circumstances  of  national  exigence,  though  their  very  exist- 
ence is  unknown  in  the  land  which  they  are  predestined  to  deliver." 
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"  But  what  thought  the  people  of  tlie  mysterious  stranger?"  said  Julian,  wIki  had 
listened  with  eagerness,  for  llie  story  was  of  a  kind  interesting  to  the  youthi'ul  and  tlie 
bravo. 

"  Jfany  tilings,"  answered  Bridgonortli,  "and,  as  usual,  little  to  the  purpose.  The 
prevailing  opinion  was,  notwithstanding  his  own  disclamation,  tliat  the  stranger  w-as 
really  a  supernatural  being  ;  others  believed  him  an  inspired  champion,  transported  in 
the  bodj'  from  some  distant  climate,  to  shew  us  the  way  to  safety  ;  others,  again,  con- 
cluded that  he  was  a  recluse,  who,  cither  from  motives  of  piety,  or  other  cogent  reasons, 
had  become  a  dweller  in  the  wilderness,  and  .shunned  the  face  of  man." 

"And,  if  I  may  presume  to  ask,"  said  .lulian,  "  to  which  of  these  opinions  were  you 
disposed  to  adhere?" 

"  The  last  suited  best  with  the  transient  though  clo.se  view  with  which  I  had  perused 
the  stranger's  features,"  replied  Bridgenorth ;  "  for  although  I  disi)ute  not  that  it  may 
please  Heaven,  on  high  occasions,  even  to  raise  one  from  the  dead  in  defence  of  his 
countr}',  yet  I  doubted  not  then,  as  T  doubt  not  now,  that  1  looked  on  the  living  form  of 
one,  who  had  indeed  powerful  reasons  to  conceal  him  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock." 

"  Are  these  reasons  a  secret  ?"  asked  Julian  Peveril. 

"  Not  properly  a  secret,"  replied  Bridgenorth  ;  "  for  I  fear  not  thy  betraying  what  I 
might  tell  thee  in  private  discourse ;  and  besides,  wert  thou  so  base,  the  prey  lies  too 
distant  for  any  hunters  to  whom  thou  couldst  point  out  its  traces.  But  tlie  name  of  this 
worthy  will  sound  harsh  in  tlij'  ear,  on  account  of  one  action  of  his  life — being  his 
accession  to  a  great  measure,  which  made  the  extreme  isles  of  the  earth  to  tremble. 
Have  you  never  heard  of  Richard  Whalley?" 

"  Of  the  regicide?"  exclaimed  Peveril,  starting. 

"  Call  his  act  what  thou  wilt,"  said  Bridgenorth  ;  "  he  was  not  less  the  rescuer  of  that 
devoted  village,  that,  w-ith  other  leading  spirits  of  the  age,  he  sat  in  the  judgment-seat 
when  Charles  Stewart  was  arraigned  at  the  bar,  and  subscribed  the  sentence  that  went 
forth  upon  him." 

"  I  have  ever  heard,"  said  Julian,  in  an  altered  voice,  and  colouring  deeply,  "  that 
you.  Master  Bridgenorth,  with  other  Presbyterians,  were  totally  averse  to  that  detestable 
crime,  and  were  ready  to  have  made  joint  cause  with  the  Cavaliers  in  preventing  so 
horrible  a  parricide." 

"  If  it  were  so,"  replied  Bridgenorth,  "  we  have  been  riclily  rewarded  by  his  suc- 
cessor." 

"Rewarded!"  exclaimed  Julian;  "does  the  distinction  of  good  and  evil,  and  our 
obligation  to  do  the  one  and  forbear  the  olhei',  depend  on  the  reward  which  may  attach 
to  our  actions?" 

"God  forbid!"  answered  Bridgenorth;  "  3'et  those  wlio  view  the  havoc  which  tliis 
house  of  Stewart  have  made  in  the  Churcli  and  State — tlie  tyranny  which  they  exercise 
o\  er  men's  persons  and  consciences — may  well  doubt  whether  it  be  lawful  to  use  weapons 
in  their  defence.  Yet  you  hear  me  not  praise,  or  even  vindicate,  the  death  of  the  King, 
though  so  far  deserved,  as  he  was  false  to  his  oath  as  a  Prince  and  Magistrate.  I  only 
tell  you  what  you  desired  to  know,  that  Richard  Whalley,  one  of  the  late  King's  judges, 
was  he  of  whom  I  have  just  been  speaking.  I  knew  his  lofty  brow,  though  time  had 
made  it  balder  and  higher;  his  gray  eye  retained  all  its  lustre;  and  though  the  grizzled 
beard  covered  the  lower  part  of  his  ftice,  it  prevented  me  not  from  recognizing  him. 
The  scent  was  hot  after  him  for  his  blood ;  but  by  the  assistance  of  those  friends  whom 
Heaven  had  raised  up  for  his  preservation,  he  was  concealed  carefully,  and  emerged  only 
to  do  the  will  of  Providence  in  the  matter  of  that  battle.  Perhaps  liis  voice  may  be 
heard  in  the  field  once  more,  should  England  need  one  of  her  noblest  hearts."* 


tradition  in  America  that  this  person,  who  was  never  heard  of  after  the  Restorafon.  fleil   to 
nd,  living  lor  some  years  concealed  in  that  provircc,  finally  closed  his  days  there.     The  rimarkahle  and 
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"  Now,  God  forbid!"  said  Julinn. 

"  Amen,"  returned  Bridgenorth.  "  IM.iy  God  avert  civil  war,  and  pardon  those  whose 
madness  would  bring  it  on  us!" 

Tiiere  was  a  long  pause,  during  which  Julian,  who  had  scarce  lifted  his  eyes  towards 
Alice,  stole  a  glance  in  that  direction,  and  was  struck  by  the  deep  cast  of  melancholy 
which  had  stolen  over  features,  to  which  a  cheerful,  if  not  gay  expression,  was  most 
natural.  So  soon  as  she  cauglit  his  eye,  she  remarked,  and,  as  Julian  thought,  willi 
significance,  that  the  shadows  were  lengthening,  and  evening  coming  on. 

He  heard  ;  and  although  satisfied  that  she  hinted  at  his  departure,  he  could  not,  upon 
the  instant,  find  resolution  to  break  the  spell  which  detained  him.  The  language  which 
Bridgenorth  held  was  not  only  new  and  alarming,  but  so  contrary  to  the  maxims  in 
whicli  he  was  brought  up,  tliat,  as  a  son  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  he  would, 
in  another  case,  have  thought  himself  called  upon  to  dispute  its  conclusions,  even  at  the 
sword's  point.  But  Bridgcnorth's  opinions  were  delivered  with  so  much  calmness — 
seemed  so  much  the  result  of  conviction — that  they  excited  in  Julian  rather  a  spirit  of 
wonder,  than  of  angry  controversy.  There  was  a  character  of  sober  decision,  and  sedate 
melancholy,  in  all  that  he  said,  which,  e\'en  had  he  not  been  the  father  of  Alice,  (and 
perhaps  Julian  was  not  himself  aware  how  much  he  was  influenced  by  that  circumstance,) 
would  have  rendered  it  diilicult  to  take  personal  offence.  His  language  and  sentiments 
were  of  tliat  quiet,  yet  decided  kind,  upon  which  it  is  difficult  either  to  fix  controversy, 
or  quarrel,  although  it  be  impossible  to  acquiesce  in  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead. 

While  Julian  remained,  as  if  spell-bound  to  his  chair,  scarce  more  surprised  at  the 
company  in  which  he  found  himself,  than  at  the  opinions  to  which  he  was  listening, 
another  circumstance  reminded  him  that  the  proper  time  of  his  stay  at  Black  Fort  had 
been  expended.  Little  Fairy,  the  Manx  pony,  which,  well  accustomed  to  the  vicinity  of 
Black  Fort,  used  to  feed  near  the  house  while  her  master  made  his  visits  there,  began  to 
find  his  present  stay  rather  too  long.  She  had  been  the  gift  of  the  Countess  to  Julian, 
whilst  a  youth,  and  came  of  a  high-spirited  mountain  breed,  remarkable  alike  for  hardi- 
ness, for  longevity,  and  for  a  degree  of  sagacity  approaching  to  that  of  the  dog.  Fairy 
shewed  the  latter  quality,  by  the  way  in  which  she  cliose  to  express  her  impatience  to  be 
moving  homewards.  At  least  such  seemed  the  purpose  of  the  shrill  neigh  with  wliich 
she  startled  the  female  inmates  of  the  parlour,  who,  the  moment  afterwards,  could  not 
forbear  smiling  to  sec  the  nose  of  the  |)ony  advanced  through  the  opened  casement. 

"  Fairy  reminds  me,"  said  Julian,  looking  to  Alice,  and  rising,  "that  the  term  of  my 
stay  here  is  exhausted." 

"  Speak  with  me  yet  one  moment,"  said  Bridgenorth,  withdrawing  him  into  a  Gothic 
recess  of  the  old-fashioned  apartment,  and  speaking  so  low  that  li(>,  could  not  be  overheard 
by  Alice  and  her  governante,  who,  in  the  meantime,  caressed,  and  fed  with  fragments  of 
bread  the  intruder  Fairy. 

"  You  have  not,  after  all,"  said  Bridgenorth,  "  told  me  the  cause  of  your  coming 
hither."  He  stopped,  as  if  to  enjoy  Iiis  embarrassment,  and  then  added,  "  And  indeed  it 
were  most  unnecessary  that  you  should  do  so.  I  have  not  so  far  forgotten  the  days  of 
my  youth,  or  those  affectiiuis  which  bind  poor  frail  humanity  but  too  much  to  the  things 
of  this  world.  Will  you  find  no  words  to  ask  of  me  the  great  boon  which  you  seek,  and 
which,  peradventurc,  you  would  not  have  hesitated  to  have  made  your  own,  without  my 
knowledge,  and  against  my  consent? — Na}',  never  vindicate  thyself,  but  mark  me  farther. 

beautiful  storj'  of  his  having  suddenly  emerged  from  his  place  of  conecalment,  and,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
settlers,  shewn  them  the  mode  of  acquiring  a  victory,  which  they  were  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  tlie  Indians,  is  also  told ; 
and  in  all  probability  truly.  1  have  seen  the  whole  tradition  commented  upon  at  large  in  a  late  North  American  publication, 
which  goes  so  far  as  to  ascertain  the  obscure  grave  to  whivh  the  remains  of  Whallcy  were  secretly  committed.  This  singular 
story  has  lately  afforded  the  justly  celebrated  American  novelist.  Mr.  Cooper,  the  materials  from  which  he  has  compiled  ono 
of  those  impressive  narratives  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Transatlantic  woods  and  the  hardy  Europeans  by  whom 
fliey  were  invaded  and  dispossessed. 
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The  patriiu'ch  bought  his  beloved  by  fourteen  years'  hard  service  to  her  father  Laban, 
and  they  seemed  to  hira  but  as  a  few  days.  But  he  that  would  wed  my  daughter  must 
serve,  in  compju-ison,  but  a  few  days;  though  in  matters  of  such  mighty  import,  that  they 
shall  seem  as  the  service  of  many  years. — IJeply  not  to  me  now,  but  go,  and  peace  be 
with  you." 

He  retired  so  quickly,  after  speaking,  that  Peveril  had  literally  not  an  instant  to  reply. 
He  cast  his  eyes  around  the  apartment,  but  Deborah  and  her  charge  had  also  disappeared. 
His  gaze  rested  for  a  moment  on  the  portrait  of  Christian,  and  his  imagination  suggested 
that  his  dark  features  were  illuminated  by  a  smile  of  haughty  triumph.  He  stared,  and 
looked  more  attentively — it  was  but  the  effect  of  the  evening  beam,  which  touched  the 
picture  at  the  instant.  The  effect  was  gone,  and  there  remained  but  the  fixed,  grave, 
inflexible  features  of  the  republican  soldier. 

Julian  left  the  apai'tment  as  one  who  walks  in  a  dream  ;  he  mounted  Fairy,  and, 
agitated  by  a  variety  of  thoughts,  which  he  was  unable  to  reduce  to  order,  he  returned 
to  Castle- Rushin  before  the  night  sat  down. 

Here  he  found  all  in  movement.  The  Countess,  with  her  son,  had,  upon  some  news 
received,  or  resolution  formed,  during  his  absence,  removed,  with  a  principal  part  of 
their  family,  to  the  yet  stronger  Castle  of  Holm-Peel,  about  eight  miles'  distance  across 
the  island ;  and  which  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  a  much  more  dilapidated  condition 
than  that  of  Castletown ;  so  far  as  it  could  be  considered  as  a  place  of  residence.  But 
as  a  fortress,  Holm-Peel  was  stronger  than  Castletown ;  nay,  unless  assailed  regularly, 
was  almost  impregnable ;  and  was  always  held  by  a  garrison  belonging  to  the  Lords  of 
Man.  Here  Peveril  arrived  at  nightfall.  He  was  told  in  the  fishing-village,  that  the 
night-bell  of  the  Castle  had  been  rung  earlier  than  usual,  and  the  watch  set  with  circum- 
stances of  unusual  and  jealous  precaution. 

Eesolving,  therefore,  not  to  disturb  the  garrison  by  entering  at  that  late  hour,  he 
obtained  an  inditierent  lodging  in  the  town  for  the  night,  and  determined  to  go  to  the 
Castle  early  on  the  succeeding  morning.  He  was  not  sorry  thus  to  gain  a  few  hours  of 
solitude,  to  think  over  the  agitating  events  of  the  preceding  day. 


S^'iisipifir  tS)t  si^iUztm% 


WTiat  seem'ti  its  head. 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crow 


^ODOR,  or  ITolm-Pfiel,*  so  is  named  the  castle  to  which  our  Julian  directed 
^;^:  his  course  early  on  the  following  morning,  is  one  of  those  extraordinary 
monmnents  of  antiquity  with  M'hich  this  singular  and  interesting  island 
abounds.  It  occupies  the  whole  of  a  high  rocky  peninsula,  or  rather  an 
island,  for  it  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  at  high  water,  and  scarcely  accessible  even  when 
the  tide  is  out,  although  a  stone  causeway,  of  great  solidity,  erected  for  the  express 

"  The  author  has  never  seen  this  ancient  fortress,  which  has  in  its  circuit  so  much  that  is  fascinating  to  the  antiquary. 
Walilron  has  given  the  following  description,  which  is  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated : — 

"  Peel,  or  Pile-Town,  is  so  called  from  its  garrfson  and  castle ;  though  in  effect  the  castle  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  in 
the  town,  an  arm  of  the  sea  running  between  them,  which  in  high  tides  wculd  be  deep  enough  to  bear  a  ship  of  forty  or  fifty 
ton,  though  sometimes  quite  drained  of  salt  water ;  but  then  it  is  supplied  witli  fresh  by  a  river  which  runs  from  Kirk  Jarmy n 
Mountains,  .ind  empties  itself  into  the  sea.  This  castle  for  its  situation,  antiquity,  strength,  and  beautj',  might  justly  come 
in  for  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Art  and  nature  seem  to  have  vied  with  each  other  in  the  n)0<lel.  nor  ought  the  most 
minute  particular  to  escape  observation.  As  to  its  situation,  it  is  built  upon  the  top  of  a  huge  rock,  which  rears  itsclf  a 
stupendous  height  above  the  sea,  with  which,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  surrounded.  And  also  by  natural  fortifications  of  otlier 
lesser  rocks,  which  render  it  inaccessible  but  by  passing  that  little  arm  of  the  sea  wliich  divides  it  from  tlic  town :  this  you 
may  do  in  a  small  boat;  and  the  natives,  tucking  up  their  clothes  under  their  arms,  and  plucking  off  their  shoes  and 
stockings,  frequently  wade  it  in  low  tides.  When  you  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  you  ascend  about  some  threescore  steps, 
which  arc  cut  out  of  it  to  Uie  first  wall,  which  is  immensely  thick  and  high,  and  built  of  a  ver>*  durable  and  bright  stone, 
though  not  of  the  same  sort  with  tliat  of  Castle  Russin  in  Castle  Town ;  and  has  on  it  four  little  houses,  or  watch-towers, 
which  overlook  the  sea.  The  gates  are  wood,  but  most  curiously  arched,  carved,  and  adorned  with  pilasters.  Having 
passed  the  first,  you  have  other  stairs  of  near  half  the  number  with  the  fonner  to  mount,  before  you  come  at  the  second  wall, 
which,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  full  of  port-hole^,  for  cannon,  which  are  planted  on  stone  crosses  on  a  third  wall.  Being 
entered,  you  find  yourself  in  a  wide  plain,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the  castle,  encompassed  by  four  churches,  three  of 
wliich  time  has  so  much  dec.iycd,  that  there  is  little  remaining  besides  the  walls,  and  some  few  tombs,  which  seem  to  have 
been  erected  with  so  much  care,  as  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  buried  in  them,  till  the  final  dissolution  of  all  things. 
The  fourth  is  kept  a  Htllc  bettor  in  repair;  but  not  so  much  for  it^own  sake,  though  it  has  been  the  most  magnificent  of  them 
all,  as  for  a  chapel  within  it;  which  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  bishop,  and  has  under  it  a  prison,  or  rather  dungeon,  for 
those  offenders  who  arc  so  miserable  as  to  incur  the  spiritual  censure.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  dreadful  places  that 
imagination  can  form.  The  sea  runs  under  it  through  the  hollows  of  the  rock  with  such  a  continual  roar,  that  you  would 
think  it  were  every  moment  breaking  in  upon  you,  and  over  it  arc  Uie  vaults  for  burjing  the  dead.     The  stairs  descending  to 
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purpose,  connects  the  island  ■with  the  mainland.  The  whole  space  is  surrounded  by 
double  walls  of  great  strength  and  thickness ;  and  the  access  to  the  interior,  at  the  time 
which  we  treat  of,  was  only  by  two  flights  of  steep  and  narrow  steps,  divided  from  each 
other  by  a  strong  tower  and  guard-house  ;    under  the  former  of  which,  thei'e  is  an 

this  place  of  terrors  are  not  above  tliirty,  but  so  steep  and  narrow,  that  they  are  very  difficult  to  go  down,  a  child  of  eight  or 
nine  years  old  not  being  able  to  pass  them  but  sideways.  Within  it  are  thirteen  pillars,  on  which  the  whole  chapel  is 
supported.  They  have  a  superstition,  that  whatsoever  stranger  goes  to  sec  this  cavern  out  of  curiosity,  and  omits  to  count 
the  pillars,  shall  do  something  to  occasion  being  confined  there.  Tlicre  are  places  for  penance  also  under  all  the  other 
churches,  containing  several  very  dark  and  horrid  cells ;  some  have  nothing  in  them  either  to  sit  or  lie  down  on,  others  a 
small  piece  of  brick  work  ;  some  are  lower  and  more  dark  than  others,  but  all  of  them,  in  my  opinion,  dreadful  enough  for 
almost  any  crime  humanity  is  capable  of  being  guilty  of;  though  'tis  supposed  they  were  built  with  different  degrees  of 
horror,  that  the  punishment  might  be  proportionate  to  the  faults  of  those  wretches  who  were  to  be  confined  in  them.  These 
have  never  been  made  use  of  since  the  times  of  popery;  but  that  under  the  bishop's  chapel  is  the  common  and  only  prison 
for  all  offences  in  the  spiritual  court,  and  to  that  the  dcHnquents  arc  sentenced.  But  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  permit 
them  to  suffer  their  confinement  in  the  castle,  it  being  morally  impossible  for  the  strongest  constitution  to  sustain  the  damps 
and  noisomeness  of  the  cavern  even  for  a  few  hours,  much  less  for  months  and  years,  as  is  the  punishment  sometimes  allotted. 
But  1  shall  speak  hereafter  more  fully  of  the  severity  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  'Tis  certain  that  here  have  been  very 
great  architects  in  this  island  ;  for  the  noble  monuments  in  this  church,  which  is  kept  in  repair,  and  indeed  the  ruins  of  the 
others  also,  shew  the  builders  to  be  masters  of  all  the  orders  in  that  art,  though  the  great  number  of  Doric  pillars  prove  them 
to  bfi  chiefly  admirers  of  that.  Nor  are  the  epitaphs  and  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones  less  wortliy  of  remark  ;  the  various 
languages  in  which  tl>ey  are  engraved,  testify  by  what  a  diversity  of  nations  this  little  spot  of  earth  has  been  possessed. 
Though  time  has  defaced  too  many  of  the  letters  to  render  the  remainder  intelligible,  yet  you  may  easily  perceive  fragments 
of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Arabian,  Saxon,  Scotch,  and  Irish  characters  ;  some  dates  yet  visible  declare  they  were  written 
before  the  coming  of  Christ;  and,  indeed,  if  one  considers  the  walls,  the  thickness  of  them,  and  the  durableness  of  the  stone 
of  which  they  are  composed,  one  must  be  sensible  that  a  great  number  of  centuries  must  pass  before  such  strong  workmanship 
could  be  reduced  to  the  condition  it  now  is.  These  churches,  therefore,  were  doubtless  once  the  temples  of  Pagan  deities, 
though  since  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  true  divinitj-;  and  what  confirms  me  more  strongly  in  this  conjecture,  is,  that 
there  is  still  a  part  of  one  remaining,  where  stands  a  large  stone  directly  in  form  and  manner  like  the  Triposes,  which  in 
those  days  of  ignorance,  the  priests  stood  upon,  to  deliver  their  fabulous  oracles.  Through  one  of  these  old  churches,  there 
was  formerly  a  passage  to  the  apartment  belonging  to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  but  is  now  closed  up.  The  reason  they  give 
you  for  it,  is  a  pretty  odd  one  ;  but  as  I  think  it  not  sufficient  satisfaction  to  my  curious  reader,  to  acquaint  him  with  what  sort 
of  buildings  this  island  affords,  without  letting  him  know  also  what  traditions  are  concerning  them,  I  shall  have  little  regard 
to  the  censure  of  those  critics,  who  find  fault  with  everj'  thing  out  of  the  common  road;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
places,  where  it  falls  in  my  way,  shall  make  it  my  endeavour  to  lead  liim  into  the  humours  and  very  souls  of  the  Manx 
people.  They  say,  that  an  apparition,  called,  in  their  language,  the  Mauthe  Doog,  in  the  shape  of  a  large  black  spaniel  with 
curled  shaggy  hair,  was  used  to  haunt  Peel  castle,  and  has  been  frequently  seen  in  every  room,  but  particularly  in  the  guard- 
chamber,  where,  as  soon  as  candles  were  lighted,  it  came  and  lay  down  before  the  fire,  in  presence  of  all  the  soldiers,  who  at 
length,  by  being  so  much  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  it,  lost  great  part  of  the  terror  they  were  seized  with  at  its  first  appearance. 
They  still,  however,  retained  a  certain  awe,  as  believing  it  was  an  evil  spirit  which  only  waited  permission  to  do  them  hurt, 
and  for  that  reason  forbore  swearing  and  all  profane  discourse  while  in  its  company.  But  though  they  endured  the  shock  of 
such  a  guest  when  altogether  in  a  body,  none  cared  to  be  left  alone  with  it.  It  being  the  custom,  therefore,  for  one  of  the 
soldiers  to  lock  the  gates  of  the  castle  at  a  certain  hour,  and  carry  the  keys  to  the  captain,  to  whose  apartment,  as  1  said 
before,  the  way  led  through  a  church,  they  agreed  among  themselves,  that  whoever  was  to  succeed  the  ensuing  night  his 
fellow  in  this  errand  should  accompany  him  that  went  first,  and  by  this  means,  no  man  would  be  exposed  singly  to  the  danger ; 
for  1  forgot  to  mention  tliat  the  Mauthe  Doog  was  always  seen  to  come  out  from  that  passage  at  the  close  of  day,  and  return 
to  it  again  as  soon  as  the  morning  dawned,  which  made  them  look  on  this  place  as  its  peculiar  residence.  One  night  a  fellow 
being  drunk,  and  by  the  strength  of  liis  liquor  rendered  more  daring  than  ordinarj'.  laughed  at  the  simplicity  of  his 
companions,  and  though  it  was  not  his  turn  to  go  with  the  keys,  would  needs  take  that  office  upon  him,  to  testify  his  courage. 
Ail  the  soldiers  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him,  but  the  more  they  said,  the  more  resolute  he  seemed,  and  swore  that  he  desired 
nothing  more  than  that  Mautlie  Doog  would  follow  him,  as  it  had  done  the  others,  for  he  would  trj'  if  it  were  dog  or  devil. 
After  having  talked  in  a  very  reprobate  manner  for  some  time,  he  snatched  up  the  keys,  and  went  out  of  the  guard-room  ;  in 
some  time  after  his  departure  a  great  noise  was  heard,  but  nobody  had  the  boldness  to  see  what  occasioned  it,  till  the 
adventurer  returning,  they  demanded  the  knowledge  of  him  ;  but  as  loud  and  noisy  as  he  had  been  at  leaving  them,  he  was 
now  become  sober  and  silent  enough,  for  he  was  never  heard  to  speak  more;  and  though  all  the  time  he  lived,  which  was 
three  days,  he  was  entreated  by  all  who  came  near  him,  either  to  speak,  or,  if  he  could  not  do  that,  to  make  some  signs,  by 
which  they  might  understand  what  had  happened  to  him,  yet  nothing  intelligible  could  be  got  from  him,  only,  that  by  the 
distortion  of  his  limbs  and  features,  it  might  be  guessed  that  he  died  in  agonies  more  than  is  common  in  a  natural  death. 
The  Maulhe  Doog  was,  however,  never  seen  after  in  the  castle,  nor  would  any  one  attempt  to  go  through  that  passage,  for 
which  reason  it  was  closed  up,  and  another  way  made.  This  accident  liappened  about  threescore  years  since,  and  I  heard  it 
attested  by  several,  but  especially  by  an  old  soldier,  who  assured  me  he  had  seen  it  oftener  than  he  had  then  hairs  on  his 
head.  Having  taken  notice  of  everj'  thing  remarkable  in  the  churches,  I  believe  my  reader  will  be  impatient  to  come  to  the 
castle  itself,  which,  in  spite  of  the  magnificence  the  pride  of  modem  ages  has  adorned  the  palaces  of  princes  with,  exceeds  not 
only  everj-  thing  I  have  seen,  but  also  read  of,  in  nobleness  of  structure.  Though  now  no  more  than  a  garrison  for  soldiers, 
you  cannot  enter  it  without  beingstruck  with  a  veneration,  which  the  most  beautiful  buildings  of  later  years  cannot  inspire 
you  with  ;  the  largeness  and  loftiness  of  the  rooms,  the  vast  echo  resounding  through  them,  the  many  winding  galleries,  the 
prospect  of  the  sea,  and  the  ships,  which,  by  reason  of  the  height  of  the  place,  seem  but  like  buoys  floating  on  the  waves, 
make  you  fancy  yourself  in  a  superior  orb  to  what  the  rest  of  mankind  inhabit,  and  fill  you  with  contemplations  the 
most  refined  and  pure  that  the  soul  is  capable  of  conceiving."— Waldron's  Descriptio/i  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  folio, 
1731,  p.  103. 

In  this  description,  the  account  of  the  inscriptions  in  so  many  Oriental  languages,  and  bearing  date  before  the  Christian  era, 
is  certainly  as  much  exaggerated  as  the  story  of  the  Mauthe  Dong  itself.  It  would  be  ver,-  desirable  to  find  out  the  meaning 
of  the  word  Mauthe  in  the  Manx  language,  which  is  a  dialect  of  the  Gaelic.  1  observe,  that  Maithe  in  Gaelic,  amongst  other 
significations,  has  that  of  actire  or  speedy:  and  also,  that  a  dog  of  Richard  II.,  mentioned  by  Frolssart,  and  supposed  to 
intimate  the  fall  of  his  master's  authoritj',  by  leaving  him  and  fawning  on  Bolingbroke,  was  termed  Mauthe  ;  but  neither  of 
these  particulars  tends  to  explain  the  very  impressive  story  of  the  fiendish  hound  of  Peel  Castle. 
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entrance-arch.  The  open  .=pace  within  the  walls  extends  to  two  acres,  and  contains 
many  objects  worthy  of  antiquarian  curiosity.  There  were,  besides  the  castle  itself,  two 
cathedral  churclics,  dedicated,  tlie  earlier  to  Saint  Patrick,  the  latter  to  Saint  Germain  ; 
besides  two  smaller  churches  ;  all  of  which  had  become,  even  in  that  day,  more  or  less 
ruinous.  Their  decaj-ed  walls,  exhibiting  the  rude  and  massive  architecture  of  the  most 
remote  period,  were  composed  of  a  ragged  gray-stone,  which  formed  a  singular  contrast 
with  the  bright  red  free-stone  of  which  the  window-cases,  corner-stones,  arches,  and 
other  ornamental  parts  of  the  building,  were  composed. 

Besides  these  four  ruinous  churches,  the  space  of  ground  enclosed  by  the  massive 
exterior  walls  of  Holm-Peel  exhibited  many  other  vestiges  of  the  olden  time.  There 
was  a  square  mound  of  earth,  facing,  with  its  angles  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  one 
of  those  motes,  as  they  were  called,  on  which,  in  ancient  times,  the  northern  tribes 
elected  or  recognized  their  chiefs,  and  held  their  solemn  popular  assemblies,  or  comitia. 
There  was  also  one  of  those  singular  towers,  so  common  in  Ireland  as  to  have  proved 
the  favourite  theme  of  her  antiquaries ;  but  of  which  the  real  use  and  meaning  seems 
yet  to  be  hidden  in  the  mist  of  ages.  This  of  Holm-Peel  had  been  converted  to  the 
purpose  of  a  watch-tower.  There  were,  besides,  Runic  monuments,  of  which  the  legends 
could  not  be  deciphered ;  and  later  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  champions,  of  whom 
the  names  only  were  preserved  from  oblivion.  But  tradition  and  superstitious  eld,  still 
most  busy  where  real  history  is  silent,  had  filled  up  the  long  blank  of  accurate  informa- 
tion with  tales  of  Sea-kings  and  Pirates,  Ilebridean  Chiefs  and  Norwegian  Eesolutes, 
who  had  formerly  warred  against,  and  in  defence  of,  this  famous  castle.  Superstition, 
too,  had  her  tales  oF  fairies,  ghosts,  and  spectres — her  legends  of  saints  and  demons,  of 
fairies  and  of  familiar  spirits,  which  in  no  corner  of  the  British  empire  are  told  and 
received  with  more  absolute  credulity  than  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Amidst  all  these  ruins  of  an  older  time  arose  the  Castle  itself, — now  ruinous — but  in 
Charles  II. 's  reign  well  garrisoned,  and,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  kept  in  complete 
order.  It  was  a  venerable  and  veiy  ancient  building,  containing  several  apartments  of 
sufficient  size  and  height  to  be  termed  noble.  But  in  the  surrender  of  the  island  by 
Christian,  the  furniture  had  been,  in  a  great  measure,  plundered  or  destroyed  by  the 
republican  soldiers ;  so  that,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  its  present  state  was  ill  adapted 
for  the  residence  of  the  noble  proprietor.  Yet  it  had  been  often  the  abode,  not  onlj'  of 
the  Lords  of  Man,  but  of  those  state  prisoners  whom  the  Kings  of  Britain  sometimes 
committed  to  their  charge. 

In  this  Castle  of  Holm-Peel  the  great  king-maker,  Richard,  Earl  of  TTarwick,  was 
confined,  during  one  period  of  his  eventful  life,  to  ruminate  at  leisure  on  his  farther 
schemes  of  ambition.  And  here,  too,  Eleanor,  the  haughty  wife  of  the  good  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  pined  out  in  seclusion  the  last  days  of  her  banishment.  The  sentinels 
pretended  that  her  discontented  spectre  was  often  visible  at  night,  traversing  the  battle- 
ments of  the  external  walls,  or  standing  motionless  beside  a  particular  solitary  turret  of 
one  of  the  watch-towers  with  which  they  are  flanked  ;  but  dissolving  into  air  at  cock- 
crow, or  when  the  bell  tolled  from  the  yet  remaining  tower  of  St.  Germain's  church. 

Such  was  Holm-Peel,  as  records  inform  us,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  lofty  but  almost  unfurnished  apartments  of  this  ancient  Castle 
that  Julian  Peveril  found  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  had  that  moment  sat  down 
to  a  breakfast  composed  of  various  sorts  of  fish.  "  Welcome,  most  imperial  Julian,"  he 
said;  "welcome  to  our  royal  fortress;  in  which,  as  yet,  we  are  not  like  to  be  starved 
with  hunger,  though  well-nigh  dead  for  cold." 

Jidian  answered  by  inquiring  the  meaning  of  this  sudden  movement. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  replied  the  Earl,  "  you  know  nearly  as  much  of  it  as  I  do.  My 
mother  has  told  me  nothing  about  it ;  supposing,  I  believe,  that  I  shall  at  length  be 
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tempted  to  inquire;  but  she  will  find  herself  much  mistaken.  I  shall  give  her  credit 
for  full  wisdom  in  her  proceedings,  rather  than  put  her  to  the  trouble  to  render  a  reason, 
though  no  woman  can  render  one  better." 

"Come,  come;  this  is  aflrctation,  my  good  friend,"  said  Julian.  "You  should 
inquire  into  these  matters  a  little  more  curiously." 

"  To  what  purpose?"  said  the  Earl.  "  To  hear  old  stories  about  the  Tinwald  laws, 
and  the  contending  rights  of  the  lords  and  the  clergy,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  Celtic 
barbarism,  which,  like  Burgesse's  thorough-paced  doctrine,  enters  at  one  ear,  paces 
through,  and  goes  out  at  the  other?" 

"  Come,  my  lord,"  said  Julian,  "  you  are  not  so  indifferent  as  you  would  represent 
yourself — you  are  dying  of  curiosity  to  know  w-hat  this  hurry  is  about ;  only  you  think 
it  the  courtl}'  humour  to  appear  careless  about  your  own  affairs." 

"  AVhy,  what  should  it  be  about,"  said  the  young  Earl,  "  unless  some  factious  dispute 
between  our  Majesty's  minister.  Governor  Nowel,  and  our  vassals?  or  perhaps  some 
dispute  betwixt  our  Majesty  and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions?  for  all  which  our 
Majesty  cares  as  little  as  any  king  in  Christendom." 

"  I  rather  suppose  there  is  intelligence  from  England,"  said  Julian.  "  1  lienrd  last 
night  in  Peel-town,  that  Greenhalgh  is  come  over  with  unpleasant  news." 


"  He  brought  me  nothing  that  was  pleasant,  I  wot  well,"  said  the  Earl.  "  I  expected 
something  from  St.  Evremond  or  Hamilton — some  new  plays  by  Dryden  or  Lee,  and 
some  waggery  or  lampoons  from  the  Rose  Coffee-house  ;  and  the  fellow  has  brought  me 
nothing  but  a  parcel  of  tracts  about  Protestants  and  Papists,  and  a  folio  play-book,  one 
of  the  conceptions,  as  she  calls  them,  of  that  old  mad-woman  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle." 
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"  Hush,  my  lord,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  said  Peveril ;  "  here  comes  the  Countess ;  and 
you  know  she  takes  fire  at  the  least  slight  to  her  ancient  friend." 

"  Let  her  read  her  ancient  friend's  works  herself,  then,"  said  the  Earl,  "  and  think  her 
as  wise  as  she  can ;  but  I  would  not  give  one  of  Waller's  songs,  or  Denham's  satires,  for 
a  whole  cart-load  of  her  Grace's  trash. — But  here  comes  our  mother  witli  care  on  her 
brow." 

The  Countess  of  Derby  entered  the  apartment  accordingly,  holding  in  her  hand  a 
number  of  papers.  Her  dress  was  a  mourning  habit,  with  a  deep  train  of  black  velvet, 
which  was  borne  by  a  little  favourite  attendant,  a  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  whom,  in  com- 
passion to  her  misfortune,  the  Countess  had  educated  about  iur  person  for  some  years. 
Upon  this  unfortunate  being,  with  tlic  touch  of  romance  wliieh  marked  many  of  her 
proceedings.  Lady  Derby  had  conferred  tiie  name  of  Fenella,  after  some  ancient  princess 
of  the  island.  The  Countess  herself  was  not  much  changed  since  we  last  presented  her 
to  our  readers.  Age  had  rendered  her  step  more  slow,  but  not  less  majestic ;  and  while 
it  traced  some  wrinkles  on  her  brow,  had  failed  to  quench  the  sedate  fire  of  her  dark  eye. 
The  young  men  rose  to  receive  her  with  the  formal  reverence  which  they  knew  she 
loved,  and  were  greeted  by  her  with  equal  kindness. 

"  Cousin  Peveril,"  she  said,  (for  so  she  always  called  Julian,  in  respect  of  his  mother 
being  a  kinswoman  of  her  husband,)  "  you  were  ill  abroad  last  night,  when  we  much 
needed  your  counsel." 

Julian  answered  witii  a  blush  which  he  could  not  prevent,  "  That  he  had  followed  his 
sport  among  the  mountains  too  far — had  returned  late — and  finding  her  ladj'ship  was 
removed  from  Castletown,  had  instantly  followed  the  family  liither ;  but  as  the  night-bell 
was  rung,  and  the  watch  set,  he  had  deemed  it  more  respectful  to  lodge  for  the  night  in 
the  town." 

"It  is  well,"  said  the  Countess;  "and,  to  do  you  justice,  Julian,  you  are  seldom 
a  truant  neglecter  of  appointed  hours,  though,  like  the  rest  of  the  youth  of  this  age,  you 
sometimes  suff'er  your  sports  to  consume  too  much  of  time  that  should  be  spent  otherwise. 
But  for  your  friend  Philip,  he  is  an  avowed  contemner  of  good  order,  and  seems  to  find 
pleasure  in  wasting  time,  even  wlien  lie  does  not  enjoy  it." 

"  I  have  been  enjoying  my  time  just  now  at  least,"  said  the  Earl,  rising  from  table, 
and  picking  his  teeth  carelessly.  "  These  fresh  mullets  are  delicious,  and  .so  is  the 
Lachrymie  Christi.  I  pray  you  to  sit  down  to  breakfast,  Julian,  and  partake  the  goods 
my  royal  foresight  has  provided.  Never  was  King  of  Man  nearer  being  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  execrable  brandy  of  his  dominions.  Old  Grifiiths  would  never,  in  the 
midst  of  our  speedy  retreat  of  last  night,  have  had  sense  enough  to  secure  a  few  flasks, 
had  I  not  given  liini  a  hint  on  that  important  subject.  But  presence  of  mind  amid 
danger  and  tumult,  is  a  jewel  I  have  alwajs  possessed." 

"  I  wish,  then,  Philii),  you  would  exert  it  to  better  purpose,"  said  the  Countess,  half 
smiling,  have  displeased  ;  for  she  doated  upon  her  son  with  all  a  mother's  fondness,  even 
when  she  was  most  angry  witli  him  for  being  deficient  in  the  peculiar  and  cliivalrous 
disposition  which  had  distinguished  his  father,  and  wiiich  was  so  analogous  to  her  own 
romantic  and  high-minded  character.  "  Lend  me  3'our  signet,"  she  added  with  a  sigh ; 
''  for  it  were,  I  fear,  vain  to  ask  you  to  read  over  these  despatches  from  England,  and 
execute  the  warrants  which  I  have  thought  necessary  to  prepare  in  consequence." 

"  My  signet  you  shall  command  with  all  my  heart,  madam,"  said  Earl  Philip  ;  "  but 
spare  me  the  revision  of  what  you  are  much  more  capable  to  decide  upon.  I  am,  you 
know,  a  most  complete  JRoi  faineant,  and  never  once  interfered  with  my  3Iaire  dc  pa/ais 
in  her  proceedings." 

The  Countess  made  signs  to  her  little  train-bearer,  who  imniediatcl}'  went  to  seek  for 
wax  and  a  light,  with  which  she  presently  returned. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Countess  continued,  addressing  Peveril.     '•  Philip  does  iiimself 
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less  than  justice.  When  you  were  absent,  Julian,  (for  if  you  had  been  here  I  would 
have  given  you  the  ci'edit  of  prompting  your  friend,)  he  had  a  spirited  controversy  with 
the  Bishop,  for  an  attempt  to  enforce  spiritual  censures  against  a  poor  wretch,  by  con- 
fining her  in  the  vault  under  tlie  chapel."* 

"Do  not  tliink  l)etter  of  me  than  I  deserve,"  said  the  Earl  to  Peveril  ;  "  my  mother 
has  omitted  to  tell  you  the  culprit  was  pretty  Peggy  of  Eamsey,  and  lier  crime  what  in 
Cupid's  courts  would  have  been  called  a  peccadillo." 

"  Do  not  make  yourself  worse  than  you  are,"  replied  Peveril,  who  observed  the 
Countess's  cheek  redden, — "  you  know  you  would  have  done  as  much  for  the  oldest  and 
poorest  cripple  in  the  island.  AVhy,  the  vault  is  under  the  burial  ground  of  the  chapel, 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  under  the  ocean  itself,  such  a  roaring  do  the  waves  make  in  its 
vicinity.     I  think  no  one  could  remain  there  long,  and  retain  his  reason." 

"  It  is  an  infernal  hole,"  answered  the  Earl,  "  and  I  will  have  it  built  up  one  day — that 
is  full  certain. — But  hold— hold — for  God's  sake,  madam — what  are  you  going  to  do  ? — 
Look  at  the  seal  before  you  put  it  to  tlie  warrant — you  will  see  it  is  a  choice  antique 
cameo  Cupid,  riding  on  a  Hying  fish — I  had  it  for  twenty  zeehins,  from  Signer  Furabosco 
at  Rome — a  most  curious  matter  for  an  antiquary,  but  which  will  add  little  faith  to  a 
Manx  warrant." 

"  How  can  you  trifle  thus,  you  simple  boy  ?  "  said  the  Countess,  with  vexation  in  her 
tone  and  look.  "  Let  me  have  your  signet,  or  rather,  take  these  warrants,  and  sign  them 
yourself." 

"  My  signet — my  signet— Oh!  you  mean  that  with  the  three  monstrous  legs,  which 
I  suppose  was  devised  as  the  most  preposterous  device,  to  represent  our  most  absurd 
Majesty  of  Man. — Tlie  signet — I  have  not  seen  it  since  I  gave  it  to  Gibbon,  my  monkey, 
to  play  with. — He  did  whine  for  it  most  piteously — I  hope  he  has  not  gemmed  the  green 
breast  of  ocean  with  my  symbol  of  sovereignty  ! " 

"  Now,  by  Heaven,"  said  the  Countess,  trembling,  and  colouring  deeply  with  anger, 
"  it  was  your  father's  signet !  the  last  pledge  which  he  sent,  with  his  love  to  me,  and  his 
blessing  to  thee,  the  night  before  they  murdered  him  at  Bolton  !" 

"  Mother,  dearest  mother,"  said  the  Earl,  startled  out  of  his  apathy,  and  taking  her 
hand,  which  he  kissed  tenderly,  "  I  did  but  jest — the  signet  is  safe — Peveril  knows  that 
it  is  so. — Go  fetch  it,  Julian,  for  Heaven's  sake — here  are  my  keys — it  is  in  the  left-hand 
drawer  of  my  travelling  cabinet — Nay,  mother,  forgive  me — it  was  but  a  maiivaise 
plaisanteric ;  only  an  ill-imagined  jest,  ungracious,  and  in  bad  taste,  I  allow — but  only 
one  of  Philip's  follies.     Look  at  me,  dearest  mother,  and  forgive  me." 

Tlie  Countess  turned  her  eyes  towards  him,  from  whicli  the  tears  were  fast  falling. 

"  Piiilip,"  she  said,  "you  try  me  too  unkindly,  and  too  severely.  If  times  are  changed, 
as  I  have  heard  you  allege — if  the  dignity  of  rank,  and  the  high  feelings  of  honour  and 
duty,  are  now  drowned  in  giddy  jests  and  trifling  pursuits,  let  me  at  least,  who  live 
secluded  from  all  others,  die  without  perceiving  the  change  which  has  happened,  and, 
above  all,  without  perceiving  it  in  mine  own  son.  Let  me  not  learn  the  general  pre- 
valence of  this  levity,  which  laughs  at  every  sense  of  dignity  or  duty,  through  your 
personal  disrespect — Let  me  not  think  that  when  I  die " 

"  Speak  nothing  of  it,  mother,"  said  the  Earl,  interrupting  her  affectionately.  "It  is 
true,  I  cannot  promise  to  be  all  my  father  and  his  fathers  were ;  for  we  wear  silk  vests 
for  their  steel  coats,  and  feathered  beavers  for  their  crested  helmets.  But  believe  me, 
though  to  be  an  absolute  Palmerin  of  England  is  not  in  my  nature,  no  son  ever  loved  a 

"  Beneath  tlie  only  one  of  the  four  churches  in  Castle  Rushin,  which  is  or  was  kept  a  little  in  repair,  is  a  prison  ordungeon, 
for  ecclesiastical  offenders.  "This,"  says  Waldroii,  "  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  dreadful  places  that  imagination  can  form; 
the  sea  runs  under  it  through  the  hollows  of  the  rock  with  such  a  continual  roar,  that  you  would  think  it  were  every  moment 
breakinp  in  upon  you,  and  over  it  are  the  vaults  for  burying  the  dead.  The  stairs  descending  to  this  place  of  terrors  are  not 
above  thirty,  but  so  steep  and  narrow,  that  they  are  very  difficult  to  go  down,  a  child  of  eight  or  nine  years  not  being  able  to 
pass  them  but  sideways." — Waldros's  Description  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  in  his  Worlis,  p.  105,  folio. 
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mother  more  dearly,  or  would  do  more  to  oblige  her.  And  that  you  may  own  this,  I  will 
forthwith  not  only  seal  the  warrants,  to  the  great  endangerraent  of  my  precious  fingers, 
but  also  i-ead  the  same  from  end  to  end,  as  well  as  the  despatches  thereunto  appertaining." 

A  mother  is  easily  appeased,  even  when  most  offended ;  and  it  was  with  an  expanding 
heart  that  the  Countess  saw  her  son's  very  handsome  features,  while  reading  these 
papers,  settle  into  an  expression  of  deep  seriousness,  such  as  they  seldom  wore.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  the  family  likeness  to  his  gallant  but  unfortunate  father  increased, 
when  the  expression  of  their  countenances  became  similar  in  gravity.  The  Earl  had  no 
sooner  perused  the  despatches,  which  ho  did  with  great  attention,  than  he  rose  and  said, 
"  Julian,  come  with  me." 

The  Countess  looked  surprised.  "  I  was  wont  to  share  3'our  father's  counsels,  my 
son,"  she  said  ;  "  but  do  not  think  that  I  wish  to  intrude  myself  upon  yours.  I  am  too 
well  pleased  to  see  you  assume  the  power  and  the  duty  of  thinking  for  yourself,  which 
is  what  I  have  so  long  urged  you  to  do.  Nevertheless,  my  experience,  who  have  been 
so  long  administrator  of  your  authority  in  Man,  might  not,  I  think,  be  superfluous  to  the 
matter  in  hand." 

"  Hold  me  excused,  dearest  mother,"  said  the  Earl,  gravely.  "  The  interference  was 
none  of  my  seeking  ;  had  you  taken  your  own  course,  without  consulting  me,  it  had 
been  well ;  but  since  I  have  entered  on  the  affair — and  it  appears  sufficiently  important 
— I  must  transact  it  to  the  best  of  my  own  ability." 

"  Go,  then,  my  son,"  said  the  Countess,  "  and  may  Heaven  enlighten  thee  with  its 
counsel,  since  thou  wilt  have  none  of  mine. — I  trust  that  you.  Master  Peveril,  will 
remind  him  of  what  is  fit  for  his  own  honour  ;  and  that  only  a  coward  abandons  his 
rights,  and  only  a  fool  trusts  his  enemies." 

The  Earl  answered  not,  but,  taking  Peveril  bj'  the  arm,  led  him  up  a  winding  stair  to 
his  own  apartment,  and  from  thence  into  a  projecting  turret,  where,  amidst  the  roar  of 
waves  and  sea-mews'  clang,  he  held  with  him  the  following  conversation. 

"  Peveril,  it  is  well  I  looked  into  these  warrants.  M}'  mother  queens  it  at  such  a  rate 
as  may  cost  me  not  only  my  crown,  which  I  care  little  for,  but  perhaps  my  head,  which, 
though  others  may  think  little  of,  I  would  feel  it  an  inconvenience  to  be  depi'ived  of." 

"  \Yliat  on  earth  is  the  matter  ?"  said  Peveril,  with  considerable  anxiety. 

"  It  seems,"  said  the  Earl  of  Derby,  "  that  Old  England,  who  takes  a  frolicsome 
brain-fever  once  eveiy  two  or  three  years,  for  the  benefit  of  her  doctors,  and  the 
purification  of  the  torpid  lethargy  brought  on  by  peace  and  prosperity,  is  now  gone 
stark  staring  mad  on  the  subject  of  a  real  or  supposed  Popish  Plot.  I  read  one  pro- 
gramme on  the  subject,  by  a  fallow  called  Gates,  and  thought  it  the  most  absurd  foolery 
I  ever  perused.  But  that  cunning  fellow  Shaftesbury,  and  some  others  amongst  the 
great  ones,  have  taken  it  up,  and  are  driving  on  at  such  a  rate  as  makes  harness  crack, 
and  horses  smoke  for  it.  The  King,  who  has  sworn  never  to  kiss  the  pillow  his  father 
went  to  sleep  on,  temporizes,  and  gives  way  to  the  current  ;  the  Duke  of  York,  suspected 
and  hated  on  account  of  his  religion,  is  about  to  be  driven  to  the  continent;  several 
principal  Catholic  nobles  are  in  the  Tower  already;  and  the  nation,  like  a  bull  at 
Tutbury-running,  is  persecuted  with  so  many  inflammatory  rumours  and  pestilent 
pamphlets,  that  she  has  cocked  her  tail,  flung  up  her  heels,  taken  the  bit  betwixt  her 
teeth,  and  is  as  furiously  unmanageable  as  in  the  year  1642." 

"  All  this  you  must  have  known  already,"  said  Peveril ;  "  I  wonder  you  told  me  not 
of  news  so  important. 

"  It  would  have  taken  long  to  tell,"  said  the  Earl ;  "  moreover,  I  desired  to  have  you 
xolus;  thirdly,  I  was  about  to  speak  when  ray  mother  entered  ;  and,  to  conclude,  it  was 
no  business  of  mine.  But  these  despatches  of  my  politic  mother's  private  correspondent 
put  a.  new  face  on  the  whole  matter ;  for  it  seems  some  of  the  informers— a  trade  which, 
having   become  a  thriving  one,  is  now  pursued  by  many — li:ive  dared  to  glance  at  the 
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Countess  herself  as  an  agent  in  tliis  same  plot — ay,  and  have  found  those  that  are  willing 
enough  to  believe  tlieir  report." 

"  On  mine  honour,"  said  Peveril,  "you  both  take  it  with  great  coolness.  I  tliink  the 
Countess  the  more  composed  of  the  two;  for,  except  her  movement  hither,  she  cxliibited 
no  mark  of  alarm,  and,  moreover,  seemed  no  way  more  anxious  to  coninuinicate  the 
matter  to  your  lordship  than  decency  rendered  necessary." 

"  My  good  mother,"  said  the  Eaid,  "  ioves  power,  though  it  has  cost  Iier  dear.  I  wish 
I  could  truly  say  tliat  my  neglect  of  business  is  entirely  assumed  in  oi'der  to  leave  it  in 
her  hands,  but  that  better  motive  combines  with  natural  indolence.  But  she  seems  to 
have  feared  I  should  not  think  exactly  like  her  in  this  emergency,  and  slie  was  right  in 
supposing  so." 

"How  comes  the  emergency  upon  you?"  said  .Julian;  "and  what  form  does  the 
danger  assume  ?  " 

"  Marry,  thus  it  is,"  said  the  Earl :  "  I  need  not  bid  you  remember  the  aflair  of 
Colonel  Christian.  That  man,  besides  his  widow,  who  is  possessed  of  large  property — 
Dame  Christian  of  Kirk  Truagh,  whom  you  have  often  heard  of,  and  perhaps  seen — left 
a  brother  called  Edward  Christian,  whom  you  never  saw  at  all.  Now  this  brother — but 
I  dare  say  you  know  all  about  it  " 

"  Not  I,  on  my  honour,"  said  Peveril ;  "  you  know  the  Countess  seldom  or  never 
alludes  to  the  subject." 

"  Why,"  replied  the  Earl,  "  I  believe  in  her  heart  she  is  something  ashamed  of  that 
gallant  act  of  royalty  and  supreme  jurisdiction,  the  consequences  of  which  maimed  my 
estate  so  cruelly. — Well,  cousin,  this  same  Edward  Christian  was  one  of  the  dempsters 
at  the  time,  and,  naturally  enough,  was  unwilling  to  concur  in  tiie  sentence  which 
adjudged  his  aiiie  to  be  shot  like  a  dog.  My  mother,  who  was  then  in  high  force,  and 
not  to  be  controlled  by  any  one,  would  have  served  the  dempster  with  the  same  sauce 
with  w^hich  she  dressed  his  brother,  had  he  not  been  wise  enough  to  fly  from  the  island. 
Since  that  time,  the  thing  has  slept  on  all  hands  ;  and  though  we  knew  that  Dempster 
Christian  made  occasionally  secret  visits  to  his  friends  in  the  island,  along  with  two  or 
three  other  Puritans  of  the  same  stamp,  and  particularly  a  prick-eared  rogue,  called 
Bridgenorth,  brother-in-law  to  the  deceased,  yet  my  mother,  thank  Heaven,  has  hitherto 
had  the  sense  to  connive  at  them,  though,  for  some  reason  or  other,  she  holds  this 
Bridgenortli  in  especial  disfavour." 

"  And  why,"  said  Peveril,  forcing  himself  to  speak,  in  order  to  conceal  the  very 
unpleasant  surprise  which  he  felt,  "  why  does  the  Countess  now  depart  i'rom  so  prudent 
a  line  of  conduct  ?  " 

"  You  must  know  the  case  is  now  different.  The  rogues  are  not  satisfied  with 
toleration — they  would  have  supremacy.  They  have  found  friends  in  the  present  heat 
of  the  popular  mind.  My  mother's  name,  and  especially  that  of  her  confessor,  Aklrick 
the  Jesuit,  have  been  mentioned  in  this  beautiful  maze  of  a  plot,  which,  if  any  such  at 
all  exists,  she  knows  as  little  of  as  you  or  I.  However,  she  is  a  Catholic,  and  that  is 
enough;  and  I  have  little  doubt,  that  if  the  fellows  could  seize  on  our  scrap  of  a 
kingdom  here,  and  cut  all  our  throats,  they  would  have  the  thanks  of  the  present  House 
of  Commons,  as  willingly  as  old  Christian  had  those  of  the  Rump,  for  a  similar  service." 

"From  whence  did  you  receive  all  this  information?"  said  Peveril,  again  speaking, 
though  by  the  same  effort  which  a  man  makes  who  talks  in  his  sleep. 

"Aldrick  has  seen  the  Duke  of  York  in  secret,  and  his  Royal  Highness,  who  wept 
while  he  confessed  his  want  of  power  to  protect  his  friends — and  it  is  no  trifle  will  wring 
tears  from  him — told  him  to  send  us  information  that  we  should  look  to  our  safety,  for 
that  Dempster  Christian  and  Bridgenorth  were  in  the  island,  with  secret  and  severe 
orders  ;  that  they  had  formed  a  considerable  party  there,  and  were  likely  to  be  owned 
and  protected  in  any  thing  they  might  undertake  against  us.    The  people  of  Ramsey  and 

Vol.  vn.  II  " 
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Castletown  are  unluckily  discontented  about  some  new  regulation  of  the  imposts ;  and  to 
tell  you  tlie  truth,  though  I  thought  yesterday's  sudden  remove  a  whim  of  my  mother's, 
I  am  almost  satisfied  they  would  have  blockaded  us  in  Kushin  Castle,  where  we  could 
not  have  held  out  for  lack  of  provisions.  Here  we  are  better  supplied,  and,  as  we  are 
on  our  guard,  it  is  likely  the  intended  rising  will  not  take  place." 

"  And  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  emergency?"  said  Peveril. 

"  That  is  the  very  question,  my  gentle  coz,"  answered  the  Earl.  "  Jly  mother  sees 
but  one  way  of  going  to  work,  and  that  is  by  royal  authority.  Here  are  the  warrants 
she  had  prepared,  to  search  for,  take,  and  apprehend  the  bodies  of  Edward  Christian  and 
Kobcrt — no,  Ralph  Bridgenorth,  and  bring  them  to  instant  trial.  No  doubt,  she  would 
soon  have  had  them  in  the  Castle  court,  with  a  dozen  of  the  old  matchlocks  levelled 
against  them — that  is  her  way  of  solving  all  sudden  difficulties." 

"  But  in  which,  I  trust,  you  do  not  acquiesce,  my  lord,"  answered  Peveril,  whose 
thoughts  instantly  reverted  to  Alice,  if  they  could  ever  be  said  to  be  absent  from  her. 

"  Truly,  I  acquiesce  in  so  such  matter,"  said  the  Earl.  "  William  Christian's  death 
cost  me  a  fair  half  of  my  inheritance.  I  have  no  fancy  to  fall  under  the  displeasure  of 
my  royal  brother.  King  Charles,  for  a  new  escapade  of  the  same  kind.  But  how  to 
pacify  my  mother,  I  know  not.  I  wish  the  insurrection  would  talve  place,  and  then,  as 
we  are  better  provided  than  tliey  can  be,  we  might  knock  the  knaves  on  the  head ;  and 
yet,  since  they  began  the  fray,  we  should  keep  the  law  on  our  side." 

"  Were  it  not  better,"  said  Peveril,  "  if  by  any  means  these  men  could  be  induced  to 
quit  the  island?" 

"  Surely,"  replied  the  Earl ;  "  but  that  will  be  no  easy  matter — they  are  stubborn  on 
principle,  and  empty  threats  will  not  move  them.  This  stormblast  in  London  is  wind  in 
their  sails,  and  they  will  run  their  length,  you  may  depend  on  it.  I  have  sent  orders, 
however,  to  clap  up  the  Manxmen  upon  whose  assistance  they  depended,  and  if  I  can  find 
the  two  worthies  themselves,  here  are  sloops  enough  in  the  harbour — I  will  take  the 
freedom  to  send  them  on  a  pretty  distant  voyage,  and  I  hope  matters  will  be  settled 
before  they  return  to  give  an  account  of  it." 

At  this  moment  a  soldier  belonging  to  the  garrison  approached  the  two  )'oung  men, 
with  many  bows  and  tokens  of  respect.  "How  now,  friend?"  said  the  Earl  to  hira. 
"  Leave  off  thy  courtesies,  and  tell  thy  business." 

The  man,  who  was  a  native  islander,  answered  in  IManx,  that  he  had  a  letter  for  his 
honour.  Master  Julian  Peveril.  Jidian  snatched  the  billet  hastily,  and  asked  whence 
it  came. 

"  It  was  delivered  to  him  by  a  young  woman,"  the  soldier  replied,  "  who  had  given 
Lim  a  piece  of  money  to  deliver  it  into  Master  Peveril's  own  hand." 

"Thou  art  a  lucky  fellow,  Julian,"  said  the  Earl.  "  With  that  grave  brow  of  thine, 
and  thy  character  for  sobriety  and  early  wisdom,  you  set  the  girls  a-wooing,  without 
waiting  till  they  are  asked  ;  whilst  I,  their  drudge  and  vassal,  waste  both  language  and 
leisure,  without  getting  a  kind  word  or  look,  far  less  a  billet-doux." 

This  the  young  Earl  said  with  a  smile  of  conscious  triumph,  as  in  fact  he  valued 
himself  not  a  little  upon  the  interest  which  he  supposed  himself  to  possess  with  the 
fair  sex. 

Meanwhile  the  letter  impressed  on  Peveril  a  ditTerent  train  of  thoughts  from  what  his 
companion  apprehended.     It  was  in  Alice's  hand,  and  contained  tliese  few  woi'ds :  — 

"  I  fear  what  I  am  going  to  do  is  wrong  ;  but  I  must  see  you.  Meet  me  at  noon  at 
Goddard  Crovan's  Stone,  witli  as  much  secrecy  as  j'ou  may." 

Tlie  letter  was  signed  only  with  the  initials  A.  B.  ;  but  Julian  had  no  difHculty  in 
recognizing  the  handwriting,  which  he  had  often  seen,  and  which  was  remarkably 
beautiful.  He  stood  suspended,  fur  he  saw  the  dillicultj'  and  impropriety  of  withdrawing 
himself  from  the  Countess  and  his  friend  at  this  moment  of  inqienJing  danger  ;   and 
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yet,  to  neglect  this  iiivitiitiim  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  He  pauseJ  in  the  utmost 
perplexity. 

"  Shall  I  read  your  riJtUe?"  said  the  Earl.  "  Go  where  love  calls  you — I  will  make  an 
excuse  to  my  mother — only,  most  grave  anchorite,  be  hereafter  more  indulgent  to  the 
failings  of  others  than  you  have  been  hitherto,  and  blaspheme  not  the  power  of  tlie 
little  deity." 

"  Nay,  but,  Cousin  Derby  — "  said  Peveril,  and  stopped  short,  for  he  really  knew  not 
what  to  saj'.  Secured  himself  by  a  virtuous  passion  from  the  contagious  influence  of  the 
time,  he  had  seen  with  regret  his  noble  kinsman  mingle  more  in  its  irregularities  than  he 
approved  of,  and  had  sometimes  played  tlie  part  of  a  monitor.  Circumstances  seemed  at 
present  to  give  the  Earl  a  right  of  retaliation.  He  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  his  friend,  as  if 
he  waited  till  he  should  complete  his  sentence,  and  at  length  exclaimed,  "  What !  cousin, 
quite  a-la-mort!  Oh,  most  judicious  Julian!  Oh,  most  precise  Peveril!  have  you 
bestowed  so  much  wisdom  on  me  that  you  have  none  left  for  yourself?  Come,  be  frank 
— tell  me  name  and  place — or  say  but  the  colour  of  the  eyes  of  the  most  emphatic  she — 
or  do  but  let  me  have  the  pleasiu-e  to  hear  thee  say,  '  I  love ! ' — confess  one  touch  of 
human  frailty — conjugate  the  verb  amo,  and  I  will  be  a  gentle  schoolmaster,  and  you 
shall  have,  as  father  Richards  used  to  say,  when  we  were  under  his  ferule,  '  liccntia 
exeundi.' " 

"  Enjoy  your  pleasant  humour  at  my  expense,  my  lord,"  said  Peveril ;  "  I  fuirlj"^  will 
confess  thus  much,  that  I  would  fain,  if  it  consisted  with  my  honour  and  your  safety, 
have  two  hours  at  my  own  disposal  ;  the  more  especially  as  the  manner  in  which  I  shall 
employ  them  may  much  concern  the  safety  of  the  island." 

"  Very  likel}',  I  dare  say,"  answered  the  Earl,  stiU  laughing.  "  No  doubt  you  are 
summoned  out  by  some  Lady  Politic  Wouldbe  of  tbe  isle,  to  talk  over  some  of  the 
breast-laws :  but  never  mind — go,  and  go  speedily,  that  you  may  return  as  quick  as 
possible.  I  expect  no  immediate  explosion  of  this  grand  conspiracy.  When  the  rogues 
see  us  on  our  guard,  they  will  be  cautious  how  they  break  out.  Only,  once  more, 
make  haste." 

Peveril  thought  this  last  advice  was  not  to  be  neglected ;  and,  glad  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  raillery  of  his  cousin,  walked  down  towards  the  gate  of  the  Castle, 
meaning  to  cross  over  to  the  village,  and  there  take  horse  at  the  Earl's  stables,  for  the 
place  of  rendezvous. 
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Acasto.    Can  she  not  speak  ? 

Oswald.     If  speech  be  only  in  accented  sounds, 
Framed  by  the  tongue  and  lips,  the  maiden's  dumb; 
But  if  by  quick  and  apprehensive  look. 
By  motion,  sign,  and  glance,  to  give  each  meaning. 
Express  as  clothed  in  language,  be  term'd  speech, 
She  hath  that  wondrous  faculty;  for  her  eyes. 
Like  the  bright  stars  of  heaven,  can  hold  discourse, 
Though  it  be  mute  and  soundless. 

Old  Play. 


V^/^^'^  the  head  of  the  first  flight  of  steps  which  descended  towards  the  diflicult  and 


» '//x-\-A\-s  fended  entrance  of  the  Castle  of  Holm-Peel,  Peveril  was  met  and 

§/'/^^^^^  stopped  by  the  Countess's  train-bearer.  This  little  creature — for  she  was  of 
tlie  least  and  slightest  size  of  womankind — was  exquisitely  well  formed  in  all 
lier  limbs,  which  the  dress  she  usually  wore  (a  green  silk  tunic,  of  a  peculiar  form)  set 
off  to  the  best  advantage.  Her  fiice  was  darker  than  the  usual  hue  of  Europeans ;  and 
the  profusion  of  long  and  silken  hair,  which,  when  she  undid  the  braids  in  wiiich  she 
commonly  wore  it,  fell  down  almost  to  lier  ankles,  was  also  rather  a  foreign  attribute. 
Her  countenance  resembled  a  most  beautiful  miniature ;  and  there  was  a  quickness, 
decision,  and  fire,  in  Fenella's  look,  and  especially  in  her  eyes,  which  was  probably 
rendered  yet  more  alert  and  acute,  because,  through  the  imperfection  of  her  other  organs, 
it  was  only  by  sight  that  she  could  obtain  information  of  wliat  passed  around  her. 

The  prett)'  mute  was  mistress  of  many  little  accomiilishnients,  which  the  Countess 
had  caused  to  be  taught  to  her  in  compassion  for  her  forlorn  situation,  and  which  she 
learned  with  the  most  surprising  quickness.  Tims,  for  example,  she  was  exquisite  in 
the  use  of  the  needle,  and  so  ready  and  ingenious  a  draughtswoman,  that,  like  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  she  sometimes  made  a  hasty  sketch  with  her  pencil  the  means  of  conveying 
her  ideas,  either  by  direct  or  emblematical  representation.  Above  all,  in  the  art  of 
oriiament;il  writing,  much  studied  at  that  period,  Fenella  was  so  great  a  proficient,  as  to 
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rival  the  fame  of  Messrs.  Snow,  Shelley,  and  other  masters  of  the  pen,  whose  copy- 
books, preserved  in  the  libraries  of  tlie  curious,  still  shew  the  artists  smiling  on  the 
frontispiece  in  all  the  honours  of  flowing  gowns  and  full-bottomed  wigs,  to  the  eternal 
glory  of  caligraphy. 

The  little  ni.iiden  had,  besides  these  accomplishments,  much  ready  wit  and  acuteness 
of  intellect.  With  Lady  Derby,  and  with  the  two  young  gentlemen,  she  was  a  great 
favourite,  and  used  much  freedom  in  conversing  with  them,  by  means  of  a  system  of 
signs  which  had  been  gradually  established  amongst  them,  and  whicli  served  all  ordinary 
purposes  of  eommunication. 

But,  though  happy  in  the  indulgence  and  favour  of  her  mistress,  from  whom  indeed 
she  was  seldom  separate,  Fenella  was  by  no  means  a  favourite  with  the  rest  of  the 
household.  In  fact,  it  seemed  that  lier  temper,  exasperated  perhaps  by  a  sense  of  her 
misfortune,  was  by  no  means  equal  to  her  abilities.  She  was  very  haughty  in  her 
demeanour,  even  towards  the  up])er  domestics,  who  in  that  establishment  were  of  a  much 
higher  ranii  and  better  birth,  than  in  the  families  of  the  nobility  in  general.  These 
often  complained,  not  only  of  her  pride  and  reserve,  but  of  her  high  and  irascible  temper 
and  vindictive  disposition.  Her  passionate  propensity  had  been  indeed  idly  encouraged 
b}'  the  young  men,  and  particularly  by  the  Earl,  who  sometimes  amused  himself  with 
teazing  her,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  various  singular  motions  and  murmurs  by  which 
she  expressed  her  resentment.  Towards  him,  these  were  of  course  only  petulant  and 
whimsical  indications  of  pettish  anger.  But  when  she  was  angr}'  with  others  of  inferior 
decree — before  whom  she  did  not  control  herself — the  expression  of  her  passion,  unable 
to  display  itself  in  language,  had  something  even  frightful,  so  singular  were  the  tones, 
contortions,  and  gestures,  to  which  she  had  recourse.  The  lower  domestics,  to  whom 
she  was  liberal  almost  beyond  her  apparent  means,  observed  her  with  much  deference 
and  i-espect,  but  much  more  from  fear  than  from  any  real  attachment ;  for  the  caprices 
of  her  temper  displayed  themselves  even  in  her  gifts  ;  and  those  who  most  frequently 
shared  her  bounty,  seemed  by  no  means  assured  of  the  benevolence  of  the  motives  which 
dictated  her  liberality. 

All  these  peculiarities  led  to  a  conclusion  consonant  with  Manx  superstition.  Devout 
believers  in  all  the  legends  of  fairies  so  dear  to  the  Celtic  tribes,  the  Manx  people  held  it 
for  certainty  that  the  elves  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  off  mortal  children  before 
baptism,  and  leaving  in  the  cradle  of  the  new-born  babe  one  of  their  own  brood,  which 
was  almost  always  imperfect  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  organs  proper  to  humanity. 
Such  a  being  they  conceived  Fenella  to  be ;  and  the  smallness  of  her  size,  her  dark 
complexion,  her  long  locks  of  silken  hair,  the  singularity  of  her  manners  and  tones,  as 
well  as  the  caprices  of  her  temper,  were  to  their  thinking  all  attributes  of  the  irritable, 
fickle,  and  dangerous  race  from  which  they  supposed  her  to  be  sprung.  And  it  seemed, 
that  although  no  jest  appeared  to  offend  her  more  than  when  Lord  Derby  called  her  in 
sjjort  the  Elfin  Queen,  or  otherwise  alluded  to  her  supposed  connection  witii  "  the  pigmy 
folk,"  yet  still  her  perpetually  affecting  to  wear  the  colour  of  green,  proper  to  the  fairies, 
as  well  as  some  other  peculiarities,  seemed  voluntarily  assumed  by  her,  in  order  to 
countenance  the  superstition,  perhaps  because  it  gave  her  more  authority  among  the 
lower  orders. 

Many  were  the  tales  circulated  respecting  the  Countess's  EJf,  as  Fenella  was 
currently  called  in  the  island  ;  and  the  malecontents  of  the  stricter  persuasion  were 
convinced,  that  no  one  but  a  Papist  and  a  malignant  would  have  kept  near  her  person 
a  creature  of  such  doubtful  origin.  They  conceived  that  Fenella's  deafness  and  dumbness 
were  only  towards  those  of  this  world,  and  that  she  had  been  heard  talking,  and  singing, 
and  laughing  most  elvishly,  with  the  invisibles  of  her  own  race.  They  alleged,  also, 
that  she  had  a  Double,  a  sort  of  apparition  resembling  her,  which  slept  in  the  Countess's 
anteroom,  or  bore  her  train,  or  wrought  in  her  cabinet,  while  the  real  Fenella  joined 
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the  song  of  the  mermaids  on  the  moonlight  sands,  or  the  dance  of  the  fairies  in  the 
haunted  valley  of  Glenmoy,  or  on  the  heights  of  Snawfell  and  Barool.  The  sentinels, 
too,  would  have  sworn  they  had  seen  the  little  maiden  trip  past  them  in  their  solitary 
niglit  walks,  witliout  their  having  it  in  their  power  to  challenge  her,  any  more  than  if 
they  had  been  as  mute  as  herself.  To  all  this  mass  of  absurdities  the  better  informed 
paid  no  more  attention  than  to  the  usual  idle  exaggerations  of  the  vulgar,  which  so 
frequently  connect  that  which  is  unusual  with  what  is  supernatural.* 

•  The  storj-  often  alludes  to  the  various  superstitions  which  are,  or  at  least  were,  received  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  an  ancient  Celtic  race,  still  speaking  the  language  of  their  fathers.  They  retained  a  plentiful  stock  of  those  wild 
Icends  which  overawed  the  reason  of  a  dark  age,  and  in  our  own  time  annoy  the  imagination  of  those  who  listen  to  the 
fascination  of  the  tale,  while  they  despise  its  claims  to  belief.  The  following  curious  legendary  traditions  are  exUacted  from 
Waldron,  a  huge  mine,  in  which  I  have  attempted  to  discover  some  specimens  of  spar,  if  I  cannot  find  treasure. 

"'Tis  tliis  ignorance,"  meaning  that  of  the  islanders,  "  which  is  the  occasion  of  the  excessive  superstition  which  reigns 
among  them.  I  have  already  given  some  hints  of  it,  but  not  enough  to  shew  the  world  what  a  Manksman  truly  is,  and  what 
power  the  prejudice  of  education  has  over  weak  minds.  If  books  were  of  any  use  among  tliera,  one  would  swear  the  Count  of 
Gabalis  had  been  not  only  translated  into  tlie  Manks  tongue,  but  that  it  was  a  sort  of  rule  of  faith  to  tlicm,  since  there  is  no 
fictitious  being  mentioned  by  him,  in  his  book  of  absurdities,  which  they  would  not  readily  give  credit  to.  I  know  not, 
idolizers  as  they  are  of  the  clergy,  whether  they  would  not  be  even  refractory  to  them,  were  they  to  preach  against  tlie 
existence  of  fairies,  or  even  against  their  being  commonly  seen  ;  for  though  the  priesthood  are  a  kind  of  gods  among  them, 
3-et  still  tradition  is  a  greater  god  than  they ;  and  as  they  confidently  assert  that  the  first  inhabitants  of  their  island  were 
fairies,  so  do  they  maintain  that  these  little  people  have  still  their  residence  among  them.  They  call  them  the  Good  People, 
and  say  they  live  in  wilds  and  forests,  and  on  mountains,  and  shun  great  cities  because  of  the  wickedness  acted  therein  ;  all 
the  houses  are  blessed  where  they  \'isit,  for  they  fly  vice.  A  person  would  be  thought  impudently  prophane,  who  should 
suifer  his  family  to  go  to  bed  without  having  first  set  a  tub.  or  pail,  full  of  clean  water,  for  these  guests  to  bathe  themselves  in, 
which  the  natives  aver  they  constantly  do.  as  soon  as  ever  the  eyes  of  the  family  are  closed,  wherever  they  vouchsafe  tocome. 
if  any  thing  happen  to  be  mislaid,  and  found  again  in  some  place  where  it  was  not  expected,  Uiey  presently  tell  you  a  fairy 
took  it  and  returned  it ;  if  you  chance  to  get  a  fall  and  hurt  yourself,  a  fairj'  laid  something  in  your  way  to  throw  you  down,  as 
a  punishment  for  some  sin  you  have  committed.  I  have  heard  many  of  them  protest  they  have  been  carried  insensibly  great 
distances  from  home,  and,  without  knowing  how  they  came  there,  found  themselves  on  the  top  of  a  mountain.  One  story  in 
particular  was  told  me  of  a  man  who  had  been  led  by  invisible  musicians  for  sevcr.il  miles  together;  and  not  bt'ing  able  to 
resist  the  harmony,  followed  till  it  conducted  him  to  a  large  common,  where  were  a  great  number  of  little  people  sitting 
round  a  table,  and  eating  and  drinking  in  a  very  jovial  manner.  Among  tltem  were  some  faces  whom  he  tliought  he 
had  formerly  seen,  but  furljore  taking  any  notice,  or  they  of  him,  till  the  little  people,  oiTering  him  drink,  one  of  them,  whose 
features  seemed  not  unknown  to  him,  plucked  him  by  the  coat,  and  forbade  him,  whatever  he  did,  to  taste  anything  he  saw 
before  him ;  for  if  you  do,  added  lie,  you  will  be  as  I  am,  and  return  no  more  to  your  family.  The  poor  man  was  much 
affrighted,  but  resolved  to  obey  the  injunction;  accordingly  a  larpc  silver  cup,  filled  with  some  sort  of  liquor,  being  put  into 
his  hand,  he  found  an  opportunity  to  tlirow  what  it  contained  on  the  ground.  Soon  after  tlie  music  ceasing,  all  the  company 
disappeared,  leaving  the  cup  in  his  hand,  and  he  returned  home,  though  much  wearied  and  fatigued.  He  went  the  next  day 
and  communicated  to  the  minister  of  the  parish  all  that  had  happened,  and  asked  his  advice  how  he  should  dispose  of  the 
cup,  to  which  the  parson  replied,  he  could  not  do  better  than  devote  it  to  the  service  of  Uie  church  ;  and  tliis  very  cup,  they 
tell  me,  is  that  which  is  now  used  for  the  consecrated  wine  in  Kirk-Mcrlugh. 

"  Anotlier  instance  they  gave  me  to  prove  the  reality  of  fairies,  w;us  of  a  fiddler,  who  having  agreed  witli  a  person,  who  was 
a  stranger,  for  so  much  money,  to  play  to  some  company  he  should  bring  him  to,  all  the  twelve  days  of  Christmas,  and 
received  earnest  for  it,  saw  his  new  master  vanish  into  the  earth  the  moment  he  had  made  the  bargain.  Notlung  could  be 
more  terrified  than  was  the  poor  fiddler;  he  found  he  had  entered  himself  into  the  devil's  service,  and  looked  on  himself  as 
already  damned;  but  having  recourse  also  to  a  clergj-man,  he  received  some  hope;  he  ordered  him,  however,  as  he  had 
taken  earnest,  to  go  when  he  should  be  called  :  but  that  whatever  tunc  should  he  called  for,  to  play  none  but  psalms.  On  the 
day  appointed,  the  same  person  appeared,  with  whom  he  went,  though  with  what  inward  reluctance  'lis  easy  to  guess ;  but 
punctually  obeying  the  minister's  d;rcctions,  the  company  to  whom  he  played  were  so  angry,  that  they  all  vanished  at  once, 
leaving  him  at  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  and  so  bruised  and  hurt,  though  he  was  not  sensible  when,  or  from  what  hand,  he 
received  the  blows,  that  he  got  not  home  without  the  utmost  (iifiicuUy.  The  old  story  of  infants  being  changed  in  their 
cradles,  is  here  in  such  credit,  that  mothers  are  in  continual  terror  at  the  thoughts  of  it,  I  was  prevailed  upon  myself  to  go 
and  sec  a  child,  who  they  told  me  was  one  of  these  changelings;  and,  indeed,  must  own  was  not  a  little  surprised,  as  well  as 
shocked,  at  the  sight:  notliing  under  heaven  could  have  a  more  beautiful  face  :  but  though  between  five  and  six  years  old, 
and  seemingly  healthy,  he  was  so  far  from  being  able  to  walk  or  st;ind,  that  he  could  not  so  much  as  move  anyone  jouit;  his 
limbs  were  vastly  long  for  his  age,  but  smaller  than  an  infant's  of  six  months ;  his  complexion  was  perfectly  delicate,  and  he 
had  the  finest  hair  in  the  world;  he  never  spoke  nor  cried,  eat  scarce  any  thing,  and  was  very  seldom  seen  to  smile;  but  if 
any  one  called  him  a  fairy-elf,  he  would  frown  and  fix  his  eyes  so  earnestly  on  those  who  said  it,  as  if  he  would  look  them 
tlirough.  His  mother,  or  .it  least  his  supposed  mother,  being  very  poor,  frequently  went  out  a-chairing.  and  loft  him  a  whole 
day  together ;  the  neighbours,  out  of  curiosity,  have  often  looked  in  at  the  window  to  see  how  he  behaved  when  alone ;  which, 
whenever  they  diti,  tlicy  wore  sure  to  find  him  laughing,  and  in  the  utmost  delight.  This  made  them  judge  tliat  he  was  not 
without  company  more  pleasing  to  him  than  any  mortals  could  be  ;  and  what'madL*  this  conjecture  seem  the  more  reasonable, 
was,  that  if  he  were  left  ever  so  dirty,  the  woman,  at  her  return,  saw  hira  with  a  clean  face,  and  his  hair  combed  with  the 
utmost  exactness  and  nicety. 

**  A  second  account  of  this  nature  1  had  from  a  woman  to  whose  offspring  tlie  fairies  seemed  to  have  taken  a  particular 
fancy.  The  fourth  or  fifth  night  after  she  was  delivered  of  her  first  child,  the  family  were  alarmed  with  a  most  terrible  cry  of 
fire,  on  which  every  body  ran  out  of  the  house  to  see  whence  it  procccdeii,  not  excepting  tlie  nurse,  who,  being  as  much 
frighted  as  the  others,  made  one  of  the  number.  The  poor  woman  lay  trembling  in  her  bed  alone,  unable  to  help  herself,  and 
her  hack  being  turned  to  the  infant,  saw  not  that  it  was  taken  away  by  an  invisible  hand.  Those  who  had  left  her  h.-iving 
inquired  about  the  neighbourhood,  and  finding  there  was  no  cause  for  the  outcry  they  had  heard,  laughed  at  each  other  for 
the  mistake ;  but  as  they  were  going  to  re-enter  the  house,  tlie  poor  babe  lay  on  the  tlireshold,  and  by  its  cries  preserved  itself 
from  being  trod  upon.  This  exceedingly  amazed  all  that  saw  it,  and  the  motlicr  being  still  in  bed,  they  could  ascribe  no 
reason  for  finding  it  there,  but  having  been  removed  by  fairies,  who.  by  their  nudden  return,  had  been  i>rcvenled  from 
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Such,  in  form  and  habit?,  was  the  little  female  who,  holding  in  her  hand  a  small  old- 
fashioned  ebony  rod,  which  might  have  passed  for  a  divining  wand,  confronted  Julian 

carrying  it  any  fartlier.  About  a  year  after,  the  same  woman  was  brouRht  to  bed  of  a  second  child,  which  had  not  been  born 
many  nights  before  a  great  noise  was  heard  in  the  house  where  tliey  kept  their  cattle;  (for  in  tJiis  island,  where  tlieie  is  no 
shelter  in  the  fields  from  the  excessive  cold  and  damps,  they  put  all  their  milch-kinc  into  a  barn,  which  they  call  a  cattle- 
house.)  Kverj-  body  that  was  stirring  ran  to  see  what  wiis  the  matter,  believing  that  the  cows  had  got  loose ;  tlie  nurse  was 
as  ready  as  the  rest,  but,  finding  all  safe,  and  the  barn  door  close,  immediately  returned,  but  not  so  suddenly  but  that  the 
new-born  babe  was  taken  out  of  the  bed,  as  the  former  had  been,  and  dropt  on  their  coming,  in  the  middle  of  the  entry. 
This  was  enough  to  prove  Uie  fairies  had  made  a  second  attempt ;  and  tlic  parents  sending  for  a  minister*,  joined  with  him  in 
thanksgiving  to  God,  who  had  twice  delivered  their  children  from  being  taken  from  them.  Hut  in  the  time  of  her  third 
lying-in,  every  body'seemed  to  have  forgot  what  had  happened  in  ilio  first  and  second,  and  on  a  noise  in  the  cattle-house,  ran 
out  to  know  what  had  occasioned  it.  The  nurse  was  the  only  person,  excepting  the  woman  in  the  straw,  who  stay'd  in  the 
house,  nor  was  she  detained  through  care  or  want  of  curiosity,  but  by  the  bonds  of  sleep,  having  drank  a  little  too  plentifully 
the  preceding  day.  The  mother,  who  was  broad  awake,  saw  her  ehild  lifted  out  of  the  bed,  and  carried  out  of  the  chamber, 
though  she  could  not  see  any  person  touch  it ;  on  which  she  cried  out  as  loud  as  she  could,  '  Xurse,  nurse!  my  child,  my 
child  is  taken  away !'  but  the  old  woman  was  too  fast  to  be  awakened  by  the  noise  she  made,  and  the  infant  was  irretrievably 
gone.  When  her  husband,  and  those  who  had  accompanied  him,  returned,  they  found  her  wringing  her  hands,  and  uttering 
the  most  piteous  lamentations  for  the  loss  of  her  child  :  on  which,  said  tlie  husband,  looking  into  the  bed.  The  woman  is  mad, 
do  not  you  see  the  child  lies  by  you  ?  On  which  .she  turned,  and  saw  indeed  something  like  a  child,  but  far  different  from  her 
own,  who  was  a  very  beautiful,  fat,  well-featured  babe :  whereas,  what  was  now  in  the  room  of  it,  was  a  poor,  lean,  witliered, 
deformed  creature.  It  lay  nuile  naked,  but  the  clothes  belonging  to  the  child  that  was  exchanged  for  it,  lay  wrapt  up 
altogether  on  the  bed.  This  creature  lived  Avith  them  near  the  space  of  nine  years,  in  all  which  time  it  eat  notliing  except  a 
few  herbs,  nor  was  ever  seen  to  void  any  other  excrement  than  water.  It  neither  spoke,  nor  could  stand  or  go,  but 
seemed  cncr\'ate  in  every  joint,  like  the  changeling  I  mentioned  before,  and  in  all  its  actions  shewed  itself  to  be  of  tlie  same 
nature. 

"  A  woman,  who  lived  about  two  miles  distant  from  Ballasalli,  and  used  to  serve  my  family  with  butter,  made  me  once 
very  merry  with  a  story  she  told  me  of  her  daughter,  a  girl  of  about  ten  years  old,  who  being  sent  over  the  ticlds  to  the  town, 
for  a  pennjnvorth  of  tobacco  for  her  father,  was  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  little  men,  who 
would  not  suffer  her  to  pass  any  farther.  Some  of  them  said  she  should  go  with  them,  and  accordingly  laid  hold  of  her ;  hut 
one  seeming  more  pitiful,  desired  they  would  let  her  alone ;  which  they  refusing,  there  ensued  a  quarrel,  and  the  person  who 
took  her  part  fought  bravely  in  her  defence.  This  so  incensed  the  others,  that  to  be  revenged  on  her  for  being  the  cause,  two 
or  three  of  them  seized  her,  and  pulling  up  her  clothes,  whipped  her  heartily ;  after  which,  it  seems,  they  had  no  farther 
power  over  her,  and  she  run  home  directly,  telling  what  had  befallen  her,  and  shewing  her  buttocks,  on  which  were  the  prints 
of  several  small  hands.  Several  of  the  townspeople  went  with  her  to  the  mountain,  and  she  conducting  them  to  the  spot,  the 
little  antagonists  were  gone,  but  had  left  behind  them  proofs  (as  the  good  woman  said)  that  what  the  girl  had  informed  them 
was  true,  for  there  was  a  great  deal  of  blood  to  be  seen  on  the  stones.     This  did  she  aver  with  all  the  solemnity  imaginable. 

"  Another  woman,  equally  superstitious  and  fanciful  as  the  former,  told  me,  that  being  great  with  child,  and  expecting  every 
moment  the  good  hour,  as  she  lay  awake  one  night  in  her  bed,  she  saw  seven  or  eight  little  women  come  into  her  chamber 
one  of  whom  had  an  infant  in  her  arms;  they  wore  followed  by  a  man  of  the  same  size  with  themselves,  but  in  the  habit  of  a 
minister.  One  of  them  went  to  the  pail,  and  finding  no  water  in  it,  cried  out  to  the  others,  what  must  they  do  to  christen  the 
child?  On  which  they  replied,  it  should  be  done  in  beer.  With  that  the  seeming  parson  took  the  child  in  his  arms,  and 
performed  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  dipping  his  hand  into  a  great  tub  of  strong  beer,  which  the  woman  had  brewed  the  day 
before  to  be  ready  for  her  Ijing-in.  She  told  me  that  they  baptized  the  infant  by  the  name  of  Joan,  whicli  made  her  know 
she  was  pregnant  of  a  girl,  as  it  proved  a  few  days  after,  when  she  was  delivered.  She  added  also,  that  it  was  common  for 
the  fairies  to  make  a  mock  christening  when  any  person  was  near  her  time,  and  that  according  to  what  child,  male  or  female, 
they  bro\ight,  such  should  the  woman  bring  into  the  world. 

"  But  !  cannot  give  over  this  subject  without  mentioning  what  they  say  befell  a  young  sailor,  who,  ccm'ng  off  a  long 
voyage,  though  it  was  late  at  night,  chose  to  land  rather  than  be  another  night  in  the  vessel;  being  permitted  to  do  so,  he 
was  set  on  shore  at  Douglas.  It  happened  to  be  a  fine  moonlight  night,  and  very  dry,  being  a  small  frost;  he  therefore  forbore 
going  into  any  house  to  refresh  himself,  but  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  house  of  a  sister  he  had  at  Kirk-Merlugh.  As  he 
was  going  over  a  pretty  high  mountain,  he  heard  the  noise  of  horses,  the  hollow  of  a  huntsman,  and  the  finest  horn  in  (he 
world.  He  was  a  little  surprised  tliat  any  body  pursued  those  kinds  of  sports  in  the  night,  but  he  had  not  time  for  much 
reflection  before  they  all  passed  by  him,  so  near,  that  he  was  able  to  count  what  number  there  was  of  them,  which  he  said 
%*as  thirteen,  and  that  they  were  all  dressed  in  green,  and  gallantly  mounted.  He  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  sjglit,  that  he 
would  gladly  have  followed,  could  he  have  kept  pace  with  them ;  he  crossed  the  footway,  however,  that  he  might  see  them 
again,  which  he  did  more  than  once,  and  lost  not  the  sound  of  the  horn  for  some  miles.  At  length,  being  arrived  at  his 
sister's,  he  tells  her  the  story,  who  presently  clapped  her  hands  for  joy  that  he  was  come  home  safe  ;  for,  said  she,  those  you 
saw  were  fairies,  and  'tis  well  they  did  not  take  you  away  with  them.  There  is  no  persuading  them  but  that  these  huntings 
are  frequent  in  tlie  island,  and  that  these  little  gentry,  being  too  proud  to  ride  on  Manks  horses,  which  they  might  find  in  the 
Held,  make  use  of  the  English  and  Irish  ones,  which  are  brought  over  and  kcpthy  gentlemen.  Theysay  that  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  find  these  poor  beasts,  in  a  morning,  all  over  in  a  sweat  and  foam,  and  tired  almost  to  death,  when  their 
owners  have  believed  they  have  never  been  out  of  the  stable.  A  gentleman  of  Ballafletcher  assured  me,  he  had  three  or  four 
of  his  best  horses  killed  with  these  nocturnal  journeys. 

"  At  my  first  coming  into  the  island,  and  hearing  these  sort  of  stories,  I  imputed  the  giving  credit  to  them  merely  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  poor  creatures  who  related  them;  but  was  strangely  surprised  when  I  heard  other  narratives  of  this  kind  and 
altogether  as  absurd,  attested  by  men  who  passed  for  persons  of  sound  judgment.  Among  this  number,  was  a  gentleman 
my  near  neighbour,  who  affirmed,  with  tlie  most  solemn  asseverations,  that  being  of  my  opinion,  and  entirely  averse  to  the 
belief  that  any  such  beings  were  permitted  to  wander  for  the  purposes  related  of  them,  he  had  been  at  last  convinced  by  the 
appearance  of  several  little  figures  playing  and  leaping  over  some  stones  in  afield,  whom  at  a  few  yards' distance  he  imagined 
were  school-boys,  and  intended,  when  he  came  near  enough,  to  reprimand  for  being  absent  from  their  exercises  at  that  time 
of  tlie  day,  it  being  tlien,  he  said,  between  three  and  four  of  the  clock;  but  when  he  approached,  as  near  as  he  could  guess 
within  twenty  paces,  they  all  immediately  disappeared,  though  he  had  never  taken  his  eye  off  them  from  the  first  moment  he 
beheld  them ;  nor  was  there  any  place  where  they  could  so  suddenly  retreat,  it  being  an  open  field  without  hedge  or  bush,  and 
as  I  said  before,  broad  day. 

"Another  instance,  which  mightserve  to  strengthen  the  credit  of  the  other,  was  told  me  by  a  person  who  had  the  reputation 
of  the  utmost  integrity.     This  man  being  desirous  of  disposing  of  a  horse  he  had  at  that  time  no  great  occasion  for,  and  ridin" 
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on  the  top  of  the  flight  of  steps  which  led  down  the  rock  from  the  Castle-court.  "We 
ought  to  observe,  that  as  Julian's  manner  to  the  unfortunate  girl  had  been  always  gentle, 

him  to  market  for  that  purpose,  was  accosted,  in  passing  over  the  mountains,  by  a  little  man  in  a  plain  dress,  who  asked  him 
if  he  would  sell  his  horse.  'Tis  the  design  I  am  going  on,  replied  the  person  who  told  me  the  story.  On  which  the  other 
desired  to  know  the  price.  Eight  pounds,  said  he.  No,  resumed  the  purchaser,  I  will  give  no  more  than  seven;  which,  if 
you  will  take,  here  is  your  money.  The  owner,  thinking  he  had  bid  pretty  fair,  agreed  with  him  ;  and  the  money  being  told  out, 
the  one  dismounted,  and  the  other  got  on  the  back  of  the  horse,  which  he  had  no  sooner  done,  than  both  beast  and  rider  sunk 
into  the  earth  immediately,  leaving  the  person  who  had  made  the  bargain  in  the  utmost  terror  and  consternation.  As  soon  as 
he  had  a  little  recovered  himself,  he  went  directly  to  the  parson  of  the  parish,  and  related  what  had  passed,  desiring  he  would 
give  his  opinion  whether  he  ought  to  make  use  of  the  money  he  had  received  or  not.  To  which  he  replied,  that  as  he  had 
made  a  fair  bargain,  and  no  way  circiunvented,  nor  endeavoured  to  circumvent,  the  buyer,  he  saw  no  reason  to  believe,  in 
case  it  was  an  evil  spirit,  it  could  have  any  power  over  him.  On  this  assurance,  he  went  home  well  satisfied,  and  nothing 
afterward  happened  to  give  him  any  disquiet  concerning  this  affair. 

"A  second  account  of  the  satne  nature  I  had  from  a  clergyman,  and  a  person  of  more  sanctity  than  the  generality  of  his 
function  in  this  island.  It  was  his  custom  to  pass  some  hours  every  evening  in  a  field  near  his  house,  indulging  meditation, 
and  calling  himself  to  an  account  for  the  transactions  of  the  past  day.  As  he  was  in  this  place  one  night,  more  than 
ordinarily  wrapt  in  contemplation,  he  wandered,  without  tliinking  where  he  was,  a  considerable  way  farther  than  it  was  usual 
for  him  to  do;  and,  as  he  told  me,  he  knew  not  how  far  the  deep  musing  he  was  in  might  have  carried  him,  if  it  had  not  been 
suddenly  interrupted  by  a  noise,  which,  at  first,  he  took  to  be  the  distant  bellowing  of  a  bull ;  but  as  he  listened  more  heed- 
fully  to  it,  found  there  was  something  more  terrible  in  the  sound  than  could  proceed  from  that  creature.  He  confessed  to 
me,  that  he  was  no  less  affrighted  than  surprised,  especially  when  tlie  noise  coming  still  nearer,  he  imagined,  whatever  it  was 
that  it  proceeded  from,  it  must  pass  him.  He  had,  however,  presence  enough  of  mind  to  place  himself  with  his  back  to  a 
hedge,  where  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  began  to  pray  to  God  witli  all  the  vehemence  so  dreadful  an  occasion  required.  He 
had  not  been  long  in  that  position,  before  he  beheld  something  in  the  form  of  a  bull,  but  infinitely  larger  than  ever  he  had 
seen  in  England,  much  less  in  Man,  where  the  cattle  are  very  small  in  general.  The  eyes,  he  said,  seemed  to  shoot  forth 
flames,  and  the  running  of  it  was  with  such  a  force,  that  the  ground  shook  under  it  as  an  earthquake.  It  made  directly 
toward  a  little  cottage,  and  thereafter  most  horribly  disappeared.  The  moon  being  then  at  the  full,  and  shining  in  her 
utmost  splendour,  all  these  passages  were  visible  to  our  amazed  divine,  who,  having  finished  his  ejaculation,  and  given  thanks 
to  God  for  his  preser\'ation.  went  to  the  cottage,  tlic  owner  of  which,  they  told  him.  was  that  moment  dead.  The  good  old 
gentleman  w.is  loath  to  pass  a  censure  which  might  be  judged  an  uncharitable  one  ;  but  the  deceased  having  the  character  of 
a  very  ill  liver,  most  people  who  heard  the  story,  were  apt  to  imagine  this  terrible  apparition  came  to  attend  his  last 
moments. 

"  A  mighty  bustle  they  also  make  of  an  apparition,  which,  they  say,  haunts  Castle  Russin,  in  tlie  form  of  a  woman  who 
was  some  years  since  executed  fortlie  murder  of  her  child.  I  have  heard  not  only  persons  who  have  been  confined  there  for 
debt,  but  also  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  affirm  they  have  seen  it  various  times ;  but  what  I  took  most  notice  of,  was  the 
report  of  a  gentleman,  of  whose  good  under>tanding,  as  well  as  veracity,  I  have  a  very  great  opinion.  He  told  mc,  that 
happening  to  be  abroad  late  one  night,  and  catched  in  an  excessive  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  he  saw  a  woman  stand  before 
the  castle  gate,  where,  being  not  the  least  shelter,  it  something  surprised  him  that  any  body,  much  less  one  of  that  sex,  should 
not  rather  run  to  some  little  porch,  or  shed,  of  wliich  there  are  several  in  Castle  Town,  than  chuse  to  stand  still,  exposed  and 
alone,  to  such  a  dreadful  tempest.  His  curiosity  exciting  him  to  draw  nearer,  that  ho  might  discover  who  it  was  that  seemed 
so  little  to  regard  the  furj'  of  the  elements,  he  perceived  she  retreated  on  his  approach,  and  at  last,  he  thought,  went  into  the 
Castle,  though  the  gates  were  shut.  This  obliging  him  to  think  he  had  seen  a  spirit,  sent  him  home  very  much  terrified;  but 
the  next  day,  relating  his  adventure  to  some  people  who  lived  in  the  Castle,  and  describing,  as  near  as  he  could,  the  garb  and 
stature  of  the  apparition,  they  told  him  it  was  that  of  the  woman  abovementioned,  who  had  been  frequently  seen  by  the 
soldiers  on  guard,  to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  gates,  as  well  as  to  walk  through  tlie  rooms,  though  there  was  no  visible  means 
to  enter.  Though  so  familiar  to  the  eye,  no  person  has  yet,  however,  had  the  courage  to  speak  to  it,  and,  as  they  say  a  spirit 
has  no  power  to  reveal  its  mind  without  being  conjured  to  do  so  in  a  proper  manner,  the  reason  of  its  being  permitted  to 
waniler  is  unknown. 

"Another  story  of  the  like  nature  I  have  heard  concerning  an  apparition,  which  has  frequently  been  seen  on  a  wild 
common  near  Kirk  Jarmyn  mountains,  which,  they  say.  assumes  the  shape  of  a  wolf,  and  fills  the  air  with  most  terrible 
bowlings.  But  having  run  on  so  far  in  the  account  of  supernatural  appearances,  I  cannot  forget  what  was  told  me  by  an 
English  gentleman,  and  my  particular  friend.  He  was  about  passing  over  Douglas  Bridge  before  it  was  broken  down,  but  the 
tide  being  high,  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  river,  having  an  excellent  horse  under  him,  and  one  accustomed  to  swim.  As  he 
was  in  the  middle  of  it,  he  heard,  or  imagined  he  heard,  the  finest  symphony.  I  will  not  say  in  the  world,  for  nothing  human 
ever  came  up  to  it.  The  horse  was  no  less  sensible  of  the  harmony  than  himself,  and  kept  in  an  immovable  posture  all  the 
time  it  lasted;  which,  he  said,  could  not  be  less  than  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  according  to  the  most  exact  calculation  he 
could  make,  when  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  little  journey,  and  found  how  long  he  had  been  coming.  He,  who  before 
laughed  at  all  the  stories  told  of  fairies,  now  became  a  convert,  and  believed  as  much  as  ever  a  Manksman  of  them  all.  As  to 
circles  in  the  grass,  and  the  impression  of  small  feet  among  the  snow,  I  cannot  deny  but  I  have  seen  them  frequently,  and 
once  thought  I  heard  a  whistle,  as  though  in  my  ear,  when  nobody  that  could  make  it  was  near  me.  For  my  part.  I  shall  not 
pretend  to  determine  if  such  appearances  have  any  reality,  or  are  only  the  eflect  of  the  imagination  ;  but  as  I  had  much 
rather  give  credit  to  them,  than  be  convinced  by  ocular  demonstration,  I  shall  leave  tlie  point  to  be  discussed  by  those  who 
have  made  it  more  their  study,  and  only  say,  that  whatever  belief  we  ought  to  give  to  some  accounts  of  this  kind,  there  are 
others,  and  those  much  moio  numerous,  which  merit  only  to  be  laughed  at— it  not  being  at  all  consonant  to  reason,  or  the 
idea  religion  gives  us  of  the  fallen  angels,  to  suppose  spirits,  so  eminent  in  wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  to  be  exceeded  by 
notliing  but  their  Creator,  should  visit  the  earth  for  such  trifling  purposes  as  to  throw  bottles  and  glasses  about  a  room,  and 
a  thousand  other  as  ridiculous  gambols  mentioned  in  those  voluminous  treatises  of  apparitions. 

*'  The  natives  of  this  island  tell  you  also,  that  before  any  person  dies,  the  procession  of  the  funeral  is  acted  by  a  sort  of 
beings,  which  for  that  end  render  themselves  visible.  I  know  several  that  have  offered  to  make  oath,  that  as  they  have  been 
passing  the  road,  one  of  these  funerals  has  come  bihind  them,  and  even  laid  the  bier  on  their  shoulders,  as  though  to  assist 
the  hearers.  One  person,  who  assured  me  he  had  been  served  so,  told  me  tliat  the  flesh  of  his  shoulder  had 
been  very  much  bruised,  and  was  black  for  many  weeks  after.  There  are  few  or  none  of  them  who  pretend  not 
to  have  seen  or  heard  these  imaginary  obsetiuies,  (for  I  must  not  omit  that  they  sing  psalms  in  the  same  manner 
ns  those  do  who  accompany  the  corpse  of  a  dead  ftiend,)  which  so  little  differ  from  real  ones,  that  tliey  are  not  to  be 
known  till  both  coffin  and  mourners  are  seen  to  vanish  at  the  church  doors.  These  tliey  take  to  be  a  sort  of  friendly 
demons,  and  their  business,  they  say,  is  to  warn  people  of  what  is  to  btfall  them ;  accordingly,  they  give  notice  of  any  stranger's 
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and  free  from  those  teasing  jests  in  which  his  gay  friend  indulged,  with  less  regard  to 
the  peculiarity  of  her  situation  and  feelings  ;  so  Fenella,  on  her  part,  had  usually  shewn 
much  greater  deference  to  him  than  to  any  of  the  household,  her  mistress,  the  Countess, 
always  excepted. 

On  the  present  occasion,  planting  lierself  in  the  very  midst  of  the  narrow  descent,  so 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  Peveril  to  pass  by  her,  she  proceeded  to  put  him  to  the 
question  by  a  series  of  gestures,  which  we  will  endeavour  to  describe.  She  commenced 
by  extending  her  hand  slightly,  accompanied  with  the  sharp  inquisitive  look  which  served 
her  as  a  note  of  interrogation.  This  was  meant  as  an  inquiry  whether  he  was  going  to 
a  distance.  Julian,  in  reply,  extended  his  arm  more  than  half,  to  intimate  that  the 
distance  was  considerable.  Fenella  looked  grave,  shook  her  head,  and  pointed  to  the 
Countess's  window,  which  was  visible  from  the  spot  where  they  stood.  Peveril  smiled, 
and  nodded,  to  intimate  there  was  no  danger  in  quitting  her  mistress  for  a  short  space. 
The  little  maiden  next  touched  an  eagle's  feather  which  she  wore  in  her  hair,  a  sign 
which  she  usually  employed  to  designate  the  Earl,  and  then  looked  inquisitively  at  Julian 
once  more,  as  if  to  say,  "  Goes  he  with  you  ?"  Peveril  shook  his  head,  and,  somewhat 
wearied  by  these  interrogatories,  smiled,  and  made  an  effort  to  pass.  Fenella  frowned, 
struck  the  end  of  her  ebony  rod  perpendicularly  on  the  ground,  and  again  shook  her 
head,  as  if  opposing  his  departure.  But  finding  that  Julian  persevered  in  his  purpose, 
she  suddenly  assumed  another  and  a  milder  mood,  held  him  by  the  skirt  of  his  cloak 
with  one  hand,  and  raised  the  other  in  an  imploring  attitude,  whilst  every  feature  of 
her  lively  countenance  was  composed  into  the  like  expression  of  supplication  ;  and  the 
fire  of  the  large  dark  eyes,  which  seemed  in  general  so  keen  and  piercing  as  almost  to 
over-animate  the  little  sphere  to  which  they  belonged,  seemed  quenched,  for  the  moment, 
in  the  large  drops  which  hung  on  her  long  eyelashes,  but  without  falling. 

Julian  Peveril  was  far  from  being  void  of  sympathy  towards  the  poor  girl,  whose 
motives  in  opposing  his  departure  appeared  to  be  her  affectionate  apprehension  for  her 
mistress's  safety.  He  endeavoured  to  reassure  her  by  smiles,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by 
such  signs  as  he  could  devise,  to  intimate  that  there  was  no  danger,  and  that  he  would 
return  presently;  and  having  succeeded  in  extricating  his  cloak  from  her  grasp,  and  in 
passing  her  on  the  stair,  he  began  to  descend  the  steps  as  speedily  as  he  could,  in  order 
to  avoid  farther  importunity. 

But  with  activity  much  greater  than  his,  the  dumb  maiden  hastened  to  intercept  him, 
and  succeeded  by  throwing  herself,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  life  and  limb,  a  second  time 
into  the  pass  which  he  was  descending,  so  as  to  interrupt  his  purpose.  In  order  to 
achieve  this,  she  was  obliged  to  let  herself  drop  a  considerable  height  from  the  wall  of 
a  small  flanking  battery,  where  two  patereroes  were  placed  to  scour  the  pass,  in  case 
any  enemy  could  have  mounted  so  high.  Julian  had  scarce  time  to  shudder  at  her 
purpose,  as  he  beheld  her  about  to  spring  from  the  parapet,  ere,  like  a  thing  of  gossamer, 
she  stood  light  and  uninjured  on  the  rocky  platform  below.  He  endeavoured,  by  the 
gravity  of   his  look  and  gesture,  to  make  her  understand  how  much  he  blamed   her 

approach,  by  the  trampling  of  horses  at  the  gate  of  the  house  where  they  are  to  arrive.  As  difficult  as  I  found  it  to  bring 
myself  to  give  any  faith  to  this,  I  have  frequently  been  very  much  surprised,  when,  on  visiting  a  friend,  I  have  found  the  table 
ready  spread,  and  everything  in  order  to  receive  me,  and  being  told  by  the  person  to  whom  I  went,  that  he  had  knowledge  of 
my  coming,  or  some  other  guest,  by  these  good-natured  intelligencers;  nay,  when  obliged  to  be  absent  some  time  from  home, 
my  own  servants  have  assured  me  they  were  informed  by  these  means  of  my  return,  and  expected  me  the  very  hour  I  came, 
though  perhaps  it  was  some  days  before  I  hoped  it  myself  at  my  going  abroad.  That  this  is  fact,  I  am  positively  convinced 
by  many  proofs;  but  how  or  wherefore  it  should  be  so,  has  frequently  given  me  much  matter  of  reflection,  yet  left  me  in  the 
same  uncertainty  as  before.  Here,  therefore,  I  will  quit  the  subject,  and  proceed  to  things  much  easier  to  be  accounted 
for."— Waldron's  Description  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  folio,  1731,  p.  12j. 

This  long  quotation  is  extremely  curious,  as  containing  an  account  of  those  very  superstitions  in  the  Isle  of  Itan,  which 
are  frequently  collected  both  in  Ireland  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  which  have  employed  the  attention  of  Mr 
Croflon  Croker.  and  of  the  author  of  the  Fairy  Mythology.  The  superstitions  are  in  every  respect  so  like  each  other,  that 
they  may  be  referred  to  one  common  source;  unless  we  conclude  that  they  are  natural  to  the  human  mind,  and,  like  the 
common  orders  of  vegetables,  which  naturally  spring  up  in  every  climate,  these  naturally  arise  in  every  bosom  ;  as  the  best 
philologists  are  of  opinion,  that  fragments  of  an  original  speech  are  to  be  discovered  in  almost  all  languages  in  the  globe. 
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rashness;  but  the  reproof,  tliough  obviously  quite  intelligible,  was  entirely  thrown 
away.  A  hasty  wave  of  her  hand  intimated  Iiow  she  contemned  the  danger  and  the 
remonstranee;  while,  at  the  same  time,  she  instantly  resumed,  with  more  eagerness  than 
before,  the  earnest  and  impressive  gestures  by  which  she  endeavoured  to  detain  him  in 
the  fortress. 

Julian  was  somewhat  staggered  by  her  pertinacity.  "  Is  it  possible,"  he  tliought, 
"  that  any  danger  can  approach  the  Countess,  of  which  this  poor  maiden  has,  by  the 
extreme  acuteness  of  her  observation,  obtained  knowledge  which  has  escaped  others?" 

He  signed  to  Fenella  hastily  to  give  him  the  tablets  and  the  pencil  which  she  usually 
carried  with  her,  and  wrote  on  them  the  question,  "  Is  there  danger  near  to  your  mistress, 
that  you  thus  stop  me  ?  " 

"  There  is  danger  around  the  Countess,"  was  the  answer  instantly  written  down  ; 
"  but  there  is  much  more  in  your  own  pm-pose." 

"  How? — what? — what  know  you  of  my  purpose?"  said  Julian,  forgetting,  in  his 
surprise,  that  the  party  he  addressed  Iiad  neither  ear  to  comprehend,  nor  voice  to  reply, 
to  uttered  language.  She  had  regained  her  book  in  the  meantime,  and  sketched,  with 
a  rapid  pencil,  on  one  of  the  leaves,  a  scene  which  she  shewed  to  Julian.  To  his 
infinite  surprise  he  recognized  Goddard  Crovan's  stone,  a  remarkable  monument,  of 
which  she  had  given  the  outline  with  sufficient  accuracy;  together  with  a  male  and 
female  figure,  which,  though  only  indicated  by  a  few  slight  touches  of  the  pencil,  bore 
yet,  he  thought,  some  resemblance  to  himself  and  Alice  Bridgenorth. 

When  he  had  gazed  on  the  sketch  for  an  instant  with  surprise,  Fenella  took  the  book 
from  his  hand,  laid  her  finger  upon  the  drawing,  and  slowlj-  and  sternly  shook  her 
head,  with  a  frown  which  seemed  to  prohibit  the  meeting  which  was  there  represented. 
Julian,  however,  though  disconcerted,  was  in  no  shape  disposed  to  submit  to  the  authority 
of  his  monitrcss.  15}-  whatever  means  she,  who  so  seldom  stirred  from  the  Countess's 
apartment,  had  become  acquainted  with  a  secret  which  lie  thought  entirely  his  own,  he 
esteemed  it  the  more  necessary  to  keep  the  appointed  rendezvous,  that  he  miglit  learn 
from  Alice,  if  possible,  how  the  secret  had  transpired.  He  had  also  formed  the  intention 
of  seeking  out  Bridgenorth;  entertaining  an  idea  that  a  person  so  reasonable  and  calm 
as  he  had  shewn  himself  in  their  late  conference,  might  be  persuaded,  when  he  under- 
stood that  the  Countess  was  aware  of  his  intrigues,  to  put  an  end  to  her  danger  and  his 
own,  by  withdrawing  from  the  island.  And  could  he  succeed  in  this  point,  he  should 
at  once,  he  thought,  render  a  material  benefit  to  the  father  of  his  beloved  Alice — remove 
the  Earl  from  his  state  of  anxiety — save  the  Countess  from  a  second  time  putting  her 
feudal  jurisdiction  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  Crown  of  England — and  secure  quiet 
possession  of  the  island  to  her  and  her  family. 

With  this  scheme  of  mediation  in  his  mind,  Peveril  determined  to  rid  himself  of  the 
opposition  of  Fenella  to  his  departure,  with  less  ceremony  than  he  had  hitherto  observed 
towards  her;  and  suddenly  lifting  up  the  damsel  in  his  arms  before  she  was  aware  of 
his  purpose,  he  turned  about,  set  her  down  on  the  steps  above  him,  and  began  to  descend 
the  pass  himself  as  speedily  as  possible.  It  was  then  that  the  dumb  maiden  gave  full 
course  to  the  vehemence  of  her  disposition;  and  clapping  her  hands  repeatedly,  expressed 
her  displeasure  in  a  sound,  or  rather  a  shriek,  so  extremely  dissonant,  that  it  resembled 
more  the  cry  of  a  wild  creature,  than  any  thing  which  could  have  been  uttered  by 
female  organs.  Peveril  was  so  astounded  at  the  scream  as  it  rung  through  the  living 
rocks,  that  he  could  not  help  stopping  and  looking  back  in  alarm,  to  s.itisfy  himself  that 
she  had  not  sustained  some  injury,  lie  saw  her,  however,  perfectly  safe,  though  her 
face  seemed  inflamed  and  distorted  with  passion.  She  stamped  at  him  with  her  foot, 
shook  her  clenched  hand,  and  turning  her  back  upon  him,  without  farther  adieu,  ran  up 
the  rude  steps  as  lightly  as  a  kid  could  have  tripped  up  that  rugged  ascent,  and  paused 
for  a  moment  at  the  summit  of  the  first  flight. 
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Julian  could  feel  nothing  but  wonder  and  compassion  for  the  impotent  passion  of  a 
being  so  inifortunately  circumstanced,  cut  off,  as  it  were,  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
incapable  of  receiving  in  childhood  that  moral  discipline  which  teaches  us  mastery  of  our 
wayward  passions,  ere  yet  they  have  attained  their  meridian  strength  and  violence.  He 
waved  his  hand  to  her,  iti  token  of  amicable  farewell ;  but  she  only  replied  by  once  more 
menacing  him  with  her  little  hand  clenched;  and  then  ascending  the  rocky  staircase 
with  almost  preternatural  speed,  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

Julian,  on  his  part,  gave  no  farther  consideration  to  her  conduct  or  its  motives,  but 
hastening  to  the  village  on  the  mainland,  where  the  stables  of  the  Castle  were  situated, 
he  again  took  his  palfrey  from  the  stall,  and  was  soon  mounted  and  on  his  way  to  the 
appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  much  marvelling,  as  he  ambled  forward  with  speed  far 
greater  than  was  promised  by  the  diminutive  si/e  of  the  animal  ho  was  mounted  on, 
what  coulil  have  happened  to  produce  so  great  a  change  in  Alice's  conduct  towards  him, 
that  in  place  of  enjoining  his  absence  as  usual,  or  recommending  Ids  depai'ture  from  the 
island,  she  should  now  voluntarily  invite  him  to  a  meeting.  Under  impression  of  the 
various  doubts  which  succeeded  each  other  in  his  imagination,  he  sometimes  pressed 
Fairy's  sides  with  his  legs ;  sometimes  laid  his  holly  rod  lightly  on  her  neck  ;  sometimes 
incited  her  by  his  voice,  for  the  mettled  animal  needed  neither  whip  nor  spur,  and 
achieved  the  distance  betwixt  the  Castle  of  Holm-Peel  and  the  stone  at  Goddard  Crovan, 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  within  the  hour. 

The  monumental  stone,  designed  to  commemorate  some  feat  of  an  ancient  King  of 
Man,  which  had  been  long  forgotten,  was  erected  on  the  side  of  a  narrow  lonely  valley, 
or  rather  glen,  secluded  from  observation  by  the  steepness  of  its  banks,  upon  a  pnyection 
of  which  stood  the  tall,  shapeless,  solitary  rock,  frowning,  like  a  shrouded  giant,  over 
the  brawling  of  the  small  rivulet  which  watered  the  ravine. 


■.:,  ^  .T^^^m.^-. 


SiljaiS'trir  tljr  #i:lSi£inti£TU|». 


This  a  love-meeting  ?  See  the  maidcti 
Antl  the  sad  suitor  bends  his  looks  on  earth 
There  *s  more  hatli  pass'd  between  them  tha 
To  Love's  sweet 


"5?^?\'^i^"^--'S  he  approaclied  the  monument  of  Goddard  Crovnn,  Julian  oast  many  an 
'iy'/AVi'-''?  fin^ious  glance  to  sec  whether  any  object  visible  beside  the  huge  gray  stone 
JtjijwW^i  should  apprize  him,  whether  he  was  anticipated,  at  the  appointed  place  of 
^X^v>^>i  rendezvous,  by  her  who  had  named  it.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  flutter  of 
a  mantle,  which  the  breeze  slightlj'  waved,  and  the  motion  necessary  to  replace  it  upon 
the  wearer's  shoulders,  made  him  aware  that  Alice  had  already  reached  their  place  of 
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meeting.  One  instant  set  the  palfrey  at  liberty,  with  slackened  girths  and  loosened  reins, 
to  pick  its  own  way  tiirough  the  dell  at  will ;  another  placed  Julian  Peveril  by  the  side 
of  Alice  Bridgenorth. 

That  Alice  should  extend  her  hand  to  her  lover,  as  with  the  ardour  of  a  young  gray- 
hound  he  bounded  over  the  obstacles  of  the  rugged  path,  was  as  natural  as  that  Julian, 
seizing  on  the  hand  so  kindlj'  stretched  out,  should  devour  it  with  kisses,  and,  for  a 
moment  or  two,  without  reprehension  ;  while  the  other  Iiand,  which  should  have  aided 
in  the  liberation  of  its  fellow,  served  to  hide  the  blushes  of  the  lair  owner.  But  Alice, 
young  as  she  was,  and  attached  to  Julian  by  such  long  habits  of  kindly  intimacy,  still 
knew  well  how  to  subdue  the  tendency  of  her  own  treacherous  affections. 

"  This  is  not  right,"  she  said,  extricating  her  hand  from  Julian's  grasp,  "  this  is  not 
right,  Julian.  If  I  have  been  too  rash  in  admitting  such  a  meeting  as  the  present,  it  is 
not  you  that  should  make  me  sensible  of  my  folly." 

Julian  Peveril's  mind  had  been  early  illuminated  with  that  touch  of  romantic  fire 
which  deprives  passion  of  selfishness,  and  confers  on  it  the  high  and  refined  tone  of 
generous  and  disinterested  devotion.  He  let  go  the  hand  of  Alice  with  as  much  respect 
as  he  could  have  paid  to  that  of  a  princess ;  and  when  she  seated  herself  upon  a  rocky 
fragment,  over  which  nature  had  stretched  a  cushion  of  moss  and  lichen,  interspersed 
with  wild  flowers,  backed  with  a  bush  of  copsewood,  he  took  his  place  beside  her,  indeed, 
but  at  such  distance  as  to  intimate  the  duty  of  an  attendant,  who  was  there  only  to 
hear  and  to  obey.  Alice  Bridgenorth  became  more  assured  as  she  observed  the  power 
which  she  possessed  over  her  lover ;  and  the  self-command  which  Peveril  exhibited, 
which  other  damsels  in  her  situation  might  have  judged  inconsistent  with  intensity  of 
passion,  she  appreciated  more  justly,  as  a  proof  of  his  respectful  and  disinterested 
sincerity.  She  recovered,  in  addressing  him,  the  tone  of  confidence  which  rather  be- 
longed to  the  scenes  of  their  early  acquaintance,  than  to  those  which  had  passed  betwixt 
them  since  Peveril  had  disclosed  his  affection,  and  thereby  had  brought  restraint  upon 
their  intercourse. 

"Julian,"  she  said,  "your  visit  of  yesterday — your  most  ill-timed  visit,  has  distressed 
me  much.  It  has  misled  my  father — it  has  endangered  you.  At  all  risks,  I  resolved 
that  you  should  know  this,  and  blame  me  not  if  I  have  taken  a  bold  and  imprudent  step 
in  desiring  this  solitary  interview,  since  you  are  awai'e  how  little  poor  Deborah  is  to  be 
trusted." 

"Can  you  fear  misconstruction  from  me,  Alice?"  replied  Peveril,  warmly;  "from 
me,  whom  you  have  thus  highly  favoured — thus  deeply  obliged?" 

"  Cease  your  protestations,  Julian,"  answered  the  maiden,  "  they  do  but  make  me  the 
more  sensible  that  I  have  acted  over  boldly.  But  I  did  for  the  best. — I  could  not  see 
you  whom  I  have  known  so  long — you,  who  say  you  regard  me  with  partiality " 

"  Sai/ that  I  regard  you  with  partiality!"  interrupted  Peveril  in  his  turn.  "Ah, 
Alice,  what  a  cold  and  doubtful  phrase  you  have  used  to  express  the  most  devoted,  the 
most  sincere  affection !" 

"Well  then,"  said  Alice,  sadly,  "we  will  not  quarrel  about  words;  but  do  not  again 
interrupt  me. — I  could  not,  I  say,  see  you,  who,  I  believe,  regard  me  with  sincere  though 
vain  and  fruitless  attachment,  rush  blindfold  into  a  snare,  deceived  and  seduced  by  those 
very  feelings  towards  me." 

"  I  understand  you  not,  Alice,"  said  Peveril ;  "  nor  can  I  see  any  danger  to  which  I 
am  at  present  exposed.  The  sentiments  which  your  father  has  expressed  towards  me, 
are  of  a  nature  irreconcilable  with  hostile  purposes.  If  he  is  not  offended  with  the  bold 
wishes  I  may  have  formed, — and  his  whole  behaviour  shews  the  contrary, — I  know  not 
a  man  on  earth  from  whom  I  have  less  cause  to  apprehend  any  danger  or  ill-will." 

"  3Iy  father,"  said  Alice,  "  means  well  by  his  country,  and  well  by  you  ;  yet  I  some- 
times fear  he  may  rather  injure  than  serve  his  good  cause;  and  still  more  do  I  dread. 
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that  in  attempting  to  engage  you  as  an  auxiliary,  he  may  forget  those  ties  which  ought 
to  bind  you,  and  I  am  sure  which  will  bind  you,  to  a  ditFerent  line  of  conduct  from  his 
own." 

"  You  lead  me  into  still  deeper  darkness,  Alice,"  answered  Peveril.  "  That  your 
father's  especial  line  of  politics  differs  widely  from  mine,  I  know  well ;  but  how  many 
instances  ha\e  occurred,  even  during  the  bloody  scenes  of  civil  warfare,  of  good  and 
worthy  men  laying  the  prejudice  of  party  affections  aside,  and  regarding  each  other  with 
respect,  and  even  with  friendly  attachment,  without  being  false  to  principle  on  either 
side  ?" 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Alice ;  "  but  such  is  not  the  league  which  my  father  desires  to 
form  with  you,  and  that  to  which  he  hopes  your  misplaced  partiality  towards  his  daughter 
may  afford  a  motive  for  j'our  forming  with  him." 

"  And  what  is  it,"  said  Peveril,  "  which  I  would  refuse,  with  such  a  prospect  be- 
fore me  ?  " 

"  Treachery  and  dishonour  ! "  replied  Alice  ;  "  whatever  would  render  you  unworthy 
of  the  poor  boon  at  which  you  aim — ay,  were  it  more  worthless  than  I  confess  it  to  be." 

"  Would  your  father,"  said  Peveril,  as  he  unwiUiugly  received  the  impression  which 
Alice  designed  to  convey, — "  would  he,  whose  views  of  duty  are  so  strict  and  severe — 
would  he  wish  to  involve  me  in  aught,  to  which  such  harsh  epithets  as  treachery  and 
dishonour  can  be  applied  with  the  slightest  shadow  of  truth  ?" 

"  Do  not  mistake  me,  Julian,"  replied  the  maiden  ;  "  my  father  is  incapable  of  request- 
ing aught  of  you  that  is  not  to  his  thinking  just  and  honourable;  nay,  he  conceives  that 
he  only  claims  from  you  a  debt,  which  is  due  as  a  creature  to  the  Creator,  and  as  a  man 
to  your  fellow-men." 

"  So  guarded,  where  can  be  the  danger  of  our  intercourse?"  replied  Julian.  "If  he 
be  resolved  to  require,  and  I  determined  to  accede  to,  nothing  save  what  flows  from 
conviction,  what  have  I  to  fear,  Alice  ?  And  how  is  my  intercourse  with  your  father 
dangerous?  Believe  not  so;  his  speech  has  already  made  impression  on  me  in  some 
particulars,  and  he  listened  with  candour  and  patience  to  the  objections  which  I  made 
occasionally.  You  do  Master  Bridgenorth  less  than  justice  in  confounding  him  with  the 
unreasonable  bigots  in  policy  and  religion,  who  can  listen  to  no  argument  but  what 
favours  their  own  prepossessions." 

"  Julian,"  replied  Alice  ;  "  it  is  you  who  misjudge  my  fiither's  powers,  and  his  purpose 
with  respect  to  you,  and  who  overrate  your  own  powers  of  resistance.  I  am  but  a  girl, 
but  I  have  been  taught  by  circumstances  to  think  for  myself,  and  to  consider  the  character 
of  those  around  me.  My  father's  views  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  policy,  are  as  dear  to 
him  as  the  life  which  he  cherishes  only  to  advance  them.  They  h.ave  been,  with  little 
alteration,  his  companions  through  life.  They  brought  him  at  one  period  into  prosperity, 
and  when  they  suited  not  the  times,  lie  suffered  for  having  held  them.  They  have  be- 
come not  only  a  part,  but  the  very  dearest  part,  of  liis  existence.  If  he  shews  them  not 
to  you  at  first,  in  the  flexible  strength  which  they  have  acquired  over  his  mind,  do  not 
believe  that  they  are  the  less  powerful.  He  who  desires  to  make  converts,  must  begin 
by  degrees.  But  that  he  should  sacrifice  to  an  inexperienced  young  man,  whose  ruling 
motive  he  will  terra  a  childish  passion,  any  part  of  those  treasured  principles  which  he 
has  maintained  through  good  repute  and  bad  repute — Oh,  do  not  dream  of  such  an 
impossibility !  If  you  meet  at  all,  you  must  be  the  wax,  he  the  seal — 3'ou  must 
receive,  he  must  bestow,  an  absolute  impression." 

"  That,"  said  Peveril,  "  were  unreasonable.  I  will  frankly  avow  to  you,  Alice,  that 
I  am  not  a  sworn  bigot  to  the  opinions  entertained  by  my  father,  much  as  I  respect  his 
person.  I  could  wish  that  our  Cavaliers,  or  whatsoever  they  are  pleased  to  call  them- 
selves, would  have  some  more  charity  towards  those  who  differ  from  them  in  Church  and 
State.     But  to  hope  that  I  would  surrender  the  principles  in  which  I  have  lived,  were 
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to  suppose  me  capable  of  deserting  my  benefactress,  and  breaking  the  hearts  of  my 
parents." 

"Even  so  I  judged  of  you,"  answered  Alice;  "and  therefore  I  asked  this  interview, 
to  conjure  that  you  will  break  olf  all  intercourse  with  our  famil}' — return  to  your  parents 
— or,  what  will  be  much  safer,  visit  the  continent  once  more,  and  abide  till  God  sends 
better  days  to  England,  for  these  are  black  with  many  a  storm." 

"  And  can  you  bid  me  go,  Alice  ?"  said  the  young  man,  taking  her  unresisting  hand ; 
"  can  you  bid  me  go,  and  yet  own  an  interest  in  my  fate  ? — Can  you  bid  me,  for  fear  of 
dangers,  which,  as  a  man,  as  a  gentleman,  and  a  loyal  one,  I  am  bound  to  shew  my  face 
to,  meanly  abandon  my  parents,  my  friends,  my  country — suffer  the  existence  of  evils 
which  I  might  aid  to  prevent — forego  the  prospect  of  doing  such  little  good  as  might  be 
in  my  power — fall  from  an  active  and  honourable  station,  into  the  condition  of  a  fugitive 
and  time-server— Can  you  bid  me  do  all  this,  Alice  ?  Can  you  bid  me  do  all  this,  and, 
in  the  same  breath,  bid  farewell  for  ever  to  you  and  happiness  ? — It  is  impossible — I 
cannot  surrender  at  once  my  love  and  my  honour." 

"  There  is  no  remedy,"  said  Alice,  but  she  could  not  suppress  a  sigh  while  she  said  so 
— "  there  is  no  remedy — none  whatever.  What  we  might  have  been  to  each  other, 
placed  in  more  favourable  circumstances,  it  avails  not  to  think  of  now ;  and,  circum- 
stanced as  we  are,  with  open  war  about  to  break  out  betwixt  our  parents  and  friends, 
we  can  be  but  well-wishers — cold  and  distant  weU-wishers,  who  must  part  on  this  spot, 
and  at  this  hour,  never  to  meet  again." 

"  Xo,  by  Heaven  ! "  said  Peveril,  animated  at  the  same  time  by  his  own  feelings,  and 
by  the  sight  of  the  emotions  which  his  companion  in  vain  endeavoured  to  suppress, — 
"  Xo,  by  Heaven  ! "  he  exclaimed,  "  we  part  not — Alice,  we  part  not.  If  I  am  to  leave 
my  native  land,  you  shall  be  my  companion  in  my  exile.  What  have  you  to  lose  ? — 
Whom  have  you  to  abandon  ? — Your  father  ? — The  good  old  cause,  as  it  is  termed,  is 
dearer  to  him  than  a  thousand  daughters;  and  setting  him  aside,  what  tie  is  there 
between  you  and  this  barren  isle — between  my  Alice  and  any  spot  of  the  British  domi- 
nions, where  her  Julian  does  not  sit  by  her." 

"  O  Julian,"  answered  the  maiden,  "  why  make  my  duty  more  painful  by  visionary 
projects,  which  you  ought  not  to  name,  or  I  to  listen  to?  Your  parents — my  father — 
it  cannot  be  ! " 

"  Fear  not  for  my  parents,  Alice,"  replied  Julian,  and  pressing  close  to  his  companion's 
side,  he  ventured  to  throw  his  arm  around  her ;  "  they  love  me,  and  they  will  soon  learn 
to  love,  in  Alice,  the  only  being  on  earth  who  could  have  rendered  their  son  happy. 
And  for  your  own  father,  when  State  and  Church  intrigues  allow  him  to  bestow  a 
thought  upon  you,  will  he  not  think  that  your  happiness,  your  security,  is  better  cared 
for  when  you  are  my  wife,  than  were  you  to  continue  under  the  mercenary  charge  of 
yonder  foolish  woman  ?  What  could  his  pride  desire  better  for  you,  than  the  establish- 
ment which  will  one  day  be  mine  ?  Come  then,  Alice,  and  since  you  condemn  me  to 
banishment — since  you  deny  me  a  share  in  those  stirring  achievements  which  are  about 
to  agitate  England — come  !  do  you — for  you  only  can — do  you  reconcile  me  to  exile 
and  inaction,  and  give  happiness  to  one,  who,  for  your  sake,  is  willing  to  resign  honour." 

"It  cannot— it  cannot  be,"  said  Alice,  faltering  as  she  uttered  her  negative.  "  And 
yet,"  she  said,  "  how  many  in  my  place — left  alone  and  unprotected,  as  I  am — But  I  must 
not — I  must  not — for  your  sake,  Julian,  I  must  not." 

"  Say  not  for  my  sake  you  must  not,  Alice,"  said  Peveril,  eagerly;  "this  is  adding 
insult  to  cruelty.  If  you  will  do  aught  for  my  sake,  you  will  say  yes ;  or  you  will  suifer 
this  dear  head  to  drop  on  my  shoulder — the  slightest  sign — the  moving  of  an  eyelid,  shall 
signify  consent.  All  shall  be  prepared  within  an  hour ;  within  another  the  priest  shall 
unite  us  ;  and  within  a  third,  we  leave  the  isle  behind  us,  and  seek  our  fortunes  on  the 
continent."     But  while  he  spoke,  in  joyful  anticipation  of  the  consent  which  he  implored, 
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Alice  found  means  to  collect  together  her  resolution,  which,  staggered  by  the  eagerness 
of  her  lover,  the  impulse  of  her  own  affections,  and  the  singularity  of  her  situation, — 
seeming,  in  her  case,  to  justify  wliat  would  have  been  most  blameable  in  another, — had 
more  than  half  abandoned  her. 

The  result  of  a  moment's  deliberation  was  fatal  to  Julian's  proposal.  She  extricated 
herself  from  the  arm  which  had  pressed  her  to  his  side — arose,  and  repelling  his  attempts 
to  approach  or  detain  her,  said,  with  a  simplicity  not  unmingled  with  dignity,  "  Juhan, 
I  always  knew  I  risked  much  in  inviting  you  to  tliis  meeting ;  but  I  did  not  guess  that 
I  couhl  liave  been  so  cruel  both  to  you  and  to  myself,  as  to  suffer  you  to  discover  what 
you  have  to-day  seen  too  phiinly — that  I  love  you  better  than  you  love  me.  But  since 
you  do  know  it,  I  will  shew  you  that  Alice's  love  is  disinterested — She  will  not  bring  an 
ignoble  name  into  your  ancient  house.  If  hereafter,  in  your  line,  there  should  arise  some 
who  may  think  the  claims  of  the  hierarchy  too  exorbitant,  the  powers  of  the  crown  too 
extensive,  men  shall  not  say  these  ideas  were  derived  from  Alice  Bridgenorth,  their 
whig  granddame." 

"  Can  you  speak  thus,  Alice  ?"  said  her  lover.  "  Can  you  use  such  expressions?  and 
are  you  not  sensible  that  they  shew  plainly  it  is  your  own  pride,  not  regard  for  me,  that 
makes  you  resist  the  happiness  of  both?" 

"  Not  so,  Julian  ;  not  so,"  answered  Alice,  with  tears  in  her  ej'cs  ;  "it  is  the  command 
of  duty  to  us  both — of  duty,  which  we  cannot  transgress,  without  risking  our  happiness 
here  and  hereafter.  Think  what  I,  the  cause  of  all,  should  feel,  when  your  father  frowns, 
your  mother  weeps,  your  noble  friends  stand  aloof,  and  you,  even  you  yourself,  shall 
have  made  the  painful  discovery,  that  you  have  incurred  the  contempt  and  resentment  of 
all  to  satisfy  a  boyish  passion  ;  and  that  the  poor  beauty,  once  sufficient  to  mislead  you, 
is  gradually  declining  under  the  influence  of  grief  and  vexation.  This  I  will  not  risk. 
I  see  distinctly  it  is  best  we  should  here  break  off  and  part ;  and  I  thank  God,  who 
gives  me  light  enough  to  perceive,  and  strength  enough  to  withstand,  your  folly  as  well 
as  my  own.  Farewell,  then,  Julian  ;  but  first  take  the  solemn  advice  which  I  called  you 
hither  to  impart  to  you : — Shun  my  father — you  cannot  walk  in  his  paths,  and  be  true 
to  gratitude  and  to  honour.  "What  he  doth  fi'om  pure  and  honourable  motives,  you 
cannot  aid  him  in,  except  upon  the  suggestion  of  a  silly  and  interested  passion,  at 
variance  with  all  the  engagements  j*ou  have  formed  at  coming  into  life." 

"  Once  more,  Alice,"  answered  Julian,  "  I  understand  you  not.  If  a  course  of  action 
is  good,  it  needs  no  vindication  from  the  actor's  motives — if  bad,  it  can  derive  none." 

"  You  cannot  blind  me  with  your  sophistry,  Julian,"  replied  Alice  Bridgenorth,  "any 
more  than  you  can  overpower  me  with  your  passion.  Had  the  patriarch  destined  his 
son  to  deatli  upon  any  less  ground  than  faith  and  humble  obedience  to  a  divine  command- 
ment, he  had  meditated  a  murder  and  not  a  sacrifice.  In  our  late  bloody  and  lamentable 
wars,  how  many  drew  swords  on  either  side,  from  the  ]un'cst  and  most  honourable 
motives  ?  How  many  from  the  culpable  suggestions  of  ambition,  self-seeking,  and  love 
of  plunder  ?  Yet  while  they  marched  in  the  same  ranks,  and  spurred  their  horses  at  the 
same  trumpet-sound,  the  memory  of  the  former  is  dear  to  us  as  patriots  or  loyalists — that 
of  those  who  acted  on  mean  or  unworthy  promptings,  is  either  execrated  or  forgotten. 
Once  more,  I  warn  you,  avoid  my  father — leave  this  island,  which  will  be  soon  agitated 
by  strange  incidents — while  you  stay,  be  on  your  guard — distrust  every  thing — be  jealous 
of  every  one,  even  of  those  to  whom  it  may  seem  almost  impossible,  from  circumstances, 
to  attach  a  shadow  of  suspicion — trust  not  the  very  stones  of  the  most  secret  apartment 
in  Holm-Peel,  for  that  which  hath  wings  shall  carry  the  matter." 

Here  Alice  broke  off  suddenly,  and  with  a  faint  shriek  ;  for,  stepping  from  behind  the 
stunted  copse  which  had  concealed  him,  her  father  stood  unexpectedly  before  them. 

The  reader  cannot  have  forgotten  that  this  was  the  second  time  in  wliich  the  stolen 
interviews  of  the  lovers  had  been  interrupted  by  the  unexpected  apparition  of  Major 
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EiiilgiMioi'tb.  On  tliis  second  occasion  his  countenance  exhibited  anger  mixed  ivitli 
suleninity,  like  that  of  the  spirit  to  a  ghost-seer,  whom  he  upbraids  with  liaving  neglected 
a  charge  imposed  at  their  first  meeting.  Even  his  anger,  however,  produced  no  more 
violent  emotion  than  a  cold  sternness  of  manner  in  his  speech  and  action.  "  I  thank 
you,  Alice,"  he  said  to  his  daughter,  "  for  the  pains  you  have  taken  to  traverse  my 
designs  towards  this  young  man,  and  towards  yourself.  I  thank  you  for  the  hints  you 
have  thrown  out  before  my  appearance,  the  suddenness  of  which  alone  has  prevented  you 
from  carrying  your  confidence  to  a  pitch  wliich  would  have  placed  my  life  and  that  of 
others  at  the  discretion  of  a  boy,  who,  when  the  cause  of  God  and  his  country  is  laid 
before  him,  has  not  leisure  to  think  of  them,  so  much  is  he  occupied  with  such  a  baby- 
face  as  thine."  Alice,  pale  as  death,  continued  motionless,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  without  attempting  the  slightest  reply  to  the  ironical  reproaches  of  her  iather. 

"  And  you,"  continued  Major  Bridgenorth,  turning  from  his  daughter  to  her  lover, — 
"  you,  sir,  have  well  repaid  the  liberal  confidence  which  I  placed  in  you  with  so  little 
reserve.  You  I  have  to  thank  also  for  some  lessons,  which  may  teach  me  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  churl's  blood  which  nature  has  poured  into  my  veins,  and  with  the  rude  nurture 
which  my  father  allotted  to  me." 

'•  I  understand  you  not,  sir,"  replied  Julian  Peveril,  who,  feeling  the  necessity  of 
saying  something,  could  not,  at  the  moment,  find  any  thing  more  fitting  to  say. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  thank  you,"  said  Major  Bridgenorth,  in  the  same  cold  sai'castic  tone,  "  for 
liaving  shewn  me,  that  breach  of  hospitality,  infringement  of  good  faith,  and  such  like  pec- 
cadilloes, are  not  utterly  foreign  to  the  mind  and  conduct  of  the  heir  of  a  knightly  house 
of  twenty  descents.  It  is  a  great  lesson  to  me,  sir:  for  hitherto  I  had  thought  with  the 
vulgar,  that  gentle  manners  went  with  gentle  blood.  But  perhaps  courtesy  is  too  chival- 
rous a  quality  to  be  wasted  in  intercourse  with  a  round-headed  fanatic  like  myself." 

"Major  Bridgenorth,"  said  Julian,  "whatever  has  happened  in  this  interview  which 
may  have  displeased  you,  has  been  the  result  of  feelings  suddenly  and  strongly  animated 
by  the  crisis  of  the  moment — nothing  was  premeditated." 

"  Not  even  your  meeting,  I  suppose  ?"  replied  Bridgenorth,  in  the  same  cold  tone. 
"  You,  sir,  wandered  hither  from  Holm-Peel — my  daughter  strolled  forth  from  the  Black 
Fort ;  and  chance,  doubtless,  assigned  you  a  meeting  by  the  stone  of  Goddard  Crovan  ? 
— Young  man,  disgrace  yourself  by  no  more  apologies — they  are  worse  than  useless. — 
And  you,  maiden,  who,  in  your  fear  of  losing  your  lover,  could  verge  on  betraying  what 
might  have  cost  a  fiither  his  life — begone  to  your  home.  I  will  talk  with  you  at  more 
leisure,  and  teach  you  practically  those  duties  which  you  seem  to  have  forgotten." 

"  On  my  honour,  sir,"  said  Julian,  "  your  daughter  is  guiltless  of  all  that  can  ofleiid 
you;  she  resisted  every  otfer  which  the  headstrong  violence  of  my  passion  urged  me  to 
press  upon  her." 

"  And,  in  brief,"  said  Bridgenorth,  "  I  am  not  to  believe  that  you  met  in  this  remote 
place  of  rendezvous  by  Alice's  special  appointment?" 

Peveril  knew  not  what  to  reply,  and  Bridgenorth  again  signed  witli  his  hand  to  his 
daughter  to  withdraw. 

"  I  obey  you,  father,"  said  Alice,  who  had  by  this  time  recovered  from  the  extremity 
of  her  surprise, — "  I  obey  you  ;  but  Heaven  is  ray  witness  that  you  do  me  more  than 
injustice  in  suspecting  me  capable  of  betraying  your  secrets,  even  had  it  been  necessary 
to  save  my  own  life  or  that  of  Julian.  That  you  are  walking  in  a  dangerous  path  I  well 
know  ;  but  you  do  it  with  your  eyes  open,  and  are  actuated  by  motives  of  which  you 
can  estimate  the  worth  and  value.  My  sole  wish  was,  that  this  young  man  should  not 
enter  blindfold  on  the  same  perils  ;  and  I  had  a  right  to  warn  him,  since  the  feelings  by 
whii-h  he  is  hoodwinked  had  a  direct  reference  to  me." 

" 'Tis  well,  minion,"  said  Bridgenorth,  "you  have  spoken  your  say.  Retire,  and  let 
me  complete  the  conference  which  you  have  so  considerately  commenced." 
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"  I  go,  sir,"  said  Alice. — "  Julian,  to  you  my  last  words  are,  and  I  would  speak  tliem 
with  my  last  breath — Farewell,  and  caution  !" 

She  turned  from  them,  disappeared  among  the  underwood,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

"  A  true  specimen  of  womankind,"  said  her  father,  looking  after  her,  "  who  would  give 
the  cause  of  nations  up,  rather  than  endanger  a  hair  of  her  lover's  head. — You,  Master 
Peveril,  doubtless,  hold  her  opinion,  that  the  best  love  is  a  safe  love ! " 

"  Were  danger  alone  in  my  way,"  said  Peveril,  much  surprised  at  the  softened  tone  in 
which  Bridgenorth  made  this  observation,  "  there  are  few  things  which  I  would  not  face 
to — to — deserve  your  good  opinion." 

"  Or  rather  to  win  my  daughter's  hand,"  said  Bridgenorth.  "  Well,  young  man,  one 
thing  has  pleased  me  in  your  conduct,  though  of  much  I  have  my  reasons  to  complain — 
one  tiling  has  pleased  me.  You  have  surmounted  that  bounding  wall  of  aristocratical 
pride,  in  which  your  father,  and,  I  suppose,  his  fatliers,  remained  imprisoned,  as  in  the 
precincts  of  a  feudal  fortress — you  have  leaped  over  tliis  barrier,  and  shewn  yourself  not 
unwilling  to  ally  yourself  with  a  iamily,  whom  your  father  spurns  as  low-born  and  ignoble." 

However  favourable  this  speech  sounded  towards  success  in  his  suit,  it  so  broadly 
stated  the  consequences  of  that  success  so  fiir  as  his  parents  were  concerned,  that  Julian 
felt  it  in  the  last  degree  difficult  to  reply.  At  length,  perceiving  that  Major  Bridgenorth 
seemed  resolved  quietly  to  await  his  answer,  lie  mustered  up  courage  to  say,  "  The  feel- 
ings which  I  entertain  towards  your  daughter.  Master  Bridgenorth,  are  of  a  nature  to 
supersede  many  other  considerations,  to  whicli,  in  any  other  case,  I  sliould  feel  it  my  duty 
to  give  the  most  reverential  attention.  1  will  not  disguise  from  you,  that  my  father's 
prejudices  against  sucli  a  match  would  be  very  strong  ;  but  I  devoutly  believe  they  would 
disappear  when  he  came  to  know  the  merit  of  Alice  Bridgenorth,  and  to  be  sensible  that 
slie  only  could  make  his  son  happy." 

"  In  the  meanwhile,  you  are  desirous  to  complete  the  union  which  you  propose  without 
the  knowledge  of  your  parents,  and  take  the  chance  of  their  being  hereafter  reconciled 
to  it?     So  I  understand,  from  the  proposal  which  you  made  but  lately  to  my  daughter." 

The  turns  of  human  nature,  and  of  human  passion,  are  so  irregular  and  uncertain,  that 
although  Julian  had  but  a  few  minutes  before  urged  to  xVlice  a  private  marriage,  and  an 
elopement  to  the  continent,  as  a  measure  upon  wliicli  tlie  whole  happiness  of  his  life 
depended,  the  proposal  seemed  not  to  him  half  so  delightful  when  stated  by  the  calm, 
cold,  dictatorial  accents  of  her  father.  It  sounded  no  longer  like  the  dictates  of  ardent 
passion,  throwing  all  other  considerations  aside,  but  as  a  distinct  surrender  of  the  dignity  of 
his  house  to  one  who  seemed  to  consider  their  relative  situation  as  the  triumph  of  Bridge- 
north  over  Peveril.  He  was  mute  for  a  moment,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  shape  his  answer 
so  as  at  once  to  intimate  acquiescence  in  what  Bridgenorth  stated,  and  a  vindication  of 
his  own  regard  for  his  parents,  and  for  the  honour  of  liis  house. 

This  delay  gave  rise  to  suspicion,  and  Bridgenorth's  eye  gleamed,  and  his  lip  quivered 
while  he  gave  vent  to  it.  "  Hark  ye,  young  man — deal  openly  with  me  in  this  matter, 
if  you  would  not  liave  me  think  you  the  execrable  villain  who  would  have  seduced  an 
unhappy  girl,  under  promises  which  he  never  designed  to  fulfil.  Let  me  but  suspect  this, 
and  j'ou  shall  see,  on  the  spot,  how  far  your  pride  and  your  pedigree  will  preserve  j'ou 
against  the  just  vengeance  of  a  father." 

"  You  do  me  wrong,"  said  Peveril — "you  do  me  infinite  wrong,  Jlajor  Bridgenorth, 
I  am  incapable  of  the  infamy  which  you  allude  to.  Tlie  proposal  I  made  to  your 
daughter  was  as  sincere  as  ever  was  offered  by  man  to  woman.  I  only  hesitated,  because 
you  think  it  necessary  to  examine  me  so  very  closely  ;  and  to  possess  yourself  of  all  my 
purposes  and  sentiments,  in  their  fullest  extent,  without  explaining  to  me  the  tendency 
of  your  own." 

"  Your  proposal,  then,  shapes  itself  thus,"  said  Bridgenorth  :  — "  You  are  willing  to  lead 
niy  otdy  child  into  exile  from  her  native  country,  to  give  her  a  claim  to  kindness  and 
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protection  from  your  family,  whicli  you  know  will  be  disregardecl,  on  condition  I  consent 
to  bestow  her  hand  on  you,  with  a  fortune  suilicient  to  have  matched  that  of  your  ances- 
tors, wlien  they  had  most  reason  to  boast  of  their  wealth.  This,  young  man,  seems  no 
equal  bargain.  And  yet,"  he  continued,  after  a  momentaiy  pause,  "  so  little  do  I  value 
the  goods  of  this  world,  that  it  might  not  be  utterly  beyond  thy  power  to  reconcile  nie  to 
the  matcii  which  you  have  proposed  to  me,  however  unequal  it  may  appear." 

"  Shew  me  but  the  means  which  can  propitiate  your  favour.  Major  Bridgeiiorth,"  said 
Peveril, — "  for  I  will  not  doubt  that  they  will  be  consistent  with  my  honour  and  duty — 
and  you  shall  soon  see  how  eagerly  I  will  obey  jour  directions,  or  submit  to  your 
conditions." 

"  They  are  summed  in  few  words,"  answered  Bridgcnorth.  "  Be  an  honest  man.  and 
the  friend  of  your  country." 

"  No  one  has  ever  doubted,"  replied  Peveril,  "  that  I  am  both." 

"  Pardon  me,"  replied  the  JMajor  ;  "  no  one  has,  as  yet,  seen  you  shew  j'ourself  either. 
Interrupt  me  not — I  question  not  your  will  to  be  both  ;  but  you  have  hitherto  neither 
had  the  light  nor  the  opportunity  necessary  for  the  display  of  your  principles,  or  the 
service  of  your  country.  You  have  lived  when  an  apathy  of  mind,  succeeding  to  the 
agitations  of  the  Civil  War,  had  made  men  indifferent  to  stale  aflairs,  and  more  willing 
to  cultivate  their  own  ease,  than  to  stand  in  the  gap  when  the  Lord  was  pleading  with 
Israel.  But  we  are  Englishmen  ;  and  with  us  such  unnatural  lethargy  cannot  continue 
long.  Already,  many  of  those  who  most  desired  the  return  of  Charles  Stewart,  regard 
him  as  a  King  whom  Heaven,  importuned  by  our  entreaties,  gave  to  us  in  His  anger. 
His  unlimited  license — an  example  so  readily  followed  by  the  young  and  the  gay  around 
him — has  disgusted  the  minds  of  all  sober  and  thinking  men.  I  had  not  now  held 
conference  with  you  in  this  intimate  fashion,  were  I  not  aware  that  you.  Master  Julian, 
were  free  from  such  stain  of  the  times.  Heaven,  that  rendered  the  King's  course  of 
license  fruitful,  had  denied  issue  to  his  bed  of  wedlock  ;  and  in  the  gloomy  and  stern 
character  of  his  bigoted  successor,  we  already  see  what  sort  of  monarch  shall  succeed  to 
the  crown  of  England.  This  is  a  critical  period,  at  which  it  necessarily  becomes  the 
duty  of  all  men  to  step  forward,  each  in  his  degree,  and  aid  in  rescuing  the  country  which 
gave  us  birth."  Peveril  remembered  the  warning  which  he  had  received  from  Alice,  and 
bent  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  without  returning  any  reply.  "  How  is  it,  young  man," 
continued  Bridgenorth,  after  a  pause — "  so  young  as  thou  art,  and  bound  by  no  ties  of 
kindred  profligacy  with  the  enemies  of  your  country,  you  can  be  already  hardened  to  the 
claims  she  may  form  on  you  at  this  crisis  ?" 

"It  were  easj'  to  answer  you  generally.  Major  Bridgenorth,"  replied  Peveril — "It 
were  easy  to  say  that  my  country  cannot  make  a  claim  on  me  which  1  will  not  i)romptIy 
answer  at  the  risk  of  lands  and  life.  But  in  dealing  thus  generally,  we  should  but  deceive 
each  other.  What  is  the  nature  of  this  call  ?  By  whom  is  it  to  be  sounded  ?  And  what 
are  to  be  the  results?  for  I  think  you  have  already  seen  enough  of  the  evils  of  civil  war, 
to  be  wary  of  again  awakening  its  terrors  in  a  peaceful  and  happy  country." 

"  They  that  are  drenched  with  poisonous  narcotics,"  said  the  Major,  "  must  be  awakened 
by  their  physicians,  though  it  were  with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  Better  that  men 
should  die  bravely,  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  like  free-born  Englishmen,  than  that 
they  should  slide  into  the  bloodless  but  dishonoured  grave  which  slavery  opens  for  its 
vassals  —  But  it  is  not  of  war  that  I  was  about  to  speak,"  he  added,  assuming  a  milder 
tone.  "  The  evils  of  which  England  now  complains,  are  such  as  can  be  remedied  by  the 
wholesome  administration  of  her  own  laws,  even  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  still 
suflered  to  exist.  Have  these  laws  not  a  right  to  the  support  of  every  individual  who 
lives  under  them  ?     Have  they  not  a  right  to  yours?" 

As  he  seemed  to  pause  for  an  answer,  Peveril  replied,  "I  have  to  learn,  Major  Bridge- 
north,  how  the  laws  of  England  have  become  so  far  weakened  as  to  require  such  support 
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as  mine.  Wlien  that  is  made  plain  to  me,  no  man  will  more  willingly  discharge  the  duty 
of  a  faithful  liegeman  to  the  law  as  well  as  the  King.  But  the  laws  of  England  are  under 
the  guardianship  of  upright  and  learned  judges,  and  of  a  gracious  monarch." 

"And  of  a  House  of  Commons,"  interrupted  Bridgenorth,  "no  longer  doting  upon 
restored  monarchy,  but  awakened,  as  with  a  peal  of  thunder,  to  the  perilous  state  of  our 
religion,  and  of  our  freedom.  I  appeal  to  your  own  conscience,  Julian  Peveril,  whether 
this  awakening  hath  not  been  in  time,  since  you  yourself  know,  and  none  better  than 
you,  the  secret  but  rapid  strides  which  Rome  has  made  to  erect  her  Dagon  of  idolatry 
within  our  Protestant  land." 

Here  Julian  seeing,  or  thinking  he  saw,  the  drift  of  Bridgenorth's  suspicions,  hastened 
to  exculpate  himself  from  the  thought  of  fiwouring  the  Koman  Catholic  religion.  "  It 
is  true,"  he  said,  "  I  have  been  educated  in  a  family  where  that  faith  is  professed  by  one 
honoured  individual,  and  that  I  have  since  travelled  in  Popisli  countries ;  but  even  for 
these  very  reasons  I  have  seen  Popery  too  closely  to  be  friendly  to  its  tenets.  The 
bigotry  of  the  laymen — the  persevering  arts  of  the  priesthood — the  perpetual  intrigue  for 
the  extension  of  the  forms  without  the  spirit  of  religion — the  usurpation  of  that  church 
over  the  consciences  of  men — and  her  impious  pretensions  to  infallibility,  are  as  incon- 
sistent to  my  mind  as  they  can  seem  to  j'ours,  with  common  sense,  rational  liberty, 
freedom  of  conscience,  and  pure  religion." 

"  Spoken  like  the  son  of  your  excellent  mother,"  said  Bridgenorth,  grasping  his  hand; 
"  for  whose  sake  1  have  consented  to  endure  so  much  from  your  house  unrequited,  even 
when  the  means  of  rcquitd  were  in  my  own  hand." 

"  It  was  indeed  from  the  instructions  of  that  excellent  parent,"  said  Peveril,  "  that  I 
was  enabled,  in  my  early  youth,  to  resist  and  repel  tlie  insidious  attacks  made  upon  my 
religious  faith  by  the  Catholic  priests  into  whose  company  I  was  necessarily  thrown. 
Like  her,  I  trust  to  live  and  die  in  the  faith  of  the  reformed  Church  of  England." 

"  The  Church  of  England  !"  said  Bridgenorth,  dropping  his  young  friend's  hand,  but 
presently  resuming  it — "  Alas  !  that  church,  as  now  constituted,  usurps  scarcely  less  than 
Rome  herself  upon  men's  consciences  and  liberties ;  yet,  out  of  the  weakness  of  this  half- 
reformed  churcli,  may  God  be  pleased  to  work  out  deliverance  to  England,  and  praise  to 
Himself.  I  must  not  forget,  that  one  whose  services  have  been  in  the  cause  incalculable, 
wears  the  garb  of  an  English  jtriest,  and  hath  had  Episcopal  ordination.  It  is  not  for 
us  to  challenge  the  instrument,  so  that  our  escape  is  achieved  from  the  net  of  the  fowler. 
Enougli,  that  I  find  thee  not  as  yet  enlightened  with  the  purer  doctrine,  but  prep.ared  to 
l)rofit  by  it  when  the  spark  shall  reach  thee.  Enough,  in  especial,  that  I  find  thee 
willing  to  uplift  thy  testimony,  to  cry  aloud  and  spare  not,  against  the  errors  and  arts 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  remember,  what  thou  hast  now  said,  thou  wilt  soon  be 
called  upon  to  justify,  in  a  manner  the  most  solemn — the  most  awful." 

"  What  I  have  said,"  replied  Julian  Peveril,  "  being  the  unbiassed  sentiments  of  my 
heart,  shall,  upon  no  proper  occasion,  want  the  support  of  my  open  avowal;  and  I  tliink 
it  strange  you  should  doubt  me  so  far." 

"  I  doubt  thee  not,  my  young  friend,"  said  Bridgenorth  ;  "  and  I  trust  to  see  that 
name  rank  high  amongst  those  by  whom  the  prey  shall  be  rent  from  the  mighty.  At 
present,  thy  prejudices  occupy  thy  mind  like  the  strong  keeper  of  the  house  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  But  there  shall  come  a  stronger  than  he,  and  make  forcible  entry,  display- 
ing on  the  battlements  that  sign  of  faith  in  which  alone  there  is  found  salvation. — AVatch, 
hope,  and  pray,  that  the  hour  may  come." 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation,  which  was  first  broken  by  Peveril.  "  You  have 
spoken  to  me  in  riddles,  Major  Bridgenorth  ;  and  I  have  asked  you  for  no  explanation. 
Listen  to  a  caution  on  my  part,  given  with  the  most  sincere  good-will.  Take  a  hint  from 
me,  and  believe  it,  though  it  is  darkly  expressed.  You  are  here — at  least  are  believed 
to  he  here — on  an  errand  dangerous  to  the  Lord  of  the  island.     That  danger  wiU  be 
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retorted  on  yourself,  if  you  make  jMaii  long  your  place  of  residence.  Be  warned,  and 
depart  in  time." 

"And  leave  my  daughter  to  the  guardiansliip  of  Julian  Peveril !  Runs  not  your 
counsel  so,  young  man  ?"  answered  Bridgenorth.  "  Trust  my  safety,  Julian,  to  my  own 
prudence.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  guide  myself  through  worse  dangers  than  now 
environ  me.  But  I  thank  you  for  your  caution,  which  I  am  willing  to  believe  was  at 
least  partly  disinterested." 

"  We  do  not,  then,  part  in  anger  ?  "  said  Peveril. 

"  Not  in  anger,  my  son,"  said  Bridgenorth,  "  but  in  love  and  strong  afleetion.  For 
my  daughter,  thou  must  forbear  every  thought  of  seeing  her,  save  through  me.  I  accept 
not  thy  suit,  neither  do  I  reject  it ;  only  this  I  intimate  to  you,  that  he  who  would  be 
my  son,  must  iirst  shew  himself  the  true  and  loving  child  of  his  oppressed  and  deluded 
country.  Farewell ;  do  not  answer  mc  now,  thou  art  yet  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  it 
may  be  that  strife  (which  I  desire  not)  should  fall  between  us.  Thou  slialt  hear  of  nic 
sooner  than  thou  thinkest  for." 

lie  shook  Peveril  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  again  bid  him  farewell,  leaving  him  under 
the  confused  and  mingled  impression  of  pleasure,  doubt,  and  wonder.  Not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  himself  so  far  in  the  good  graces  of  Alice's  father,  that  his  suit  was  even 
favoured  with  a  sort  of  negative  encouragement,  he  could  not  help  suspecting,  as  well 
from  the  language  of  the  daughter  as  of  the  father,  that  Bridgenorth  was  desirous,  as  the 
price  of  his  favour,  that  he  should  adopt  some  line  of  conduct  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  in  which  he  had  been  educated. 

"  You  need  not  fear,  Alice,"  he  said  in  his  heart ;  "  not  even  your  hand  would  I  pur- 
chase by  aught  which  resembled  imwortliy  or  truckling  compliance  with  tenets  which 
my  heart  disowns  ;  and  well  I  know,  were  I  mean  enough  to  do  so,  even  the  authority 
of  thy  father  were  insufficient  to  compel  thee  to  the  ratification  of  so  mean  a  bargain. 
But  let  me  hope  better  things.  Bridgenorth,  though  strong-minded  and  sagacious,  is 
haunted  by  the  fears  of  Popery,  which  are  the  bugbears  of  his  sect.  My  residence  in  the 
family  of  the  Countess  of  Derby  is  more  than  enough  to  inspire  him  with  suspicions  of 
my  faith,  from  whicli,  thank  Heaven,  I  can  vindicate  myself  with  truth  and  a  good 
conscience." 

So  thinking,  he  again  adjusted  tlie  girtlis  of  his  palfrey,  replaced  the  bit  which  he  had 
slipped  out  of  its  moutli,  that  it  miglit  feed  at  liberty,  and  mounting,  pursued  his  way 
back  to  the  Castle  of  Holm-Peel,  where  he  could  not  help  fearing  that  something  extra- 
ordinary might  have  happened  in  his  absence. 

But  the  old  pile  soon  rose  before  him,  serene,  and  sternly  still,  amid  the  sleeping 
ocean.  The  banner,  whicli  indicated  that  the  Lord  of  Man  held  residence  within  its 
ruinous  precincts,  hung  motionless  by  the  ensign-staff.  The  sentinels  walked  to  and  fro 
on  tlieir  posts,  and  hummed  or  whistled  their  Manx  airs.  Leaving  his  faithful  com- 
panion. Fairy,  in  the  village  as  before,  Julian  entered  the  Castle,  and  found  all  within  in 
the  same  state  of  quietness  and  good  order  which  external  appearances  had  announced. 
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Now  rede  me,  rede  me,  brothei 
Throughout  Merry  Eughind, 

Where  will  I  find  a  messenger, 
Betwixt  us  two  to  send. 

Ballad  of 


^g}**t!^'?  ULIAN'S  first  rencounter,  after  re-entering  the  Castle,  was  witb  its  young 
ifJllf'iii'!  Lor'l)  who  received  him  with  his  usual  kindness  and  liglitness  of  humour. 
5*yar^£U  "  f  ""ice  welcome.  Sir  Knight  of  Dames,"  said  the  Earl;  "  here  you  rove 
:i.?MSli''.-t-. --  gallantly,  and  at  free  will,  tlirough  our  dominions,  fulfilling  of  appointments, 
and  achieving  amorous  adventures;  while  we  are  condemned  to  sit  in  our  royal  halls,  as 
dull  and  as  itnmovable  as  if  our  Majesty  was  carved  on  the  stern  of  some  Manx 
smuggling  dogger,  and  christened  the  King  Arthur  of  Ramsey." 

"  Nay,  in  that  case  you  would  take  the  sea,"  said  Julian,  "and  so  enjoj-  travel  and 
adventure  enough." 

"  Oh,  but  suppose  me  wind-bound,  or  detained  in  harbour  by  a  revenue  i)ink,  or  ashore, 
if  you  like  it,  and  lying  higli  and  dry  upon  the  sand.  Imagine  the  royal  image  in  the 
dullest  of  all  predicaments,  and  you  have  not  equalled  mine." 

"  I  am  happy  to  hear,  at  least,  that  you  have  had  no  disagreeable  employment,"  said 
Julian;  "the  morning's  alarm  has  blown  over,  I  suppose?" 

"  In  faith  it  has,  Julian;  and  our  close  inriuiries  cannot  find  any  cause  for  the 
apprehended  insurrection.  That  Bridgcuortli  is  in  the  island  seems  certain;  but  private 
alfairs  of  consequence  are  alleged  as  the  cause  of  his  visit;  and  I  am  not  desirous 
to  have  him  arrested  unless  I  could  prove  some  mal-practices  against  him  and   his 
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companions.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  we  had  taken  tlie  alarm  too  soon.  My  mother 
speaks  of  consulting  you  on  the  subject,  Julian;  and  I  will  not  anticipate  her  solemn 
communication.  It  will  be  partly  apologetical,  I  suppose;  for  we  begin  to  think  our 
retreat  rather  unroyal,  and  that,  like  the  wicked,  we  have  fled  when  no  man  pursued. 
Tliis  idea  afflicts  my  mother,  wlio,  as  a  Queen-Dowager,  a  Queen-Regent,  a  heroine, 
and  a  woman  in  general,  would  be  extremely  mortified  to  tliink  tliat  her  precipitate 
retreat  hither  had  exposed  lier  to  the  ridicule  of  tlie  islanders  ;  and  she  is  disconcerted 
and  out  of  humour  accordingly.  In  tiie  meanwhile,  my  sole  amusement  has  been  the 
grimaces  and  fantastic  gestures  of  tliat  ape  Feneha,  who  is  more  out  of  humour,  and 
more  absurd,  in  consequence,  than  you  ever  saw  her.  Morris  says,  it  is  because  you 
pushed  her  down  stairs,  Julian — how  is  that?" 

"  Nay,  Morris  has  misreported  me,"  answered  Julian;  "I  did  but  lift  her  up  stairs  to 
be  rid  of  her  importunity;  for  she  chose,  in  her  way,  to  contest  my  going  abroad  in 
such  an  obstinate  manner,  that  I  had  no  other  mode  of  getting  rid  of  her." 

"  She  must  have  supposed  your  departure,  at  a  moment  so  critical,  was  dangerous  to 
the  state  of  our  garrison,"  answered  the  Earl;  "it  shews  bow  dearly  she  esteems  my 
mother's  safety,  how  highly  she  rates  your  prowess.  But,  thank  Heaven,  there  sounds 
the  dinner-bell.  I  would  the  philosophers,  who  find  a  sin  and  waste  of  time  in  good 
cheer,  could  devise  us  any  pastime  luUf  so  agreeable." 

The  meal  which  the  young  Earl  had  thus  longed  for,  as  a  means  of  consuming  a 
portion  of  the  time  which  hung  heavy  on  his  hands,  was  soon  over;  as  soon,  at  least,  as 
the  habitual  and  stately  formality  of  the  Countess's  household  permitted.  She  herself, 
accompanied  by  her  gentlewomen  and  attendants,  retired  early  after  the  tables  were 
drawn  ;  and  the  young  gentlemen  were  left  to  their  own  company.  Wine  liad,  for  the 
moment,  no  charms  for  either;  for  the  Earl  was  out  of  spirits  from  ennui,  and  impatience 
of  his  monotonous  and  solitary  course  of  life;  and  the  events  of  the  day  had  given  Peveril 
too  much  matter  for  reflection,  to  permit  his  starting  amusing  or  interesting  topics  of 
conversation.  After  having  passed  the  flask  in  silence  betwixt  them  once  or  twice, 
they  withdrew  each  to  a  separate  embrasure  of  the  windows  of  the  dining  apartment, 
which,  such  was  the  extreme  thickness  of  the  wall,  were  deep  enough  to  afford  a  solitary 
recess,  separated,  as  it  were,  from  the  chamber  itself.  In  one  of  these  sat  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  busied  in  looking  over  some  of  the  new  publications  which  had  been  forwarded 
from  London;  and  at  intervals  confessing  how  little  power  or  interest  these  had  for  him, 
by  yawning  fearfully  as  he  looked  out  on  the  solitary  expanse  of  waters,  whicli,  save 
from  the  flight  of  a  flock  of  sea-gidls,  or  of  a  solitary  cormorant,  oflered  so  little  of 
variety  to  engage  his  attention. 

Peveril,  on  his  part,  held  a  pamphlet  also  in  his  hand,  without  giving,  or  affecting  to 
give  it,  even  his  occasional  attention.  His  whole  soul  turned  upon  the  interview  which 
he  liad  had  that  day  with  Alice  Bridgenorth,  and  with  her  father;  while  he  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  form  any  hypothesis  which  could  explain  to  him  why  tlie  daughter,  to 
whom  he  had  no  reason  to  think  himself  indifferent,  should  have  been  so  suddenly 
desirous  of  their  eternal  separation,  while  her  father,  whose  opposition  he  so  much 
dreaded,  seemed  to  be  at  least  tolerant  of  liis  addresses.  He  could  only  suppose,  in 
explanation,  that  Major  Bridgenorth  had  some  plan  in  prospect,  which  it  was  in  his  own 
power  to  farther  or  to  impede  ;  while,  from  the  demeanour,  and  indeed  the  language,  of 
Alice,  he  had  but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  her  father's  favour  could  only  be 
conciliated  by  something,  on  his  own  part,  approaching  to  dereliction  of  principle.  But 
by  no  conjecture  which  he  could  form,  could  he  make  the  least  guess  concerning  the 
nature  of  that  compliance,  of  which  Bridgenorth  seemed  desirous.  He  could  not 
imagine,  notwithstanding  Alice  had  spoken  of  treachery,  that  her  father  would  dare  to 
propose  to  him  uniting  in  any  plan  by  which  the  safety  of  the  Countess,  or  the  security 
of  her  little  kingdom  of  Man,  was  to  be  endansrered.    This  carried  such  indelible  disgrace 
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in  the  front,  that  lie  coukl  not  suppose  the  scheme  proposed  to  him  by  any  who  was  not 
prepared  to  defend  with  his  sword,  upon  the  spot,  so  flagrant  an  insult  offered  to  his 
honour.  And  such  a  proceeding  was  totally  inconsistent  with  the  conduct  of  Major 
Bridgenorth  in  every  other  respect,  besides  his  being  too  calm  and  cold-blooded  to 
psrmit  of  his  putting  a  mortal  affront  upon  the  son  of  his  old  neighbour,  to  whose  mother 
he  confessed  so  much  of  obligation. 

Wliiie  Pevcril  in  vain  endeavoured  to  extract  something  like  a  probable  theory  out  of 
the  hints  thrown  out  by  the  father  and  by  tlie  daughter — not  without  the  additional  and 
lover-like  labour  of  endeavouring  to  reconcile  his  passion  to  his  honour  and  conscience 
— he  felt  sometliing  gently  pull  him  by  the  cloak.  lie  unclasped  his  arms,  which,  in 
meditation,  had  been  folded  on  his  bosom  ;  and  withdrawing  his  eyes  from  the  vacant 
prospect  of  sea-coast  and  sea  which  they  perused,  without  much  consciousness  upon 
what  they  rested,  he  beheld  beside  him  the  little  dumb  maiden,  the  elfin  Fenella.  She 
was  seated  on  a  low  cushion  or  stool,  with  which  she  had  nestled  close  to  Peveril's  side, 
and  had  remained  there  for  a  short  space  of  time,  expecting,  no  doubt,  he  would  become 
conscious  of  her  presence ;  until,  tired  of  remaining  unnoticed,  she  at  length  solicited 
liis  attention  in  the  manner  which  we  have  described.  Startled  out  of  his  reverie  by 
this  intimation  of  her  presence,  he  looked  down,  and  could  not,  without  interest,  behold 
this  singular  and  helpless  being. 

Iler  hair  was  unloosened,  and  streamed  over  her  shoulders  in  such  length,  that  much 
of  it  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  in  such  quantity,  that  it  formed  a  dark  veil,  or  shadow, 
not  only  around  her  face,  but  over  her  whole  slender  and  minute  form.  From  the 
profusion  of  her  tresses  looked  forth  her  small  and  dark,  but  well-formed  features, 
together  with  the  large  and  brilliant  black  eyes;  and  her  whole  countenance  was 
composed  into  tlie  imploring  look  of  one  who  is  doubtful  of  the  reception  she  is  about  to 
meet  with  from  a  valued  friend,  while  she  confesses  a  fault,  pleads  an  apology,  or  solicits 
a  reconciliation.  In  short,  the  whole  face  was  so  much  alive  with  expression,  that  Julian, 
though  her  aspect  was  so  familiar  to  him,  could  hardly  persuade  himself  but  that  her 
countenance  was  entirely  new.  The  wild,  fantastic,  elvish  vivacity  of  the  features, 
seemed  totally  vanished,  and  had  given  place  to  a  sorrowful,  tender,  and  pathetic  cast 
of  countenance,  aided  by  the  expression  of  the  large  dark  ej'cs,  which,  as  they  were 
turned  up  towards  Julian,  glistened  with  moisture,  that,  nevertheless,  did  not  overflow 
the  eyelids. 

Conceiving  that  her  unwonted  manner  arose  from  a  recollection  of  the  dispute  which 
had  taken  place  betwixt  them  in  the  morning,  Peveril  was  anxious  to  restore 'the  little 
maiden's  gaiety,  by  making -her  sensible  that  there  dwelt  on  his  mind  no  unpleasing 
recollection  of  their  quarrel.  He  smiled  kindly,  and  shook  her  hand  in  one  of  his; 
while,  with  the  familiarity  of  one  who  had  known  her  from  childhood,  he  stroked  down 
her  long  dark  tresses  w-ith  the  other.  She  stooped  Iier  head,  as  if  ashamed,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  gratified  with  his  caresses — and  he  was  tluis  induced  to  continue  them,  until, 
under  tiie  veil  of  her  rich  and  abundant  locks,  he  suddenly  felt  his  other  hand,  which 
she  still  held  fast  in  hers,  .slightly  touched  with  her  lips,  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  moistened 
with  a  tear. 

At  once,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  danger  of  being  misinterpreted  in  Ids 
familiarity  with  a  creature  to  whom  the  usual  modes  of  explanation  were  a  blank, 
occurred  to  Julian's  mind;  and,  hastily  witlulrawing  his  hand,  and  changing  his  jiosture, 
he  asked  of  her,  by  a  sign  which  custom  had  rendered  familiar,  whether  slie  brought  any 
message  to  him  from  the  Countess.  In  an  instant  Fenella's  whole  deportment  was 
clianged.  Slie  started  up,  and  arranged  herself  in  her  seat  with  the  rapidity  of  liglit- 
ning  ;  and,  at  the  same  moment,  with  one  turn  of  her  hand,  braided  her  length  of  locks 
into  a  natural  head-dress  of  the  most  beautiful  kind.  There  was,  indeed,  when  she 
looked  uj),  a  l)lusli  still  visible  on  her  dark  features  ;  but  tlicir  melancholy  and  languid 
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expression  liad  given  place  to  tliat  of  wild  and  restless  vivacity,  which  was  most  common 
to  tliem.  Her  eyes  gleamed  with  more  than  their  wonted  fire,  and  her  glances  were 
more  piercingly  wild  and  unsettled  than  usual.  To  Julian's  inquiry,  she  answered,  by 
la}-ing  her  hand  on  her  heart — a  motion  by  wliich  she  always  indicated  the  Countess — 
and  rising,  and  taking  the  direction  of  lier  apartment,  she  made  a  sign  to  Julian  to 
follow  her. 

The  distance  was  not  great  betwixt  the  dining  apartment  and  that  to  which  Pevcril 
now  followed  his  mute  guide  ;  yet,  in  going  thither,  he  had  time  enough  to  suffer  cruelly 
from  the  sudden  suspicion,  that  this  unhappy  girl  had  misinterpreted  the  uniform  kind- 
ness with  which  he  had  treated  her,  and  hence  come  to  regard  him  with  feelings  more 
tender  than  those  which  belong  to  friendship.  The  misery  which  such  a  passion  was 
likely  to  occasion  to  a  creature  in  her  helpless  situation,  and  actuated  by  such  lively 
feelings,  was  great  enough  to  make  him  refuse  credit  to  the  suspicion  which  pressed 
itself  upon  his  mind  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  formed  the  internal  resolution  so  to 
conduct  himself  towards  Fenella,  as  to  check  such  misplaced  sentiments,  if  indeed  she 
unhappily  entertained  them  towards  him. 

When  they  reached  the  Countess's  apartment,  they  found  her  with  writing  implements, 
and  many  sealed  letters,  before  her.  She  received  Julian  with  her  usual  kindness ;  and 
having  caused  him  to  be  seated,  beckoned  to  the  mute  to  resume  her  needle.  In  an 
instant  Fenella  was  seated  at  an  embroidering-frame ;  where,  but  for  the  movement  of 
her  dexterous  fingers,  she  might  have  seemed  a  statue,  so  little  did  s!ie  move  from  her 
work,  either  head  or  eye.  As  her  infirmity  rendered  her  presence  no  bar  to  the  most 
confidential  conversation,  the  Countess  proceeded  to  address  Peveril  as  if  they  had  been 
literally  alone  together. 

"  Julian,"  she  said,  "  I  am  not  now  about  to  complain  to  you  of  the  sentiments  and 
conduct  of  Derby.     He  is  your  friend — he  is  my  son.     He  has  kindness  of  heart  and 

vivacity  of  talent ;  and  yet " 

"  Dearest  lady,"  said  Peveril,  "  why  will  you  distress  yourself  with  fixing  your  eye  on 
deficiencies  which  arise  ratlier  from  a  change  of  times  and  manners,  than  any  degeneracy 
of  my  noble  friend  ?  Let  him  be  once  engaged  in  his  duty,  whether  in  peace  or  war, 
and  let  me  pay  the  penalty  if  he  acquits  not  himself  becoming  his  high  station." 

"Ay,"  replied  the  Countess;  "  but  when  will  the  call  of  duty  prove  superior  to  that 
of  the  most  idle  or  trivial  indulgence  which  can  serve  to  drive  over  the  lazy  hour  ?  His 
father  was  of  another  mould  ;  and  how  often  was  it  my  lot  to  entreat  that  he  would 
spare,  from  the  rigid  discharge  of  those  duties  which  his  high  station  imposed,  the 
relaxation  absolutely  necessary  to  recruit  his  health  and  his  spirits  ! " 

•'  Still,  my  dearest  lady,"  said  Peveril,  "  you  must  allow,  that  the  duties  to  which  the 
times  summoned  your  late  honoured  lord,  were  of  a  more  stirring,  as  well  as  a  more 
peremptory  cast,  than  those  which  await  your  son." 

"  I  know  not  that,"  said  the  Countess.  "  The  wheel  appears  to  be  again  revolving  ; 
and  the  present  period  is  not  unlikely  to  bring  back  such  scenes  as  my  j'ounger  years 
witnessed. — Well,  be  it  so;  they  will  not  find  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille  broken  in 
spirit,  though  depressed  by  years.  It  was  even  on  this  subject  I  would  speak  with  you, 
my  young  friend.  Since  our  first  early  acquaintance — when  I  saw  your  gallant  beha- 
viour as  I  issued  forth  to  your  childish  eye,  like  an  apparition,  from  my  place  of  conceal- 
ment in  your  father's  castle — it  has  pleased  me  to  think  you  a  true  son  of  Stanley  and 
Peveril.  I  trust  your  nurture  in  this  fiimily  has  been  ever  suited  to  the  esteem  in  which 
I  hold  you.— Nay,  I  desire  no  thanks.— I  have  to  require  of  you,  in  return,  a  piece  of 
serviee,^  not  perhaps  entirely  safe  to  yourself,  but  which,  as  times  are  circumstanced,  no 
person  is  so  well  able  to  render  to  my  house." 

'•  You  have  been  ever  my  good  and  noble  lady,"  answered  Peveril,  "  as  well  as  my 
kind,  and  I  may  say  maternal,  protectress.     You  have  a  right  to  command  the  blood  of 
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Stanley  in  the  veins  of  every  one — You  liave  a  thousand  rights  to  comninnd  it  in 
mine."* 

"  Jly  advices  from  Enghind,"  said  the  Countess,  "  resemble  more  the  dreams  of  a 
sick  man,  than  the  regular  information  which  I  might  liave  expected  from  such  corre- 
spondents as  mine ; — their  expressions  are  like  those  of  men  who  walk  in  their  sleep, 
and  speak  by  snatches  of  what  passes  in  their  dreams.  It  is  said,  a  plot,  real  or  fictitious, 
lias  been  detected  among  the  Catholics,  which  has  spread  far  wider  and  more  uncon- 
trollable terror,  than  that  of  the  fifth  of  November.  Its  outlines  seem  utterly  incredible, 
and  are  only  supported  by  the  evidence  of  wretches,  the  meanest  and  most  worthless  in 
the  creation ;  yet  it  is  received  by  the  credulous  people  of  England  witli  the  most 
undoubting  belief." 

"  This  is  a  singular  delusion,  to  rise  without  some  real  ground,"  answered  Julian. 

"  I  am  no  bigot,  cousin,  though  a  Catholic,"  replied  the  Countess.  "  I  have  long 
feared  that  the  well-meant  zeal  of  our  priests  for  increasing  converts,  would  draw  on 
them  the  suspicion  of  the  English  nation.  These  efforts  have  been  renewed  with  double 
energy  since  the  Duke  of  York  conformed  to  the  Catholic  faith ;  and  the  same  event  has 
doubled  the  hate  and  jealousy  of  the  Protestants.  So  far,  I  fear,  there  may  be  just  cause 
for  suspicion,  that  the  Duke  is  a  better  Catholic  than  an  Englishman,  and  that  bigotry 
has  involved  him,  as  avarice,  or  the  needy  greed  of  a  prodigal,  has  engaged  his  brother, 
in  relations  with  France,  whereof  England  may  have  too  much  reason  to  complain.  But 
the  gross,  thick,  and  palpable  fabrications  of  conspiracy  and  murder,  blood  and  fire — the 
imaginary  armies — the  intended  massacres — form  a  collection  of  folsehoods,  that  one 
would  have  thought  indigestible,  even  by  the  coarse  appetite  of  the  vulgar  for  the 
marvellous  and  horrible ;  but  which  are,  nevertheless,  received  as  truth  by  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  questioned  by  no  one  who  is  desirous  to  escape  the  odious  appellation 
of  friend  to  the  bloody  Papists,  and  fiivourer  of  their  infernal  schemes  of  cruelty." 

"  But  what  say  those  who  are  most  likely  to  be  affected  by  these  wild  reports?"  said 
Julian.  "  Wiiat  say  the  English  Catholics  themselves  ? — a  numerous  and  wealthy  body, 
comprising  so  many  noble  names  ?" 

"  Their  hearts  are  dead  within  them,"  said  the  Countess.  "  They  are  like  sheep  pen- 
ned up  in  the  shambles,  that  the  butcher  may  take  his  choice  among  them.  In  the  obscure 
and  brief  communications  which  I  have  had  by  a  secure  hand,  they  do  but  anticipate  their 
own  utter  ruin,  and  ours — so  general  is  the  depression,  so  universal  the  despair." 

"  But  the  King,"  said  Peveril, — "  the  King  and  the  Protestant  royalists — what  say 
they  to  this  growing  tempest?" 

"  Charles,"  replied  the  Countess,  "  with  his  usual  selfish  prudence,  truckles  to  the 
storm  ;  and  will  let  cord  and  axe  do  their  work  on  the  most  innocent  men  in  his 
dominions,  rather  than  lose  an  hour  of  pleasure  in  attempting  tlieir  rescue.  And,  for 
the  royalists,  either  they  have  cauglit  the  general  delirium  which  has  seized  on  Pro- 
testants in  general,  or  they  stand  aloof  and  neutral,  afraid  to  shew  any  interest  in  the 
imhappy  Catholics,  lest  they  be  judged  altogether  such  as  themselves,  and  abettors  of 
the  fearful  conspiracy  in  which  they  are  alleged  to  be  engaged.  In  fact,  I  cannot  blame 
them.  It  is  hard  to  expect  that  mere  compassion  for  a  persecuted  sect — or,  what  is  yet 
more  rare,  an  abstract  love  of  justice — should  be  powerful  enough  to  engage  men  to 
expose  themselves  to  the  awakened  fury  of  a  whole  people;  for,  in  the  present  state  of 
general  agitation,  whoever  disbelieves  the  least  tittle  of  the  enormous  im|>robabilities 
which  have  been  accumulated  by  these  wretched  reformers,  is  instantly  hunted  down,  as 
one  wlio  would  smother  the  discovery  of  the  Plot.  It  is  indeed  an  awful  tempest ;  arid, 
remote  as  we  lie  from  its  sphei'e,  we  must  expect  soon  to  feel  its  effects." 

"  Lord  Derby  already  told  me  something  of  tliis,"  said  Julian  ;  "  and  that  there  were 
agents  in  this  island  whose  object  was  to  excite  insurrection." 

•  The  reader  cannot  have  forgotten  that  the  Earl  of  Derby  was  head  of  the  prcat  house  of  Stanley. 
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"  Yes,"  answered  tlie  Countess,  and  her  ej'e  flashed  fire  as  she  spoke ;  "  and  had  my 
advice  been  listened  to,  they  had  been  apprehended  in  the  very  fact ;  and  so  dealt  vitli, 
as  to  be  a  warning  to  all  others  how  they  sought  this  independent  principality  on  such 
an  errand.  But  my  son,  who  is  generally  so  culpably  negligent  of  his  own  affairs,  was 
pleased  to  assume  the  management  of  them  upon  this  crisis." 

"  I  am  happy  to  learn,  madam,"  answered  Peveril,  "  that  the  measures  of  precaution 
which  my  kinsman  has  adopted,  ha\e  had  the  complete  effect  of  disconcerting  the 
conspiracy." 

"  For  the  present,  Julian  ;  but  they  should  have  been  such  as  would  have  made  the 
boldest  tremble  to  think  of  such  infringement  of  our  rights  in  future.  But  Derby's 
present  plan  is  frauglit  with  greater  danger  ;  and  yet  there  is  something  in  it  of  gallantry, 
which  has  my  sympathy." 

"What  is  it,  madam  ?"  inquired  Julian,  anxiously;  "and  in  what  can  I  aid  it,  or 
avert  its  dangers  ?" 

"  He  purposes,"  said  the  Countess,  "  instantly  to  set  forth  for  London.  He  is,  he 
says,  not  merely  the  feudal  chief  of  a  small  island,  but  one  of  the  noble  Peers  of  England, 
who  must  not  remain  in  the  security  of  an  obscure  and  distant  castle,  when  his  name,  or 
that  of  his  mother,  is  slandered  before  his  Prince  and  people.  He  will  take  his  place, 
he  says,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  publicly  demand  justice  for  the  insult  thrown  on 
his  house,  by  perjured  and  interested  witnesses." 

"  It  is  a  generous  resolution,  and  worthy  of  my  friend,"  said  Julian  Peveril.  "  I  will 
go  with  him  and  share  his  fate,  be  it  what  it  may." 

"  Alas,  foolish  boy  ! "  answered  the  Countess,  "  as  well  may  you  ask  a  hungry  lion  to 
feel  compassion,  as  a  prejudiced  and  furious  people  to  do  justice.  They  are  like  the 
madman  at  the  height  of  frenzy,  who  murders  vvithout  compunction  his  best  and  dearest 
friend  ;  and  only  wonders  and  wails  over  his  own  cruelty,  when  he  is  recovered  from 
his  delirium." 

"  Pardon  me,  dearest  lady,"  said  Julian,  "  this  cannot  be.  The  noble  and  generous 
people  of  England  cannot  be  thus  strangely  misled.  AVhatever  prepossessions  may  be 
current  among  the  more  vulgar,  the  Houses  of  Legislature  cannot  be  deeply  infected  by 
them — they  will  remember  their  own  dignity." 

"  Alas  !  cousin,"  answered  the  Countess,  "  when  did  Englishmen,  even  of  the  highest 
degree,  remember  any  thing,  when  hurried  away  by  the  violence  of  party  feeling  ?  Even 
those  who  have  too  much  sense  to  believe  in  the  incredible  fictions  which  gull  the  multi- 
tude, will  beware  bow  they  expose  them,  if  their  own  political  party  can  gain  a  momentary 
advantage  by  their  being  accredited.  It  is  amongst  such,  too,  that  your  kinsman  has 
found  friends  and  associates.  Neglecting  the  old  friends  of  his  house,  as  too  grave  and 
formal  companions  for  the  humour  of  the  times,  his  intercourse  has  been  with  the 
versatile  Shaftesbury — the  mercurial  Buckingham — men  who  would  not  hesitate  to 
sacrifice  to  the  popular  Moloch  of  the  day,  whatsoever  or  whomsoever,  whose  ruin  could 
propitiate  the  deify. — Forgive  a  mother's  tears,  kinsman  ;  but  I  see  the  scaffold  at  Bolton 
again  erected.  If  Derby  goes  to  London  while  these  bloodhounds  are  in  full  cry, 
obnoxious  as  he  is,  and  I  have  made  him  by  my  religious  faith,  and  my  conduct  in  this 
island,  he  dies  his  father's  death.     And  yet  upon  what  other  course  to  resolve  !- " 

"  Let  me  go  to  London,  madam,"  said  Peveril,  much  moved  by  the  distress  of  his 
patroness  ;  "  your  ladyship  was  wont  to  rely  something  on  my  judgment.  I  will  act  for 
the  best — will  communicate  with  those  whom  you  point  out  to  me,  and  only  with  them  ;  and 
I  trust  soon  to  send  you  information  that  this  delusion,  however  strong  it  may  now  be,  is 
in  the  course  of  passing  away ;  at  the  worst,  I  can  apprize  you  of  the  danger,  should  it 
menace  tlie  Earl  or  yourself;  and  may  be  able  also  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  it 
may  be  eluded." 

The  Countess  listened  with  a  coimteuance  in  which  the  anxiety  of  maternal  affection, 
which   prompted  her  to   embrace  Peveril's    generous   offer,    struggled  with  her  native 
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disinterested  and  generous  disposition.  "  Think  what  you  ask  of  me,  Julian,"  she  replied, 
witii  a  sigh.  "  Would  you  have  me  expose  the  life  of  my  friend's  son  to  tliose  perils  to 
which  I  refuse  my  own  ? — No,  never  !" 

"  Nay,  but,  madam,"  replied  Julian,  "  I  do  not  run  the  same  risk — my  person  is  not 
known  in  London — my  situation,  though  not  obscure  in  my  own  country,  is  too  little 
known  to  be  noticed  in  that  huge  assemblage  of  all  that  is  noble  and  wealthy.  No 
whisper,  I  presume,  however  indirect,  has  connected  my  name  with  the  alleged  con- 
spiracy. I  am  a  Protestant,  above  all ;  and  can  be  accused  of  no  intercourse,  direct  or 
indirect,  with  the  Church  of  Eome.  Jly  connections  also  lie  amongst  those,  who,  if  they 
do  not,  or  cannot,  befriend  me,  cannot  at  least  be  dangerous  to  me.  In  a  word,  I  run  no 
danger  where  the  Earl  might  incur  great  peril." 

"  Alas  ! "  said  the  Countess  of  Derby,  "  all  tliis  generous  reasoning  may  be  true  ;  but 
it  could  only  be  listened  to  by  a  widowed  mother.  Selfish  as  I  am,  I  cannot  but  reflect 
that  my  kinswoman  has,  in  all  events,  the  support  of  an  affectionate  husband — such  is 
the  interested  reasoning  to  which  we  are  not  ashamed  to  subject  our  better  feelings." 

"  Do  not  call  it  so,  madam,"  answered  Peveril ;  "  think  of  me  as  the  younger  brother 
of  my  kinsman.  You  have  ever  done  by  me  the  duties  of  a  mother  ;  and  have  a  right 
to  my  filial  service,  were  it  at  a  risk  ten  times  greater  than  a  journey  to  London,  to 
inquire  into  the  temper  of  the  times.  I  will  instantly  go  and  announce  my  departure  to 
the  Earl." 

"  Stay,  Julian,"  said  the  Countess ;  "  if  j'ou  must  make  this  journey  in  our  behalf, — 
and,  alas !  I  have  not  generosity  enough  to  refuse  your  noble  proffer, — you  must  go 
alone,  and  without  communication  with  Derby.  I  know  him  well ;  his  lightness  of  mind 
is  free  from  selfish  baseness ;  and  for  the  world,  would  he  not  suffer  you  to  leave  Slan 
without  his  company.  And  if  he  went  with  you,  your  noble  and  disinterested  kindness 
would  be  of  no  avail — you  would  but  share  his  ruin,  as  the  swimmer  who  attempts  to 
save  a  drowning  man  is  involved  in  his  fate,  if  he  permit  the  suflferer  to  grapple 
witli  him." 

"  It  shall  be  as  you  please,  madam,"  said  Peveril.  "  I  am  ready  to  depart  upon  half 
an  hour's  notice." 

"  This  night,  then,"  said  the  Countess,  after  a  moment's  pause — "  this  night  I  will 
arrange  the  most  secret  means  of  carrying  your  generous  project  into  effect ;  for  I  would 
not  excite  that  prejudice  against  you,  which  will  instantly  arise,  were  it  known  you  had 
so  lately  left  this  island,  and  its  Poj)ish  lady.  You  will  do  well,  perhaps,  to  use  a  feigned 
name  in  London." 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,"  said  Julian  ;  "  I  will  do  nothing  that  can  draw  on  me  unneces- 
sary attention  ;  but  to  bear  a  feigned  name,  or  affect  any  disguise  beyond  living  with 
extreme  privacy,  would,  I  think,  be  unwise  as  well  as  unworthy  ;  and  what,  if  challenged, 
I  might  find  some  difliculty  in  assigning  a  reason  for,  consistent  with  perfect  fairness  of 
intentions." 

"  I  believe  you  are  right,"  answered  the  Countess,  after  a  moment's  consideration  ;  and 
then  added,  "  You  propose,  doubtless,  to  pass  through  Derbyshire,  and  visit  JIartindale 
Castle?" 

"  I  should  wish  it,  madam,  certainly,"  replied  Peveril,  "  did  time  permit,  and  circum- 
stances render  it  advisable." 

"Of  that,"  said  the  Countess,  "you  must  yourself  judge.  Despatch  is,  doubtless, 
desirable  ;  on  the  other  hand,  arriving  from  your  own  family-seat,  you  will  be  less  an 
object  of  doubt  and  suspicion,  than  if  you  posted  up  from  hence,  without  even  visiting 
your  parents.  You  must  be  guided  in  this, — in  all, — by  your  own  prudence.  Go,  my 
dearest  son — for  to  me  you  should  be  dear  as  a  son — go,  and  prepare  for  j-our  journey. 
I  will  get  ready  some  despatches,  and  a  supply  of  money — Nay,  do  not  object.  Am  I  not 
your  mother ;  and  are  you  not  discharging  a  son's  duty  ?  Dispute  not  my  right  of 
defraying  your  expenses.     Nor  is  this  all;  for,  as  I  must  trust  your  zeal  and  prudence 
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to  act  in  our  behalf  when  occasion  shall  demand,  I  will  furnish  you  with  effectual  recom- 
mendations to  our  friends  and  kindred,  entreating  and  enjoining  them  to  render  whatever 
aid  you  may  require,  either  for  your  own  protection,  or  the  advancement  of  what  you 
may  propose  in  our  favour." 

Peveril  made  no  farther  opposition  to  an  arrangement,  which  in  truth  the  moderate 
state  of  his  own  finances  rendered  almost  indispensable,  unless  with  his  father's  assistance; 
and  the  Countess  put  into  his  hand  bills  of  exchange  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred 
pounds,  upon  a  merchant  in  the  city.  She  then  dismissed  Julian  for  the  s[iace  of  an 
liour  ;  after  which,  she  said,  she  must  again  require  his  presence. 

The  preparations  for  his  journey  were  not  of  a  nature  to  divert  the  thoughts  which 
speedily  pressed  on  him.  He  found  that  half  an  hour's  conversation  had  once  more  com- 
pletely changed  his  immediate  prospects  and  plans  for  the  future.  He  had  offered  to  the 
Countess  of  Derby  a  service,  which  her  luiiform  kindness  Iiad  well  deserved  at  his  hand; 
but,  by  her  accepting  it,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  being  separated  from  Alice  Bridge- 
north,  at  a  time  when  she  was  become  dearer  to  him  than  ever,  by  her  avowal  of  mutual 
passion.  Her  image  rose  before  him,  such  as  he  had  that  day  pressed  her  to  his  bosom — 
her  voice  was  in  his  ear,  and  seemed  to  ask  whether  he  could  desert  her  in  the  crisis 
which  every  thing  seemed  to  announce  as  impending.  But  Julian  Peveril,  his  youth 
considered,  was  strict  in  judging  his  duty,  and  severely  resolved  in  executing  it.  He 
trusted  not  his  imagination  to  pursue  the  vision  which  presented  itself;  but  resolutely 
seizing  his  pen,  wrote  to  Alice  the  following  letter,  explaining  his  situation,  as  far  as 
justice  to  the  Countess  permitted  him  to  do  so: — 

"  I  leave  you,  dearest  Alice,"  thus  ran  the  letter. — "  I  leave  you  ;  and  though,  in 
doing  so,  I  but  obey  the  command  you  have  laid  on  me,  3'et  I  can  claim  little  merit  for  my 
compliance,  since,  without  additional  and  most  forcible  reasons  in  aid  of  your  orders,  I 
fear  I  should  have  been  unable  to  comply  with  tliem.  But  family  affairs  of  importance 
compel  me  to  absent  myself  from  this  island,  for,  I  fear,  more  than  one  week.  My 
thoughts,  hopes,  and  wishes,  will  be  on  the  moment  that  shall  restore  me  to  the  Black 
Fort,  and  its  lovely  valley.  Let  me  hope  that  yours  will  sometimes  rest  on  the  lonely 
exile,  whom  nothing  could  render  such,  but  the  command  of  honour  and  duty.  Do  not 
fear  that  I  mean  to  involve  you  in  a  private  correspondence,  and  let  not  your  father  fear 
it.  I  could  not  love  you  so  much,  but  for  the  openness  and  candour  of  your  nature  ;  and 
I  would  not  that  you  concealed  from  Major  Bridgenorth  one  syllable  of  what  I  now  avow. 
Respecting  other  matters,  he  himself  cannot  desire  the  welfare  of  our  common  country 
with  more  zeal  than  I  do.  Differences  may  occur  concerning  the  mode  in  which  that  is 
to  be  obtained  ;  but,  in  the  principle,  I  am  convinced  tliere  can  be  only  one  mind  between 
us  ;  nor  can  I  refuse  to  listen  to  his  experience  and  wisdom,  even  where  they  may 
ultimately  fail  to  convince  me.  Farewell — Alice,  farewell !  Much  might  be  added  to 
that  melancholy  word,  but  nothing  that  could  express  the  bitterness  with  which  it  is 
written.  Yet  I  could  transcribe  it  again  and  again,  rather  than  conclude  the  last  com- 
munication which  I  can  have  with  you  for  some  time.  My  sole  comfort  is,  that  my  stay 
will  scarce  be  so  long  as  to  permit  you  to  forget  one  who  never  can  forget  you." 

He  held  the  paper  in  his  hand  for  a  minute  after  he  had  folded,  but  before  he  had 
sealed  it,  while  he  hurriedly  debated  in  his  own  mind  whether  he  had  not  expressed 
himself  towards  Major  Bridgenorth  in  so  conciliating  a  manner  as  might  excite  hopes  of 
proselytism,  which  his  conscience  told  him  he  could  not  realize  with  honour.  Yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  had  no  right,  from  what  Bridgenorth  had  said,  to  conclude  that  their 
principles  were  diametrically  irreconcilable ;  for  though  the  son  of  a  high  Cavalier,  and 
educated  in  the  family  of  the  Countess  of  Derby,  he  was  himself,  upon  principle,  an 
enemy  of  prerogative,  and  a  friend  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  And  with  such  con- 
siderations, he  silenced  all  internal  objections  on  the  point  of  honour  ;  although  his 
conscience  secretly  whispered  that  these  conciliatory  expressions  towards  the  father  were 
chiefly  dictated  by  the   fear,  that  during  his  absence.   Major  Bridgenorth   might  be 
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tempted  to  change  tlie  residence  of  his  daughter,  and  perhaps  to  convey  her  altogether 
out  of  his  reach. 

Having  sealed  his  letter,  Julian  called  his  servant,  and  directed  him  to  carry  it  under 
cover  of  one  addressed  to  5L-s.  Debhitch,  to  a  house  in  the  town  of  Rushin,  where 
packets  and  messages  intended  for  the  family  at  Black  Fort  were  usually  deposited ;  and 
for  that  purpose  to  take  horse  immediately.  He  thus  got  rid  of  an  attendant,  who  might 
have  been  in  some  degree  a  spy  on  his  motions.  He  then  exchanged  the  dress  he  usually 
wore,  for  one  more  suited  to  travelling;  and,  having  put  a  change  or  two  of  linen  into 
a  small  cloak-bag,  selected  as  arms  a  strong  double-edged  sword  and  an  excellent  pair  of 
pistols,  which  last  he  carefully  loaded  with  double  bullets.  Thus  appointed,  and  with 
twenty  pieces  in  his  purse,  and  the  bills  we  have  mentioned  secured  in  a  private  pocket- 
book,  he  was  in  readiness  to  depart  as  soon  as  ho  should  receive  the  Countess's  commands. 

Tlie  buoyant  spirit  of  youth  and  hope,  which  had,  for  a  moment,  been  chilled  by  the 
painful  and  dubious  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  as  well  as  the  deprivation 
which  he  was  about  to  undergo,  now  revived  in  full  vigour.  Fancy,  turning  from  more 
painful  anticipations,  suggested  to  him  that  he  was  now  entering  upon  life,  at  a  crisis 
when  resolution  and  talents  were  almost  certain  to  make  the  fortune  of  their  possessor. 
How  could  he  make  a  more  honourable  entry  on  the  bustling  scene,  than  sent  by,  and 
acting  in  behalf  of,  one  of  the  noblest  houses  in  England  ;  and  should  he  perform  what 
his  charge  might  render  incumbent  with  the  resolution  and  the  i)rudence  necessaiy  to 
secure  success,  how  many  occurrences  miglit  take  place  to  render  his  mediation  necessary 
to  Bridgenorth ;  and  thus  enable  him,  on  the  most  equal  and  honourable  terras,  to 
establish  a  claim  to  his  gratitude  and  to  his  daughter's  hand. 

Whilst  he  was  dwelling  on  such  pleasing,  though  imaginary  prospects,  he  could  not 
help  exclaiming  aloud — "Yes,  Alice,  I  will  win  thee  nobly  I"  The  words  had  scarce 
escaped  his  lips,  when  he  heard  at  the  door  of  his  apartment,  which  the  servant  had  left 
ajar,  a  sound  like  a  deep  sigh,  which  was  instantly  succeeded  by  a  gentle  tap — "Come 
in,"  replied  Julian,  somewhat  ashamed  of  his  exclamation,  and  not  a  little  afraid  that  it 
had  been  caught  up  by  some  eavesdropper — "  Come  in,"  he  again  repeated  ;  but  his 
command  was  not  obeyed  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  knock  was  repeated  somewhat  louder. 
He  opened  the  door,  and  Fenella  stood  before  him. 

With  eyes  that  seemed  red  with  recent  tears,  and  with  a  look  of  the  deepest  dejection, 
the  little  mute,  first  touching  her  bosom,  and  beckoning  with  her  finger,  made  to  him 
the  usual  sign  that  the  Countess  desired  to  see  him — then  turned,  as  if  to  usher  him  to 
her  apartment.  As  he  followed  her  through  the  long  gloomy  vaulted  passages  which 
afforded  communication  betwixt  the  various  apartments  of  the  castle,  he  could  not  but 
observe  that  her  usual  light  trip  was  exchanged  for  a  tardy  and  mournful  step,  which  she 
accompanied  with  low  inarticulate  moaning,  (which  she  was  probably  the  less  able  to 
suppress,  because  she  could  not  judge  how  far  it  was  audible,)  and  also  with  wringing 
of  the  hands,  and  other  marks  of  extreme  aflliction. 

At  this  moment  a  thought  came  across  I'everil's  mind,  which,  in  spite  of  his  better 
reason,  made  him  shudder  involuntarily.  As  a  Peaksman,  and  a  long  resident  in  tl.e 
Isle  of  Man,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  many  a  superstitious  legend,  and  particularly 
with  a  belief,  which  attached  to  the  powerful  fiimily  of  the  Stanle3-s,  for  their  peculiar 
demon,  a  Banshie,  or  female  spirit,  who  was  wont  to  shriek  "foreboding  evil  times;" 
and  who  was  generally  seen  weeping  and  bemoaning  herself  before  the  death  of  anj' 
person  of  distinction  belonging  to  the  family.  For  an  instant,  Julian  could  scarcely 
divest  himself  of  the  belief  that  the  wailing,  jibbering  form,  which  glided  before  him, 
with  a  lamp  in  her  hand,  was  the  genius  of  his  mother's  race,  come  to  announce  to  him 
his  predestined  doom.  It  instantly  occurred  to  him  as  an  analogous  reflection,  that  if  the 
suspicion  which  had  crossed  his  mind  concerning  Fenella  was  a  just  one,  her  ill-fated 
attachment  to  him,  like  that  of  the  prophetic  spirit  to  his  family,  could  bode  nothing  but 
disaster,  and  lamentation,  and  wo. 
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Now,  hoist  the  anchor,  mates — and  let  the  sails 
Give  their  broad  bosom  to  the  buxom  wind. 
Like  lass  that  woos  a  lover. 


■f,":^  •  ~-^  HE  presence  of  the  Countess  dispelled  the  superstitious  feeling,  which,  for  an 
V  ;]  :(  ^,?  instiint,  had  encroached  on  Julian's  imagination,  and  compelled  him  to  give 
i  tI:  1  -;  I  attention  to  the  matters  of  ordinary  life.  "Here  are  your  credentials,"  she 
'■^■^■■u^-'  said,  giving  him  a  small  packet  carefully  packed  up  in  a  sealskin  cover;  "  you 
had  better  not  open  them  till  you  come  to  London.  You  must  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  there  are  one  or  two  addressed  to  men  of  my  own  persuasion.  These,  for  all  our 
sakes,  you  will  observe  caution  in  delivering. 

"  I  go  your  messenger,  madam,"  said  Peveril ;  "  and  whatever  you  desire  me  to 
charge  myself  with,  of  that  I  undertake  the  care.  Yet  allow  me  to  doubt  whether  an 
intercourse  with  Catiiolics  will  at  this  moment  forward  the  purposes  of  my  mission." 

"  You  have  caught  the  general  suspicion  of  this  wicked  sect  already,"  said  the 
Countess,  smiling,  "  and  are  the  fitter  to  go  amongst  Englishmen  in  their  present  mood. 
But,  my  cautious  friend,  these  letters  are  so  addressed,  and  the  persons  to  whom  they 
are  addressed  so  disguised,  that  you  will  run  no  danger  in  conversing  with  them. 
Without  their  aid,  indeed,  you  will  not  be  able  to  obtain  the  accurate  information  you  go 
in  search  of.  None  can  tell  so  exactly  how  the  wind  sets,  as  the  pilot  whose  vessel  is 
exposed  to  the  storm.  Besides,  though  you  Protestants  deny  our  priesthood  the  harm- 
lessness  of  the  dove,  you  are  ready  enough  to  allow  us  a  full  share  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent ;    in  plain  terms,  their  means  of  information  are  extensive,  and  tliey  are  not 
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deficient  in  the  power  of  applying  it.  I  tlierefore  wish  you  to  Lave  the  benefit  of  their 
intelligence  and  advice,  if  possible." 

"  Whatever  you  impose  upon  me  as  a  part  of  my  duty,  madam,  rely  on  its  being  dis- 
charged punctually,"  answered  Peveril.  "  And  now,  as  there  is  little  use  in  deferring 
the  execution  of  a  purpose  when  once  fixed,  let  me  know  your  ladj'ship's  wishes  concerning 
my  departure." 

"  It  must  be  sudden  and  secret,"  said  the  Countess  ;  "  the  island  is  full  of  spies  ;  and 
I  would  not  wish  that  any  of  them  should  have  notice  that  an  envoy  of  mine  was  about 
to  leave  Man  for  London.     Can  you  be  ready  to  go  on  board  to-morrow  ?" 

"To-night — this  instant  if  you  will,"  said  Julian, — "my  little  preparations  are 
complete." 

"  Be  ready,  then,  in  your  chamber,  at  two  hours  after  midnight.  I  will  send  one  to 
summon  you,  for  our  secret  must  be  communicated,  for  the  present,  to  as  few  as  possible. 
A  foreign  sloop  is  engaged  to  carry  you  over;  then  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  London, 
by  Martindale  Castle,  or  otherwise,  as  you  find  most  advisable.  "When  it  is  necessary  to 
announce  your  absence,  I  will  say  you  are  gone  to  see  your  parents.  But  stay — your 
journey  will  be  on  horseback,  of  course,  from  Whitehaven.  You  have  bills  of  exchange, 
it  is  true  ;  but  are  you  provided  with  ready  money  to  furnish  yourself  with  a  good  horse?" 

"  I  am  sufiiciently  rich,  madam,"  answered  Julian ;  "  and  good  nags  are  plenty  in 
Cumberland.  There  are  those  among  them  wlio  know  how  to  come  by  them  good  and 
cheap." 

"  Trust  not  to  that,"  said  the  Countess.  "Here  is  what  will  iiurchase  for  you  the 
best  horse  on  the  Borders. — Can  you  be  simple  enough  to  refuse  it  ?  "  she  added,  as  she 
pressed  on  him  a  heavy  purse,  which  he  saw  Iiimself  obliged  to  accept. 

"A  good  horse,  Julian,"  continued  the  Countess,  "and  a  good  sword,  next  to  a  good 
heart  and  head,  are  the  accomplishments  of  a  cavalier." 

"  I  kiss  your  hands,  then,  madam,"  said  Peveril,  "  and  humbly  beg  you  to  believe,  that 
whatever  may  fail  in  my  present  undertaking,  my  purpose  to  serve  you,  my  noble 
kinswoman  and  benefactress,  can  at  least  never  swerve  or  falter." 

"  I  know  it,  my  son,  I  know  it ;  and  may  God  forgive  me  if  my  anxietj'  for  your 
friend  has  sent  you  on  dangers  which  should  have  been  his  !  Go — go — May  saints  and 
angels  bless  you  !  Fenella  shall  acquaint  him  that  you  sup  in  your  own  apartment. 
So  indeed  will  I ;  for  to-night  I  should  be  unable  to  foce  my  son's  looks.  Little  will  he 
tliank  me  for  sending  you  on  his  errand;  and  there  will  be  many  to  ask,  whether  it  was 
like  the  Lady  of  Latham  to  trust  her  friend's  son  on  the  danger  which  should  have  been 
braved  by  her  own.  But  oh  !  Julian,  I  am  now  a  forlorn  widow,  whom  sorrow  has 
made  selfish  ! " 

"Tush,  madam,"  answered  Peveril;  "it  is  more  unlike  the  Lady  of  Latham  to 
anticipate  dangers  whicli  may  not  exist  at  all,  and  to  which,  if  they  do  indeed  occur,  I  am 
less  obnoxious  than  my  noble  kinsman.  Farewell  I — All  blessings  attend  you,  madam. 
Commend  mo  to  Derby,  and  malvc  him  my  excuses,  I  shall  expect  a  summons  at  two 
hours  after  midnight." 

They  took  an  aft'ectionate  leave  of  each  other ;  the  more  afiectionate,  indeed,  on  the 
part  of  the  Countess,  that  she  could  not  entirely  reconcile  her  generous  mind  to  exposing 
Peveril  to  danger  on  her  son's  behalf;  and  Julian  betook  himself  to  his  solitary  apartment. 

His  servant  soon  afterwards  brought  him  wine  and  refreshments  ;  to  which,  notwith- 
standing the  various  matters  he  had  to  occupy  his  mind,  he  contrived  to  do  reasonable 
justice.  But  wiien  this  needful  occupation  was  finished,  his  thoughts  began  to  stream  in 
upon  him  like  a  troubled  tide — at  once  recalling  the  past,  and  anticipating  the  future. 
It  was  in  vain  tluit  he  wrapped  himself  in  his  riding  cloak,  and,  lying  down  on  his  bed, 
endeavoured  to  compose  Iiimself  to  sleep.  The  uncertainty  of  tiie  prospect  before  him — 
the  doubt  how  Bridgenorth  might  dispose  of  his  daughter  during  his  absence  —  the  fear 
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tliat  the  Major  liimself  iniglit  fall  into  the  power  of  the  vindictive  Countess,  besides  a 
numerous  train  of  vague  and  lialf-fonned  apprehensions,  agitated  his  blood,  and  rendered 
slumber  impossible.  Alternately  to  recline  in  the  old  oaken  easy-chair,  and  listen  to  Ilie 
dashing  of  the  waves  under  the  windows,  mingled,  as  the  sound  was,  with  the  scream  of 
the  sea-birds;  or  to  traverse  the  apartment  with  long  and  slow  steps,  pausing  occasionally  to 
look  out  on  the  sea,  slumbering  under  the  influence  of  a  full  uioon,  which  tipped  each  wave 
with  silver- — such  were  the  only  pastimes  he  could  invent,  until  midnight  liad  passed  for 
one  hour  ;  tlie  next  was  wasted  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  summons  of  departure. 

At  length  it  arrived — a  tap  at  his  door  was  followed  by  a  low  murmur,  which  made  him 
susj)ect  that  tlie  Countess  had  again  employed  her  mute  attendant  as  the  most  secure 
minister  of  her  pleasure  on  this  occasion.  He  felt  something  like  impropriety  in  this 
selection  ;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  impatience  alien  to  the  natural  generosity  of  his 
temper,  that,  when  he  opened  the  door,  he  beheld  the  dumb  maiden  standing  before  him. 
Tlie  lamp  which  he  held  ia  his  hand  shewed  his  features  distinctly,  and  probably  made 
Fenella  aware  of  the  expression  which  animated  them.  Siie  cast  her  large  dark  eyes 
mournfully  on  the  ground  ;  and,  without  again  looking  him  in  the  fiice,  made  him  a 
signal  to  follow  her.  He  dclaj-ed  no  lunger  than  w'as  necessary  to  secure  his  pistols  in 
his  belt,  wrap  his  cloak  closer  around  him,  and  take  his  small  portmanteau  under  his 
arm.  Thus  accoutred,  he  followed  her  out  of  the  Keep,  or  inhabited  part  of  the  Castle, 
by  a  series  of  obscure  passages  leading  to  a  postern  gate,  which  she  unlocked  with  a  key, 
selected  from  a  bundle  which  she  carried  at  her  girdle. 

•  They  now  stood  in  the  castle-yard,  in  the  open  moonlight,  which  glimmered  wliite  and 
ghastly  on  the  variety  of  strange  and  ruinous  objects  to  which  we  have  formerly  alluded, 
and  which  gave  the  scene  rather  the  appearance  of  some  ancient  cemetery,  than  of  the 
interior  of  a  fortification.  The  round  and  elevated  tower — the  ancient  mount,  with 
its  quadrangular  sides  facing  the  ruinous  edifices  which  once  boasted  the  name  of 
Cathedral— seemed  of  yet  more  antique  and  anomalous  form,  when  seen  by  the  pale  light 
which  now  displayed  them.  To  one  of  these  churches  Fenella  took  the  direct  course, 
and  was  followed  by  Julian  ;  although  he  at  once  divined,  and  was  superstitious  enough 
to  dislike,  the  path  which  she  was  about  to  adopt.  It  was  by  a  secret  passage  through 
this  church,  that  in  former  times  the  guard-room  of  the  garrison,  situated  at  the  lower 
and  external  defences,  communicated  with  the  Keep  of  the  Castle  ;  and  through  this 
passage  were  the  keys  of  the  Castle  every  night  carried  to  the  Governor's  apartment,  so 
soon  as  the  gates  were  locked,  and  the  watch  set.  The  custom  was  given  up  in  James 
the  First's  time,  and  the  passage  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  well-known  legend  of  the 
Mauthe  Dog — a  fiend,  or  demon,  in  the  shape  of  a  large,  shaggy,  black  mastiff,  by 
which  the  church  was  said  to  be  haunted.  It  was  devoutly  believed,  that  in  former 
times  this  spectre  became  so  familiar  with  mankind,  as  to  appear  almost  nightly  in  the 
guard-room,  issuing  from  the  passage  which  we  have  mentioned  at  night,  and  retiring  to  it 
at  daybreak.  The  soldiers  became  partly  familiarized  to  its  presence  ;  yet  not  so  much  so 
as  to  use  any  license  of  language  while  the  apparition  was  visible ;  until  one  fellow, 
rendered  daring  by  intoxication,  swore  he  would  know*  whether  it  was  dog  or  devil,  and, 
with  his  drawn  sword,  followed  the  spectre  when  it  retreated  by  the  usual  passage.  The 
man  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  sobered  by  terror,  his  mouth  gaping,  and  his  hair  standing 
on  end,  under  which  horror  he  died;  but,  unhappily  for  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous, 
altogether  unable  to  disclose  the  horrors  which  he  had  seen.  Under  the  evil  repute 
arising  from  this  tale  of  wonder,  the  guard-room  was  abandoned,  and  a  new  one  con- 
structed. In  hke  manner,  the  guards  after  that  period  held  another  and  more  circuitous 
communication  with  the  Governor  or  Seneschal  of  the  Castle;  and  that  which  lay 
through  the  ruinous  church  was  entirely  abandoned.* 

•  This  curious  legend,  and  many  others,  in  which  the  Isle  of  Man  is  perhaps  richer  than  even  Ireland,  Wales,  or  the  Uigh- 
lands  of  Scotland,  will  be  found  in  Note,  pp.  -154,  455. 
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Ill  defiance  of  the  legendary  terroi-s  wliicli  tradition  liad  attached  to  the  original 
communication,  Fenella,  followed  by  Peveril,  now  boldly  traveiv-ed  the  ruinous  vaults 
through  whieli  it  lay — sometitnes  only  guided  over  heaps  of  ruins  by  the  precarious 
light  of  the  lamp  borne  by  the  dumb  maiden — sometimes  having  the  advantage  of  a 
gleam  of  moonlight,  darting  into  the  dreary  abyss  through  the  shafted  windows,  or 
through  breaches  made  by  time.  As  the  path  was  by  no  means  a  straight  one,  Peveril 
could  not  but  admire  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  mazes  which  his  singular 
companion  displayed,  as  well  as  the  boldness  with  which  she  traversed  them.  He 
himself  was  not  so  utterly  void  of  the  prejudices  of  the  times,  but  that  he  contemplated, 
with  some  apprehension,  the  possibility  of  their  intruding  on  the  lair  of  the  phantom 
hound,  of  which  he  had  heard  so  often;  and  in  every  remote  sigh  of  the  breeze  among 
the  ruins,  he  thought  he  heard  him  baying  at  the  mortal  footsteps  which  disturbed  his 
gloomy  realm.  No  such  terrors,  however,  interrupted  their  journey  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes,  they  attained  the  deserted  and  now  ruinous  guard-house.  The  broken 
walls  of  the  little  edifice  served  to  conceal  them  from  the  sentinels,  one  of  whom  was 
keeping  a  drow.sy  watch  at  the  lower  gate  of  the  Castle;  whilst  another,  seated  on  the 
stone  steps  which  communicated  with  the  parapet  of  the  bounding  and  exterior  wall, 
was  slumbering,  in  full  securit)',  with  his  musket  peacefully  grounded  by  his  side.  Fenella 
made  a  sign  to  Peveril  to  move  with  silence  and  caution,  and  tlien  shewed  him,  to  his 
surprise,  from  the  window  of  the  deserted  guard-room,  a  boat,  for  it  was  now  high 
water,  with  four  rowers,  lurking  under  the  cliff  on  which  the  Castle  was  built ;  and 
made  him  farther  sensible,  that  he  was  to  have  access  to  it  by  a  ladder  of  considerable 
lieiglit  placed  at  the  window  of  the  ruin. 

Julian  was  both  displeased  and  alarmed  by  the  security  and  carelessness  of  the 
sentinels,  who  had  suffered  such  preparations  to  be  made  without  observation  or  alarm 
given  ;  and  he  hesitated  whether  he  should  not  call  the  officer  of  the  guard,  upbraid 
him  with  negligence,  and  shew  him  how  easily  Holm-Peel,  in  spite  of  its  natural 
strength,  and  although  reported  impregnable,  might  be  surprised  by  a  few  resolute  men. 
Fenella  seemed  to  guess  his  thoughts  with  that  extreme  acuteness  of  observation  which 
her  deprivations  had  occasioned  her  acquiring.  She  laid  one  hand  on  his  arm,  and  a 
finger  of  the  other  on  her  own  lips,  as  if  to  enjoin  forbearance;  and  Julian,  knowing 
that  she  acted  by  the  direct  authority  of  the  Countess,  obeyed  her  accordingly ;  but 
with  the  internal  resolution  to  lose  no  time  in  communicating  his  sentiments  to  the 
Earl,  concerning  the  danger  to  wliieh  the  Castle  was  exposed  on  this  point. 

In  the  meantime,  he  descended  the  ladder  with  some  precaution,  for  the  steps  were 
unequal,  broken,  wet,  and  slippery  ;  and  having  placed  himself  in  the  stern  of  the  boat, 
made  a  signal  to  the  men  to  push  off,  and  turned  to  take  farewell  of  his  guide.  To  his 
utter  astonishment,  Fenella  rather  slid  down,  than  descended  regularly,  the  perilous 
ladder,  and,  the  boat  being  already  pushed  off,  made  a  spring  from  the  last  step  of  it 
with  incredible  agility,  and  seated  herself  beside  Peveril,  ere  he  could  express  either 
remonstrance  or  surprise.  He  commanded  the  men  once  more  to  pull  in  to  the  precarious 
landing-place  ;  and  throwing  into  his  countenance  a  part  of  the  displeasure  which  he 
really  felt,  endeavoured  to  make  her  comprehend  tlie  necessity  of  returning  to  her 
mistress.  Fenella  folded  her  arms,  and  looked  at  him  with  a  haughty  smile,  which  com- 
pletely expressed  the  determination  of  her  purpose.  Peveril  was  extremely  embarrassed  ; 
he  was  afraid  of  offending  the  Countess,  and  interfering  with  her  plan,  by  giving  alarm, 
which  otherwise  he  was  much  tempted  to  have  done.  On  Fenella,  it  was  evident,  no 
species  of  argument  which  he  could  employ  was  likely  to  make  the  least  impression  ; 
and  the  question  remained,  how,  if  she  went  on  with  him,  he  was  to  rid  himself  of  so 
singular  and  inconvenient  a  companion,  and  provide,  at  the  same  time,  suliiciently  for 
her  personal  S(;eurity. 

The  boatmen   brought  the  matter  to  a  decision  ;  for,  after  lying  on  their  oars  for  a 
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minute,  and  whispering  among  themselves  in  Low  Dutch  or  German,  they  began  to  pull 
stoutly,  and  were  soon  at  some  distance  from  the  Castle.  The  possibility  of  the  sentinels 
sending  a  musket-ball,  or  even  a  cannon-shot,  after  them,  was  one  of  the  contingencies 
which  gave  Peveril  momentary  anxiety ;  but  they  left  the  fortress,  as  they  must  have 
approached  it,  unnoticed,  or  at  least  unchallenged — a  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the 
garrison,  which,  notwitlistanding  that  tlie  oars  were  muffled,  and  that  the  men  spoke 
little,  and  in  whispers,  argued,  in  Peveril's  opinion,  great  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
sentinels.  When  they  were  a  little  way  from  the  Castle,  the  men  began  to  row  briskly 
towards  a  small  vessel  which  lay  at  some  distance.  Peveril  had,  in  the  meantime,  leisure 
to  remark,  that  the  boatmen  spoke  to  each  other  doubtfully,  and  bent  anxious  looks  on 
Fenella,  as  if  inicertain  whether  tlicy  had  acted  properly  in  bringing  her  oflT. 

After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  rowing,  they  reached  the  little  sloop,  where  Peveril 
was  received  by  the  skipper,  or  captain,  on  the  quarter  deck,  with  an  oifer  of  spirits  or 
refreshments.  A  word  or  two  among  the  seamen  withdrew  the  captain  from  his 
hospitable  cares,  and  lie  flew  to  the  ship's  side,  apparently  to  prevent  Fenella  from 
entering  the  vessel.  The  men  and  he  talked  eagerly  in  Dutch,  looking  anxiously  at 
Fenella  as  they  spoke  together ;  and  Peveril  hoped  the  result  would  be,  that  the  poor 
young  woman  should  be  sent  ashore  again.  But  she  baffled  whatever  opposition  could 
be  offered  to  her  ;  and  when  the  accommodation-ladder,  as  it  is  called,  was  withdrawn, 
slie  snatched  the  end  of  a  rope,  and  climbed  on  board  with  the  dexterity  of  a  sailor, 
leaving  them  no  means  of  preventing  her  entrance,  save  by  actual  violence,  to  which 
apparently  they  did  not  choose  to  have  recourse.  Once  on  deck,  she  took  the  captain 
by  the  sleeve,  and  led  him  to  the  head  of  the  vessel,  where  they  seemed  to  hold  inter- 
course in  a  manner  intelligible  to  both. 

Peveril  soon  forgot  the  presence  of  the  mute,  as  he  began  to  muse  upon  his  own 
situation,  and  the  probability  that  he  was  separated  for  some  considerable  time  from  the 
object  of  his  affections.  "  Constancy,"  he  repeated  to  himself, — "  Constancy."  And,  as 
if  in  coincidence  with  the  theme  of  his  reflections,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  polar  star, 
which  that  night  twinkled  with  more  than  ordinary  brilliancy.  Emblem  of  pure  passion 
and  steady  purpose — the  thoughts  which  arose  as  he  viewed  its  clear  and  unchanging 
light,  were  disinterested  and  noble.  To  seek  his  country's  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  domestic  peace — to  discharge  a  bold  and  perilous  duty  to  his  friend  and 
patron — to  regard  his  passion  for  Alice  Bridgenorth,  as  the  loadstar  which  was  to  guide 
him  to  noble  deeds — were  the  resolutions  which  thronged  upon  his  mind,  and  which 
exalted  his  spirits  to  that  state  of  romantic  melancholy,  which  perhaps  is  ill  exchanged 
even  for  feelings  of  joyful  rapture. 

He  was  recalled  from  those  contemplations  by  something  which  nestled  itself  softly 
and  closely  to  his  side — a  woman's  sigh  sounded  so  near  him,  as  to  disturb  his  reverie  ; 
and  as  he  turned  his  head,  he  saw  Fenella  seated  beside  him,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
same  star  which  had  just  occupied  his  own.  His  first  emotion  was  that  of  displeasure; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  persevere  in  it  towards  a  being  so  helpless  in  many  respects,  so 
interesting  in  others ;  whose  large  dark  eyes  were  filled  with  dew,  which  glistened  in  the 
moonlight ;  and  the  source  of  whose  emotions  seemed  to  be  in  a  partiality  which  miglit 
well  claim  indulgence,  at  least  from  him  who  was  the  object  of  it.  At  the  same  time, 
Julian  resolved  to  seize  the  present  opportunity,  for  such  expostulations  with  Fenella  on 
tlie  strangeness  of  her  conduct,  as  the  poor  maiden  might  be  able  to  comprehend.  He 
took  her  hand  with  great  kindness,  but  at  the  same  time  witli  much  gravity,  pointed  to 
tlie  boat,  and  to  the  Castle,  whose  towers  and  extended  walls  were  now  scarce  visible  in 
the  distance  ;  and  thus  intimated  to  her  the  necessity  of  her  return  to  Holm-Peel.  She 
looked  down,  and  shook  her  head,  as  if  negativing  his  proposal  with  obstinate  decision. 
Julian  renewed  his  expostulation  by  look  and  gesture — pointed  to  his  own  heart,  to 
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intimate  tlie  Countess — and  bent  his  brows,  to  shew  tlie  displeasure  wliieb  she  must 
entertain.     To  all  which  tlie  maiden  only  answered  by  her  tears. 

At  length,  as  if  driven  to  explanation  bj-  his  continued  remonstrances,  she  suddenly 
seized  him  by  the  arm,  to  arrest  his  attention  —  cast  her  eye  hastily  around,  as  if  to  see 
whether  she  was  watched  by  any  one  — tlien  drew  the  other  hand,  edgewise,  across  her 
slender  throat— pointed  to  the  boat,  and  to  the  Castle,  and  nodded. 

On  this  series  of  signs,  Peveril  could  put  no  interpretation,  excepting  that  he  was 
menaced  with  some  personal  danger,  from  whidi  Fenella  seemed  to  conceive  that  her 
presence  was  a  protection.  Whatever  was  her  meaning,  her  purpose  seemed  unalterably 
adopted  ;  at  least  it  was  plain  he  had  no  power  to  shake  it.  He  must  therefore  wait  till 
the  end  of  their  short  voyage,  to  diseinbarrass  himself  of  his  companion  ;  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  acting  on  the  idea  of  her  having  harboured  a  misplaced  attachment  to  him, 
he  thought  he  should  best  consult  her  interest,  and  his  own  character,  in  keeping  at  as 
great  a  distance  from  her  as  circumstances  admitted.  With  this  purpose,  he  made  the 
sign  she  used  for  going  to  sleep,  by  leaning  his  head  on  his  palm  ;  and  having  thus 
recommended  to  her  to  go  to  rest,  he  himself  desired  to  be  conducted  to  his  berth. 

The  captain  readily  shewed  him  a  hammock,  in  the  after-cabin,  into  which  he  threw 
himself,  to  seek  that  repose  which  the  exercise  and  agitation  of  the  preceding  day,  as 
well  as  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  made  him  now  feel  desirable.  Sleep,  deep  and  heavy, 
sunk  down  on  him  in  a  few  minutes,  but  it  did  not  endure  long.  In  his  sleep  he  was 
disturbed  by  female  cries  ;  and  at  length,  as  he  thought,  distinctly  heard  the  voice  of 
Alice  Bridgenorth  call  on  his  name. 

He  awoke,  and,  starting  up  to  quit  his  bed,  became  sensible,  from  the  motion  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  swinging  of  the  hammock,  that  his  dream  had  deceived  him.  He  was 
still  startled  by  its  extreme  vivacity  and  liveliness.  "  Julian  Peveril,  help !  Julian 
Peveril!"  Tlie  sounds  still  rung  in  his  ears — the  accents  were  those  of  Alice — and  he 
could  scarce  persuade  himself  that  his  imagination  had  deceived  him.  Could  she  be  in 
the  same  vessel  ?  The  thouglit  was  not  altogether  inconsistent  with  her  father's  cha- 
racter, and  the  intrigues  in  which  he  was  engaged  ;  but  then,  if  so,  to  what  peril  was 
she  exposed,  that  she  invoked  his  name  so  loudly  ? 

Determined  to  make  instant  inquiry,  he  jumped  out  of  his  hammock,  half-dressed  as 
he  was,  and  stumbling  about  the  little  cabin,  which  was  as  dark  as  pitch,  at  length,  with 
considerable  difficulty,  reached  the  door  The  door,  however,  he  was  altogether  unable 
to  open  ;  and  was  obliged  to  call  loudly  to  the  watch  upon  deck.  The  skip]>er,  or 
captain,  as  he  was  called,  being  the  only  person  aboard  who  could  speak  English, 
answered  to  the  summons,  and  replied  to  Peveril's  demand,  what  noise  that  was? — that 
a  boat  was  going  off  with  the  young  woman — that  she  whimpered  a  little  as  she  left  the 
vessel — and  "  dat  vaas  all." 

This  explanation  satisfied  Julian,  who  tliought  it  probable  that  some  degree  of  violence 
might  have  been  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  Fenella  ;  and  although  he  rejoiced  at 
not  having  witnessed  it,  he  could  not  feel  sorry  that  such  had  been  employed.  Her 
pertinacious  desire  to  continue  on  board,  and  the  difficulty  of  I'reeing  himself,  when  he 
should  come  ashore,  fiom  so  singular  a  companion,  had  given  him  a  good  deal  of  anxiety 
on  the  preceding  night,  which  he  now  saw  removed  by  this  bold  stroke  of  the  captain. 

Ilis  dream  was  thus  fidly  explained.  Fancy  had  caught  up  the  inarticulate  and 
vehement  cries  with  which  Fenella  was  wont  to  express  resistance  or  displeasure — had 
coined  them  into  language,  and  given  them  the  accents  of  Alice  Bridgenorlh.  Our 
imagination  plays  wilder  tricks  with  us  almost  every  night. 

The  captain  now  undid  the  door,  and  appeared  with  a  lantern  ;  without  the  aid  of 
which,  Peveril  could  scarce  have  regained  his  couch,  where  he  now  slumbered  secure 
and  sound,  until  day  was  far  advanced,  and  the  invitation  of  the  captain  called  him  up 
to  breakfast. 


_  r-x'^'x??-^^^ 
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Now,  nliat  is  this  that  haunts 
Frisking-  and  mumming  like  ai 


V'J)  EYERIL  found  the  master  of  the  vessel  rather  less  ruile  than  those  in   his 
'^  station  of  life  usually  are,  and  received  from  him  full  satisfaction  concerning 

lad  her  back 


^  0;,V^(;  the  fate  of  Fenella,  upon   whom   the  captain  bestowed   a  hearty 
.■i/'5^T>.^^  obliging  him  to  lay-to  until  he  had  sent  his  boat  ashore,  and  hat 


"  1  hope,"  said  Peveril,  "  no  violence  was  necessary  to  reconcile  her  to  go  ashore  ? 
I  trust  she  oifered  no  foolish  resistance  ?" 

"  Resist !  mein  Gott,"  said  the  captain,  "  she  did  resist  like  a  troop  of  horse — she  did 
cry,  you  might  hear  her  at  Whitehaven^she  did  go  up  the  rigging  like  a  cat  u[>  a 
chimney  ;  but  dat  vas  ein  trick  of  her  old  trade." 

"  "What  trade  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Peveril. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  seaman,  "  I  vas  know  more  about  her  than  you,  Meinheer.  I  vas 
know  that  she  vas  a  little,  very  little  girl,  and  prentice  to  one  seiltanzer,  when  my  lady 
yonder  had  the  good  luck  to  buy  her." 

"  A  seiltanzer!"  said  Peveril;  "what  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"  I  mean  a  rope-danzer,  a  mountebank,  a  Hans  pickel-harring.  I  vas  know  Adrian 
Brackel  veil — he  sell  be  powders  dat  empty  men's  stomach,  and  fill  hini's  own  purse. 
Not  know  Adrian  Brackel,  mein  Gott  !  I  have  smoked  many  a  pound  of  ttibak  with 
him." 
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Puveril  now  remembered  tliat  Fenella  had  been  brought  into  the  family  when  he  and 
the  young  Earl  were  in  England,  and  while  the  Countess  was  absent  on  an  expedition  to 
tlie  continent.  "Where  the  Countess  found  her,  she  never  communicated  to  the  young 
men  ;  but  only  intimated,  that  she  had  received  her  out  of  compassion,  iu  order  to 
relieve  her  from  a  situation  of  extreme  distress. 

lie  hinted  so  much  to  the  communicative  seaman,  who  replied,  "  that  for  distress  he 
knew  nocht's  on  't ;  only,  that  Adrian  Brackel  beat  her  when  she  would  not  dance  on  the 
rope,  and  starved  her  when  she  did,  to  prevent  her  growth."  The  bargain  between  the 
Countess  and  the  mountebank,  he  said,  he  had  made  himself;  because  the  Countess  bad 
hired  his  brig  upon  her  expedition  to  the  continent.  None  else  knew  where  she  came 
from.  The  Countess  had  seen  her  on  a  public  stage  at  Ostend — compassionated  her 
helpless  situation,  and  the  severe  treatment  she  received — and  had  employed  him  to 
purchase  the  poor  creature  from  her  master,  and  charged  him  with  silence  towards  all 
her  retinue.* — "  And  so  I  do  keep  silence,"  continued  the  faithful  confidant,  "  van  I  am 
in  the  havens  of  Man  ;  but  when  I  am  on  the  broad  seas,  den  my  tongue  is  mine  own, 
you  know.  Die  foolish  beoples  in  tlie  island,  they  say  she  is  a  wechsel-balg — what  you 
call  a  fairy-elf  changeling.  My  faith,  they  do  not  never  have  seen  ein  wechsel-balg ; 
for  I  saw  one  myself  at  Cologne,  and  it  was  twice  as  big  as  yonder  girl,  and  did  break 
the  poor  people,  with  eating  them  up,  like  de  great  big  cuckoo  in  the  sparrow's  nest ; 
but  this  Yenella  eat  no  more  than  other  girls — it  was  no  wechsel-balg  in  the  world." 

By  a  different  train  of  reasoning,  Julian  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  ;  in 
which,  therefore,  he  heartily  acquiesced.  During  the  seaman's  prosing,  he  was  reflecting 
within  himself,  how  much  of  the  singular  flexibility  of  her  limbs  and  movements  the 
unfortunate  girl  must  have  derived  from  the  discipline  and  instructions  of  Adrian 
Brackel ;  and  also  how  far  the  germs  of  her  wilful  and  capricious  passions  might  have 
been  sown  during  her  wandering  and  adventurous  childhood.  Aristocratic,  also,  as  his 
education  had  been,  these  anecdotes  respecting  Fenella's  original  situation  and  education, 
rather  increased  his  pleasure  at  having  shaken  off  her  company  ;  and  yet  he  still  felt 
desirous  to  know  any  farther  particulars  wliich  the  seaman  could  communicate  on  the 
same  subject.  But  he  had  already  told  all  he  knew.  Of  her  parents  he  knew  nothing, 
cxcf'pt  that  "  her  father  must  have  been  a  damned  hundsfoot,  and  a  schelm,  for  selling 
his  own  flesh  and  blood  to  Adrian  Brackel ;"  for  by  such  a  transaction  had  the  mounte- 
bank become  possessed  of  his  pupil. 

This  conversation  tended  to  remove  any  passing  doubts  which  might  have  crept  on 
Pcveril's  mind  concerning  the  fidelity  of  the  master  of  the  vessel,  who  appeared  from 
thence  to  have  been  a  former  acquaintance  of  the  Countess,  and  to  have  enjoyed  some 
sliare  of  her  confidence.  The  threatening  motion  used  by  Fenella,  he  no  longer 
considered  as  worthy  of  any  notice,  excepting  as  a  new  mark  of  the  irritability  of  her 
temper. 


;  of  such  a  sale  of  an  unfortunate  dancing  girl  occurred  in  Edinburgh  in  the  end  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

"  IStli  January,  lG{i7. — Reid  the  mountebank  pursues  Scott  of  Harden  and  liis  lady,  for  stealing  away  from  him  a  little 
girl  called  The  tttmbling  ttissie,  that  danced  upon  a  stage,  and  he  claimed  damages,  and  produced  a  contract,  by  which  he 
bought  her  from  hermotlier  for  thirty  pounds  Scots,  [£2  lO*.  sterling.]  But  we  have  no  slaves  in  Scotland,"  continues  the 
liberal  reporter,  "  and  motliers  cannot  sell  their  bairns ;  and  physicians  attested  that  the  employment  of  tumbling  would  kill 
her,  and  her  joints  were  now  grown  stiff,  and  she  declined  to  return,  though  she  was  at  least  an  apprentice,  and  could  not 
run  away  from  her  master.  Vet  some  quoted  Moses's  Law,  that  if  a  servant  shelter  himself  with  thee,  against  his  master's 
cruelty,  thou  shalt  surely  not  deliver  him  up.  The  Lords,  reuitente  cancellario,  assoilzied  [i.  e.  acquitted]  Harden." — Foun- 
TAlNif  all's  Decisions,  vol.  i.  p.  441. 

A  man  may  entertain  some  vanity  in  being  connected  with  a  patron  of  the  cause  of  humanity ;  so  the  auUior  may  be  par- 
doned mentioning,  that  he  derives  his  own  direct  descent  fnnn  the  father  of  this  champion  of  hunninity. 

Reid  the  mountebank  apparently  knew  well  how  to  set  the  sails  of  bis  own  interest  to  whatever  wind  proved  most  likely  to 
turn  them.  He  failed  not  to  avail  himself  of  King  James's  rage  for  the  conversion  of  heretics,  on  wliich  subject  Fountainhall 
has  this  sarcastic  memorandum: — 

"  Reid  the  mountebank  is  received  into  the  Popish  church,  and  one  of  his  blackamoors  was  persuaded  to  accept  of  baptism 
from  the  Popish  priests,  and  to  turn  Christian  Papist,  which  was  a  great  trophy.  He  was  christened  James  after  the  Kiug, 
and  chancellor,  and  the  Apostle  James!" — Iltid.  p.  MO. 
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lie  amused  himself  witli  walking  the  deck,  and  musing  on  his  past  and  futiuo 
prospects,  until  his  attention  was  forcibly  arrested  by  the  wind,  which  began  to  rise  in 
gnsfs  from  the  nortii-west,  in  a  manner  so  unfavourable  to  tlie  course  tliey  intended  to 
hold,  tiiat  the  master,  after  many  efforts  to  beat  against  it,  declared  his  bark,  wliich  was 
by  no  rueans  an  excellent  sea-boat,  was  unequal  to  making  AVhitehaven  ;  and  that  he  was 
compelled  to  make  a  fair  wind  of  it,  and  run  for  Liverpool.  To  this  course  Peveril  did 
not  object.  It  saved  him  some  land  journey,  in  case  he  visited  his  father's  castle  ;  and 
the  Countess's  commission  would  be  discharged  as  effectually  the  one  way  as  the  other. 

The  vessel  was  put,  accordingly,  before  the  wind,  and  ran  witli  great  steadiness  and 
velocity.  The  captain,  notwithstanding,  pleading  some  nautical  hazards,  chose  to  lie  off, 
and  did  not  attempt  the  moutli  of  tlic  Mersey  until  morning,  when  Peveril  had  at  length 
the  satisfaction  of  being  landed  upon  the  quay  of  Liverpool,  whieli  even  then  shewed 
symptoms  of  the  commercial  prosperity  that  lias  since  been  carried  to  such  a  height. 

The  master,  who  was  well  accpiainted  with  the  port,  pointed  out  to  Julian  a  decent 
place  of  entertainment,  chiefly  frequented  by  seafaring  people ;  for,  although  he  had 
been  in  the  town  formerly,  he  did  not  think  it  proper  to  go  any  wiiere  at  present  where 
he  might  have  been  unnecessarily  recognized.  Here  he  took  leave  of  the  seaman,  after 
pressing  upon  him  with  dilliculty  a  small  present  for  his  crew.  As  for  his  passage,  the 
captain  declined  any  recompense  whatever;  and  they  pr.rted  upon  the  most  civil  terms. 

The  inn  to  which  he  was  recommended  was  full  of  strangers,  seamen,  and  mercantile 
people,  all  intent  upon  their  own  affairs,  and  discussing  them  with  noise  and  eagerness, 
peculiar  to  the  business  of  a  thriving  seaport.  But  althougli  tlie  general  clamour  of  the 
public  room,  in  which  the  guests  mixed  w'ith  each  other,  i-elated  chiefly  to  tlieir  own 
commercial  dealings,  there  was  a  general  theme  mingling  with  them,  which  was  alike 
common  and  interesting  to  all  ;  so  that,  amidst  disputes  about  freight,  tonnage, 
demurrage,  and  such  like,  were  heard  the  emphatic  sounds  of  "  Deep,  damnable,  accursed 
plot," — "  Bloody  Papist  villains," — "  The  King  in  danger — the  gallows  too  good  for 
them,"  and  so  forth. 

The  fermentation  excited  in  London  ha<l  plainly  reached  even  this  remote  seaport,  and 
was  received  by  the  inliabitants  with  the  peculiar  stormy  energy  which  invests  men  in 
their  situation  with  the  character  of  the  winds  and  waves  with  wliich  they  are  chiefly 
conversant.  The  commercial  and  nautical  interests  of  England  were  indeed  particularly 
anti-catholic  ;  although  it  is  not,  perhaps,  easy  to  give  any  distinct  reason  why  they 
should  be  so,  since  theological  disputes  in  general  could  scarce  be  considered  as  interesting 
to  them.  But  zeal,  amongst  the  lower  orders  at  least,  is  often  in  an  inverse  ratio  to 
knowledge  ;  and  sailors  were  not  probably  the  less  earnest  and  devoted  Protestants,  that 
they  did  not  understand  the  controversy  between  the  churches.  As  for  the  merchants, 
they  were  almost  necessarily  inimical  to  the  gentry  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  ;  many 
of  whom  stiU  retained  the  faith  of  Rome,  which  was  rendered  ten  times  more  odious  to 
the  men  of  commerce,  as  the  badge  of  their  haughty  aristocratic  neighbours. 

From  the  little  which  Peveril  heard  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Liverpool,  he 
imagined  he  should  act  most  prudently  in  leaving  the  place  as  soon  as  possible,  and  before 
any  suspicion  should  arise  of  his  having  any  connection  with  the  party  which  appeared 
to  have  become  so  obnoxious. 

In  order  to  accomplish  his  journey,  it  was  first  necessary  that  he  should  purchase  a 
horse  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  the  stables  of  a  dealer  well 
known  at  the  time,  and  who  dwelt  in  the  outskirts  of  the  place;  and  having  obtained 
directions  to  his  dwelling,  he  went  thither  to  provide  himself. 

Joe  Bridlesley's  stables  exhibited  a  large  choice  of  good  horses  ;  for  that  trade  was 
in  former  days  more  active  than  at  present.  It  was  an  ordinary  thing  for  a  stranger  to 
buy  a  horse  for  the  purpose  of  a  single  journey,  and  to  sell  him,  as  well  as  he  could, 
when  he  had  reached  the  point  of  his  destination  ;   and  hence  there  was  a  constant 
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demand,  and  a  corresponding  supply;  upon  both  of  wliicli,  Bridlcsley,  and  those  of  Ids 
trade,  contrived,  doubtless,  to  make  handsome  profits. 

Julian,  who  was  no  despicable  horse-joekej',  selected  for  his  purpose  a  strong  well- 
made  horse,  about  sixteen  hands  high,  and  had  him  led  into  the  yard,  to  see  whether  his 
paces  corresponde<l  with  his  appearance.  As  these  also  gave  perfect  satisfaction  to  the 
customer,  it  remained  only  to  settle  the  price  with  Bridlesley ;  who  of  course  swore  his 
customer  had  pitched  upon  the  best  horse  ever  darkened  the  stable-door,  since  he  had 
dealt  that  way  ;  tliat  no  such  horses  were  to  be  had  now-a-days,  for  that  the  mares  were 
dead  that  foaled  them  ;  and  having  named  a  corresponding  price,  the  usual  haggling 
coinnieneed  betwixt  the  seller  and  purchaser,  for  adjustment  of  what  the  French  dealers 
call  Ic  prix  juate. 

Tlie  reader,  if  he  be  at  all  acquainted  with  this  sort  of  traffic,  well  knows  it  is  generally 
a  keen  encounter  of  wits,  and  attracts  the  notice  of  all  the  idlers  within  hearing,  who 
are  usually  very  ready  to  offer  their  opinions,  or  their  evidence.  Amongst  these,  upon 
the  present  occasion,  was  a  thin  man,  rather  less  than  the  ordinary  size,  and  meanly 
dressed ;  but  whose  interference  wa.s  in  a  confident  tone,  and  such  as  shewed  himself 
master  of  the  subject  on  which  he  spoke.  The  price  of  the  horse  being  settled  to  about 
fifteen  pounds,  which  was  very  high  for  the  period,  that  of  tiie  saddle  and  bridle  had 
next  to  be  adjusted,  and  the  thin  mean-looking  person  before-mentioned,  found  nearly  as 
much  to  say  on  this  subject  as  on  the  other.  As  liis  remarks  had  a  conciliating  and 
obliging  tendency  towards  the  stranger,  Peveril  concluded  he  was  one  of  those  idle 
persons,  who,  unable  or  unwilling  to  supply  themselves  with  the  means  of  indulgence  at 
their  own  cost,  do  not  scruple  to  deserve  them  at  the  hands  of  others,  by  a  little  officious 
complaisance  ;  and  considering  that  he  might  acquire  some  useful  information  from  such 
a  person,  was  just  about  to  offer  him  the  courtesj'  of  a  morning  draught,  when  he 
observed  he  had  suddenly  left  the  yard.  He  had  scarce  remarked  this  circumstance, 
before  a  party  of  customers  entered  the  place,  whose  haughty  assumption  of  importance 
claimed  the  instant  attention  of  Bridlesley,  and  all  his  militia  of  grooms  and  stable-boys. 

"  Three  good  horses,"  said  the  leader  of  the  party,  a  tall  bulky  man,  whose  breath 
was  drawn  full  and  high,  under  a  consciousness  of  fat,  and  of  importance — "  three  good 
and  able-bodied  horses,  for  the  service  of  the  Commons  of  England." 

Bridlesley  said  he  had  some  horses  which  might  serve  the  Speaker  himself  at  need ; 
but  tluit,  to  speak  Christian  truth,  he  had  just  sold  the  best  in  his  stable  to  that  gentleman 
present,  who,  doubtless,  would  give  up  tlie  bargain  if  the  liorse  was  needed  for  the 
service  of  the  state. 

"  You  speak  well,  friend,"  sai<l  the  important  personage  ;  and  advancing  to  Julian, 
demanded,  in  a  very  haughty  tone,  the  surrender  of  tlie  purchase  which  lie  had  just  made. 

Peveril,  with  some  dithculty,  subdued  the  strong  desire  which  he  felt  to  return  a  round 
refusal  to  so  unreasonable  a  request,  but  fortunately,  recollecting  that  the  situation  in 
which  he  at  present  stood,  required,  on  his  part,  mucli  circumspection,  he  replied  simply, 
that  upon  shewing  him  any  warrant  to  seize  uj)on  horses  for  the  public  service,  he  must 
of  course  submit  to  resign  his  purchase. 

The  man,  with  an  air  of  extreme  dignity,  pulled  from  his  pocket,  and  thrust  into 
P(!verirs  hands,  a  .warrant,  subscribed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
empowering  Charles  Topliam,  their  officer  of  the  Black  Rod,  to  pursue  and  seize  upon 
the  persons  of  certain  individuals  named  in  tlie  warrant;  and  of  all  other  persons  who 
are,  or  should  be,  accused  by  competent  witnesses,  of  being  accessory  to,  or  favourers  of, 
the  hellish  and  damnable  Popish  Plot,  at  present  carried  on  within  the  bowels  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  charging  all  men,  as  they  loved  their  allegiance,  to  render  the  said  Charles 
Topham  their  readiest  and  most  eflTective  assistance,  in  execution  of  the  duty  intrusted  to 
his  care. 

On  perusing  a  document  of  such  weighty  import.  Jidian  li:id  no  hesitation  to  give  up 
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his  horse  to  this  formidable  functionary  ;  whom  somebody  compared  to  a  lion,  which,  as 
the  House  of  Commons  was  pleased  to  maintain  such  an  animal,  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  by  frequent  commitments;  until  '^  Take  liii/i,  Topham," 
became  a  proverb,  and  a  foi-niidable  one,  in  the  mouth  of  the  public. 

The  acquiescence  of  Peveril  procured  him  some  grace  in  the  sight  of  the  emissary  ; 
who,  before  selecting  two  horses  for  his  attendants,  gave  permission  to  the  stranger  to 
purchase  a  gray  horse,  much  inferioi-,  indeed,  to  that  which  he  had  resigned,  both  in  form 
and  in  action,  but  very  little  lower  in  price,  as  Mr.  Bridlesley,  immediately  on  learning 
tlie  demand  for  horses  upon  the  part  of  the  Commons  of  England,  had  passed  a  ])rivate 
resolution  in  his  own  mind,  augmenting  tiie  price  of  his  whole  stud,  liy  an  inqiositiou  ol' 
at  least  twenty  per  cent,  ud  i-iilorciii. 

Peveril  adjusted  and  paid  the  price  with  much  less  argument  than  on  the  former 
occasion  ;  for,  to  be  plain  with  the  reader,  lie  had  noticed  in  the  warrant  of  Mr.  Topham, 
the  name  of  his  fiither.  Sir  Geotlrey  Peveril  of  Martindale  Castle,  engrossed  at  full  length, 
as  one  of  those  subjected  to  arrest  by  that  officer. 

When  aware  of  this  material  fact,  it  became  Julian's  business  to  leave  Liverpool 
directly,  and  carr}-  the  alarm  to  Derbyshire,  if,  indeed,  Mr.  Topham  had  not  already 
executed  his  charge  in  that  country,  which  he  thought  unlikely,  as  it  was  probable  they 
would  commence  by  securing  those  who  lived  nearest  to  the  seaports.  A  word  or  two 
whieli  he  overheard,  strengthened  his  hopes. 

"  And  hark  ye,  friend,"  said  Mr.  Topham  ;  "  you  will  have  the  horses  at  the  door  of 
Mr.  ShorteU,  the  mercer,  in  two  hours,  as  we  shall  refresh  ourselves  there  with  a  cool 
tankard,  and  learn  what  folks  live  in  the  neighbourhood  that  may  be  concerned  in  my 
way.  And  you  will  please  to  have  that  saddle  padded,  for  I  am  told  the  Derbyshire  roads 
are  rough. — And  yon.  Captain  Dangerfield,  and  Master  Everett,  you  must  put  on  your 
Protestant  spectacles,  and  shew  me  where  there  is  the  shadow  of  a  priest,  or  of  a  priest's 
favourer  ;  for  I  am  come  down  with  a  broom  in  ray  cap  to  sweep  this  north  country  of 
such  like  cattle." 

One  of  the  persons  he  thus  addressed,  who  wore  the  garb  of  a  broken-down  citizen, 
only  answered,  "  Aj,  truly,  Master  Topham,  it  is  time  to  purge  the  garner." 

The  other,  who  had  a  formidable  pair  of  whiskers,  a  red  nose,  and  a  tarnished  laced 
coat,  together  with  a  hat  of  Pistol's  dimensions,  was  more  loquacious.  "  I  take  it  on  my 
damnation,"  said  this  zealous  Protestant  witness,  "  that  I  will  discover  the  marks  of  the 
beast  on  every  one  of  them  betwixt  sixteen  and  seventy,  as  plainly  as  if  they  had  crossed 
themselves  with  ink,  instead  of  holy  water.  Since  we  have  a  King  willing  to  do  justice, 
and  a  House  of  Commons  to  uphold  prosecutions,  why,  damn  me,  the  cause  must  not 
stand  still  for  lack  of  evidence." 

"  Stick  to  that,  noble  captain,"  answered  the  officer;  "  but,  prithee,  reserve  thy  oaths 
for  the  court  of  justice  ;  it  is  but  sheer  waste  to  throw  them  away,  as  you  do,  in  your 
ordinary  conversation." 

"  Fear  you  nothing.  Master  Topham,"  answered  Dangerfield  ;  "  it  is  right  to  keep  a 
man's  gifts  in  use  ;  and  were  I  altogether  to  renounce  oaths  in  my  private  discourse,  how 
should  I  know  how  to  use  one  when  I  needed  it  ?  But  you  hear  me  use  none  of  yonr 
Papist  abjurations.  I  swear  not  by  the  Mass,  or  before  George,  or  by  any  thing  that 
belongs  to  idolatry  ;  but  such  downright  oaths  as  may  serve  a  poor  Protestant  gentleman, 
who  woidd  fain  serve  Heaven  and  the  King." 

"  Bravely  spoken,  most  noble  Festus,"  said  his  yoke-fellow.  "  But  do  not  suppose, 
that  although  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  garnishing  my  words  with  oaths  out  of  season, 
I  shall  be  wanting,  when  called  upon,  to  declare  the  height  and  the  depth,  the  width  and 
the  length,  of  this  hellish  plot  against  the  King  and  the  Protestant  faith." 

Dizzy,  and  almost  sick,  with  listening  to  the  undisguised  brutality  of  these  fellows, 
Pev(a-il,  having  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  Bridlesley  to  settle  his  purchase,  at  length 
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led  forth  his  gray  steed ;  but  was  scarce  out  of  the  j'ard,  when  he  heard  the  followwig 
alarming  conversation  pass,  of  wliich  he  seemed  himself  the  object. 

"  Who  is  that  youth  ?"  said  the  slow  soft  voice  of  the  more  precise  of  the  two  witnesses. 
"Methinks  I  have  seen  him  somewhere  before.     Is  he  from  these  parts?" 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  Bridlesley ;  who,  like  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  England 
at  the  time,  answered  the  interrogatories  of  these  fellows  with  the  deference  which  is  paid 
in  Spain  to  the  questions  of  an  inquisitor.  "  A  stranger — entirely  a  stranger — never 
saw  him  before — a  wild  young  colt,  I  warrant  Mm ;  and  knows  a  horse's  mouth  as  well 
as  I  do." 

"  I  begin  to  bethink  me  I  saw  such  a  face  as  his  at  the  Jesuits'  consult,  in  the  AYhite 
Horse  Tavern,"  answered  Everett. 

"  And  I  think  I  recollect,"  said  Captain  Dangcrfield 

"  Come,  come,  master  and  captain,"  said  the  authoritative  voice  of  Tophani,  "  we  will 
have  none  of  your  recollections  at  present.  We  all  know  what  these  are  likely  to  end  in. 
But  I  will  have  you  know,  you  are  not  to  run  till  the  leash  is  slipped.  Tlie  young  man 
is  a  well-looking  lad,  and  gave  up  his  horse  handsomely  for  the  service  of  tlie  House  of 
Commons.  He  knows  how  to  behave  himself  to  his  betters,  I  warrant  you ;  and  I  scarce 
think  he  has  enough  in  his  purse  to  pay  the  fees."* 

This  speech  concluded  the  dialogue,  which  Peveril,  finding  himself  so  much  concerned 
in  the  issue,  thought  it  best  to  hear  to  an  end.  Now,  when  it  ceased,  to  get  out  of  the 
town  unobserved,  and  take  the  nearest  way  to  his  father's  castle,  seemed  his  wisest  plan. 
He  had  settled  his  reckoning  at  the  inn,  and  brought  witli  him  to  Bridlesley's  the  small 
portmanteau  which  contained  his  few  necessaries,  so  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  return 
thither.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  ride  some  miles  before  he  stopped,  even  for  tlie  purpose 
of  feeding  his  horse ;  and  being  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  he  hoped  to  be 

*  The  infamous  character  of  those  who  contrived  and  carried  on  the  pretended  Popish  Plot,  may  be  best  estimated  by  the 
account  given  in  North's  Kxamen,  who  describes  Oatcs  himself  with  considerable  power  of  colouring.  *•  He  was  now  in  his 
trine  exaltation,  his  plot  in  full  force,  efficacy,  and  virtue ;  he  walked  about  with  his  guards  [assigned  for  fear  of  the  Papists 
murdering  him.]  He  had  lodgings  in  Whitehall,  and  1200/.  per  annum  pension :  And  no  wonder,  after  he  had  the  impudence 
to  say  to  the  House  of  Lords,  in  plain  terms,  that,  if  they  would  not  help  him  to  more  money,  he  must  be  forced  to 
help  liimself.  He  put  on  an  Episcopal  garl),  (except  the  lawn  sleeves,)  silk-gown  and  cissock,  great  hat,  satin  hatband  and 
rose,  long  scarf,  and  was  called,  or  most  blasphemously  called  himself,  tlie  Saviour  of  the  nation  ;  whoever  he  pointed  at,  was 
taken  up  and  committed ;  so  that  many  people  got  out  of  his  way,  as  from  a  blast,  and  glad  they  could  prove  their  two  last 
years'  conversation.  The  very  breath  of  him  was  pestilential,  and,  if  it  brought  not  imprisonment,  or  death,  over  such  on 
whom  it  fell,  it  surely  poisoned  reputation,  and  left  good  Protestants  arrant  Papists,  and  something  worse  tJian  tliat — in 
danger  of  being  put  in  the  plot  as  traitors.  Upon  his  examination  before  the  Conunons,  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  Scroggs  wa-s 
sent  for  to  the  House,  and  there  signed  warrants  for  the  imprisonment  of  live  Roman  Catholic  peers,  upon  which  they  were 
laid  up  in  the  Tower.  The  votes  of  tlic  Houses  seemed  to  confirm  the  whole.  A  solemn  form  of  prayer  was  desired  upon 
the  subject  of  the  plot,  and  when  one  was  prep.arcd,  it  was  found  faulty,  because  the  Papists  were  not  named  as  authors 
of  it;  God  surely  knew  whether  it  were  so  or  not:  however,  it  was  yielded  to,  that  omniscience  might  not  want  infonnation. 
The  Queen  herself  was  accused  at  the  Commons'  bar.  The  city,  for  fear  of  the  Papists,  put  up  their  posts  and  chains  ;  and 
the  ch,imberlain.  Sir  Thomas  Player,  in  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  gave  his  reason  for  tlie  city's  using  that  caution,  which  was, 
that  he  did  not  know  but  the  next  morning  they  might  all  rise  with  their  throats  cut.  The  trials,  convictions,  and  executions 
of  the  priests,  Jesuits,  and  others,  were  had,  and  attended  with  vast  mob  and  noise.  Nothing  ordinary  or  moderate  was  to  be 
heard  in  people's  comniunieation ;  but  every  debate  and  action  was  high-flown  and  tumultuous.  All  freedom  of  speech  was 
taken  away:  and  not  to  believe  the  plot,  was  worse  than  being  Turk,  Jew,  or  infidel.  For  this  fact  of  Godfrey's  murder,  tlie 
three  poor  men  of  Somerset  house  were,  as  was  said,  convicted.  The  most  pitiful  circumstance  was  that  of  their  trial,  under 
the  popular  prejudice  against  them.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Scroggs  took  in  with  the  tide,  and  ranted  for  the  plot,  hewing 
down  Popery,  .as  Scanderbcg  hewed  the  Turk;  which  was  but  little  propitious  to  them.  The  other  judges  were  passive,  and 
meddled  little,  except  some  that  were  takers  in  also;  and  particularly  the  good  Recorder  Terby,  who  eased  tjie  Attorney- 
General,  for  he  seldom  asked  a  question,  but  one  might  guess  he  foresaw  tlie  answer.  Some  may  blame  the  (at  best)  passive 
behaviour  of  the  Judges  ;  but  really,  considering  it  was  impossible  to  stem  such  a  current,  the  appearing  to  do  it  in  vain  bad 
been  more  unprofitable,  because  it  had  inflamed  tlic  great  and  small  rout,  drawn  scandal  on  themselves,  and  disabled  tlicm 
from  taking  in,  when  opportunity  should  be  more  favourable.  The  prisoners,  under  these  hardships,  had  enough  to  do  to 
make  any  defence:  for  where  the  testimony  was  iiositivc,  it  was  conclusive ;  for  no  reasoning  ab  improbabili  would  serve  the 
turn  ;  it  must  be  ab  impossibili,  or  not  at  all.  Whoever  doth  not  well  observe  the  power  of  judging,  may  think  many  things, 
in  the  course  of  justice,  very  strange.  If  one  side  is  held  to  demonstraUon,  and  the  other  allowed  presumptions  for  proofs, 
any  cause  may  be  carried.  In  a  word,  anger,  policy,  inhumanity,  and  prejudice,  hail,  at  this  time,  a  planetary  possession  of 
the  minds  of  most  men,  and  destroyed  in  them  that  golden  rule,  of  doing  as  they  would  be  done  unto." 

In  anotlier  passage  Gates's  personal  appearance  is  thus  described.—"  He  was  a  low  man,  of  an  ill  cut,  very  short  neck,  and 
his  visage  and  features  were  most  particular.  His  mouth  was  the  centre  of  his  face;  and  a  compass  there  would  sweep  his 
nose,  forehead,  and  chin,  witliin  the  perimeter.  Care  ijuoi  ipse  Deu3  nolaiil.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  most  consummate  cheat, 
blasphemer,  vicious,  perjured,  impudent,  and  saucy,  foul-mouth'd  wretch ,  and  were  it  not  for  the  truth  of  history,  and  the 
great  emotions  in  the  public  he  was  the  cause  of,  not  fit  (so  little  deserving)  to  be  remembered." 
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able  to  push  forward  to  Martindale  Castle  sooner  than  the  worshipful  Master  Topham  ; 
whose  saddle  was,  in  tlie  first  place,  to  be  padded,  and  who,  when  mounted,  would,  in  all 
probability,  ride  with  the  precaution  of  those  who  require  such  security  against  the  etfects 
of  a  hard  trot. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  Julian  pushed  for  Warrington,  a  place  with 
whiv'h  he  was  well  acquainted  ;  but,  without  halting  in  the  town,  he  crossed  the  Mersey, 
by  the  bridge  built  by  an  ancestor  of  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  continued  his 
route  towards  Dishley,  on  the  borders  of  Derbyshire.  He  might  have  reached  tliis  latter 
village  easily,  bad  bis  horse  been  fitter  for  a  forced  march  ;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
journey,  he  liad  occasion,  more  than  once,  to  curse  the  oiRcial  dignity  of  the  person  who 
had  robbed  him  of  his  better  steed,  while  taking  the  best  direction  he  could  through  a 
country  with  which  he  was  only  generally  acquainted. 

At  length,  near  Altringbam,  a  halt  became  unavoidable  ;  and  Peveril  had  only  to  look 
for  some  quiet  and  sequestered  place  of  refreshment.  This  presented  itself,  in  the  form 
of  a  small  cluster  of  cottages  ;  the  best  of  which  united  the  characters  of  an  alehouse  and 
a  mill,  where  the  sign  of  the  Cat,  (the  landlord's  faithful  ally  in  defence  of  his  meal-sacks,) 
booted  as  high  as  Grimalkin  in  the  fairy  tale,  and  playing  on  tlie  fiddle  for  the  more  grace, 
announced  that  John  WTiitecraft  united  the  two  honest  occupations  of  landlord  and  miUer; 
and,  doubtless,  took  toll  from  the  public  in  both  capacities. 

Such  a  place  promised  a  traveUer,  who  journeyed  incognito,  safer,  if  not  better  accom- 
modation, than  he  was  like  to  meet  with  in  more  frequented  inns  ;  and  at  the  door  of  the 
Cat  and  Fiddle,  Julian  halted  accordingly. 
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The  bloody  stratagems  of  busy  hc.iiis. 


-^\>i^^><0<'T  the  door  of  the  Cat  and  Fiddle,  Julian  received  the  usual  attention  paid  to 
•^T^^"^;  the  rustomers  of  an  inferior  house  of  entertainment.  His  horse  was  carried 
j!yi^^^j  by  a  ragged  lad,  who  acted  as  hostler,  into  a  paltry  stable;  where,  however, 
s^^-'-^^oM  the  nag  was  tolerably  supplied  with  food  and  litter. 

Having  seen  the  animal  on  which  his  comfort,  perhaps  his  safety,  depended,  properly 
provided  for,  Peveril  entered  the  kitchen,  which  indeed  was  also  the  parlour  and  hall  of 
the  little  hostelry,  to  try  what  refreshment  he  could  obtain  for  himself.  Much  to  his  satis- 
faction, he  found  there  was  only  one  guest  in  the  house  besides  himself  ;  but  he  was  less 
pleased  when  he  found  that  he  must  either  go  without  dinner,  or  share  witii  that  single 
guest  the  only  provisions  whidi  chanced  to  be  in  the  house,  namely,  a  dish  of  trouts  and 
eels,  which  tlieir  host,  the  miller,  had  brought  in  from  his  mill-stream. 

At  the  particular  request  of  Julian,  the  landlady  undertook  to  add  a  substantial  di?h  of 
eggs  and  bacon,  which  perhaps  she  would  not  have  undertaken  for,  had  not  the  sharp 
eye  of  Peveril  discovered  the  flitch  hanging  in  its  smoky  retreat,  when,  as  its  presence 
could  not  be  denied,  tlie  hostess  was  compelled  to  bring  it  forward  as  a  part  of  her  supplies. 
Slie  was  a  buxom  dame  about  tliirty,  whose  comely  and  cheerful  countenance  did 
honour  to  tlie  choice  of  the  jolly  miller,  her  loving  mate  ;  and  was  now  stationed  under 
the  shade  of  an  old-fashioned  huge  projecting  chimney,  within  which  it  was  her  province 
to  "  work  i'  the  lire,"  and  provide,  for  the  wearied  wayfaring  man,  the  good  things  which 
were  to  send  him  rejoicing  on  his  course.  Although,  at  first,  the  honest  woman  seemed 
little  disposed  to  give  herself  much  additional  trouble  on  Julian's  account,  yet  the  good 
looks,  handsome  figure,  and  easj'  civility  uf  her  new  guest,  soon  bespoke  the  jirincipal 
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pai-t  of  her  attention  ;  and  while  busy  in  his  service,  she  regarded  him,  from  time  to  time, 
witli  looks,  where  sometliing  like  pity  mingled  with  complacency.  The  rich  smoke  of  the 
raslier,  and  the  eggs  witli  which  it  was  flanked,  already  spread  itself  through  the  apart- 
ment ;  and  the  hissing  of  these  savoury  viands  bore  chorus  to  the  simmering  of  the  pan, 
in  which  the  fish  were  undergoing  a  slower  decoction.  The  table  was  covered  with  a 
clean  hiick-a-back  napkin,  an<l  all  was  in  preparation  for  the  meal,  which  Julian  began 
to  expect  wdth  a  good  deal  of  impatience,  when  the  companion  who  was  destined  to  share 
it  with  him,  entered  the  apartment. 

At 'the  first  glance,  Julian  recognized,  to  his  surprize,  the  same  indift'erently-dressed, 
thin-looking  person,  who,  during  tiie  first  bargain  which  he  had  made  with  Bridlesley, 
had  officiously  interfered  with  his  advice  and  opinion.  Dkspleased  at  having  the  company 
of  any  stranger  forced  upon  him,  Peveril  was  still  less  satisfied  to  find  one  who  might 
make  some  claim  of  aet|uaintance  with  him,  however  slender,  since  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  stood  compelled  him  to  be  as  reserved  as  possible.  He  therefore  turned  his 
back  upon  his  destined  messmate,  and  pretended  to  amuse  himself  by  looking  out  of  the 
w  indow,  determined  to  avoid  all  intercourse  until  it  should  be  inevitably  forced  upon  him. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  other  stranger  went  straight  up  to  the  landlady,  where  she 
toiled  on  household  cares  intent,  and  demanded  of  her,  what  she  meant  by  preparing 
bacon  and  eggs,  when  he  had  positively  charged  her  to  get  nothing  ready  but  the  fish. 

The  good  woman,  important  as  every  cook  in  the  discharge  of  her  duty,  deigned  not 
for  some  time  so  much  as  to  acknowledge  that  she  heard  the  reproof  of  her  guest ;  and 
when  she  did  so,  it  was  only  to  repel  it  in  a  magisterial  and  authoritative  tone. — "  If  he 
did  not  like  bacon — (bacon  from  their  ow-n  hutch,  well  fed  on  pease  and  bran) — if  he 
did  not  like  bacon  and  eggs— (new-laid  eggs,  which  she  had  brought  in  from  the  hen- 
roost with  her  own  hands)— why  so  put  case  —it  was  the  worse  for  his  honour,  and  the 
better  for  those  who  did." 

"  The  better  for  those  who  like  them  ?"  answered  the  guest;  "  that  is  as  much  as  to 
say  I  am  to  have  a  companion,  good  woman." 

"  Do  not  good  woman  me,  sir,"  replied  the  miller's  wife,  "  till  I  call  you  good  man  ; 
and,  I  promise  you,  many  would  scruple  to  do  that  to  one  who  does  not  love  eggs  and 
bacon  of  a  Friday." 

"  Nay,  my  good  lady,"  said  her  guest,  "  do  not  fix  any  misconstruction  upon  me — 
I  dare  say  the  eggs  and  the  bacon  are  excellent;  only,  they  are  rather  a  dish  too  heavy 
for  my  stomach." 

"  Av,  or  your  conscience  perhaps,  sir,"  answered  the  hostess.  "  And  now,  I  bethink 
me,  you  must  needs  have  your  fish  fried  with  oil,  instead  of  the  good  drippings  I  was 
o-oins  to  put  to  them.  I  would  I  could  spell  the  meaning  of  all  this  now;  but  I  warrant 
John  Bi"stafF,  the  constable,  could  conjure  something  out  of  it." 

There  was  a  pause  here;  but  Julian,  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  tone  which  the  con- 
versation assumed,  became  interested  in  watching  the  dumb-show  which  succeeded.  By 
brino-ing  his  head  a  little  towards  the  left,  but  without  turning  round,  or  quitting  the 
projectinij  latticed  window  where  he  had  taken  his  station,  he  could  observe  that  the 
strano-er,  secured,  as  he  seemed  to  think  himself,  from  observation,  had  sidled  close  up 
to  the  landlady,  and,  as  he  conceived,  had  put  a  piece  of  money  into  her  hand.  The 
altered  tone  of  the  miller's  moiety  corresponded  very  much  with  this  supposition. 

"  Nay,  indeed,  and  forsooth,"  she  said,  "  her  house  was  Liberty-hall ;  and  so  should 
every  publican's  be.  What  was  it  to  her  what  gentlefolks  ate  or  drank,  providing  they 
paid  for  it  honestly  ?  There  were  many  honest  gentlemen,  whose  stomachs  could  not 
abide  bacon,  grease,  or  dripping,  especially  on  a  Friday;  and  what  was  that  to  her,  or 
any  one  in  her  line,  so  gentlefolks  paid  honestly  for  the  trouble?  Only,  she  would  say, 
that  her  bacon  and  eggs  could  not  be  mended  betwixt  this  and  Liverpool  ;  and  that  she 
would  live  and  die  upon." 
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"  I  shall  hardly  dispute  it,"  said  the  stranger  ;  and  turning  towards  Julian,  he  added, 
"  I  wish  this  gentleman,  who  I  suppose  is  my  trencher-companion,  much  joy  of  the 
dainties  which  I  cannot  assist  him  in  consuming." 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,"  answered  Peveril,  who  now  felt  himself  compelled  to  turn  about, 
and  reply  with  civility,  '■  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could  prevail  on  my  landlady  to 
add  my  cover  to  yours,  though  she  seems  now  such  a  zealot  for  the  consumption  of  eggs 
and  bacon." 

"  I  am  zealous  for  nothing,"  said  the  landlady,  "  save  that  men  would  eat  their 
victuals,  and  pay  their  score;  and  if  there  be  enough  in  one  dish  to  serve  two  guests, 
I  see  little  jnirpose  in  dressing  them  two;  however,  they  are  ready  now,  and  done  to  a 
nicety. — Mere,  Alice!  Alice!" 

The  sound  of  that  well-known  name  made  Julian  start ;  but  the  Alice  who  replied  to 
the  call  ill  resembled  the  vision  which  his  imagination  connected  with  the  accents,  being 
a  dowdy  slipshod  wench,  the  drudge  of  the  low  inn  which  afforded  him  shelter.  She 
assisted  her  mistress  in  putting  on  the  table  the  dishes  which  the  latter  had  prepared; 
and  a  foaming  jug  of  home-brewed  ale  being  placed  betwixt  them,  was  warranted  by 
Dame  Whitecraft  as  excellent ;  "  for,"  said  she,  "  we  know  by  practice  that  too  much 
water  drowns  the  miller,  and  we  spare  it  on  our  malt  as  we  would  in  our  mill-dam." 

"  I  drink  to  your  health  in  it,  dame,"  said  the  elder  stranger;  "and  a  cup  of  thanks 
for  these  excellent  fish;  and  to  the  drowning  of  all  unkindness  between  us." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  dame,  "  aud  wish  you  the  like ;  but  I  dare  not  pledge 
you,  for  our  Gaffer  says,  the  ale  is  brewed  too  strong  for  women;  so  I  onl}- drink  a  glass 
of  canary  at  a  time  with  a  gossip,  or  any  gentleman  guest  that  is  so  minded." 

"  You  shall  drink  one  with  me  then,  dame,"  said  Peveril,  "  so  you  will  let  me  have 
a  flagon." 

"  Tiiat  you  shall,  sir,  and  as  good  as  ever  was  broached ;  but  I  must  to  the  mill,  to 
get  the  key  from  the  goodman." 

So  saying,  and  tucking  her  clean  gown  through  the  pocket-holes,  that  her  steps  might 
be  the  more  alert,  and  her  dress  escape  dust,  off  she  tripped  to  the  mill,  which  lay  close 
adjoining.  "  A  dainty  dame,  and  dangerous,  is  the  miller's  wife,"  said  the  stranger, 
looking  at  Peveril.     "Is  not  that  old  Chaucer's  phrase?" 

"  1 — I  believe  so,"  said  Peveril,  not  much  read  in  Chaucer,  who  was  then  even  more 
neglected  than  at  present;  and  much  surprised  at  a  literary  quotation  from  one  of  the 
mean  appearance  exhibited  by  the  person  before  him. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  stranger,  "  I  see  that  you,  like  other  young  gentlemen  of  the 
time,  are  better  acquainted  with  Cowley  and  AValler,  than  with  the  '  well  of  English 
undefiled.'  I  cannot  help  differing.  There  are  touches  of  nature  about  the  old  bard  of 
Woodstock,  that,  to  me,  are  worth  all  the  turns  of  laborious  wit  in  Cowley,  and  all  the 
ornate  and  artificial  simplicity  of  his  courtly  competitor.  The  description,  for  instance, 
of  his  country  coquette, — 

'  Wincing  she  was,  as  is  a  wanton  colt, 
Sweet  as  a  flower,  and  upright  as  a  bolt.' 

Then,  again,  for  pathos,  where  will  you  mend  the  dying  scene  of  Arcite  ? 

*  Alas,  my  heartis  queen  !  alas,  my  wife ! 
Giver  at  once,  and  cndcr  of  iny  life. 
What  is  this  world!— What  axcn  men  to  have.' 
Now  with  his  love — now  in  his  cold  grave 
Alone,  wiUioutcn  otlier  company.' 

But  I  tire  you,  sir;  and  do  injustice  to  the  poet,  whom  I  remember  but  by  halves." 
"  On  the  contrary,  sir,"  replied  Peveril,  "  you  make  him  more  intelligible  to  me  in 

your  recitation,  than  I  have  found  him  when  I  have  tried  to  peruse  him  myself." 

"  You  were  only  frightened  by  the  antiquated  si)elling,  and   '  the  letters  black,' "  said 

Ills  compunion.      "  It  is  many  a  scholar's  case,  who  mistakes  a  nut,  which  he  could  crack 
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with  a  little  exertion,  for  a  bullet,  whieh  he  must  needs  break  his  teeth  on;  but  yours 
aie  better  eraploj'eil. — Shall  I  oiler  you  some  of  this  fish?" 

"  Not  so,  sir,"  replied  Julian,  willing  to  shew  himself  a  man  of  reading  in  his  turn  ; 
"I  hold  with  old  Caius,  and  profess  to  fear  judgment,  to  fight  where  I  cannot  choose, 
and  to  eat  no  fish." 

The  stranger  cast  a  startled  look  around  him  at  this  observation,  which  Julian  liad 
thrown  out,  on  purpose  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  quality  of  his  companion,  whose 
present  language  was  so  different  from  the  character  he  had  assumed  at  Bridiesley's. 
His  countenance,  too,  although  the  features  were  of  an  ordinary,  not  to  say  mean  cast, 
had  that  character  of  intelligence  which  education  gives  to  the  most  homely  face;  and 
his  manners  were  so  easy  and  disembarrassed,  as  plainly  shewed  a  complete  acquaintance 
with  society,  as  well  as  the  habit  of  mingling  with  it  in  the  higher  stages.  The  alarm 
which  he  had  evidently  shewn  at  Peveril's  answer,  was  but  momentary;  for  he  almost 
instantly  replied,  with  a  smile,  "  I  promise  you,  sir,  that  you  are  in  no  dangerous 
compan}';  for  notwithstanding  my  fish  dinner,  I  am  much  disposed  to  trilie  with  some  of 
your  savoury  mess,  if  you  will  indulge  me  so  far." 

Peveril  accordingly  reinforced  the  stranger's  trencher  with  what  remained  of  the 
bacon  and  eggs,  and  saw  him  swallow  a  mouthiul  or  two  with  apparent  relish;  but 
presently  after,  he  began  to  dally  with  his  knife  and  fork,  like  one  whose  appetite  was 
satiated  ;  and  then  took  a  long  draught  of  the  black  jack,  and  handed  his  platter  to  the 
large  mastiff  dog,  who,  attracted  by  the  smell  of  the  dinner,  had  sat  down  before  him 
for  some  time,  licking  his  chops,  and  following  with  his  eye  every  morsel  which  the  guest 
raised  to  his  head. 

"  Here,  my  poor  fellow,"  said  he,  "  thou  hast  had  no  fish,  and  needest  this  super- 
numerary trencher-load  more  than  I  do.  I  cannot  withstand  thy  mute  supplication 
any  longer." 

The  dog  answered  these  courtesies  by  a  civil  shake  of  the  tail,  while  he  gobbled  up 
what  was  assigned  him  by  the  stranger's  benevolence,  in  the  greater  haste,  that  he  heard 
his  mistress's  voice  at  the  door. 

"  Here  is  the  canary,  gentlemen,"  said  the  landlady;  "  and  the  goodman  has  set  off 
the  mill,  to  come  to  wait  on  you  himself.     He  always  does  so,  when  company  drink  wine." 

"  That  he  may  come  in  for  the  host's,  that  is,  for  the  lion's  share,"  said  the  stranger, 
looking  at  Peveril. 

"  The  shot  is  mine,"  said  Julian;  "and  if  mine  host  will  share  it,  I  will  willingly 
bestow  another  quart  on  him,  and  on  you,  sir.     I  never  break  old  customs." 

These  sounds  caught  the  ear  of  Gaffer  AVhitecraft,  who  had  entered  the  room,  a 
strapping  specimen  of  his  robust  trade,  prepared  to  play  the  civil,  or  the  surly  host,  as 
his  company  should  be  acceptable  or  otherwise.  At  Julian's  invitation,  he  doffed  his 
dusty  bonnet — brushed  from  his  sleeve  the  looser  particles  of  his  professional  dust — and 
sitting  down  on  the  end  of  a  bench,  about  a  yard  i'rom  the  table,  filled  a  glass  of  canary, 
and  drank  to  his  guests,  and  "especially  to  this  noble  gentleman,"  indicating  Peveril, 
who  had  ordered  the  canary. 

Julian  returned  the  courtesy  by  drinking  his  health,  and  asking  what  news  were  about 
in  the  country. 

"  Nought,  sir,  I  hears  on  nought,  except  this  Plot,  as  they  call  it,  that  they  are 
pursuing  the  Papishers  about;  but  it  brings  water  to  my  mill,  as  the  saying  is.  Between 
expresses  hurrying  hither  and  thither,  and  guards  and  prisoners  riding  to  and  again,  and 
the  custom  of  the  neighbours,  that  come  to  speak  over  the  news  of  an  evening,  nightly, 
I  may  say,  instead  of  once  a-week,  why  the  spigot  is  in  use,  gentlemen,  and  your  land 
thrives;  and  then  I,  serving  as  constable,  and  being  a  known  Protestant,  I  have  tapped, 
1  may  venture  to  say,  it  may  be  ten  stands  of  ale  extraordinary,  besides  a  reasonable 
sale  of  wine  for  a  country  corner.  Heaven  make  us  thankful,  and  keep  all  good 
Protestants  from  Plot  and  Popery  1" 
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"  I  can  easily  conceive,  my  friend,"  said  Julian,  "  that  curiosity  is  a  passion  which 
runs  naturally  to  the  alehouse;  and  that  anger,  and  jealousy,  and  fear,  are  all  of  theui 
thirsty  passions,  and  great  consumers  of  home-brewed.  But  I  am  a  perfect  stranger  in 
these  parts;  and  I  would  willingly  learn,  from  a  sensible  man  like  you,  a  little  of  this 
same  Plot,  of  which  men  speak  so  much,  and  appear  to  know  so  little." 

"  Learn  a  little  of  itV — Why,  it  is  the  most  horrible — the  most  damnable,  bloodthirsty 
beast  of  a  Plot— But  hold,  hold,  my  good  master;  I  hope,  in  the  first  place,  you  believe 
there  is  a  Plot;  for,  otherwise,  the  Justice  must  Lave  a  word  with  you,  as  sure  as  my 
name  is  John  Whitecraft." 

"  It  shall  not  need,"  said  Peveril;  "for  I  assure  you,  mine  host,  I  believe  in  the  Plot 
as  freelv  and  fully  as  a  man  can  believe  in  any  thing  he  cannot  understand." 

"  God  forbid  that  any  body  should  pretend  to  understand  it,"  said  the  implicit 
constable;  "for  his  worship  the  Justice  says  it  is  a  mile  beyond  him;  and  he  be  as  deep 
as  most  of  them.  But  men  may  believe,  though  they  do  not  understand;  and  tliat  is 
what  the  Romanists  say  themselves.  But  this  I  am  sure  of,  it  makes  a  rare  stirring 
time  for  justices,  and  witnesses,  and  constables. — So  here's  to  your  health  again, 
gentlemen,  in  a  cup  of  neat  canary." 

"  Come,  come,  John  AVhitecraft,"  said  his  wife,  "  do  not  you  demean  yourself  by 
naming  witnesses  along  with  justices  and  constables.  All  the  world  knows  bow  they 
come  by  their  money." 

"  Ay,  but  all  the  world  knows  that  they  do  come  by  it,  dame  ;  and  that  is  a  great 
comfort.  They  rustle  in  their  canonical  silks,  and  swagger  in  their  bulf  and  scarlet, 
who  but  they? — Ay,  ay,  the  cursed  fox  thrives — and  not  so  cursed  neither.  Is  there 
not  Doctor  Titus  Gates,  the  saviour  of  the  nation— does  he  not  live  at  Whitehall,  and 
eat  oif  plate,  and  have  a  pension  of  thousands  a-year,  for  what  I  know?  and  is  he  not  to 
be  Bishop  of  Litchfield,  so  soon  as  Dr.  Doddrum  dies?" 

"  Then  I  hope  Dr.  Doddrum's  reverence  will  live  these  twenty  j'ears;  and  I  dare 
say  I  am  the  first  that  ever  wisiied  such  a  wish,"  said  the  hostess.  "I  do  not 
understand  these  doings,  not  1;  and  if  a  hundred  Jesuits  came  to  hold  a  consult 
at  my  house,  as  they  did  at  the  White  Horse  Tavern,  I  should  think  it  quite  out  of 
the  line  of  business  to  bear  witness  against  them,  provided  they  drank  well,  and  paid 
their  score." 

"  Very  true,  dame,"  said  her  elder 
guest ;  "  that  is  what  I  call  keeping  a 
good  publican  conscience ;  and  so  I 
will  pay  my  score  presently,  and  be 
jogging  on  my  way." 

Peveril,  on  his  part,  also  demanded 
a  reckoning,  and  discharged  it  so 
liberally,  that  the  miller  flourished 
his  hat  as  he  bowed,  and  the  hostess 
curtsied  down  to  the  ground. 

The  horses  of  both  guests  were 
brought  forth  ;  and  they  mounted,  in 
order  to  depart  in  company.  The 
host  and  hostess  stood  in  the  door- 
way, to  see  them  depart.  Tiie  land- 
lord proffered  a  stirrup-cup  to  the 
elder  guest,  while  the  landlady  offered 
Peveril  a  glass  from  her  own  peculiar 
bottle.  For  this  purpose,  she  mounted 
on  the  horse-block,  with  flask  and 
glass  in  hand  ;  so  that  it  was  easy  for  the  departing  guest,   although   on  liorseback,  to 
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return  the  courtesy  in  the  most  approved  manner,  namel)',  by  throwing  his  arm  over 
his  landlady's  shoulder,  and  saluting  her  at  parting. 

Dame  AVhitecraft  did  not  decline  this  familiarity  ;  for  there  is  no  room  for  traversing 
upon  a  horse-block,  and  the  hands  which  might  have  served  her  for  resistance,  were 
occupied  with  glass  and  bottle — matters  too  precious  to  be  thrown  nway  in  such  a 
struggle.  Apparently,  however,  she  had  something  else  in  her  head ;  for,  as,  after 
a  brief  affectation  of  reluctance,  she  permitted  Peveril's  face  to  aiiproach  hers,  she 
whispered  in  his  ear,  "Beware  of  trepans!" — an  awful  intimation,  which,  in  those  days 
of  distrust,  susi)icion,  and  treachery,  was  as  etlectual  in  interdicting  free  and  social 
intercourse,  a.s  the  advertisement  of  "man-traps  and  spring-guns,"  to  protect  an  orchard. 
Pressing  her  Iiand,  in  intimation  that  he  comprehended  her  hint,  she  shook  his  warmly 
in  return,  and  bade  God  speed  him.  There  was  a  cloud  on  John  Whitecraft's  brow  ; 
nor  did  his  final  farewell  sound  half  so  cordial  as  that  which  had  been  spoken  within 
doors.  But  then  Peveril  reflected,  that  the  same  guest  is  not  always  equally  acceptable 
to  landlord  and  landlady ;  and  unconscious  of  having  done  any  thing  to  excite  the 
miller's  displeasure,  he  pursued  his  journey  witliout  thinking  farther  of  the  matter. 

Julian  was  a  little  surprised,  and  not  altogether  pleased,  to  find  that  his  new 
acquaintance  held  the  same  road  with  him.  He  had  many  reasons  for  wishing  to  travel 
alone  ;  and  the  hostess's  caution  still  rung  in  his  ears.  If  this  man,  possessed  of  so 
much  shrewdness  as  his  countenance  and  conversation  intimated,  versatile,  as  he  had 
occasion  to  remark,  and  disguised  beneath  his  condition,  should  prove,  as  was  likely,  to 
be  a  concealed  Jesuit  or  seminary-priest,  travelling  upon  their  great  task  of  the  con- 
version of  England,  and  rooting  out  of  the  Northern  heresy, — a  more  dangerous 
companion,  for  a  person  in  his  own  circumstances,  could  hardly  be  imagined  ;  since 
keeping  society  with  him  might  seem  to  authorize  whatever  reports  had  been  spread 
concerning  the  attachment  of  his  family  to  the  Catholic  cause.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  very  difficult,  without  actual  rudeness,  to  shake  off  the  company  of  one  who  seemed 
determined,  whether  spoken  to  or  not,  to  remain  alongside  of  him. 

Peveril  tried  the  experiment  of  riding  slow ;  but  his  companion,  determined  not  to 
drop  him,  slackened  his  pace,  so  as  to  keep  close  by  him.  Julian  then  spurred  his  horse 
to  a  full  trot ;  and  was  soon  satisfied,  that  the  stranger,  notwithstanding  the  meanness  of 
his  appearance,  was  so  much  better  mounted  than  himself,  as  to  render  vain  any  thoughts 
of  out-riding  him.  He  pulled  up  his  horse  to  a  more  reasonable  pace,  therefore,  in  a 
sort  of  despair.  Upon  his  doing  so,  his  companion,  who  had  been  hitherto  silent, 
observed,  that  Peveril  was  not  so  well  qualified  to  try  speed  upon  the  road,  as  he  would 
have  been  had  he  abode  by  his  first  bargain  of  horse-flesh  that  morning. 

Peveril  assented  dryly,  but  observed,  that  the  animal  would  serve  his  immediate 
purpose,  though  he  feared  it  would  render  him  indifferent  company  for  a  person  better 
mounted. 

"  By  no  means,"  answered  his  civil  companion  ;  "  I  am  one  of  those  who  have  tra- 
velled so  much,  as  to  be  accustomed  to  make  my  journ<'y  at  any  rate  of  motion  whicli 
may  be  most  agreeable  to  my  company." 

Peveril  made  no  reply  to  this  polite  intimation,  being  too  sincere  to  tender  the  thanks 
w  hich,  in  courtesy,  were  the  proper  answer. — A  second  pause  ensued,  which  was  broken 
by  Julian  asking  the  stranger  whether  their  roads  were  likely  to  lie  long  together  in  the 
same  direction. 

"  I  cannot  tell,"  said  the  stranger,  smiling, "  unless  I  knew  which  way  you  were  travelling." 

"  I  am  uncertain  how  far  I  shall  go  to-night,"  said  Julian,  willingly  misunderstanding 
the  purport  of  the  reply. 

"  And  so  am  I,"  replied  the  stranger  ;  "  but  though  my  horse  goes  better  than  yours, 
I  think  it  will  be  wise  to  spare  him ;  and  in  case  our  road  continues  to  lie  the  same  way, 
we  are  likely  to  sup,  as  we  have  dined  together." 
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Julian  made  no  answer  whatever  to  this  round  intimation,  but  continued  to  ride  on, 
turning,  in  his  own  mind,  whether  it  would  not  be  wisest  to  come  to  a  distinct  under- 
standing with  his  pertinacious  attendant,  and  to  explain,  in  so  many  words,  that  it  was 
his  pleasure  to  travel  alone.  But,  besides  that  the  sort  of  acquaintance  which  they  had 
formed  during  dinner,  rendered  him  unwilling  to  be  directly  uncivil  towards  a  person  of 
gentleman-like  manners,  he  had  also  to  consider  that  he  might  very  possibly  be  mistaken 
in  this  man's  character  and  purpose  ;  in  which  case,  the  cynically  refusing  the  society  of 
a  sound  Protestant,  would  afford  as  pregnant  matter  of  suspicion,  as  travelling  in 
company  with  a  disguised  Jesuit. 

After  brief  reflection,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  endure  the  encumbrance  of  the 
stranger's  society,  until  a  fair  opportunity  should  occur  to  rid  himself  of  it  ;  and,  in  the 
meantime,  to  act  with  as  much  caution  as  he  possibly  could,  in  any  communication  that 
might  take  place  between  them;  for  Dame  Whitecraft's  parting  caution  still  rang 
anxiously  in  his  ears,  and  the  consequences  of  his  own  arrest  upon  suspicion,  must 
deprive  him  of  every  opportunity  of  serving  his  father,  or  the  Countess,  or  Major 
Bridgenorth,  upon  whose  interest,  also,  he  had  promised  himself  to  keep  an  eye. 

While  he  revolved  these  things  in  his  mind,  they  had  journeyed  several  miles  without 
speaking ;  and  now  entered  upon  a  more  waste  country,  and  worse  roads,  than  they  had 
hitiierto  found,  being,  in  fact,  approaching  the  more  hillj'  district  of  Derbyshire.  In 
travelling  on  a  very  stony  and  uneven  lane,  Julian's  horse  repeatedly  stumbled  ;  and, 
hud  he  not  been  supported  by  the  rider's  judicious  use  of  the  bridle,  must  at  length 
certainly  have  foUen  under  him. 

"  These  are  times  which  crave  wary  riding,  sir,"  said  his  companion  ;  "  and  by  your 
seat  in  the  saddle,  and  your  hand  on  the  rein,  you  seem  to  understand  it  to  be  so." 

"  I  have  been  long  a  horseman,  sir,"  answered  Pevei'il. 

"  And  long  a  traveller,  too,  sir,  I  should  suppose ;  since  by  the  great  caution  j-ou 
observe,  you  seem  to  think  the  human  tongue  requires  a  curb,  as  well  as  the  horse's 
jaws." 

"  Wiser  men  than  I  have  been  of  opinion,"  answered  Peveril,  "that  it  were  a  part  of 
prudence  to  be  silent,  when  men  have  little  or  nothing  to  sa}'." 

"  I  cannot  approve  of  their  opinion,"  answered  the  stranger.  "  All  knowledge  is 
gained  by  communication,  either  with  the  dead,  through  books,  or,  more  pleasingly, 
through  the  conversation  of  the  living.  The  deaf  and  dumb,  alone,  are  excluded  from 
improvement ;  and  surely  their  situation  is  not  so  enviable  that  we  sliould  imitate  them." 

At  this  illustration,  which  awakened  a  startling  echo  in  Peveril's  bosom,  the  young 
man  looked  hard  at  his  companion  ;  but  in  the  composed  countenance,  and  eahn  blue 
eye,  he  read  no  consciousness  of  a  farther  meaning  than  the  words  immediately  and 
directly  implied.  He  paused  a  moment,  and  then  answered,  "  You  seem  to  be  a  person, 
sir,  of  shrewd  apprehension  ;  and  I  should  have  thought  it  might  have  occurred  to  you, 
that,  in  the  present  suspicious  times,  men  may,  without  censure,  avoid  communication 
with  strangers.  You  know  not  me;  and  to  me  you  are  totally  unknown.  There  is  not 
room  for  much  discourse  between  us,  without  trespassing  on  the  general  topics  of  the 
day,  which  carry  in  them  seeds  of  quarrel  between  friends,  much  more  betwixt 
strangers.     At  any  other  time,  the  society  of  an  intelligent  companion  would  have  been 

most  acceptable  upon  my  solitary  ride  ;  but  at  present " 

"At  present  I"  said  the  otlier,  interrupting  him.  "You  are  like  the  old  Romans, 
who  held  that  hostis  meant  both  a  stranger  and  an  enemy.  I  will  therefore  be  no  longer 
a  stranger.  My  name  is  Ganlessc — by  profession  I  am  a  Roman  Catholic  priest — I  am 
travelling  here  in  dread  of  my  life — and  I  am  very  glad  to  have  you  for  a  companion." 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  information  with  all  my  heart,"  said  Peveril ;  "  and  to  avail 
myself  of  it  to  the  uttermost,  I  must  beg  of  you  to  ride  forward,  or  lag  behind,  or  take 
a  side-path,  at  your  own  pleasure  ;  for  as  1  am  no  Catholic,  and  travel  upon  business  of 
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high  conceniuient,  1  am  exposed  both  to  risk  and  delay,  and  (  \ en  to  (laii<^ci-,  by  keeping 
sucli  suspicious  company.  And  so,  Master  Ganlesso,  keep  ycmr  own  paee,  and  I  will 
keep  the  contrary ;  for  I  beg  leave  to  forbear  your  company." 

As  Peveril  spoke  thus,  he  pulled  up  his  horse,  and  made  a  full  slop. 

The  stranger  burst  out  a-laughing.  "What!"  he  said,  "you  forbear  my  company 
for  a  trifle  of  danger?  Saint  Anthony  !  How  the  warm  blood  of  the  Cavaliers  is  chilled 
in  the  young  men  of  the  present  day  !  This  young  gallant,  now,  lias  a  father,  I  warrant, 
who  has  endured  as  many  adventures  for  hunting  priests,  as  a  knight-errant  for 
distressed  damsels." 

"This  raillery  avails  nothing,  sir,"  said  Peveril,  "  I  must  request  you  will  keep  your 
own  way." 

"My  way  is  yours,"  said  the  pertinacious  Master  Ganlesse,  as  he  called  himself; 
"and  we  will  both  travel  the  safer,  that  we  journey  in  <!ompany.  I  have  the  receipt  of 
fern-seed,  man,  and  walk  invisible.  Besides,  you  would  not  have  me  quit  you  in  this 
lane,  where  there  is  no  turn  to  right  or  left?" 

Peveril  moved  on,  desirous  to  avoid  open  violence  — for  which  the  indifferent  tone  of 
the  traveller,  indeed,  aflTorded  no  apt  pretext— yet  highly  disliking  his  company,  and 
determined  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  rid  himself  of  it 

The  stranger  proceeded  at  the  same  pace  with  him,  keeping  cautiously  on  his  bridle 
hand,  as  if  to  secure  that  advantage  in  case  of  a  struggle.  But  his  language  did  not 
intimate  the  least  apprehension.  "  You  do  me  wrong,"  he  said  to  Peveril,  "  and  you 
equally  wrong  yom-self.  You  are  uncertain  where  to  lodge  to-night — trust  to  my 
guidance.  Here  is  an  ancient  hall,  within  four  miles,  with  an  old  knightly  Pantaloon 
for  its  lord— an  all -be-ruffed  Dame  Barbara  for  the  lady  gay— a  Jesuit,  in  a  butler's 
habit,  to  say  grace— an  old  tale  of  Edgehill  and  Worster  fights  to  relish  a  cold  venison 
pasty,  and  a  flask  of  claret  mantled  with  cobwebs— a  bed  for  you  in  the  priest's  hiding- 
hole— and,  for  aught  I  know,  pretty  Mistress  Betty,  the  dairy -maid,  to  make  it  ready." 

"  This  has  no  charms  for  me,  sir,"  said  Peveril,  who,  in  spite  of  himself,  could  not  but 
be  amused  with  the  ready  sketch  which  the  stranger  gave  of  many  an  old  mansion  in 
Cheshire  and  Derbyshire,  where  the  owners  retained  the  ancient  faith  of  Rome. 

"  Well,  I  see  I  cannot  charm  you  in  this  way,"  continued  his  companion  ;  "  I  must 
strike  another  key.  I  am  no  longer  Ganlesse,  the  seminary  priest,  but  [changing  his 
tone,  and  snuffling  in  the  nose]  Simon  Canter,  a  poor  preacher  of  the  word,  who  travels 
this  way  to  call  sinners  to  repentance  ;  and  to  strengthen,  and  to  edify,  and  to  fructify 
among  the  scattered  remnant  who  hold  fast  the  truth. — What  say  von  to  this,  sir? 

"  I  admire  your  versatility,  sir,  and  could  be  entertained  with  it  at  another  time.  At 
present  sincerity  is  more  in  request." 

"  Sincerity  !"  said  the  stranger; — "  a  child's  whistle,  with  but  two  notes  in  it — 3  ea, 
yea,  and  nay,  nay.  Why,  man,  the  very  Quakers  have  renounced  it,  and  have  got  in 
its  stead  a  gallant  recorder,  called  Hypocrisy,  that  is  somewhat  like  Sincerity  in  form, 
but  of  much  greater  compass,  and  combines  the  whole  gamut.  Come,  be  ruled — be  a 
disciple  of  Simon  Canter  for  the  evening,  and  we  will  leave  the  old  tumble-down  castle 
of  the  knight  aforesaid,  on  the  left  hand,  for  a  new  brick -built  mansion,  erected  by  an 
eminent  salt-boiler  from  Namptwich,  who  expects  the  said  Simon  to  make  a  strong 
spiritual  |)ickle  for  the  preservation  of  a  soul  somewhat  corrupted  by  the  evil  communi- 
cations of  this  wicked  world.  What  say  you  ?  He  has  two  daughters— brighter  eyes 
never  beamed  under  a  pinched  hood  ;  and  for  myself,  I  think  there  is  more  fire  in  those 
who  live  only  to  love  and  to  devotion,  than  in  your  court  beauties,  whose  hearts  are 
running  on  twenty  follies  besides.  You  know  not  the  pleasure  of  being  conscience-keeper 
to  a  pretty  precisian,  who  in  one  breath  repeats  her  foibles,  and  in  the  next  confesses  her 
passion.  Perhaps,  though,  you  may  have  known  such  in  your  day  ?  Come,  sir,  it  grows 
too  dark  to  see  your  blushes  ;  but  I  am  sure  they  are  burning  on  your  cheek. 
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"  You  take  great  freedom,  sir,"  said  Peveril,  as  they  now  approached  the  end  of  the 
lane,  where  it  opened  on  a  broad  common  ;  "  and  you  seem  rather  to  count  more  on  my 
forbearance,  than  you  have  room  to  do  with  safety.  We  are  now  nearly  free  of  the  lane 
which  has  made  us  companions  for  this  last  half  hour.  To  avoid  your  fartlier  company, 
I  will  take  the  turn  to  the  left,  upon  that  common  ;  and  if  you  follow  me,  it  shall  be  at 
your  peril.     Observe,  I  am  well  armed  ;  and  you  will  fight  at  odds." 

"Not  at  odds,"  returned  the  provoking  stranger,  "  while  I  have  my  brown  jennet, 
with  which  I  can  ride  round  and  round  you  at  pleasure ;  and  this  text,  of  a  handful  in 
length,  (shewing  a  pistol  which  he  drew  from  his  bosom.)  which  discharges  very  con- 
vincing doctrine  on  the  pressure  of  a  forefinger,  and  is  apt  to  equalize  all  odds,  as  you 
call  them,  of  youth  and  strength.  Let  there  be  no  strife  between  us,  however — the 
moor  lies  before  us — choose  your  path  on  it — I  take  the  other." 

"  I  wish  you  good-night,  sir,"  said  Peveril  to  the  stranger.  "  I  ask  your  forgiveness, 
if  I  have  misconstrued  you  in  any  thing  ;  but  the  times  are  perilous,  and  a  man's  hfe 
may  depend  on  the  society  in  which  he  travels." 

"  True,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  but  in  your  ca.se,  the  danger  is  already  undergone,  and 
you  should  seek  to  counteract  it.  You  have  travelled  in  my  company  long  enough  to 
devise  a  handsome  branch  of  the  Topish  Plot.  How  will  you  look,  when  you  see  come 
forth,  in  comely  folio  form.  The  Narrative  of  Simon  Canter,  otherwise  called  Richard 
Ganlesse,  concerning  the  horrid  Popish  Conspiracy  for  the  Murder  of  the  King,  and 
Massacre  of  all  Protestants,  as  given  on  oath  to  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons ; 
setting  forth,  how  far  Julian  Peveril,  younger  of  JIartindale  Castle,  is  concerned  in 
carrying  on  the  .same "* 

"How,  sir?     "What  mean  you?"  said  Peveril  much  startled. 

"  Nay,  sir,"  replied  his  companion,  "do  not  interrupt  my  title-page.  Now  that  Gates 
and  Bedloe  have  drawn  the  great  prizes,  the  subordinate  discoverers  get  little  but  by  the 
sale  of  their  Narrative ;  and  Janeway,  Newman,  Simmons,  and  every  bookseller  of  them, 
will  tell  you  that  the  title  is  half  the  narrative.  Mine  shall  therefore  set  forth  the 
various  schemes  you  have  communicated  to  me,  of  landing  ten  thousand  soldiers  from 
the  Isle  of  Man  upon  the  coast  of  Lancashire  ;  and  mai-ching  into  "Wales,  to  join  the  ten 
thousand  pilgrims  who  are  to  be  shipped  from  Spain  ;  and  so  completing  the  destruction 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  of  the  devoted  city  of  London.  Truly,  I  think  such  a 
Narrative,  well  spiced  with  a  few  horrors,  and  published  nan  jtrivUegio  parliamcnti, 
might,  though  the  market  be  somewhat  overstocked,  be  still  worth  some  twenty  or  thirty 
pieces." 

"  You  seem  to  know  me,  sir,"  said  Peveril ;  "  and  if  so,  I  think  I  may  fairly  ask  you 
your  purpose  in  tlius  bearing  me  company,  and  the  meaning  of  all  this  rhapsody.  If  it 
be  mere  banter,  I  can  endure  it  within  proper  limit ;  altiiough  it  is  uncivil  on  the 
part  of  a  stranger.  If  you  have  any  fartlier  i)urpose,  speak  it  out  ;  I  am  not  to  be 
trifled  with." 

"  Good,  now,"  said  the  stranger,  laughing,  "  into  what  an  unprofitable  chafe  you  have 
put  yourself!  An  \\a\\9.\\  fuoruscito,  when  he  desires  a  parley  with  you,  takes  aim  from 
behind  a  wall,  with  his  long  gun,  and  prefaces  his  conference  with  Posso  tirare.     So 

*  There  is  no  more  odious  fe-itiirc  of  this  detestable  iilot  than  that  the  forsworn  witnesses  by  whose  ontlis  the  fraud  was 
supported,  elaimcd  a  sort  of  literary  interest  in  their  own  fabrications  by  publications  under  such  titles  as  the  following : 
"  A  narrative  and  impartial  discovery  of  the  horrid  Popish  Plot,  carried  on  for  burning  and  destroying  the  cities  of  London 
and  Westminster,  with  their  suburbs,  setting  forth  the  several  councils,  orders,  and  resolutions  of  the  Jesuits,  concerning 
the  same,  by  (a  person  so  and  so  named,)  lately  eng.-igcd  in  that  horrid  design,  and  one  of  the  Popish  committee  for  carrying 
on  such  fires." 

At  any  other  period,  it  would  have  appeared  equally  unjust  and  illegal  to  poison  the  public  mind  wit))  stuff  of  this  kind, 
before  liie  witnesses  had  made  their  depositions  in  open  court.  But  in  this  moment  of  frenzy,  every  thing  which  could 
confirm  the  existence  of  these  senseless  delusions,  was  eagerly  listened  to;  and  whatever  seemed  to  infer  doubt  of  the 
witnesses,  or  hesitation  concerning  the  existence  of  the  plot,  was  a  stifling,  strangling,  or  undervaluing  the  discover)*  of  tlic 
grand  conspiracy.    In  short,  as  expressed  by  Dryden, 

"  Twas  worse  than  plotting,  to  suspect  the  plot." 
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does  your  man-of-war  fire  a  gun  across  the  bows  of  a  Hansmogan  Indiaraan,  just  to  bring 
her  to ;  and  so  do  I  shew  Master  Julian  Pevcril,  that,  if  I  were  one  of  the  honourable 
society  of  witnesses  and  informers,  with  whom  his  imagination  has  associated  me  for 
these  two  hours  past,  he  is  as  much  within  my  danger  now,  as  what  he  is  ever  lilvely  to 
be."  Then,  suddenly  changing  his  tone  to  serious,  which  was  in  general  ironical,  he 
added,  "  Young  man,  when  the  pestilence  is  diffused  through  the  air  of  a  city,  it  is  in  vain 
men  would  avoid  the  disease,  by  seeking  solitude,  and  shunning  the  company  of  their 
feUow-sufferers." 

"In  what,  then,  consists  tlieir  safety?"  said  I'everil,  willing  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  drift  of  his  companion's  purpose. 

"  In  following  the  counsels  of  wise  physicians ;"  such  was  the  stranger's  answer. 

"  And  as  such,"  said  Peveril,  "you  ofl'er  me  your  advice  ?" 

"  Pardon  me,  young  man,"  said  the  stranger,  haughtily,  "  I  see  no  reason  I  shoukl 
do  so. — I  am  not,"  he  added,  in  his  former  tone,  "your  fee'd  physician  —  I  offer  no 
advice — I  only  say  it  would  be  wise  that  you  sought  it." 

"And  from  whom,  or  where,  can  I  obtain  it?"  said  Peveril.  "I  wander  in  this 
country,  like  one  in  a  dream  ;  so  much  a  few  months  have  changed  it.  Men  who 
formerly  occupied  themselves  with  their  own  affitirs,  are  now  swallowed  up  in  matters  of 
state  policy  ;  and  those  tremble  under  the  appreliension  of  some  strange  and  sudden  con- 
vulsion of  empire,  who  were  formerly  only  occupied  by  the  fear  of  going  to  bed  supperless. 
And  to  sum  up  the  matter,  I  meet  a  stranger,  apparently  well  ac(iuainted  with  my  name 
and  concerns,  who  first  attaches  himself  to  me,  whether  I  will  or  no  ;  and  then  refuses 
me  an  explanation  of  his  business,  while  he  menaces  me  with  the  strangest  accusations." 

"  Had  I  meant  sucli  infamy,"  said  the  stranger,  "  believe  me,  I  had  not  given  you  the 
thread  of  my  intrigue.  But  be  wise,  and  come  on  with  me.  There  is,  hard  by,  a  small 
inn,  where,  if  you  can  take  a  stranger's  warrant  for  it,  we  shall  sleep  in  perfect  security." 

"  Yet  you  yourself,"  said  Peveril,  "  but  now  were  anxious  to  avoid  observation  ;  and 
in  that  case,  how  can  you  protect  me?" 

"Pshaw!  I  did  but  silence  that  tattling  liuidhul}-,  in  the  way  in  which  such  people  are 
most  readily  hushed ;  and  for  Tophani,  and  liis  brace  of  night  owls,  they  must  hawk  at 
other  and  lesser  game  than  I  siiould  prove." 

Peveril  could  not  help  admiring  the  easy  and  confident  indifference  with  which  the 
stranger  seemed  to  assume  a  superiority  to  all  the  circumstances  of  danger  around  him  ; 
and  after  hastily  considering  the  matter  witli  himself,  came  to  the  resolution  to  keep 
company  with  him  for  this  night,  at  least ;  and  to  learn,  if  possible,  who  he  really  was, 
and  to  what  party  in  the  estate  he  was  attached.  The  boldness  and  freedom  of  his  talk 
seemed  almost  inconsistent  with  his  following  the  perilous,  though  at  that  time  the 
gainful,  trade  of  an  informer.  No  doubt,  such  persons  assumed  every  appearance  which 
could  insinuate  them  into  the  confidence  of  their  destined  victims ;  but  Julian  thought 
he  discovered  in  this  man's  manner,  a  wild  and  reckless  frankness,  which  he  could  not 
but  connect  with  the  idea  of  sincerity  in  the  present  case.  He  therefore  answered,  after 
a  moment's  recollection,  "  I  embrace  your  proposal,  sir ;  although,  by  doing  so,  I  am 
reposing  a  sudden,  and  perhaps  an  unwary,  confidence." 

"And  what  am  I,  then,  reposing  in  you  ?"  said  the  stranger.  "Is  not  our  confidence 
mutual  ?" 

"  No  ;  much  the  contrary.  I  know  nothing  of  you  whatever — you  have  named  me  ; 
and,  knowing  me  to  be  Julian  Peveril,  know  you  may  travel  with  me  in  perfect  security." 

"  The  devil  I  do  !"  answered  his  companion.  "  I  travel  in  the  same  security  as  with 
a  lighted  petard,  which  I  may  expect  to  explode  every  moment.  Are  you  not  the  son  of 
Peveril  of  the  Peak,  with  whose  name  Prelacy  and  Popery  are  so  closely  allied,  that  no 
old  woman  of  either  sex  in  Derbyshire  concludes  her  prayer  without  a  petition  to  be 
freed  from  all  three  ?     And  do  you  not  come  from  the  Popish   Countess  of  Derby, 
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bviiiiring,  for  nught  I  know,  a  wJiole  array  of  Miinxiiien  in  your  pocket,  with  full  coiii- 
plenient  of  arms,  ammunition,  baggage,  and  a  train  of  field  artillery?" 

"  It  is  not  very  likely  I  should  be  so  poorly  mounted,"  said  Julian,  laughing,  "  if  I  had 
such  a  weight  to  carry.  But  lead  on,  sir.  I  see  I  must  wait  for  your  confidence,  till 
you  think  proper  to  confer  it;  for  y-ou  are  already  so  well  acquainted  with  my  aflfairs, 
that  I  have  nothing  to  offer  you  in  exchange  for  it." 

'•  Alloni<,  then,"  said  his  companion  ;  "  give  your  horse  the  spur,  and  raise  the  curb 
rein,  lest  he  measure  the  ground  with  his  nose,  instead  of  his  paces.  We  are  not  now 
more  than  a  furlong  or  two  from  the  place  of  entertainment." 

Tiiey  mended  their  pace  accordingly,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  small  solitary  inn  which 
the  traveller  had  mentioned.  When  its  light  began  to  twinkle  before  them,  the  stranger, 
as  if  recollecting  something  he  had  forgotten,  "  By  the  way,  you  must  have  a  name  to 
pass  by ;  for  it  may  be  ill  travelling  under  your  own,  as  the  fellow  who  keeps  this 
iiouse  is  an  old  Cromwellian.  What  will  you  call  yourself  ? — My  name  is — for  the  present 
— Ganlosse." 

"  There  is  no  occasion  to  assume  a  name  at  all,"  answered  Julian.  "  I  do  not  incline 
to  use  a  borrowed  one,  especially  as  I  may  meet  with  some  one  who  knows  my  own." 

"  I  will  call  you  Julian,  then,"  said  Master  Ganlesse  ;  "  for  Peveril  will  smell,  in  the 
nostrils  of  mine  host,  of  idolatry,  conspiracy,  Smithfield  fagots,  fish  on  Fridays,  the 
murder  of  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  and  the  fire  of  purgatory." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  they  alighted  under  the  great  broad-branch'd  oak-tree,  that  served 
to  canopy  the  ale-bench,  which,  at  an  earlier  iiour,  had  groaned  under  the  weight  of  a 
frequent  conclave  of  rustic  politicians.  Ganlesse,  as  he  dismounted,  whistled  in  a  par- 
ticularly shrill  note,  and  was  answered  from  within  the  house.* 

•  It  will  be  afterwards  found,  that  in  the  supposed  Richard  Ganlesse,  is  fi.st  introduced  into  the  story  the  detestable 
Edward  Chrktian,  a  character  with  as  few  redeeming  good  qu,ilities  as  the  author's  too  prolific  pencil  has  ever  attempted  to 
draw.  He  is  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagination;  and  although  he  may  receive  some  dignity  of  character  from  his  talents, 
energy,  and  influence  over  others,  he  is,  in  other  respects,  a  moral  monster,  since  even  his  aflection  for  his  brother,  and 
resentment  of  his  death,  are  grounded  on  vindictive  feelings,  which  scruple  at  no  means,  even  the  foulest,  for  tlieir  gratifica- 
tion. The  author  will  be  readily  believed  when  he  affirms,  that  no  original  of  the  present  times,  or  those  which  preceded 
them,  has  given  the  outline  for  a  character  so  odious.  The  personage  is  a  mere  fancy  piece.  In  particular,  the  author 
disclaims  all  allusion  tu  a  gentleman  named  Edward  Christian,  who  actually  existed  during  those  troublesome  times,  was 
brother  of  William  Christian,  tlie  Dempster,  and  died  in  prison  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  With  this  unfortunate  gentleman  the 
character  in  the  novel  has  not  the  slightest  connection,  nor  do  the  incidents  of  their  lives  in  any  respect  agree.  There  existed, 
as  already  stated,  an  Edward  Christian  of  the  period,  who  was  capable  of  very  bad  things,  since  he  was  a  companion  and 
associate  of  the  robber  Thomas  Blood,  and  convicted  along  with  him  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  celebrated  Duke  of 
iluckingham.  This  character  was  probably  not  unlike  that  of  his  namesake  in  the  novel,  at  least  the  feats  ascribed  to  him 
are  liuud  atietia  a  Scatola  itudiis.  But  Mr.  Christian  of  Unwin,  if  there  existed  a  rogue  of  his  name  during  that  period  of 
general  corruption,  has  the  more  right  to  have  him  distinguished  from  his  unfortunate  relative,  who  died  in  prison  before  the 
period  mentioned. 
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He  was  a  fellow  in  a  peasant's  garb; 

Yet  one  could  censure  you  a  woodcock's  ca 

Like  any  courtier  at  the  ordinary. 

The  Obdi 


^'75'^^?)'*^  HE  person  who  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  little  inn  to  receive  Ganlesse,  as  we 
■i  V  'I  3'  ™''ntioned  in  our  last  chapter,  sung,  as  he  came  forward,  this  scrap  of  an  old 
'<  -'J\^--l  ballad,— 

''-'  *•'   -'  ^'    '  "  Good  even  to  you.  Diccon ; 

And  how  have  you  sped  ; 
Bring  you  the  bonny  bride 
To  banquet  and  bed  ?" 

Til  wliich  (Janics.se  answered,  in  the  same  tone  and  tune, — 

"  Content  thee,  kind  Kobin  ; 
He  need  little  care, 
WTio  brings  home  a  fat  buck 
Instead  of  a  hare." 

"  You  have  missed  your  blow,  then  ?"  said  the  other,  in  reply. 

"  I  tell  you  I  have  not,"  answered  Ganlesse  ;  "  but  you  will  think  of  nought  but  your 
own  thriving  occupation — May  the  plague  that  Iielongs  to  it  stick  to  it !  though  it  hath 
been  the  making  of  thee." 

"  A  man  must  live,  Diccon  Ganlesse,"  said  the  other. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Ganlesse,  "  bid  my  friend  welcome,  for  my  sake.  Ilast  thou  got 
any  su|)per  ?  " 

"  Reeking  like  a  sacrifice — Chaubert  has  done  his  best.     That  fellow  is  a  treasure  ! 
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give  him  a  farthing  candle,  and  he  will  cook  a  good  suppor  o\it  of  it. — Come  in,  sir.  My 
friend's  friend  is  welcome,  as  we  say  in  my  country." 

"  We  must  have  our  horses  looked  to  iirst,"  said  Peveril,  who  began  to  be  considerably 
uncertain  about  the  character  of  his  companions — "  that  done,  I  am  for  you." 

Ganlesse  gave  a  second  whistle ;  a  groom  appeared,  who  took  charge  of  both  tlieir 
horses,  and  they  themselves  entered  the  inn. 

The  ordinary  room  of  a  poor  inn  seemed  to  have  undergone  some  alterations,  to  render 
it  fit  for  company  of  a  higher  description.  There  were  a  beaufet,  a  couch,  and  one  or 
two  other  pieces  of  furniture,  of  a  style  inconsistent  with  the  appearance  of  the  place. 
The  tablecloth,  which  was  already  laid,  was  of  the  finest  damask  ;  and  the  spoons,  forks. 
&c.,  were  of  silver.  Peveril  looked  at  this  apparatus  with  some  surprise  ;  and  again 
turning  his  eyes  attentively  upon  his  travelling  companion,  Ganlesse,  he  could  not  help 
discovering,  (by  the  aid  of  imagination,  perhaps,)  that  though  insignificant  in  person, 
plain  in  features,  and  dressed  like  one  in  indigence,  there  lurked  still  about  his  person 
and  manners,  that  indefinable  ease  of  manner  which  belongs  only  to  men  of  birth  and 
quality,  or  to  tliose  who  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  frequenting  the  best  company.  His 
comjjanion,  whom  he  called  'Will  Smith,  althougii  tall  and  rather  good-looking,  besides 
being  much  better  dressed,  had  not,  nevertheless,  exactly  tiie  same  ease  of  demeanour;  and 
was  obliged  to  make  up  lor  the  want,  by  an  additional  projjortion  of  assurance.  Who  these 
two  persons  couhl  be,  Peveril  could  not  attempt  even  to  ibrm  a  guess.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  watch  their  manner  and  conversation. 

After  speaking  a  moment  in  whispers,  Smith  said  to  his  companion,  "  We  must  go 
look  after  our  nags  for  ten  minutes,  and  allow  Chaubert  to  do  his  office." 

"Will  not  he  appear,  and  minister  before  us,  then  ?"  said  Ganlesse. 

"  What !  he  ? — he  shift  a  trencher — he  hand  a  cup? — Xo,  you  forget  whom  you  speak 
of.  Sucli  an  order  were  enough  to  make  him  fall  on  his  own  sword — he  is  already  on 
tlie  borders  of  despair,  because  no  craw-fish  are  to  be  had." 

"  Alack-a-day !"  replied  Ganlesse.  "  Heaven  forbid  I  should  add  to  such  a  calamity! 
To  stable,  then,  and  see  we  how  our  steeds  eat  their  provender,  while  ours  is  getting  ready." 

They  adjourned  to  the  stable  accordingly,  which,  though  a  poor  one,  had  been  hastily 
supplied  with  whatever  was  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  four  excellent  horses; 
one  of  which,  that  from  which  Ganlesse  was  just  dismounted,  the  groom  we  have 
mentioned  was  cleaning  and  di-essing  by  the  light  of  a  iiuge  wax-candle. 

"  I  am  still  so  far  Catholic,"  said  Ganlesse,  laughing,  as  he  saw  tiiat  Peveril  noticed 
this  piece  of  extravagance.     "  My  horse  is  my  saint,  and  I  dedicate  a  candle  to  him." 

"  Without  asking  so  great  a  favour  for  mine,  wliich  I  see  standing  behind  yonder  old 
hen-coop,"  replied  Peveril,  "  I  will  at  least  relieve  him  of  his  saddle  and  bridle." 

"  Leave  him  to  the  lad  of  the  inn,"  said  Smith  ;  "  he  is  not  worthy  of  any  other 
person's  handling;  and  I  promise  you,  if  you  slip  a  single  buckle,  you  will  so  flavour  of 
that  stable  duty,  that  you  might  as  well  eat  roast-beef  as  ragouts,  for  any  relish  you  will 
liave  of  them." 

"I  love  roast-beef  as  well  as  ragouts,  at  any  time,"  said  Peveril,  adjusting  liiniself  to 
a  task  which  every  young  man  should  know  how  to  i)erforni  wlien  need  is;  "and  my 
horse,  though  it  be  but  a  sorry  jade,  will  champ  belter  on  hay  and  corn,  than  on  an 
iron  bit." 

AVliile  he  was  unsaddling  his  horse,  and  shaking  down  some  litter  for  the  poor  wearied 
animal,  he  heard  Smith  observe  to  Ganlesse, — "By  my  faith,  Dick,  thou  hast  fallen 
into  poor  Slender's  blunder;  missed  Anne  Page,  and  brought  us  a  great  lubberly  post- 
master's boy." 

"Hush,  he  will  hear  thee,"  answered  Ganlesse;  "there  are  reasons  for  all  things — it 
is  well  as  it  is.     But,  prithee,  tell  thy  fellow  to  help  the  young-ster." 

"Wliat!"   replied    Smith,   "d'ye   think    I    am    mad? — Ask    Tom    Beacon — Tom    of 
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Newmarket — Tom  of  ten  thousand,  to  touch  such  a  four-legged  brute  as  that? — Why, 
he  would  turn  me  away  on  the  spot — discard  me,  i'faith.  It  was  all  he  would  do  to  take 
in  hand  your  own,  my  good  friend;  and  if  you  consider  him  not  the  better,  you  are  like 
to  stand  groom  to  him  yourself  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  ■\Vill,"  answered  Ganlesse,  "  I  will  say  that  for  thee,  thou  hast  a  set  of  the 
most  useless,  scoundrelly,  insolent  vermin  about  tlice,  that  ever  eat  up  a  poor  gentleman's 
revenues." 

"  Useless?  I  deny  it,"  replied  Smith.  "  Every  one  of  my  fellows  does  something  or 
other  so  exquisitely,  that  it  were  sin  to  make  him  do  anything  else — it  is  your  jacks-of- 
all-trades  who  are  masters  of  none. — But  iiark  to  Chaubert's  signal.  The  coxcomb  is 
t wangling  it  on  the  lute,  to  tlie  tune  of  Eveillez-vouf,  belle  endormie. — Come,  Master 
What  d'ye  call,  [addressing  Peveril,]— get  ye  some  water,  and  wash  this  filthy  witness 
from  your  hand,  as  Betterton  says  in  the  play;  for  Chaubert's  cookery  is  like  Friar 
Bacon's  Head — time  is — time  was — time  will  soon  be  no  more." 

So  saying,  and  scarce  allowing  Julian  time  to  dip  his  hands  in  a  bucket,  and  dry  them 
on  a  horse  cloth,  he  hurried  him  from  the  stable  back  to  the  supper-chamber. 

Here  all  was  prepared  for  their  meal,  with  an  epicurean  delicacy,  which  rather  belonged 
to  the  saloon  of  a  palace,  than  tlie  cabin  in  which  it  was  displayed.  Four  dishes  of  silver, 
with  covers  of  the  same  metal,  smoked  on  the  table;  and  three  seats  were  placed  for  the 
company.  Beside  the  lower  end  of  the  board,  was  a  small  side-table,  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  what  is  now  called  a  dumb  waiter;  on  Avhich  several  flasks  reared  their  tall, 
stately,  and  swan-like  crests,  above  glasses  and  rummers.  Clean  covers  were  also  placed 
within  reach;  and  a  small  travelling-case  of  morocco,  hooped  with  silver,  displayed  a 
number  of  bottles,  containing  the  most  approved  sauces  that  culinary  ingenuity  had 
then  invented. 

Smith,  who  occupied  the  lower  seat,  and  seemed  to  act  as  president  of  the  feast, 
motioned  the  two  travellers  to  take  their  places  and  begin.  "  I  would  not  stay  a  grace- 
time,"  he  said,  "  to  save  a  whole  nation  from  perdition.  We  could  bring  no  chauffettes 
with  any  convenience;  and  even  Chaubert  is  nothing,  unless  his  dishes  are  tasted  in  the 
very  moment  of  projection.  Come,  uncover,  and  let  us  see  what  he  has  done  for  us. — 
Hum! — ha! — ay — squab-pigeons — wildfowl — young  chickens — venison  cutlets — and  a 
space  in  the  centre,  wet,  alas!  by  a  gentle  tear  from  Chaubert's  eye,  where  should  have 
been  the  sottpe  aii.c  ecrevisses.  The  zeal  of  that  poor  fellow  is  iU  repaid  by  his  paltry 
ten  louis  per  month." 

"  A  mere  trifle,"  said  Ganlesse;  "  but,  like  yourself,  Will,  he  serves  a  generous  master." 

The  repast  now  commenced;  and  Julian,  though  he  had  seen  his  young  friend  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  and  other  gallants,  aflect  a  considerable  degree  of  interest  and  skill  in  the 
science  of  the  kitchen,  and  was  not  himself  either  an  enemy  or  a  stranger  to  the 
pleasures  of  a  good  table,  found  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  he  was  a  mere  novice. 
Both  his  companions,  but  Smith  in  especial,  seemed  to  consider  that  they  were  now 
engaged  in  the  only  true  and  real  business  of  life;  and  weighed  all  its  minutia;  with  a 
proportional  degree  of  accuracy.  To  carve  the  morsel  in  the  most  delicate  manner — 
and  to  apportion  the  proper  seasoning  with  the  accuracy  of  the  chemist, — to  be  aware, 
exactly,  of  the  order  in  which  one  dish  should  succeed  another,  and  to  do  [)lentiful  justice 
to  all — was  a  minuteness  of  science  to  which  Julian  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  Smith 
accordingly  treated  him  as  a  mere  novice  in  epicurism,  cautioning  him  to  eat  his  soup 
before  the  bouiUi,  and  to  forget  the  Manx  custom  of  bolting  the  boiled  meat  before  the 
broth,  as  if  Cutlar  MacCulloch*  and  all  his  whingers  were  at  the  door.  Peveril  took 
the  hint  in  good  part,  and  the  entertainment  proceeded  with  animation. 

♦  This  alludes  to  a  singular  custom  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  who  used  of  old  to  eat  the 
sodden  meat  before  they  supped  the  broth,  lest,  it  is  said,  they  should  be  deprived  of  the  more  substantial  part  of  the  meal,  if 
they  waited  to  eat  it  at  the  second  course. 

They  account  for  this  anomaly  in  the  following  manner; — About  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Earl  of 
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At  length  Ganlesse  paused,  and  declared  the  supper  exquisite.  "  But,  my  friend 
Smith,"  he  added,  "are  your  wines  curious?  "When  you  brought  all  that  trash  of  phites 
and  trumpery  into  Derbyshire,  I  hope  you  did  not  leave  us  at  the  mercy  of  the  strong 
ale  of  tlie  sliire,  as  thick  and  muddy  as  the  scjuires  who  di'ink  it  ?" 

"  Did  I  not  know  that  you  were  to  meet  me,  Dick  Ganlesse?"  answered  tlieir  host. 
"And  can  you  suspect  me  of  such  an  omission?  It  is  true,  you  must  make  chami)agne 
and  claret  serve,  for  my  burgundy  would  not  bear  travelling.  But  if  you  have  a  fancy 
for  sherr}',  or  Vin  de  Cahors,  I  have  a  notion  Chaubert  and  Tom  Beacon  have  brought 
some  for  their  own  drinking." 

"  Perhaps  the  gentlemen  would  not  care  to  impart,"  said  Ganlesse. 

"Oh,  fie! — any  thing  in  the  way  of  civility,"  replied  Smith.  "They  are,  in  truth,  the 
best-natured  lads  alive,  when  treated  respectfully;  so  that  if  you  would  prefer " 

"By  no  means,"  said  Ganlesse — "a  glass  of  champagne  will  serve  in  a  scarcity  of 
better." 

"  The  cork  shall  start  obsequious  to  my  tlminb," 

said  Smith;  and  as  he  spoke,  he  untwisted  the  wire,  and  the  cork  struck  the  roof  of  the 
cabin.  Each  guest  took  a  large  rummer  glass  of  the  sparkling  beverage,  which  Peveril 
had  judgment  and  experience  enough  to  pronounce  exquisite. 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  sir,"  said  Smith;  "it  is  the  first  word  of  sense  you  have  spoken 
this  evening." 

"  AVisdom,  sir,"  replied  Peveril,  "is  like  the  best  ware  in  the  pedlar's  pack,  which  he 
never  produces  till  he  knows  his  customer." 

"  Sharp  as  mustard,"  returned  the  hon  vivatit ;  "  but  be  wise,  most  noble  pedlar,  and 
take  another  rummer  of  this  same  flask,  which  you  see  I  have  held  in  an  oblique  position 
for  your  service — not  permitting  it  to  retrograde  to  the  perpendicular.  Nay,  tiilie  it 
off  before  the  bubble  bursts  on  the  rim,  and  the  zest  is  gone." 

Derby,  being  a  fiery  young  chief,  fond  of  war  and  honour,  made  a  furious  inroad,  with  all  his  forces,  into  the  Stcwartrj-  of 
Kirkcudbright,  and  committed  great  ravages,  still  remembered  in  Manx  song.  Mr.  Train,  with  his  usual  kindness,  sent  me 
llic  following  literal  translation  of  the  verses  : 

"There  came  Thomas  Derby,  born  king,  *<0n  Scottisbmen  he  avenged  himself; 

He  it  was  who  wore  tlie  golden  crupper;  He  went  over  to  Kirkcudbright, 

There  was  not  one  lord  in  wide  England  itself,  Aiui  there  made  such  havoc  of  houses. 

With  so  many  vassals  as  he  had.  That  some  are  uninhabitable  to  this  day. 

"  Was  not  that  fair  in  a  youth, 
To  avenge  himself  on  his  foe  while  he  was  so  young. 
Before  his  beard  had  grown  around  his  uiouth, 
And  to  bring  home  his  men  in  safety?" 
This  incursion  of  the  Earl  with  the  golden  crupper  was  severely  revenged.     The  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  MacCuUoch, 
a  clan  then  and  now  powerful  in  Galloway,  had  at  their  head,  at  the  time,  a  chief  of  courage  and  actiWty,  named  Cutlar 
MacCuUoch.     He  was  an  excellent  seaman,  and  speedily  equipped  a  predatory  flotilla,  with  which  he  made  repeated 
descents  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  dominions  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  carrying  off  all  that  was  not,  in  the 
border  phrase,  too  hot  or  too  heavy. 

Tlie  following  is  the  deposition  of  John  Machariotic  concerning  the  losses  he  had  suffered  by  this  sea-king  and  his  Galloway 
men.  It  is  dated  at  Peel  Castle:— "  Taken  by  Collard  MacCulloch  and  his  men  by  wrongous  spoliation,  Twa box  beddes  and 
aykin  hordes,  i  c  lathe,  a  feder  bouster,  a  cote  of  Mailzie,  a  mete  burde,  two  kystis,  five  barrels,  a  gyle-fat.  xx  pipes,  twa 
gunys,  three  bolls  of  malt,  a  querne  of  rosate  of  vi  stane,  certain  petes,  [peats,]  extending  to  i  c  load,  viii  bolls  of  threschit 
corn,  xii  unthraschin,  and  xl  knowte." — Cuallerson,  p.  47,  edit.   London,  JG.')3. 

This  active  rover  rendered  his  name  so  formidable,  that  the  custom  of  eating  the  meat  before  the  broth  was  introduced  by 
tJie  islanders  whose  festivals  he  often  interrupted.    They  also  remembered  liim  in  their  prayers  and  graces ;  as, 
"God  keep  the  house  and  all  within, 
From  Cut  MacCulloch  and  his  kin ; " 


i  I  have  heard  it  recited. 


m,  and  the  sheep,  and  the  bullock, 
and  from  Cutlar  MacCulloch." 


It  is  said  to  have  chanced,  as  the  master  of  the  house  had  uttered  one  of  these  popular  benisons,  that  Cutlar  in  persor 
titurcd  the  habitation  with  this  reply  : 

"  Gudeman,  gudeman,  ye  pray  too  late, 
MacCulloch's  ships  are  at  the  Yaite." 

The  Yaile  is  a  well-known  landing  place  on  the  north  side  of  the  isle  of  Man. 

This  redoubted  corsair  is,  I  believe,  now  represented  by  the  chief  of  the  name,  James  MacCulloch,  Esq.  of  Ardwall,  tht 
uthor's  friend  and  near  connection. 
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"  You  do  me  honour,  sir,"  said  Peveril,  taking  the  second  glass.  "  I  wish  you  a  bett(!r 
office  than  that  of  my  cup-bearer." 

"  You  cannot  wish  AVill  .Smith  one  more  congenial  to  his  nature,"  said  Ganlessc. 
"Others  have  a  selfish  deliglit  in  the  objects  of  sense.  Will  thrives,  and  is  happy  by 
imparting  them  to  his  friends." 

"  Better  help  men  to  pleasures  than  to  paius,  Master  Ganlesse,"  answered  Smitli, 
somewhat  angrily. 

"  Nay,  wrath  tliee  not,  AVill,"  said  Ganlesse;  "and  speak  no  words  in  haste,  lest  you 
may  have  cause  to  repent  at  leisure.  Do  I  blame  thy  social  concern  for  the  pleasures  of 
otliers?  Why,  man,  thou  dost  therein  most  philosophically  multiply  thine  own.  A  man 
has  but  one  throat,  and  can  but  eat,  with  his  best  efforts,  some  five  or  six  times  a-day; 
but  thou  dinest  with  every  friend  that  cuts  up  a  capon,  and  art  quaffing  wine  in  other 
men's  gullets,  from  morning  to  niglit — et  aic  de  Cfpferis." 

"Friend  Ganlesse,"  returned  Smith,  "I  prithee  beware — thou  knowest  I  can  cut 
gullets  as  well  as  tickle  them." 

"  Ay,  AVill,"  answered  Ganlesse,  carelessly  ;  "  I  think  I  have  seen  thee  wave  thy 
wlunyard  at  the  throat  of  a  Hogan-!Mogan — a  Netherlandish  'weasaud,  which  expanded 
only  on  thy  natural  and  mortal  objects  of  aversion, — Dutch  cheese,  rye-bread,  pickled 
herring,  onions,  and  Geneva." 

"For  pity's  sake,  forbear  the  description!"  said  Smith;  "thy  words  overpower  the 
perfumes,  and  flavour  the  apartment  like  a  dish  of  salmagundi ! " 

"  But  for  an  epiglottis  like  mine,"  continued  Ganlesse,  "  down  which  the  most  delicate 
morsels  are  washed  by  such  claret  as  thou  art  now  pouring  out,  thou  couldst  not,  in  thy 
bitterest  mood,  wish  a  worse  fate  than  to  be  necklaced  somewhat  tight  by  a  pair  of 
white  arms." 

"  By  a  tenpenny  cord,"  answered  Smith;  "  but  not  till  you  were  dead;  that  thereafter 
you  be  presently  embowelled,  you  being  yet  alive;  that  your  head  be  then  severed  from 
your  body,  and  your  body  divided  into  quarters,  to  be  disposed  of  at  his  Majesty's 
l)leasure. — How  like  you  that.  Master  Richard  Ganlesse?" 

"  E'en  as  you  like  tlie  thoughts  of  dining  on  bran-bread  and  milk-porridge — an 
extremity  which  you  trust  never  to  be  reduced  to.  But  all  this  shall  not  prevent  me 
from  pledging  you  in  a  cup  of  sound  claret." 

As  the  claret  circulated,  the  glee  of  the  company  increased  ;  and  Smith,  placing  the 
dishes  which  had  been  made  use  of  upon  the  side  table,  stamped  with  his  foot  on  the 
floor,  and  the  table  sinking  down  a  trap,  again  rose,  loaded  with  olives,  sliced  neat's 
tongue,  caviare,  and  other  provocatives  for  the  circulation  of  the  bottle. 

"  Why,  AVill,"  said  Ganlesse,  "  thou  art  a  more  complete  mechanist  than  I  suspected  ; 
tliou  hast  brought  thy  scene-shifting  inventions  to  Derbyshire  in  marvellously  short  time." 

"  A  rope  and  pullies  can  be  easily  come  by,"  answered  Will;  "  and  with  a  saw  and  a 
plane,  I  can  manage  that  business  in  half  a  day.  I  love  that  knack  of  clean  and  secret 
conveyance — thou  knowest  it  was  the  foundation  of  my  fortunes." 

"  It  may  be  the  wreck  of  them  too.  Will,"  replied  his  friend. 

"  True,  Diccon,"  answered  Will;  "but,  diitn  vivimus,  vivamus, — that  is  my  motto;  and 
therewith  I  present  you  a  brimmer  to  the  health  of  the  fair  lady  you  wot  of." 

"  Let  it  come,  AVill,"  replied  his  friend;  and  the  flask  circulated  briskly  from  hand  to  hand. 

Julian  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  seem  a  check  on  their  festivity,  as  he  hoped  in  its 
progress  something  might  occur  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  character  and  purposes  of 
his  companions.  But  he  watched  them  in  vain.  Their  conversation  was  animated  and 
li\ely,  and  often  bore  reference  to  the  literature  of  the  period,  in  which  the  elder  seemed 
])articularly  well  skilled.  They  also  talked  freely  of  the  Court,  and  of  that  numerous 
class  of  gallants  who  were  then  described  as  "men  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  town;"  and 
to  which  it  seemed  probable  they  themselves  appertained. 
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At  length  the  universal  topic  of  the  Popish  Plot  was  started;  upon  which  Ganlesse 
and  Smith  seemed  to  entertain  the  most  opposite  opinions.  Ganlesse,  if  he  did  not 
maintain  the  authority  of  Gates  in  its  utmost  extent,  contended,  that  at  least  it  was  con- 
firmed in  a  great  measure  by  the  murder  of  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  and  the  letters 
written  by  Coleman  to  the  confessor  of  the  French  King.* 


AVith  much  more  noise,  and  less  power  of  reasoning,  Will  Smith  hesitated  not  to 
ridicule  and  run  down  the  whole  discovery,  as  one  of  the  wildest  and  most  causeless 
alarms  which  had  ever  been  sounded  in  the  ears  of  a  credulous  public.  "  I  shall  never 
forget,"  he  said,  "  Sir  Godfrey*s  most  original  funeral.  Two  bouncing  parsons,  well 
armed  with  sword  and  pistol,  mounted  the  pulpit,  to  secure  the  third  fellow  who  preached 
from  being  murdered  in  the  face  of  the  congregation.  Three  parsons  in  one  pulpit — 
three  suns  in  one  hemisphere — no  wonder  men  stood  aghast  at  such  a  prodigy."  f 

"  AYhat  then.  Will,"  answered  his  companion,  "you  are  one  of  those  who  think  the 
good  knight  murdered  himself,  in  order  to  give  credit  to  the  Plot  ?" 

*  The  unfortunate  Coleman,  executed  for  the  Popish  Plot,  was  secretary  to  the  late  Duchess  of  York,  and  had  been  a 
correspondent  of  the  French  King's  confessor,  Pere  la  Chaise.  Their  corresiiondence  was  seized,  and  although  the  pajMjrs 
contained  nothing  to  confirm  tlie  monstrous  fictions  of  the  accusers,  yet  there  was  a  great  deal  to  shew  that  he  and  other 
zealous  Catliolics  anxiously  sought  for  and  desired  to  find  the  means  to  bring  back  England  to  the  faith  of  Ri>mc.  "  It  is 
certain,"  says  Hume,  "  that  the  restless  and  enteri>rising  spirit  of  the  Catjiolic  Church,  particularly  of  the  Jesuits,  merits 
attention,  and  is  in  some  degree  dangerous  to  every  other  communion.  Such  zeal  of  proselytism  actuates  tJiat  sect,  tJiat  its 
missionaries  have  iienetrated  into  every  region  of  the  globe,  and  in  one  sense  there  is  a  Popish  plot  continually  carrying  on 
against  all  states,  Protestant,  Pagan,  and  Mahometan." — History  of  Engtaud,  vol.  vii.  p.  72,  edit.  1 79/. 

f  Tliis  solemnity  is  specially  mentioned  by  North..  "  The  crowd  was  prodigious,  both  at  the  procession  and  in  and  about 
the  church,  and  1:0  heated,  that  any  thing  called  Papist,  were  it  a  cat  or  a  dog,  had  probably  gone  to  pieces  in  a  moment.  The 
Catholics  all  kept  close  in  their  houses  and  lodgings,  thinking  it  a  good  compensation  to  be  safe  there,  so  far  were  they  from 
acting  violently  at  that  time.  But  there  was  all  that  which  upheld  among  the  common  people  an  artificial  fright,  so  that 
ever>' one  almost  fancied  a  Popish  knife  just  at  his  throat;  and  at  the  sermon,  beside  the  preacher,  two  thumping  divines 
stood  upright  in  the  pulpit,  to  guard  him  from  being  killed,  while  he  was  preaching,  by  the  Papists.  I  did  not  sec  this 
spectre,  but  was  credibly  told  by  some  that  allirmcd  that  they  did  sec  it,  and  1  never  met  with  any  that  did  contradict  it. 
A  most  portentous  spectacle,  sure,  three  persons  in  one  pulpit  I  Enough  of  itself,  on  a  less  occasion,  to  excite  terror  in  the 
audience.  The  like,  I  guess,  was  never  seen  before,  and  probably  will  never  be  seen  again;  and  it  had  not  been  so  now,  us 
is  most  evident,  but  for  some  stratagem  founded  upon  the  impetuosity  of  the  mob." — Examen,  p  104. 

It  may  be,  however,  remarked,  thai  the  singular  circumstance  of  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  tlie  justice  before  whom  Gates 
had  made  his  deposition,  being  foimd  murdered,  was  the  incident  upon  wliich  most  men  relied  as  complete  proof  of  Uic 
existence  of  the  plot.  As  he  was  believed  to  have  lost  his  life  by  the  Papists,  for  having  taken  Gates's  deposition,  the  panic 
spread  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  every  species  of  horror  xvas  apprehended— every  report,  the  more  absurd  Uie  better, 
eagerly  listened  to  and  believed.  Whether  tliis  unfortunate  gentleman  lusthislifeby  Papist  or  Protestant,  by  private  enemies, 
or  by  his  own  hand,  (for  he  was  atow-spiritcd  and  melancholy  man,)will  jirobably  never  be  discovered. 
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"  By  my  faith,  not  I,"  said  the  other  ;  "  but  some  true  blue  Protestant  might  do  the 
job  for  him,  in  order  to  give  the  thing  a  better  colour. — I  will  be  judged  by  our  silent 
friend,  whether  that  be  not  the  most  feasible  solution  of  the  whole/' 

'•  I  pray  you,  pardon  me,  gentlemen,"  said  Julian  ;  "  I  am  but  just  landed  in  England, 
and  am  a  stranger  to  the  particular  circumstances  which  have  thrown  the  nation  into 
such  a  ferment.  It  would  be  tlic  highest  degree  of  assurance  in  me  to  give  my  opinion 
betwixt  gentlemen  who  argue  the  matter  so  ably ;  beside.?,  to  say  truth,  I  confess 
weariness — your  wine  is  more  potent  than  I  e.xpeetcd,  or  I  have  drank  more  of  it  than 
I  meant  to  do." 

"  Nay,  if  an  hour's  nap  will  refresh  you,"  said  the  elder  of  the  strangers,  "  make  no 
ceremony  with  us.  Y'our  bed — all  we  can  offer  as  such — is  that  old-fashioned  Dutch- 
built  sofa,  as  the  last  new  phrase  calls  it.  We  shall  be  early  stirrers  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  And  that  we  may  be  so,"  said  Smith,  "  I  propose  that  we  do  sit  up  all  this  night — 
I  hate  lying  rough,  and  detest  a  pallet-bed.  So  have  at  another  flask,  and  the  newest 
lampoon  to  help  it  out — 

Now  a  plague  of  their  votes 
Upon  Papists  and  Plots, 
And  be  d— d  Doctor  Gates. 

Tol  de  rol.'  " 

"  Xay,  but  our  Puritanic  host,"  said  Ganlesse. 

"  I  have  him  in  my  pocket,  man — his  eyes,  ears,  nose,  and  tongue,"  answered  his  boon 
companion,  "  are  all  in  my  possession." 

"  In  that  case,  when  you  give  him  back  his  eyes  and  nose,  I  pray  you  keep  his  ears 
and  tongue,"  answered  Ganlesse.  "  Seeing  and  smelling  are  organs  sufficient  for  such  a 
knave — to  hear  and  tell  are  things  he  should  have  no  manner  of  pretensions  to." 

"  I  grant  you  it  were  well  done,"  answered  Smith  ;  "  but  it  were  a  robbing  of  the 
hangman  and  the  pillory  ;  and  I  am  an  honest  fellow,  who  would  give  Dun*  and  the 
devil  his  due.      So, 

'  All  joy  to  great  Caesar, 
Long  life,  love,  and  pleasure; 
May  the  King  live  for  ever, 

'Tis  no  matter  for  us,  boys.'" 

While  this  Bacchanalian  scene  proceeded,  Julian  had  wrapt  himself  closely  in  his 
cloak,  and  stretched  himself  on  the  couch  which  they  had  shewn  to  him.  He  looked 
towards  the  table  he  had  left— the  tapers  seemed  to  become  hazy  and  dim  as  he  gazed  — 
he  heard  the  sound  of  voices,  but  they  ceased  to  convey  any  impression  to  his  under- 
standing ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  he  was  faster  asleep  than  he  had  ever  been  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  life. 


Dun  was  the  hangman  of  the  day  at  Tyburn.     He  was 
same  who  dropped  the  axe  upon  Charles  I .,  though  othi 


of  Gregory  Brunden,  who  was  b 
ispected  of  being  the  actual  regit 


,-"te- 


The  Gordon  then  his  bugle  blew, 

And  said,  awa,  awa; 
The  House  of  Rhodes  is  all  on  flame, 

1  bauld  it  time  to  ga*. 


t^'ICe'^'jIIEX  Julian  awaked  the  next  morning,  all  was  still  and  vacant  in  the  apart- 
\'  IK'-f-    "i*-'"*-     The  rising  sun,  which  shone  through  the  half-closed  shutters,  shewed 

(V'tA^^i    some  relics  of  tiie  last  night's  banquet,  which   his  confused   and  throbbing 

fjf3iisl-S^    head  assured  him  had  been  carried  into  a  debaiu-h. 

Without  being  much  t^f  a  boon  companion,  Julian,  like  other  young  men  of  the  time, 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  shunning  wine,  which  was  then  used  in  considerable  quantities ; 
and  he  could  not  help  being  surprised,  that  the  few  cups  he  had  drank  over  night  had 
produced  on  his  frame  the  etfects  of  excess.  He  rose  up,  adjusted  his  dress,  and  sought 
in  the  apartment  for  water  to  perform  his  morning  ablutions,  but  without  success.  Wine 
there  was  on  the  table ;  and  beside  it  one  stool  stood,  and  another  lay,  as  if  thrown  down 
in  the  heedless  riot  of  the  evening.  "  Surely,"  he  thought  to  liimself,  "  the  wine  must 
have  been  very  powerful,  which  rendered  me  insensible  to  the  noise  my  companions 
must  have  made  ere  they  finished  their  carouse." 

Witli  momentary  suspicion  he  examined  his  weapons,  and  the  packet  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Countess,  and  kept  in  a  secret  pocket  of  his  upper  coat,  bound  close 
about  his  person.  All  was  safe ;  and  the  very  operation  reminded  him  of  the  duties 
which  lay  before  him.  He  left  the  apartment  wliere  they  had  supped,  and  went  into 
another,  wretched  enough,  where,  in  a  truckle-bed,  were  stretched  two  bodies,  covered 
with  a  rug,  the  heads  belonging  to  which  were  amicably  deposited  upon  the  same  truss 
of  hay.  The  one  was  the  black  shock-head  of  the  groom  ;  the  other,  graci'd  with  a  long 
thrum  nightcap,  shewed  a  grizzled  pate,  aud  a  grave  caricatured  countenance,  which  the 
hook-nose  and  lantern-jaws  proclaimed  to  belong  to  the  Gallic  minister  of  good  cheer, 
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whose  praises  he  had  heard  sung  forth  on  the  preceding  evening.  These  worthies 
seemed  to  have  slumbered  in  the  arms  of  Bacchus  as  well  as  of  Morpheus,  for  there 
were  broken  flasks  on  the  floor ;  and  their  deep  snoring  alone  shewed  that  thej' were 
alive. 

Bent  upon  resuming  his  journey,  as  duty  and  expedience  alike  dictated,  Julian  next 
descended  the  trap-stair,  and  essayed  a  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps.  It  was  fastened 
within.  He  called  — no  answer  was  returned.  It  must  be,  he  thought,  the  apartment  of 
the  revellers,  now  probably  sleeping  as  soundly  as  their  dependants  still  slumbered,  and 
as  he  himself  had  done  a  few  minutes  before.  Should  he  awake  them  ? — To  what 
purpose  ?  They  were  men  with  whom  accident  had  involved  hira  against  his  own  will ; 
and  situated  as  he  was,  he  thought  it  wise  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  breaking 
off  from  society,  which  was  suspicious,  and  might  be  perilous.  Ruminating  thus,  he 
essayed  another  door,  whicli  admitted  him  to  a  bedroom,  where  lay  another  harmonious 
slumberer.  The  mean  utensils,  pewter  measures,  empty  cans  and  casks,  with  which  this 
room  was  lumbered,  proclaimed  it  tliat  of  the  host,  who  slept  surrounded  by  his  pro- 
fessional implements  of  hospitality  and  stock  in  trade. 

This  discovery  relieved  Peveril  from  some  delicate  embarrassment  which  he  had 
formerly  entertained.  He  put  upon  the  table  a  piece  of  money,  sufficient,  as  he  j\idged, 
to  pay  his  share  of  the  preceding  night's  reckoning  ;  not  earing  to  be  indebted  for  his 
entertainment  to  the  strangers,  whom  he  was  leaving  without  the  formality  of  an  adieu. 

His  conscience  cleared  of  this  gentleman-like  scruple,  Peveril  proceeded  with  a  light 
heart,  though  somewhat  a  dizzy  head,  to  the  stable,  which  he  easily  recognized  among  a 
few  other  paltry  out-houses.  His  horse,  refreshed  with  rest,  and  perhaps  not  unmindful 
of  his  services  the  evening  before,  neighed  as  his  master  entered  the  stable  ;  and  Peveril 
accepted  the  sonnd  as  an  omen  of  a  prosperous  journey.  He  paid  the  augury  with  a 
sieveful  of  corn  ;  and,  while  his  palfrey  profited  by  his  attention,  walked  into  the  fresh 
air  to  cool  his  heated  blood,  and  consider  what  course  he  shoidd  pursue  in  order  to  reach 
the  Castle  of  Martindale  before  sunset.  His  acquaintance  with  the  country  in  general, 
gave  him  confidence  that  he  could  not  have  greatly  deviated  from  the  nearest  road  ;  and 
with  his  horse  in  good  condition,  he  conceived  he  might  easily  reach  Martindale  before 
nightfall. 

Plaving  adjusted  his  route  in  his  mind,  he  returned  into  the  stable  to  prepare  his  steed 
for  the  journey,  and  soon  led  him  into  the  ruinous  court-yard  of  the  inn,  bridled,  saddled, 
and  rer.dy  to  be  mounted.  But,  as  Peveril's  hand  was  upon  the  mane,  and  his  left  foot 
in  the  stirrup,  a  hand  touched  his  cloak,  and  the  voice  of  Ganlesse  said,  "  AVhat,  Master 
Peveril,  is  this  your  foreign  breeding  ?  or  have  you  learned  in  France  to  take  French 
leave  of  your  friends  ?  " 

Julian  started  like  a  guilty  thing,  although  a  moment's  reflection  assured  him  that  he 
was  neither  wrong  nor  in  danger.  "I  cared  not  to  disturb  you,"  he  said,  "although 
I  did  come  as  fiir  as  the  door  of  your  chamber.  I  supposed  your  friend  and  you  might 
require,  after  our  last  night's  revel,  rather  sleep  than  ceremony.  I  left  my  own  bed, 
though  a  rough  one,  with  more  reluctance  than  usual;  and  as  my  occasions  oblige  me 
to  be  an  early  traveller,  I  thought  it  best  to  depart  without  leave-taking.  I  have  left  a 
token  for  mine  host,  on  the  table  of  his  apartment." 

"  It  was  unnecessary,"  said  Ganlesse  ;  "  the  rascal  is  already  overpaid. — But  are  you 
not  rather  premature  in  your  purpose  of  departing  ?  My  mind  tells  me  that  Master 
Julian  Peveril  had  better  proceed  with  me  to  London,  than  turn  aside  for  any  purpose 
whatever.  You  may  see  already,  that  I  am  no  ordinary  person,  but  a  master-spirit  of 
tlie  time.  For  the  cuckoo  I  travel  with,  and  whom  I  indulge  in  his  prodigal  follies,  he 
also  has  his  uses.  But  you  are  of  a  different  cast ;  and  I  not  only  would  serve  you,  but 
even  wish  you  to  be  my  own." 

Julian  gazed  on  this  singular  person  when  he  spoke.     We  have  already  said  his  figure 
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was  mean  and  slight,  with  very  ordinary  and  unmarked  features,  unless  we  were  to  dis- 
tinguish the  lightnings  of  a  keen  gray  eye,  which  corresponded,  in  its  careless  and  prideful 
glance,  with  the  haughty  superiority  which  the  stranger  assumed  in  liis  conversation.  It 
was  not  till  after  a  momentary  pause,  that  Julian  replied,  "  Can  you  wonder,  sir,  that  in 
my  circumstances — if  they  are  indeed  known  to  you  so  well  as  they  seem — I  should 
decline  unnecessary  confidence  on  the  affairs  of  moment  which  have  called  me  hither, 
or  refuse  the  company  of  a  stranger,  who  assigns  no  reason  for  desiring  mine  ?" 

"  Be  it  as  you  list,  young  man,"  answered  Ganlesse  ;  "  only  remember  hereafter,  you 
had  a  fair  offer — it  is  not  every  one  to  wliom  1  would  have  made  it.  If  we  should  meet 
hereafter,  on  other,  and  on  worse  terms,  impute  it  to  yourself  and  not  to  me." 

"  I  understand  not  your  threat,"  answered  Peveril,  "  if  a  threat  be  indeed  implied. 
I  have  done  no  evil — I  feel  no  apprehension — and  I  cannot,  in  common  sense,  conceive 
why  I  should  suffer  for  refusing  my  confidence  to  a  stranger,  who  seems  to  require  that 
I  should  submit  me  blindfold  to  his  guidance." 

"Farewell,  then.  Sir  Julian  of  the  Peak,— that  may  soon  be,"  said  the  stranger, 
removing  the  hand  which  he  had  as  yet  left  carelessly  on  the  horse's  bridle. 

"How  mean  you  by  that  phrase?"  said  Julian  ;  "and  why  apjjly  such  a  title  to  me?" 

The  stranger  smiled,  and  only  answered,  "  Here  our  conference  ends.  The  way  is 
before  you.  You  will  find  it  longer  and  rougher  than  that  by  which  I  would  have 
guided  you." 

So  saying,  Ganlesse  turned  his  back  and  walked  toward  the  house.  On  the  threshold 
he  turned  about  once  more,  and  seeing  that  Peveril  had  not  yet  moved  from  the  spot,  he 
again  smiled  and  beckoned  to  him  ;  but  Julian,  recalled  by  that  sign  to  recollection, 
spurred  his  horse  and  set  forward  on  his  journey. 

It  was  not  long  ere  his  local  acquaintance  with  the  country  enabled  him  to  regain  the 
road  to  Slartindale,  from  which  he  had  diverged  on  the  i)receding  evening  for  about  two 
miles.  But  the  roads,  or  rather  tiie  paths,  of  this  wild  country,  so  mucli  satirized  by 
their  native  poet.  Cotton,  were  so  complicated  in  some  places,  so  difficult  to  be  traced  in 
others,  and  so  unfit  for  hasty  travelling  in  almost  all,  tliat,  in  spite  of  Julian's  utmost 
exertions,  and  though  he  made  no  longer  delay  upon  tlie  journey  tlian  was  necessary  to 
bait  his  horse  at  a  small  hamlet  through  which  he  passed  at  noon,  it  was  niglitfall  ere  he 
reached  an  eminence,  from  which,  an  hour  sooner,  the  battlements  of  Martindale  Castle 
would  have  been  visible ;  and  where,  when  they  were  hid  in  night,  their  situation  was 
indicated  by  a  light  constantly  maintained  in  a  lofty  tower,  called  tiie  Warder's  Turret  ; 
and  whicli  domestic  beacon  had  aaiuired,  through  all  the  neighbourhood,  the  name  of 
Peveril's  Pole-star. 

This  was  regularly  kindled  at  curfew  toll,  and  supplied  with  as  much  wood  and 
charcoal  as  maintained  the  light  till  sunrise ;  and  at  no  period  was  the  ceremonial 
omitted,  saving  during  tlie  space  intervening  between  the  deatli  of  a  Lord  of  the  Castle 
and  his  interment.  When  this  last  event  had  taken  place,  the  nightly  beacon  was 
rekindled  with  some  ceremony,  and  continued  till  fate  called  the  successor  to  .sleep  with 
his  fathers.  It  is  not  known  from  what  circumstance  the  practice  of  maintaining  this 
light  originally  sprung.  Tradition  spoke  of  it  doubtfully.  Some  thought  it  was  the 
signal  of  general  hospitality,  which,  in  ancient  times,  guided  the  wandering  knight,  or 
tlie  weary  pilgrim,  to  rest  and  refreshment.  Others  spoke  of  it  as  a  "  love-liglited 
watehfire,"  by  which  the  provident  anxiety  of  a  former  lady  of  IMartindale  guided  her 
husband  homeward  through  the  terrors  of  a  midnight  storm.  The  less  favourable 
construction  of  unfriendly  neighbours  of  the  dissenting  persuasion,  ascribed  the  origin 
and  continuance  of  this  practice,  to  the  assuming  pride  of  the  family  of  Peveril,  who 
thereby  chose  to  intimate  their  ancient  suzerainte  over  the  whole  country,  in  the  manner 
of  the  admiral,  who  carries  the  lantern  in  the  poop,  for  the  guidance  of  the  fleet.  And 
in  the  former  times,  our  old  fi-iend,  Master  Solsgrace,  dealt  from  the  pul]>it  many  a  hard 
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hit  against  Sir  GeoflVey,  as  he  that  had  raised  his  horn,  and  set  up  his  candlestick  on 
high.  Certain  it  is,  that  all  the  Peverils,  from  father  to  son,  had  been  especially 
attentive  to  the  maintenance  of  this  cnstoni,  as  something  intimately  connected  with  the 
dignity  of  their  family  ;  and  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Geofirey,  the  observance  was  not  likely 
to  be  omitted. 

Accordinglj',  the  polar-star  of  Peveril  had  continued  to  beam  more  or  less  brightly 
during  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Civil  "War ;  and  glimmered,  however  faintly,  during 
the  subsequent  period  of  Sir  Geoffrey's  depression.  But  he  was  often  heard  to  say,  and 
sometimes  to  swear,  that  while  there  was  a  perch  of  woodland  left  to  the  estate,  the  old 
beacon-grate  should  not  lack  replenishing.  All  this  his  son  Julian  well  knew;  and 
therefore  it  was  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  surprise  and  anxiety,  that,  looking  in  the 
direction  of  the  Castle,  he  perceived  that  the  light  was  not  visible.  He  baited — rubbed 
his  eyes — shifted  his  position  —  and  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  persuade  himself  that  he 
had  mistaken  the  point  from  which  the  polar-star  of  his  house  was  visible,  or  that  some 
newly  intervening  obstacle,  the  growth  of  a  plantation,  perhaps,  or  the  erection  of  some 
building,  intercepted  the  light  of  the  beacon.  But  a  moment's  reflection  assured  him, 
that  from  the  high  and  free  situation  which  Martindale  Castle  bore  in  reference  to  the 
surrounding  country,  this  could  not  have  taken  place  ;  and  the  inference  necessarily 
forced  itself  upon  his  mind,  that  Sir  Geoffrey,  his  father,  was  either  deceased,  or  that 
the  family  must  have  been  disturbed  by  some  strange  calaniitj',  under  the  pressure  of 
which,  their  wonted  custom  and  solemn  usage  had  been  neglected. 

Under  the  influence  of  undefinable  apprehension,  young  Peveril  now  struck  the  spurs 
into  his  jaded  steed,  and  forcing  him  down  the  broken  and  steep  path,  at  a  pace  which 
set  safety  at  defiance,  be  arrived  at  the  village  of  Martindale-Moultrassie,  eagerly  desirous 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  ominous  eclipse.  The  street,  through  which  his  tired  horse 
paced  slow  and  reluctantly,  was  now  deserted  and  empty;  and  scarcely  a  candle  twinkled 
from  a  casement,  except  from  the  latticed  window  of  the  little  inn,  called  the  Peveril 
Arras,  from  which  a  broad  light  shone,  and  several  voices  were  heard  in  rude  festivity. 

Before  the  door  of  this  inn,  the  jaded  palfrey,  guided  by  the  instinct  or  experience 
which  makes  a  hackney  well  acquainted  with  the  outside  of  a  house  of  entertainment, 
made  so  sudden  and  determined  a  pause,  that,  notwithstanding  his  haste,  the  rider 
thought  it  best  to  dismount,  expecting  to  be  readily  supplied  with  a  fresh  horse  by 
Roger  Raine,  the  landlord,  the  ancient  dependant  of  his  family.  He  also  wished  to 
relieve  his  anxiety,  by  inquiring  concerning  the  state  of  things  at  the  Castle,  when  be 
was  surprised  to  hear,  bursting  from  the  tap-room  of  the  loyal  old  host,  a  well-known 
song  of  the  Commonwealth  time,  which  some  puritanical  wag  had  written  in  reprehension 
of  the  Cavaliers,  and  their  dissolute  courses,  and  in  which  his  father  came  in  for  a  lash 
of  the  satirist. 

*'  Yc  thought  in  the  world  there  was  uo  power  to  tame  ye, 
So  you  tippled  and  drabb'd  till  the  saints  overcame  ye; 
*  Forsooth,'  and  '  Ne'er  stir/  sir,  have  vanquished  '  G —  d — n  me,' 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

"  There  was  bluff  old  Sir  Geoffrey  loved  brandy  and  mmn  well, 
And  to  see  a  beer-glass  turned  over  the  thumb  well : 
But  he  fled  like  the  wind,  before  Fairfax  and  Cromwell, 

Which  nobody  can  deny." 

Some  .strange  revolution,  Julian  was  aware,  must  have  taken  place,  both  in  the  village 
and  in  the  Castle,  ere  these  sounds  of  unseemly  insult  could  have  been  poured  forth  in 
the  very  inn  which  was  decorated  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  his  family  ;  and  not 
knowing  how  far  it  might  be  advisable  to  intrude  on  these  unfriendly  revellers,  without 
the  power  of  repelling  or  chastising  their  insolence,  he  led  his  horse  to  a  back-door, 
which,  as  he  recollected,  communicated  with  the  landlord's  apartment,  having  determined 
to  make  private  inquiry  of   him  concerning  the  state  of   matters  at  the  Castle.      He 
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knocked  repeatedly,  and  as  often  calle<l  on  Roger  llaine  with  an  earne:>t  but  stifled  voice. 
At  lengtli  a  female  voice  replied,  by  the  usual  iii(|uiry,  "  Who  is  there  ?" 

"  It  is  I,  Dame  Raine — I,  Julian  Peveril — tell  your  husband  to  come  to  me  presently." 

"Alack,  and  a  well-a-day.  Master  Julian,  if  it  be  really  you — you  are  to  know  my 
poor  goodmau  has  gone  where  he  can  come  to  no  oue  ;  but,  doubtless,  we  shall  all  go  to 
him,  as  Matthew  Chamberlain  says." 

"  He  is  dead,  then  ?  "  said  Julian.     "  I  am  extremely  sorry " 

"  Dead  six  months  and  more.  Master  Julian ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  a  long  lime 
for  a  lone  woman,  as  Matt  Chamberlain  says." 

"  Well,  do  )'ou  or  your  chamberhiin  undo  the  door.  I  want  a  fresh  horse  ;  and  I 
want  to  know  liow  things  are  at  the  Castle." 

"The  Castle — laek-a-day  ! — Chamberlain — Matthew  Chamberlain — I  say.  Matt!" 

Matt  Chamberlain  apparently  was  at  no  great  distance,  for  he  presently  answered  her 
call ;  and  Peveril,  as  he  stood  close  to  the  door,  could  hear  them  whispering  to  each 
other,  and  distinguish  in  a  great  measure  what  they  said.  And  here  it  may  be  noticed, 
that  Dame  Raine,  accustomed  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  old  Roger,  who  vindicated 
as  well  the  husband's  domestic  prerogative,  as  that  of  the  monarch  in  the  state,  had, 
when  left  a  buxom  widow,  been  so  far  incommoded  by  the  exercise  of  her  newly  acquired 
independence,  that  she  had  recourse,  upon  all  occasions,  to  the  advice  of  Matt  Cham- 
berlain ;  and  as  Matt  began  no  longer  to  go  slipshod,  and  in  a  red  nightcap,  but  wore 
Spanish  shoes,  and  a  high-crowned  beaver,  (at  least  of  a  Sunday,)  and  moreover  was 
called  Master  Slattiiew  by  his  fellow-servants,  the  neighbours  in  the  \illage  argued 
a  speedy  change  of  the  name  on  the  sign-post ;  nay,  perhaps,  of  the  very  sign  itself, 
for  Mattlievv  was  a  bit  of  a  Puritan,  and  no  friend  to  Peveril  of  the  Peak. 

"  Now  counsel  me,  an  you  be  a  man.  Matt  Chamberlain,"  said  Widow  Raine ;  "  for 
never  stir,  if  here  be  not  Master  Julian's  own  self,  and  he  wants  a  horse,  and  what  not, 
and  all  as  if  things  were  as  they  wont  to  be." 

"  Why,  dame,  an  ye  will  walk  by  my  counsel,"  said  the  Chamberlain,  "  e'en  shake 
him  off — let  liim  be  jogging  while  his  boots  are  green.  This  is  no  world  for  folks  to 
scald  their  fingers  in  other  folks'  broth." 

"  And  that  is  well  spoken,  truly,"  answered  Dame  Raine ;  "  but  then  look  you.  Matt, 
we  have  eaten  their  bread,  and,  as  my  poor  goodman  used  to  say " 

"  Nay,  nay,  dame,  they  that  walk  by  the  counsel  of  the  dead,  shall  have  none  of  the 
living ;  and  so  you  may  do  as  you  list ;  but  if  you  will  walk  by  mine,  drop  latch,  and 
draw  bolt,  and  bid  him  seek  quarters  farther — that  is  my  counsel." 

"  I  desire  nothing  of  you,  sirrah,"  said  Peveril,  "  save  but  to  know  how  Sir  Geoffrey 
and  his  lady  do  ?" 

"  Lack-a-day  ! — lack-a-day  !"  in  a  tone  of  sympath}',  was  the  only  answer  he  received 
from  the  landlady  ;  and  the  conversation  betwixt  her  and  her  chamberlain  was  resumed, 
but  in  a  tone  too  low  to  be  overheard. 

"  At  length  Matt  Chamberlain  spoke  aloud,  and  with  a  tone  of  authority :  "  We  undo 
no  doors  at  this  time  of  night,  for  it  is  against  the  Justices'  orders,  and  might  cost  us 
our  license ;  and  for  the  Castle,  the  road  up  to  it  lies  before  you,  and  I  think  you  know 
it  as  well  as  we  do." 

"  And  I  know  you,"  said  Peveril,  remounting  his  wearied  horse,  "  for  an  ungrateful 
churl,  whom,  on  the  first  opportunity,  I  will  assuredly  cudgel  to  a  mummy." 

To  this  menace  Mattiiew  made  no  reply,  and  Peveril  presently  heard  him  leave  the 
ai)artment,  after  a  few  earnest  words  betwixt  him  and  his  mistress. 

Impatient  at  this  delay,  and  at  the  evil  omen  implied  in  these  people's  conversation 
and  deportment,  Peveril,  after  some  vain  spurring  of  his  horse,  whicii  positively  refused 
to  move  a  step  farther,  dismounted  once  more,  and  was  about  to  pursue  liis  journt:y  on 
foot,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  disadvantage  under  wliich  the  high  riding-boots  of  the 
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period  laid  those  wlio  attempted  to  walk  with  sucli  encumbrances,  when  lie  was  stopped 
by  a  gentle  call  from  the  window. 

Her  counsellor  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  the  good-nature  and  habitual  veneration  of 
the  dame  for  the  house  of  Peveril,  and  perhaps  some  fear  for  her  counsellor's  bones, 
induced  her  to  open  the  casement,  and  cry,  but  in  a  low  and  timid  tone,  "  Hist !  hist ! 
Master  Julian — be  you  gone?" 

"  Not  yet,  dame,"  said  Julian;  "though  it  seems  my  stay  is  unwelcome." 

"  Nay,  but  good  young  master,  it  is  because  men  counsel  so  differently ;  for  here  was 
my  poor  old  Roger  Kaine  would  have  thought  the  chimney  corner  too  cold  lor  you  ;  and 
here  is  Matt  Cliamberlain  thinks  the  cold  court-yard  is  warm  enough." 

"Never  mind  that,  dame,"  said  Julian;  "do  but  only  tell  me  what  has  happened  at 
Martindale  Castle  ?     I  see  the  beacon  is  (■xtingiiished." 

"  Is  it  in  troth  ? — ay,  like  enough — then  good  Sir  Geoffrey  has  gone  to  heaven  with 
my  old  Roger  Raine  ! " 

"  Sacred  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  Peveril ;  "  when  was  my  father  taken  ill  ?" 

"  Never  as  I  knows  of,"  said  the  dame;  "  but,  about  three  hours  since,  arrived  a  party 
at  the  Ca.*tle,  with  buff-coats  and  bandoleers,  and  one  of  the  Parliament's  folks,  like  in 
Oliver's  time.  My  old  Roger  Raine  would  have  shut  the  gates  of  the  inn  against  them, 
but  he  is  in  the  church-yard,  and  Matt  says  it  is  against  law;  and  so  they  came  in  and 
refreshed  men  and  horses,  and  sent  for  Master  Bridgenorth,  that  is  at  Moultrassie-Hall 
even  now ;  and  so  they  went  up  to  the  Castle,  and  there  was  a  fray,  it  is  like,  as  the  old 
Knight  was  no  man  to  take  napping,  as  poor  Roger  Raine  used  to  say.  Always  the 
olRccrs  had  the  best  on  't ;  and  reason  there  is,  since  they  had  the  law  of  their  side,  as 
our  Matthew  says.  But  since  the  pole-star  of  the  Castle  is  out,  as  your  honour  says, 
why,  doubtless,  the  old  gentleman  is  dead." 

"  Gracious  Heaven ! — Dear  dame,  for  love  or  gold,  let  me  have  a  horse  to  make  for 
the  Castle!" 

"  The  Castle?"  said  the  dame  ;  "the  Roundheads,  as  my  poor  Roger  called  them,  will 
kill  you  as  they  have  killed  your  father  !  Better  creep  into  the  woodhouse,  and  I  will 
send  Bett  with  a  blanket  and  some  supper — Or  stay — my  old  Dobbin  stands  in  the  little 
stable  beside  the  hencoop — e'en  take  him,  and  make  the  best  of  your  way  out  of  the 
country,  for  there  is  no  safety  here  for  you.  Hear  what  songs  some  of  them  are  singing 
at  the  tap  ! — so  take  Dobbin,  and  do  not  forget  to  leave  your  own  horse  instead." 

Peveril  waited  to  hear  no  farther,  only,  that  just  as  he  turned  to  go  off  to  the  stable, 
the  compassionate  female  was  heard  to  exclaim, — "  O  Lord  !  what  will  Blatthew  Cham- 
berlain say  ?  "  but  instantly  added,  "  Let  him  say  what  he  will,  I  may  dispose  of  what's 
my  own." 

With  the  haste  of  a  double-fee'd  hostler  did  Julian  exchange  the  equipments  of  his 
jaded  brute  with  poor  Dobbin,  who  stood  quietly  tugging  at  his  rackful  of  hay,  without 
dreaming  of  the  business  which  was  that  night  destined  for  him.  Notwithstanding  the 
darkness  of  the  place,  Julian  succeeded  marvellous  quickly  in  preparing  for  his  journey; 
and  leaving  his  own  horse  to  tind  its  way  to  Dobbin's  rack  by  instinct,  he  leaped  upon 
his  new  acquisition,  and  spurred  him  sharply  against  the  hill,  which  rises  steeply  from 
the  village  to  the  Castle.  Dobbin,  little  accustomed  to  such  exertions,  snorted,  panted, 
and  trotted  as  briskly  as  he  could,  until  at  length  he  brought  his  rider  before  the  entrance- 
gate  of  his  fiither's  ancient  seat. 

The  moon  was  now  rising,  but  the  portal  was  hidden  from  its  beams,  being  situated, 
as  we  have  mentioned  elsewhere,  iu  a  deep  recess  betwixt  two  large  flanking  towers. 
Peveril  dismounted,  turned  his  horse  loose,  and  advanced  to  the  gate,  which,  contrary  to 
his  expectation,  he  found  open.  He  entered  the  large  court-yard  ;  and  could  then 
perceive  that  lights  yet  twinkled  in  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  although  he  had  not 
before  observed  them,  owirig  to  the  height  of  the  outward  w;dls.     The   main   door,  or 
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great  hall-gate,  as  it  was  called,  was,  since  the  partially  decayed  state  of  the  family, 
seldom  opened,  save  on  occasions  of  particular  ceremony.  A  smaller  postern  door  served 
the  purpose  of  ordinary  entrance ;  and  to  that  Julian  now  repaired.  This  also  was 
open — a  circumstance  which  would  of  itself  have  alarmed  him,  had  he  not  already  had 
so  many  causes  for  apprehension.  His  heart  sunk  within  him  as  he  turned  to  the  left, 
through  a  small  outward  hall,  towards  the  great  parlour,  which  the  family  usually 
occupied  as  a  sitting  apartment ;  and  his  alarm  became  still  greater,  when,  on  a  nearer 
approach,  he  heard  proceeding  from  thence  the  murmur  of  several  voices.  He  threw  the 
door  of  the  apartment  wide  ;  and  the  sight  which  was  thus  displayed,  warranted  all  the 
evil  bodings  which  he  had  entertained. 

In  front  of  him  stood  the  old  Knight,  whose  arms  were  strongly  secured,  over  the 
elbows,  by  a  leathern  belt  drawn  tight  round  thcni,  and  made  fast  behind  ;  two  ruflianly- 
looking  men,  apparently  his  guards,  had  hold  of  his  doublet.  The  scabbardless  sword 
which  lay  on  the  floor,  and  the  empty  sheath  which  hung  by  Sir  GeotTrey's  side,  shewed 
the  stout  old  Cavalier  had  not  been  reduced  to  this  state  of  bondage  without  an  attempt 
at  resistance.  Two  or  three  persons,  having  their  backs  turned  towards  Julian,  sat 
round  a  table,  and  appeared  engaged  in  writing — the  voices  which  he  had  heard  were 
theirs,  as  they  murmured  to  each  other.  Lady  Peveril — the  emblem  of  death,  so  pallid 
was  her  countenance — stood  at  the  distance  of  a  yard  or  two  from  her  husband,  upon 
whom  her  eyes  were  fixed  with  an  intenseness  of  gaze,  like  that  of  one  who  looks  her 
last  on  the  object  which  she  loves  the  best.  She  was  the  first  to  perceive  Julian  ;  and 
she  exclaimed,  "  ]\Iereiful  Heaven  ! — my  son  !  —  the  misery  of  our  iiousc  is  complete  I" 

"My  son!"  echoed  Sir  Geoifrcy,  starting  from  the  sullen  state  of  dejection,  and 
swearing  a  deep  oath — "  thou  art  come  in  the  right  time,  Julian.  Strike  me  one  good 
blow — cleave  me  that  traitorous  thief  from  the  crown  to  the  brisket !  and  that  done,  I 
care  not  what  comes  next." 

The  sight  of  his  father's  situation  made  the  son  forget  the  inequality  of  the  contest 
which  he  was  about  to  provoke. 

"  Villains,"  he  said,  "  unhand  him  ! "  and  rushing  on  the  guards  with  his  drawn  sword, 
compelled  them  to  let  go  Sir  GeoftVey,  and  stand  on  their  own  defence. 

Sir  Geofirey,  thus  ftir  liberated,  shouted  to  his  lady.  "  Undo  the  belt,  dame,  and  we 
will  have  three  good  blows  for  it  yet — they  must  fight  well  that  beat  both  father  and  son.'' 

But  one  of  those  men  who  had  started  up  from  the  writing-table  when  the  fray 
commenced,  prevented  Lady  Peveril  from  rendering  her  husband  this  assistance;  while 
another  easily  mastered  the  hampered  Knight,  though  not  without  receiving  several 
severe  kicks  from  his  heavy  boots — his  condition  permitting  him  no  other  mode 
of  defence.  A  third,  who  saw  that  Julian,  young,  active,  and  animated  with  the  fury 
of  a  son  who  fights  for  his  parents,  was  compelling  the  two  guards  to  give  ground,  seized 
on  his  collar,  and  attempted  to  master  his  sword.  Suddenly  dropping  that  weapon,  and 
snatching  one  of  iiis  pistols,  Julian  fired  it  at  the  head  of  the  person  by  whom  he  was 
thus  assailed.  He  did  not  drop,  but,  staggering  back  as  if  he  ha<l  received  a  severe  blow, 
shewed  Peveril,  as  he  sunk  into  a  chair,  the  features  of  old  Bridgenorth,  blackened  with 
the  explosion,  which  had  even  set  fire  to  a  part  of  his  gray  hair.  A  cry  of  astonishment 
escaped  from  Julian;  and  in  the  alarm  and  horror  of  the  moment,  he  wa.s  easily  secured 
and  disarmed  Ity  those  with  whom  he  had  been  at  first  engaged. 

"  Heed  it  not,  Julian,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey  ;  "heed  it  not,  my  brave  boy — that  shot  has 
balanced  all  acconipts  ! — but  how — what  the  devil — he  lives! — Was  your  pistol  loaded 
with  chaff?  or  has  the  foul  fiend  given  him  proof  against  lead?" 

There  was  some  reason  for  Sir  Geoffrey's  surprise,  since,  as  he  spoke,  JIajor  Bridge- 
north  collected  himself — sat  up  in  the  chair  as  one  who  recovers  from  a  stunning  blow — 
then  rose,  and  wiping  witli  his  handkerchief  the  marks  of  the  explosion  from  his  face, 
he  approached  JuliMii,  and  said,  in  the  same  cold   unaltercMl  tone   in   which   he   usually 
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expressed  himself,  "  Young  man,  you  have  reason  to  bless  God,  who  has  this  day  saved 
you  from  the  commission  of  a  great  crime." 

"  Bless  the  devil,  ye  crop-eared  knave!"  exclaimed  Sir  Geoffrey;  "for  nothing  less 
than  the  father  of  all  fanatics  saved  your  brains  from  being  blown  about  like  the  rinsings 
of  Beelzebub's  porridge  pot!" 

"  Sir  Geoffrey,"  said  Major  Bridgenorth,  "  I  have  already  told  you,  that  with  you  I 
will  hold  no  argument ;  for  to  you  1  am  not  accountable  for  any  of  my  actions." 

'•  iSIaster  Bridgenorth,"  said  the  lady,  making  a  .strong  effort  to  speak,  and  to  speak 
with  calmness,  "  whatever  revenge  your  Christian  state  of  conscience  may  permit  you 
to  take  on  my  hu.sband — I — I,  who  have  some  right  to  experience  compassion  at  your 
hand,  for  most  sincerely  did  I  compassionate  you  when  the  liand  of  Heaven  was  heavy 
on  you — I  implore  you  not  to  involve  my  son  in  our  common  ruin  ! — Let  the  destruction 
of  the  father  and  mother,  with  the  ruin  of  our  ancient  house,  satisfy  your  resentment 
for  any  wrong  which  you  have  ever  received  at  my  husband's  hand." 

"  Hold  your  peace,  housewife,"  said  the  Knight,  "  you  speak  like  a  fool,  and  meddle 
witli  what  concerns  you  not. — "Wrong  at  m/j  hand  ?  The  cowardly  knave  has  ever  had 
but  even  too  much  right.  Had  I  cudgelled  the  cur  soundly  when  he  first  bayed  at  me, 
the  cowardly  mongrel  had  been  now  crouching  at  my  feet,  instead  of  flying  at  my  throat. 
But  if  I  get  through  this  action,  as  I  have  got  through  worse  weather,  I  will  pay  off  old 
scores,  as  far  as  tough  crab-tree  and  cold  iron  will  bear  me  out." 

"  Sir  Geoffrey,"  replied  Bridgenorth,  "  if  the  birth  jou  boast  of  has  made  you  blind 
to  better  principles,  it  might  have  at  least  taught  you  civility.  What  do  you  complain 
of?  I  am  a  magistrate  ;  and  I  execute  a  warrant,  addressed  to  me  by  the  first  authority 
in  the  state.  I  am  a  creditor  also  of  yours  ;  and  law  arms  me  with  powers  to  recover  my 
own  property  from  the  hands  of  an  improvident  debtor." 

"You  a  magistrate!"  said  the  Knight;  "much  such  a  magistrate  as  Noll  was 
a  monarch.  Your  heart  is  up,  I  warrant,  because  you  have  the  King's  pardon  ;  and  are 
replaced  on  the  bench,  forsooth,  to  persecute  the  poor  Papist.  There  was  never  turmoil 
in  the  state,  but  knaves  had  their  vantage  by  it — never  pot  boiled,  but  the  scum  was 
cast  uppermost." 

"  For  God's  sake,  my  dearest  husband,"  said  Lady  Peveril,  "  cease  this  wild  talk  ! 
It  can  but  incense  Master  Bridgenorth,  who  might  otherwise  consider,  that  in  common 
charity " 

"Incense  him!"  said  Sir  Geoffrey,  impatiently  interrupting  her;  "  God's-death, 
madam,  you  will  drive  me  mad !  Have  you  lived  so  long  in  this  world,  and  yet  expect 
consideration  and  charity  from  an  old  starved  wolf  like  that?  And  if  he  had  it,  do  you 
think  that  I,  or  you,  madam,  as  my  wife,  are  subjects  for  his  charity  ? — Julian,  my  poor 
fellow,  I  am  sorry  thou  hast  come  so  unluckily,  since  thy  petronel  was  not  better  loaded — 
but  thy  credit  is  lost  for  ever  as  a  marksman." 

This  angry  colloquy  passed  so  rapidly  on  all  sides,  that  Julian,  scarce  recovered  from 
the  extremity  of  astonishment  with  which  he  was  overwhelmed  at  finding  himself 
suddenly  plunged  into  a  situation  of  such  extremity,  had  no  time  to  consider  in  what  way 
he  could  most  effectually  act  for  the  succour  of  his  parents.  To  speak  Bridgenorth  fair, 
seemed  the  more  prudent  course  ;  but  to  this  his  pride  could  hardly  stoop  ;  yet  lie  forced 
himself  to  say,  with  as  much  calmness  as  he  could  assume,  "Master  Bridgenorth,  since 
j'ou  act  as  a  magistrate,  I  desire  to  be  treated  according  to  the  laws  of  England  :  and 
demand  to  know  of  what  we  are  accused,  and  by  whose  authority  we  are  arrested  ?" 

"  Here  is  another  howlet  for  ye  !"  exclaimed  the  impetuous  old  Knight ;  "  his  mother 
speaks  to  a  Puritan  of  charity ;  and  thou  must  talk  of  law  to  a  roundheaded  rebel,  witli 
a  wannion  to  you  !  AYliat  warrant  hath  he,  think  ye,  beyond  the  Parliament's 
or  the  devil's?" 

"  AVho  speaks  of  the  Parhament?"   said  a  person  entering,  whom  Peveril  recognized 
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as  the  official  person  whom  he  had  before  seen  at  tlie  horse-dealer's,  and  who  now  bustled 
in  with  all  the  conscious  dignity  of  plenary  authority, — "  Who  talks  of  the  Parliament  ?" 
he  exclaimed.  "  I  promise  you,  enou;;h  has  been  found  in  this  house  to  convict  twenty 
plotters — Here  be  arms,  and  that  good  store.     Bring  them  in.  Captain." 

"  The  very  same,"  exclaimed  the  Captain,  approaching,  "  which  I  mention  in  my 
printed  Narrative  of  Information,  lodged  before  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons  ; 
they  were  commissioned  from  old  Vander  Huys  of  Rotterdam,  by  orders  of  Don  John 
of  Austria,  for  the  service  of  the  Jesuits." 

"  Now,  by  this  light,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey,  "  they  are  the  pikes,  musketoons,  and  pistols, 
that  have  been  hidden  in  tlie  garret  ever  since  Na.seby  fight  !  " 

"  And  here,"  said  the  Captain's  yoke-fellow,  Everett,  "  are  proper  priest's  trappings — 
antiphoners,  and  missals,  and  copes,  I  warrant  you — aj',  and  proper  i)ictures,  too,  for 
Papists  to  mutter  and  bow  over." 

"  Now  plague  on  thy  snuffling  whine,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey  ;  "here  is  a  rascal  will  swear 
my  grandmother's  old  farthingale  to  be  priest's  vestments,  and  the  story  book  of 
On-lenspiegel,  a  Popish  missal ! " 

"But  how's  this,  Master  Bridgenorth  ?"  said  Topham,  addressing  the  magistrate; 
"  your  honour  has  been  as  busy  as  we  have;  and  you  have  caught  another  knave  while 
we  recovered  these  toys." 

"I  think,  sir,"  said  Julian,  "if  you  look  into  your  warrant,  which,  if  I  mistake 
not,  names  the  persons  whom  you  are  directed  to  arrest,  you  will  find  you  have  no  title 
to  apprehend  me." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  officer,  puffing  with  importance,  "  I  do  not  know  who  you  are  ;  but  I 
would  you  were  the  best  man  in  England,  that  I  might  teach  you  the  respect  due  to  the 
warrant  of  the  House.  Sir,  there  steps  not  the  man  within  the  Britisli  seas,  but  I  will 
arrest  him  on  authority  of  this  bit  of  parchment ;  and  I  do  arrest  you  accordingly, 
— What  do  you  accuse  him  of,  gentlemen  ?" 

Dangerfield  swaggered  forward,  and  peeping  under  Julian's  hat,  "  Stop  my  vital 
breath,"  he  exclaimed,  "  but  I  have  seen  you  before,  my  friend,  an  I  could  but  think 
where ;  but  my  memory  is  not  worth  a  bean,  since  I  have  been  obliged  to  use  it 
so  much  of  late,  in  the  behalf  of  the  poor  state.  But  I  do  know  the  fellow  ;  and  I  have 
seen  him  amongst  the  Papists — I'll  take  that  on  my  assured  damnation." 

"Wiiy,  Captain  Dangerfield,"  said  the  Captain's  smoother,  but  more  dangerous 
associate, — "  verily,  it  is  the  same  youth  whom  we  saw  at  the  horse-merchant's 
yesterday ;  and  we  had  matter  against  him  then,  only  Master  Topham  did  not  desire  us 
to  bring  it  out." 

"  Ye  may  bring  out  what  ye  will  against  him  now,"  said  Topham,  "  for  he  hatli 
blasphemed  the  warrant  of  the  House.     I  think  ye  said  ye  saw  him  somewhere." 

"Ay,  verily,"  said  Everett,  "  I  have  seen  him  amongst  the  seminary  pupils  at  Saint 
Omer'.s — he  was  wlio  but  he  with  the  regents  there." 

"  Nay,  Master  Everett,  collect  yourself,"  said  Topham  ;  "  for,  as  I  think,  you  said  you 
saw  him  at  a  consult  of  the  Jesuits  in  London." 

"  It  was  I  said  so,  Master  Topham,"  said  the  undaunted  Dangerfield ;  "  and  mine  is 
the  tongue  that  will  swear  it." 

"Good  Master  Topham,"  said  Bridgenorth,  "you  may  suspend  farther  iniiuiry  at 
present,  as  it  doth  but  fatigue  and  perplex  the  memory  of  the  King's  witnesses." 

"  You  are  wrong,  blaster  Bridgenortli — clearly  wrong.  It  doth  but  keep  them  in 
•^vind — only  breathes  them  like  grejhouuds  before  a  coursing  match." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Bridgenorth,  witli  his  usual  indifference  of  manner;  "  but  at  present 
this  youth  must  stand  committed  upon  a  warrant,  which  I  will  i)resently  sign,  of  having 
assaulted  me  while  in  discharge  of  my  duty  as  a  magistrate,  for  the  rescue  of  a  person 
legally  attached.     Did  you  not  hear  the  report  of  a  pistol?" 
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"  I  will  swear  to  it,"  said  Everett. 

"  And  I,"  said  Dangerliekl.  "  VVliile  we  were  making  search  in  the  cellar,  I  hcant 
sometliing  very  like  a.  pistol-shot;  but  I  conceived  it  to  be  the  drawing  of  along- 
corked  bottle  of  sack,  to  see  whetlier  there  were  any  Popish  relics  in  the  inside  on't." 

"  A  pistol-shot !"  exclaimed  Topham  ;  "  here  might  have  been  a  second  Sir  Edmonds- 
bury  Godfrey's  matter. — Oh,  tiioii  real  spawn  of  the  red  old  dragon  !  for  he  too  would 
have  resisted  the  House's  warrant,  had  we  not  taken  him  something  at  unawares. — 
Master  Bridgenorth,  you  are  a  judicious  magistrate,  and  a  worthy  servant  of  the  state — 
I  would  we  had  many  such  sound  Protestant  justices.  Shall  I  have  this  young  follow 
away  with  iiis  parents— what  think  you  ? — or  will  you  keep  him  for  re-examination  ?" 

"  Master  Bridgenorth,"  said  Lady  Peveril,  in  spite  of  her  husband's  efforts  to  inter- 
rupt her,  "  for  God's  sake,  if  ever  you  knew  what  it  was  to  love  one  of  the  many 
children  you  have  lost,  or  iier  who  is  now  left  to  you,  do  not  pursue  your  vengeance  to 
the  blood  of  my  poor  boy!  1  will  forgive  you  all  the  rest — all  the  distress  you  liavi- 
wrought— all  the  yet  greater  misery  witli  which  you  tlu'eaten  us  ;  but  do  not  be  extreme 
witli  one  who  never  can  have  offended  you  !  Believe,  tiiat  if  your  ears  are  shut  against 
the  cry  of  a  despairing  mother,  those  which  are  oi)en  to  the  complaint  of  all  who  sorrow, 
will  hear  my  petition  and  your  answer  !" 

Tiie  agony  of  mind  and  of  voice  with  which  Lady  Peveril  uttered  these  words,  seemed 
to  tluill  through  all  present,  thougli  most  of  them  were  but  too  much  inured  to  such 
scenes.  Every  one  was  silent,  when,  ceasing  to  speak,  she  fi.xed  on  Bridgenorth  her 
e3'es,  glistening  with  tears,  with  the  eager  anxiety  of  one  wliose  life  or  death  seemed  to 
depend  upon  the  answer  to  be  returned.  Even  Bridgenorth's  inflexibility  seemed  to  be, 
shaken  ;  and  his  voice  was  tremulous,  as  he  answered,  '•  Madam,  I  would  to  God  I  had 
the  present  means  of  relieving  your  great  distress,  otherwise  than  by  recommending  to 
you  a  reliance  upon  Providence  ;  and  that  you  take  heed  to  your  spirit,  that  it  murmur 
not  under  this  crook  in  your  lot.  For  me,  I  am  but  as  a  rod  in  the  hand  of  the  strong 
man,  which  smites  not  of  itself,  but  because  it  is  wielded  by  the  arm  of  him  who  holds 
the  same." 

"  Even  as  I  and  my  black  rod  are  guided  by  the  Commons  of  England,"  said  Blaster 
Topham,  who  seemed  marvellously  pleased  with  the  illustration. 

Julian  now  thought  it  time  to  say  sometliing  in  his  own  behalf;  and  he  endeavoured 
to  temper  it  with  as  much  composure  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to  assume.  "  Master 
Bridgenorth,"  he  said,  "  I  neither  dispute  your  authority,  nor  this  gentleman's 
warrant " 

"  You  do  not?"  said  Topham.  "Oh,  ho,  master  youngster,  I  thought  we  should 
bring  you  to  your  senses  presently!" 

"  Tlien,  if  you  so  will  it.  Master  Topham,"  said  Bridgenorth,  "  thus  it  shall  be.  You 
sliall  set  out  with  early  day,  taking  with  you,  towards  London,  the  persons  of  Sir 
Geoffrey  and  Lady  Peveril;  and  that  they  may  travel  according  to  their  quality,  you 
will  allow  them  th(;ir  coach,  sufficiently  guarded." 

"  I  will  travel  with  them  myself,"  said  Topham  ;  "  for  these  rough  Derbyshire  roads  ar.; 
no  easy  riding  ;  and  my  very  eyes  are  weary  with  looking  on  these  bleak  hills.  In  tlu; 
coach  I  can  sleep  as  sound  as  if  I  were  in  the  House,  and  Master  Bodderbrains  on  his  legs." 

"  It  will  become  you  so  to  take  your  ease,  Master  Topham,"  answered  Bridgenorth. 
"  For  this  youth,  I  will  take  him  under  my  charge,  and  bring  him  up  myself." 

"  I  may  not  be  answerable  for  that,  worthy  Master  Bridgenorth,"  said  Topham,  "  since 
he  comes  within  the  warrant  of  the  House." 

"  Nay,  but,"  said  Bridgenorth,  "  he  is  only  under  custody  for  an  assault,  with  the 
purpose  of  a  rescue  ;  and  I  counsel  you  against  meddling  with  him,  unless  you  have 
stronger  guard.  Sir  Geoffrey  is  now  old  and  broken,  but  this  young  fellow  is  in  the 
flower  of  his  youtli,  and  hath  at  his  beck  all  the  debauched  young  Cavaliers  of  the 
neighbourhood — You  will  scarce  cross  the  country  without  a  rescue." 
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Topham  eyed  Julian  wistfully,  as  a  spider  may  be  supposed  to  look  upon  a  stray  wasp 
which  has  got  into  his  web,  and  which  he  longs  to  secure,  though  he  fears  the  conse- 
quences of  attempting  him. 

Julian  himself  replied,  "  I  know  not  if  this  separation  be  well  or  ill  meant  on  your 
part,  Master  Bridgenorth  ;  but  on  mine,  I  am  only  desirous  to  share  the  fate  of  my 
parents  ;  and  tlierefore  I  will  give  my  word  of  honour  to  attempt  neither  rescue  nor 
escape,  on  condition  you  do  not  separate  me  from  them." 

■'  Do  not  say  so,  Julian,"  said  his  mother ;  "  abide  with  Master  Bridgenorth — my 
mind  tells  me  he  cannot  mean  so  ill  by  us  as  his  rough  conduct  would  now  lead  us  to 
infer." 

"  And  I,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey,  "  know,  that  between  the  doors  of  my  father's  house  and 
the  gates  of  hell,  there  steps  not  such  a  villain  on  the  ground  !  And  if  I  wish  my  hands 
ever  to  be  unbound  again,  it  is  because  I  hope  for  one  downright  blow  at  a  gray  head, 
that  lias  hatched  more  treason  than  the  whole  Long  Parliament." 

"  Away  with  thee,"  said  the  zealous  oHicer ;  "  is  Parliament  a  word  for  so  foul  a  mouth 
as  thine  ? — Gentlemen,"  he  added,  turning  to  Everett  and  Dangerfield,  "  you  will  bear 
witness  to  this." 

"  To  his  having  reviled  the  House  of  Commons — ^by  G — d,  that  I  will !"  said  Danger- 
field  ;  "  I  will  take  it  on  my  damnation." 

"  And  verily,"  .said  Everett,  "  as  he  spoke  of  Parliament  generally,  he  hath  contemned 
the  House  of  Lords  also." 

"  Why,  ye  poor  insignificant  wretches,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey,  "  whose  very  life  is  a  lie — 
and  whose  bread  is  perjury — would  you  pervert  my  innocent  words  almost  as  soon  as 
they  have  quitted  my  lips?  I  tell  you  the  country  is  well  weary  of  you;  and  should 
Englishmen  come  to  their  senses,  the  jail,  the  pillory,  tlie  whipping-post,  and  the  gibbet, 
will  be  too  good  preferment  for  such  base  blood-suckers. — And  now,  Master  Bridge- 
north,  you  and  they  may  do  your  worst ;  for  I  will  not  open  my  mouth  to  utter  a  single 
word  while  I  am  in  the  company  of  such  knaves." 

"  Perhaps,  Sir  Geoffrey,"  answered  Bridgenorth,  "  you  would  better  have  consulted 
your  own  safety  in  adopting  that  resolution  a  little  sooner — the  tongue  is  a  little  member, 
but  it  causes  much  strife. — You,  Master  Julian,  will  please  to  follow  me,  and  without 
remonstrance  or  resistance  ;  for  you  must  be  aware  that  I  have  the  means  of  compelling." 

Julian  was,  indeed,  but  too  sensible,  that  he  had  no  other  course  but  that  of  submission 
to  superior  force ;  but  ere  he  left  the  apartment,  he  kneeled  down  to  receive  his  father's 
blessing,  which  the  old  man  bestowed  not  without  a  tear  in  his  eye,  and  in  the  emphatic 
words,  "  God  bless  thee,  my  boy  ;  and  keep  thee  good  and  true  to  Church  and  King, 
whatever  wind  shall  bring  foul  weather  !" 

His  mother  was  only  able  to  pass  her  hand  over  his  head,  and  to  implore  him,  in  a  low 
tone  of  voice,  not  to  be  rash  or  violent  in  any  attempt  to  render  them  assistance.  "  "VVe 
are  innocent,"  she  said,  "  my  son — we  are  innocent — and  we  are  in  God's  hands.  Be 
the  thought  our  best  comfort  and  protection." 

Bridgenorth  now  signed  to  Julian  to  follow  him,  which  he  did,  accompanied,  or  rather 
conducted,  by  tlie  two  guards  who  had  first  disarmed  liiin.  "When  tliey  had  passed  from 
the  apartment,  and  were  at  the  door  of  the  outward  hall,  IJridgenorth  asked  Julian 
whether  he  should  consider  him  as  under  parole  ;  in  which  civse,  he  said,  he  would 
dispense  with  all  other  security  but  his  own  promise. 

Peveril,  who  could  not  help  hoping  somewhat  from  the  favourable  and  unresentful 
manner  in  which  he  was  treated  by  one  whose  life  be  had  so  recently  attempted,  replied, 
without  hesitation,  that  he  would  give  his  parole  for  twenty-four  hours,  neither  to 
attempt  to  escape  by  force  nor  by  fliglit. 

"  It  is  wisely  said,"  replied  Bridgenorth  ;  "  for  though  you  niiglit  cau.se  tjloodshed,  be 
assured  that  j'our  utmost  efforts  could  do  no  service  to  your  parents. — Horses  there — 
horses  to  the  court-yard  ! " 
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The  trampling  of  liorses  was  soon  heard  ;  and  in  obedience  to  Bridgenorth's  signal, 
and  in  compliance  with  his  promise,  Julian  mounted  one  which  was  presented  to  him, 
and  prepai-ed  to  leave  the  house  of  his  fathers,  in  which  his  parents  were  now  prisoners, 
and  to  go,  he  knew  not  whither,  under  the  custody  of  one  known  to  be  the  ancient 
enemy  of  his  family.  He  was  rather  surprised  at  observing,  that  Bridgenorth  and  he 
were  about  to  travel  without  anj'  other  attendants. 

AViien  they  were  mounted,  and  as  they  rode  slowly  towards  the  outer  gate  of  the 
court-yard,  Bridgenorth  said  to  him,  "  It  is  not  every  one  who  would  thus  unreservedly 
commit  his  safety,  by  travelling  at  night,  and  unaided,  with  the  hotbrained  youth  who 
so  latelj'  attempted  his  life." 

"  Jlastcr  Bridgenorth,"  said  Julian,  "  I  might  tell  you  truly,  that  I  knew  you  not  at 
the  time  when  I  directed  my  weapon  against  you;  but  I  must  also  add,  that  the  cause  in 
which  I  used  it,  might  have  rendered  me,  even  had  I  known  you,  a  slight  respecter  of 
your  person.  At  present,  I  do  know  you;  and  have  neither  malice  against  your  person, 
nor  the  liberty  of  a  parent  to  fight  for.  Besides,  you  have  my  word;  and  when  was  a 
Pevcril  known  to  break  it?" 

"  Ay,"  replied  his  companion,  "  a  Peveril — aPeveril  of  the  Peak!— a  name  which  has 
long  sounded  like  a  war-trumpet  in  the  land;  but  which  has  now  perhaps  sounded  its  last 
loud  note.  Look  back,  young  man,  on  the  darksome  turrets  of  your  father's  house,  which 
uplift  themselves  as  proudly  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  as  their  owners  raised  themselves 
above  the  sons  of  their  people.  Think  upon  your  father,  a  captive — yo,urself  in  some 
sort  a  fugitive — your  light  quenched — your  glory  abased — your  estate  wrecked  and 
impoverished.  Think  that  Providence  has  subjected  the  destinies  of  the  race  of  Peveril 
to  one,  whom,  in  their  aristocratic  pride,  they  held  as  a  plebeian  upstart.  Think  of  this; 
and  when  you  again  boast  of  your  ancestry,  remember,  that  he  who  raisetli  the  lowly  can 
also  abase  the  high  in  heart." 

Julian  did  indeed  gaze  for  an  instant,  with  a  swelling  heart,  upon  the  dimly  seen 
turrets  of  his  paternal  mansion,  on  which  poured  the  moonlight,  mixed  with  long 
shadows  of  the  towers  and  trees.  But  while  he  sadly  acknowledged  the  truth  of  Bridge- 
north's  observation,  he  felt  indignant  at  his  ill-timed  triumph.  "  If  fortune  had  followed 
worth,"  he  said,  "  the  Castle  of  Martindale,  and  the  name  of  Peveril,  had  aflbrded  no 
room  for  their  enemy's  vainglorious  boast.  But  those  who  have  stood  high  on  Fortune's 
wheel,  must  abide  by  the  consequence  of  its  revolutions.  This  much  I  will  at  least  say 
for  my  father's  house,  that  it  has  not  stood  unhonoured;  nor  will  it  fall — if  it  is  to  fall — 
unlaraented.  Forbear,  then,  if  you  are  indeed  the  Ciiristian  you  call  yourself,  to  exult 
in  the  misfortunes  of  others,  or  to  confide  in  your  own  prosperity.  If  the  light  of  our 
house  be  now  quenched,  God  can  rekindle  it  in  his  own  good  time." 

Peveril  broke  off  in  extreme  surprise;  for  as  he  spake  the  last  words,  the  bright  red 
beams  of  the  family  beacon  began  again  to  glimmer  from  its  wonted  watch-tower, 
checkering  the  pale  moonbeam  with  a  ruddier  glow.  Bridgenorth  also  gazed  on  this 
unexpected  illumination  with  sur|n'ise,  and  not,  as  it  seemed,  without  disquietude. 
"  Young  man,"  he  resumed,  "  it  can  scarcely  be  but  that  Heaven  intends  to  work  great 
things  by  your  hand,  so  singularly  has  that  augury  followed  on  your  words." 

So  saying,  he  put  his  horse  once  more  in  motion;  and  looking  back,  from  time  to 
time,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  the  beacon  of  the  Castle  was  actually  rekindled,  he  led 
the  way  through  the  well-known  paths  and  alleys,  to  his  own  Iiouse  of  Moultrassie, 
followed  by  Peveril,  who  although  sensible  that  the  light  might  be  altogether  accidental, 
could  not  but  receive  as  a  good  omen  an  event  so  intimately  connected  with  the  traditions 
and  usages  of  his  family. 

They  alighted  at  the  hall-door,  which  was  hastily  opened  by  a  female;  and  while  the 
deep  tone  of  Bridgenorth  called  on  the  groom  to  take  their  horses,  the  well-known  voice 
of  his  daughter  Alice  was  heard  to  exclaim  in  thanksgiving  to  God,  who  had  restored 
her  father  in  safety. 


^tjaffltfir  %t  TiUmt^=^'mxt^> 


We  meel,  as  men  see  phantoms  in  u  dreatn. 
Which  glide,  and  sigh,  and  sign,  and  move  their  lips. 
But  make  no  sound;  or,  if  they  utter  voice, 
'Tis  but  a  Ion-  and  undistiiiguisb'd  moaning. 
Which  has  nor  word  nor  sense  of  utter'd  sound. 

Toe  CniEFTA 


tt'<^<^''e3  E  said,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter,  that  a  female  form  appeareil 
pLSfl^'i^^  at  the  door  of  Moultrassie-Hall;  and  that  the  well-known  accents  of  Alice 
f^l^iVr^  Bridgenorth  were  iieard  to  hail  the  return  of  her  father,  from  what  she 
ii!^'j*s^3'   naturally  dreaded  as  a  perilous  visit  to  the  Castle  of  Martindale. 

Julian,  who  followed  his  conductor  with  a  throbbing  heart  into  the  lighted  hall,  was 
therefore  prepared  to  see  iier  wiiom  he  best  loved,  with  her  arms  tiirown  around  her 
father.  The  instant  she  had  quitted  liis  paternal  embrace,  slic  was  aware  of  the 
unexpected  guest  who  had  returned  in  his  company.  A  deep  blush,  rapidly  succeeded 
by  a  deadly  paleness,  and  again  by  a  slighter  suffusion,  shewed  plainly  to  her  lover  that 
his  sudden  appearance  was  any  thing  but  indifferent  to  her.  He  bowed  profoundly — a 
courtesy  which  she  returned  with  equal  formality,  but  did  not  venture  to  approach  more 
nearly,  feeling  at  once  the  delicacy  of  his  own  situation  and  of  hers. 

Major  Bridgenorth  turned  his  cold,  fixed,  gray,  melancholy  glance,  first  on  the  one  of 
tliem  and  then  on  the  other.  "  Some,"  be  said,  gravely,  "  would,  in  my  case,  have 
avoided  this  meeting ;  but  I  have  confidence  in  you  both,  although  you  are  young,  and 
beset  with  the  snares  incidental  to  your  age.  Tiiere  are  those  witliin  wlio  should  not 
know  that  ye  Lax-c  been  acquainted.  Wherefore,  be  wise,  and  be  as  strangers  to  each 
other." 
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Julian  and  Alice  exchanged  glances  as  lier  father  turned  from  them,  and  lifling  a  lamp 
whicii  stood  in  the  entrance-hall,  led  the  way  to  the  interior  apartment.  There  was  little 
of  consolation  in  this  exchange  of  looks;  for  the  sadness  of  Alice's  glance  was  mingled 
with  fear,  and  that  of  Julian  clouded  by  an  anxious  sense  of  doubt.  The  look  also  was 
but  momentary  ;  for  Alice,  springing  to  her  father,  took  the  light  out  of  his  hand,  and, 
stepping  before  him,  acted  as  the  usher  of  both  into  tlie  large  oaken  parlour,  which  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  the  apartment  in  which  Bridgenorth  had  spent  the  liours  of 
dejection  which  followed  the  deatii  of  his  consort  and  family.  It  was  now  lighted  ui) 
as  for  the  reception  of  company  ;  and  five  or  six  persons  sat  in  it,  in  tlie  plain,  black, 
stiff  dress,  which  was  affected  by  the  formal  Puritans  of  the  time,  in  evidence  of 
their  contempt  of  the  manners  of  tlie  luxurious  Court  of  Charles  the  Second ;  amongst 
whom,  excess  of  extravagance  in  apparel,  like  excess  of  every  other  kind,  was  highly 
fashionable. 

Julian  at  first  glanced  his  eyes  but  slightly  along  the  range  of  grave  and  severe  faces 
which  composed  this  society — men,  sincere,  perhaps,  in  their  pretensions  to  a  superior 
purity  of  conduct  and  morals,  but  in  whom  that  high  praise  was  somewhat  chastened  by 
an  affected  austerity  in  dress  and  manners,  allied  to  those  Pharisees  of  old,  who  made 
broad  their  phylacteries,  and  would  be  seen  of  man  to  fast,  and  to  discharge  with  rigid 
punctuality  the  observances  of  the  law.  Their  dress  was  almost  uniformly  a  black  cloak 
and  doublet,  cut  straight  and  close,  and  undecorated  with  lace  or  embroidery  of  any  kind, 
black  Flemish  breeches  and  hose,  square-toed  shoes,  with  large  roses  made  of  serge 
ribbon.  Two  or  three  had  large  loose  boots  of  calf-leather,  and  almost  every  one  was 
begirt  with  a  long  rapier,  which  was  suspended  by  leathern  thongs,  to  a  plain  belt  of 
bufl"  or  of  black  leather.  One  or  two  of  the  elder  guests,  whose  hair  had  been  thinned 
by  time,  had  their  heads  covered  with  a  skull-cap  of  black  silk  or  velvet,  whicli,  being 
drawn  down  betwixt  the  ears  and  the  skull,  and  permitting  no  hair  to  escape,  occasioned 
the  former  to  project  in  the  ungraceful  manner  which  may  be  remarked  in  old  pictures, 
and  which  procured  for  the  Puritans  the  term  of  "  jjrickeared  Roundheads,"  so  uncere- 
moniously applied  to  them  by  their  contemporaries. 

These  worthies  were  ranged  against  the  wall,  each  in  his  ancient  high-backed,  long- 
legged  chair  ;  neither  looking  towards,  nor  apparently  discoursing  with  each  other  ;  but 
plunged  in  their  own  reflections,  or  awaiting,  like  an  assembly  of  Quakers,  the  quick- 
ening power  of  divine  inspiration. 

Major  Bridgenorth  glided  along  this  formal  society  with  noiseless  step,  and  a  composed 
severity  of  manner,  resembling  their  own.  He  paused  before  each  in  succession,  and 
apparently  communicated,  as  he  passed,  the  transactions  of  the  evening,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  whicii  the  heir  of  Martindale  Castle  was  now  a  guest  at  Moultrassie-Hall. 
Each  seemed  to  stir  at  his  brief  detail,  like  a  range  of  statues  in  an  enchanted  hall, 
starting  into  something  like  life,  as  a  talisman  is  applied  to  them  successively.  Most  of 
them,  as  they  heard  the  narrative  of  their  host,  cast  upon  Julian  a  look  of  curiosity, 
blended  with  haughty  scorn  and  the  consciousness  of  spiritual  superiority  ;  though,  in 
one  or  two  instances,  the  milder  influences  of  compassion  were  sufficiently  visible. — 
Peveril  would  have  undergone  this  gauntlet  of  eyes  with  more  impatience,  had  not  his 
own  been  for  the  time  engaged  in  following  the  motions  of  Alice,  who  glided  through 
the  apartment ;  and  only  speaking  very  bi'iefly,  and  in  whispers,  to  one  or  two  of  the 
company  who  addressed  her,  took  her  place  beside  a  treble-hooded  old  lady,  the  only 
female  of  the  party,  and  addressed  herself  to  her  in  such  earnest  conversation,  as  might 
dispense  with  her  raising  her  head,  or  looking  at  any  others  in  the  company. 

Her  father  put  a  question,  to  which  she  was  obliged  to  return  an  answer — "  Where 
was  Mistress  Debbitch?" 

"  She  had  gone  out,"  Alice  replied,  "  early  after  sunset,  to  visit  some  old  acquaintances 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  she  was  not  yet  i-eturned." 
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Major  Bi  idgenorth  made  a  gesture  indicative  of  displeasure;  and,  not  content  with  tliat, 
expressed  his  determined  resolution  that  Dame  Deborali  should  no  longer  remain  a 
member  of  his  Aimily.  "  I  will  have  those,"  he  said  aloud,  and  without  regarding  the 
presence  of  his  guests,  "  and  those  onlj',  around  me,  who  know  to  keep  within  the  sober 
and  modest  bounds  of  a  Christian  family.  Who  pretends  to  more  freedom,  must  go  out 
from  among  us,  as  not  being  of  us." 

A  deep  and  emphatic  humming  noise,  which  was  at  that  time  the  mode  in  which  the 
Puritans  signified  their  applause,  as  well  of  the  doctrines  expressed  by  a  favourite  divine 
in  the  pulpit,  as  of  those  delivered  in  private  society,  ratified  the  approbation  of  the 
assessors,  and  seemed  to  secure  the  dismission  of  the  unfortunate  governante,  who  stood 
thus  detected  of  having  strayed  out  of  bounds.  Even  Peveril,  although  he  had  reaped 
considerable  advantages,  in  his  early  acquaintance  with  Alice,  from  the  mercenary  and 
gossiping  disposition  of  her  governess,  could  not  hear  of  her  dismissal  without  approba- 
tion, so  much  was  he  desirous,  that,  in  the  hour  of  diiBculty,  which  might  soon  approach, 
Alice  might  have  the  benefit  of  countenance  and  advice  from  one  of  her  own  sex,  of 
better  manners,  and  less  suspicious  probity,  than  Mistress  Debbitch. 

Almost  immeiliafely  after  this  coramimication  had  taken  place,  a  servant  in  mourning 
showed  his  thin,  pinched,  and  wrinkled  visage  in  the  apartment,  announcing,  with  a  voice 
more  like  a  passing  bell  than  the  herald  of  a  banquet,  that  refreshments  were  provided  in 
an  adjoining  apartment.  Gravely  leading  the  way,  with  his  daughter  on  one  side,  and 
the  puritanical  female  whom  we  have  distinguished  on  the  other,  Bridgenorth  himself 
ushered  liis  company,  who  followed,  with  little  attention  to  order  or  ceremony,  into  the 
eatiug-room,  where  a  substantial  supper  was  provided. 

In  this  manner,  Peveril,  although  entitled  according  to  ordinary  ceremonial,  to  some 
degree  of  precedence — a  matter  at  that  time  considered  of  much  importance,  although 
now  little  regarded — was  left  among  the  last  of  those  who  quitted  the  parlour;  and  might 
indeed  have  brought  up  the  rear  of  all,  had  not  one  of  the  comjjany  who  was  himself  late 
in  the  retreat,  bowed  and  resigned  to  Julian  the  rank  in  the  company  which  had  been 
usurped  by  others. 

This  act  of  politeness  naturally  induced  Julian  to  examine  the  features  of  the  person 
who  had  offered  him  this  civility ;  and  he  started  to  observe,  under  the  pinched  velvet 
cap,  and  above  the  short  band-strings,  the  countenance  of  Ganlesse,  as  he  called  himself 
■ — his  companion  on  the  preceding  evening.  lie  looked  again  and  again,  especially  w-hen 
all  were  placed  at  the  supper  board,  and  when,  consequently,  he  had  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  observing  this  person  fixedly,  without  any  breach  of  good  manners.  At  first  he 
wavered  in  his  belief,  and  was  much  inclined  to  doubt  the  realitj'  of  his  recollection  ;  for 
the  difference  of  dress  was  such  as  to  effect  a  considerable  change  of  appearance ;  and 
the  countenance  itself,  far  from  exhibiting  any  thing  marked  or  memorable,  was  one  of 
those  ordinary  visages  which  we  see  almost  without  remarking  them,  and  which  leave 
our  memory  so  soon  as  the  object  is  withdrawn  from  our  eyes.  But  the  impression  upon 
his  mind  returned,  and  became  stronger,  until  it  induced  him  to  watch  with  peculiar 
attention  the  manners  of  the  individual  who  had  thus  attracted  his  notice. 

During  the  time  of  a  very  prolonged  grace  before  meat,  which  was  delivered  by  one 
of  the  company — who,  from  his  Geneva  band  and  serge  doublet,  presided,  as  Julian 
supposed,  over  some  dissenting  congregation — he  noticed  tliat  this  man  kept  the  same 
demure  and  severe  cast  of  countenance  usually  affected  by  the  Puritans,  and  which  rather 
caricatured  the  reverence  unquestionably  due  upon  such  occasions.  His  eyes  were 
turned  upward,  and  his  huge  penthouse  hat,  with  a  high  crown  and  broad  brim,  held 
in  both  hands  before  him,  rose  and  fell  with  the  cadences  of  the  speaker's  voice  ;  thus 
marking  time,  as  it  were,  to  the  periods  of  the  benediction.  Yet  when  the  slight  bustle 
took  place  which  attends  the  adjusting  of  chairs,  &c.,  as  men  sit  down  to  table,  Julian's 
eye  encountered  that  of  the  stranger  ;  and  as  their  looks  met,  there  glanced  from  those  of 
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the  latter,  an  expression  of  satirical  liuniour  and  scorn,  which  seemed  to  intimate  internal 
ridicule  of  the  gravity  of  his  present  demeanour. 

Julian  again  souglit  to  fix  his  eye,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  he  had  not  mistaken  the 
tendency  of  this  transient  expression,  but  the  stranger  did  not  allow  him  another  oppor- 
tunity. He  might  have  been  discovered  by  the  tone  of  his  voice ;  but  the  individual 
in  question  spoke  little,  and  in  whispers,  which  was  indeed  the  fashion  of  the  whole 
company,  whose  demeanour  at  table  resembled  that  of  mourners  at  a  funeral  feast. 

The  entertainment  itself  was  coarse,  though  plentiful;  and  must,  according  to  Julian's 
opinion,  be  distasteful  to  one  so  exquisitely  skilled  in  good  cheer,  and  so  capable  of 
enjoying,  critically  and  scientifically,  the  genial  preparations  of  his  companion.  Smith,  as 
Gan'lesse  had  shewn  himself  on  the  preceding  evening.  Accordingly,  upon  close  obser- 
vation, he  remarked  that  the  food  which  he  took  upon  his  plate,  remained  there  uncon- 
sumed;  and  that  his  actual  supper  consisted  only  of  a  crust  of  bread,  with  a  glass  of  wine. 

The  repast  was  hurried  over  witli  the  haste  of  those,  who  think  it  shame,  if  not  sin,  to 
make  mere  animal  enjoyments  the  means  of  consuming  time,  or  of  receiving  pleasure  ; 
and  when  men  wiped  their  mouths  and  mustaches,  Julian  remarked,  that  the  object  of  his 
curiosity  used  a  handkerchief  of  the  finest  cambric— an  article  rather  inconsistent  with 
the  exterior  plainness,  not  to  say  coarseness,  of  his  appearance.  He  used  also  several  of 
the  more  minute  refinements,  then  only  observed  at  tables  of  the  higher  rank;  and  Julian 
thought  he  could  discern,  at  every  turn,  something  of  courtly  manners  and  gestures, 
under  the  precise  and  rustic  simplicity  of  the  chai-acter  which  he  had  assumed.* 

But  if  this  were  indeed  that  same  Ganlesse  with  whom  Julian  had  met  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  who  had  boasted  the  facility  with  which  he  could  assume  any 
character  which  he  pleased  to  represent  for  the  time,  what  could  be  the  purpose  of  his 
present  disguise  ?  He  was,  if  his  own  words  could  be  credited,  a  person  of  some  im- 
portance, who  dared  to  defy  tlie  danger  of  those  officers  and  informers,  before  whom  all 
ranks  at  that  time  trembled;  nor  was  he  likely,  as  Julian  conceived,  without  some  strong 
purpose,  to  subject  himself  to  such  a  masquerade  as  the  present,  which  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  irksome  to  one  whose  conversation  proclaimed  him  of  light  life  and  free 
opinions.  Was  his  appearance  here  for  good  or  for  evil  ?  Did  it  respect  his  father's 
house,  or  his  own  person,  or  the  family  of  Bridgenorth  ?  Was  the  real  character  of 
Ganlesse  known  to  the  master  of  the  house,  inflexible  as  he  was  in  all  which  concerned 
morals  as  well  as  religion  ?  If  not,  might  not  the  machinations  of  a  brain  so  subtile, 
affect  the  peace  and  happiness  of  Alice  Bridgenorth  ? 

These  were  questions  which  no  reflection  could  enable  Peveril  to  answer.  His  eyes 
glanced  from  Alice  to  the  stranger ;  and  new  fears,  and  undefined  suspicions,  in  which 
the  safety  of  that  beloved  and  lovely  girl  was  implicated,  mingled  with  the  deep  anxiety 
which  already  occupied  his  mind,  on  account  of  his  father,  and  his  father's  house. 

He  was  in  this  tumult  of  mind,  when,  after  a  thanksgiving  as  long  as  the  grace,  the 
company  arose  from  table,  and  were  instantly  summoned  to  the  exercise  of  family 
worship.  A  train  of  domestics,  grave,  sad,  and  melancholy  as  their  superiors,  glided  in 
to  assist  at  this  act  of  devotion,  and  ranged  themselves  at  the  lower  end  of  the  apaT'tment. 
Most  of  these  men  were  armed  with  long  tucks,  as  the  straight  stabbing  swords,  much 
used  by  Cromwell's  soldiery,  were  then  called.  Several  had  large  pistols  also  ;  and  the 
corslets  or  cuirasses  of  some  were  heard  to  clank,  as  they  seated  themselves  to  partake  in 
this  act  of  devotion.  The  ministry  of  him  whom  Julian  had  supposed  a  preacher,  was 
not  used  on  this  occasion.  Major  Bridgenorth  himself  read  and  expounded  a  chapter  of 
Scripture,  with  much  strength  and  manliness  of  expression,  although  so  as  not  to  escape 
the  charge  of  fanaticism.  The  nineteenth  chapter  of  Jeremiah  was  the  portion  of 
Scripture  which  he  selected ;  in  which,  under  the  type  of  breaking  a  potter's  vessel,  the 

*  A  Scottish  gentleman  in  hiding,  as  it  was  emphatically  termed,  for  some  concern  in  a  Jacobite  insurrection  or  plot, 
was  discovered  among  a  number  of  ordinary  persons,  by  the  use  of  his  toothpick. 
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proj)het  presages  the  desolation  of  the  Jews.  The  lecturer  was  not  naturally  eloquent ; 
but  a  strong,  deep,  and  sincere  conviction  of  the  truth  of  what  he  said,  supplied  him 
with  language  of  energy  and  fire,  as  he  drew  a  parallel  between  the  abominations  of  the 
worship  of  Ba;d,  and  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome — so  favourite  a  topic  with 
the  Puritans  of  that  period ;  and  denounced  against  the  Catholics,  and  those  wlio 
favoured  them,  that  hissing  and  desolation  which  the  propliet  directed  against  the  city  of 
Jerusalem.  His  hearers  made  a  yet  closer  application  than  the  lecturer  himself  suggested; 
and  many  a  dark  proud  eye  intimated,  by  a  glance  on  Julian,  that  on  his  father's  house 
were  already,  in  some  part,  realized  those  dreadful  mak^dictions. 

The  lecture  finished,  Bridgenorth  summoned  them  to  unite  with  him  in  prayer ;  and 
on  a  slight  change  of  arrangements  amongst  the  company,  which  took  place  as  they 
were  about  to  kneel  down,  Julian  found  his  place  next  to  the  single-minded  and  beautiful 
object  of  his  affection,  as  she  knelt,  in  her  loveliness,  to  adore  her  Creator.  A  short 
time  was  permitted  for  mental  devotion;  during  which,  Peveril  could  hear  her  half- 
breathed  petition  for  the  promised  blessings  of  peace  on  earth,  and  good-wiU  towards 
the  children  of  men. 

The  prayer  which  ensued  was  in  a  different  tone.  It  was  poured  forth  by  the  same 
person  who  had  officiated  as  chaplain  at  the  table;  and  was  in  the  tone  of  a  Boanerges, 
or  Son  of  Thunder — a  denouncer  of  crimes — an  invoker  of  judgments — almost  a 
prophet  of  evil  and  of  destruction.  The  testimonies  and  the  sins  of  the  day  were  not 
forgotten — the  .mysterious  murder  of  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey  was  insisted  upon — and 
thanks  and  praise  were  ofl'ered,  that  the  very  night  on  which  they  were  assembled,  had 
not  seen  another  offering  of  a  Protestant  magistrate,  to  the  bloodthirsty  fury  of  the 
revengeful  Catholics. 

Never  had  Julian  found  it  more  difficult,  during  an  act  of  devotion,  to  maintain  his 
mind  in  a  frame  befitting  the  posture  and  the  occasion;  and  when  he  heard  the  speaker 
return  thanks  for  the  downfall  and  devastation  of  ids  family,  he  was  strongly  tempted  to 
have  started  upon  his  feet,  and  chai-ged  him  with  offering  a  tribute,  stained  with  falsehood 
and  calumny,  at  the  throne  of  truth  itself.  lie  resisted,  however,  an  impulse  which  it 
would  have  been  insanity  to  have  yielded  to,  and  his  patience  was  not  w-ithout  its  rcwai-d; 
for  when  his  fair  neighbour  arose  from  her  knees,  the  lengthened  and  prolonged  prayer 
being  at  last  concluded,  he  observed  that  her  eyes  were  streaming  with  tears;  and  one 
glance  with  which  she  looked  at  him  in  that  moment,  shewed  more  of  affectionate  interest 
for  him  in  his  fallen  fortunes  and  precarious  condition,  than  he  had  been  able  to  obtain 
from  her  when  his  worldly  estate  seemed  so  mucii  the  more  exalted  of  the  two. 

Cheered  and  fortified  with  the  conviction  that  one  bosom  in  the  company,  and  that  in 
which  he  most  eagerly  longed  to  secure  an  interest,  sympatliized  witli  his  distress,  he 
felt  strong  to  endure  whatever  was  to  follow,  and  shrunk  not  from  the  stern  still  smile 
with  which,  one  by  one,  the  meeting  regarded  him,  as,  gliding  to  their  several  places  of 
repose,  they  indulged  themselves  at  parting  with  a  look  of  triumph  on  one,  whom  they 
considered  as  tlieir  captive  enemy. 

Alice  also  passed  by  her  lover,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  answered  his  low 
obeisance  without  raising  them.  The  room  was  now  empty,  but  for  Bridgenorth,  and 
his  guest,  or  prisoner;  for  it  is  difficult  to  say  in  which  capacity  Peveril  ought  to  regard 
himself.  lie  took  an  old  brazen  lamp  from  the  table,  and,  leading  the  way,  said,  at  the 
same  time,  "  I  must  be  the  uncourtly  chamberlain,  wlio  am  to  usher  you  to  a  place  of 
repose,  more  rude,  perliaps,  than  you  have  been  accustomed  to  occup}'." 

Julian  followed  him,  in  silence,  up  an  old-fashioned  winding  staircase,  within  a  turret. 
At  the  landing  place  on  the  toj),  was  a  small  apartment,  where  an  ordinary  pallet  bed, 
two  chairs,  and  a  small  stone  table,  were  the  only  furniture.  "  Your  bed,"  continued 
Bridgenorth,  as  if  desirous  to  prolong  their  interview,  "is  not  of  the  softest;  but 
innocence  sleeps  as  sound  upon  straw  as  on  down." 
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"  Sorrow,  Major  Bridgenorth,  finds  little  rest  on  either,"  replied  Julian.  "  Tt'U  nie, 
for  you  seem  to  await  some  question  from  me,  what  is  to  be  the  i'ute  of  my  parents,  and 
why  you  separate  me  from  them?" 

Bridgenorth,  for  answer,  indicated  witii  his  finger  the  mark  whicii  his  countenance 
still  shewed  from  the  explosion  of  Julian's  pistol. 

"  That,"  replied  Julian,  "  is  not  the  real  cause  of  your  proceedings  against  me.  It 
cannot  be,  that  you,  who  have  been  a  soldier,  and  are  a  man,  can  be  surjirised  or 
displeased  by  my  interference  in  the  defence  of  my  father.  Above  all,  you  cannot,  and 
I  must  needs  say  you  do  not,  believe  that  I  would  have  raised  my  hand  against  you 
personall}',  bad  there  been  a  moment's  time  for  recognition." 

"  I  may  grant  all  this,"  said  Bridgenorth;  "  but  what  the  better  are  you  for  my  good 
opinion,  or  for  the  ease  with  which  I  can  forgive  you  the  injury  which  you  aimed  at  me? 
You  are  in  my  custody  as  a  magistrate,  accused  of  abetting  the  foul,  bloody,  and 
heathenish  plot,  for  the  establishment  of  Popery,  the  murder  of  the  King,  and  the 
general  massacre  of  all  true  Protestants." 

"  And  on  what  grounds,  either  of  fact  or  suspicion,  dare  any  one  accuse  me  of  such 
a  crime?"  said  Julian.  "  I  have  hardly  heard  of  the  plot,  save  by  the  mouth  vf  common 
rumour,  which,  while  it  speaks  of  nothing  else,  takes  care  to  say  nothing  distinctly  even 
on  that  subject." 

"  It  may  be  enough  for  me  to  tell  you,"  replied  Bridgenorth,  "  and  perhaps  it  is  a 
word  too  much — that  you  are  a  discovered  intriguer — a  spied  spy — who  carries  tokens 
and  messages  betwixt  the  Popish  Countess  of  Derby,  and  the  Catholic  party  in  London. 
You  have  not  conducted  your  matters  with  such  discretion,  but  that  this  is  well  known, 
and  can  be  sufficiently  proved.  To  this  charge,  which  you  are  well  aware  you  cannot 
deny,  these  men,  Everett  and  Dangerfield,  are  not  unwilling  to  add,  from  the  recollection 
of  your  face,  other  passages,  which  will  certainly  cost  you  your  life  when  you  come 
before  a  Protestant  jury." 

"  They  lie  like  villains,"  said  Peveril,  "  who  hold  me  accessory  to  any  plot  either 
against  the  King,  the  nation,  or  the  state  of  religion;  and  for  the  Countess,  her  loyalty 
has  been  too  long,  and  too  highly  proved,  to  permit  her  being  implicated  in  such 
injurious  suspicions." 

"  AVhat  she  has  already  done,"  said  Bridgenorth,  his  face  darkening  as  he  spoke, 
"  against  the  faithful  champions  of  pure  religion,  hath  sufficiently  shewn  of  what  she  is 
capable.  She  hath  betaken  herself  to  her  rock,  and  sits,  as  she  thinks,  in  security,  like 
the  eagle  reposing  after  his  bloody  banquet.  But  the  arrow  of  the  fowler  may  yet  reach 
her — the  shaft  is  whetted — the  bow  is  bended — and  it  will  be  soon  seen  whether  Araalek 
or  Israel  shall  prevail.  But  for  thee,  Julian  Peveril — why  should  I  conceal  it  i'rom 
thee  ? — my  heart  yearns  for  thee  as  a  woman's  for  her  first-born.  To  thee  I  will  give, 
at  the  expense  of  my  own  reputation — perhaps  at  the  risk  of  personal  suspicion — for 
wlio,  in  these  days  of  doubt,  shall  be  exempted  from  it — to  thee,  I  say,  I  will  give 
means  of  escape,  which  else  were  impossible  to  thee.  The  staircase  of  this  turret 
descends  to  the  gai'dens — the  postern-gate  is  unlatched — on  the  right  hand  lie  the  stables, 
where  you  will  find  your  own  horse — take  it,  and  make  for  Liverpool — I  will  give  you 
credit  with  a  friend  under  the  name  of  Simon  Simonson,  one  persecuted  by  the  prelates; 
and  he  will  expedite  your  passage  from  the  kingdom." 

"  Major  Bridgenorth,"  said  Julian,  "  I  will  not  deceive  you.  Were  I  to  accept  your 
offer  of  freedom,  it  would  be  to  attend  to  a  higher  call  than  that  of  mere  self-preserva- 
tion. My  father  is  in  danger — my  mother  in  sorrow — the  voices  of  I'eligion  and  nature 
cull  me  to  their  side.  I  am  their  only  child — their  only  hope — I  will  aid  them,  or  perish 
with  them!" 

"  Thou  art  mad,"  said  Bridgenorth — "aid  them  thou  canst  not — perish  with  them 
llioii  well  mayst,  and  even  accelerate  their  ruin;  for,   in  addition  to  the  charges  with 
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which  thy  unhappy  father  is  loaded,  it  would  be  no  slight  aggravation,  that  while  he 
meditated  arming  and  calling  together  the  Catholics  and  High  Churchmen  of  Cheshire 
and  Derbyshire,  his  son  should  prove  to  be  the  confidential  agent  of  the  Countess  of 
Derby,  who  aided  her  in  making  good  her  strongliohl  against  the  Protestant  com- 
missioners, and  was  despatched  by  her  to  open  secret  communication  with  the  Popish 
interest  in  London." 

"  You  have  twice  stated  me  as  such  an  agent,"  said  Peveril,  resolved  that  his  silence 
should  not  be  construed  into  an  admission  of  the  charge,  though  he  felt  that  it  was  in 
some  degree  well  founded — "  AVhat  reason  liave  you  for  such  an  allegation  ?" 

"  Will  it  suffice  for  a  proof  of  my  intimate  acquaintance  with  your  mystery,"  replied 
Bridgenorth,  "  if  I  should  repeat  to  you  the  last  words  which  tlie  Countess  used  to  you 
when  you  left  the  Castle  of  that  Amalekitish  woman  ?  Thus  she  spoke :  '  I  am  now  a 
forlorn  widow,'  she  said,  'whom  sorrow  has  made  selfish.'" 

Peveril  started,  for  these  were  the  very  words  the  Countess  had  used  ;  but  he  instantly 
recovered  himself,  and  replied,  "  Be  your  information  of  what  nature  it  will,  I  deny,  and 
I  defy  it,  so  far  as  it  attaches  aught  like  guilt  to  rae.  There  lives  not  a  man  more 
innocent  of  a  disloyal  thought,  or  of  a  traitorous  purpose.  What  I  say  for  myself, 
I  will,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  say  and  maintain,  on  account  of  the  noble  Countess, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  nurture." 

"  Perish,  then,  in  thy  obstinacy  ! "  said  Bridgenorth  ;  and  turning  liastily  from  him, 
he  left  the  room,  and  Julian  heaid  him  hasten  down  the  narrow  staircase,  as  if  dis- 
trusting his  own  resolution. 

AVith  a  heavy  heart,  yet  with  that  confidence  in  an  overruling  Providence  which 
never  forsakes  a  good  and  brave  man,  Peveril  betook  himself  to  his  lowly  place  of 
repose. 


^llDRiteic  tlu  '€hmi]S!=dfifi 


The  course  of  human  life  is  changeful  still, 

As  is  the  fickle  wind  and  wandering  rill: 

Or,  like  the  light  dance  which  the  wild-breeze  wca' 

Amidst  the  fated  race  of  fallen  leaves; 

■niiich  now  its  breath  bears  down,  now  tosses  high. 

Beats  to  the  earth,  or  wafts  to  middle  sky. 

Such,  and  so  varied,  the  precaribus  play. 

Of  fate  with  man,  frail  tenant  of  a  day! 


■"-'V^HILST,  overcome  with  fatigue,  and  worn  out  hy  anxiety,  Julian  Peveril 
.slumbered  as  a  prisoner  in  the  hou.se  of  his  hereditary  enemy,  Fortune  was 
preparing  his  release  by  one  of  those  sudden  frolics  with  which  she  loves  to 
'-  "  -'^  '  '■  confound  the  calculations  and  expectancies  of  humanity  ;  and  as  she  fixes  on 
strange  agents  for  such  purposes,  she  condescended  to  employ,  on  the  present  occasion, 
no  less  a  personage  than  Mistress  Deborah  Debbitch. 

Instigated,  doubtless,  by  the  pristine  reminiscences  of  former  times,  no  sooner  had 
that  most  prudent  and  considerate  dame  found  herself  in  the  vicinity  of  the  scenes  of 
her  earlier  days,  than  she  bethought  herself  of  a  visit  to  the  ancient  housekeeper  of 
Martindale  Castle,  Dame  Ellesmere  by  name,  who,  long  retired  from  active  service, 
resided  at  the  keeper's  lodge,  in  the  west  thicket,  with  her  nephew,  Lance  Outram, 
subsisting  upon  the  savings  of  her  better  days,  and  on  a  small  pension  allowed  by  Sir 
Geoffrey  to  her  age  and  faithful  services. 

Now  Dame  Ellesmere  and  Mistress  Deborah  had  not  by  any  means  been  formerly  on 
so  friendly  a  footing,  as  this  haste  to  visit  her  might  be  supposed  to  intimate.  But  years 
had  taught  Deborah  to  forget  and  forgive  ;  or  perhaps  she  had  no  special  objection,  under 
cover  of  a  visit  to  Dame  Ellesmere,  to  take  the  chance  of  seeing  what  changes  time  had 

Vol.  VU.  N   n 
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made  on  her  old  admirer  tlie  keeper.  Both  inhabitants  ■were  in  the  cottage,  when,  after 
having  seen  her  master  set  forth  on  his  expedition  to  the  Castle,  Slistress  Debbitch, 
dressed  in  her  very  best  gown,  footed  it  through  gutter,  and  over  stile,  and  by  pathway 
green,  to  knock  at  their  door,  and  to  lift  the  latch  at  the  hospitable  invitation  which 
bade  her  come  in. 

Dame  EUesmcre's  eyes  were  so  often  dim,  that,  even  with  the  aid  of  spectacles,  she 
failed  to  recognise,  in  the  portly  and  mature  personage  who  entered  their  cottage,  the 
tight  well-made  lass,  who,  presuming  on  her  good  looks  and  flippant  tongue,  had  so  often 
provoked  her  by  insubordination  ;  and  her  former  lover,  the  redoubted  Lance,  not  being 
conscious  that  ale  had  given  rotundity  to  his  own  figure,  which  was  formerly  so  slight 
and  active,  and  that  brandy  had  transferred  to  his  nose  the  colour  which  had  once 
occupied  his  cheeks,  was  unable  to  discover  that  Deborah's  French  cap,  composed  of 
sarsenet  and  Brussels  lace,  shaded  the  features  which  had  so  often  procured  him  a 
rebuke  from  Dr.  Dummerar,  for  suffering  his  eyes,  during  the  time  of  prayers,  to 
wander  to  the  maid-servants'  bench. 

In  brief,  the  blushing  visiter  was  compelled  to  make  herself  known  ;  and  when  known, 
was  received  by  ainit  and  nepiiew  with  the  most  sincere  cordiality. 

The  home-brewed  was  produced ;  and,  in  lieu  of  more  vulgar  food,  a  few  slices  of 
venison  presently  liissed  in  the  frying-pan,  giving  strong  room  for  inference  that  Lance 
Outram,  in  his  capacity  of  keeper,  neglected  not  his  own  cottage  when  he  supplied  the 
larder  at  the  Castle.  A  modest  sip  of  the  excellent  Derbyshire  ale,  and  a  taste  of  the 
higlily-scasoned  hash,  soon  placed  Deborah  entirely  at  home  with  her  old  acquaintance. 

Having  put  all  necessarj-  questions,  and  received  all  suitable  answers,  respecting  the 
state  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  such  of  her  own  friends  as  continued  to  reside  there, 
the  conversation  began  rather  to  flag,  until  Deborah  found  the  art  of  again  renewing  its 
interest,  by  communicating  to  her  friends  the  dismal  intelligence  that  they  must  soon 
look  for  deadly  bad  news  from  the  Castle ;  for  that  her  present  master,  Major  Bridge- 
north,  had  been  summoned,  by  some  great  people  from  London,  to  assist  in  taking  her 
old  master,  Sir  Geoffrey  ;  and  that  all  Master  Bridgenorth's  servants,  and  several  other 
persons,  whom  she  named  friends  and  adherents  of  the  same  interest,  had  assembled  a 
force  to  surprise  the  Castle  ;  and  that  as  Sir  Geoffrey  was  now  so  old,  and  gouty  withal, 
it  could  not  be  expected  he  should  make  the  defence  he  was  wont ;  and  then  he  was 
known  to  be  so  stout-hearted,  that  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  yield  up 
without  stroke  of  sword ;  and  then  if  he  was  killed,  as  he  was  like  to  be,  amongst  them 
that  liked  never  a  bone  of  his  body,  and  now  had  him  at  their  mercy,  why,  in  that  case, 
she.  Dame  Deborah,  would  look  upon  Lady  Peveril  as  little  better  than  a  dead  woman  ; 
and  undoubtedly  there  would  be  a  general  mourning  through  all  that  country,  where 
they  had  such  great  kin ;  and  silks  were  likely  to  rise  on  it,  as  Master  Lutestring, 
the  mercer  of  Chesterfield,  was  like  to  feel  in  his  purse  bottom.  But  for  her  part,  let 
matters  wag  how  thej'  would,  an  if  Master  Julian  Peveril  was  to  come  to  his  own,  she 
could  give  as  near  a  guess  as  e'er  anotiier  who  was  likely  to  be  Lady  at  !Martindale. 

The  text  of  this  lecture,  or,  in  other  words,  the  fact  that  Bridgenorth  was  gone 
with  a  party  to  attack  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  in  his  own  Castle  of  Martindalc,  sounded 
so  stunningly  strange  in  the  ears  of  those  old  retainers  of  his  family,  that  they  had  no 
power  either  to  attend  to  Mistress  Deborah's  inferences,  or  to  interrupt  the  velocity  of 
speech  with  which  she  poured  them  forth.  And  when  at  length  she  made  a  breathless 
pause,  all  that  poor  Dame  lollesmere  could  reply,  was  the  emphatic  question,  "  Bridge- 
north  brave  Peveril  of  the  Peak! — Is  the  woman  mad?" 

"  Come,  come,  dame,"  said  Deborah,  "  woman  me  no  more  than  I  woman  you.  I 
have  not  been  called  Mistress  at  the  head  of  the  table  for  so  many  years,  to  be  woman'd 
here  by  )ou.  And  for  the  news,  it  is  as  true  as  that  you  are  sitting  there  in  a  wliite 
hood,  who  will  wear  a  black  one  ere  long." 
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"  Lance  Outram,"  said  tlip  old  woman,  "  make  out,  if  thou  bu'st  a  man,  and  listen 
about  if  aught  stirs  up  at  the  Castle." 

"If  there  should,"  said  Outram,  "  I  am  even  too  long  here;"  and  he  caught  up  his 
crossbow,  and  one  or  two  arrows,  and  rushed  out  of  the  cottage. 

"Well-a-day!"  said  Mistress  Deborah,  "see  if  my  news  have  not  frightened  away 
Lance  Outram  too,  whom  they  used  to  say  nothing  could  start.  But  do  not  take  on 
so,  dame ;  for  I  dare  say  if  the  Castle  and  the  lands  pass  to  my  new  mastei-,  INIajor 
Bridgenorth,  as  it  is  like  they  will — for  I  have  heard  that  he  has  powerful  debts  over  the 
estate — you  shall  have  my  good  word  with  him,  and  I  promise  you  he  is  no  bad  man  ; 
something  precise  about  preaching  and  praying,  and  about  the  dress  which  one  should 
wear,  which,  I  must  own,  beseems  not  a  gentleman,  as,  to  be  sure  every  woman  knows 
best  what  becomes  her.  But  for  you,  dame,  that  wear  a  praj'cr-book  at  3'our  girdle, 
with  your  housewife-case,  and  never  change  the  fashion  of  your  white  hood,  I  dare  say 
he  will  not  grudge  you  the  little  matter  you  need,  and  are  not  able  to  win." 

"Out,  sordid  jade  I"  exclaimed  Dame  Ellesmere,  her  very  flesh  quivering  betwixt 
apprehension  and  anger,  "  and  hold  your  peace  this  instant,  or  I  will  find  those  that  shall 
flay  the  very  hide  from  thee  with  dog-whips.  Hast  thou  eat  thy  noble  master's  bread, 
not  only  to  betray  his  trust,  and  fly  from  his  service,  but  wouldst  thou  come  here,  like 
an  ill-omened  bird  as  thou  art,  to  triumph  over  his  downfall  ?" 

"  Nay,  dame,"  said  Deborah,  over  whom  the  violence  of  the  old  woman  had  obtained 
a  certain  predominance ;  "  it  is  not  I  that  say  it — only  the  warrant  of  the  Parliament 
folks." 

"  I  thought  we  had  done  with  their  warrants  ever  since  the  blessed  twenty-ninth  of 
May,"  said  the  old  housekeeper  of  Martindale  Castle ;  "  but  this  I  tell  thee,  sweetheart, 
that  I  have  seen  such  warrants  crammed,  at  the  sword's  point,  down  the  throats  of 
them  that  brought  them ;  and  so  shall  this  be,  if  there  is  one  true  man  left  to  drink  of 
the  Dove." 

As  she  spoke.  Lance  Outram  re-entered  the  cottage.  "  Naunt,"  he  said  in  dismay,  "  I 
doubt  it  is  true  what  she  says.  The  beacon  tower  is  as  black  as  my  belt.  No  Pole-star 
of  Peveril.     What  does  that  betoken?" 

"  Death,  ruin,  and  captivity,"  exclaimed  old  Ellesmere.  "  Make  for  the  Castle,  thou 
knave.  Thrust  in  thy  great  body.  Strike  for  the  house  that  bred  thee  and  fed  thee  ; 
and  if  thou  art  buried  under  the  ruins,  thou  diest  a  man's  death." 

"  Nay,  naunt,  I  shall  not  be  slack,"  answered  Outram.  "  But  here  come  folks  that 
I  warrant  can  tell  us  more  on  't." 

One  or  two  of  the  female  servants,  who  had  fled  from  the  Castle  during  the  alarm, 
now  rushed  in  with  various  reports  of  the  case  ;  but  all  agreeing  that  a  body  of  armed 
men  were  in  possession  of  the  Castle,  and  that  Major  Bridgenorth  had  taken  young 
Master  Julian  prisoner,  and  conveyed  him  down  to  Moultrassie-Hall,  with  his  feet  tied 
under  the  belly  of  the  nag — a  shameful  sight  to  be  seen — and  he  so  well  born  and  so 
handsome. 

Lance  scratched  his  head;  and  though  feeling  the  duty  incumbent  upon  him  as  a 
faithful  servant,  which  was  indeed  specially  dinned  into  him  by  the  cries  and  exclamations 
of  his  aunt,  he  seemed  not  a  little  dubious  how  to  conduct  himself.  "  I  would  to  God, 
naunt,"  he  said  at  last,  "  that  old  AVhitaker  were  alive  now,  with  his  long  stories  about 
Marston-moor  and  Edge-hill,  that  made  us  all  yawn  our  jaws  oft"  their  hinges,  in  spite  of 
broiled  rashers  and  double-beer  !  When  a  man  is  missed,  he  is  moaned,  as  they  say  ; 
and  I  would  rather  than  a  broad  piece  he  had  been  here  to  have  sorted  this  matter,  for 
it  is  clean  out  of  my  way  as  a  woodsman,  that  have  no  skill  of  war.  But  dang  it,  if  old 
Sir  Geoffrey  go  to  the  wall  without  a  knock  for  it ! — Here  you,  Nell" — (speaking  to  one 
of  the  fugitive  maidens  from  the  Castle)—"  but,  no— you  have  not  the  heart  of  a  cat,  and 
are  afraid  of  your  own  shadow  by  moonlight — But,  Cis,  you  are  a  stout  hearted  wench. 
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and  know  a  buck  from  a  bulfincli.  Ilai-k  thee,  Cis,  as  you  would  wish  to  be  married, 
get  up  to  the  Castle  again,  and  get  thee  in — thou  best  knowest  where — for  thou  hast 
oft  gotten  out  of  postern  to  a  dance  or  junketing,  to  my  knowledge — Get  thee  back  to 
the  Castle,  as  ye  hope  to  be  married — See  my  lady — they  cannot  hinder  thee  of  that — 
my  lady  has  a  head  worth  twenty  of  ours — If  I  am  to  gather  force,  light  up  the  beacon 
for  a  signal ;  and  spare  not  a  tar  barrel  on  't.  Thou  ma3'st  do  it  safe  enough.  I  warrant 
the  Roundheads  busy  with  drink  and  plunder. — And,  hark  thee,  say  to  my  lady  I  am 
gone  down  to  the  miners'  houses  at  Bouadventure.  The  rogues  were  mutinying  for 
their  wages  but  yesterday ;  they  will  be  all  ready  for  good  or  bad.  Let  her  send  orders 
down  to  me ;  or  do  you  come  yourself,  your  legs  are  long  enough." 

'•  'Whether  they  are  or  not,  Master  Lance,  (and  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter,)  they 
shall  do  your  errand  to-niglit,  for  love  of  the  old  Knight  and  his  lady." 

So  Cisly  Sellok,  a  kind  of  Derbyshire  Camilla,  who  had  won  the  smock  at  tlie  foot- 
race at  Ashbourne,  sprung  forward  towards  the  Castle  with  a  speed  which  few  could 
have  equalled. 

"  There  goes  a  mettled  wench,"  said  Lance ;  and  now,  naunt,  give  me  the  old  broad- 
sword— it  is  above  the  bed-head — and  my  wood-knife  ;  and  I  shall  do  well  enough." 

"  And  what  is  to  become  of  me  ?"  bleated  the  unfortunate  Mistress  Deborah  Debbitch. 

"  You  must  remain  here  with  my  aunt.  Mistress  Deb;  and,  for  old  acquaintance'  sake, 
she  will  take  care  no  harm  befalls  you  ;  but  take  heed  how  you  attempt  to  break  bounds." 

So  saying,  and  pondering  in  his  own  mind  the  task  whicli  he  had  undertaken,  the 
hardy  forester  strode  down  the  moonlight  glade,  scarcely  hearing  the  blessings  and 
cautions  which  Dame  EUesmere  kept  showering  after  him.  His  thoughts  were  not 
altogether  warlike.  "  What  a  tight  ankle  the  jade  hath  ! — she  trips  it  like  a  doe  in 
summer  over  the  dew.  "Well,  but  here  are  the  huts— Let  us  to  this  gear. — Are  ye  all 
aslec]),  ye  dammers,  sinkers,  and  drift-drivers  ?  turn  out,  ye  subterranean  badgers.  Here 
is  your  master,  Sir  Geoffrey,  dead,  for  ought  ye  know  or  care.  Do  not  you  see  the 
beacon  is  unlit,  and  you  sit  there  like  so  many  asses?" 

"  Why,"  answered  one  of  the  miners,  who  now  began  to  come  out  of  their  huts, 


"  And  you  are  like  to  eat  none  neither,"  said  Lance;  "  for  the  works  will  be  presently 
stopped,  and  all  of  you  turned  off." 

"  Well,  and  what  of  it,  Master  Lance  ?  As  good  play  for  nought  as  work  for  nought. 
Here  is  four  weeks  we  have  scarce  seen  the  colour  of  Sir  Geofirey's  coin ;  and  you  ask 
us  to  care  whether  he  be  dead  or  in  life  ?  For  you,  that  goes  about,  trotting  upon  your 
horse,  and  doing  for  work  wliat  all  men  do  for  pleasure,  it  may  be  well  enough  ;  but  it 
is  another  matter  to  be  leaving  God's  light,  imd  burrowing  all  day  and  night  in  darkness, 
like  a  toad  in  a  hole — that's  not  to  be  done  for  nought,  I  trow;  and  if  Sir  Geoffrey  is 
dead,  his  soul  will  suffer  for  't ;  and  if  he's  alive,  we'U  have  him  in  the  Bai-moot  Court." 

"  Hark  ye,  gaffer,"  said  Lance,  "  and  take  notice,  my  mates,  all  of  you,"  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  these  rude  and  subterranean  peo|)le  had  now  assembled  to  hear  the 
discussion — "  Has  Sir  Geoffrey,  think  you,  ever  put  a  penny  in  his  pouch  out  of  this  same 
Bouadventure  mine?" 

"  I  cannot  say  as  I  think  he  has,"  answered  old  DitchUy,  the  party  who  maintained 
the  controversy. 

"  Answer  on  your  conscience,  though  it  be  but  a  leaden  one.  Do  not  you  know  that  he 
hath  lost  a  good  penny?" 

"Why,  I  believe  lie  may,"  said  Gaffer  Ditehley.  "What  then  !— lose  to-day,  win 
to-morrow — the  miner  must  cat  in  the  meantime." 

"  True ;  but  what  will  you  eat  when  Master  Bridgenorth  gets  the  land,  that  will  not 
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hear  of  a  mine  being  wrought  on  his  own  ground  ?     AVill  he  work  on  at  dead  loss,  think 
ye  ?"  demanded  trusty  Lance. 

"  Bridgenorth  ? — he  of  Moultrassie-IIall,  that  stopped  the  great  Felicity  Work, 
on  which  his  lather  laid  out,  some  say,  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  never  got  in  a  penny  ? 
Why,  what  has  he  to  do  with  Sir  Geoffrey's  property  down  here  at  Bonadveuture  ?  It 
was  never  his,  I  trow." 

"  Nay,  what  do  I  know  ? "  answered  Lance,  who  saw  the  impression  he  had  made. 
"  Law  and  debt  w  ill  give  him  half  Derbyshire,  I  think,  unless  you  stand  by  old 
Sir  Geoffrey." 

"  But  if  Sir  Geoffrey  be  dead,"  said  Ditchley,  cautiously,  "  what  good  will  our  standing 
by  do  to  him?" 

"  I  did  not  say  he  was  dead,  but  only  as  bad  as  dead ;  in  the  hands  of  the  Roundheads 
— a  prisoner  up  yonder,  at  his  own  castle,"  said  Lance ;  "  and  will  have  his  head  cut  off, 
like  the  good  Earl  of  Derby's,  at  Bolton -le-Moors." 

"  Nay,  then,  comrades,"  said  Gaffer  Ditchley,  "  an  it  be  as  Master  Lance  says,  I  think 
we  should  bear  a  hand  for  stout  old  Sir  Geoffrey,  against  a  low-born  mean-spirited  fellow 
like  Bridgenorth,  who  shut  up  a  shaft  had  cost  thousands,  without  getting  a  penny  profit 
on't.  So  hurra  for  Sir  Geoffrey,  and  down  with  the  Rump  !  But  hold  ye  a  blink — hold" 
— (imd  the  waving  of  his  hand  stojiped  the  commencing  cheer) — "  Hark  ye.  Master 
Lance,  it  must  be  all  over,  for  the  beacon  is  as  black  as  night ;  and  you  know  yourself 
that  marks  the  Lord's  death." 

"  It  win  kindle  again  in  an  instant,"  said  Lance ;  internally  adding,  "  I  pray 
to  God  it  may  I — It  will  kindle  in  an  instant — lack  of  fuel,  and  the  confusion  of  the 
family." 

"  Ay,  like  enow,  like  enow,"  said  Ditchley  ;  "but  I  winna  budge  till  I  see  it  blazing." 

"  Why  then,  there  a-goes!"  said  Lance.  "  Thaidi  thee,  Cis — thank  thee,  my  good 
wench. — Believe  your  own  ej'cs,  my  lads,  if  you  will  not  believe  me;  and  now  hurra  for 
Peveril  of  the  Peak — the  King  and  his  friends — and  down  with  Rumps  and  Roundheads!" 

The  sudden  rekindling  of  the  beacon  had  all  the  effect  which  Lance  could  have  desired 
upon  the  minds  of  his  rude  and  ignorant  hearers,  who,  in  their  superstitious  humour, 
had  strongly  associated  the  Polar-star  of  Peveril  with  the  fortunes  of  the  family.  Once 
moved,  according  to  the  national  character  of  their  countrymen,  they  soon  became 
enthusiastic;  and  Lance  found  himself  at  the  head  of  thirty  stout  fellows  and  upwards, 
armed  with  their  pick-axes,  and  ready  to  execute  whatever  task  he  should  impose  on  them. 

Trusting  to  enter  the  Castle  by  the  postern,  which  had  served  to  accommodate  himself 
and  other  domestics  upon  an  emergency,  his  only  anxiety  was  to  keep  his  march  silent ; 
and  he  earnestly  recommended  to  his  followers  to  reserve  their  shouts  for  the  moment  of 
the  attack.  They  had  not  advanced  far  on  their  road  to  the  Castle,  when  Cisly  Sellok 
met  them,  so  breathless  with  haste,  that  the  poor  girl  was  obliged  to  throw  herself  into 
Master  Lance's  arms. 

"  Stand  up,  my  mettled  wench,"  said  he,  giving  her  a  sly  kiss  at  the  same  time,  "  and 
let  us  know  what  is  going  on  up  at  the  Castle." 

"  My  lady  bids  you,  as  you  would  serve  God  and  your  master,  not  to  come  up  to  the 
Castle,  which  can  but  make  bloodshed;  for  she  says  Sir  Geoffrey  is  lawfully  in  hand, 
and  that  he  must  bide  the  issue;  and  that  he  is  innocent  of  what  he  is  charged  with,  and 
is  going  up  to  speak  for  himself  before  King  and  Council,  and  she  goes  up  with  him. 
And  besides,  they  have  found  out  the  postern,  the  Roundhead  rogues;  for  two  of  them 
saw  me  when  I  went  out  of  door,  and  chased  me;  but  I  shewed  them  a  fair  pair  of  heels." 

"  As  ever  dashed  dew  from  the  cowslip,"  said  Lance.     "  But  what  the  foul  fiend  is  to 

be  done?  for  if  they  have  secured  the  postern,  I  know  not  how  the  dickens  we  can  get  in." 

"  All  is  fastened  with  bolt  and  staple,  and  guarded  with  gun  and  pistol,  at  the  Castle," 

quoth  Cisly;  "and  so  sharp  are  they,  that  they  nigh  caught  me  coming  with  my  lady's 
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message,  as  I  told  you.  But  my  lady  says,  if  you  could  deliver  her  son,  Master  Julian, 
from  Bridgenorth,  that  she  would  hold  it  good  service." 

"What!"  said  Lance,  "  is  young  master  at  the  Castle?  I  taught  him  to  shoot  his  first 
shaft.     But  how  to  get  in!" 

"  He  was  at  tlie  Castle  in  the  midst  of  the  ruffle,  but  old  Bridgenorth  has  carried  him 
down  prisoner  to  the  hall,"  answered  Cisly.  "  There  was  never  faith  nor  courtesy  in  an 
old  Puritan  who  never  had  pipe  and  tabor  in  his  house  since  it  was  built." 

"  Or  who  stopped  a  promising  mine,"  said  Ditchley,  ','  to  save  a  few  thousand  pounds, 
when  he  might  have  made  himself  as  rich  as  the  Lord  of  Chatsworth,  and  fed  a  hundred 
good  fellows  all  the  whilst." 

"  Why,  then,"  said  Lance,  "  since  you  are  all  of  a  mind,  we  will  go  draw  the  cover 
for  the  old  badger;  and  I  promise  you  that  the  Ilall  is  not  like  one  of  your  real  houses 
of  quality,  where  the  walls  are  as  thick  as  whinstone-dikes,  but  foolish  brickwork,  that 
your  pick-axes  will  work  through  as  if  it  were  cheese.  Huzza  once  more  for  Peveril  of 
the  Peak!  down  with  Bridgenorth,  and  all  upstart  cuckoldy  Roundheads!" 

Having  indulged  the  throats  of  his  followers  with  one  buxom  huzza.  Lance  commanded 
them  to  cease  tiieir  clamours,  and  proceeded  to  conduct  them,  by  such  paths  as  seemed 
the  least  likely  to  be  watched,  to  the  court-yard  of  Moultrassie-Hall.  On  the  road  they 
were  joined  by  several  stout  yeomen  farmers,  either  followers  of  the  Peveril  family,  or 
i'riends  to  the  High  Church  and  Cavalier  party;  most  of  whom,  alarmed  by  the  news 
which  began  to  fly  fast  through  the  neighbourhood,  were  armed  with  sword  and  pistol. 

Lance  Oiitrmn  halted  his  party,  at  the  distance,  as  he  himself  described  it,  of  a  flight- 
shot from  the  house,  and  advanced  alone,  and  in  silence,  to  reconnoitre;  and  having 
previously  commanded  Ditchley  and  his  subterranean  allies  to  come  to  his  assistance 
whenever  he  should  whistle,  he  crept  cautiously  forward,  and  soon  found  that  those 
whom  he  came  to  surprise,  true  to, the  discipline  which  had  gained  their  party  such 
decided  superiority  during  the  Civil  War,  had  posted  a  sentinel,  who  paced  tlirough  the 
court-yard,  piously  chanting  a  psalm-tune,  while  his  arms,  crossed  on  his  bosom, 
supported  a  gun  of  formidable  length. 

"  Now,  a  true  soldier,"  said  Lance  Outram  to  himself,  "  would  put  a  stop  to  thy 
snivelling  ditty,  by  making  a  broad  arrow  quiver  in  your  heart,  and  no  great  alarm 
given.  But,  dang  it,  I  have  not  the  right  spirit  for  a  soldier — I  cannot  fight  a  man  till 
my  blood's  up;  and  for  shooting  him  from  behind  a  wall,  it  is  cruelly  like  to  stalking  a 
deer.     I  '11  e'en  face  him,  and  try  what  to  make  of  him." 

With  this  doughty  resolution,  and  taking  no  farther  care  to  conceal  himself,  he  entered 
the  court-yard  boldly,  and  was  making  forward  to  the  front  door  of  the  hall,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  But  the  old  Cromwellian,  who  was  on  guard,  had  not  so  learned  his  duty. 
"AVho  goes  there? — Stand,  friend  — stand;  or,  verily,  I  will  shoot  thee  to  death!"  were 
challenges  which  followed  each  other  quick,  the  last  being  enforced  by  the  levelling  and 
presenting  the  said  long-barrelled  gun  with  which  he  was  armed. 

"  Why,  what  a  murrain!"  answered  Lauce.  "  Is  it  your  fashion  to  go  a-shooting  at 
this  time  o' night?     Whj',  this  is  but  a  time  for  bat-fowling." 

"  Nay,  but  hark  thee,  friend,"  said  the  experienced  sentinel,  "  I  am  none  of  those  who 
do  this  work  negligently.  Thou  canst  not  snare  me  with  thy  crafty  s])eech,  though  thou 
wouldst  make  it  to  sound  simple  in  mine  ear.  Of  a  verity  1  will  shoot,  unless  thou  tell 
thy  name  and  business." 

"Name!"  said  Lance;  "why,  what  a  dickens  should  it  be  but  Robin  Round — honest 
Robin  of  Redhara;  and  for  business,  an  you  must  needs  know,  I  come  on  a  message 
from  some  Parliament  man,  up  yonder  at  the  Castle,  with  letters  for  worshipful  Master 
Bridgenorth  of  Moultrassie-Hall;  and  this  be  the  place,  as  I  think;  though  why  ye  be 
marching  up  and  down  at  his  door,  like  the  sign  of  a  Red  Slan,  with  your  old  firelock 
there,  I  canuot  so  well  guess." 
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"  Give  me  the  letters,  my  friend,"  said  the  sentinel,  to  whom  this  explanation  seemed 
very  natural  and  probable,  "  and  I  will  cause  them  forthwith  to  be  delivered  into  his 
worship's  own  hand." 

Rummaging  in  his  pockets,  as  if  to  pull  out  the  letters  which  never  existed.  Master 
Lance  approached  within  the  sentinel's  piece,  and,  before  he  was  aware,  suddenly  seized 
him  by  the  collar,  wliistled  sharp  and  shrill,  and  exei'ting  his  skill  as  a  wrestler,  for 
which  he  had  been  distinguished  in  his  youth,  he  .stretched  his  antagonist  on  his  back — 
the  musket  for  which  they  struggled  going  off  in  the  fall. 

The  miners  ruslied  into  the  court-yard  at  Lance's  signal;  and,  iiopeless  any  longer  of 
prosecuting  his  design  in  silence,  Lance  commanded  two  of  them  to  secure  the  prisoner, 
and  the  rest  to  cheer  loudly,  and  attack  the  door  of  the  house.  Instantly  the  court-yard 
of  the  mansion  rang  with  the  cry  of  "Peveril  of  the  Peak  for  ever!"  with  all  the  abuse 
which  the  Royalists  had  invented  to  cast  upon  the  Roundheads,  during  so  many  years  of 
contention;  and  at  the  same  time,  while  some  assailed  the  door  with  their  mining  imple- 
ments, others  directed  their  attack  against  the  angle,  where  a  kind  of  porch  joined  to 
the  main  front  of  the  building;  and  there,  in  some  degree  protected  by  the  projection  ot 
the  wall,  and  of  a  balcony  which  overhung  the  porch,  wrought  in  more  security,  as  well 
as  with  more  effect,  than  the  others;  for  the  doors  being  of  oak,  thickly  studded  with 
nails,  offered  a  more  effectual  resistance  to  violence  than  the  brick-work. 

The  noise  of  this  hubbub  on  the  outside,  soon  excited  wild  alarm  and  tumult  within. 
Lights  flew  from  window  to  window,  and  voices  were  heard  demanding  the  cause  of  the 
attack;  to  which  the  party  cries  of  those  who  were  in  the  court-yard  afforded  a  sufficient, 
or  at  least  the  only  answer,  which  was  vouchsafed.  At  length  the  window  of  a 
projecting  staircase  opened,  and  the  voice  of  Bridgenorth  himself  demanded  authorita- 
tively what  tlie  tumult  meant,  and  commanded  the  rioters  to  desist,  upon  their  own 
proper  and  immediate  peril. 

"  We  want  our  young  master,  you  canting  old  thief,"  was  the  reply ;  "  and  if  we  have 
him  not  instantly,  the  topmost  stone  of  your  house  shall  lie  as  low  as  the  foundation." 

"  We  will  try  that  presently,"  said  Bridgenorth  ;  "  for  if  tiiere  is  another  blow  struck 
against  the  walls  of  my  peaceful  house,  I  will  fire  my  carabine  among  you,  and  your 
blood  be  upon  your  own  head.  1  have  a  score  of  friends,  well  armed  with  musket  and 
pistol,  to  defend  my  house;  and  we  have  both  the  means  and  heart,  with  Heaven's 
assistance,  to  repay  any  violence  you  can  offer." 

"  Master  Bridgenorth,"  replied  Lance,  who,  though  no  soldier,  was  sportsman  enough 
to  comprehend  the  advantage  which  those  under  cover,  and  using  lire-arms,  must 
necessarily  have  over  his  party,  exposed  to  their  aim,  in  a  great  measure,  and  without 
means  of  answering  their  fire, — "  Master  Bridgenorth,  let  us  crave  parley  with  you,  and 
fair  conditions.  We  desire  to  do  you  no  evil,  but  will  have  back  our  young  master;  it 
is  enough  that  you  have  got  our  old  one  and  his  lady.  It  is  foul  chasing  to  kill  hart, 
liind,  and  fawn;  and  we  will  give  you  some  light  on  the  subject  in  an  instant." 

This  speech  was  followed  by  a  great  crash  amongst  the  lower  windows  of  the  house, 
according  to  a  new  species  of  attack  which  had  been  suggested  by  some  of  the  assailants. 

"I  would  take  the  honest  fellow's  w'ord,  and  let  young  Peveril  go,"  said  one  of  the 
garrison,  who,  carelessly  yawning,  approached  on  the  inside  the  post  at  which  Bridge- 
north  had  stationed  himself. 

"  Are  you  mad?"  said  Bridgenorth  ;  "or  do  you  think  me  poor  enough  in  spirit  to 
give  up  the  advantages  I  now  possess  over  the  family  of  Peveril,  for  the  awe  of  a  parcel 
of  boors,  whom  the  first  discharge  will  scatter  like  chaff  before  the  whirlwind?" 

"  Nay,"  answered  the  speaker,  who  was  the  same  individual  that  had  struck  Julian  by 
his  resemblance  to  the  man  who  called  himself  Ganlesse,  "  I  love  a  dire  revenge,  but  we 
shall  buy  it  somewhat  too  dear  if  these  rascals  set  the  house  on  fire,  as  they  are  like  to 
do,  while  you  are  parleying  from  the  windo\v.     They  hu\e  thrown  torches  or  fire-brands 
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into  the  hall  ;  and  it  is  all  our  friends  can  do  to  keep  the  flame  from  catching  the  wains- 
coting, which  is  old  and  diy." 

"Now,  may  Heaven  judge  thee  for  thy  lightness  of  spirit,"  answered  Bridgenorth; 
"  one  would  think  mischief  was  so  properly  thy  element,  that  to  thee  it  was  indifferent 
whether  friend  or  foe  was  the  sufferer." 

So  saying,  he  ran  hastily  down  stairs  towards  the  hall,  into  which,  through  broken 
casements,  and  betwixt  the  iron  bars,  which  prevented  human  entrance,  the  assailants 
had  thrust  lighted  straw,  sufficient  to  excite  much  smoke  and  some  fire,  and  to  throw  tlie 
defenders  of  the  iiouse  into  great  confusion;  insomuch,  that  of  several  shots  fired  hastily 
fi'om  the  windows,  little  or  no  damage  followed  to  the  besiegers,  who,  getting  warm  in 
the  onset,  answered  tlie  hostile  charges  with  loud  shouts  of  "  Peveril  for  ever!"  and  had 
already  made  a  pi-acticable  breach  through  the  brick-wall  of  the  tenement,  through 
wiiich  Lance,  Ditchley,  and  several  of  the  most  adventurous  among  their  followers,  made 
their  way  into  the  hall. 

Tlie  complete  capture  of  the  house  remained,  however,  as  far  off  as  ever.  The 
defenders  mixed  with  much  coolness  and  skill,  that  solemn  and  deep  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
which  sets  life  at  less  than  nothing,  in  comparison  to  real  or  supposed  duty.  From  the 
half-opened  doors  which  led  into  the  hall,  they  maintained  a  fire  which  began  to  grow 
fatal.  One  miner  was  shot  dead;  three  or  four  were  wounded;  and  Lance  scarce  knew 
whether  he  should  draw  his  forces  from  the  house,  and  leave  it  a  prey  to  the  flames,  or, 
making  a  desperate  attack  on  the  posts  occupied  by  the  defenders,  try  to  obtain 
unmolested  possession  of  the  place.  At  this  moment,  his  course  of  conduct  was 
determined  by  an  unexpected  occurrence,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  cause. 

Julian  Peveril  had  been,  like  other  inhabitants  of  Moultrassie-Hall  on  that  momentous 
night,  awakened  by  the  report  of  the  sentinel's  musket,  followed  by  the  shouts  of  his 
fiither's  vassals  and  followers;  of  which  he  collected  enough  to  guess  that  Bridgenorth's 
house  was  attacked  with  a  view  to  his  liberation.  Very  doubtful  of  the  issue  of  such  an 
attempt,  dizzy  with  tiie  slumber  from  which  he  had  been  so  suddenly  awakened,  and 
confounded  with  the  rapid  succession  of  events  to  which  he  had  been  lately  a  witness,  he 
speedily  put  on  a  part  of  his  clothes,  and  hastened  to  the  window  of  his  apartment. 
From  this  he  could  see  nothing  to  relieve  his  anxiety,  for  it  looked  towards  a  quarter 
different  from  that  on  which  the  attack  was  made.  He  attempted  his  door;  it  was  locked 
on  the  outside;  and  his  perplexity  and  anxiety  became  extreme,  when  suddenly  the  lock 
was  turned,  and  in  an  undress,  hastily  assumed  in  the  moment  of  alarm,  her  hair 
streaming  on  her  shoulders,  her  eyes  gleaming  betwixt  fear  and  resolution,  Alice 
Bridgenorth  rushed  into  his  apartment,  and  seized  his  hand  with  the  fervent  exclamation, 
"  Julian,  save  my  father!" 

The  light  which  she  bore  in  her  hand  served  to  shew  those  features  which  could  rarely 
have  been  viewed  by  any  one  without  emotion,  but  which  bore  an  expression  irresistible 
to  a  lover. 

"Alice,"  he  said,  "what  means  this?    AVhat  is  the  danger?    Wlicre  is  your  father?" 

"  Do  not  staj'  to  question,"  she  answered  ;  "but  if  you  would  save  him,  follow  me  !" 

At  the  same  time  she  led  the  way,  with  great  speed,  half  way  down  the  turret  stair- 
case which  led  to  his  room,  thence  turning  through  a  side  door,  along  a  long  gallery,  to 
a  larger  and  wider  stair,  at  the  bottom  of  which  stood  her  father,  surrounded  by  four  or 
five  of  his  friends,  scarce  discernible  through  the  smoke  of  the  fire  which  began  to  take 
hold  in  the  hall,  as  well  as  that  wiiich  arose  from  the  repeated  discharge  of  their  own 
fire-arms. 

Julian  saw  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  if  he  meant  to  be  a  successful  mediator. 
He  rushed  through  Bridgenorth's  party  ere  they  were  aware  of  his  approach,  and 
throwing  himself  amongst  the  assailants  who  occupied  the  hall  in  considerable  numbers, 
he  assured  them  of  his  personal  safely,  and  conjured  tlicin  to  depart. 
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"  Not  without  a  few  more  slices  at  the  Rump,  master,"  answered  Lance.  "  I  ain 
principally  glad  to  see  you  safe  and  well ;  but  here  is  Joe  Eimegap  shot  as  dead  as  a 
buck  in  season,  and  more  of  us  are  hurt ;  and  we'll  have  revenge,  and  roast  the  Puritans 
like  apples  for  lambswool !" 

"  Then  you  shall  roast  me  along  with  them,"  said  Julian  ;  "  for  I  vow  to  God,  I  will 
not  leave  the  hall,  being  bound  by  parole  of  honour  to  abide  with  Major  Bridgenorth 
till  lawfully  dismissed." 

"  Now  out  on  you,  an  you  were  ten  times  a  Peveril!"  said  Ditehley  ;  "to  give  so 
many  honest  fellows  loss  and  labour  on  your  behalf,  and  to  shew  them  no  kinder 
countenance. — I  say,  beat  up  the  fire,  and  burn  all  together  !" 

"Nay,  nay;  but  peace,  my  masters,  and  hearken  to  reason,"  sai<l  Julian;  "we  are 
all  here  in  evil  condition,  and  you  will  only  make  it  worse  by  contention.  Do  you  help 
to  put  out  this  same  fire,  wliich  will  else  cost  us  all  dear.  Keep  yourselves  under  arms. 
Let  Master  Bridgenorth  and  me  settle  some  grounds  of  accommodation,  and  I  trust  all 
will  be  favourably  made  up  on  both  sides ;  and  if  not,  you  shall  have  my  consent  and 
countenance  to  fight  it  out ;  and  come  on  it  what  will,  I  will  never  forget  this  night's 
good  service." 

lie  then  drew  Ditehley  and  Lance  Outram  aside,  while  the  rest  stood  suspended  at  his 
appearance  and  words,  and  expressing  the  utmost  thanks  and  gratitude  for  what  they 
had  already  done,  urged  them,  as  the  greatest  favour  which  they  could  do  towards  him 
and  his  father's  house,  to  permit  him  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  his  emancipation  from 
thraldom  ;  at  the  same  time,  forcing  on  Ditehley  five  or  six  gold  pieces,  that  the  brave 
lads  of  Bonadventure  might  drink  his  health  ;  whilst  to  Lance  he  expressed  the  warmest 
sense  of  his  active  kindness,  but  protested  he  could  only  consider  it  as  good  service  to 
his  house,  if  he  was  allowed  to  manage  the  matter  after  his  own  fashion. 

"  Why,"  answered  Lance,  "  I  am  well  out  on  it,  Master  Julian  ;  for  it  is  matter 
beyond  my  mastery.  All  that  I  stand  to  is,  tliat  I  will  see  you  safe  out  of  this  same 
Moultrassie-Hall ;  for  our  old  Naunt  Ellesmere  will  else  give  me  but  cold  comfort  when 
I  come  home.  Truth  is,  I  began  unwillingly  ;  but  when  I  saw  the  poor  fellow  Joe  shot 
beside  me,  why,  I  thought  we  should  have  some  amends.  But  I  put  it  all  in  your 
Honour's  hands." 

During  this  colloquy  both  parties  had  been  amicably  employed  in  extinguishing  the 
fire,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  fatal  to  all.  It  required  a  general  effort  to  get  it 
under  ;  and  both  parties  agreed  on  the  necessary  labour,  with  as  much  unanimity,  as 
if  the  water  they  brought  in  leathern  buckets  from  the  well  to  throw  upon  the  fire,  had 
some  effect  in  slaking  their  mutual  hostility. 
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Necessity — thou  best  of  peacemakers^ 

As  well  as  surest  prompter  of  invention — 

Help  us  to  compositiou  ! 


|HILE  the  fire  continued,  the  two  parties  laboured  in  active  union,  like  the 
jarring  factions  of  the  Jews  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  wlien  compelled 
vSifenr  to  unite  in  resisting  an  assault  of  the  besiegers.  But  when  the  last  bucket  of 
'"'*''  water  Lad  hissed  on  the  few  embers  that  continued  to  glimmer — when  the 
sense  of  mutual  hostility,  hitherto  suspended  by  a  feeling  of  common  danger,  was  in  its 
turn  rekindled — the  parties,  mingled  as  they  had  liitiierto  been  in  one  common  exertion, 
drew  off  from  each  other,  and  began  to  arrange  themselves  at  opposite  sides  of  the  hall, 
and  liandle  their  weapons,  as  if  for  a  renewal  of  the  fight. 

Bridgenorth  interrupted  any  farther  progress  of  this  menaced  hostilitj'.  "  Julian 
Peveril,"  he  said,  "  thou  art  free  to  walk  thine  own  path,  since  thou  wilt  not  walk  with 
me  that  road  which  is  more  safe,  as  well  as  more  honourable.  But  if  yo'u  do  by  my 
counsel,  you  will  get  soon  beyond  the  British  seas." 

"Ralph  Bridgenorth,"  said  one  of  his  friends,  "this  is  but  evil  and  feeble  conduct  on 
thine  own  part.  Wilt  thou  withhold  thy  hand  from  the  battle,  to  tlcl'end,  from  these  sons 
of  Belial,  the  captive  of  thy  bow  and  of  thy  spear?  Surely  we  are  enow  to  deal  with 
them  in  tiie  security  of  our  good  old  cause;  nor  should  we  part  with  this  spawn  of  the 
old  serpent,  until  we  essay  whether  the  Lord  will  not  give  us  victory  therein." 

A  hum  of  stern  assent  followed  ;  and  had  not  Ganlesse  now  interfered,  the  combat 
would  probably  have  been  renewed.  He  took  the  advocate  for  war  apart  into  one  of 
the  window  recesses,  and  apparently  satisfied  his  objections;  for  as  he  returned  to  his 
companions,  he  said  to  them,  '•  Our  friend   hath  so  well  argued  this  mattei',  that,  verily. 
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since  he  is  of  the  same  mind  with  tlie  worthy  Majoi-  Bridgenorth,  I  thinli  the  youth  may 
be  set  at  Hberty." 

As  no  farther  objectiou  was  ofl'ered,  it  only  remained  with  Julian  to  thank  and 
reward  those  who  had  been  active  in  his  assistance.  Having  first  obtained  from 
Bridgenorth  a  promise  of  indemnity  to  them  for  the  riot  they  had  committed,  a  few  kind 
words  conveyed  his  sense  of  their  services  ;  and  some  broad  pieces,  thrust  into  the  hand 
of  Lance  Outram,  i'urnished  the  means  for  afibrding  them  a  holiday.  They  would  have 
remained  to  proti-ct  him,  but,  fearful  of  farther  disorder,  and  relying  entirely  on  the 
good  iaith  of  Major  Bridgenorth,  he  dismissed  them  all  excepting  Lance,  whom  he 
detained  to  attend  upon  him  for  a  few  minutes,  till  he  should  depart  from  Moultrassie. 
But  ere  leaving  the  Hall,  he  could  not  repress  his  desire  to  speak  with  Bridgenorth  in 
secret ;  and  advancing  towards  him,  he  expressed  such  a  desire. 

Tacitly  granting  what  was  asked  of  him,  Bridgenorth  led  the  way  to  a  small  summer 
saloon  adjoining  to  the  Hall,  where,  with  his  usual  gravity  and  indiflerence  of  manner, 
he  seemed  to  await  in  silence  what  Peveril  had  to  communicate. 

Julian  found  it  ditficult,  where  so  little  opening  was  afforded  him,  to  find  a  tone  in 
which  to  open  the  subjects  he  had  at  heart,  that  should  be  at  once  dignified  and  con- 
ciliating. "Major  Bridgenorth,"  he  said  at  length,  "you  have  been  a  son,  and  an 
afl[ectionate  one — You  may  conceive  my  present  anxiety — My  lather  I — AVhat  has  been 
designed  for  him  ?" 

"  What  the  law  will,"  answered  Bridgenorth.  "  Had  he  walked  by  the  counsels  which 
I  procured  to  be  given  to  hini,  he  might  have  dwelt  safely  in  the  house  of  his  ancestors. 
His  fate  is  now  bej'ond  my  control  — far  beyond  yours.  It  must  be  with  him  as  his 
country  shall  decide." 

"  And  my  mother  ?"  said  Peveril. 

"  Will  consult,  as  she  has  ever  done,  her  own  duty ;  and  create  her  own  happiness  by 
doing  so,"  replied  Bridgenorth.  "  Believe,  my  designs  towards  your  family  are  better 
than  they  may  seem  through  the  mist  which  adversity  has  spread  around  your  house. 
I  may  triumph  as  a  man ;  but  as  a  man  I  must  also  remember,  in  my  hour,  that  mine 
enemies  have  had  theirs. — Have  you  aught  else  to  say  ?"  he  added,  after  a  momentary 
pause.  "  You  have  rejected  once,  yea,  and  again,  the  hand  I  stretched  out  to  you. 
Methinks  little  more  remains  between  us." 

These  words,  which  seemed  to  cut  short  farther  discussion,  were  calmly  spoken  ;  so 
that  though  they  appeared  to  discourage  farther  question,  they  could  not  interrupt  that 
which  still  trembled  on  Julian's  tongue.  He  made  a  step  or  two  towards  the  door  ; 
then  suddenly  returned.  "  Your  daughter?"  he  said — "  Major  Bridgenorth — I  should 
ask — I  do  ask  forgiveness  for  mentioning  her  name — but  may  I  not  inquire  after  her? — 
May  I  not  express  my  wishes  for  her  future  happiness  ?  " 

"  Your  interest  in  her  is  but  too  flattering,"  said  Bridgenorth ;  "  but  you  have 
already  chosen  your  part ;  and  you  must  be,  in  future,  strangers  to  each  other.  I  may 
have  wished  it  otherwise,  but  the  hour  of  grace  is  passed,  during  which  your  compliance 
with  my  advice  might — I  will  speak  it  plainly — have  led  to  your  union.  For  her 
happiness — if  such  a  word  belongs  to  mortal  pilgrimage — I  shall  care  for  it  sufficiently. 
She  leaves  this  place  to-day,  under  the  guardianship  of  a  sure  friend." 

"Not  of ?"  exclaimed  Peveril,  and  stopped  short;  for  he  felt  he  had  no  right  to 

pronounce  the  name  which  came  to  his  lips. 

"  Why  do  you  pause?"  said  Bridgenorth  ;  "a  sudden  thought  is  often  a  wise,  almost 
always  an  honest  one.  With  whom  did  you  suppose  I  meant  to  intrust  my  child,  that 
tlie  idea  called  forth  so  anxious  an  expression  ?  " 

"  Again  I  should  ask  your  forgiveness,"  said  Julian,  "  for  meddling  where  I  have  little 
right  to  interfere.  But  I  saw  a  face  here  that  is  known  to  me — the  person  calls  himself 
Ganlesse — Is  it  with  him  that  you  mean  to  intrust  your  daughter?" 
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"  Even  to  the  person  who  calls  himself  Ganlesse,"  said  Bridgenorth,  without  expressing 
either  anger  or  surprise. 

"  And  do  you  know  to  whom  you  commit  a  charge  so  precious  to  all  who  know  her, 
and  so  dear  to  yourself?"  said  Julian. 

"  Do  you  know,  who  ask  me  the  question  ?"  answered  Uridgenorth. 

"I  own  I  do  not,"  answered  Julian  ;  "but  I  have  seen  him  in  a  character  so  different 
from  what  he  now  wears,  that  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  warn  you,  how  you  intrust  the  charge 
of  your  child  to  one  who  can  alternately  play  the  profligate  or  the  hypocrite,  as  it  suits 
his  own  interest  or  humour. 

Bridgenorth  smiled  contemptuously.  "  I  might  be  angry,"  he  said,  "  with  the  officious 
zeal  which  supposes  that  its  green  conceptions  can  instruct  my  gray  hairs ;  but,  good 
Julian,  I  do  but  only  ask  from  you  the  liberal  construction,  that  I,  who  have  had  much 
converse  with  mankind,  know  with  whom  I  trust  what  is  dearest  to  me.  He  of  whom 
thou  speakest,  hath  one  visage  to  his  friends,  though  he  may  have  otliers  to  the  world, 
living  amongst  those  before  whom  honest  features  should  be  concealed  under  a  grotesque 
vizard  ;  even  as  in  the  sinful  sports  of  the  day,  called  maskings  and  mummeries,  where 
the  wise,  if  he  shew  himself  at  all,  must  be  contented  to  play  the  apish  and  fantastic  fool." 

"  I  would  only  pray  your  wisdom  to  beware,"  said  Julian,  "  of  one,  who,  as  he  has  a 
vizard  for  others,  may  also  have  one  which  can  disguise  his  real  features  from  you 
yourself." 

"  This  is  being  over  careful,  young  man,"  replied  Bridgenorth,  more  shortly  than  he 
had  hitherto  spoken  ;  "  if  you  would  walk  by  my  counsel,  you  will  attend  to  your  own 
affairs,  which,  credit  me,  deserve  all  your  care,  and  leave  others  to  the  management 
of  theirs." 

This  was  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood ;  and  Peveril  was  compelled  to  take  his 
leave  of  Bridgenortli,  and  of  Moultrassie-Hall,  without  farther  parley  or  explanation. 
The  reader  may  imagine  how  oft  he  looked  back,  and  tried  to  guess,  amongst  the  lights 
wliich  continued  to  twinkle  in  various  parts  of  the  building,  which  sparkle  it  was  that 
gleamed  from  the  bower  of  Alice,  '^hen  the  road  turned  into  another  direction,  he 
sunk  into  a  deep  reverie,  from  which  he  was  at  length  roused  by  the  voice  of  Lance, 
who  demanded  where  he  intended  to  quarter  for  the  night.  He  was  unprepared  to 
answer  the  question,  but  the  honest  keeper  himself  prompted  a  solution  of  the  problem, 
by  requesting  that  he  would  occupy  a  spare  bed  in  the  Lodge ;  to  which  Julian  willingly 
agreed.  Tlie  rest  of  the  inhabitants  had  retired  to  rest  when  they  entered  ;  but  Dame 
Ellesmere,  apprized  by  a  messenger  of  her  nephew's  hospitable  intent,  had  every  thing 
in  the  best  readiness  she  could,  for  the  son  of  her  ancient  patron.  Peveril  betook 
himself  to  rest ;  and,  notwithstanding  so  many  subjects  of  anxiety,  slept  soundly  till  the 
morning  was  far  advanced. 

His  slumbers  were  first  broken  by  Lance,  who  had  been  long  up,  and  already  active 
in  his  service.  He  informed  him,  that  his  horse,  arms,  and  small  cloak-bag,  had  been 
sent  from  the  Castle  by  one  of  Jlajor  Bridgenorth's  servants,  who  brought  a  letter, 
discharging  from  the  Major's  service  the  unfortunate  Deborah  Debbitch,  and  prohibiting 
her  return  to  the  Hall.  The  officer  of  the  House  of  Commons,  escorted  by  a  strong 
guard,  had  left  INIartindale  Castle  that  morning  early,  travelling  in  Sir  Geoffrey's 
carriage — his  lady  being  also  permitted  to  attend  on  liim.  To  tliis  he  had  to  add,  that 
the  property  at  the  Castle  was  taken  possession  of  by  Master  Win-the-fight,  the  attorney, 
from  Ciiesterfield,  witlj  other  officers  of  law,  in  name  of  Major  Bridgenorth,  a  large 
creditor  of  the  unfortunate  knight. 

Having  told  these  Job's  tidings.  Lance  paused;  and,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
declared  he  was  resolved  to  quit  the  country,  and  go  up  to  London  along  with  his  young 
master.  Julian  argued  the  point  with  him  ;  and  insisted  he  had  better  stay  to  take 
cliarge  of  iiis  aunt,  in  case  she  should  be  disturbed  by  these  strangers.     Lance  i-eplied. 
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"  She  would  have  one  with  her,  who  would  protect  her  well  enough ;  for  there  was 
wherewithal  to  buy  protection  amongst  them.  But  for  himself,  he  was  resolved  to  follow 
Master  Julian  to  the  death." 

Julian  heartily  thanked  him  for  his  love. 

"  Nay,  it  is  not  altogetlier  out  of  love  neither,"  said  Lance,  "  though  I  am  as  loving 
as  another ;  but  it  is,  as  it  were,  partly  out  of  fear,  lest  I  be  (called  over  the  coals  for 
last  night's  matter ;  for  as  for  the  miners,  they  will  never  trouble  them,  as  the  creatures 
only  act  after  their  kind." 

"  I  will  write  in  your  behalf  to  Major  Bridgenurth,  who  is  bound  to  afford  you 
protection,  if  you  have  such  fear,"  said  Julian. 

"  Nay,  for  that  matter,  it  is  not  altogether  fear,  more  than  altogether  love,"  answered 
the  enigmatical  keeper,  "  although  it  hath  a  tasting  of  both  in  it.  And,  to  speak  plain 
truth,  tiius  it  is — Dame  Debbitch  and  Naunt  EUesmere  have  resolved  to  set  up  their 
horses  together,  and  have  made  up  all  their  quarrels.  And  of  all  ghosts  in  the  world, 
the  worst  is,  when  an  old  true-love  comes  back  to  haunt  a  poor  fellow  like  me.  Mistress 
Deborah,  though  distressed  enow  for  the  loss  of  her  place,  has  been  already  speaking  of  a 
broken  sixpence,  or  some  such  token,  as  if  a  man  could  remember  such  things  for  so 
many  years,  even  if  she  had  not  gone  over  seas,  like  a  woodcock,  in  the  meanwhile." 

Julian  could  scarce  forbear  laughing.  "  I  thought  you  too  much  of  a  man.  Lance,  to 
fear  a  woman  marrying  you  whether  you  would  or  no." 

"  It  has  been  many  an  honest  man's  luck,  for  all  that,"  said  Lance ;  "  and  a  woman  in 
the  ver}'  house  has  so  many  deuced  opportunities.  And  then  there  would  be  two  upon 
one ;  for  Naunt,  though  high  enough  when  any  of  ijour  folks  are  concerned,  hath  some 
look  to  the  main  chance ;  and  it  seems  Mistress  Deb  is  as  rich  as  a  Jew." 

"  And  you,  Lance,"  said  Julian,  "  have  no  mind  to  marry  for  cake  and  pudding." 

"  No,  truly,  master,"  answered  Lance,  "  unless  I  knew  of  what  dough  they  were 
baked.  IIow  the  devil  do  I  know  how  the  jade  came  by  so  much?  And  then  if  she 
speaks  of  tokens  and  love-passages,  let  her  be  the  same  tight  lass  I  broke  the  sixpence 
with,  and  I  will  be  the  same  true  lad  to  her.  But  I  never  heard  of  true  love  lasting  ten 
years ;  and  hers,  if  it  lives  at  all,  must  be  nearer  twenty." 

"  Well,  then,  Lance,"  said  Julian,  "  since  you  are  resolved  on  the  thing,  we  will  go 
to  London  together ;  where,  if  I  cannot  retain  you  in  my  service,  and  if  my  father 
recovers  not  these  misfortunes,  I  will  endeavour  to  promote  you  elsewhere." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  Lance,  "  I  trust  to  be  back  to  bonny  Martindale  before  it  is  long, 
and  to  keep  the  greenwood,  as  I  have  been  wont  to  do ;  for,  as  to  Dame  Debbitch,  when 
they  have  not  me  for  their  common  butt,  Naunt  and  she  will  soon  bend  bows  on  each 
other.  So  here  comes  old  Dame  EUesmere  with  your  breakfast.  I  will  but  give  some 
directions  about  the  deer  to  Rough  Ralph,  my  helper,  and  saddle  ray  forest  pony,  and 
your  honour's  horse,  which  is  no  prime  one,  and  we  will  be  ready  to  trot." 

Julian  was  not  sorry  for  this  addition  to  his  establishment ;  for  Lance  had  shewn 
himself,  on  the  preceding  evening,  a  shrewd  and  bold  fellow,  and  attached  to  his  master. 
He  therefore  set  himself  to  reconcile  his  aunt  to  parting  with  her  nephew  for  some  time. 
Her  unlimited  devotion  for  "  the  family,"  readily  induced  the  old  lady  to  acquiesce  in  his 
proposal,  though  not  without  a  gentle  sigh  over  the  ruins  of  a  castle  in  the  air,  which 
was  founded  on  the  well-saved  purse  of  Mistress  Deboiah  Debbitch.  "  At  any  rate," 
she  thought,  "  it  was  as  well  that  Lance  should  be  out  of  the  way  of  that  bold,  long- 
legged,  beggarly  trollop,  Cis  Sellok."  But  to  poor  Deb  herself,  the  expatriation  of 
Lance,  whom  she  had  looked  to  as  a  sailor  to  a  port  under  his  lee,  for  which  he  can  run, 
if  weather  becomes  foul,  was  a  second  severe  blow,  following  close  on  her  dismissal  from 
the  profitable  service  of  Major  Bridgenorth. 

Julian  visited  the  disconsolate  damsel,  in  hopes  of  gaining  some  light  upon  Bridge- 
north's  projects  regarding  his  daughter — the  character  of  this  Ganlesse — and  other 
matters,  with  which  her  residence  in  the  family  might  have  made  her  acquainted  ;  but 
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he  found  her  by  far  too  much  troubled  in  mind  to  afford  him  the  least  information.  The 
name  of  Ganlesse  she  did  not  seem  to  recollect — tliat  of  Alice  rendered  her  hysterical — 
that  of  Bridgenorth,  furious.  She  numbered  up  the  various  services  she  had  rendered 
in  the  family — ami  denounced  the  plague  of  swartness  to  the  linen — of  leanness  to  the 
poultry  —of  dearth  and  dishonour  to  the  housekeeping — and  of  lingering  sickness  and 
early  death  to  Alice ; — all  which  evils,  she  averred,  had  only  been  kept  off  by  her 
continued,  watchful,  and  incessant  cares. — Then  again  turning  to  the  subject  of  the 
fugitive  Lance,  she  expressed  such  a  total  contempt  of  that  mean-spirited  fellow,  in  a 
tone  between  laughing  and  crying,  as  satisfied  Julian  it  was  not  a  topic  likely  to  act  as  a 
sedative ;  and  that,  therefore,  unless  he  made  a  longer  stay  than  the  urgent  state  of  his 
affairs  permitted,  he  was  not  likely  to  find  Mistress  Deborah  in  such  a  state  of  com- 
posure as  migiit  enable  him  to  obtain  from  her  any  rational  or  useful  information. 

Lance,  who  good-naturedly  took  upon  himself  the  whole  burden  of  Dame  Debbitch's 
mental  alienation,  or  "  taking  on,"  as  such  fits  of  paxsio  hysterica  are  usually  termed  in 
the  country,  liad  too  much  feeling  to  present  himself  before  the  victim  of  her  own  sensi- 
bility, and  of  his  obduracy.  He  therefore  intimated  to  Julian,  by  his  assistant  Ralph, 
that  the  horses  stood  saddled  behind  the  Lodge,  and  that  all  was  ready  for  their  departure. 
Jidian  took  the  hint,  and  they  were  soon  mounted,  and  clearing  the  road,  at  a  rapid 
trot,  in  the  direction  of  London  ;  but  not  by  the  most  usual  route.  Julian  calculated 
that  the  carriage  in  which  his  father  was  transported  would  travel  slowly;  and  it  was 
his  purpose,  if  possible,  to  get  to  London  before  it  should  arrive  there,  in  order  to  have 
time  to  consult  with  the  friends  of  his  family,  what  measures  should  be  taken  in  his 
father's  behalf. 

In  this  manner,  they  advanced  a  day's  journe)'  towards  London  ;  at  the  conclusion  of 
which,  Julian  found  his  resting-place  in  a  small  inn  upon  the  road.  No  one  came,  at 
the  first  call,  to  attend  upon  the  guests  and  their  horses,  although  the  house  was  well 
lighted  up;  and  there  was  a  prodigious  chattering  in  the  kitchen,  such  as  can  only  be 
produced  by  a  French  cook,  when  his  mystery  is  in  the  very  moment  of  projection.  It 
instantly  occurred  to  Julian — so  rare  was  the  ministry  of  these  Gallic  artists  at  that 
time — that  the  clamour  he  heard  must  necessarily  bo  produced  by  the  Sieur  Chaubert, 
on  whose  jihits  he  had  lately  feasted,  along  with  Smith  and  Ganlesse. 

One,  or  both  of  these,  were  therefore  probably  in  the  little  inn;  and  if  so,  he  might 
have  some  opportunity  to  discover  their  real  purpose  and  character.  How  to  avail 
himself  of  such  a  meeting,  he  knew  not ;  but  chance  favoured  him  more  than  he  could 
have  expected. 

"  I  can  scarce  receive  you,  gentlefolks,"  said  tlie  landlord,  who  at  length  appeared  at 
the  door  ;  "  here  be  a  sort  of  quality  in  my  house  to-night,  whom  less  than  all  will  not 
satisfy;  nor  all  neither,  for  that  matter." 

"  We  are  but  plain  fellows,  landlord,"  said  Julian;  "  we  are  bound  for  Moseley-market, 
and  can  get  no  farther  to-night.     Any  hole  will  serve  us,  no  matter  what." 

"  Why,"  said  the  honest  host,  "  if  that  be  the  case,  I  must  e'en  put  one  of  you  behind 
the  bar,  though  the  gentlemen  have  desired  to  be  private;  the  other  must  take  heart  of 
grace,  and  help  me  at  the  tap." 

"  The  tap  for  me,"  said  Lance,  without  waiting  his  master's  decision.  "  It  is  an 
element  which  I  could  live  and  die  in." 

"  The  bar,  then,  for  me,"  said  Peveril;  and  stepping  back,  whispered  to  Lance  to 
exchange  cloaks  with  him,  desirous,  if  possible,  to  avoid  being  recognized. 

The  exchange  was  made  in  an  instant;  and  presently  afterwards  the  landlord  brought 
a  light;  and  as  he  guided  Julian  into  his  hostelry,  cautioned  him  to  sit  (juiet  in  the 
place  where  he  should  stow  liim;  and  if  he  was  discovered,  to  say  that  he  was  one  of 
the  house,  and  leave  him  to  make  it  good.  "  You  will  hear  what  the  gallants  say,"  he 
added;  "  but  I  think  thou  wilt  carry  away  but  little  on  it;  for  when  it  is  not  French,  it 
is  Court  gibberisii;  and  that  is  as  hard  to  construe. 
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The  bar,  into  wliich  our  hero  was  inducted  on  these  conditions,  seemed  formed,  with 
respect  to  the  public  room,  upon  tlie  principle  of  a  citadel,  intended  to  observe  and 
bridle  a  rebellious  capital.  Here  sat  the  host  on  the  Saturday  evenings,  screened  from 
the  observation  of  his  guests,  yet  with  the  power  of  observing  both  their  wants  and 
their  behaviour,  and  also  that  of  overhearing  their  conversation — a  practice  which  he 
was  much  addicted  to,  being  one  of  that  numerous  class  of  philanthropists,  to  whom 
their  neighbours'  business  is  of  as  much  consequence,  or  rather  more,  than  their  own. 

Here  he  planted  his  new  guest,  with  a  repeated  caution  not  to  disturb  the  gentlemen 
by  speech  or  motion;  and  a  promise  that  he  should  be  speedily  accommodated  with  a 
cold  buttock  of  beef,  and  a  tankard  of  home-brewed.  And  here  he  left  him  with  no 
other  light  than  that  which  glimmered  from  the  well-illuminated  apartment  within, 
through  a  sort  of  shuttle  which  accommodated  the  landlord  with  a  view  into  it. 

This  situation,  inconvenient  enough  in  itself,  was,  on  the  present  occasion,  precisely 
what  Julian  would  have  selected.  He  wrapped  himself  in  the  weather-beaten  cloak  of 
Lance  Outram,  which  had  been  stained,  by  age  and  weather,  into  a  thousand  variations 
from  its  original  Littcoln  green;  and  with  as  little  noise  as  he  could,  set  himself  to 
observe  the  two  inmates,  who  had  engrossed  to  themselves  the  whole  of  the  apartment, 
which  was  usually  open  to  the  public.  They  sat  by  a  table,  well  covered  with  such 
costly  rarities,  as  could  only  have  been  procured  by  much  forecast,  and  prepared  by  the 
exquisite  Mons.  Chaubert;  to  which  both  seemed  to  do  much  justice. 

Julian  had  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining,  that  one  of  the  travellers  was,  as  he  had 
anticipated,  the  master  of  the  said  Chaubert,  or,  as  he  was  called  by  Ganlesse,  Smith  ; 
the  other,  who  faced  him,  he  had  never  seen  before.  This  last  was  dressed  like  a 
gallant  of  the  first  order.  His  periwig,  indeed,  as  he  travelled  on  horseback,  did  not 
much  exceed  in  size  the  bar-wig  of  a  modern  lawyer;  but  then  the  essence  which  he 
shook  from  it  with  every  motion,  impregnated  a  whole  apartment,  which  was  usually 
only  perfumed  by  that  vulgar  herb,  tobacco.  His  riding-coat  was  laced  in  the  newest 
and  most  courtly  style;  and  Grammont  himself  might  have  envied  the  embroidery  of 
his  waistcoat,  and  the  peculiar  cut  of  his  breeches,  which  buttoned  above  the  knee, 
permitting  the  shape  of  a  very  handsome  leg  to  be  completely  seen.  Tliis,  by  the 
proprietor  thereof,  had  been  stretched  out  upon  a  stool,  and  he  contemplated  its  pro- 
portions, from  time  to  time,  with  infinite  satisfaction. 

The  conversation  between  these  worthies  was  so  interesting,  that  we  propose  to  assign 
to  it  another  chapter. 


Tiiis  is  some  creature  of  the  elements, 

Most  like  your  sea-gull.     He  ean  wheel  and  whistle 
His  screaming  song,  e'en  when  the  storm  is  loutlefit — 
Take  for  his  sheeted  couch  tlie  restless  foam 
Of  the  wild  wave-crest— slumher  in  the  calm, 
And  dally  with  the  stonn.    Yet  'tis  a  gull, 
An  arrant  gull,  with  all  this. 

The  Chikftj 


U/fSra«vv\' ND  here  is  to  thee,"  said  the  fashionable  gallant  whom  we  have  described, 
■jSfc^^'''  "  honest  Tom;  and  a  cup  of  welcome  to  thee  out  of  Looby -land.  Why,  thou 
Mlp^^sd  hast  been  so  long  in  the  country,  that  thou  hast  got  a  bumpkinly  clod- 
.■^.~*=^SS  compelling  sort  of  look  thyself.  That  greasy  doublet  fits  thee  as  if  it  were 
thy  reserved  Sunday's  apparel;  and  the  points  seem  as  if  they  were  stay-laces  bought 
for  thy  true-love  Marjory.  I  marvel  thou  canst  still  relish  a  ragout.  Methinks  now, 
to  a  stomach  bound  in  such  a  jacket,  eggs  and  bacon  were  a  diet  more  conforming." 

"  Rally  away,  my  good  lord,  while  wit  lasts,"  answered  his  companion ;  "  yours  is  not 
the  sort  of  ammunition  which  will  bear  much  expenditure.  Or  rather,  tell  me  news 
from  Court,  since  we  have  met  so  ojiportunely." 

"  You  woiilil  have  asked  me  these  an  hour  ago,"  said  the  lord,  "  had  not  your  very 
soul  been  under  Chaubert's  covered  di.shes.  You  remembered  King's  affairs  will  keep 
cool,  and  eiitrc-meis  must  be  eaten  hot." 

"Not  so,  my  lord;  I  only  kept  common  talk  whilst  that  caves-dropping  rascal  of  a 
landlord  was  in  the  room;  so  that,  now  the  coast  is  clear  once  more,  I  pray  you  for  news 
from  Court." 

"  The  plot  is  nonsuited,"  answered  the  courtier — "  Sir  George  Wakeman  acquitted* — 

*  The  first  check  received  by  Doctor  Oates  and  his  colleagues  in  the  task  of  supporting  the  Plot  by  their  testimony,  w.-.s 
in  this  manner:— After  a  good  deal  of  prevarication,  the  prime  witness  at  length  made  a  direct  charge  against  Sir  George 
Wakeman,  the  Queen's  physician,  of  an  attempt  to  poison  the  King,  and  even  connected  the  Queen  witli  this  accusation, 
whom  he  represented  as  Wakeman's  accomplice.  This  last  piece  of  eflVontery  recalled  the  King  to  some  generous  senti- 
ments. *''rhe  villains,"  said  Charles,  "think  1  am  tired  of  my  wife;  but  they  shall  find  I  will  not  pennit  an  innocent 
woman  to  be  persecuted."  Scroggs,  the  Lord  Chief-Justice,  accordingly  received  instructions  to  be  favourable  to  the  accused; 
and,  for  the  first  time,  he  was  so.  Wakeman  was  acquitted,  but  thought  it  more  for  his  safety  to  retire  abroad.  His  acquittal, 
however,  indicated  a  turn  of  the  tide,  which  had  so  long  set  m  favour  of  the  I'lot,  and  of  the  witnesses  by  whom  it  had  hitherto 
been  supported. 
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the  witnesses  discredited  l)y  the  jury — Scroggs,  who  runted  on  one  side,  is  now  ranting 
on  t'otlier." 

"  Eat  the  Plot,  Wakenian,  witnesses,  Papists,  and  Piotestants,  all  together  !  Do  you 
think  I  care  for  such  trash  as  that? — Till  the  Plot  conies  up  the  palace  back-stair,  and 
gets  possession  of  old  Rowley's  own  imagination,  I  care  not  a  farthing  who  believes  or 
disbelieves.     I  hang  by  him  will  bear  me  out." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  my  lord,  "  the  next  news  is  Rochester's  disgrace." 
"Disgraced!  —  How,  and  for  what?     The  morning  I  came  06]  he  stood  as  fair  as 
any  one." 

"  That's  over — the  epitaph*  has  broken  his  neck — and  now  he  may  write  one  for  his 
own  Court  favour,  for  it  is  dead  and  buried." 

"  The  epitaph  ! "  exclaimed  Tom  ;  "  why,  I  was  by  when  it  was  made  ;  and  it  passed 
for  an  excellent  good  jest  with  him  whom  it  was  made  upon." 

"  Ay,  so  it  did  amongst  ourselves,"  answered  his  companion  ;  "  but  it  got  abroad,  and 
had  a  run  like  a  mill-race.  It  was  in  every  coffeehouse,  and  in  half  the  diurnals. 
Grammont  translated  it  into  French  too ;  and  there  is  no  laughing  at  so  sharp  a  jest, 
when  it  is  dinned  into  your  ears  on  all  sides.  So,  disgraced  is  the  author  ;  and  but  for 
his  Grace  of  Buckingham,  the  Court  would  be  as  dull  as  my  Lord  Chancellor's  wig." 

"  Or  as  the  head  it  covers. — Well,  my  lord,  the  fewer  at  Court,  there  is  the  more 
room  for  those  that  can  bustle  there.  But  there  are  two  mainstrings  of  Shaftesbury's 
fiddle  broken — the  Popish  Plot  fallen  into  discredit — and  Rochester  disgraced.  Changeful 
times — but  here  is  to  the  little  man  who  shall  mend  them." 

"  I  apprehend  you,"  replied  his  lordship ;  "  and  meet  your  health  with  my  love. 
Trust  me,  my  lord  loves  you,  and  longs  for  you. — Nay,  I  have  done  you  reason. — By 
your  leave,  the  cup  is  with  me.     Here  is  to  his  buxom  Grace  of  Bucks." 

"  As  blithe  a  peer,"  said  Smith,  "  as  ever  turned  night  to  day.  Naj-,  it  shall  be  an 
overflowing  bumper,  an  you  will ;  and  I  will  drink  it  ^iqier  nacidam. — And  how  stands 
the  great  Madam? "f 

"  Stoutly  against  all  change,"  answered  my  lord — "  Little  Anthony  |  can  make  nought 
of  her." 

"  Then  he  shall  bring  her  influence  to  nought.  Hark  in  tliine  ear.  Thou  knowest" — 
(Here  he  whispered  so  low  that  Julian  could  not  catch  the  sound.) 

"Know  him?"  answered  the  other — "Know  Ned  of  the  Island? — To  be  sure  I  do." 
"  He  is  the  man  that  shall  knot  the  great  fiddle-strings  that  have  snapped.      Say  I  told 
you  so;  and  thereupon  I  give  thee  his  health." 

"  And  thereupon  I  pledge  thee,"  said  the  young  nobleman,  "  which  on  any  other 
argument  I  were  loath  to  do — thinking  of  Ned  as  somewhat  the  cut  of  a  villain." 

"  Granted,  man — granted,"  .said  the  other, — "  a  very  thorough-paced  rascal ;  but 
able,  ray  lord,  able  and  necessary;  and,  in  this  plan,  indispensable. — Pshaw! — This 
champagne  turns  stronger  as  it  gets  older,  I  think." 

"  Hark,  mine  honest  fellow,"  said  the  courtier ;  "  I  would  thou  wouldst  give  me  some 
item  of  all  this  mystery.  Thou  hast  it,  I  know  ;  for  whom  do  men  intrust  but  trusty 
ChiflSnch  ?" 

"  It  is  your  jdeasure  to  say  so,  my  lord,"  answered  Smith,  (whom  we  shall  hereafter 
call  by  his  real  name  of  Chifiinch,)  with  much  drunken  gravity,  for  his  speech  had 

"  The  epitaph  alluded  to  is  the  celebrated  epigram  m.ide  by  Rochester  on  Charles  II.     It  was  composed  at  the  King's 
request,  who  nevertheless  resented  its  poignancy. 
The  lines  are  well  known  : — 

"Here  lies  our  sovereign  lord  the  King, 
Whose  word  no  man  relies  on, 
Who  never  said  a  foolish  thing. 
And  never  did  a  wise  one." 
t  The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  Charles  II.'s  favourite  mistress  ;   very  unjiopular  at  the  time  of  the  Popish  Plot,  as  well 
from  her  religion  as  her  country,  being  a  Frenchwoman  and  a  Catholic. 

I  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  politician  and  intriguer  of  the  period. 
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become  a  little  altered  by  his  copious  libations  in  the  course  of  the  evening, — "  few  men 
know  more,  or  say  less,  than  I  do;  and  it  well  becomes  my  station.  Cuniicuere  omnes, 
as  the  grammar  halh  it  —  all  men  should  learn  to  hold  their  tongue." 

"Except  with  a  friend,  Tom— except  with  a  friend.  Thou  wilt  never  be  such  a  dog- 
bolt  as  to  refuse  a  hint  to  a  friend  ?     Come,  you  get  too  wise  and  statesman-like  for  your 

office The  ligatures  of  tiiy  most  peasantly  jacket  there  are  like  to  burst  with  thy  secret. 

Come,  undo  a  button,  man  ;  it  is  for  the  healtli  of  thy  constitution — Let  out  a  reef;  and 
let  thy  chosen  friend  know  what  is  meditating.  Tliou  knowest  I  am  as  true  as  thyself  to 
little  Anthony,  if  he  can  but  get  uppermost." 

"  Jf,  thou  lordly  infidel! "  said  Chiffinch — "  talk'st  thou  to  me  of  ifs  ? — There  is  neither 
if  nor  and  in  the  matter.  The  great  Madam  shall  be  pulled  a  peg  down — the  great  Plot 
screwed  a  peg  or  two  up.  Thou  knowest  Ned  ? — Honest  Ned  had  a  brother's  death  to 
revenge." 

"  I  have  heard  so,"  said  the  nobleman  ;  "  and  that  his  persevering  resentment  of  that 
injury  was  one  of  the  few  points  which  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  heathenish  virtue  in  him." 

"  AV(dl,"  continued  Chiffinch,  "  in  maniEuvring  to  bring  about  this  revenge,  which  he 
hath  laboured  at  many  a  day,  he  hath  discovered  a  treasure." 

"  What! — In  the  Isle  of  Man?"  said  his  companion. 

"  A.ssure  yourself  of  it. — Slie  is  a  creature  so  lovel}',  that  she  needs  but  be  seen  to  put 
down  every  one  of  the  favourites,  from  Portsmouth  and  Cleveland  down  to  that  three- 
penny baggage.  Mistress  Nelly." 

"  By  my'word,  Chiffinch,"  said  my  lord,  "  that  is  a  reinforcement  after  the  fashion  of 
thine  own  best  tactics.  But  bethink  tiiee,  man !  To  make  such  a  conquest,  there  wants 
more  than  a  cherry-cheek  and  a  bright  eye — there  must  be  wit — wit,  man,  and  manners, 
and  a  little  sense  besides,  to  keep  influence  when  it  is  gotten." 

"Pshaw!  will  you  tell  me  what  goes  to  this  vocation?"  said  Chiffinch.  "Here, 
pledge  me  her  health  in  a  brimmer. — Nay,  you  shall  do  it  on  knees,  too. — Never  sucli 
a  triumphant  beauty  was  seen — I  went  to  church  on  purpose,  for  the  first  time  these  ten 
years — Yet  I  lie,  it  was  not  to  church  neither — it  was  to  chapel." 

"  To  chapel! — What  the  devil,  is  she  a  Puritan?"  exclaimed  the  other  courtier. 

"  To  be  sure  she  is.  Do  you  think  I  would  be  accessory  to  bringing  a  Papist  into 
favour  in  these  times,  when,  as  my  good  Lord  said  in  the  House,  there  should  not  be  a 
Popish  man-servant,  nor  a  Popish  maid-servant,  not  so  much  as  dog  or  cat,  left  to  bark 
or  mew  about  the  King!"* 

"  But  consider,  Chiffie,  the  dislikelihood  of  her  pleasing,"  said  the  noble  courtier. — 
"  What!  old  Rowley,  with  his  wit,  and  love  of  wit — his  wildness,  and  love  of  wildness  — 
he  form  a  league  with  a  sillj',  scrupulous,  unidca'd  Puritan! — Not  if  she  were  Venus." 

"  Thou  knowest  nought  of  the  matter,"  answered  Chiffinch.  "  I  tell  thee,  the  fine 
contrast  between  the  seeming  saint  and  falling  sinner  will  give  zest  to  the  old  gentleman's 
inclinations.  If  I  do  not  know  him,  who  does? — Iler  health,  my  lord,  on  your  bare 
knee,  as  you  would  live  to  be  of  the  bedchamber." 

"  I  pledge  you  most  devoutly,"  answered  his  friend.  "  But  you  have  not  told  me  how 
the  acquaintance  is  to  be  made;  for  you  cannot,  I  think,  carry  her  to  Wliitehall." 

"  Aha,  my  dear  lord,  you  would  have  the  whole  secret!  but  that  I  cannot  afford — I  can 
spare  a  friend  a  peep  at  my  ends,  but  no  one  must  look  on  the  means  by  wliich  they  are 
achieved." — So  saying,  he  shook  his  drunken  head  most  wisely. 

Tlie  villainous  design  which  this  discourse  implied,  and  which  his  heart  told  him  was 
designed  against  Alice  Bridgenorth,  stirred  Julian  so  extremely,  that  he  involuntarily 
shifted  his  posture,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword  hilt. 

Chiffinch  heard  a  rustling,  and  broke  oflT,  exclaiming,  "  Hark!  —  Zounds,  something 
moved — I  trust  I  have  told  tiic  tale  to  no  ears  but  thine." 

*  Siicli  was  tho  cxtrav.igancc  of  Shaftesbury's  eloquence. 
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"  I  will  cut  off  any  which  have  drunk  in  but  a  pylluble  of  thy  words,"  said 
the  nobleman  ;  and  raising  a  candle,  he  took  a  hasty  survey  of  the  apartment.  Scc- 
inj;  nothing  that  could  incur  his  menaced  resentment,  he  replaced  the  light  and  con- 
tinued:— "  AVell,  suppose  the  Belle  Louise  de  Querouaille*  shoots  from  her  high  station 
in  the  firmament,  how  will  you  rear  up  the  downfallen  Plot  again — for  without  that 
same  Plot,  think  of  it  as  thou  wilt,  we  have  no  change  of  hands — and  matters  re- 
main as  they  were,  witli  a  Protestant  courtesan  instead  of  a  Papist — Little  Anthony 
can  but  little  speed  without  that  Plot  of  his — I  believe,  in  my  conscience,  he  begot  it 
himself."  t 

"  Whoever  begot  it,"  said  Chiffinch,  "  he  hath  adopted  it ;  and  a  thriving  babe  it  has 
been  to  him.  AVell,  then,  though  it  lies  out  of  my  way,  I  will  play  Saint  Peter  again — 
up  with  t'other  key,  and  unlock  t'other  mystery." 

"  Now  thou  speakest  like  a  good  fellow;  and  I  will,  with  my  own  hands,  unwirc  this 
fi'csh  flask,  to  begin  a  brimmer  to  the  success  of  thy  achievement." 

"Well,  then,"  continued  the  communicative  Chiffinch,  "thou  knowest  that  they  have 
long  had  a  nibbling  at  the  old  Countess  of  Derby. —  So  Ned  was  sent  down — he  owes  her 
an  old  accompt,  thou  knowest — w  ith  private  instructions  to  possess  himself  of  the  island, 
if  he  could,  by  help  of  some  of  his  old  friends.  He  hath  ever  kept  up  spies  upon  her  ; 
and  happy  man  was  he,  to  think  his  hour  of  vengeance  was  come  so  nigli.  But  he  missed 
his  blow;  and  the  old  girl  being  placed  on  her  guard,  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  make 
Ned  smoke  for  it.  Out  of  the  island  he  came  with  little  advantage  for  having  entered  it; 
when,  by  some  means— for  the  devil,  I  think,  stands  ever  his  friend— he  obtained 
information  concerning  a  messenger,  whom  her  old  Majesty  of  Man  had  sent  to  London 
to  make  party  in  her  behalf.  Ned  stuck  himself  to  this  fellow — a  raw,  half-bred  lad,  son 
of  an  old  blundering  Cavalier  of  the  old  stamp,  down  in  Derbyshire — and  so  managed 
the  swain,  that  he  brought  him  to  the  place  where  I  was  waiting,  in  anxious  expectation 
of  the  pretty  one  I  told  you  of.  By  Saint  Anthony,  for  I  will  swear  by  no  meaner  oath, 
I  stared  when  I  saw  this  great  lout — not  that  the  fellow  is  so  ill-looked  neither— I  stared 
like — like — good  now,  help  me  to  a  simile." 

"  Like  Saint  Anthony's  pig,  an  it  were  sleek,"  said  the  young  lord ;  "  your  eyes, 
Chiffie,  have  the  very  blink  of  one.  But  what  hath  all  this  to  do  with  the  Plot?  Hold 
— I  have  had  wine  enough." 

"You  shall  not  baulk  me,"  said  Chilhneh;  and  a  jingling  was  heard,  as  if  he  were 
filling  his  comrade's  glass  with  a  very  unsteady  hand.  "  Hey — What  the  devil  is  tlie 
matter? — I  used  to  carry  my  glass  steady — very  steady." 

"Well,  but  this  stranger?" 

"  Why,  he  swept  at  game  and  ragout  as  he  would  at  spring  beef  or  summer  mutton. 
Never  saw  so  ininurturcd  a  cub — Knew  no  more  what  he  ate  than  an  infidel — I  cursed 
him  by  my  gods  when  I  saw  Chaubert's  chef-d'oeuvres  glutted  down  so  indifferent  a 
throat.  We  took  the  freedom  to  spice  his  goblet  a  little,  and  ease  him  of  his  packet  of 
letters;  and  the  fool  went  on  his  way  the  next  morning  with  a  budget  artificially  filled 
with  gray  paper.  Ned  would  have  kept  him,  in  hopes  to  have  made  a  witness  of  him, 
but  the  boy  was  not  of  that  mettle." 

"  How  will  you  prove  your  letters?"  said  the  courtier. 

"  La  you  there,  my  lord,"  said  Chiffinch;  "  one  may  see  with  half  an  eye,  for  all  your 
laced  doublet,  that  you  have  been  of  the  family  of  Furnival's,  before  your  brother's  death 
sent  you  to  Court.  How  prove  the  letters? — Why,  we  have  but  let  the  sparrow  fly  with 
a  string  round  his  foot. — We  have  him  again  so  soon  as  we  list." 

"  Why,  thou  art  turned  a  very  Machiavel,  Chiffinch,"  said  his  friend.     "  But  how  if 

•  Charles's  principal  mistress  en  tifrc.     She  was  created  Duchess  of  Portsmouth 

t  Shaftesbury  himself  is  supposed  to  have  said  that  he  knew  not  ulio  was  the  inventor  of  the  Plot,  tut  that  he  himself  liad 
all  the  advantage  of  the  discovery. 
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tlie  youth  proveil  restive? — I  liave  heard  these  Peak  men  have  hot  lieads  and  hard 
hands." 

"  Trouble  not  yourself — that  was  cared  for,  my  lord,"  said  Chiffinch — "  his  pistols 
might  bark,  but  they  could  not  bite." 

"  Most  exquisite  Cliiffiiieh,  thou  art  turned  niieher  as  well  as  padder — Canst  both  rob 
a  man  and  kidnap  him  !" 

"  Mieher  and  padder — what  terms  be  these?"  said  Chiffinch.  "  Methinks  these  are 
sounds  to  lug  out  upon.  You  will  have  me  angry  to  the  degree  of  falling  foul — robber 
and  kidnapper  !" 

"You  mistake  verb  for  noun-substantive,"  replied  his  lordship  ;  "  I  said  rob  and 
kidnap — a  man  may  do  either  once  and  away  without  being  professional." 

"  But  not  without  spilling  a  little  foolish  noble  blood,  or  some  such  red-coloured 
gear,"  said  Chiffinch,  starting  up. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  his  lordship ;  "  all  this  may  be  without  these  direful  consequences, 
and  as  you  will  find  to-morrow,  when  you  return  to  England ;  for  at  present  you  are  in 
the  land  of  Champagne,  Chiffie;  and  that  you  may  continue  so,  I  drink  thee  this  parting 
cup  to  line  thy  nightcap." 

"  I  do  not  refuse  your  pledge,"  .said  Chiffinch  ;  "  but  I  drink  to  thee  in  dudgeon  and 
in  hostility — It  is  a  cup  of  wrath,  and  a  gage  of  battle.  To-morrow,  by  dawn,  I  will 
have  thee  at  point  of  fox,  wert  thou  the  last  of  the  Savilles. — What  the  devil!  think 
you  I  fear  you  because  you  are  a  lord  ?" 

"  Not  so,  Chiffinch,"  answered  his  companion.  "  I  know  thou  fearest  nothing  but 
beans  and  bacon,  washed  down  with  bumpkin-like  beer. — Adieu,  sweet  Cliiffinch — 
to  bed— Chiffinch — to  bed." 

So  saying,  he  lifted  a  candle,  and  left  the  apartment.  And  Chiffinch,  whom  the  last 
draught  had  nearly  overpowered,  had  just  strength  enough  left  to  do  the  same,  muttering, 
as  he  staggered  out,  "  Yes,  he  shall  answer  it. — Dawn  of  day?  D — n  me — It  is  come 
already — Yonder's  the  dawn — No,  d — n  me,  'tis  the  fire  glancing  on  the  cursed  red 
lattice — I  am  whistled  drunk,  I  think — This  comes  of  a  country  inn — It  is  the  smell  of 
the  brandy  in  this  cursed  room — It  could  not  be  the  wine — Well,  old  Kowley  shall  send 
me  no  more  errands  to  the  country  again — Stead3%  steady." 

So  saying,  he  reeled  out  of  the  apartment,  leaving  Peveril  to  think  over  the  extraor- 
dinary conversation  he  had  just  heard. 

The  name  of  Chiffinch,  the  well-known  minister  of  Charles's  pleasures,  was  nearly 
allied  to  the  part  which  he  seemed  about  to  play  in  the  present  intrigue ;  but  that 
Christian,  whom  he  had  always  sujiposed  a  Puritan  as  strict  as  his  brother-in-law, 
Bridgenorth,  should  be  associated  with  him  in  a  plot  so  infamous,  seemed  alike  unnatural 
and  monstrous.  The  near  relationship  might  blind  Bridgenorth,  and  warrant  him  in 
confiding  his  daughter  to  such  a  man's  charge  ;  but  wliat  a  wretch  he  must  be,  that 
could  coolly  meditate  such  an  ignominious  abuse  of  his  trust !  In  doubt  whether  he 
could  credit  for  a  moment  the  tale  which  Chiffinch  had  revealed,  he  hastily  examined 
his  packet,  and  found  that  the  seal.skin  case  in  which  it  had  been  wrapt  up,  now  only 
contained  an  equal  quantity  of  waste  paper.  If  he  had  wanted  farther  confirmation,  the 
failure  of  the  shot  which  he  had  fired  at  Bridgenorth,  and  of  which  the  wadding  only 
struck  him,  shewed  that  his  arms  had  been  tampered  with.  lie  examined  the  pistol 
which  still  remained  charged,  and  found  that  the  ball  had  been  drawn.  "  May  I 
perish,"  said  lie  to  himself,  "  amid  these  villainous  intrigues,  but  thou  shalt  be  more 
surely  loaded,  and  to  better  purpose  !  The  contents  of  these  papers  mtxy  \uido  my 
benefactress — their  having  been  found  on  me,  may  ruin  my  father — that  I  have  been 
the  bearer  of  them,  may  cost,  in  these  fiery  times,  my  own  life — that  I  care  least  for — 
they  form  a  branch  of  the  scheme  laid  against  tlie  honour  and  happiness  of  a  creature 
so  innocent,  that  it  is  almost  sin  to  think  of  her  -within  the  neighbourhood  of  such 
infamous  knaves.     I  will  recover  the  letters  at  all  risks — But  liow  ? — that  is  to  be 
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thought  on. — Lance  is  stout  and  trusty;  and  when  a  bold  deed  is  onoe  resolved  upon, 
there  never  yet  lacked  the  means  of  executing  it." 

His  host  now  entered,  with  an  apology  for  his  long  absence;  and  after  providing 
Peveril  with  some  refreshments,  invited  him  to  accept,  for  his  night-quarters,  the 
accommodation  of  a  remote  liay-loft,  wliieh  he  was  to  share  witli  Iiis  comrade;  professing, 
at  tlie  same  time,  lie  could  hardly  have  afforded  them  tliis  courtesy,  but  out  of  deference 
to  the  exquisite  talents  of  Lance  Outram,  as  assistant  at  the  tap;  where,  indeed,  it  seems 
probable  that  he,  as  well  as  the  admiring  landlord,  did  that  evening  contrive  to  drink 
nearly  as  much  liquor  as  they  drew. 

But  Lance  was  a  seasoned  vessel,  on  whom  liquor  made  no  lasting  impression ;  so 
that  when  Peveril  awaked  that  trusty  follower  at  dawn,  he  found  him  cool  enough  to 
comprehend  and  enter  into  the  design  which  he  expressed,  of  recovering  tlie  letters 
which  had  been  abstracted  from  his  person. 

Having  considered  the  whole  matter  with  much  attention.  Lance  shrugged,  grinned, 
and  scratched  his  head  ;  and  at  length  manfully  expressed  his  resolution.  "  Well,  my 
naunt  speaks  truth  in  her  old  saw, — 

'  He  that  serves  Peveril  inunna  be  slack, 
Neither  for  weather,  nor  yet  for  WTack.' 

And  then  again,  my  good  dame  was  wont  to  say,  that  whenever  Peveril  was  in  a 
broil,  Outram  was  in  a  stew ;  so  I  will  never  bear  a  base  mind,  but  even  hold  a  part 
with  you  as  my  fathers  have  done  with  yours,  for  four  generations,  whatever  more." 

"  Spoken  like  a  most  gallant  Outram,"  said  Julian ;  "  and  were  we  but  rid  of  that 
puppy  lord  and  his  retinue,  we  two  could  easily  deal  with  the  other  three." 

"  Two  Londoners  and  a  Frenchman?"  said  Lance, — "  I  would  take  them  in  mine  own 
hand.  And  as  for  my  Lord  Saville,  as  they  caU  him,  I  heard  word  last  night  that  he 
and  all  his  men  of  gilded  gingerbread — that  looked  at  an  honest  fellow  like  me,  as  if 
they  were  the  ore  and  I  the  dross — are  all  to  be  off  this  morning  to  some  races,  or  such 
like  junketings,  about  Tutbury.  It  was  that  brought  him  down  here,  where  he  met 
this  other  civet-cat  by  accident." 

In  truth,  even  as  Lance  spoke,  a  trampling  was  heard  of  horses  in  the  yard ;  and  from 
the  hatch  of  their  hay-loft  they  beheld  Lord  Saville's  attendants  mustered,  and  ready  to 
set  out  as  soon  as  he  should  make  his  appearance. 

"  So  ho,  Master  Jeremy,"  said  one  of  the  fellows,  to  a  sort  of  principal  attendant, 
who  just  came  out  of  the  house,  "  methinks  the  wine  has  proved  a  sleeping-cup  to  my 
lord  this  morning." 

"  No,"  answered  Jeremy,  "  he  hath  been  up  before  light,  writing  letters  for  London  ; 
and  to  punish  tliy  irreverence,  thou,  Jonathan,  shall  be  the  man  to  ride  back  with 
them." 

"  And  so  to  miss  the  race?"  said  Jonathan,  sulkily;  "  I  thank  you  for  this  good  turn, 
good  Master  Jeremy  ;  and  hang  me  if  I  forget  it." 

Farther  discussion  was  cut  short  by  the  appearance  of  the  young  nobleman,  who,  as 
he  came  out  of  the  inn,  said  to  Jeremy,  "  These  be  the  letters.  Let  one  of  the  knaves 
ride  to  London  for  life  and  death,  and  deliver  tliem  as  directed  ;  and  the  rest  of  them  get 
to  horse  and  follow  me." 

Jeremy  gave  Jonathan  tlie  packet  with  a  malicious  smile  ;  and  the  disappointed  groom 
turned  his  horse's  head  sullenly  towards  London,  while  Lord  Saville,  and  the  rest  of  his 
retinue,  rode  briskly  off  in  an  opposite  direction,  pursued  by  the  benedictions  of  the  host 
and  his  family,  who  stood  bowing  and  curtsying  at  tlie  door,  in  gratitude,  doubtless,  for 
the  receipt  of  an  unconscionable  reckoning. 

It  was  full  three  hours  after  their  departure,  that  Chiifinch  lounged  into  the  room  in 
wliich  they  had  supped,  in  a  brocade  nightgown,  and  green  velvet  cap,  turned  up  with 
the  most  costly  Brussels  lace.     He  seemed  but  half  awake  ;  and  it  was  with  drowsy 
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voice  that  be  called  for  a  cup  of  cold  small  beer.  His  manner  and  appearance  were 
tbose  of  a  man  who  bad  wrestled  hard  with  Bacchus  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  bad 
scarce  recovered  the  effects  of  his  contest  with  the  jolly  god.  Lance,  instructed  by 
his  master  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  courtier,  ofTieiously  attended  with  the  cooling 
beverage  he  called  for,  pleading,  as  an  excuse  to  the  landlord,  his  wish  to  see  a  Londoner 
in  his  morning-gown  and  cap. 

No  sooner  had  Chiffinch  taken  his  morning  draught,  than  he  inquired  after  Lord 
Saville. 

"  His  lordship  was  mounted  and  away  by  peep  of  dawn,"  was  Lance's  reply. 

"  "What,  the  devil!"  excbiimed  Chiflinch  ;  "why,  this  is  scarce  civil. — What  !  off  for 
the  races  with  his  whole  retinue?" 

"  All  but  one,"  replied  Lance,  "whom  his  lordship  sent  back  to  London  with  letters." 

"  To  London  with  letters!"  said  Chiffinch.     "Why,   I  am  for  London,  and  could 

have  saved  his  express  a  labour. — But  stop — hold — I  begin  to  recollect— d n,  can 

I  have  blabbed? — I  have — I  have — I  remember  it  all  now — I  have  blabbed  ;  and  to  the 
very  weazel  of  the  Court,  who  sucks  the  yelk  out  of  every  man's  secret.  Furies  and 
fire — that  my  afternoons  should  ruin  my  mornings  tiius!  —  I  must  turn  boon  companion 
and  good  fellow  in  my  cups — and  have  my  confidences  and  my  quarrels — my  friends  and 
my  enemies,  with  a  plague  to  me,  as  if  any  one  could  do  a  man  much  good  or  harm  but 
his  own  self.  His  messenger  must  be  stopped,  though — I  will  put  a  spoke  in  his 
wheel. — Hark  ye,  drawer-fellow — call  my  groom  hither — call  Tom  Beacon." 

Lance  obeyed ;  but  failed  not,  when  he  had  introduced  tlie  domestic,  to  remain  in  the 
apartment,  in  order  to  hear  what  should  pass  betwixt  him  and  his  master. 

"  Hark  ye,  Tom,"  said  Chiffinch,  "  here  are  five  pieces  for  you." 

"  What's  to  be  done  now,  I  trow  ?"  said  Tom,  without  even  the  ceremony  of  returning 
thanks,  which  he  was  probablj'  well  aware  would  not  be  received  even  in  part  payment 
of  the  debt  he  was  incurring. 

"  Mount  your  fleet  nag,  Tom — ride  like  the  devil — overtake  the  groom  whom  Lord 
S.aville  despatched  to  London  this  morning — lame  his  horse — break  his  bones — fill  him 
as  drunk  as  the  Baltic  sea ;  or  do  wliatever  may  best  and  most  effectually  stop  his 
journey. — Wliy  does  the  lout  stand  there  without  answering  me?     Dost  understand  me?" 

"  Why,  ay,  Master  Chiffinch,"  said  Tom  ;  "  and  so  I  am  thinking  doth  this  honest 
man  here,  who  need  not  have  heard  quite  so  much  of  your  counsel,  an  it  had  been 
your  will." 

"  I  am  bewitched  this  morning,"  said  Chiffinch  to  himself,  "  or  else  the  champagne 
runs  in  my  head  still.  My  brain  has  become  the  very  lowlands  of  Holland — a  gill-cup 
would  inundate  it — Hark  thee,  fellow,"  he  added,  addressing  Lance,  "  keep  my  counsel 
— there  is  a  wager  betwixt  Lord  Saville  and  me,  which  of  us  sliall  first  have  a  letter  in 
London.  Here  is  to  drink  my  health,  and  bring  luck  on  my  side.  Say  nothing  of  it ; 
but  help  Tom  to  his  nag. — Tom,  ere  thou  startest,  come  for  thy  credentials — I  will  give 
thee  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bucks,  that  may  be  evidence  thou  wert  first  in  town." 

Tom  Beacon  ducked  and  exit ;  and  Lance,  after  having  made  some  show  of  iielping 
him  to  horse,  ran  back  to  tell  his  master  tlie  joyful  intelligence,  that  a  lucky  accident 
had  abated  Cliifiincli's  party  to  thtir  own  number. 

Peveril  immediately  ordered  Iiis  horses  to  be  got  ready ;  and,  so  soon  as  Tom  Beacon 
was  despatched  towards  London  on  a  rapid  trot,  had  the  satisfaction  to  observe  Cliiffinch, 
with  his  favourite  Chaubert,  mount  to  pursue  the  same  journey,  though  at  a  more 
moderate  rate.  Pie  permitted  them  to  attain  such  a  distance,  tliat  they  might  be  dogged 
without  suspicion  ;  then  paid  his  reckoning,  mounted  his  horse,  and  followeil,  keejiing 
his  men  carefully  in  view,  until  lie  sliould  come  to  a  place  proper  for  the  enterprise 
which  he  meditated. 

It  had  been  Fevcril's   intention,   that  when  they  came  to  some  solitary  part  of  the 
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road,  they  should  gradually  mend  their  pace,  until  they  overtook  Chaubert — that  Lance 
Outram  should  then  drop  behind,  in  order  to  assail  tlie  man  of  spits  and  stoves,  while  lie 
liimself,  spurring  onwards,  should  grapple  with  Chiftinch.  But  this  scheme  presupposed 
that  the  master  and  servant  should  travel  in  the  usual  manner — the  latter  riding  a  few 
yards  behind  the  former.  Whereas,  such  and  so  interesting  were  tlie  subjects  of 
discussion  betwixt  Chiffinch  and  the  French  cook,  that,  without  heeding  the  rules  of 
etiquette,  they  rode  on  together,  amicably  abreast,  carrying  on  a  conversation  on  tlie 
mysteries  of  the  table,  which  the  ancient  Conius,  or  a  modern  gastronome,  might  have 
listened  to  with  pleasure.     It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  venture  on  them  both  at  once. 

For  this  purpose,  when  they  saw  a  long  tract  of  road  before  them,  unvaried  by  the 
least  appearance  of  man,  beast,  or  human  habitation,  they  began  to  mend  their  pace, 
that  they  might  come  up  to  Chiffinch,  without  giving  him  any  alarm,  by  a  sudden  and 
suspicious  increase  of  haste.  In  this  manner  they  lessened  the  distance  wliich  separated 
them  till  they  were  within  about  twenty  yards,  when  Peveril,  afraid  tliat  Cliiffinch  might 
recognize  him  at  a  nearer  approach,  and  so  trust  to  his  horse's  heels,  made  Lance  the 
signal  to  charge. 

At  tlie  sudden  increase  of  their  speed,  and  tlie  noise  with  wliich  it  was  necessarily 
attended,  CliifKnch  looked  around,  but  had  time  to  do  no  more,  for  Lance,  who  had 
pricked  his  pony  (which  was  much  more  speedy  than  Julian's  horse)  into  full  gallop, 
pushed,  witliout  ceremony,  betwixt  the  courtier  and  his  attendant ;  and  ere  Chaubert 
had  time  for  more  than  one  exclamation,  he  upset  both  horse  and  Frenchman, — morthleu! 
thrilling  from  his  tongue  as  he  rolled  on  the  ground  amongst  the  various  articles  of  his 
occupation,  which,  escaping  from  the  budget  in  which  he  bore  them,  lay  tumbled  upon 
the  highway  in  strange  disorder ;  while  Lance,  springing  from  his  palfrey,  commanded 
liis  foeman  to  be  still,  under  no  less  a  penalty  than  that  of  death,  if  he  attempted  to  rise. 

Before  Cliiffinch  could  avenge  his  trusty  ibllower's  downfall,  his  own  bridle  was  seized 
by  Julian,  who  presented  a  pistol  witli  tlie  other  hand,  and  commanded  him  to  stand 
or  die. 

Chiffinch,  though  effeminate,  was  no  coward.  lie  stood  still  as  commanded,  and  said, 
with  firmness,  "  Rogue,  you  have  taken  me  at  surprise.  If  you  are  highwaymen,  tliere 
is  my  purse.     Do  us  no  bodily  harm,  and  spare  the  budget  of  spices  and  sauces." 

"  Look  you,  Master  Chiffinch,"  said  Peveril,  "  this  is  no  time  for  dallying.  I  am  no 
highwayman,  but  a  man  of  honour.  Give  me  bp.ck  that  packet  which  you  stole  from  me 
the  other  niglit ;  or,  by  all  that  is  good,  I  will  send  a  brace  of  balls  through  you,  and 
search  for  it  at  leisure." 

"  What  night  ? — What  packet  ?"  answered  Cliiffinch,  confused  ;  yet  willing  to  iirotract 
the  time  for  the  chance  of  assistance,  or  to  put  Peveril  off  his  guard.  "  I  know  nothing 
of  what  you  mean.  If  you  are  a  man  of  honour,  let  me  draw  my  sword,  and  I  will  do 
you  right,  as  a  gentleman  should  do  to  another." 

"  Dishonourable  rascal ! "  said  Peveril,  "  you  escape  not  in  this  manner.  You  plundered 
me  when  you  had  me  at  odds ;  and  I  am  not  the  fool  to  let  my  advantage  escape,  now 
that  my  turn  is  come.  Yield  up  the  packet ;  and  then,  if  you  will,  I  will  fight  you  on 
equal  terms.  But  first,"  he  reiterated,  "yield  up  the  packet,  or  I  will  instantly  send  you 
where  the  tenor  of  your  life  will  be  hard  to  answer  for." 

The  tone  of  Peveril's  voice,  the  fierceness  of  his  eye,  and  the  manner  in  which  lie  lield 
the  loaded  weapon,  within  a  hand's-breadth  of  Chiffinch's  head,  convinced  the  last  there 
was  neither  room  for  compromise,  nor  time  for  trifling.  He  thrust  his  hand  into  a  side- 
pocket  of  his  cloak,  and  with  visible  reluctance,  produced  those  papers  and  despatches 
with  which  Julian  had  been  intrusted  by  the  Countess  of  Derby. 

"  They  are  five  in  number,'* .said  Julian  ;  "and  you  have  given  me  only  four.  Your 
life  depends  on  full  restitution." 

"  It  escaped  from  my  hand,"  said  Cliiffinch,  producing  the  missing  document — "  There 
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it  is.  Now,  sir,  your  pleasure  is  iullillcd,  unless,"  lie  added,  sulkily,  "you  design  either 
murder  or  fartlier  robbery." 

"  Base  wreteh  !  "  said  Peveril,  withdrawing  his  pistol,  yet  keeping  a  watehi'ul  eye  on 
Ciiiffinch's  motions,  "  thou  art  unworthy  any  honest  man's  sword  ;  and  yet,  if  you  dare 
draw  your  own,  as  you  proposed  but  now,  I  am  willing  to  give  you  a  ehancc  upon  fiiir 
equality  of  terms." 

"  Equality  !  "  said  Chiffincli,  sneeringly  ;  "  yes,  a  proper  equality — sword  and  pistol 
against  single  rapier,  and  two  men  upon  one,  for  Chaubert  is  no  fighter.  No,  sir  ;  I  shall 
seek  amends  upon  some  more  fitting  oecasion,  and  with  more  equal  weapons." 

"  By  baekbiting,  or  by  poison,  base  pander  !"  said  Julian  ;  "  these  are  thy  means  of 
vengeance.  But  mark  me — I  know  your  vile  purpose  respecting  a  lady  who  is  too 
worthy  that  her  name  should  be  uttered  in  such  a  worthless  ear.  Thou  hast  done  me 
one  injury,  and  thou  see'st  I  have  repaid  it.  But  prosecute  this  farther  villainy,  and  be 
assured  I  will  put  thee  to  death  like  a  foul  reptile,  whose  very  slaver  is  fatal  to  humanity. 
Kely  upon  this,  as  if  Machiavel  had  sworn  it ;  for  so  surely  as  you  keep  your  ])urpose, 
so  surely  will  I  prosecute  my  revenge. — Follow  me.  Lance,  and  leave  him  to  think  on 
what  I  have  told  him." 

Lance  had,  after  the  first  shock,  sustained  a  very  easy  part  in  this  rencontre  ;  for  all 
he  had  to  do,  was  to  point  the  butt  of  his  whip,  in  the  manner  of  a  gun,  at  the  intimi- 
dated Frenchman,  who,  lying  on  his  back,  and  gazing  at  random  on  the  skies,  had  as 
little  the  power  or  purpose  of  resistance,  as  any  pig  which  had  ever  come  under  his  own 
slaughter-knife. 

Summoned  by  his  master  from  the  easy  duty  of  guarding  such  an  unresisting  prisoner, 
Lance  remounted  his  horse,  and  they  both  rode  off,  leaving  their  discomfited  antagonists 
to  console  themselves  for  their  misadventure  as  they  best  could.  But  consolation 
was  hard  to  come  by  in  the  circumstances.  The  F'rench  artist  had  to  lament 
the  dispersion  of  his  spices,  and  the  destruction  of  liis  magazine  of  sauces— an  enchanter 
despoiled  of  his  magic  wand  and  talisman,  could  scarce  have  been  in  more  desperate 
extremity.  Chiftinch  had  to  mourn  the  downfall  of  his  intrigue,  and  its  premature  dis- 
covery. "  To  this  fellow,  at  least,"  he  thought,  "  1  can  have  bragged  none — here  my 
evil  genius  alone  has  betrayed  me.  With  this  infernal  discovery,  which  may  cost  me  so 
dear  on  all  hands,  champagne  had  nought  to  do.  If  there  be  a  flask  left  unbroken,  I  will 
drink  it  after  dinner,  and  try  if  it  may  not  even  yet  suggest  some  scheme  of  redemption 
and  of  i-evengc." 

With  this  manly  resolution,  he  prosecuted  his  journey  to  London. 
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that  he  seem'd  to  bt 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome; 
Stiff  in  opinions — always  in  the  wrong — 
Was  every  thing  by  starts,  but  nothing  long: 
"Who,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon, 
"Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon ; 
Then,  all  for  women,  painting,  fiddling,  drinking; 
Besides  a  thousand  freaks  tiiat  died  in  thinking. 

Drydes. 


E  must  now  transport  the  reader  to  the  magnificent  hotel  in 


-  Street, 
inhabited  at  this  time  by  the  celebrated  George  Yilliers,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
whom  Dryden  has  doomed  to  a  painful  immortality  by  the  few  lines  which  we 
have  prefixed  to  tliis  chapter.  Amid  the  gay  and  the  licentious  of  the 
laughing  Court  of  Charles,  the  Duke  was  the  most-  licentious  and  most  gay;  yet,  while 
expending  a  princely  fortune,  a  strong  constitution,  and  excellent  talents,  in  pursuit  of 
frivolous  pleasures,  he  nevertheless  nourished  deeper  and  more  extensive  desi<^ns  ;  in 
which  he  only  failed  from  want  of  that  fixed  purpose  and  regulated  perseverance 
essential  to  all  important  enterprises,  but  particularly  in  politics. 

It  was  long  past  noon  ;  and  the  usual  hour  of  the  Duke's  levee — if  any  thing  could 
be  termed  usual  where  all  was  irregular — had  been  long  past.  His  hall  was  filled  with 
lackeys  and  footmen,  in  the  most  splendid  liveries ;  the  interior  apartments,  with  the 
gentlemen  and  pages  of  his  household,  arrayed  as  persons  of  the  first  quality,  and,  in 
that  respect,  rather  exceeding  than  falling  short  of  the  Duke  in  personal  splendour. 
But  his  antechamber,  in  particular,  might  be  compared  to  a  gathering  of  eagles  to  the 
slaughter,  were  not  the  simile  too  dignified  to  express  that  vile  race,  who,  by  a  hundred 
devices  all  tending  to  one  common  end,  live  upon  the  wants  of  needy  greatness,  or 
administer  to  the  pleasures  of  summer-teeming  luxury,  or  stimulate  the  wild  wishes  of 
lavish  and  wasteful  extravagance,  by  devising  new  modes  and  fresh  motives  of  profusion. 
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There  stood  the  projector,  with  his  mysterious  brow,  promising  unbounded  weahh  to 
whomsoever  might  choose  to  furnish  the  small  preliminary  sum  necessary  to  change 
egg-shells  into  the  great  arcanum.  There  was  Captain  Seagull,  undei-taker  for  a  foreign 
settlement,  with  the  map  under  his  arm  of  Indian  or  American  kingdoms,  beautiful  as 
the  primitive  Eden,  waiting  the  bold  occupants,  for  whom  a  generous  patron  should 
equip  two  brigantines  and  a  fly-boat.  Thither  came,  fast  and  frequent,  the  gamesters, 
in  their  different  forms  and  calling.  This,  light,  young,  gay  in  appearance,  the  thought- 
less youth  of  wit  and  pleasure — the  pigeon  rather  than  the  rook — but  at  heart  the  same 
slj',  shrewd,  cold-blooded  calculator,  as  yonder  old  hard-featured  professor  of  the  same 
science,  whose  eyes  are  grown  dim  with  watching  the  dice  at  midnight ;  and  whose 
fingers  are  even  now  assisting  his  mental  computation  of  chances  and  of  odds.  The 
fine  arts,  too — I  would  it  were  otherwise — have  their  professors  amongst  this  sordid 
train.  The  poor  poet,  half  ashamed,  in  spite  of  habit,  of  the  part  which  he  is  about  to 
perform,  and  abashed  by  consciousness  at  once  of  his  base  motive  and  his  shabby  black 
coat,  lurks  in  yonder  corner  for  the  favourable  moment  to  offer  his  dedication.  Much 
better  attired,  the  architect  presents  his  splendid  vision  of  front  and  wings,  and  designs 
a  palace,  the  expense  of  which  may  transfer  his  employer  to  a  jail.  But  uppermost  of 
all,  the  favourite  musician,  or  singer,  who  waits  on  my  lord  to  receive,  in  solid  gold,  the 
value  of  the  dulcet  sounds  which  solaced  the  banquet  of  the  preceding  evening. 

Such,  and  many  such  like,  were  the  morning  attendants  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
— all  genuine  descendants  of  the  daughter  of  the  horse-leech,  whose  cry  is  "  Give,  give." 

But  the  levee  of  his  Grace  contained  other  and  very  different  characters  ;  and  was 
indeed  as  various  as  his  own  opinions  and  pursuits.  Besides  many  of  the  young  nobility 
and  wealthy  gentry  of  England,  who  made  his  Grace  the  glass  at  which  they  dressed 
themselves  for  the  day,  and  who  learned  from  him  how  to  travel,  with  the  newest  and 
best  grace,  the  general  Road  to  Ruin  ;  there  were  others  of  a  graver  character — discarded 
statesmen,  political  spies,  opposition  orators,  servile  tools  of  administration,  men  who 
met  not  elsewhere,  but  who  regarded  the  Duke's  mansion  as  a  sort  of  neutral  ground  ; 
sure,  that  if  he  was  not  of  their  opinion  to-day,  this  very  circumstance  rendered  it  most 
likely  he  should  think  with  them  to-morrow.  The  Puritans  themselves  did  not  shun 
intercourse  with  a  man  whose  talents  must  have  rendered  him  formidable,  even  if  they 
had  not  been  united  with  high  rank  and  an  immense  fortune.  Several  grave  personages, 
with  black  suits,  short  cloaks,  and  band-strings  of  a  formal  cut,  were  mingled,  as  we  see 
their  portraits  in  a  gallery  of  paintings,  among  the  gallants  who  rufliod  in  silk  and 
embroidery.  It  is  true,  they  escaped  the  scandal  of  being  thought  intimates  of  the 
Duke,  by  their  business  being  supposed  to  refer  to  money  matteis.  Whether  these 
grave  and  professing  citizens  mixed  politics  with  money  lending,  was  not  known  ;  but  it 
had  been  long  observed,  that  the  Jews,  who  in  general  confine  themselves  to  the  latter 
department,  had  become  for  some  time  fjxithful  attendants  at  the  Duke's  levee. 

It  was  high-tide  in  the  antechamber,  and  had  been  so  for  more  than  an  hour,  ere  the 
Duke's  gentleman  in  ordinary  ventured  into  his  bedchamber,  carefully  darkened,  so  as  to 
make  midnight  at  noon-day,  to  know  his  Grace's  pleasure.  His  soft  and  serene  whisper, 
in  which  he  asked  whether  it  were  his  Grace's  pleasure  to  rise,  was  briefly  and  sharply 
answered  by  the  counter  questions,  "  Who  waits? — What's  o'clock?" 

"  It  is  Jerningham,  j'our  Grace,"  said  the  attendant.  "  It  is  one,  afternoon  ;  and 
your  Grace  appointed  some  of  the  people  without  at  eleven." 

"  Who  are  they? — What  do  they  want?" 

"  A  message  from  AVhitehall,  your  Grace." 

"Pshaw!  it  will  keep  cold.  Those  who  m.ike  all  others  wait,  will  be  the  better  of 
waiting  in  their  turn.  Were  I  to  be  guilty  of  ill-breeding,  it  should  rather  bo  to  a 
King  than  a  beggar." 

"  The  gentlemen  from  the  city." 

"  I  am  tired  of  them— tired  of  their  all  cant,  and  no  religion — all  Protestantism,  and 
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no  charity.  Tell  them  to  go  to  Sliaftcsbuiy — to  Aldersgatc  Street  with  them — tliat's 
tlie  best  market  for  their  wares."' 

"  Jocl^ey,  my  lord,  from  Newmarket." 

"  Let  him  ride  to  the  devil — he  has  horse  of  mine,  and  spurs  of  his  own.     Any  more  ?" 

"The  whole  antechamber  is  full,  my  lord — knights  and  squires,  doctors  and  dicers." 

"  The  dicers,  with  their  doctors  *  in  their  pockets,  I  presume." 

"  Counts,  captains,  and  clergymen." 

"  You  are  alliterative,  Jerningliara,"  said  the  Duke  ;  "  and  that  is  a  proof  you  are 
poetical.      Hand  me  my  writing  tilings." 

Getting  half  out  of  bed — thrusting  one  arm  into  a  brocade  nightgown,  deeply  furred 
with  sables,  and  one  foot  into  a  velvet  slipper,  while  the  other  pressed  in  primitive 
nudity  the  rich  carpet — his  Grace,  without  thinking  farther  on  the  assembly  without, 
began  to  pen  a  few  lines  of  a  satirical  poem  ;  then  suddenly  stopped — threw  the  pen  into 
the  chimney — exclaimed  that  the  humour  was  past — and  asked  his  attendant  if  there 
were  any  letters.     Jerningham  produced  a  huge  packet. 

"  What  the  devil !"  said  his  Grace,  "  do  you  think  I  will  read  all  these  ?  I  am  like 
Clarence,  who  asked  a  cup  of  wine,  and  was  soused  into  a  butt  of  sack.  I  mean,  is 
there  any  thing  which  presses?" 

"  This  letter,  your  Grace,"  said  Jerningham,  "  concerning  the  Yorkshire  mortgage." 

"  Did  I  not  bid  thee  carry  it  to  old  Gatheral,  my  steward?" 

"  I  did,  my  lord,"  answered  the  other  :   "  but  Gatheral  says  there  are  difficulties." 

"  Let  the  usurers  foreclose,  then — there  is  no  ditRculty  in  that ;  and  out  of  a  hundred 
manors  I  shall  scarce  miss  one,"  answered  the  Duke.  "  And  hark  ye,  bring  me  my 
chocolate." 

"Nay,  my  lord,  Gatheral  does  not  say  it  is  impossible — only  difficult." 

"  And  what  is  the  use  of  him,  if  he  cannot  make  it  easy  ?  Dut  30U  are  all  born  to 
make  difiiculties,"  replied  the  Duke. 

"  Nay,  if  your  Grace  approves  the  terms  in  this  schedule,  and  pleases  to  sign  it, 
Gatheral  will  undertake  for  the  matter,"  answered  Jerningham. 

"  And  could  you  not  have  said  so  at  first,  you  blockhead  ?  "  said  the  Duke,  signing 
the  paper  without  h)oking  at  the  contents — "  What  other  letters  ?  And  remember, 
I  must  be  plagued  with  no  more  business." 

"  Billets-doux,  my  lord — five  or  six  of  them.  This  left  at  the  porter's-lodge  by  a 
vizard  mask." 

"Pshaw!"  answered  the  Duke,  tossing  them  over,  while  his  attendant  assisted  in 
di'essing  him — "an  acquaintance  of  a  quarter's  standing." 

"  This  given  to  one  of  the  pages  by  my  Lady 's  waiting-woman." 

"  Plague  on  it — a  Jeremiade  on  the  subject  of  perjury  and  treachery,  and  not  a  single 
new  line  to  the  old  tune,"  said  the  Duke,  glancing  over  the  billet.  "  Here  is  the  old  cant 
— cruel  man — broken  vows — Heaven's  just  revenue.  Why,  the  woman  is  thinking  of 
murder — not  of  love.  No  one  should  pretend  to  write  upon  so  threadbare  a  topic 
without  having  at  least  some  novelty  of  expression.  The  despairing  Araminta — Lie 
there,  fair  desperate.     And  this  —  how  comes  it?" 

"  Flung  into  the  window  of  the  hall,  by  a  fellow  who  ran  otF  at  full  .speed,"  answered 
Jerningham. 

"  This  is  a  better  text,"  said  the  Duke  ;  "  and  yet  it  is  an  old  one  too — three  weeks 
old  at  least — The  little  Countess  with  the  jealous  lord — I  should  not  care  a  farthing  for 
her,  save  for  that  same  jealous  lord — Plague  on't,  and  he's  gone  down  to  the  country — 
this  evening — in  silence  and  safety — written  with  a  quill  pulled  from  the  ming  of 
Ciijiid — Your    ladyship   has    left    liim    pen-feathers   enough   to  fly   away  Avith — better 
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cliiiped  his  wings  when  you  had  caught  him,  my  lady— And  so  confident  of  her 
J}uritini/ham's  faith, — I  hate  confidence  in  a  young  person — She  must  be  taught  better 
— I  will  not  go." 

"  Your  Grace  will  not  be  so  cruel !"  said  Jerningham. 

"  Thou  art  a  compassionate  fellow,  Jerningham  ;  but  conceit  must  be  punished." 

"But  if  your  lordship  should  resume  your  fancy  for  her?" 

"  Why,  then,  you  must  swear  the  billet-doux  miscarried,"  answered  the  Duke. 
"  And  stay,  a  thought  strikes  me — it  shall  miscarry  in  great  style.  Hark  ye  —Is — what 
is  the  fellow's  name— the  poet — is  he  yonder?" 

"  There  are  six  gentlemen,  sir,  who,  from  the  reams  of  paper  in  their  pocket,  and  the 
threadbare  seams  at  their  elbows,  appear  to  wear  the  livery  of  the  Muses." 

"  Poetical  once  more,  Jerningham.  He,  I  mean,  who  wrote  the  last  lampoon,"  said 
the  Duke. 

"To  whom  your  Grace  said  you  owed  five  pieces  and  a  beating!"  replied 
Jerningham. 

"  The  money  for  his  satire,  and  the  cudgel  for  his  praise — Good — find  him — give  him 
the  five  pieces,  and  thrust  the  Countess's  billet-doux — Hold — take  Araminta's  and  the 
rest  of  them — thrust  them  all  into  his  portfolio — All  will  come  out  at  the  Wit's  Coifee- 
house ;  and  if  the  promulgator  be  not  cudgelled  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
there  is  no  spite  in  woman,  no  ftiith  in  crabtree,  or  pith  in  heart  of  oak — Araminta's 
wrath  alone  would  overburden  one  pair  of  mortal  shoulders." 

"  But,  my  Lord  Duke,"  said  his  attendant,  "  this  Settle  *  is  so  dull  a  rascal,  that 
nothing  he  can  write  will  take." 

"  Then  as  we  have  given  him  steel  to  head  the  arrow,"  said  the  Duke,  "  we  will  give 
him  wings  to  waft  it  with — wood,  he  has  enough  of  his  own  to  make  a  shaft  or  bolt  of. 
Hand  me  my  own  unfinished  lampoon — give  it  to  him  with  the  letters — let  him  make 
what  he  can  of  them  all." 

"  Jly  Lord  Duke — I  crave  pardon — but  your  Grace's  style  will  be  discovered ;  and 
though  the  ladies'  names  are  not  at  the  letters,  yet  they  will  be  traced." 

"  I  would  have  it  so,  you  blockhead.  Have  you  lived  with  me  so  long,  and  cannot 
discover  that  the  eclat  of  an  intrigue  is,  with  me,  worth  all  the  rest  of  it?" 

"But  the  danger,  my  Lord  Duke?"  replied  Jerningham.  "  Tiiere  are  husbands, 
brothers,  friends,  whose  revenge  may  be  awakened." 

"And  beaten  to  sleep  again,"  said  Buckingham,  haughtily.  "I  have  Black  Will  and 
his  cudgel  for  plebeian  grumblers  ;  and  those  of  quality  I  can  deal  with  myself.  1  lack 
breathing  and  exercise  of  late."f 

"  But  yet  your  Grace " 

"  Hold  your  peace,  fool !  I  tell  you  that  your  i)oor  dwarfish  spirit  cannot  measure  the 
scope  of  mine.  I  tell  thee  I  would  have  the  course  of  my  life  a  torrent — I  am  weary 
of  easy  achievements,  and  wish  for  obstacles,  that  I  can  sweep  before  my  iri-esistible 
course." 

Another  gentleman  now  entered  the  apartment.  "  I  humbly  crave  j'our  Grace's 
pardon."  he  said  ;  "  but  Master  Ciiristian  is  so  importunate  for  admission  instantly,  that 
I  am  obliged  to  take  your  Grace's  pleasure." 

*  Elkniia  Settle,  the  unworthy  scribbler  whom  the  envy  of  Ilochestcr  and  others  tried  to  raise  to  public  estimation,  as  a 
rival  to  Drydcn;  a  circumstance  which  has  been  the  means  of  elevating  liim  to  a  very  painful  species  of  immortality. 

t  1 1  was  the  unworthy  distinction  of  men  of  wit  and  honour  about  town,  to  revenge  their  own  quarrels  with  inferior  persons 
by  the  hands  of  bravoes.  Even  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  the  knightii.  as  may  be  learned  from  Don  Quixote,  turned  over  to  the 
chastisement  of  their  squires  such  adversaries  as  were  not  dubb'd ;  and  Uius  it  was  not  unusual  for  men  of  quality  in 
Charles  II. 's  time,  to  avenge  their  wrongs  by  means  of  private  asstt-ssination.  Rochester  writes  composedly  concerning  a  satire 
imputed  to  Drydcn,  but  in  reality  composed  by  Mulgrave.  **If  he  falls  upon  me  with  the  blunt,  which  is  his  very  good 
weapon  in  wit,  I  will  forgive  him,  if  you  please,  and  leave  the  repartee  to  Black  Will  with  a  cudgel."  And,  in  conformity 
with  this  cowardly  and  brutal  intimation,  that  distinguished  poet  was  waylaid  and  beaten  severely  in  Rose  Street,  CoTcnt 
Garden,  by  ruITmns  who  could  not  be  discovered,  but  whom  all  concluded  to  be  the  agents  of  Rochester's  mean  revenge. 
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"  Tell  him  to  call  three  hours  hence.  Damn  his  politic  pate,  that  would  make  all 
men  dance  after  his  pipe  ! " 

"  I  thank  thee  for  tiie  compliment,  my  Lord  Duke,"  said  Christian,  entering  the 
apartment  in  somewhat  a  more  courtly  garb,  but  witli  tlie  same  unpretending  and 
undistinguislied  mien,  and  in  the  same  placid  and  indifferent  manner  with  which  lie  had 
accosted  Julian  Peveril  upon  different  occasions  during  his  journey  to  London.  "It  is 
precisely  my  present  object  to  pipe  to  you  ;  and  you  may  dance  to  your  own  profit,  if 
you  will." 

"On  my  word,  Master  Christian,"  said  tlie  Duke,  haughtily,  "  the  affair  should  be 
weighty,  that  removes  ceremony  so  entirely  from  betwixt  us.  If  it  relates  to  the 
subject  of  our  last  conversation,  I  must  request  our  interview  be  postponed  to  some 
farther  opportunity.  I  am  engaged  in  an  affair  of  some  weight."  Then  turning  his 
back  on  Christian,  he  went  on  with  his  conversation  with  Jerningham.  "Find  the 
person  you  wot  of,  and  give  him  the  papers ;  and  hark  ye,  give  him  this  gold  to  pay  for 
the  shaft  of  his  arrow — the  steel-head  and  peacock's  wing  we  have  already  provided." 

"  This  is  all  well,  my  lord,"  said  Ciiristian,  calmly,  and  taking  his  seat  at  the  same 
time  in  an  easy-chair  at  some  distance ;  "  but  your  Grace's  levity  is  no  match  for  my 
equanimity.  It  is  necessary  I  should  speak  with  you;  and  I  will  await  your  Grace's 
leisure  in  the  apartment." 

"  Verj/  well,  sir,"  said  the  Duke,  peevishly ;  "  if  an  evil  is  to  be  undergone,  the 
sooner  it  is  over  the  better — I  can  take  measures  to  prevent  its  being  renewed.  So  let 
me  hear  your  errand  without  farther  delay." 

"  I  will  wait  till  your  Grace's  toilette  is  completed,"  said  Christian,  with  the  indifferent 
tone  which  was  natural  to  him.     "  What  I  have  to  say  must  be  between  ourselves." 

"Begone,  Jerningham;  and  remain  without  till  I  call.     Leave  my  doublet  on  the 
couch. — How  now,  I  have  worn  this  cloth  of  silver  a  hundred  times." 
"  Only  twice,  if  it  please  your  Grace,"  replied  Jerningham. 

"As  well  twenty  times — Iveep  it  for  youi'self,  or  give  it  to  my  valet,  if  you  are  too 
proud  of  your  gentility." 

"  Your  Grace  has  made  better  men  than  me  wear  your  cast  clothes,"  said  Jerningliam, 
submissively. 

"  Thou  art  sharp,  Jerningham,"  said  the  Duke — "  in  one  sense  I  have,  and  I  may 
again.  So  now,  that  pearl-coloured  thing  will  do  with  the  ribbon  and  George.  Get 
away  with  thee. — And  now  that  he  is  gone.  Master  Christian,  may  I  once  more  crave 
your  pleasure  ?" 

"  My  Lord  Duke,"  said  Christian,  "you  are  a  worshipper  of  difficulties  in  state  afRiirs, 
as  in  love  matters." 

"  I  trust  you  have  been  no  eavesdropper.  Master  Christian,"  replied  the  Duke ;  "  it 
scarce  argues  the  respect  due  to  me,  or  to  my  roof." 

"  I  know  not  what  you  mean,  my  lord,"  replied  Christian. 

"  Nay,  I  care  not  if  the  whole  world  heard  what  I  said  but  now  to  Jerningham.  But 
to  the  matter,"  replied  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

"  Your  Grace  is  so  much  occupied  with  conquests  over  the  fair  and  over  the  witty, 
that  }-ou  have  perhaps  forgotten  what  a  stake  you  have  in  the  little  Island  of  Man." 

"  Not  a  whit.  Master  Christian.  I  remember  well  enough  that  my  roundheaded 
father-in-law,  Fairfax,  had  the  island  from  the  Long  Parliament ;  and  was  ass  enough  to 
quit  hold  of  it  at  the  Restoration,  when,  if  he  had  closed  his  clutches,  and  held  fast,  like 
a  true  bird  of  prey,  as  he  should  have  done,  he  might  have  kept  it  for  him  and  his.  It 
had  been  a  rare  thing  to  have  had  a  little  kingdom — made  laws  of  my  own — had  my 
Chamberlain  with  liis  white  staff — I  would  have  taught  Jerningham,  in  half  a  day,  to 
look  as  wise,  walk  as  stiffly,  and  speak  as  sillih',  as  Harry  Bennet."* 

^  Bennet,  Earl  .of  Arlington,  was  one  of  Charles's  most  attached  courtiers  during  his  exile.    After  the  Restoration,  he  was 
employed  in  the  ministry,  and  the  name  of  Bennet  supplies  its  initial  B  to  the  celebrated  word  Cabal.      But  the  King  was 
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"  You  might  have  done  this,  and  more,  if  it  had  pleased  your  Grace." 

"  Ay,  and  if  it  had  pleased  uiy  Grace,  thou,  Ned  Christian,  shouldst  have  been  the 
Jack  Ketch  of  my  dominions." 

"/your  Jack  Ketch,  my  lord?"  said  Christian,  more  in  a  tone  of  surprise  than  of 
displeasure. 

"  AVliy,  ay;  thou  hast  been  perpetually  intriguing  against  the  life  of  yonder  poor  old 
woman.     It  were  a  kingdom  to  thee  to  gratify  thy  spleen  with  thy  own  hands." 

"I  only  seek  justice  against  the  Countess,"  said  Christian. 

"  And  the  end  of  justice  is  always  a  gibbet,"  said  the  Duke. 

"  Be  it  so,"  answered  Christian.     "  Well,  tlie  Countess  is  in  the  Plot." 

"The  devil  confound  the  Plot,  as  I  believe  he  first  invented  it!"  said  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  ;  "  I  have  heard  of  nothing  else  for  months.  If  one  must  go  to  hell,  I 
would  it  were  by  some  new  road,  and  in  gentlemen's  company.  I  should  not  like  to 
travel  with  Gates,  Bedlow,  and  the  rest  of  that  famous  cloud  of  witnesses." 

"  Your  Grace  is  then  resolved  to  forego  all  the  advantages  which  may  arise?  If  the 
House  of  Derby  fall  under  forfeiture,  the  grant  to  Fairfax,  now  worthily  represented  by 
your  Duchess,  revives,  and  you  become  the  Lord  and  Sovereign  of  Man." 

"  In  right  of  a  woman,"  said  the  Duke  ;  "  but,  in  troth,  my  godly  dame  owes  me  some 
advantage  for  having  lived  the  first  year  of  our  marriage  with  her  and  old  Black  Tom, 
her  grim,  fighting,  puritanic  father.  A  man  might  as  well  have  married  the  Devil's 
daughter,  and  set  up  house-keeping  with  his  father-in-law."* 

"  I  understand  you  are  willing,  then,  to  join  your  interest  for  a  heave  at  the  house  of 
Derby,  my  Lord  Duke?" 

"  As  they  are  unlawfully  possessed  of  my  wife's  kingdom,  they  certainly  can  expect  no 
favour  at  my  hand.  But  thou  knowest  there  is  an  interest  at  Whitehall  predominant 
over  mine." 

"  That  is  only  by  your  Grace's  sufferance,"  said  Christian. 

"  No,  no  ;  I  tell  thee  a  hundred  times,  no,"  said  the  Duke,  rousing  himself  to  anger  at 
the  recollection.  "  I  tell  thee  that  base  courtezan,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  hatli 
impudently  set  herself  to  thwart  and  contradict  me;  and  Charles  has  given  mc  botli 
cloudy  looks  and  hard  words  before  the  Court.  I  would  he  could  but  guess  what  is  the 
offence  between  her  and  me!  I  would  he  knew  but  that!  But  I  will  have  her  plumes 
picked,  or  my  name  is  not  Yilliers.  A  worthless  French  fille-de-joie  to  brave  me  thus! 
— Christian,  thou  art  right;  there  is  no  passion  so  spirit-stirring  as  revenge.  I  will 
patronize  the  Plot,  if  it  be  but  to  spite  her,  and  make  it  impossible  for  the  King  to 
uphold  her." 

As  the  Duke  spoke,  he  gradually  wrought  himself  into  a  passion,  and  traversed  the 
apartment  with  as  much  vehemence  as  if  the  onlj'  object  he  had  on  earth  was  to  deprive 
the  Duchess  of  her  power  and  fovour  with  the  King.  Christian  smiled  internally  to  see 
him  approach  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  was  most  easily  worked  upon,  and  judici- 
ously kept  silence,  until  the  Duke  called  out  to  him,  in  a  pet,  "  Well,  Sir  Oracle,  you 
tliat  have  laid  so  many  schemes  to  supplant  this  she-wolf  of  Gaul,  where  are  all  your 
contrivances  now? — AVhere  is  the  excpiisite  beauty  who  was  to  catch  the  Sovereign's  eye 
at  the  first  glance?^Chilfinch,  hath  he  seen  her? — and  what  does  he  say,  that  exquisite 
critic  in  beauty  and  blanc-mange,  women  and  wine?" 

"  He  has  seen  and  approves,  but  has  not  yet  heard  her ;  and  her  speech  answers  to  iill 
the  rest.     We  came  here  yesterday;  and  to-day  I  intend  to  introduce  ChilBnch  to  her, 

supposed  to  have  lost  respect  for  him ;  and  several  persons  at  court  took  the  liberty  to  mimic  his  person  and  behaviour, 
which  was  stiff  and  formal.  Thus  it  was  a  common  Jest  for  some  courtier  to  put  a  black  patch  on  his  nose,  and  strut  about 
with  a  white  staff  in  his  hand,  to  make  the  King  merry,  llut,  notwitlutanding,  he  retained  his  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain 
and  his  seat  in  Uie  Privy  Council,  till  his  death  in  1G86. 

•  Marj',  daughter  of  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax,  was  wedded  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whose  versatility  made  him 
capable  of  rendering  himself  for  a  time  as  agreeable  to  his  father-in-law,  though  a  rigid  l*resbyterian,  as  to  the  g.iy 
Charles  II. 
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tlie  instant  lie  arrives  from  the  country;  and  I  expect  liim  every  hour.  I  am  but  afraid 
of  the  damsel's  peevisli  virtue,  for  site  hath  been  brought  up  after  the  fashion  of  our 
grandmothers — our  motliers  had  better  sense." 

"What!  so  fair,  so  young,  so  quick-witted,  and  so  difficult?"  said  the  Duke.  "By 
3our  leave,  you  shall  introduce  me  as  well  as  Chiffinch." 

"  Tliat  your  Grace  may  cure  her  of  lier  intractable  modesty?"  said  Christian. 

"  AVhy,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  it  will  but  teach  her  to  stand  in  her  own  light.  Kings 
do  not  love  to  court  and  sue;  they  should  have  their  game  run  down  for  them." 

"  Under  your  Grace's  favour,"  said  Christian,  "  this  cannot  be — Noti  ovmihux  ihiriiiio 
— Your  Grace  knows  the  classic  allusion.  If  this  maiden  become  a  Prince's  favourite, 
rank  gilds  the  shame  and  the  sin.    But  to  any  under  Majesty,  she  must  not  vail  topsail." 

""Why,  thou  suspicious  fool,  I  was  but  in  jest,"  said  the  Duke.  "Do  you  think  I 
would  interfere  to  spoil  a  plan  so  much  to  my  own  advantage  as  that  which  you  have 
laid  before  me?  " 

Christian  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  "  My  lord,"  he  said,  "  I  know  your  Grace  as 
well,  or  better,  perhaps,  than  you  know  yourself.  To  spoil  a  well  concerted  intrigue  by 
some  cross  stroke  of  your  own,  would  give  you  more  pleasure,  than  to  bring  it  to  a 
successful  termination  according  to  the  plans  of  others.  But  Shaftesbury,  and  all 
concerned,  have  determined  that  our  scheme  sliall  at  least  have  fair  play.  We  reckon, 
therefoi'e,  on  your  help;  and — forgive  me  when  I  say  so — we  will  not  permit  ourselves 
to  be  impeded  by  your  levity  and  fickleness  of  purpose." 

"Who? — I  light  and  fickle  of  purpose?"  said  the  Duke.  "You  see  me  here  as 
resolved  as  any  of  you,  to  dispossess  the  mistress,  and  to  carry  on  the  Plot;  these  are 
the  only  two  things  I  live  for  in  this  world.  No  one  can  play  the  man  of  business  like 
me,  when  I  please,  to  the  very  filing  and  labelling  of  my  letters.  I  am  regular  as  a 
scrivener." 

"You  have  Chiflinch's  letter  from  the  country;  he  told  me  he  had  written  to  you 
about  some  passages  betwixt  him  and  the  young  Lord  Saville." 

"  He  did  so — he  did  so,"  said  the  Duke,  looking  among  his  letters;  "but  I  see  not  his 
letter  just  now — I  scarcely  noted  the  contents — I  was  busy  when  it  came — but  I  have  it 
safely." 

"  You  should  Iiave  acted  on  it,"  answered  Christian.  "  The  fool  suffered  himself  to  be 
choused  out  of  his  secret,  and  prayed  you  to  see  that  my  lord's  messenger  got  not  to 
the  Duchess  with  some  despatches  which  he  sent  up  from  Derbyshire,  betraying  our 
mystery." 

The  Duke  was  now  alarmed,  and  rang  tlie  bell  hastily.  Jerningham  appeared. 
"  Where  is  the  letter  I  had  from  Master  Chiffinch  some  hours  since?" 

"If  it  he  not  amongst  those  your  Grace  has  before  you,  I  know  nothing  of  it,"  said 
Jerningham.      "  I  saw  none  such  arrive." 

"  You  lie,  you  rascal,"  said  Buckingham;  "  have  you  a  right  to  remember  better  than 
I  do?" 

"  If  your  Grace  will  forgive  me  reminding  you,  you  have  scarce  opened  a  letter  this 
week,"  said  his  gentleman. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  provoking  rascal  ?  "  said  the  Duke.  "  He  might  be  a 
witness  in  the  Plot.  He  has  knocked  my  character  for  regularity  entirely  on  the  head 
with  his  damned  counter-evidence." 

"  Your  Grace's  talent  and  capacity  will  at  least  remain  uninipeached,"  said  Christian  ; 
"  and  it  is  those  that  must  serve  yourself  and  your  friends.  If  I  might  advise,  you  will 
hasten  to  Court,  and  lay  some  foundation  for  the  impression  we  wish  to  make.  If  your 
Grace  can  take  the  first  word,  and  throw  out  a  hint  to  crossbite  Saville,  it  will  be  welh 
But  above  all,  keep  the  King's  ear  employed,  which  no  one  can  do  so  well  as  you. 
Leave  Chiffinch  to  fill  his  heart  with  a  proper  object.     Another  thing  is,  tliere  is  a 
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blockhead  of  an  old  Cavalier,  who  must  needs  be  a  bustler  in  the  Countess  of  Derby's 
behalf — he  is  fast  in  iiold,  with  the  whole  tribe  of  witnesses  at  his  haunches." 
"  Nay,  then,  take  him,  Tophani." 

"  Topham  has  taken  him  already,  my  lord,"  said  Christian ;  "  and  there  is,  besides,  a 
young  gallant,  a  son  of  the  said  Knight,  who  was  bred  in  the  household  of  the  Countess 
of  Derby,  and  who  has  brought  letters  from  her  to  the  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
others  in  London." 

"  AVhat  are  their  names?"  said  the  Duke,  dryly. 

"  Sir  GeoflVey  Peveril  of  Martindale  Castle,  in  Derbyshire,  and  his  son  Julian." 
"  What !  Peveril  of  the  Peak  ?  "  said  the  Duke, — "  a  stout  old  Cavalier  as  ever  swore 
an  oath — A  Worcester-man,  too— and,  in  truth,  a  man  of  all  work,  when  blows  were 
going.  I  will  not  consent  to  his  ruin.  Christian.  These  fellows  must  be  flogged  off 
such  false  scents — flogged  in  every  sense,  they  must,  and  will  be,  when  the  nation  comes 
to  its  eye-sight  again." 

"  It  is  of  more  than  the  last  importance,  in  the  meantime,  to  the  furtherance  of  our 
plan,"  said  Christian,  "  that  your  Grace  should  stand  for  a  space  between  them  and  the 
King's  favour.  The  youth  hath  influence  with  the  maiden,  which  we  should  find  scarce 
favourable  to  our  views ;  besides,  her  father  holds  him  as  high  as  lie  can  any  one  who  is 
no  such  puritanic  fool  as  himself." 

"  Well,  most  Christian  Christian,"  said  the  Duke,  "  I  have  heard  your  commands  at 
length.  I  will  endeavour  to  stop  the  earths  under  the  throne,  that  neither  the  lord, 
kniglit,  nor  squire  in  question,  shall  find  it  possible  to  burrow  there.  For  the  fair  one, 
I  must  leave  Cliiflinch  and  you  to  manage  her  introduction  to  her  high  destinies,  since 
I  am  not  to  be  trusted.     Adieu,  most  Christian  Christian." 

He  fixed  his  eyes  on  him,  and  then  exclaimed,  as  he  shut  the  door  of  the  apartment, — 
"Most  profligate  and  damnable  villain!  And  what  provokes  me  most  of  all,  is  the 
knave's  composed  insolence.  Your  Grace  will  do  this — and  your  Grace  will  condescend 
to  do  that — A  pretty  puppet  I  should  be,  to  play  the  second  part,  or  rather  the  third,  in 
such  a  scheme!  No,  they  shall  all  walk  according  to  my  purpose,  or  I  will  cross  them. 
I  will  find  this  girl  out  in  spite  of  them,  and  judge  if  their  scheme  is  likely  to  be 
successful.  If  so,  she  shall  be  mine — mine  entirely,  before  she  becomes  the  King's ; 
and    I    will   command   her  who   is  to  guide   Charles. — Jcrningham,"  *   (his  gentleman 

*  The  application  of  the  very  respectable  old  English  name  of  Jerningham  to  the  valet-de-chambre  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, has  proved  of  force  sufficient  to  wake  the  resentment  of  the  dead,  who  had  in  early  days  won  that  illustrious  sur- 
name,—for  the  author  received  by  post  the  follomng  expostulation  on  the  subject: — 

"  To  the  learned  Clerk  and  Worshipful  Knight,  Sir  IFaller  Scatl,  giee  these: 

"  Mye  mortal  frame  has  long  since  mouldered  into  dust,  and  the  young  saplinge  tltat  was  planted  on  the  daye  of  myo 
funeral,  is  now  a  doddered  oali,  standinge  hard  bye  the  mansion  of  the  familie.  The  windes  doe  whistle  thro'  its  leaves, 
moaninge  among  its  moss-covered  branches,  and  awakeninge  in  the  soules  of  my  descendants,  Uiat  pensive  melancholy  which 
leads  back  to  the  contemplating  those  thatare  gone  !— I,  who  was  once  the  courtly  dame,  that  held  high  revelry  in  these  gaye 
bowers,  am  now  light  as  the  blast! 

"  If  I  essaye,  from  vain  affection,  to  make  my  name  be  thought  of  by  producing  the  noise  of  rustlinge  silkes,  or  the  slow 
tread  of  a  midnight  foot  along  the  chapel  floor,  alas !  I  only  scare  the  simple  maidens,  and  my  wearie  efforts  (how  wcarie 
none  alive  can  tell)  are  derided  and  jeered  at  by  my  knightlie  descendants.  Oiice  indeed— but  it  boots  not  to  burthen  your 
car  with  this  particular,  nor  why  I  am  still  sad  and  aching,  between  earth  and  he.avcn !  Know  only,  that  I  still  walk  this 
place  (as  mye  pla>'matc,  your  great-grandmother,  does  hers.)  I  sit  in  my  wonted  chair,  tho'  now  it  stands  in  a  dustj-  garret. 
I  frequent  my  ladye's  room,  and  I  have  hushed  her  wailinge  babes,  when  all  the  cunning  of  the  nurse  has  failed.  I  sit  at 
the  window  where  so  long  a  succession  of  honorable  danics  have  presided  their  daye,  and  arc  passed  away !  But  in  the 
change  that  centuries  brought,  honour  and  truth  have  remained ;  and,  .is  adherents  to  King  Harry's  eldest  daughter,  as  true 
subjects  to  her  successors,  as  faithful  followers  of  tho  unfortunate  Charles  and  his  posteritie,  and  as  loyal  and  attached  ser- 
vauntcs  of  the  present  royal  stock,  the  name  of  Jerningham  has  ever  remained  unsullied  in  honor,  and  uncoiitaminated  in 
aught  unfitting  its  ancient  knightlie  origin.  You,  noble  and  learned  sir,  whose  quill  is  as  the  trumpet  arousingc  tlie  sluniber- 
ingc  soule  to  feelings  of  loftie  chivalrie,— you.  Sir  Knight,  who  feel  and  doe  honor  to  your  noble  lineage,  wherefore  did 
you  say,  in  your  chronicle  or  historie  of  the  brave  knight,  Peveril  of  the  Peakc,  that  my  Lord  of  Buckingham's  servaxuite 
was  a  Jcrningham  ! ! !  a  vile  varlet  to  a  viler  noble !  Many  honorable  families  have,  indeed,  shot  and  spread  from  the  parent 
stock  into  wilde  entangled  mazes,  and  reached  perchance  beyond  the  confines  of  gentle  blood  :  but  it  so  pleased  Providence, 
that  mye  worshipful  husband,  good  Sir  Harry's  line,  h-as  flowed  in  one  cov.fined,  but  clear  deep  stream,  down  to  my  wcU- 
bcloued  son,  the  present  Sir  George  Jcrningham  (by  just  claim  Lorde  StafTorde;)  and  if  any  of  your  courtly  ancestors  that 
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entered,)  "cause  Christian  to  be  dogged  wherever  he  goes,  for  the  next  four-and-twenty 
hours,  and  find  out  where  he  visits  a  female  newly  come  to  town. — You  smile,  you 
knave?" 

"  I  did  but  suspect  a  fresh  rival  to  Araminta  and  the  little  Countess,"  said  Jerningham. 

"  Away  to  your  business,  knave,"  said  the  Duke,  "  and  let  me  think  of  mine. — To 
subdue  a  Puritan  in  Esse — a  King's  favourite  in  Posse — the  very  muster  of  western 
beauties — that  is  point  first.  The  impudence  of  this  Manx  mongrel  to  be  corrected — 
the  pride  of  Madame  la  Duchesse  to  be  pulled  down — an  important  state  intrigue  to 
be  farthered,  or  bafiled,  as  circumstances  render  most  to  my  own  lionour  and  glory — 
T  wished  for  business  but  now,  and  I  have  got  enough  of  it.  But  Ruckinirliam  will  k<-ep 
his  own  steerage-way  through  shoal  and  through  weather." 


hover  round  your  bed,  could  speak,  they  would  tell 'you  that  the  Duke's  valet  was  not  Jerningham,  but  Saycr 
Act  as  you  shall  think  mete  hereon,  but  defend  the  honored  names  of  those  whose  champion  you  so  well  deserve  t 

"  J.  Jernii 


Having  no  mode  of  knowing  how  to  reply  to  this  ancient  dignitary,  I 
wicked  example,  which  has  misled  me;  and  to  plead  that  I  should  nev( 
the  authority  of  one  Oliver  Goldsmith,  who,  in  an  elegant  dialogue  betwe 
Amelia  Skeggs,  makes  the  former  assure  Miss  Skeggs  as  a  fact,  that  tlie  i: 
valet- dc-chambre,  "  Jernigan,  Jernigan,  Jernigan  !  bring  me  my  garters! 


sioned  the  offence  rendered,  for  which  I  make  this  imperfect,  yet  respectful  apologj-. 


ra  compelled  to  lay  the  blame  of  my  error  upon 
■  have  been  guilty  of  so  gieat  a  misnomer,  but  for 
n  the  Lady  Blarney,  and  Miss  Carolina  Wilelmina 
■xt  morning  my  lord  called  out  three  timus  to  his 
Some  inaccurate  recollection  of  this  passage  has 


^.ff: 


BtiB,-ptn  ^t  CtoJTiits=iimi|j, 


Mark  you  this,  Eassanio — 

The  devil  can  quote  Scripture  fur  hi.-^ 
Merc: 


j^v^\'^<'>!'FTER  leaving  the  proud  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Christian,  full 
'^'4'^^^i^'  '^^  *''^  deep  and  treacherous  scliemes  which  he  meditated,  hastened  to  the  city, 
^ffi^^^"i  where,  in  a  decent  inn,  kept  by  a  person  of  his  own  persuasion,  he  had  been 
siS^ivi5»J/j  unexpectedly  summoned  to  meet  with  Ralph  Bridgcnorth  of  Moultrassie.  He 
was  not  disappointed — the  Major  had  arri\ed  that  morning,  and  anxiously  expected  him. 
The  usual  gloom  of  his  countenance  was  darkened  into  a  yet  deeper  shade  of  anxiety, 
which  was  scarcely  relieved,  even  while,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry  after  his  daughter, 
Christian  gave  the  most  favourable  account  of  her  health  and  spirits,  naturally  and 
unafTcctedly  intermingled  with  such  praises  of  her  beauty  and  her  disposition,  as  were 
likely  to  be  most  grateful  to  a  father's  ear. 

But  Christian  had  too  much  cunning  to  expatiate  on  this  theme,  however  soothing. 
He  stopped  short  exactlj'  at  the  point  where,  as  an  afl'ectionate  relative,  he  might  be 
supposed  to  have  said  enough.  "  The  lady,"  he  said,  "  with  whom  he  had  placed  Alice, 
was  delighted  with  her  aspect  and  manners,  and  undertook  to  be  responsible  for  her 
health  and  hap|)iness.  He  had  not,  he  said,  deserved  so  little  confidence  at  the  hand  of 
his  brother,  Bridgcnorth,  as  that  the  Major  should,  contrary  to  his  purpose,  and  to  the 
plan  which  they  had  adjusted  together,  have  hurried  up  from  the  country,  as  if  his  own 
presence  were  necessary  for  Alice's  protection." 

"  Brother  Christian,"  said  Bridgcnorth  in  reply,  "  I  must  see  my  child — I  must  see 
this  person  with  whom  she  is  intrusted." 

"  To  what  purpose?"  answered  Christian.  "  Have  you  not  often  confessed  that  the 
over  excess  of  the  carnal  affection  which  you  have  entertained  for  your  daughter,  hath 
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been  a  snare  to  you? — Have  you  not,  more  than  once,  been  on  the  point  of  resigning 
those  great  designs  which  should  place  righteousness  as  a  counsellor  beside  the  throne, 
because  you  desired  to  gratify  your  daughter's  girlish  passion  for  this  descendant  of  your 
old  persecutor — this  Julian  Peveril  ?" 

"  I  own  it,"  said  Bridgenortii ;  "  and  worlds  would  I  have  given,  and  would  yet  give, 
to  clasp  that  youth  to  my  bosom,  and  call  him  my  son.  The  spirit  of  his  mother  looks 
from  his  eye,  and  his  stately  step  is  as  that  of  his  father,  when  he  daily  spoke  comfort  to 
me  in  my  distress,  and  said,  '  The  child  liveth.' " 

"  But  the  youth  walks,"  said  Christian,  "  after  his  own  lights,  and  mistakes  the 
meteor  of  the  marsh  for  the  Polar  star.  Ralph  Bridgenorth,  1  will  speak  to  thee  in 
friendly  sincerity.  Thou  must  not  think  to  serve  both  the  good  cause  and  Baal.  Obey, 
if  thou  wilt,  thine  own  carnal  affections,  summon  this  Julian  Peveril  to  thy  house,  and 
let  him  wed  thy  daughter — But  mark  the  reception  he  will  meet  with  from  the  proud 
old  knight,  whose  spirit  is  now,  even  now,  as  little  broken  with  his  chains,  as  after  the 
sword  of  the  Saints  had  prevailed  at  Worcester.  Thou  wilt  see  thy  daughter  spurned 
from  his  feet  like  an  outcast." 

"  Christian,"  said  Bridgenorth,  interrupting  him,  "  thou  dost  urge  me  hard;  Init  thou 
dost  it  in  love,  my  brother,  and  I  forgive  tiiee — Alice  shall  never  be  spurned. — But  this 
friend  of  thine — this  lady — thou  art  my  child's  uncle;  and  after  me,  thou  art  next  to  her 
in  love  and  atfection — Still,  thou  art  not  her  father — hast  not  her  father's  fears.  Art 
thou  sure  of  the  character  of  this  woman  to  whom  my  child  is  intrusted  ?" 

"  Am  I  sure  of  my  own? — Am  I  sure  that  my  name  is  Christian — yours  Bridgenortii? 
— Is  it  a  thing  I  am  likely  to  be  insecure  in? — Have  I  not  dwelt  for  many  years  in  this 
city? — Do  I  not  know  this  Court? — And  am  I  likely  to  be  imposed  upon?  For  I  will 
not  think  you  can  fear  my  imposing  upon  you." 

"  Thou  art  my  brother,"  said  Bridgenorth — "  the  blood  and  bone  of  my  departed 
Saint — and  I  am  determined  that  I  will  trust  thee  in  this  matter." 

"  Thou  dost  well,"  said  Christian;  "  and  who  knows  what  reward  may  be  in  store  for 
thee? — I  cannot  look  upon  Alice,  but  it  is  strongly  borne  in  on  my  mind,  that  there  will 
be  work  for  a  creature  so  excellent  beyond  ordinary  women.  Courageous  Judith  freed 
Bethulia  by  her  valour,  and  the  comely  features  of  Esther  made  her  a  safeguard  and  a 
defence  to  her  people  in  the  land  of  captivity,  when  she  found  favour  in  the  sight  of 
King  Ahasuerus." 

"  Be  it  with  her  as  Heaven  wills,"  said  Bridgenorth  ;  "  and  now  tell  me  what  progress 
there  is  in  the  great  work." 

"  The  people  are  weary  of  the  iniquity  of  this  Court,"  said  Christian;  "  and  if  this 
man  will  continue  to  reign,  it  must  be  by  calling  to  his  councils  men  of  another  stamp. 
The  alarm  excited  by  the  damnable  practices  of  the  Papists  has  called  up  men's  souls, 
and  awakened  their  eyes,  to  the  dangers  of  their  state. — He  himself — for  he  will  give  up 
brother  and  wife  to  save  himself — is  not  averse  to  a  change  of  measures  ;  and  though  we 
cannot  at  first  see  the  Court  purged  as  with  a  winnowing  fan,  yet  there  will  be  enough 
of  the  good  to  control  the  bad — enough  of  the  sober  party  to  compel  the  grant  of  that 
universal  toleration,  for  which  we  have  sighed  so  long,  as  a  maiden  for  her  beloved. 
Time  and  opportunity  will  lead  the  way  to  more  thorough  reformation  ;  and  that  will  be 
done  without  stroke  of  sword,  which  our  friends  failed  to  establish  on  a  sure  foundation, 
even  when  their  victorious  blades  were  in  their  hands." 

"  May  God  grant  it!"  said  Bridgenorth;  "fori  fear  me  I  should  scruide  to  do  aught 
which  should  once  moi-e  unsheath  the  civil  sword  ;  but  welcome  all  that  comes  in  a 
peaceful  and  parliamentary  way." 

"  Ay,"  said  Christian,  "  and  which  will  bring  with  it  the  bitter  amends,  which  our 
enemies  have  so  long  merited  at  our  hands.  How  long  hath  our  brother's  blood  cried 
for  vengeance  from  the  altar! — Now  shall  that  cruel  Frenchwoman  find   that  neither 
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lapse  of  years,  nor  her  powerful  friends,  nor  the  name  of  Stanley,  nor  the  Sovereignty  of 
Man,  shall  stop  the  stern  course  of  the  pursuer  of  blood.  Iler  name  shall  be  struck  from 
the  noble,  and  her  heritage  shall  another  take." 

"  Nay,  but,  brother  Christian,"  said  Bridgenorth,  "  art  thou  not  over  eager  in  pur- 
suing this  thing  ? — It  is  thy  duty  as  a  Christian  to  forgive  thine  enemies." 

"  Ay,  but  not  the  enemies  of  Heaven — not  those  who  shed  the  blood  of  the  saints," 
said  Christian,  his  eyes  kindling  with  that  vehement  and  fiery  expression  which  at  times 
gave  to  liis  uninteresting  countenance  the  only  character  of  passion  which  it  ever  ex- 
hibited. "  No,  Bridgenorth,"  he  continued,  "  I  esteem  this  purpose  of  revenge  holy — 
I  account  it  a  propitiator3'  sacrifice  for  what  may  have  been  evil  in  my  life.  1  have 
submitted  to  be  spurned  b}'  the  haughty — I  have  humbled  m3'self  to  be  as  a  servant ; 
but  in  my  breast  was  the  proud  thought,  I  who  do  this — do  it  that  I  may  avenge  my 
brother's  blood." 

"  Still,  ray  brother,"  said  Bridgenorth,  "  although  I  participate  thy  purpose,  and  have 
aided  thee  against  this  Moabitish  woman,  I  cannot  but  think  thy  revenge  is  more  after 
the  law  of  Moses  than  after  the  law  of  love." 

"  This  comes  well  from  thee,  Ralph  Bridgenorth,"  answered  Christian  ;  "  from  thee, 
who  hast  just  smiled  over  the  downfall  of  thine  own  enemy." 

"  If  you  mean  Sir  GcolVrey  Peveril,"  said  Bridgenorth,  "  I  smile  not  on  his  ruin.  It 
is  well  he  is  abased ;  but  if  it  lies  with  me,  I  may  humble  his  pride,  but  will  never  ruin 
his  house.". 

"  You  know  your  purpose  best,"  said  Christian  ;  "  and  I  do  justice,  brother  Bridge- 
north,  to  the  purity  of  your  principles ;  but  men  who  see  with  but  worldly  eyes,  would 
discern  little  purpose  of  mercy  in  the  strict  magistrate  and  severe  creditor — and  such 
have  you  been  to  Peveril." 

"  And,  brother  Christian,"  said  Bridgenorth,  his  colour  rising  as  he  spoke,  "  neither 
do  I  doubt  your  purpose,  nor  deny  the  surprising  address  witli  which  you  iiave  procured 
such  perfect  information  concerning  the  i)urposes  of  yonder  woman  of  Amnion.  But  it 
is  free  to  me  to  think,  that  in  your  intercourse  with  the  Court,  and  with  courtiers,  j'ou 
may,  in  your  carnal  and  worldly  policy,  sink  the  value  of  those  spiritual  gifts,  for  whicli 
you  were  once  so  much  celebrated  among  the  brethren." 

"  Do  not  apprehend  it,"  said  Christian,  recoveinng  his  temper,  which  had  been  a  little 
ruffled  by  the  previous  discussion.  "  Lfet  us  but  work  together  as  heretofore :  and 
I  trust  each  of  us  shall  be  found  doing  the  work  of  a  faithful  servant  to  that  good  old 
cause  for  which  we  have  heretofore  drawn  the  sword." 

So  saying,  he  took  his  hat,  and  bidding  Bridgenorth  farewell,  declared  his  intention  of 
returning  in  the  evening. 

"  Fare  thee  well !"  said  Bridgenorth;  "to  that  cause  wilt  tliou  find  me  ever  a  true 
and  devoted  adherent.  I  will  act  by  that  counsel  of  thine,  and  will  not  even  ask  thee — 
though  it  may  grieve  my  heart  as  a  parent — with  whom,  or  where,  thou  hast  intrusted 
my  child.  I  will  try  to  cut  off,  and  cast  from  me,  even  my  right  hand,  and  my  right 
eye;  but  for  thee.  Christian,  if  thou  dost  deal  otherwise  than  prudently  and  honestly  in 
this  matter,  it  is  what  God  and  man  will  require  at  thy  hand." 

"  Fear  not  me,"  said  Christian,  hastily,  and  left  the  place,  agitated  by  reflections  of  no 
pleasant  kind. 

"  I  ought  to  have  persuaded  him  to  return,"  he  said,  as  he  stepped  out  into  the  street. 
"  Even  his  hovering  in  this  neighbourhood  may  spoil  the  plan  on  which  depends  the  rise 
of  my  fortunes — ay,  and  of  his  child's.  AVill  men  say  I  have  ruined  her,  when  I  shall 
have  raised  her  to  the  dazzling  height  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  perhaps  made 
her  a  mother  to  a  long  line  of  princes?  Chiffinch  hath  vouched  for  opportunity;  and 
the  voluptuary's  fortune  depends  upon  his  gratifying  the  taste  of  his  master  for  variety. 
If  she  makes  an  impression,  it  must  be  a  deep  one  ;  and  once  seated  in  his  afteetions. 
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1  fear  not  her  being  sui)pl:inted. — AYliat  will  her  father  say?  Will  he,  like  a  prudent 
man,  put  bis  shame  in  his  pocket,  because  it  is  well  gilded  ?  or  will  he  think  it  fitting  to 
make  a  display  of  moral  wrath  and  parental  frenzy?  I  fear  the  latter — ile  has  ever 
kept  too  strict  a  course  to  admit  his  conniving  at  such  license.  But  what  will  his  anger 
avail? — I  need  not  be  seen  iu  the  matter — those  who  are  will  care  little  for  the  resent- 
ment of  a  country  Puritan.  And  after  all,  what  I  am  labouring  to  bring  about  is  best 
for  liimself,  the  wench,  and  above  all,  for  me,  Edward  Christian." 

With  such  base  opiates  did  this  unhajjpy  wretch  stifle  liis  own  conscience,  while 
anticipating  the  disgrace  of  his  friend's  family,  and  the  ruin  of  a  near  relative,  committed 
in  confidence  to  his  charge.  The  char.icter  of  this  man  was  of  no  common  description  ; 
nor  was  it  by  an  ordinary  road  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  present  climax  of  unfeeling  and 
infamous  seltishness. 

Edward  Christian,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  was  the  brother  of  that  William  Christian, 
who  was  the  principal  instrument  in  delivering  up  the  Isle  of  Man  to  the  Republic,  and 
who  became  the  victim  of  the  Countess  of  Derby's  revenge  on  that  account.  Both  had 
been  educated  as  Puritans,  but  AVilliam  was  a  soldier,  which  somewhat  modilied  the 
strictness  of  his  religious  opinions ;  Edward,  a  civilian,  seemed  to  entertain  these  prin- 
ciples in  the  utmost  rigour.  But  it  was  only  seeming.  The  exactness  of  deportment, 
which  procured  him  great  honour  and  influence  among  the  sober  'partjj,  as  they  were 
wont  to  term  themselves,  covered  a  voluptuous  disposition,  the  gratification  of  which  was 
sweet  to  him  as  stolen  waters,  and  jjleasant  as  bread  eaten  in  secret.  While,  therefore, 
his  seeming  godliness  brought  him  worldly  gain,  his  secret  pleasures  compensated  for  his 
outward  austerity;  until  the  Restoration,  and  the  Countess's  violent  proceedings  against 
his  brother,  interrupted  the  course  of  both.  He  then  fled  from  his  native  island,  burning 
with  the  desire  of  revenging  his  brother's  death — the  only  passion  foreign  to  his  own 
gratification  which  he  was  ever  known  to  cherish,  and  which  was  also,  at  least,  partly 
selfish,  since  it  concerned  the  restoration  of  his  own  fortunes. 

He  found  easy  access  to  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who,  in  right  of  his  Duchess, 
claimed  such  of  the  Derby  estate  as  had  been  bestowed  by  the  Parliament  on  his  cele- 
brated father-in-law.  Lord  Fairfax.  His  influence  at  the  Court  of  Charles,  where  a  jest 
was  a  better  plea  than  a  long  claim  of  faithful  service,  was  so  successfully  exerted,  as  to 
contribute  greatly  to  the  depression  of  that  loyal  and  ill-rewarded  family.  But  Buck- 
ingham was  incapable,  even  for  his  own  interest,  of  pursuing  the  steady  course  which 
Christian  suggested  to  him  ;  and  his  vacillation  probably  saved  the  remnant  of  the  large 
estates  of  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

Meantime,  Christian  was  too  useful  a  follower  to  be  dismissed.  From  Buckingham, 
and  others  of  that  stamp,  he  did  not  affect  to  conceal  the  laxity  of  his  morals ;  but, 
towards  the  numerous  and  powerful  party  to  which  he  belonged,  he  was  able  to  disguise 
them  by  a  seeming  gravity  of  exterior,  which  he  never  laid  aside.  Indeed,  so  wide  and 
absolute  was  then  the  distinction  betwixt  the  Court  and  the  city,  that  a  man  might  have 
for  some  time  played  two  several  parts,  as  in  two  different  spheres,  without  its  being  dis- 
covered in  the  one  that  he  exhibited  himself  iu  a  different  light  in  the  other.  Besides, 
when  a  man  of  talent  shews  himself  an  able  and  useful  partisan,  his  party  will  continue 
to  protect  and  accredit  him,  in  spite  of  conduct  the  most  contradictory  to  their  own 
principles.  Some  facts  are,  in  such  cases,  denied — some  are  glossed  over — and  party 
zeal  is  permitted  to  cover  at  least  as  many  defects  as  ever  doth  charity. 

Edward  Christian  had  often  need  of  the  partial  indulgence  of  his  friends  ;  but  he  ex- 
perienced it,  for  he  was  eminently  useful.  Buckingham,  and  other  courtiers  of  the  same 
class,  however  dissolute  in  their  lives,  were  desirous  of  keeping  some  connection  with  the 
Dissenting  or  Puritanic  party,  as  it  was  termed ;  thereby  to  strengthen  themselves 
against  their  opponents  at  Court.  In  such  intrigues.  Christian  was  a  notable  agent ;  and 
at  one  time  had  uearly  procured  an  absolute  union  between  a  class  which  professed  the 
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most  rigid  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  and  the  latitudinariau  courtiers,  who  set 
all  principle  at  defiance. 

Amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  a  life  of  intrigue,  during  which  Buckingham's  ambitious 
schemes,  and  his  own,  repeatedly  sent  him  across  the  Atlantic,  it  was  Edward  Christian's 
boast  that  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  principal  object, — revenge  on  the  Countess  of 
Derby.  lie  maintained  a  close  and  intimate  correspondence  with  his  native  island,  so  as 
to  be  perfectly  informed  of  whatever  took  jjlace  there;  and  he  stimulated,  on  every 
favourable  opportunity,  the  cupidity  of  Buckingham  to  possess  himself  of  this  petty 
kingdom,  by  procuring  the  forfeiture  of  its  present  Lord.  It  was  not  difficult  to  keep 
his  patron's  wild  wishes  alive  on  this  topic,  for  his  own  mercurial  imagination  attached 
particular  charms  to  the  idea  of  becoming  a  sort  of  sovereign  even  in  this  little  island ; 
and  he  was,  like  Catiline,  as  covetous  of  the  property  of  others,  as  he  was  profuse 
of  his  own. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  pretended  discovery  of  tlie  Papist  Plot  that  the  schemes  of 
Christian  could  be  brought  to  ripen ;  and  then,  so  odious  were  tlie  Catholics  in  the  eyes 
of  the  credulous  people  of  England,  that,  upon  the  accusation  of  the  most  infamous  of 
mankind,  common  informers,  the  scourings  of  jails,  and  the  refuse  of  the  whipping-post, 
the  most  atrocious  charges  against  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  fairest  character, 
were  readily  received  and  credited. 

This  was  a  period  which  Christian  did  not  fail  to  improve.  He  drew  close  his 
intimacy  with  Bridgenorth,  which  had  indeed  never  been  interrupted,  and  readily 
engaged  him  in  his  schemes,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  his  brother-in-law,  were  alike  honour- 
able and  patriotic.  But,  while  he  flattered  Bridgenorth  with  the  achieving  a  complete 
reformation  in  the  state — checking  the  profligacy  of  the  Court — relieving  the  consciences 
of  the  Dissenters  from  the  pressure  of  tlie  penal  laws — amending,  in  fine,  the  crying 
grievances  of  the  time — while  he  shewed  him  also,  in  prospect,  revenge  upon  the 
Countess  of  Derby,  and  a  humbling  dispensation  on  the  house  of  Peveril,  from  whom 
Bridgenorth  had  suffered  such  indignity.  Christian  did  not  neglect,  in  the  meanwhile,  to 
consider  how  he  could  best  benefit  himself  by  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  un- 
suspicious relation. 

The  extreme  beauty  of  Alice  Bridgenorth — the  great  wealth  which  time  and  economy 
had  accumulated  on  her  father — pointed  her  out  as  a  most  desirable  match  to  repair 
the  wasted  fortunes  of  some  of  the  followers  of  the  Court ;  and  he  flattered  himself  that 
he  could  conduct  such  a  negotiation  so  as  to  be  in  a  high  degree  conducive  to  his  own 
advantage.  He  found  there  would  be  little  dilficulty  in  prevailing  on  Major  Bridgenorth 
to  intrust  him  with  the  guardianship  of  his  daughter.  That  unfortunate  gentleman  had 
accustomed  himself,  from  the  very  period  of  her  birth,  to  regard  the  presence  of  his 
child  as  a  worldly  indulgence  too  great  to  be  allowed  to  him  ;  and  Christian  had  little 
trouble  in  convincing  him  that  the  strong  inclination  which  he  felt  to  bestow  her  on 
Julian  Peveril,  provided  he  could  be  brought  over  to  his  own  political  opinions,  was  a 
blameable  compromise  with  his  more  severe  principles.  Late  circumstances  had  taught 
him  the  incapacity  and  unfitness  of  Dame  Debbitch  for  the  sole  charge  of  so  dear  a 
pledge ;  and  he  readily  and  thankfully  embraced  the  kind  ofler  of  her  maternal  uncle, 
Christian,  to  place  Alice  under  the  protection  of  a  lady  of  rank  in  London,  whilst  he 
himself  was  to  be  engaged  in  the  scenes  of  bustle  and  blood,  which,  in  common  with  all 
good  Protestants,  he  expected  was  speedily  to  take  place  on  a  general  rising  of  the 
Papists,  unless  prevented  by  the  active  and  energetic  measures  of  the  good  peoi^le  of 
England.  He  even  confessed  his  fears,  that  his  partial  regard  for  Alice's  happiness 
might  enervate  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  country  ;  and  Christian  had  little  trouble  in 
eliciting  from  him  a  promise,  that  he  would  forbear  to  inquire  after  her  for  some  time. 

Thus  certain  of  being  the  temporary  guardian  of  his  niece  for  a  space  long  enougli,  he 
flattered  himself,  for  the  execution  of  his  purpose,  Christian  endeavoured  to  pave  the 
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way  by  consulting  Chiffineli,  whose  known  skill  in  Court  policy  qualified  liim  best  as  an 
ad%'iser  on  this  occasion.  But  this  worthy  person,  being,  in  fact,  a  purveyor  for  his 
Majesty's  pleasures,  and  on  that  account  high  in  his  good  graces,  thouglit  it  fell  within 
the  line  of  his  duty  to  suggest  another  scheme  than  that  on  which  Christian  consulted 
him.  A  woman  of  such  exquisite  beauty  as  Alice  was  described,  he  deemed  more 
worthy  to  be  a  partaker  of  the  affections  of  the  merry  Monarch,  whose  taste  in  female 
beauty  was  so  exquisite,  than  to  be  made  the  wife  of  some  worn-out  prodigal  of  quality. 
And  then,  doing  perfect  justice  to  his  own  character,  he  felt  it  would  not  be  one  whit 
impaired,  while  his  fortune  would  be,  in  every  respect,  greatly  amended,  if,  after  sharing 
the  short  reign  of  the  Gwyns,  the  Davis's,  the  Roberts's,  and  so  forth,  Alice  Bridgenorth 
shoidd  retire  from  the  state  of  a  royal  favourite,  into  the  humble  condition  of 
Mrs.  Chittinch. 

After  cautiously  sounding  Christian,  and  finding  that  the  near  prospect  of  interest  to 
himself  effectually  prevented  his  starting  at  this  iniquitous  scheme,  Chiflinch  detailed  it 
to  him  fully,  carefully  keeping  the  final  termination  out  of  sight,  and  talking  of  the 
favour  to  be  acquired  by  the  fair  Alice  as  no  passing  caprice,  but  the  commencement  of 
a  reign  as  long  and  absolute  as  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  of  whose  avarice 
and  domineering  temper  Charles  was  now  understood  to  be  much  tired,  though  the  foii.c 
of  habit  rendered  him  uneqmd  to  free  himself  of  her  yoke. 

Thus  chalked  out,  the  scene  prepared  was  no  longer  the  intrigue  of  a  Court  pander, 
and  a  villainous  resolution  for  the  ruin  of  an  innocent  girl,  but  became  a  state  intriguo 
for  the  removal  of  an  obnoxious  favourite,  and  the  subsequent  change  of  the  King's 
sentiments  upon  various  material  points,  in  which  he  was  at  present  influenced  by  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  In  this  light  it  was  exhibited  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who,  either  to  sustain  his  character  for  daring  gallantry,  or  in  order  to  gratify  some 
capricious  fancy,  had  at  one  time  made  love  to  the  reigning  favourite,  and  experienced  a 
repulse  which  he  had  never  forgiven. 

But  one  scheme  was  too  little  to  occupy  the  active  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Duke. 
An  appendix  of  the  Popish  Plot  was  easily  so  contrived  as  to  involve  the  Countess  of 
Derby,  who,  from  character  and  religion,  was  precisely  the  person  whom  the  credulous 
part  of  the  public  were  inclined  to  suppose  the  likely  accomplice  of  such  a  conspiracy. 
Christian  and  Bridgenorth  undertook  the  perilous  commission  of  attacking  her  even  in 
her  own  little  kingdom  of  Man,  and  had  commissions  for  this  purpose,  which  were  only 
to  be  produced  in  case  of  their  scheme  taking  effect. 

It  miscarried,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  from  the  Countess's  alert  preparations  for 
defence ;  and  neither  Christian  nor  Bridgenorth  held  it  sound  policy  to  practise  openly, 
even  under  parliamentary  authority,  against  a  lady  so  little  liable  to  hesitate  upon  the 
measures  most  likely  to  secure  her  feudal  sovereignty;  wiselj'  considering,  that  even  tlie 
omnipotence,  as  it  has  been  somewhat  too  largely  styled,  of  Parliament,  might  fail  to 
relieve  them  from  the  personal  consequences  of  a  failure. 

On  the  continent  of  Britain,  however,  no  opposition  was  to  be  feared  ;  and  so  well 
was  Christian  acquainted  with  all  the  motions  in  the  interior  of  the  Countess's  little 
court,  or  household,  that  Peveril  would  have  been  arrested  the  instant  he  set  foot  on 
shore,  but  for  the  gale  of  wind,  which  obliged  the  vessel,  in  which  he  was  a  passenger, 
to  run  for  Liverpool.  Here  Christian,  under  the  name  of  Ganlesse,  unexjiectedly  met 
with  him,  and  preserved  him  from  the  fangs  of  the  well-breathed  witnesses  of  the  Plot, 
with  the  purpose  of  securing  his  despatches,  or,  if  necessary,  his  person  also,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  place  him  at  his  own  discretion — a  narrow  and  perilous  game,  wliicli  he 
thought  it  better,  however,  to  undertake,  than  to  permit  these  subordinate  agents,  who 
were  always  ready  to  mutiny  against  all  in  league  with  them,  to  obtain  the  credit  which 
they  must  have  done  by  the  seizure  of  the  Countess  of  Derby's  despatches.  It  was, 
besides,  essential  to  Buckingham's  schemes  that  these  should  not  pass  into  the  hands  of 
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a  public  olHcer  like  Topliam,  who,  however  pompous  and  stupid,  was  upright  and  well- 
intentioned,  until  they  had  undergone  the  revisal  of  a  private  committee,  where  some- 
thing might  have  probably  been  suppressed,  even  supposing  that  nothing  h.id  been  added. 
In  short,  Christian,  in  carrying  on  his  own  separate  and  peculiar  intrigue,  by  the  agency 
of  the  Great  Popish  Plot,  as  it  was  called,  acted  just  like  an  engineer,  who  derives  the 
principle  of  motion  which  turns  his  machinery,  by  means  of  a  steam-engine,  or  large 
water-wheel,  constructed  to  drive  a  separate  and  larger  engine.  Accordingly,  he  was 
determined  that,  while  he  took  all  the  advantage  he  could  from  their  su])poscd  dis- 
coveries, no  one  should  be  admitted  to  tamper  or  interfere  with  his  own  plans  of  profit 
and  revenge. 

Cliiffinch,  who,  desirous  of  satisfying  himself  with  his  own  eyes  of  that  excellent 
beauty  which  had  been  so  highly  extolled,  had  gone  down  to  Derbysliire  on  purpose,  was 
infinitely  delighted,  when,  during  the  course  of  a  two  hours'  sermon  at  the  dissenting 
chapel  in  Liverpool,  which  afforded  him  ample  leisure  for  a  deliberate  survey,  he  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  he  had  never  seen  a  form  or  face  more  captivating.  His  eyes 
having  confirmed  what  was  told  him,  he  hurried  back  to  the  little  inn  which  formed  their 
place  of  rendezvous,  and  there  awaited  Ciiristian  and  his  niece,  with  a  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  the  success  of  their  pi-oject  which  he  had  not  before  entertained  ;  and  with  an 
apparatus  of  luxury,  calculated,  as  he  thought,  to  make  a  favourable  impression  on  the 
mind  of  a  rustic  girl.  He  was  somewhat  surprised,  when,  instead  of  Alice  Bridgenorth, 
to  whom  he  .expected  that  night  to  have  been  introduced,  he  found  that  Christian  w^as 
accompanied  by  Julian  Peveril.  It  was  indeed  a  severe  disappointment,  for  he  had  pre- 
vailed on  his  own  indolence  to  venture  thus  far  from  the  Court,  in  order  that  he  might 
judge,  with  his  own  paramount  taste,  whether  Alice  was  really  the  prodigy  which  her 
uncle's  praises  had  bespoken  her,  and,  as  such,  a  victim  worthy  of  the  fate  to  which  she 
was  destined. 

A  few  words  betwixt  the  worthy  confederates  determined  them  on  the  plan  of  strip- 
ping Peveril  of  the  Countess's  despatches  ;  Chiffinch  absolutely  refusing  to  take  any  share 
in  arresting  him,  as  a  matter  of  which  his  Master's  approbation  might  be  very  uncertain. 

Christian  had  also  his  own  reasons  for  abstaining  from  so  decisive  a  step.  It  was  by 
no  means  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  Bridgenorth,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  keep  in  good 
humour ; — it  was  not  necessary,  for  the  Countess's  despatches  were  of  far  more  import- 
ance than  the  person  of  Julian.  Lastly,  it  was  superfluous  in  this  respect  also,  that 
Julian  was  on  the  road  to  his  father's  castle,  where  it  was  likely  lie  would  be  seized,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  along  with  the  other  suspicious  persons  who  fell  under  Topham's 
warrant,  and  the  denunciations  of  his  infamous  companions.  He,  therefore,  far  from 
using  any  violence  to  Peveril,  assumed  towards  him  such  a  friendly  tone,  as  might  seem 
to  warn  him  against  receiving  damage  from  others,  and  vindicate  himself  from  having 
any  share  in  depriving  him  of  his  charge.  This  last  manccuvrc  was  achieved  by  an  in- 
fusion of  a  strong  narcotic  into  Julian's  wine  ;  under  the  influence  of  which  he  slumbered 
so  soundly,  that  the  confederates  were  easily  able  to  accomplish  their  inhospitable  purpose. 

The  events  of  the  succeeding  days  are  already  known  to  the  reader.  Chifiinch  set 
forward  to  return  to  London,  with  the  packet,  which  it  was  desirable  should  be  in 
Buckingham's  hands  as  soon  as  possible ;  while  Christian  went  to  Moultrassie,  to  receive 
Alice  from  her  father,  and  convey  her  safely  to  London — his  accomplice  agreeing  to 
defer  his  curiosity  to  see  more  of  her  until  they  should  have  arrived  in  that  city. 

Before  parting  with  Bridgenorth,  Christian  had  exerted  his  utmost  address  to  prevail 
on  him  to  remain  at  Moultrassie;  he  had  even  overstepped  the  bounds  of  prudence,  and, 
by  his  urgency,  awakened  some  suspicions  of  an  indefinite  nature,  which  he  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  allay.  Bridgenorth,  therefore,  followed  his  brother-in-law  to  London  ;  and  the 
reader  has  already  been  made  acquainted  with  the  arts  which  Christian  used  to  prevent 
hij  farther  interference  with  the  destinies  of  his  daughter,  or  the  unhallowed  schemes  of 
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her  ill-diosc-n  guanlian.  Still  Cbristian,  as  lie  strode  along  the  street  in  profound 
reflection,  saw  that  his  iinilertaking  was  attended  with  a  thousand  perils  ;  and  the  drops 
stood  like  beads  on  his  brow  when  he  thought  of  the  presumptuous  levity  and  fickle 
temper  of  Buckingham — the  frivolity  and  intemperance  of  Chiflinch — the  suspicions  of 
the  melancholy  and  bigoted,  yet  sagacious  and  honest  Bridgenorth.  "  Had  I,"  he 
thought,  "  but  tools  fitted,  each  to  their  portion  of  the  work,  how  easily  could  I  heave 
asunder  and  disjoint  the  strength  that  opposes  me  !  But  with  these  frail  and  insufficient 
implements,  I  am  in  daily,  hourly,  momentary  danger,  that  one  lever  or  other  gives  way, 
and  that  the  whole  ruin  recoils  on  my  own  head.  And  yet,  were  it  not  for  those  fiiilings 
I  comiilain  of,  how  were  it  possible  for  me  to  have  acquired  that  power  over  them  all 
Avhich  constitutes  tiiem  my  passive  tools,  even  when  they  seem  most  to  exert  their  own 
free  will  ?     Yes,  tlic  bigots  have  some  right  when  they  affirm  that  all  is  for  the  best." 

It  may  seem  strange,  that,  amidst  the  various  subjects  of  Christian's  apprehension,  he 
was  never  visited  by  any  long  or  permanent  doubt  that  the  virtue  of  his  niece  might 
prove  the  shoal  on  which  his  voyage  should  be  wrecked.  But  he  was  an  arrant  rogue, 
as  well  as  a  hardened  libertine  ;  and,  in  both  characters,  a  professed  disbeliever  in  the 
virtue  of  the  fair  sex. 


^'^SLpzx  tlji  Ci)trf3itti. 


As  for  John  Dr>'den's  Charles,  I  own  that  King 
Was  never  any  very  mighty  thing; 
And  yet  he  was  a  devilish  honest  fellow — 
Enjoy'd  his  friend  and  bottle,  and  got  mellow. 

Db.  Wolcot. 


''^j|r5&  \ONDON,  the  grand  central  point  of  intrigues  of  every  descriiition,  had  now 
TO'i^ffi^^  attracted  within  its  dark  and  shadowy  region  the  greater  number  of  the  per- 
?^fi|g^^^*  sonages  whom  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention. 

fsv'oT*'^  Julian  Peveril,  amongst  others  of  the  dramatis  persona?,  had  arrived,  and 
taken  up  his  abode  in  a  remote  inn  in  the  suburbs.  His  business,  he  conceived,  was  to 
remain  incognito  until  he  should  have  communicated  in  private  with  the  friends  who 
were  most  likely  to  lend  assistance  to  his  parents,  as  well  as  to  his  patroness,  in  their 
present  situation  of  doubt  and  danger.  Amongst  these,  the  most  powerful  was  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  whose  faithful  services,  high  rank,  and  acknowledged  worth  and  virtue,  still 
preserved  an  ascendency  in  that  very  Court,  where,  in  general,  he  was  regarded  as  out 
of  favour.  Indeed,  so  much  consciousness  did  Charles  display  in  his  demeanour  towards 
that  celebrated  noble,  and  servant  of  his  father,  that  Buckingham  once  took  the  freedom 
to  ask  the  King  whether  the  Duke  of  Ormond  had  lost  his  Majesty's  favour,  or  his 
Majesty  the  Duke's?  since,  whenever  they  chanced  to  meet,  the  King  appeared  the  more 
embarrassed  of  the  two.  But  it  was  not  Peveril's  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  advice  or 
countenance  of  this  distinguished  person.  Ilis  Grace  of  Ormond  was  not  at  that  time  in 
London. 

The  letter,  about  the  delivery  of  which  the  Countess  had  seemed  most  anxious  after 
that  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  was  addressed  to  Captain  Barstow,  (a  Jesuit,  whose  real 
name  was  Fenwicke,)  to  be  found,  or  at  least  to  be  heard  of,  in  the  house  of  one  Martin 
Christal  in  the  Savoy.  To  this  place  hastened  Peveril,  upon  learning  the  absence  of  the 
Duke  of  Ormond.  He  was  not  ignorant  of  tlie  danger  which  he  personally'  inciu-red,  by 
thus  becoming  a  medium  of  communication  betwixt  a  Popish  priest  and  a  suspected 
Catholic.  But  when  he  undertook  the  perilous  commission  of  his  patroness,  he  had  done 
so  franklj',  and  with  the  unreserved  resolution  of  serving  her  in  the  manner  in  which  she 
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most  desired  her  affairs  to  bo  conducted.  Yet  he  could  not  forbear  some  secret  appre- 
hension, when  he  felt  himself  engaged  in  the  labyrinth  of  passages  and  galleries,  which 
led  to  different  obscure  sets  of  apartments,  in  the  ancient  building  termed  the  Savoy. 

This  antiquated  and  almost  ruinous  pile  occupied  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  public 
offices  in  the  Strand,  commonly  called  Somerset-House.  The  Savoy  had  been  formerly 
a  palace,  and  took  its  name  from  an  P^arl  of  Savoy,  by  whom  it  was  founded.  It  had 
been  the  habitation  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  various  persons  of  distinction — had  become 
a  convent,  an  hospital,  and  finally,  in  Charles  II. 's  time,  a  waste  of  dilapidated  buildings 
and  ruinous  apartments,  inhabited  chiefly  by  those  who  had  some  connection  with,  or 
dependance  upon,  the  neighbouring  palace  of  Somerset- House,  which,  more  fortunate 
than  the  Savoy,  had  still  retained  its  royal  title,  and  was  the  abode  of  a  part  of  the 
Court,  and  occasionally  of  the  King  himself,  who  had  apartments  there. 

It  was  not  without  several  inquiries,  and  more  than  one  mistake,  that,  at  the  end  of  a 
long  and  dusky  passage,  composed  of  boards  so  wasted  by  time,  that  they  threatened  to 
give  way  under  his  feet,  Julian  at  length  found  the  name  of  Martin  Christal,  broker 
and  appraiser,  upon  a  shattered  door.  He  was  about  to  knock,  when  some  one  pulled 
his  cloak  ;  and  looking  round,  to  his  great  astonishment,  which  indeed  almost  amounted 
to  fear,  he  saw  the  little  mute  damsel,  who  had  accompanied  him  for  a  part  of  the  way 
on  his  voyage  from  the  Isle  of  Mau.  "Feuella!"  he  exclaimed,  forgetting  that  she 
could  neither  hear  nor  reply, — "  Fenella!   Can  this  be  you?" 

Fenella,  assuming  the  air  of  warning  and  authority,  which  she  had  heretofore 
endeavoured  to  adopt  towards  him,  interposed  betwixt  Julian  and  the  door  at  which  he 
was  about  to  knock — pointed  with  her  finger  towards  it  in  a  prohibiting  manner,  and  at 
the  same  time  bent  her  brows,  and  shook  her  head  sternly. 

After  a  moment's  consideration,  Julian  could  place  but  one  interpretation  upon 
Fenella's  appearance  and  conduct,  and  that  was,  by  supposing  her  lady  had  come  up  to 
London,  and  had  despatched  this  mute  attendant,  as  a  confidential  person,  to  apprise 
him  of  some  change  of  her  intended  operations,  which  might  render  the  delivery  of  her 
letters  to  Barstow,  alias  Fenwicke,  superfluous,  or  perhaps  dangerous.  He  made  signs 
to  Fenella,  demanding  to  know  whether  she  had  any  commission  from  the  Countess. 
She  nodded.  "  Had  she  any  letter?"  he  continued,  by  the  same  mode  of  inquiry.  She 
shook  her  head  impatiently,  and,  walking  hastily  along  the  passage,  made  a  signal  to 
him  to  follow.  He  did  so,  having  little  doubt  that  he  was  about  to  be  conducted  into 
the  Countess's  presence;  but  his  surprise,  at  first  excited  by  Fenella's  appearance,  was 
increased  by  the  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  she  seemed  to  track  the  dusky  and  decayed 
mazes  of  the  dilapidated  Savoy,  equal  to  that  with  which  he  had  seen  her  formerly  lead 
the  way  through  the  gloomy  vaults  of  Castle  Rushin,  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

When  he  recollected,  however,  that  Fenella  had  accompanied  the  Countess  on  a  long 
visit  to  London,  it  appeared  not  improbable  that  she  might  then  have  acquired  this  local 
knowledge  which  seemed  so  accurate.  Many  foreigners,  dependent  on  the  Queen  or 
Queen  Dowager,  had  apartments  in  the  Savoy.  Many  Catholic  priests  also  found 
refuge  in  its  recesses,  under  various  disguises,  and  in  defiance  of  the  severity  of  the 
laws  against  Popery.  What  was  more  likely,  than  that  the  Countess  of  Derby,  a 
Catholic  and  a  Frenchwoman,  should  have  had  secret  commissions  amongst  such  people ; 
and  that  the  execution  of  such  should  be  intrusted,  at  least  occasionally,  to  Fenella  ? 

Thus  reflecting,  Julian  continued  to  follow  her  light  and  active  footsteps  as  she  glided 
from  the  Strand  to  Spring-Garden,  and  thence  into  the  Park. 

It  was  stiU  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  Mall  was  untenanted,  save  by  a  few  walkers, 
who  frequented  these  shades  for  the  wholesome  purposes  of  air  and  exercise.  Splendour, 
gaiety,  and  display,  did  not  come  forth,  at  that  period,  until  noon  was  approaching.  All 
readers  have  heard  that  the  whole  space  where  the  Horse  Guards  are  now  built,  made, 
in  the  time  of  Charles  XL,  a  part  of  St.  James's  Park ;  and  that  the  old  building,  now 
called  the  Treasury,  was  a  part  of  the  ancient  Palace  of  Whitehall,  which  was  thus 
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immediately  connected  with  the  Park.  Tiic  canal  had  been  constructed,  by  the  celebrated 
Le  Notre,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  Park;  and  it  communicated  with  the  Thames 
by  a  decoy,  stocked  with  a  quantity  of  the  rarer  waterfowl.  It  was  towards  this  decoy 
that  Fenella  bent  her  way  with  unabated  speed;  and  they  were  approaching  a  group  of 
two  or  three  gentlemen,  who  sauntered  by  its  banks,  when,  on  looking  closely  at  him 
who  appeared  to  be  the  chief  of  the  party,  Julian  felt  his  heart  beat  uncommonly  thick, 
as  if  conscious  of  approaching  some  one  of  the  highest  consequence. 

Tlie  person  whom  he  looked  upon  was  past  the  middle  age  of  life,  of  a  dark  complexion, 
corresponding  with  the  long,  black,  full-bottomed  periwig,  which  he  wore  instead  of  his 
own  hair.  His  dress  was  plain  black  velvet,  with  a  diamond  star,  however,  on  his 
cloak,  which  hung  carelessly  over  one  shoulder.  His  features,  strongly  lined,  even  to 
harshness,  had  yet  an  expression  of  dignified  good-humour;  he  was  well  and  strongly 
built,  walked  upright  and  yet  easily,  and  had  upon  the  whole  the  air  of  a  person  of  the 
highest  consideration.  He  kept  rather  in  advance  of  his  companions,  but  turned  and 
spoke  to  them,  from  time  to  time,  with  much  affability,  and  probably  with  some  liveliness, 
judging  by  the  smiles,  and  sometimes  the  scarce  restrained  laughter,  by  which  some  of 
his  sallies  were  received  by  his  attendants.  They  txiso  wore  only  morning  dresses;  but 
their  looks  and  manner  were  those  of  men  of  rank,  in  presence  of  one  in  station 
still  more  elevated.  They  shared  the  attention  of  their  principal  in  common  with  seven 
or  eight  little  black  curly -haired  spaniels,  or  rather,  as  they  are  now  called,  cockers, 
which  attended  their  master  as  closely,  and  perhaps  with  as  deep  sentiments  of  attach- 
ment, as  the  bipeds  of  the  group;  and  whose  gambols,  which  seemed  to  afford  him  much 
amusement,  he  sometimes  checked,  and  sometimes  encouraged.  In  addition  to  this 
pastime,  a  lackey,  or  groom,  was  also  in  attendance,  with  one  or  two  little  baskets  and 
bags,  from  which  the  gentleman  we  have  described  took,  from  time  to  time,  a  handful  of 
seeds,  and  amused  himself  with  throwing  them  to  the  waterfowl. 

This,  the  King's  favourite  occupation,  together  with  his  remarkable  countenance,  and 
the  deportment  of  the  rest  of  the  company  towards  him,  satisfied  Julian  Peveril  that  he 
was  approaching,  perhaps  indecorously,  near  to  the  person  of  Charles  Stewart,  the 
second  of  that  unhappy  name. 

While  he  hesitated  to  follow  his  dumb  guide  any  nearer,  and  felt  the  embarrassment 
of  being  unable  to  communicate  to  her  his  repugnance  to  farther  intrusion,  a  person  in 
the  royal  retinue  touched  a  light  and  lively  air  on  the  flageolet,  at  a  signal  from  the 
King,  who  desired  to  have  some  tune  repeated  which  had  struck  him  in  the  theatre  on 
the  preceding  evening.  While  the  good-natured  monarch  marked  time  with  his  foot, 
and  with  the  motion  of  his  hand,  Fenella  continued  to  approach  him,  and  threw  into 
her  manner  the  appearance  of  one  who  was  attracted,  as  it  were  in  spite  of  herself,  by 
the  sounds  of  the  instrument. 

Anxious  to  know  how  this  was  to  end,  and  astonished  to  see  the  dumb  girl  imitate  so 
accurately  the  manner  of  one  who  actually  heard  the  musical  notes,  Peveril  also  drew 
near,  though  at  somewhat  greater  distance. 

The  King  looked  good-huraourcdly  at  both,  as  if  he  admitted  their  musical  enthusiasm 
as  an  excuse  for  their  intrusion;  but  his  eyes  became  riveted  on  Fenella,  whose  face 
and  appearance,  although  rather  singular  than  beautiful,  had  something  in  them  wild, 
fantastic,  and,  as  being  so,  even  captivating,  to  an  eye  which  had  been  gratified  perhaps 
to  satiety  with  the  ordinary  forms  of  female  beauty.  She  did  not  appear  to  notice  how 
closely  she  was  observed;  but,  as  if  acting  under  an  irresistible  impulse,  derived  from 
the  sounds  to  which  she  seemed  to  listen,  she  undid  the  bodkin  round  which  her  long 
tresses  were  winded,  and  flinging  them  suddenly  over  her  slender  person,  as  if  using 
them  as  a  natural  veil,  she  began  to  dance,  with  infinite  grace  and  agility,  to  the  tune 
which  the  flageolet  played. 

Peveril  lost  almost  his  sense  of  the  King's  presence,  when  he  observed  with  what 
wonderful  grace  and  agility  Fenella  keiit  time  to  notes,  which  could  only  be  known  to 
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her  by  the  motions  of  the  musician's  fingers.  He  liad  lieard,  indeed,  among  otiier 
prodigies,  of  a  person  in  Fenella's  unhappy  situation  acquiring,  by  some  unaccountable 
and  mysterious  tact,  the  power  of  acting  as  an  instrumental  musician,  nay,  becoming  so 
accurate  a  performer  as  to  be  capable  of  leading  a  musical  band  ;  and  he  had  also  heard 
of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  dancing  with  sufficient  accuracy,  by  observing  the  motions  of 
their  pai-tner.  But  Fenella's  performance  seemed  more  wondei'ful  than  either,  since  the 
musician  was  guided  by  his  written  notes,  and  the  dancer  by  the  motions  of  the  others ; 
whereas  FencUa  had  no  intimation,  save  what  she  seemed  to  gather,  with  infinite  accuracy, 
by  observing  the  motion  of  the  artist's  fingers  on  Iiis  small  instrument. 


As  for  the  King,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  particular  circumstances  which  rendered 
Fenella's  performance  almost  marvellous,  he  was  contented,  at  her  first  commencement, 
to  authorize  what  seemed  to  him  the  frolic  of  this  singular-looking  damsel,  by  a  good- 
liumoured  smile;  but  when  he  perceived  the  exquisite  truth  and  justice,  as  well  as  the 
wonderful  combination  of  grace  and  agility,  with  which  she  executed  to  his  favourite  air 
a  dance  which  was  perfectly  new  to  him,  Charles  turned  his  mere  acquiescence  into 
something  like  enthusiastic  applause.  He  bore  time  to  her  motions  with  the  movement 
of  his  foot — applauded  with  head  and  with  hand — and  seemed,  like  herself,  carried  away 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  gestic  art. 

After  a  rapid  yet  graceful  succession  of  entrechaU,  Fenella  introduced  a  slow  move- 
ment, which  terminated  the  dance  ;  then  dropping  a  profound  curtsy,  she  continued  to 
stand  motionless  before  the  King,  her  arms  folded  on  her  bosom,  her  head  stooped,  and 
her  eyes  cast  down,  after  the  manner  of  an  Oriental  slave ;  while  through  the  misty  veil 
of  her  shadowy  locks  it  might  be  observed,  that  the  colour  which  exercise  had  called  to 
her  cheeks  was  dying  fast  away,  and  resigning  them  to  their  native  dusky  hue. 

"  By  my  honour,"  exclaimed  the  King,  "  she  is  like  a  fairy  who  trips  it  in  moonlight. 
There  must  be  more  of  air  and  fire  than  of  earth  in  her  composition.  It  is  well  poor 
Nelly  Gwyn  saw  her  not,  or  she  would  have  died  of  grief  and  envy. —  Come,  gentlemen, 
which  of  you  contrived  this  pretty  piece  of  morning  pastime?" 
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The  courtiers  looked  at  each  otlier,  but  none  of  them  felt  authorized  to  claim  the  merit 
of  a  service  so  agreeable. 

"We  must  ask  the  quick-eyed  nymph  herself,  then,"  said  the  King;  and,  looking  at 
Fenella,  he  added,  "  Tell  us,  my  pretty  one,  to  whom  wc  owe  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  ? 
— I  suspect  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  for  this  is  exactly  a  tour  de  son  metier." 

FeneUa,  on  observing  that  the  King  addressed  Iier,  bowed  low,  and  shook  her  head,  in 
signal  that  she  did  not  understand  what  he  said.  "  Odds-fish,  that  is  true,"  said  the 
King  ;  "  she  must  perforce  be  a  foreigner — her  complexion  and  agility  speak  it.  France 
or  Italy  has  had  the  moulding  of  these  elastic  limbs,  dark  cheek,  and  eye  of  fire."  He 
then  put  to  her  in  French,  and  again  in  Italian,  the  question,  "  By  whom  she  had  been 
sent  hither?" 

At  the  second  repetition,  Fenella  threw  back  her  veiling  tresses,  so  as  to  shew  the 
melancholy  which  sat  on  her  brow;  while  she  sadly  shook  her  head,  and  intimated  by 
imperfect  muttering,  but  of  the  softest  and  most  plaintive  kind,  her  organic  deficiency. 

"  Is  it  possible  Nature  can  have  made  such  a  fault?"  said  Charles.  "  Can  she  have 
left  so  curious  a  piece  as  thou  art  without  the  melody  of  voice,  whilst  she  has  made  thee 
so  exquisitely  sensible  to  the  beauty  of  sound? — Stay:  what  means  this?  and  what  young 
fellow  are  you  bringing  up  there?  Oh,  the  master  of  the  show,  I  suppose. — Friend," 
he  added,  addressing  himself  to  Peveril,  who,  on  the  signal  of  Fenella,  stepped  forward 
almost  instinctively,  and  kneeled  down,  "  we  thank  thee  for  the  pleasure  of  tliis  morning. 
— My  Lord  Marquis,  you  rooked  me  at  piquet  last  night;  for  which  disloyal  deed  thou 
shalt  now  atone,  by  giving  a  couple  of  pieces  to  this  honest  youth,  and  five  to  the  girl." 

As  the  nobleman  drew  out  his  purse,  and  came  forward  to  perform  the  King's 
generous  commission,  Julian  felt  some  embarrassment  ere  he  was  able  to  explain,  that 
he  had  no  title  to  be  benefited  by  the  young  person's  performance,  and  that  his  Majesty 
had  mistaken  his  character. 

"  And  who  art  thou,  then,  my  friend?"  said  Charles;  "  but,  above  all,  and  particularly, 
who  is  this  dancing  nymph,  whom  thou  standest  waiting  on  like  an  attendant  fawn?" 

"  The  young  person  is  a  retainer  of  the  Countess-Dowager  of  Derby,  so  please  your 
Majesty,"  said  Peveril,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice  ;  "  and  I  am " 

"  Hold,  hold,"  said  the  King ; "  this  is  a  dance  to  another  tune,  and  not  fit  for  a  place 
so  public.  Hark  thee,  friend ;  do  thou  and  the  young  woman  follow  Empson  where  he 
will  conduct  thee. — Empson,  carry  them — hark  in  thy  ear." 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  ought  to  say,"  said  Peveril,  "  that  I  am  guiltless  of 
any  purpose  of  intrusion " 

"  Now  a  plague  on  him  who  can  take  no  hint,"  said  the  King,  cutting  short  his 
apology.  "  Odds-fish,  man,  there  are  times  when  civility  is  the  greatest  impertinence 
in  the  world.  Do  thou  follow  Empson,  and  amuse  thyself  for  a  lialf  hour's  space  with 
the  fairy's  company,  till  we  shall  send  for  you." 

Charles  spoke  tliis  not  without  casting  an  anxious  ej'e  around,  and  in  a  tone  which 
intimated  apprehension  of  being  overheard.  Julian  could  only  bow  obedience,  and 
follow  Empson,  who  was  the  same  person  that  played  so  rarely  on  the  flageolet. 

AVhen  they  were  out  of  sight  of  the  King  and  his  party,  the  musician  wisiied  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  his  companions,  and  addressed  himself  first  to  Fenella,  with  a 
broad  compliment  of,  "By  the  mass,  ye  dance  rarely — ne'er  a  slut  on  the  boards  shews 
such  a  shank  !  I  would  be  content  to  play  to  you  till  my  throat  were  as  dry  as  my 
whistle.  Come,  be  a  little  free — old  Rowley  will  not  quit  the  park  till  nine.  I  will 
cai-ry  you  to  Spring  Gardens,  and  bestow  sweet-cakes  and  a  quart  of  Rhenish  on 
both  of  you;  and  we'll  be  canieradoes. — What  the  devil?  no  answer? — How's  this, 
brother  ? — Is  this  neat  wench  of  yours  deaf  or  dumb,  or  both  ?  I  should  laugh  at  that, 
and  she  trip  it  so  well  to  the  flageolet." 

To  rid  himself  of  this  fellow's  discourse,  Peveril  answered  him  in  French,  that  he  was 
a  foreigner,  and  spoke  no  English  ;  glad  to  escape,  though  at  the  expense  of  a  fiction, 
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from  the  additional  eiubarrassmcut  of  a  fool,  who  was  likely  to  ask  more  questions  tlian 
his  own  wisdom  might  have  enabled  liini  to  answer. 

"  EtraiKjer — that  means  stranger,"  muttered  tlieir  guide  ;  "  more  French  dogs  and 
jades  come  to  lick  the  good  English  butter  ofi'  our  bread,  or  perhaps  an  Italian  puppet- 
show.  Well,  if  it  were  not  that  they  liave  a  mortal  enmity  to  the  whole  (jamiit,  this 
were  enough  to  make  any  honest  fellow  turn  Puritan.  But  if  I  am  to  play  to  her 
at  the  Duciiess's,  I'll  be  d — d  but  I  put  her  out  in  the  tune,  just  to  teach  her  to  have  the 
impudence  to  come  to  England,  and  to  speak  no  English." 

Having  muttered  to  himself  this  truly  British  resolution,  the  musician  walked  briskly 
on  towards  a  large  house  near  the  bottom  of  St.  James's  Street,  and  entered  the  court, 
by  a  grated  door,  from  the  Park,  of  wliich  the  mansion  commanded  an  extensive  prospect. 
Pe\eril  tlnding  himself  in  front  of  a  handsome  portico,  under  which  opened  a  stately 
pair  of  folding-doors,  was  about  to  ascend  the  steps  that  led  to  the  main  entrance,  when 
his  guide  seized  him  by  the  arm,  exclaiming,  "Hold,  Mouuseer !  What!  you'll  lose 
nothing,  I  see,  for  want  of  courage ;  but  you  must  keep  the  back  way,  for  all  your  fine 
doublet.  Here  it  is  not,  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened ;  but  may  be  instead,  knock  and 
you  shall  be  knocked." 

Suffering  himself  to  be  guided  by  Empson,  Julian  deviated  from  the  principal  door, 
to  one  which  opened,  with  less  ostentation,  in  an  angle  of  the  court-yard.  On  a  modest 
tap  from  the  flute  player,  admittance  was  afforded  him  and  his  companions  by  a  footman, 
who  conducted  them  through  a  variety  of  stone  passages,  to  a  very  handsome  summer 
parlour,  where  a  lady,  or  something  resembling  one,  dressed  in  a  style  of  extra  elegance, 
was  trifling  with  a  play-book  while  she  finished  her  chocolate.  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
describe  her,  but  by  weighing  her  natural  good  qualities  against  the  affectations  which 
counterbalanced  them.  She  would  have  been  handsome,  but  for  rouge  and  mhiauderie 
— would  have  been  civil,  but  for  overstrained  airs  of  patronage  and  condescension — 
would  have  had  an  agreeable  voice,  had  she  spoken  in  her  natural  tone — and  fine  eyes, 
had  she  not  made  such  desperate  hard  use  of  them.  She  could  only  spoil  a  pretty  ankle 
by  too  liberal  display  ;  but  lier  shape,  though  she  could  not  yet  be  thirty  years  old,  had 
the  embonpoint  which  might  have  suited  better  with  ten  years  more  advanced.  She 
pointed  Empson  to  a  seat  with  the  air  of  a  Duchess,  and  asked  him,  languidly,  how  he 
did  this  age,  that  she  had  not  seen  him  ?  and  what  folks  these  were  he  had  brought 
with  him? 

"Foreigners,  madam;   d d  foreigners,"  answered  Empson;    "starving   beggars, 

that  our  old  friend  has  picked  up  in  the  Park  this  morning — the  wench  dances,  and  the 
fellow  plays  on  the  Jew's  trump,  I  believe.  On  my  life,  madam,  I  begin  to  be  ashamed 
of  old  Rowley ;  I  must  discard  him,  unless  he  keeps  better  company  in  future." 

"  Fie,  Empson,"  said  the  lady ;  "  consider  it  is  our  duty  to  countenance  him,  and  keep 
him  afloat ;  and  indeed  I  always  make  a  principle  of  it.  Hark  ye,  he  comes  not  hither 
this  morning?" 

"  He  will  be  here,"  answered  Empson,  "  in  the  walking  of  a  minuet." 

"  My  God  !"  exclaimed  the  lady,  with  unaffected  alarm  ;  and  startina:  up  with  utter 
neglect  of  her  usual  and  graceful  languor,  she  tripped  as  swiftly  as  a  milk-maid  into  an 
adjoining  ap;uiment,  where  they  heard  presently  a  few  words  of  eager  and  animated 
discussion. 

"  Something  to  be  put  out  of  the  way,  I  suppose,"  said  Empson.  "  Well  for  madam 
I  gave  her  the  hint.     There  he  goes,  the  happy  swain." 

Julian  was  so  situated,  that  he  could,  from  the  same  casement  through  which  Empson 
was  peeping,  observe  a  man  in  a  laced  roquelaure,  and  carrying  his  rapier  under  his 
arm,  glide  from  the  door  by  which  he  had  himself  entered,  and  out  of  the  court,  keeping 
as  much  as  possible  under  the  shade  of  the  buildings. 

The  lady  re-entered  at  this  moment,  and  observing  how  Empson's  eyes  were  directed, 
said  with  a  slight  appearance  of  hurry,  "  A  gentleman  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth's 
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with  a  billet ;  and  so  tiresomely  pressing  for  an  answer,  that  I  was  obliged  to  write 
without  my  diamond  pen.  I  have  daubed  my  lingers,  I  dare  say,"  she  added,  looking  at 
a  very  pretty  hand,  and  presently  after  dipping  her  fingers  in  a  little  silver  vase  of  rose- 
water.  "  But  that  little  exotic  monster  of  yours,  Empson,  I  hope  she  really  understands 
no  English? — On  my  life  she  coloured. — Is  she  such  a  rare  dancer? — 1  must  see  her 
dance,  and  hear  him  play  on  the  Jew's  harp." 

"  Dance!"  replied  Empson  ;  "  she  danced  well  enough  wlien  /  played  to  her.  I  can 
make  any  thing  dance.  Old  Counsellor  Clubfoot  danced  when  he  had  a  fit  of  the  gout ; 
you  liave  seen  no  such  pas  seul  in  the  theatre.  I  would  engage  to  make  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  dance  the  hays  like  a  Frenchman.  Tiiere  is  nothing  in  dancing  ;  it  all 
lies  in  the  music.  Rowley  does  not  know  that  now.  He  saw  this  poor  wench  dance  ; 
and  thought  so  much  on't,  when  it  was  all  along  of  me.  I  would  have  defied  her  to  sit 
still.  And  Kowley  gives  her  the  credit  of  it,  and  five  pieces  to  boot ;  and  I  have  only 
two  for  my  morning's  work  ! " 

"  True,  Master  Empson,"   said   the  lady ;   "  but  you  are  of  the  family,  though  in 

a  lower  station ;   and   you  ought  to  consider "      "  By  G — ,  madam,"   answered 

Empson,  "  all  I  consider  is,  that  I  ])lay  the  best  flageolet  in  England ;  and  that  they  can 
no  more  supply  my  place,  if  they  were  to  discard  me,  than  they  could  fill  Tiiames  from 
Fleet-Ditch." 

"  Well,  Master  Empson,  I  do  not  dispute  but  you  are  a  man  of  talents,"  replied  the 
lady ;  "  still  I  say,  mind  the  main  chance — you  please  the  ear  to-day — another  has  the 
advantage  of  you  to-morrow." 

"  Never,  mistress,  while  ears  have  the  heavenly  power  of  distinguishing  one  note 
from  another." 

"Heavenly  power,  say  you.  Master  Empson?"  said  the  lady. 

"  Ay,  madam,  heavenly  ;  for  some  very  neat  verses  whicli  we  had  at  our  festival  say, 

'  What  know  we  of  the  blest  above, 
IJut  that  they  sing  and  that  they  love .'  * 

It  is  Master  AValler  wrote  them,  as  I  think ;  who,  upon  my  word,  ought  to  be 
encoui'aged." 

"And  so  should  you,  my  dear  Empson,"  said  the  dame  yawning,  "were  it  only  for 
the  honour  you  do  to  your  own  profession.  But  in  the  meantime,  will  you  ask  these 
people  to  have  some  refreshment  ? — and  will  you  take  some  yourself? — the  chocolate  is 
that  which  the  Ambassador  Portuguese  fellow  brought  over  to  the  Queen." 

"  If  it  be  genuine,"  said  the  musician. 

"  How,  sir,"  said  the  fair  one,  half  rising  from  her  pile  of  cushions — "  Not  genuine,, 
and  in  this  house  ! — Let  me  understand  you.  Master  Empson— I  think,  when  I  first  saw 
you,  you  scarce  knew  chocolate  from  coffee." 

"By  G — ,  madam,"  answered  the  flageolet-player,  "you  are  perfectly  right.  And 
how  can  I  shew  better  how  much  I  have  profited  by  j-our  ladyship's  excellent  cheer, 
except  by  being  critical  ?" 

"  You  stand  excused.  Master  Empson,"  said  the  petite  maitresse,  sinking  gently  back 
on  the  downy  couch,  from  which  a  momentary  irritation  Iiad  startled  her — "  I  think  the 
chocolate  will  please  you,  though  scarce  ecjual  to  what  we  had  from  the  Spanish  resident 
Mendoza. — But  we  must  offer  these  strange  people  something.  Will  you  ask  them  if 
they  would  have  coffee  and  chocolate,  or  cold  wild-fowl,  fruit,  and  wine?  Tliey  must  be 
treated,  so  as  to  shew  them  where  they  are,  since  here  they  are." 

"  Unquestionably,  madam,"  said  Empson  ;  "  but  I  have  just  at  this  instant  forgot  the 
French  for  chocolate,  hot  bread,  coffee,  game,  and  drinkables." 

"  It  is  odd,"  said  the  lady ;  "  and  I  have  forgot  my  French  and  Italian  at  the  same 
moment.  But  it  signifi(!S  little — I  will  order  the  tilings  to  be  brought,  and  they  will 
remember  the  names  of  them  themselves." 
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Empson  laughed  loudly  at  this  jest,  and  pawned  his  soul  that  the  cold  sirloin  which  en- 
tered immediately  after,  was  the  best  emblem  of  roast-beef  all  the  world  over.  I'ltntiful 
refreshments  were  otfered  to  all  the  party,  of  which  both  Fenella  and  Peveril  partook. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  flageolet-player  drew  closer  to  the  side  of  the  lady  of  the 
mansion — their  intimacy  was  cemented,  and  their  spirits  set  afloat,  by  a  glass  of  liqueur, 
wliich  gave  them  additional  confidence  in  discussing  the  characters,  as  well  of  the 
superior  attendants  of  the  Court,  as  of  the  inferior  rank,  to  which  they  themselves 
might  be  supposed  to  belong. 

The  lady,  indeed,  during  this  conversation,  frequently  exerted  her  complete  and 
absolute  superiority  over  Master  Empson ;  in  which  that  musical  gentleman  humbly 
acquiesced  whenever  the  circumstance  was  recalled  to  his  attention,  whether  in  the  way 
of  blunt  contradiction,  sarcastic  insinuation,  downright  assumption  of  higher  importance, 
or  in  any  of  the  other  various  modes  by  which  such  superiority  is  usually  asserted  and 
maintained.  But  the  lad3'"s  obvious  love  of  scandal  was  the  lure  which  very  soon 
brought  her  again  down  from  the  dignified  part  which  for  a  moment  she  assumed,  and 
placed  her  once  more  on  a  gossiping  level  with  her  companion. 

Tiieir  conversation  was  too  trivial,  and  too  much  allied  to  petty  Court  intrigues,  with 
which  he  was  totally  unacquainted,  to  be  in  the  least  interesting  to  Julian.  As  it  con- 
tinued for  more  than  an  hour,  he  soon  ceased  to  pay  the  least  attention  to  a  discourse 
consisting  of  nicknames,  patchwork,  and  inuendo  ;  and  employed  himself  in  reflecting  on 
his  own  complicated  affairs,  and  the  probable  issue  of  his  approaching  audience  with  the 
King,  which  had  been  brought  about  by  so  singular  an  agent,  and  by  means  so  unex- 
pected. He  often  looked  to  his  guide,  Fenella;  and  observed  that  she  was,  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  time,  drowned  in  deep  and  abstracted  meditation.  But  three  or  four 
times — and  it  was  when  the  assumed  airs  and  affected  importance  of  the  musician  and 
their  hostess  rose  to  the  most  extravagant  excess — he  observed  that  Fenella  dealt 
askance  on  them  some  of  those  bitter  and  almost  blighting  elfin  looks,  which  in  the  Isle 
of  Man  were  held  to  imply  contemptuous  execration.  There  was  something  in  all  her 
manner  so  extraordinary,  joined  to  her  sudden  appearance,  and  her  demeanour  in  the  King's 
presence,  so  oddly,  yet  so  well  contrived  to  procure  him  a  private  audience — which  he 
might,  by  graver  means,  have  sought  in  vain — that  it  almost  justified  the  idea,  though  he 
smiled  at  it  internally,  that  the  little  mute  agent  was  aided  in  her  machinations  by  the 
kindred  imps,  to  whom,  according  to  Manx  superstition,  her  genealogy  was  to  be  traced. 

Another  idea  sometimes  occurred  to  Julian,  though  he  rejected  the  question,  as  being 
equally  wild  with  those  doubts  which  referred  Fenella  to  a  race  different  from  that  of 
mortals — "Was  she  really  afflicted  with  those  organical  imperfections  which  had  always 
seemed  to  sever  her  from  humanity? — If  not,  what  could  be  the  motives  of  so  young  a 
creature  practising  so  dreadful  a  penance  for  such  an  unremitted  term  of  years?  And 
how  formidable  must  be  the  strength  of  mind  which  could  condemn  itself  to  so  terrific  a 
sacrifice — How  deep  and  strong  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  undertaken  I  " 

But  a  brief  recollection  of  past  events  enabled  him  to  dismiss  this  conjecture  as 
altogether  wild  and  visionary.  He  had  but  to  call  to  memory  the  various  stratagems 
practised  by  his  light-hearted  companion,  the  young  Earl  of  Derby,  upon  this  forlorn 
girl — the  conversations  held  in  her  presence,  in  which  the  character  of  a  creature  so 
irritable  and  sensitive  upon  all  occasions,  was  freely,  and  sometimes  satirically  discussed, 
without  her  expressing  the  least  acquaintance  with  what  was  going  forward,  to  convince 
him  that  so  deep  a  deception  could  never  have  been  practised  for  so  many  years,  by  a 
being  of  a  turn  of  mind  so  peculiarly  jealous  and  irascible. 

He  renounced,  therefore,  the  idea,  and  turned  his  thoughts  to  his  own  affliirs,  and  his 
approaching  interview  with  his  Sovereign  ;  in  which  meditation  we  propose  to  leave 
him,  until  we  briefly  review  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  situation  of  Alice 
Bridgenorth. 
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I  rear  the  devil  worst  when  gown  and  cassock. 
Or,  in  the  lack  of  them,  old  Calvin's  cloak. 
Conceals  his  cloven  hoof. 

ASONTMOtS 


^^^SEfe^^-ULIAN  PEVERIL  bad  scarce  set  sail  for  TThiteliaven,  when  Alice  Bridee- 
SE^j^lt  north  and  her  governante,  at  the  hasty  command  of  her  fother,  were  embarked 
fe^iijK^t  with  equal  speed  and  secrecy  on  board  of  a  bark  bound  for  Liverpool. 
^''^*^*^**  Christian  accompanied  them  on  their  voyage,  as  the  friend  to  whose  guardian- 
ship Alice  was  to  be  consigned  during  any  future  separation  from  her  father,  and  whose 
amusing  conversation,  joined  to  his  pleasing  though  cold  manners,  as  well  as  his  near 
relationship,  induced  Alice,  in  her  forlorn  situation,  to  consider  ber  fate  !»s  fortunate  in 
having  such  a  guardian. 

At  Liverpool,  as  the  reader  already  knows.  Christian  took  the  first  overt  step  in  the 
villainy  which  he  had  contrived  against  the  innocent  girl,  by  exposing  her  at  a  meeting- 
house to  the  unhallowed  gaze  of  Chiffinch,  in  order  to  convince  him  she  was  possessed  of 
such  uncommon  beauty  as  might  well  deserve  the  infamous  promotion  to  which  they 
meditated  to  raise  her. 

Highly  satisfied  with  her  personal  appearance,  Chiffinch  was  no  less  so  with  the  sense 
and  delicacy  of  her  conversation,  when  he  met  her  in  company  with  her  uncle  afterwards 
in  London.  The  simplicit)',  and  at  the  same  time  the  spirit  of  her  remarks,  made  him 
regard  her  as  his  scientific  attendant  the  cook  might  have  done  a  newly  invented  sauce, 
suiliciently  piquante  in  its  qualities  to  awaken  the  jaded  appetite  of  a  cloyed  and  gorged 
epicure.  She  was,  he  said  and  swore,  the  very  corner-stone  on  which,  with  proper 
management,  and  with  his  instructions,  a  few  honest  fellows  might  build  a  Court  fortune. 
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That  the  necessary  introduction  might  take  place,  the  confetleratos  juilgeil  fit  she 
should  be  put  under  the  charge  of  an  experienced  lady,  whom  some  called  INIistress 
Chiftincb,  and  others  Chiffiiich's  mistress — one  of  those  obliging  creatures  who  are 
willing  to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  a  wife,  without  the  inconvenient  and  indissoluble 
ceremony. 

It  was  one,  and  not  perhaps  tlie  least  prejudicial  consequence  of  the  license  of  that 
ill-governed  time,  that  the  bounds  betwixt  virtue  and  vice  were  so  far  smoothed  down 
and  levelled,  that  the  frail  wife,  or  tlie  tender  friend  who  was  no  wife,  did  not  necessarily 
lose  their  place  in  society ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  they  moved  in  the  higher  circles, 
were  permitted  and  encouraged  to  mingle  with  women  whose  rank  was  certain,  and 
whose  reputation  was  untainted. 

A  regular  liaiwn,  like  that  of  Chiffinch  and  his  fair  one,  inferred  little  scandal ;  and 
such  was  his  influence,  as  prime  minister  of  his  master's  pleasures,  that,  as  Charles 
himself  expressed  it,  the  lady  whom  we  introduced  to  our  readers  in  the  last  chapter,  had 
obtained  a  brevet  commission  to  rank  as  a  married  woman.  And  to  do  the  gentle  dame 
justice,  no  wife  could  have  been  more  attentive  to  forward  his  plans,  or  more  liberal  iu 
disposing  of  his  income. 

She  inhabited  a  set  of  apartments  called  Chiffinch's — the  scene  of  many  an  intrigue, 
both  of  love  and  politics  ;  and  where  Charles  often  held  his  private  parties  for  the 
evening,  when,  as  frequently  happened,  the  ill-humour  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
his  reigning  Sultana,  prevented  his  supping  with  her.  The  hold  which  such  an  arrange- 
ment gave  a  man  like  Chiffinch,  used  as  he  well  knew  how  to  use  it,  made  him  of  too 
much  consequence  to  be  slighted  even  by  the  first  persons  in  the  state,  unless  they  stood 
aloof  from  all  manner  of  polities  and  Court  intrigue. 

In  the  charge  of  Mistress  Chiffinch,  and  of  him  whose  name  she  bore,  Edward 
Christian  placed  the  daughter  of  his  sister,  and  of  his  confiding  friend,  calml}'  contem- 
plating her  ruin  as  an  event  certain  to  follow  ;  and  hoping  to  ground  upon  it  his  own 
chance  of  a  more  assured  fortune,  than  a  life  spent  in  intrigue  had  hitherto  been  able  to 
procure  for  him. 

The  innocent  Alice,  without  being  able  to  discover  what  was  wrong  either  in  the 
scenes  of  unusual  luxury  with  which  she  was  surrounded,  or  in  the  manners  of  her 
hostess,  which,  both  from  nature  and  policy,  were  kind  and  caressing — felt  nevertheless 
an  instinctive  apprehension  that  all  was  not  right — a  feeling  in  the  human  mind,  allied, 
perhaps,  to  that  sense  of  danger  which  animals  exhibit  when  placed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  natural  enemies  of  their  race,  and  which  makes  birds  cower  when  the  hawk  is  in  the 
air,  and  beasts  tremble  when  the  tiger  is  abroad  in  the  desert.  There  was  a  heaviness 
at  her  heart  which  she  could  not  dispel ;  and  the  few  hours  which  she  had  already  spent 
at  Chiffinch's  were  like  those  passed  in  prison  by  one  unconscious  of  the  cause  or  event 
of  his  captivity.  It  was  the  third  morning  after  her  arrival  in  London,  that  the  scene 
took  place  which  we  now  recur  to. 

The  impertinence  and  vulgarity  of  Empson,  which  was  permitted  to  him  as  an  unri- 
valled performer  upon  his  instrument,  were  exhausting  themselves  at  the  expense  of  all 
other  musical  professors,  and  Mrs.  Chiffinch  was  listening  with  careless  indiflTsrence, 
when  some  one  was  heard  speaking  loudly,  and  with  animation,  in  the  inner  apartment. 

"  Oh,  gemini  and  gilliflower  water  ! "  exclaimed  the  damsel,  startled  out  of  her  fine 
airs  into  her  natural  vulgarity  of  exclamation,  and  running  to  the  door  of  communication 
— "  if  he  has  not  come  back  again  after  all ! — and  if  old  Rowley " 

A  tap  at  the  farther  and  opposite  door  here  arrested  her  attention — she  quitted  the 
liandle  of  that  which  she  was  about  to  open  as  speedily  as  if  it  had  burnt  her  fingers, 
and,  moving  back  towards  her  couch,  asked,  "  Who  is  there  ?" 

"  Old  Rowley  himself,  madam,"  said  the  King,  entering  the  apartment  with  his  usual 
air  of  easy  composure. 

«  Q  2 
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"  O  crimini ! — your  Majesty  ! — I  thought " 

"  That  I  was  out  of  hearing,  doubtless,"  said  the  King ;  "  and  spoke  of  me  as  folks 
speak  of  absent  friends.  Make  no  apology.  I  think  I  have  heard  ladies  say  of  their 
lace,  that  a  rent  is  better  than  a  darn. — Nay,  be  seated. — Wliere  is  Chiffinch  ?" 

"  He  is  down  at  York-House,  your  Majesty,"  said  the  dame,  recovering,  though  with 
no  small  difKculty,  the  calm  aflfectation  of  her  usual  demeanour.  "  Shall  I  send  your 
Majesty's  commands?" 

"  I  will  wait  his  return,"  said  the  King. — "  Permit  me  to  taste  your  chocolate." 

"  There  is  some  fresh  frothed  in  the  office,"  said  the  lady ;  and  using  a  little  silver 
call,  or  whistle,  a  black  boy,  superbly  dressed,  like  an  Oriental  page,  witli  gold  bracelets 
on  his  naked  arms,  and  a  gold  collar  around  his  equally  bare  neck,  attended  with  the 
favourite  beverage  of  the  morning,  in  an  apparatus  of  the  richest  china. 

While  he  sipped  his  cup  of  chocolate,  the  King  looked  round  the  apartment,  and 
observing  Fenella,  Peveril,  and  the  musician,  who  remained  standing  beside  a  large 
Indian  screen,  he  continued,  addressing  Mistress  Chiffinch,  though  with  polite  indifference, 
"  I  sent  you  the  fiddles  this  morning — or  rather  the  flute — Empson,  and  a  fairy  elf  whom 
I  met  in  the  Park,  who  dances  divinely.  She  has  brouglit  us  the  very  newest  saraband 
from  the  Court  of  Queen  Mab,  and  I  sent  her  here,  that  you  may  see  it  at  leisure." 

"  Your  Majesty  does  me  by  far  too  much  honour,"  said  C'liiffinch,  her  eyes  properly 
cast  down,  and  her  accents  minced  into  becoming  humility. 

"  Nay,  little  Cliiffinch,"  answered  the  King,  in  a  tone  of  as  contemptuous  f\imiliarity 
as  was  consistent  with  his  good-breeding,  "  it  was  not  altogether  for  tliine  own  private 
car,  though  quite  deserving  of  all  sweet  sounds ;  but  I  thought  Nelly  had  been  witli  thee 
this  morning." 

"  I  can  send  Bajazet  for  iier,  your  Majesty,"  answered  the  lady. 

"  Nay,  I  will  not  trouble  your  little  heathen  sultan  to  go  so  far.  Still  it  strikes  me 
that  Cliiffinch  said  you  had  company — some  country  cousin,  or  such  a  matter — Is  there 
not  such  a  person  ?" 

"  There  is  a  young  person  from  the  country,"  said  Mistress  Chiffinch,  striving  to 
conceal  a  considerable  portion  of  embarrassment ;  "  but  she  is  unprepared  for  such  an 
honour  as  to  be  admitted  into  your  Majesty's  presence,  and " 

"  And  therefore  the  fitter  to  receive  it,  Chiffinch.  There  is  nothing  in  nature  so 
beautiful  as  the  first  blush  of  a  little  rustic  between  joy  and  fear,  and  wonder  and 
curiosity.  It  is  the  down  on  the  peach — pity  it  decays  so  soon  ! — the  fruit  remains,  but 
the  first  higli  colouring  and  exquisite  flavour  are  gone. — Never  put  up  thy  lip  for  the 
matter,  Chiffinch,  for  it  is  as  I  tell  you  ;  so  pray  let  us  have  la  belle  coiisine." 

Mistress  Chiffinch,  more  embarrassed  than  ever,  again  advanced  towards  the  door  of 
communication,  which  she  had  been  in  the  act  of  opening  when  his  Majesty  entered. 
But  just  as  she  coughed  pretty  loudly,  perhaps  as  a  signal  to  some  one  within,  voices 
were  again  heard  in  a  raised  tone  of  altercation — the  door  was  flung  open,  and  Alice 
rushed  out  of  the  inner  apartment,  followed  to  the  door  of  it  by  the  enterprising  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  who  stood  fixed  with  astonishment  on  finding  his  pursuit  of  the  fl3'ing 
fair  one  had  hurried  him  into  the  presence  of  the  King. 

Alice  Bridgenorth  appeared  too  much  transported  with  anger  to  permit  her  to  pay 
attention  to  the  rank  or  character  of  the  company  into  which  she  had  thus  suddenly 
entered.  "  I  remain  no  longer  here,  madam,"  .she  said  to  Mrs.  Chiffinch,  in  a  tone  of 
uncontrollable  resolution  ;  "  I  leave  instantly  a  house  where  I  am  exposed  to  company 
which  I  detest,  and  to  solicitations  which  I  despise." 

The  dismayed  Mrs.  Chiffinch  could  only  implore  her,  in  broken  whispers,  to  be  silent ; 
adding,  while  she  pointed  to  Charles,  who  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  rather  on  his  auda- 
cious courtier  than  on  the  game  which  he  pursued,  "  The  King — the  King ! " 

"  If  I  am  in  the  King's  presence,"  said  Alice,  aloud,  and  in  the  same  torrent  of 
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passionate  feeling,  wliile  her  eyes  sparkled  through  tears  of  resentment  and  insulted 
modesty,  "  it  is  the  better — it  is  his  Majesty's  duty  to  protect  lue  ;  and  on  his  protection 
I  throw  myself." 

These  words,  which  were  spoken  aloud,  and  boldly,  at  once  recalled  .Tidiun  to  himself, 
who  had  hitherto  stood,  as  it  were,  bewildered.  He  approached  Alice,  and,  wliispering 
in  her  ear  that  she  had  beside  lier  one  who  would  defend  her  with  his  life,  implored  her 
to  trust  to  his  guardianship  in  this  emergency. 

Clinging  to  his  arm  in  all  the  ecstasy  of  gratitude  and  joy,  the  spirit  which  had  so 
lately  invigorated  Alice  in  her  own  defence,  gave  way  in  a  flood  of  tears,  when  she  saw 
herself  supported  by  him  whom  perhaps  she  most  wished  to  recognize  as  her  protector. 
She  permitted  Peveril  gently  to  draw  her  back  towards  the  screen  before  which  he  had 
been  standing  ;  where,  holding  by  his  arm,  but  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  conceal 
herself  behind  him,  they  waited  the  conclusion  of  a  scene  so  singular. 

The  King  seemed  at  first  so  much  surprised  at  the  unexpected  apparition  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  as  to  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  iVlicc,  who  had  been  the  means  of  thus 
unceremoniously  introducing  his  Grace  into  the  presence  at  a  most  unsuitable  moment. 
In  that  intriguing  Court,  it  had  not  been  the  first  time  that  the  Duke  had  ventured  to 
enter  the  lists  of  gallantry  in  rivalry  of  his  Sovereign,  which  made  the  present  insult 
the  more  intolerable.  His  purpose  of  lying  concealed  in  those  private  apartments  was 
explained  by  the  exclamations  of  Alice  ;  and  Charles,  notwithstanding  the  placidity  of 
his  disposition,  and  his  habitual  guard  over  his  passions,  resented  the  attempt  to  seduce 
his  destined  mistress,  as  an  Eastern  Sultan  would  have  done  the  insolence  of  a  vizier, 
who  anticipated  his  intended  purchases  of  captive  beauty  in  the  slave  market.  The 
swarthy  features  of  Charles  reddened,  and  the  strong  lines  on  his  dark  visage  seemed  to 
become  inflated,  as  he  said,  in  a  voice  which  faltered  with  passion,  "  Buckingham,  you 
dared  not  have  thus  insulted  your  equal !  To  your  master  you  may  securely  ofler  any 
affront,  since  his  rank  glues  his  sword  to  the  scabbard." 

The  haughty  Duke  did  not  brook  this  taunt  unanswered.  "  My  sword,"  he  said,  with 
emphasis,  "  was  never  in  the  scabbard,  when  your  Majesty's  service  required  it  should 
be  unsheathed." 

"  Your  Grace  means,  when  its  service  was  required  for  its  master's  interest,"  said  the 
King ;  "  for  you  could  only  gain  the  coronet  of  a  Duke  by  fighting  for  the  royal  crown. 
But  it  is  over — I  have  treated  you  as  a  friend — a  companion — almost  an  equal — you 
have  repaid  me  with  insolence  and  ingratitude." 

"  Sire,"  answered  the  Duke,  firmly,  but  respectfully,  "  I  am  unhappy  in  your  dis- 
pleasure ;  yet  thus  far  fortunate,  that  while  your  words  can  confer  honour,  they  cannot 
impair  or  take  it  away. — It  is  hard,"  he  added,  lowering  his  voice,  so  as  only  to  be  heard 
by  the  King, — "  It  is  hard  that  the  squall  of  a  peevish  wench  should  cancel  the  services 
of  so  many  years  ! " 

"  It  is  harder,"  said  the  King,  in  the  same  subdued  tone,  which  both  preserved  through 
the  rest  of  the  conversation,  "  that  a  wench's  bright  eyes  can  make  a  nobleman  forget 
the  decencies  due  to  his  Sovereign's  privacy." 

"  May  I  presume  to  ask  your  Majesty  what  decencies  are  those  ?"  said  the  Duke. 

Charles  bit  his  lip  to  keep  himself  from  smiling.  "  Buckingham,"  he  said,  "  this  is  a 
foolish  business ;  and  we  must  not  forget,  (as  we  have  nearly  done,)  that  we  have  an 
audience  to  witness  this  scene,  and  should  walk  the  stage  with  dignity.  I  will  shew  you 
your  fault  in  private." 

"  It  is  enough  that  your  Majesty  has  been  displeased,  and  that  I  have  unhappily  been 
the  occasion,"  said  the  Duke,  kneeling  ;  "  although  quite  ignorant  of  any  purpose  bej-ond 
a  few  words  of  gallantry ;  and  I  sue  thus  low  for  your  INIajesty's  pardon." 

So  .saying,  he  kneeled  gracefully  down.  "  Thou  hast  it,  George,"  said  the  placable 
Prince.     "  I  believe  thou  wilt  be  sooner  tired  of  offending  than  I  of  forgiving." 
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"  Long  may  your  Majesty  live  to  give  tlie  offence,  witii  which  it  is  your  royal 
pleasure  at  present  to  charge  my  innocence,"  said  the  Duke. 

"  Wiiat  mean  you  by  that,  my  lord?"  said  Charles,  the  angry  shade  returning  to  hi- 
brow  for  a  moment. 

"  My  Liege,"'  replied  tiie  Duke,  "  you  are  too  honourable  to  deny  your  custom  ot' 
shooting  with  Cupid's  bird-bolts  in  other  men's  warrens.  You  have  ta'en  the  royal 
right  of  free-forestry  over  every  man's  park.  It  is  hard  that  you  sliould  be  so  much 
displeased  at  hearing  a  chance  arrow  whizz  near  your  own  pales." 

"  No  more  on  't,"  said  the  King;  "  but  let  us  see  where  the  dove  has  liarboured." 

"  The  Helen  has  found  a  Paris  while  we  were  quarrelling,"  replied  tlie  Duke. 

"  Kather  an  Orpheus,"  said  the  King ;  "  and  what  is  worse,  one  that  is  already  pro- 
vided with  a  Eurydice — She  is  clinging  to  the  fiddler." 

"  It  is  mere  fright,"  said  I?uckingham,  "  like  Rochester's,  when  he  crept  into  tlie  bass- 
viol  to  hide  himself  from  Sir  Dermot  O'Cleaver." 

"  We  must  make  the  people  shew  their  talents,"  said  the  King,  "  and  stop  tlieir  mouths 
with  money  and  civility,  or  we  shall  have  this  foolish  encounter  over  half  the  town." 

The  King  then  approaclied  Julian,  and  desired  him  to  take  his  instrument,  and  cause 
his  female  companion  to  perform  a  saraband. 

"  I  had  already  the  honour  to  inform  your  Majesty,"  said  Julian,  "  that  I  cannot 
contribute  to  your  pleasure  in  the  way  you  command  me ;  and  that  this  young 
person  is " 

"  A  retainer  of  the  Lady  Powis,"  said  the  King,  upon  whose  mind  things  not  connected 
with  his  pleasures  made  a  very  slight  impression.     "  Poor  lady,  she  is  in  trouble  about  , 
the  lords  in  the  Tower." 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Julian,  "  she  is  a  dependent  of  the  Countess  of  Derby." 

"  True,  true,"  answered  Charles ;  "  it  is  indeed  of  Lady  Derby,  who  hath  also  her 
own  distresses  in  these  times.  Do  you  know  who  taught  the  young  person  to  dance  ? 
Some  of  her  steps  mightily  resemble  Le  Jeune's  of  Paris." 

"  I  presume  she  w-as  taught  abroad,  sir,"  said  Julian ;  "  for  myself,  I  am  charged  with 
some  weighty  business  by  the  Countess,  which  I  would  williugl)'  communicate  to  your 
Majesty." 

"  We  will  send  you  to  our  Secretary  of  State,"  said  the  King.  "  But  this  dancing 
envoy  will  oblige  us  once  more,  will  she  not  ? — Empson,  now  that  I  remember,  it  was  to 
your  pipe  that  she  danced — Strike  up,  m.an,  and  put  mettle  into  her  feet." 

Empson  began  to  play  a  well-known  measure ;  and,  as  he  had  threatened,  made  more 
than  one  false  note,  until  the  King,  whose  ear  was  very  accurate,  rebuked  him  with, 
"  Sirrah,  art  thou  drunk  at  this  early  hour,  or  must  thou  too  be  playing  thy  slippery 
tricks  with  me?  Thou  thinkest  tliou  art  born  to  beat  time,  but  I  will  have  time  beat 
into  thee." 

Tlie  hint  was  sufiicient,  and  Empson  took  good  care  so  to  perform  his  air  as  to 
merit  his  high  and  deserved  reputation.  But  on  Fenella  it  made  not  the  slightest 
impression.  She  rather  leant  than  stood  against  the  wall  of  the  apartment;  her 
countenance  as  pale  as  death,  her  arms  and  hands  hanging  down  as  if  stiffened,  and 
her  existence  only  testified  by  the  sobs  which  agitated  her  bosom,  and  the  teai's  which 
flowed  from  her  half-closed  eyes. 

"  A  plague  on  it,"  said  the  King,  "  some  evil  spirit  is  abroad  this  morning ;  and  the 
wenches  are  all  bewitched,  I  think.  Cheer,  up,  my  girl.  What,  in  the  devil's  name, 
has  changed  thee  at  once  from  a  Xymph  to  a  Xiobe  ?  If  thou  standest  there  longer, 
thou  wilt  grow  to  the  very  marble  wall — Or — oddsfish,  George,  have  j'ou  been  bird- 
bolting  in  this  quarter  also?" 

Ere  Buckingham  could  answer  to  this  charge,  Julian  again  kneeled  down  to  the  King, 
and  prayed  to  be  heard,  were  it  only  for  five  minutes.     "  The  young  woman,"  he  said. 
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"had  been  long  in  attendance  on  the  Countess  of  Derby.  She  was  bereaved  of  the 
faculties  of  speech  and  hearing." 

"  Oddsiish,  man,  and  dances  so  well?"  said  the  King.  "  Naj,  all  Greshain  College 
sliall  never  make  me  believe  that." 

"  I  would  have  thought  it  equally  impossible,  but  for  wliat  I  to-day  witnessed,"  said 
Julian  ;  "  but  only  permit  me,  sir,  to  deliver  the  petition  of  my  lady  the  Countess." 

"And  who  art  thou  thyself,  man?"  said  the  Sovereign;  "for  though  everything 
which  wears  bodice  and  breast-knot  has  a  right  to  speak  to  a  King,  and  be  answered, 
I  know  not  that  they  have  a  title  to  audience  through  an  envoy  extraordinary." 

"I  am  Julian  Peveril  of  Derbyshire,"  answered  the  supplicant,  "the  son  of  Sir 
Geoffrey  Peveril  of  Martindale  Castle,  who " 

"  Body  of  me — the  old  Worcester  man  ?"  said  the  King,  "  Oddsiish,  I  remember  him 
well — some  iiarm  lias  happened  to  him,  I  think — Is  he  not  dead,  or  very  sick  at  least?" 

"  111  at  ea.se,  and  it  please  your  Majesty,  but  not  ill  in  health.  He  has  been  imprisoned 
on  account  of  an  alleged  accession  to  this  Plot." 

"  Look  you  there,"  said  the  King  ;  "  I  knew  he  was  in  trouble  ;  and  yet  how  to  help  the 
stout  old  Knight,  I  can  hardly  tell.  I  can  scarce  escape  suspicion  of  the  Plot  myself, 
though  the  principal  object  of  it  is  to  take  away  my  own  life.  Were  I  to  stir  to  save 
a  plotter,  I  should  certainly  be  brought  in  as  an  accessary. — Buckingham,  thou  hast 
some  interest  with  those  who  built  this  fine  state  engine,  or  at  least  who  have  driven  it 
on — be  good-natured  for  once,  though  it  is  scarcely  thy  wont,  and  interfere  to  shelter 
our  old  Worcester  frienil,  Sir  Godfrey.     You  have  not  forgot  him  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  answered  the  Duke ;   "  for  I  never  heard  the  name." 

"  It  is  Sir  Geoilrey  his  Majesty  would  say,"  said  Julian. 

"  And  if  his  Majesty  did  say  Sir  Geoffrey,  Master  Peveril,  I  cannot  see  of  what  use 
I  can  be  to  your  father,"  replied  the  Duke,  coldly.  "  He  is  accused  of  a  heavy  crime  ; 
and  a  British  subject  so  accused,  can  have  no  shelter  either  from  prince  or  peer,  but 
must  stand  to  the  award  and  deliverance  of  God  and  his  country." 

"  Now,  Heaven  forgive  thee  thy  hypocrisy,  George,"  said  the  King,  hastily.  "  I 
would  rather  hear  the  devil  preach  religion  than  thee  teach  patriotism.  Thou  knowest 
as  well  as  I,  that  the  nation  is  in  a  scarlet  fever  for  fear  of  the  poor  Catholics,  who 
are  not  two  men  to  five  hundred  ;  and  that  the  public  mind  is  so  harassed  with  new 
narrations  of  conspiracy,  and  fresh  horrors  every  day,  that  people  have  as  little  real 
sense  of  what  is  just  or  unjust,  as  men  who  talk  in  their  sleep  of  what  is  sense  or 
nonsense.  I  have  borne,  and  borne  with  it — I  have  seen  blood  flow  on  the  scaffold, 
fearing  to  thwart  the  nation  in  its  fury — and  I  pray  to  God  that  I  or  mine  be  not  called 
on  to  answer  for  it.  I  will  no  longer  swim  with  the  torrent,  which  honour  and  conscience 
call  upon  me  to  stem — I  will  act  the  part  of  a  Sovereign,  and  save  my  people  from  doing 
injustice,  even  in  their  own  despite." 

Charles  walked  hastily  up  and  down  the  room  as  he  expressed  these  unwonted 
sentiments,  with  energy  equally  unwonted.  After  a  momentary  pause,  the  Duke 
answered  him  gravely,  "  Spoken  like  a  Royal  King,  sir,  but — pardon  me — not  like 
a  King  of  England." 

Ciiarles  paused,  as  the  Duke  spoke,  beside  a  window  which  looked  full  on  Whitehall, 
and  his  eye  was  involuntarily  attracted  by  the  fatal  window  of  the  Banqueting  House 
out  of  which  his  unhappy  father  was  conducted  to  execution.  Charles  was  naturally, 
or,  more  properly,  constitutionally  brave ;  but  a  life  of  pleasure,  together  with  the  habit 
of  governing  his  course  rather  by  what  was  expedient  than  by  what  was  right,  rendered 
him  unapt  to  dare  the  same  scene  of  danger  or  of  martyrdom,  which  had  closed  his 
father's  life  and  reign  ;  and  the  thought  came  over  his  half-formed  resolution,  like  the 
rain  upon  a  kindling  beacon.  In  another  man,  his  perplexity  would  have  seemed  almost 
ludicrous;  but  Charles  would  not  lose,  even  under  these  circumstances,  the  dignity  and 
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grace,  which  were  as  natural  to  him  as  liis  iuditTerenco,  and  good  humour.  "Our  council 
must  decide  in  this  matter,"  he  said,  looking  to  the  Duke;  "and  be  assured,  young  man," 
he  added,  addressing  Julian,  "  your  fatiier  shall  not  want  an  intercessor  in  his  King,  so 
far  as  the  hiws  will  permit  my  interference  in  his  behalf." 

Julian  was  about  to  retire,  when  Fenella,  witli  a  marked  look,  put  into  his  hand  a  slip 
of  paper,  on  which  she  had  hastily  written,  "  The  packet — give  him  the  packet." 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  during  which  he  reflected  that  Fenella  was  tlie  organ  of 
the  Countess's  pleasure,  Julian  resolved  to  obey.  "  Permit  me,  then.  Sire,"  he  said,  "  to 
place  in  your  royal  hands  this  packet,  intrusted  to  me  by  the  Countess  of  Derby.  The 
letters  have  already  been  once  taken  from  me ;  and  I  have  little  hope  that  I  can  now 
deliver  tliem  as  tiiey  are  addressed.  I  place  them,  therefore,  in  your  royal  hands, 
certain  that  they  will  evince  the  innocence  of  the  writer." 

Tiie  King  shook  his  head  as  he  took  the  packet  reluctantly.  "It  is  no  safe  office  you 
have  undertaken,  young  man.  A  messenger  has  sometimes  his  throat  cut  for  the  sake 
of  his  despatches — But  give  them  tome;  and,  Chiflinch,  give  me  wax  and  a  taper."  He 
employed  himself  in  folding  the  Countess's  packet  in  another  envelop.  "  Buckingham," 
he  said,  "  you  are  evidence  that  I  do  not  read  them  till  the  Council  sliall  see  them." 

Buckingham  approached,  and  offered  his  services  in  folding  the  parcel,  but  Charles 
rejected  his  assistance;  and  having  finished  his  task,  he  sealed  the  packet  with  his  own 
signet-ring.     The  Duke  bit  his  lip  and  retired. 

"  And  now,  young  man,"  said  the  King,  "  your  errand  is  sped,  so  far  as  it  can  at 
present  be  forwarded." 

Julian  bowed  deeply,  as  to  take  leave  at  these  words,  which  he  rightly  interpreted  as 
a  signal  for  his  departure.  Alice  Bridgenorth  still  clung  to  his  arm,  and  motioned 
to  withdraw  along  with  him.  The  King  and  Buckingham  looked  at  each  other  in 
conscious  astonishment,  and  yet  not  without  a  desire  to  smile,  so  strange  did  it  seem  to 
them  that  a  prize,  for  which,  an  instant  before,  they  had  been  mutudly  contending, 
should  tlius  glide  out  of  their  grasp,  or  rather  be  borne  off  by  a  tliird  and  very  inferior 
competitor. 

"  Mistress  Chiffinch,"  said  the  King,  with  a  hesitation  which  he  could  not  disguise, 
"  I  hope  your  fair  charge  is  not  about  to  leave  you?" 

"  Certainly  not,  your  Majesty,"  answered  Chiflinch.  "  Alice,  my  love — you  mistake — 
that  opposite  door  leads  to  your  apartments." 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,"  answered  Alice;  "I  have  indeed  mistaken  my  road,  but  it  was 
when  I  came  hither." 

"  The  errant  damozel,"  said  Buckingliam,  looking  at  Charles  with  as  much  intelligence 
as  etiquette  permitted  him  to  throw  into  his  eye,  and  then  turning  it  towards  Alice,  as 
she  still  held  by  Julian's  arm,  "  is  resolved  not  to  mistake  her  road  a  second  time.  She 
has  chosen  a  sufficient  guide." 

"  And  yet  stories  tell  that  such  guides  have  led  maidens  astray,"  said  the  King. 

Alice  blushed  deeply,  but  instantly  recovered  her  composure  so  soon  as  she  saw  that 
her  liberty  was  likely  to  depend  upon  the  immediate  exercise  of  resolution.  She  quitted, 
from  a  sense  of  insulted  delicacy,  the  arm  of  Julian,  to  which  she  had  hitherto  clung; 
but  as  she  spoke,  she  continued  to  retain  a  slight  grasp  of  his  cloak.  "  I  have  indeed 
mistaken  my  way,"  she  repeated,  still  addressing  Mrs.  Chiffinch,  "  but  it  was  when 
I  crossed  this  threshold.  The  nsage  to  which  I  have  been  exposed  in  your  house,  has 
determined  me  to  quit  it  instantly." 

"  I  will  not  permit  that,  my  young  mistress,"  answered  Mrs.  Chiffinch,  "  until  your 
uncle,  who  placed  you  under  my  care,  shall  relieve  me  of  the  charge  of  you." 

"  I  will  answer  for  my  conduct,  both  to  my  uncle,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance, 
to  my  father,"  .said  Alice.  "  You  must  permit  mo  to  depart,  madam ;  I  am  free-born, 
and  you  have  no  riglit  to  detain  me." 
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"  Pardon  me,  mj  young  madam,"  said  IMistress  Cliifliucli,  "  I  liave  a  right,  and  I  will 
maintain  it  too." 

"  I  will  know  that  before  quitting  this  presence,"  said  Alice,  firmly ;  and,  advancing 
a  step  or  two,  she  dropped  on  her  knee  before  the  King.  "  Your  Majesty,"  said  she, 
"  if  indeed  I  kneel  before  King  Charles,  is  the  father  of  your  subjects." 

"  Of  a  good  many  of  them,"  said  the  Uuke  of  Buckingham,  apart. 

"  I  demand  protection  of  you,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  of  the  oath  your  Majesty 
swore  when  you  placed  on  your  head  the  crown  of  this  kingdom!" 

"  You  Lave  my  protection,"  said  the  King,  a  little  confused  by  an  appeal  so  unexpected 
and  so  solemn.  "  Do  but  remain  quiet  with  this  lady,  with  whom  your  parents  have 
placed  you  ;  neither  Buckingham  nor  any  one  else  shall  intrude  on  you." 

"  His  Majesty,"  added  Buckingham,  in  the  same  tone,  and  speaking  from  the  restless 
and  mischief-making  spirit  of  contradiction,  ^vhich  he  never  could  restrain,  even  when 
indulging  it  was  most  contrary,  not  only  to  propriety,  but  to  his  own  interest, — "  His 
Majesty  will  protect  you,  fair  lady,  from  all  intrusion  save  what  must  not  be  termed 
such." 

Alice  darted  a  keen  look  on  the  Duke,  as  if  to  i-ead  his  meaning;  another  on  Charles, 
to  know  whether  she  had  guessed  it  rightly.  There  was  a  guilty  confession  on  the 
King's  brow,  which  confirmed  Alice's  determination  to  depart.  "  Your  Majesty  will 
forgive  me,"  she  said;  "it  is  not  here  that  I  can  enjoy  the  advantage  of  your  royal 
protection.  I  am  resolved  to  leave  this  house.  If  I  am  detained,  it  must  be  by 
violence,  which  I  trust  no  one  dare  ofl'er  to  me  in  your  Majesty's  presence.  This 
gentleman,  whom  I  have  long  known,  will  conduct  me  to  my  friends." 

"  We  make  but  an  indifferent  figure  in  this  scene,  methinks,"  said  the  King,  addressing 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  speaking  in  a  whisper ;  "  but  she  must  go — I  neither 
will,  nor  dare,  stop  her  from  returning  to  her  father." 

"  And  if  she  does,"  swore  the  Duke  internally,  "I  would,  as  Sir  Andrew  Smith 
saith.  I  might  never  touch  fair  lady's  hand."  And  stepping  back,  he  spoke  a  few  words 
with  Empson  the  musician,  who  left  the  apartment,  for  a  few  minutes,  and  presently 
returned. 

The  King  seemed  irresolute  concerning  the  part  he  should  act  under  circumstances  so 
peculiar.  To  be  foiled  in  a  gallant  intrigue,  was  to  subject  himself  to  the  ridicule  of 
his  gay  court ;  to  persist  in  it  by  any  means  which  approached  to  constraint,  would  have 
been  tyrannical ;  and,  what  perhaps  he  might  judge  as  sevei-e  an  imputation,  it  would 
have  been  unbecoming  a  gentleman.  "  Upon  my  honour,  young  lady,"  he  said,  with  au 
emphasis,  "  you  have  nothing  to  fear  in  this  house.  But  it  is  improper,  for  your  own 
sake,  that  you  should  leave  it  in  this  abrupt  manner.  If  you  will  have  the  goodness 
to  wait  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Mistress  Chifiinch's  coach  will  be  placed  at  your 
command,  to  transport  you  where  you  will.  Spare  yourself  the  ridicule,  and  me  the 
pain,  of  seeing  you  leave  the  house  of  one  of  my  servants,  as  if  you  were  escaping 
from  a  prison." 

The  King  spoke  in  good-natured  sincerity,  and  Alice  was  inclined  for  an  instant  to 
listen  to  his  advice ;  but  recollecting  that  she  had  to  search  for  her  father  and  uncle,  or, 
failing  them,  for  some  suitable  place  of  secure  residence,  it  rushed  on  her  mind  that  the 
attendants  of  Mrs.  Chiffinch  were  not  likely  to  prove  trusty  guides  or  assistants  in  such 
a  purpose.  Firmly  and  respectfully  she  announced  her  purpose  of  instant  departure. 
She  needed  no  other  escort,  she  said,  than  what  this  gentleman,  Master  Julian  Peveril, 
who  was  well  known  to  her  father,  would  willingly  afford  her ;  nor  did  she  need  that 
farther  than  until  she  had  reached  her  father's  residence. 

"  Fare\vell,  then,  lady,  a  God's  name  !"  said  the  King  ;  "  I  am  sorry  so  much  beauty 
should  be  wedded  to  so  many  shrewish  suspicions. — For  you,  blaster  Peveril,  I  should 
have  thought  you  had  enough  to  do  with  your  own  affairs  without  interfering  with  the 
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humours  of  tlie  fair  sex.  The  duty  of  conducting  all  strayed  damsuls  into  the  right 
path,  is,  as  matters  go  in  this  good  eity,  rather  too  weighty  an  undertaking  for  your 
youth  and  inexperience." 

Julian,  eager  to  conduct  Alice  from  a  place  of  which  he  began  fully  to  appreciate  the 
perils,  answered  nothing  to  this  taunt,  but,  bowing  reverently,  led  her  from  the  apart- 
ment. Her  sudden  appearance,  and  the  animated  scene  which  followed,  had  entirely 
absorbed,  for  the  moment,  the  recollection  of  his  father,  and  of  the  Countess  of 
Derby ;  and  while  the  dumb  attendant  of  the  latter  remained  in  the  room,  a  silent, 
and,  as  it  were,  stunned  spectator  of  all  that  had  happened,  Peveril  had  become,  in  the 
predominating  interest  of  Alice's  critical  situation,  totally  forgetful  of  her  presence. 
But  no  sooner  had  he  left  the  room,  without  noticing  or  attending  to  her,  than  Fenella, 
starting  as  from  a  trance,  drew  herself  up,  and  looked  wildly  around,  like  one  waking 
from  a  dream,  as  if  to  assure  herself  that  her  companion  was  gone,  and  gone  without 
paying  the  slightest  attention  to  her.  She  folded  her  hands  togetlier,  and  cast  her  eyes 
upwards,  with  an  expression  of  such  agony  as  explained  to  Charles  (as  he  thought)  what 
painful  ideas  were  passing  in  her  mind.  "This  Peveril  is  a  perfect  pattern  of  successful 
perfidy,"  said  the  King ;  "  he  has  not  only  succeeded  at  first  sight  in  carrying  off  this 
Queen  of  the  Amazons,  but  he  has  left  us,  I  think,  a  disconsolate  Ariadne  in  her  place. — 
But  weep  not,  my  princess  of  pretty  movements,"  he  said,  addressing  himself  to  Fenella ; 
"  if  we  cannot  call  in  Bacchus  to  console  you,  we  will  commit  you  to  the  care  of  Empson, 
who  shall  drink  with  Liber  Pater  for  a  thousand  pounds,  and  I  will  say  done  first." 

As  the  King  spoke  these  words,  Fenella  ruslied  past  him  with  her  wonted  rapidity  of 
step,  and,  with  much  less  courtesy  than  was  due  to  the  royal  presence,  hurried  down 
stairs,  and  out  of  the  house,  without  attempting  to  open  any  communication  with  the 
Monarch.  He  saw  her  abrupt  departure  with  more  surprise  than  displeasure;  and 
presently  afterwards,  bursting  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  he  said  to  the  Duke,  "  Oddsfish, 
George,  this  young  spark  might  teach  the  best  of  us  how  to  manage  the  wenches.  I  have 
had  my  own  experience,  but  I  could  never  yet  contrive  either  to  win  or  lose  them  with 
so  little  ceremony." 

"  Experience,  sir,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  cannot  be  acquired  without  years." 

"  True,  George;  and  you  would,  I  suppose,  insinuate,"  said  Charles,  "  that  the  gallant 
who  acquires  it,  loses  as  much  in  youth  as  he  gains  in  art?  I  defy  your  insinuation, 
George.  You  cannot  overreach  your  master,  old  as  you  think  him,  either  in  love  or 
polities.  You  have  not  the  secret  plumer  la  ponle  san/!  la  faire  crier,  witness  this 
morning's  work.  I  will  give  you  odds  at  all  games — ay,  and  at  the  Mall,  too,  if  thou 
darest  accept  my  challenge. — Chiflinch,  what  for  dost  thou  convulse  thy  pretty  throat 
and  face  with  sobbing  and  hatching  tears,  which  seem  rather  unwilling  to  make  their 
appearance?" 

"  It  is  for  fear,"  whined  Chiflinch,  "  that  your  Majesty  should  think — that  you  should 
expect " 

"  Tiiat  I  should  expect  gratitude  from  a  courtier,  or  faith  from  a  woman?"  answered 
the  King,  patting  her  at  the  same  time  under  the  chin,  to  make  her  raise  her  face — 
"  Tush!  chicken,  I  am  not  so  superfluous." 

"  There  it  is  now,"  said  Ciiifllinch,  continuing  to  sob  the  more  bitterly,  as  she  felt 
herself  unable  to  produce  any  tears;  "  I  see  your  Majesty  is  determined  to  lay  all  the 
blame  on  me,  when  I  am  innocent  as  an  unborn  babe — I  will  be  judged  by  his  Grace." 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt,  Chiflie,"  said  the  King.  "  His  Grace  and  you  will  be  excellent 
judges  in  each  other's  cause,  and  as  good  witnesses  in  each  other's  Axvour.  But  to 
investigate  the  matter  impartially,  we  must  examine  our  evidence  apart. — My  Lord 
Duke,  we  meet  at  the  Mall  at  noon,  if  your  Grace  dare  accept  my  challenge." 

His  Grace  of  Buckingham  bowed,  and  retired. 
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Hut  when  tlie  bully  witli  assuming  pace. 
Cocks  his  broad  hat,  edged  round  with  tarnisl 
Yield  not  the  way — defy  his  strutting  pride, 
.\nd  thrust  him  to  the  muddy  kennel's  side, 
Yet  rather  bear  the  shower  and  toils  of  mud, 
Than  in  the  doubtful  (juarrel  risk  thy  blood. 


i^f:ULTAN  PEYERIL,  lult- 
ifgf?  leading,  half-supporting,  Alice 
i'li  Bridgenorth,  had  reached  the 
-*^  middle  of  Saint  James's  Stieet 
ere  the  doubt  occurred  to  him  which  « ly 
they  should  bend  their  course.  He  then 
aslied  Alice  whither  he  should  conduct  hci , 
and  learned,  to  his  surprise  and  embam»s- 
ment,  that,  far  from  knowing  where  her 
father  was  to  be  found,  she  had  no  certain 
knowledge  that  he  was  in  London,  and 
only  hoped  that  he  had  arrived,  from  the 
expressions  which  he  had  used  at  parting 
She  mentioned  her  uncle  Christian's  address, 
but  it  was  with  doubt  and  hesitation,  arising 

from  the  bands  in  which  he  had  already  placed  her ;  and  her  reluctance  to  go  again 
under  his  protection  was  strongly  confirmed  by  her  youthful  guide,  when  a  few  words 
had  established  to  his  conviction  the  identity  of  Ganlesse  and  Christian. — AVhat  then 
was  to  be  done  ? 

"  Alice,"  said  Julian,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  "  you  must  seek  your  earliest  and 
best  friend — I  mean  my  mother.  She  has  now  no  castle  in  which  to  receive  you — she 
has  but  a  miserable  lodging,  so  near  the  jail  in  which  my  father  is  confined,  that  it  seems 
almost  a  cell  of  the  same  prison.  I  have  not  seen  her  since  my  coming  hither  ;  but  thus 
much  have  I  learned  by  inquiry.  We  will  now  go  to  her  apartment ;  such  as  it  is, 
I  know  she  will  share  it  with  one  so  innocent  and  so  unprotected  as  you  are." 

"  Gracious  Heaven!"  said  the  poor  girl,  "am  I  then  so  totally  deserted,  that  I  must 
throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  her  who,  of  all  the  world,  has  most  reason  to  spurn 
me  from  her? — Julian,  can  you  advise  me  to  this? — Is  there  none  else  who  will  afford 
me  a  few  hours'  refuge,  till  I  can  hear  from  my  father? — No  other  protectress  but  her 

whose  ruin  has,  I  fear,  been  accelerated  by Julian,  I  dare  not  appear  before  your 

mother!  she  must  hate  me  for  my  family,  and  despise  me  for  my  meanness.  To  be 
a  second  time  cast  on  her  protection,  when  the  first  has  been  so  evil  repaid — Julian, 
I  dare  not  go  with  you." 

"  She  has  never  ceased  to  love  you,  Alice,"  said  her  conductor,  whose  steps  she 
continued  to  attend,  even  while  declaring  her  resolution  not  to  go  with  him,  "  she 
never  felt  any  thing  but  kindness  towards  you,  nay,  towards  your  father;  for  though 
his  dealings  with  us  have  been  harsh,  she  can  allow  much  for  the  provocation  which  he 
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Las  received.     Believe  me.  with  her  you  will  be  safe  as  with  a  mother — perhaps  may  be 
the  means  of  reconciling  the  divisions  by  which  we  have  suffered  so  much." 

"  Might  God  grunt  it  I"  said  Alice.  '•  Yet  how  shall  I  face  your  mother?  And  will 
she  be  able  to  protect  me  against  these  powerful  men — against  my  uncle  Christian  ? 
Alas,  that  I  must  caU  him  my  worst  enemy  1" 

"  She  has  the  ascendency  which  honour  hath  over  infamy,  and  virtue  over  vice,"  said 
Julian  ;  "  and  to  no  human  power  but  your  father's  will  she  resign  you,  if  you  consent 
to  choose  her  for  your  protectress.     Come,  then,  with  me,  Alice ;  and " 

Julian  was  interrupted  by  some  one,  who,  laying  an  unceremonious  hold  of  his  cloak, 
pulled  it  with  so  much  force  as  compelled  liim  to  stop  and  lay  his  hand  on  his  sword. 
He  turned  at  the  same  time,  and,  when  he  turned,  belield  Fenella.  The  cheek  of  the 
mute  glowed  like  fire;  her  eyes  sparkled,  and  her  lips  were  forcibly  drawn  together,  as  if 
she  had  difficulty  to  repress  those  wild  screams  which  usually  attended  her  agonies  of 
passion,  and  wliich,  uttered  in  the  open  street,  must  instantly  have  collected  a  crowd. 
As  it  was,  her  appearance  was  so  singular,  and  lier  emotion  so  evident,  tliat  men  gazed 
as  they  came  on,  and  looked  back  after  they  had  passed,  at  the  singular  vivacity  of  her 
gestures ;  while,  holding  Peveril's  cloak  with  one  hand,  she  made,  with  the  other,  the 
most  eager  and  imperious  signs  that  he  should  leave  Alice  Bridgenorth  and  follow  her. 
She  touched  the  plume  in  her  bonnet,  to  remind  him  of  the  Earl — pointed  to  her  heart, 
to  imitate  the  Countess — raised  her  closed  hand,  as  if  to  command  him  in  their  name — 
and  next  moment  folded  both,  as  if  to  supplicate  him  in  her  own;  while,  pointing  to 
Alice  with  an  expression  at  once  of  angry  and  scornful  derision,  she  waved  lier  hand 
repeatedly  and  disdainfully,  to  intimate  that  I'everil  ought  to  cast  her  off,  as  something 
undeserving  his  protection. 

Frightened,  she  knew  not  why,  at  these  wild  gestures,  Alice  clung  closer  to  Julian's 
arm  than  she  had  at  first  dared  to  do:  and  this  mark  of  confidence  in  his  protection 
seemed  to  increase  the  passion  of  Fenella. 

Julian  was  dreadfully  embarrassed ;  his  situation  was  sufficiently  precarious,  even 
before  Fenella's  ungovernable  passions  threatened  to  ruin  the  only  plan  which  he  had 
been  able  to  suggest.  "What  she  wanted  with  him — how  far  the  fate  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess  might  depend  on  his  following  her,  he  could  not  even  conjectux'e  ;  but  be  the 
call  how  peremptory  soever,  he  resolved  not  to  comply  with  it  until  he  had  seen  Alice 
placed  in  safety.  In  the  meantime,  he  determined  not  to  lose  sight  of  Fenella;  and 
disregarding  her  repeated,  disdainful,  and  impetuous  rejection  of  the  hand  which  he 
offered  her,  he  at  length  seemed  so  far  to  have  soothed  her,  that  she  seized  upon  his 
right  arm,  and,  as  if  despairing  of  his  following  her  path,  appeared  reconciled  to  attend 
him  on  that  which  he  himself  should  choose. 

Thus,  witli  a  youthful  female  clinging  to  each  arm,  and  botli  remarkably  calculated  to 
attract  the  public  eye,  though  from  very  different  reasons,  Julian  resolved  to  make  the 
shortest  road  to  the  water-side,  and  there  to  take  boat  for  Blackfriars,  as  the  nearest  point 
of  landing  to  Newgate,  where  he  concluded  that  Lance  had  already  announced  his  arrival 
in  London  to  Sir  Geoffrey,  then  inhabiting  that  dismal  region,  and  to  his  lady,  who,  so 
far  as  the  jailer's  rigour  permitted,  shared  and  sol'tencd  his  imprisonment. 

Julian's  embarrassment  in  passing  Charing-Cross  and  Northumberland-House  was  so 
great  as  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  passengers ;  for  he  had  to  compose  his  steps  so  as 
to  moderate  the  unequal  and  rapid  pace  of  Fenella  to  the  timid  and  faint  progress  of  his 
left-hand  companion ;  and  while  it  would  have  been  needless  to  address  himself  to  the 
former,  who  could  not  comprehend  him,  he  dared  not  speak  himself  to  Alice,  for  fear  of 
awakening  into  frenzy  the  jealousy,  or  at  least  the  impatience  of  Fenella. 

INLiny  passengers  looked  at  them  with  wonder,  and  some  witli  smiles;  but  Julian 
remarked  that  there  were  two  who  never  lost  siglit  of  tlieni,  and  to  whom  his  situation, 
and  the  demeanour  of  his  companions,  seemed  to  attbrd  matter  of  undisguised  merriment. 
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These  were  young  men,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  same  precincts  in  the  present  day, 
allowing  for  the  difference  in  the  fashion  of  their  apparel.  They  abounded  in  periwig, 
and  fluttered  with  many  hundred  yards  of  ribbon,  disposed  in  bow-knots  upon  their 
sleeves,  their  breeches,  and  their  waistcoats,  in  the  very  extremity  of  the  existing  mode. 
A  quantity  of  lace  and  embroidery  made  their  habits  rather  fine  than  tasteful.  In  a 
word,  they  were  dressed  in  that  caricature  of  the  fashion,  which  sometimes  denotes 
a  harebrained  man  of  quality  who  has  a  mind  to  be  distinguished  as  a  fop  of  the  first 
order,  but  is  much  more  frequently  the  disguise  of  those  who  desire  to  be  esteemed  men 
of  rank  on  account  of  their  dress,  having  no  other  pretension  to  the  distinction. 

These  two  gallants  passed  Peveril  more  than  once,  linked  arm  in  arm,  then  sauntered, 
so  as  to  oblige  him  to  pass  them  in  turn,  laughing  and  whispering  during  tliese 
manccuvres — staring  broadly  at  Peveril  and  his  female  companions — and  aifording  them, 
as  they  came  into  contact,  none  of  those  facilities  of  giving  place  which  are  required 
on  such  occasions  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  pave. 

Peveril  did  not  immediately  observe  their  impertinence;  but  when  it  was  too  gross  to 
escape  his  notice,  his  gall  began  to  arise;  and,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  embarrass- 
ments of  his  situation,  he  had  to  combat  the  longing  desire  which  he  felt  to  cudgel 
handsomely  the  two  coxcombs  who  seemed  thus  determined  on  insulting  him.  Patience 
and  sufferance  were  indeed  strongly  imposed  on  him  by  circumstances;  but  at  length  it 
became  scarcely  possible  to  observe  their  dictates  any  longer. 

When,  for  the  third  time,  Julian  found  himself  obliged,  with  his  companions,  to  pass 
this  troublesome  brace  of  fops,  they  kept  walking  close  behind  him,  speaking  so  loud  as 
to  be  heard,  and  in  a  tone  of  perfect  indiffei'ence  whether  he  listened  to  them  or  not. 

"  This  is  bumpkin's  best  luck,"  said  the  taller  of  the  two,  (who  was  indeed  a  man  of 
remarkable  size,  alluding  to  the  plainness  of  Peveril's  dress,  which  was  scarce  fit  for  the 
streets  of  London) — "  Two  such  fine  wenches,  and  under  guard  of  a  gray  frock  and  an 
oaken  riding-rod!" 

"  Nay,  Puritan's  luck  rather,  and  more  than  enough  of  it,"  said  his  companion.  "  You 
may  read  Puritan  in  his  pace  and  in  his  patience." 

"  Eight  as  a  pint  bumper,  Tom,"  said  his  friend — "  Issachar  is  an  ass  that  sf  oopetli 
between  two  burdens." 

"  I  have  a  mind  to  ease  long-eared  Laurence  of  one  of  his  encumbrances,"  said  the 
shorter  fellow.  "  That  black-eyed  sparkler  looks  as  if  she  had  a  mind  to  run  away 
from  him." 

"  Ay,"  answered  the  taller,  "  and  the  blue-eyed  trembler  looks  as  if  she  would  fall 
behind  into  my  loving  arms." 

At  these  words,  Alice,  holding  still  closer  by  Peveril's  arm  than  formerly,  mended  her 
pace  almost  to  running,  in  order  to  escape  from  men  whose  language  was  so  alarming  ; 
and  Fenella  walked  hastily  forward  in  the  same  manner,  having  perhaps  caught,  from 
the  men's  gestures  and  demeanour,  that  apprehension  which  Alice  had  taken  from  their 
language. 

Fearful  of  the  consequences  of  a  fray  in  the  streets,  which  must  necessarily  separate 
him  from  these  unprotected  females,  Peveril  endeavoured  to  compound  betwixt  the 
prudence  necessary  for  their  protection  and  his  own  rising  resentment ;  and  as  this 
troublesome  pair  of  attendants  endeavoured  again  to  pass  them  close  to  Hungerford 
Stairs,  he  said  to  them  with  constrained  calmness,  "  Gentlemen,  I  owe  you  something 
for  the  attention  you  have  bestowed  on  the  affairs  of  a  stranger.  If  you  have  any 
pretension  to  the  name  I  have  given  you,  you  will  tell  me  where  you  are  to  be  found." 

"  And  with  what  purpose,"  said  the  taller  of  the  two,  sneeringly,  "  does  your  most 
rustic  gravity,  or  your  most  grave  rusticity,  require  of  us  such  information  ?" 

So  saying,  they  both  faced  about,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
Julian  to  advance  any  farther. 
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"  Make  for  the  stuir.s  jVlice,"  lie  said  ;  "  I  will  be  with  you  in  an  instant."  Then 
freeing  himself  with  difficulty  from  the  grasp  of  his  companions,  he  cast  his  cloak  hastily 
round  his  left  arm,  and  said,  sternly,  to  his  opponents,  "  Will  you  give  me  your  names, 
sirs;  or  will  you  be  pleased  to  make  way?" 

"Not  till  we  know  for  whom  we  are  to  give  place?"  said  one  of  them. 

"  For  one  who  will  else  teach  you  what  you  want — good  manners,"  said  Peveril,  and 
advanced,  as  if  to  push  between  them. 

They  separated,  but  one  of  them  stretched  forth  his  foot  before  Peveril,  as  if  he  meant 
to  trip  him.  Tiie  blood  of  his  ancestors  was  already  boiling  within  him  ;  he  struck  the 
man  on  the  face  with  the  oaken  rod  which  he  had  just  sneered  at,  and  throwing  it  from 
him,  instantly  unsheathed  his  sword.  Both  the  others  drew,  and  pushed  at  once  ;  but 
he  caught  the  point  of  the  one  rapier  in  his  cloak,  and  parried  the  other  thrust  with  his 
own  weapon.  He  might  have  been  less  lucky  in  the  second  close,  but  a  cry  arose 
among  the  watermen,  of  "  Shame,  shame!  two  upon  one!" 

"  They  are  men  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's,"  said  one  fellow — "  there  's  no  safe 
meddling  with  them." 

"  They  may  be  the  devil's  men,  if  they  will,"  said  an  ancient  Triton,  flourishing  his 
stretcher;  "  but  I  say  fair  play,  and  old  England  for  ever;  and,  I  say,  knock  the  gold- 
laced  puppies  down,  unless  they  will  fight  turn-about  with  gray  jerkin,  like  honest 
fellows.     One  down — t'other  come  on." 

The  lower  orders  of  London  have  in  all  times  been  remarkable  for  the  delight  which 
they  have  taken  in  club-law,  or  fist -law;  and  for  the  equity  and  impartiality  with  which 
they  see  it  administered.  The  noble  science  of  defence  was  then  so  generally  known, 
that  a  bout  at  single  rapier  excited  at  that  time  as  much  interest  and  as  little  wonder  as 
a  boxing-match  in  our  own  days.  The  bystanders,  experienced  in  such  aff"rays,  presently 
formed  a  ring,  within  which  Peveril  and  the  taller  and  more  forward  of  his  antagonists 
were  soon  engaged  in  close  combat  with  their  .«words,  whilst  the  other,  overawed  by  the 
spectators,  was  prevented  from  interfering. 

"  Well  done  the  tall  fellow ! " — "  Well  thrust,  long -legs !  " — "  Huzza  for  two  ells  and  a 
quarter!"  were  the  sounds  with  which  the  fray  was  at  first  cheered;  for  Peveril's 
opponent  not  only  shewed  great  activity  and  skill  in  fence,  but  had  also  a  decided 
advantage,  from  the  anxiety  with  which  Julian  looked  out  for  Alice  Bridgenorth;  the 
care  for  whose  safety  diverted  him  in  the  beginning  of  the  onset  from  that  which  he 
ought  to  have  exclusively  bestowed  on  the  defence  of  his  own  life.  A  slight  flesh- 
wound  in  the  side  at  once  punished,  and  warned  him  of,  his  inadvertence;  when,  turning 
Lis  whole  thoughts  on  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  animated  with  anger 
against  his  impertinent  intruder,  the  rencontre  speedily  began  to  assume  another  face, 
amidst  cries  of  "Well  done,  gray  jerkin!" — "Try  the  metal  of  his  gold  doublet!." — 
"Finely  thrust!" — "Curiously  parried!" — "There  went  another  eyelet-hole  to  his 
broidered  jerkin!" — "Fairly  pinked,  by  G — d!"  In  fact,  the  last  exclamation  was 
uttered  amid  a  general  roar  of  applause,  accompanying  a  successful  and  conclusive  lounge, 
by  which  Peveril  ran  his  gigantic  antagonist  through  the  body.  He  looked  at  his 
prostrate  foe  for  a  moment ;  then,  recovering  himself,  called  loudly  to  know  what  had 
become  of  tlie  lady. 

"Nevermind  the  lady,  if  you  be  wise,"  said  one  of  the  watermen;  "the  constable 
will  be  here  in  an  instant.  I'll  give  your  honour  a  cast  across  the  water  in  a  moment. 
It  may  be  as  much  as  your  neck's  worth.     Shall  only  charge  a  Jacobus." 

"  You  be  d — d  !  "  said  one  of  his  rivals  in  profession,  as  your  father  was  before  you  ; 
for  a  Jacobus,  I'll  set  the  gentleman  into  Alsatia,  where  neither  bailiff  nor  constable 
dare  trespass." 

"  The  lady,  yoii  scoundrels,  the  lady!  "  exclaimed  Peveril — "  Wliere  is  the  lady?  " 

"  I  '11  carry  your  honour  where  you  shall  have  enough  of  ladies,  if  that  be  your  want," 
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said  the  old  Triton;  and  as  he  spoke,  the  clamour  amongst  the  watermen  was  renewed, 
each  hoping  to  cut  his  own  profit  out  of  the  emergency  of  Julian's  situation. 

"  A  sculler  will  be  least  suspected,  your  honour,"  said  one  fellow. 

"  A  pair  of  oars  will  carry  you  through  the  water  like  a  wild-duck,"  said  another. 

"  But  you  have  got  never  a  tilt,  brother,"  said  a  third.  "  Now  I  can  put  the  gentle- 
man as  snug  as  if  he  were  under  hatches." 

In  the  midst  of  the  oaths  and  clamour  attending  this  atpiatic  controversy  for  his 
custom,  Peveril  at  length  made  them  understand  that  he  would  bestow  a  Jacobus,  not  on 
him  whose  boat  was  first  oars,  but  on  whomsoever  should  inform  liim  of  tlie  fate  of  the 
lady. 

"  Of  which  lady  ?  "  said  a  sharp  fellow;  "  for,  to  my  thought,  there  was  a  pair  on  them." 

"  Of  both,  of  both,"  answered  Peveril  ;  "but  first,  of  the  fair-haired  lady  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ay,  that  was  she  that  shrieked  so  when  gold-jacket's  companion  handed  her  into 
No.  20." 

"  Who — what — who  dared  to  hand  her?"  exclaimed  Peveril. 

"Nay,  master,  you  have  heard  enough  of  my  tale  without  a  fee,"  said  the  waterman. 

"  Sordid  rascal  !"  said  Peveril,  giving  him  a  gold  piece,  "  speak  out,  or  I'll  run  my 
sword  through  you !  " 

"  For  the  matter  of  that,  master,"  answered  the  fellow,  "  not  while  I  can  handle  this 
trunnion — but  a  bargain's  a  bargain  ;  and  so  I'll  tell  you,  for  your  gold  piece,  that  the 
comrade  of  the  fellow  forced  one  of  your  wenches,  her  with  the  fair  hair,  will  she  nill 
she,  into  Tickling  Tom's  wherry;  and  they  are  far  enough  up  Thames  by  this  time, 
with  wind  and  tide." 

"  Sacred  Heaven,  and  I  stand  here!"  exclaimed  Julian. 

"  Why,  that  is  because  your  honour  will  not  take  a  boat." 

"  You  are  riglit,  my  friend — a  boat — a  boat  instantly!" 

"  Follow  me,  then,  squire. — Here,  Tom,  bear  a  hand — the  gentleman  is  our  fare." 

A  volley  of  water  language  was  exchanged  betwixt  the  successful  candidate  for 
Peveril's  custom  and  his  disappointed  brethren,  which  concluded  by  the  ancient  Triton's 
bellowing  out,  in  a  tone  above  them  all,  "  that  the  gentleman  was  in  a  fair  way  to  make 
a  voyage  to  the  isle  of  gulls,  for  that  sly  Jack  was  only  bantering  him — No.  20  had 
rowed  for  York-Buildings." 

"  To  the  isle  of  gallows,"  cried  another;  "  for  here  comes  one  who  will  mar  his  trip  up 
Thames,  and  carry  him  down  to  Execution-Dock." 

In  fact,  as  he  spoke  the  word,  a  constable,  with  thi-ee  or  four  of  his  assistants,  armed 
with  the  old-fashioned  brown-bills,  which  were  still  used  for  arming  those  guardians  of 
the  peace,  cut  off  our  hero's  farther  progress  to  the  water's  edge,  by  arresting  him  in  the 
King's  name.  To  attempt  resistance  would  have  been  madness,  as  he  was  surrounded 
on  all  sides ;  so  Peveril  was  disarmed,  and  carried  before  the  nearest  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  for  examination  and  committal. 

The  legal  sage  before  whom  Julian  was  taken,  was  a  man  very  honest  in  his 
intentions,  very  bounded  in  his  talents,  and  rather  timid  in  his  disposition.  Before 
the  general  alarm  given  to  England,  and  to  the  city  of  London  in  particular,  by  the 
notable  discovery  of  the  Popish  Plot,  Master  Maulstatute  had  taken  serene  and 
undisturbed  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  with  the  exercise  of  all  its  honorary  privileges  and  awful  authority.  But 
the  murder  of  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey  had  made  a  strong,  nay,  an  indelible 
impression  on  his  mind;  and  he  walked  the  Courts  of  Themis  with  fear  and  trembling 
after  that  memorable  and  melancholy  event. 

Having  a  high  idea  of  his  official  importance,  and  rather  an  exalted  notion  of  his 
personal  consequence,  his  honour  saw  nothing  from  that  time  but  cords  and  daggers 
before  his  eyes,  and  never  stepped  out  of  his  own  house,  wliich  he  fortified,  and  in  some 
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measure  garrisoned,  with  half  a  dozen  tall  watchmen  and  constables,  without  seeing 
himself  watched  by  a  Papist  in  disguise,  with  a  drawn  sword  under  his  cloak.  It  was 
even  whispered,  that,  in  the  agonies  of  his  fears,  the  worshipful  Master  Maulstatiite 
mistook  the  kitchen-wench  with  a  tinder-box,  for  a  Jesuit  with  a  pistol;  but  if  any 
one  dared  to  laugh  at  such  an  error,  he  would  have  done  well  to  conceal  his  mirth,  lest 
he  fell  under  tlie  heavy  inculpation  of  being  a  banterer  and  stifler  of  the  Plot — a  crime 
almost  as  deep  as  that  of  being  himself  a  plotter.  In  fact,  the  fears  of  the  honest 
Justice,  however  ridiculously  exorbitant,  were  kept  so  much  in  countenance  by  the 
outcry  of  the  day,  and  the  general  nervous  fever,  which  afflicted  every  good  Protestant, 
that  Master  Maulstatute  was  accounted  the  bolder  man  and  the  better  magistrate,  while, 
imder  the  terror  of  the  air-drawn  dagger  which  fiincy  placed  continually  before  his  eyes, 
he  continued  to  dole  forth  justice  in  the  recesses  of  his  private  chamber,  nay,  occasionally 
to  attend  Quarter-Sessions,  when  the  hall  was  guarded  by  a  sufficient  body  of  the  militia. 
Such  was  the  wight,  at  whose  door,  well  chained  and  doubly  bolted,  the  constable  who 
had  Julian  in  custody  now  gave  his  important  and  w(^ll-known  knock. 

Notwithstanding  tliis  official  signal,  the  party  was  not  admitted  until  the  clerk,  who 
acted  the  part  of  high-warder,  had  reconnoitred  them  through  a  grated  wicket;  for  who 
could  say  whether  the  Papists  might  not  have  made  themselves  master  of  Master 
Constable's  sign,  and  have  prepared  a  pseudo  watch  to  burst  in  and  murder  the  Justice, 
under  pretence  of  bringing  a  criminal  before  him? — Less  hopeful  projects  had  figured  in 
the  Narrative  of  the  Popitili  Plot. 

All  being  found  right,  the  key  was  turned,  the  bolts  were  drawn,  and  the  chain 
unhooked,  so  as  to  permit  entrance  to  the  constable,  the  prisoner,  and  the  assistants  ; 
and  the  door  was  then  as  suddenly  shut  against  the  witnesses,  who,  as  less  trustworthy 
persons,  were  requested  (through  the  wicket)  to  remain  in  the  yard,  until  they  should  be 
called  in  their  respective  turns. 

Had  Julian  been  inclined  for  mirth,  as  was  far  from  being  the  case,  he  must  have 
smiled  at  the  incongruity  of  the  clerk's  apparel,  who  had  belted  over  his  black  buckram 
suit  a  buff  baldric,  sustaining  a  broadsword,  and  a  pair  of  huge  horse-pistols ;  and, 
instead  of  the  low  flat  hat,  which,  coming  in  place  of  the  city  cap,  completed  the  dress 
of  a  scrivener,  had  placed  on  his  greasy  locks  a  rusted  steel-cap,  which  had  seen  Marston- 
Moor;  across  which  projected  his  well-used  quill,  in  the  guise  of  a  plume — the  shape  of 
the  morion  not  admitting  of  its  being  stuck,  as  usual,  behind  his  ear. 

This  whimsical  figure  conducted  the  constable,  his  assistants,  and  the  prisoner,  into 
the  low  hall,  where  his  principal  dealt  forth  justice  ;  who  presented  an  appearance  still 
more  singular  than  that  of  his  dependant. 

Sundry  good  Protestants,  who  thought  so  highly  of  themselves  as  to  suppose  they 
were  worthy  to  be  distinguished  as  objects  of  Catholic  cruelt}',  had  taken  to  defensive 
arms  on  the  occasion.  But  it  was  quickly  found  that  a  breast-plate  and  back-plate  of 
proof,  fastened  together  with  iron  clasps,  was  no  convenient  enclosure  for  a  man  who 
meant  to  eat  venison  and  custard;  and  that  a  buff-coat,  or  shirt  of  mail,  was  scarcely 
more  accommodating  to  the  exertions  necessary  on  such  active  occasions.  Besides, 
there  were  other  objections,  as  the  alarming  and  menacing  aspects  which  such  warlike 
habiliments  gave  to  the  Exchange,  and  other  places,  where  merchants  most  do 
congregate  ;  and  excoriations  were  bitterly  complained  of  by  many,  who,  not  belonging 
to  the  artillery  company,  or  trained  bands,  had  no  experience  in  bearing  defensive 
armour. 

To  obviate  these  objections,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  the  persons  of  all  true 
Protestant  citizens  against  open  force  or  privy  assassinations  on  the  part  of  the  Papists, 
some  ingenious  artist,  belonging,  wo  may  presume,  to  the  worshi|>ful  M(>rcers'  Company, 
liad  contrived  a  species  of  armour,  of  which  neither  the  horse-armoury  in  the  Tower, 
nor  Gwynnap's  Gothic  Hall,  no,  nor  Dr.  Meyrick's  invaluable  collection  of  ancient  arms, 
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lias  preserved  any  specimen.  It  was  called  silk-armour,  *  being  composed  of  a  doublet 
and  breeches  of  quilted  silk,  so  closely  stitched,  and  of  such  thickness,  as  to  be  proof 
against  either  bullet  or  steel;  while  a  thick  bonnet  of  the  same  materials,  with  ear-flaps 
attached  to  it,  and,  on  the  whole,  much  resembling  a  night-cap,  completed  the  equipment, 
and  ascertained  the  security  of  the  wearer  from  tlie  head  to  the  knee. 

Master  Maulstatute,  among  other  worthy  citizens,  had  adopted  this  singular  panoply, 
which  had  the  advantage  of  being  soft,  and  warm,  and  iiexiblo,  as  well  as  safe.  And 
he  now  sat  in  his  judicial  elbow-chair — a  short,  rotund  figure,  hung  round,  as  it 
were,  with  cushions,  for  such  was  the  appearance  of  the  quilted  garments  ;  and  with 
a  nose  protruded  from  under  the  silken  casque,  the  size  of  which,  together  with  the 
unwieldiness  of  the  whole  figure,  gave  his  worship  no  indifferent  resemblance  to  the 
sign  of  the  Hog  in  Armour,  whicli  was  considerably  improved  by  the  defensive  garment 
being  of  a  dusty  orange-colour,  not  altogether  unlike  the  hue  of  those  half-wild  swine 
which  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  forests  of  Hampshire. 

Secure  in  these  invulnerable  envelopments,  his  wor.ship  had  rested  content,  although 
severed  from  his  own  death-doing  weapons,  of  rapier,  poniard,  and  pistols,  which  were 
placed,  nevertheless,  at  no  great  distance  from  his  chair.  One  offensive  implement, 
indeed,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  keep  on  the  table  beside  his  huge  Coke  upon  Lyttleton. 
This  was  a  sort  of  pocket-flail,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  strong  ash,  about  eighteen  inches 
long,  to  which  was  attached  a  swinging  club  of  l/gniim-riicc,  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the 
handle,  but  jointed  so  as  to  be  easily  folded  up.  This  instrument,  which  bore  at  that 
time  the  singular  name  of  the  Protestant  flail,  might  be  concealed  under  the  coat,  until 
circumstances  demanded  its  public  appearance.  A  better  precaution  against  surprise 
than  his  arms,  whether  offensive  or  defensive,  was  a  strong  iron  grating,  which,  crossing 
the  room  in  front  of  the  Justice's  table,  and  communicating  by  a  grated  door,  which  was 
usually  kept  locked,  effectually  separated  the  accused  party  from  his  judge. 

Justice  Maulstatute,  such  as  we  have  described  him,  chose  to  hear  the  accusation  of  the 
witnesses  before  calling  on  Peveril  for  his  defence.  The  detail  of  the  affray  was  briefly 
given  by  the  bystanders,  and  seemed  deeply  to  touch  the  spirit  of  the  examinator.  He 
shook  his  silken  casque  emphatically,  when  he  understood  that,  after  some  language 
betwixt  the  parties,  which  the  witnesses  did  not  quite  understand,  the  young  man  in 
custody  struck  the  first  blow,  and  drew  his  sword  before  the  wounded  party  had  unsheathed 
Lis  weapon.  Again  he  shook  his  crested  head  yet  more  solemnly,  when  the  result  of  the 
conflict  was  known  ;  and  yet  again,  when  one  of  the  witnesses  declared,  that,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge,  the  sufferer  in  the  fray  was  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  household  of 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

"  A  worthy  peer,"  quoth  the  armed  magistrate — "  a  true  Protestant,  and  a  friend 
to  his  country.  Mercy  on  us,  to  what  a  height  of  audacity  hath  this  age  arisen!  We 
see  well,  and  could,  were  we  as  blind  as  a  mole,  out  of  what  quiver  this  shaft  hath 
been  drawn." 

«  Roger  North  gives  us  a  ridiculous  description  of  these  warlike  habiliments,  when  talking  of  the  \Vhig  Club  in  Fuller's 
Rents :  "  The  conversation  and  ordinary  discourse  of  the  club  was  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  bravery  in  defending  the  cause 
of  liberty  and  propert)-,  and  what  everj-  Protestant  Englishman  ought  to  venture  and  do.  rather  than  be  overrun  with 
Popery  and  slavery  There  was  much  recommendation  nf  silk  armour,  and  the  prudence  of  being  provided  with  it,  against 
the  time  that  Protestants  were  to  be  massacred  ;  and  accordingly  there  were  abundance  of  these  silken  backs,  breasts,  and 
pots,  [i.  c.  head  pieces]  made  and  sold,  which  were  pretended  to  be  pistol  proof,  in  which  any  man  dressed  up  was  as  safe  as 
in  a  house;  for  it  was  impossible  any  one  could  go  to  strike  him  for  laughing,  so  ridiculous  was  the  figure,  as  they  say,  of 
hogs  in  armour — an  image  of  derision  insensible  but  to  the  view,  as  I  have  had  it,  [viz  that  none  can  imagine  without 
seeing  it  as  I  have.]  This  was  armour  of  defence,  but  our  sparks  were  not  altogether  so  tame  as  to  carry  their  provisions  no 
farther;  for  truly  they  intended  to  be  assailants  upon  fair  occasion,  and  had  for  that  end  recommended  to  them  a  certain 
pocket  weapon,  which,  for  its  design  and  efficacy,  had  the  honour  to  be  called  a  Protestant  flail.  It  was  for  street  and  crowd 
work,  and  the  instrument,  lurking  perdue  in  a  coat-pocket,  might  readily  sally  out  to  execution,  and  by  clearing  a  great  hall, 
piazza,  or  so,  carry  an  election,  by  a  choice  way  of  polling  called  '  knocking  down.'  The  handle  resembled  a  farrier's 
blood-stick,  and  the  fall  was  joined  to  the  end  by  a  strong  nervous  ligature,  that  in  its  swing  fell  short  of  the  hand,  and  was 
made  of  Hg/mm-iittB,  or  rather,  as  the  poet  tenned  it,  mortis." — Exameji,  p.  173. 

This  last  weapon  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  blood-stick  so  cruelly  used,  as  was  alleged,  in  a  murder  committed  in 
England  some  years  ago,  and  for  a  participation  in  which  two  persons  were  tried  and  acquitted  at  the  assizes  of 
autumn,  1830. 

Vol.  Vri.  R  R 
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lie  tlicn  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  having  desired  Julian  to  be  brought  forward, 
he  glared  upon  him  awi'uUy  with  those  glazen  eyes,  from  under  the  shade  of  his 
quilted  turban. 

"  So  young,"  he  said,  "and  so  hardened — lack-a-dayl — and  a  Papist,  I'll  warrant." 

Peveril  had  time  enough  to  recollect  the  necessity  of  his  being  at  large,  if  he 
could  possibly  obtain  his  freedom,  and  interposed  here  a  civil  contradiction  of  his 
worship's  gracious  supposition.  "  He  was  no  Catholic,"  he  said,  "  but  an  unworthy 
member  of  the  Church  of  England." 

"  Perhaps  but  a  lukewarm  Protestant,  notwithstanding,"  said  the  sage  Justice;  "  there 
are  those  amongst  us  who  ride  tantivy  to  Rome,  and  have  already  made  out  half  the 
journey — ahem !" 

Peveril  disowned  his  being  any  such. 

"  And  who  art  thou,  then  ?"  said  the  Justice ;  "  for,  friend,  to  tell  you  plainly,  I  like 
not  your  visage — ahem  !" 

These  short  and  emphatic  coughs  were  accompanied  each  by  a  succinct  nod,  intimating 
the  perfect  conviction  of  the  speaker  that  he  had  made  the  best,  the  wisest,  and  the  most 
acute  observation,  of  wliich  the  premises  admitted. 

Julian,  irritated  by  the  wiiole  circumstances  of  his  detention,  answered  the  Justice's 
interrogation  in  rather  a  lofty  tone.     "  My  name  is  Julian  Peveril." 

"  Now,  Heaven  be  around  us !"  said  the  terrified  Justice — "  the  son  of  that  black- 
hearted Papist  and  traitor.  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril,  now  in  hands,  and  on  the  verge  of 
trial !" 

"  How,  sir  !"  exclaimed  Julian,  forgetting  his  situation,  and,  stepping  forward  to  the 
grating,  with  a  violence  which  made  the  bars  clatter,  he  so  startled  the  appalled  Justice, 
tliat,  snatching  his  Protestant  flail,  Master  Maulstatuto  aimed  a  blow  at  his  prisoner,  to 
repel,  what  he  apprehended  was  a  premeditated  attack.  But  whether  it  was  owing  to 
the  Justice's  hurry  of  mind,  or  inexperience  in  managing  the  weapon,  he  not  only  missed 
his  aim,  but  brought  the  swinging  part  of  the  machine  round  his  own  skull,  with  such  a 
severe  counterbuli",  as  completely  to  try  the  efficacy  of  his  cushioned  helmet,  and,  in  spite 
of  its  defence,  to  convey  a  stunning  sensation,  wliich  he  rather  hastily  imputed  to  the 
consequence  of  a  blow  received  from  Peveril. 

His  assistants  did  not  directly  confirm  tlie  opinion  wliich  the  Justice  had  so  un- 
warrantably adopted ;  but  all  with  one  voice  agreed,  that,  but  for  their  own  active 
and  instantaneous  interference,  there  was  no  knowing  what  mischief  might  have  been 
done  by  a  person  so  dangerous  as  the  prisoner.  The  general  opinion  that  he  meant  to 
proceed  in  the  matter  of  his  own  rescue,  par  voie  dufait,  was  indeed  so  deepl\'  impressed 
on  all  present,  that  Julian  saw  it  would  be  in  vain  to  offer  any  defence,  especially  being 
but  too  conscious  that  tiie  alarming,  and  probably  the  fatal  consequences  of  his  rencontre 
with  the  bully,  rendered  his  commitment  inevitable.  He  contented  himself  with  asking 
into  what  prison  he  was  to  be  thrown ;  and  when  the  formidable  word  Newgate  was 
returned  as  full  answer,  he  had  at  least  the  satisfaction  to  reflect,  that,  stern  and 
dangerous  as  was  the  shelter  of  that  roof,  he  should  at  least  enjoy  it  in  company  with 
his  father;  and  that,  by  some  means  or  other,  they  might  perhaps  obtain  the  satisfaction 
of  a  melancholy  meeting,  under  the  circumstances  of  mutual  calamity,  which  seemed 
impending  over  their  house. 

Assuming  the  virtue  of  more  patience  than  he  actual!}'  possessed,  Julian  gave  the 
magistrate,  (to  whom  all  the  mildness  of  his  demeanour  could  not,  however,  reconcile 
him,)  the  direction  to  the  house  where  he  lodged,  together  with  a  request  that  his  servant. 
Lance  Outram,  might  be  permitted  to  send  him  his  money  and  wearing  apparel ;  adding, 
that  all  which  might  be  in  his  possession,  cither  of  arms  or  writings, — the  former 
amounting  to  a  pair  of  travelling  pistols,  and  the  last  to  a  few  memoranda  of  little  conse- 
quence, he  willingly  consented  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  magistrate.     It  was  in  tliat 
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moment  that  he  entertained,  with  sincere  satisfaction,  the  comforting  reilection,  that  the 
important  papers  of  Lady  Derby  were  already  in  the  possession  of  tlie  Sovereign. 

The  Justice  promised  attention  to  his  requests ;  but  reminded  him,  with  great  dignity, 
that  his  present  complacent  and  submissive  behaviour  ought,  for  his  own  sake,  to  have 
been  adopted  from  the  beginning,  instead  of  disturbing  the  presence  of  magistracy  with 
such  atrocious  marks  of  the  malignant,  rebellious,  and  murderous  spirit  of  Popery,  as 
he  had  at  tirst  exhibited.  "  Yet,"  he  said,  "  as  he  was  a  goodly  young  man,  and  of 
honourable  quality,  lie  would  not  suifer  him  to  be  dragged  through  the  streets  as  a  felon, 
but  had  ordered  a  coach  for  his  accommodation." 

His  honour.  Master  Maulstatute,  uttered  the  word  "  coach  "  with  the  importance  of 
one  who,  as  Dr.  Johnson  saith  of  later  date,  is  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  putting  horses 
to  his  chariot.  The  worshipful  Master  Maulstatute  did  not,  however,  on  this  occasion, 
do  Julian  the  honour  of  yoking  to  his  huge  fomily  caroclie  the  two  "  frampal  jades,"  (to 
use  the  term  of  the  period,)  which  were  wont  to  drag  that  ark  to  the  meeting-house  of 
pure  and  precious  Master  Ilowlaglass  on  a  Thursday's  evening  for  lecture,  and  on  a 
Sunday  for  a  four-hours'  sermon.  He  had  recourse  to  a  leathern  convenience,  then 
more  rare,  but  just  introduced,  with  every  prospect  of  the  great  facility  which  has  since 
been  afforded  by  hackney  coaches,  to  all  manner  of  communication,  honest  and  dishonest, 
legal  and  illegal.  Our  friend  Julian,  hitherto  much  more  accustomed  to  the  saddle  than 
to  any  other  conveyance,  soon  found  himself  in  a  hackney  cai-riage,  with  the  constable 
and  two  assistants  for  his  companions,  armed  up  to  the  teeth — the  port  of  destination 
being,  as  they  Lad  ah-eady  intimated,  the  ancient  fortress  of  Newgate. 


(lH'linyirr  J|)i  %ijxi^='^tu'^. 


'  i'in  the  black  ban-dog  of  our  jail — I*niy  look  > 
But  at  a  wary  distance — rouse  Iiim  not — 
lie  bays  not  till  he  worries. 

The  Black  Dog  o 


^i'J-^^-'^  ME  coacli  stopped  before  those  tremenrlou-s  gates,  which  resemble  those  of 
j'.'^M^frW  Tartarus,  save  only  that  they  rather  more  frequently  permit  safe  and 
V'yjJA  ^j^'H,  honourable  egress ;  although  at  the  price  of  the  same  anxiety  and  labour 
.1  v'ji«Jrri  ,yit],  ^vhich  Hercules,  and  one  or  two  of  the  dcini-gods,  extricated  themselves 
from  the  Hell  of  tlie  ancient  mythology,  and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  by  the  assistance  of 
the  golden  boughs. 
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Julian  stepped  out  of  tUe  vehicle,  carefully  supported  on  either  side  by  Lis  com- 
panions, and  also  by  one  or  two  turnkej's,  whom  the  first  summons  of  the  deep  bell  at 
the  gate  had  called  to  their  assistance.  That  attention,  it  may  be  guessed,  was  not 
bestowed  lest  he  should  make  a  false  step,  so  much  as  for  fear  of  his  attempting  an 
escape,  of  which  he  had  no  intentions.  A  few  prentices  and  straggling  boys  of  the 
neighbouring  market,  which  derived  considerable  advantage  from  increase  of  custom,  in 
consequence  of  the  numerous  committals  on  account  of  the  Popish  Plot,  and  who 
therefore  were  zealous  Protestants,  saluted  him  on  his  descent  with  jubilee  shouts  of 
"  Whoop,  Papist !  whoop,  Papist !  D n  to  the  Pope,  and  all  his  adherents  !" 

Under  such  auspices,  Peveril  was  ushered  in  beneath  that  gloomy  gateway,  where  so 
many  bid  adieu  on  their  entrance  at  once  to  honour  and  to  life.  The  dark  and  dismal 
arch  under  which  he  soon  found  himself,  opened  upon  a  large  court-yard,  where  a 
number  of  debtors  were  employed  in  playing  at  hand-ball,  pitch-and-toss,  hustle-cap, 
and  other  games  ;  for  which  relaxations  the  rigour  of  their  creditors  afforded  them  full 
leisure,  wliile  it  debarred  them  the  means  of  pursuing  the  honest  labour  by  which 
they  might  have  redeemed  their  affairs,  and  maintained  their  starving  and  beggared 
families. 

But  with  this  careless  and  desperate  group  Julian  was  not  to  be  numbered,  being  led, 
or  rather  forced,  by  his  conductors,  into  a  low  arched  door,  which,  carefully  secured  by 
bolts  and  bars,  opened  for  his  reception  on  one  side  of  the  archway,  and  closed,  with  all 
its  fastenings,  the  moment  after  his  hasty  entrance.  He  was  then  conducted  along  two 
or  three  gloomy  passages,  which,  where  they  intersected  each  other,  were  guarded  by  as 
many  strong  wickets,  one  of  iron  gates,  and  the  others  of  stout  oak,  clenched  with  plates, 
and  studded  with  nails  of  the  same  metal.  He  was  not  allowed  to  pause  until  he  found 
himself  hurried  into  a  little  round  vaulted  room,  which  several  of  these  passages  opened 
into,  and  which  seemed,  with  respect  to  the  labyrinth  through  part  of  which  he  had 
passed,  to  resemble  the  central  point  of  a  spider's  web.  in  wliich  the  main  lines  of  that 
reptile's  curious  maze  are  always  found  to  terminate. 

The  resemblance  did  not  end  here  ;  for  in  this  small  vaulted  apartment,  the  walls  of 
which  were  hung  round  with  musketoons,  pistols,  cutlasses,  and  other  weapons,  as  well 
as  with  many  sets  of  fetters  and  irons  of  different  construction,  all  disposed  in  great 
order,  and  ready  for  employment,  a  person  sat,  who  might  not  unaptly  be  compared  to  a 
huge  bloated  and  bottled  spider,  placed  there  to  secure  the  prey  which  had  fallen  into 
his  toils. 

This  official  had  originally  baen  a  very  strong  and  square-built  man,  of  large  size,  but 
was  now  so  overgrown,  from  over-feeding,  perhaps,  and  want  of  exercise,  as  to  bear  the 
same  resemblance  to  his  former  self  which  a  stall-fed  ox  still  retains  to  a  wild  bull.  The 
look  of  no  man  is  so  inauspicious  as  a  fat  man,  upon  whose  features  ill-nature  has 
marked  an  habitual  stamp.  He  seems  to  have  reversed  the  old  proverb  of  "  laugh  and 
lie  fat,"  and  to  have  thriven  under  the  influence  of  the  worst  affections  of  the  mind. 
Passionate  we  can  allow  a  jolly  mortal  to  be ;  but  it  seems  unnatural  to  his  goodly  case 
to  be  sulky  and  brutal.  Now  this  man's  features,  surly  and  tallow-coloured  ;  his  limbs, 
swelled  and  disproportioned ;  his  huge  paunch  and  unwieldy  carcass,  suggested  the  idea, 
that,  having  once  found  his  way  into  this  central  recess,  he  had  there  fattened,  like  the 
weasel  in  the  fable,  and  fed  largely  and  foully,  until  he  had  become  incapable  of  retreat- 
ing through  any  of  the  narrow  paths  that  terminated  at  his  cell ;  and  was  thus  compelled 
to  remain,  like  a  toad  under  the  cold  stone,  fattening  amid  the  squalid  airs  of  the 
dungeons  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  which  would  have  proved  pestiferous  to  any 
other  than  such  a  congenial  inhabitant.  Huge  iron-clasped  books  lay  before  this 
ominous  specimen  of  pinguitude — the  records  of  the  realm  of  misery,  in  which  office  he 
officiated  as  prime  minister;  and  had  Peveril  come  thither  as  an  unconcerned  visiter,  his 
heart  would  have  sunk  within  him  at  considering  the  mass  of  human  wretchedness  which 
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must  needs  be  registered  in  these  fotal  volumes.  But  his  own  distresses  sat  too  heavy 
on  his  mind  to  permit  any  general  reflections  of  this  nature. 

The  constable  and  this  bulky  official  whispered  together,  after  the  former  had 
delivered  to  the  latter  the  warrant  of  Julian's  commitment.  The  word  ivhhpered  is  not 
quite  accurate,  for  their  communication  was  carried  on  less  by  words  than  by  looks  and 
expressive  signs ;  by  which,  in  all  such  situations,  men  learn  to  supply  the  use  of 
language,  and  to  add  mystery  to  what  is  in  itself  sufficiently  terrible  to  the  captive. 
The  only  words  wiiich  could  be  heard  were  tliose  of  tiie  Warden,  or,  as  he  was  called 
then,  the  Captain  of  the  Jail,  "  Another  bird  to  the  cage ?" 

"  Who  will  whistle  '  Pretty  Pope  of  Rome,'  with  any  starling  in  your  Knight's  ward," 
answered  the  constable,  with  a  facetious  air,  cheeked,  however,  by  tiie  due  respect  to  the 
superior  presence  in  which  he  stood. 

The  Grim  Feature  relaxed  into  something  like  a  smile  as  he  heard  the  officer's  observa- 
tion ;  but  instantly  composing  himself  into  the  stern  solemnity  which  for  an  instant  had 
been  disturbed,  he  looked  fiercely  at  his  new  guest,  and  pronounced  with  an  awful  and 
emphatic,  yet  rather  an  under-voice,  the  single  and  impressive  word,  "  Oarnish!" 

Julian  Peveril  replied  with  assumed  composure  ;  for  he  had  heard  of  the  customs  of 
such  places,  and  was  resolved  to  comply  with  them,  so  as  if  possible  to  obtain  the  favour 
of  seeing  his  father,  wliich  he  shrewdly  guessed  must  depend  on  his  gratifying  the 
avarice  of  the  keeper.  "  I  am  quite  ready,"  he  said,  "  to  accede  to  the  customs  of  the 
place  in  wbicli  I  unhappily  Jind  myself.  You  have  but  to  name  your  demands,  and  I 
will  satisfy  them." 

So  saying,  he  drew  out  his  purse,  thinking  himself  at  the  same  time  fortunate  that  he 
had  retained  about  liim  a  considerable  sum  of  gold.  The  Captain  remarked  its  width, 
depth,  its  extension,  and  depression,  with  an  involuntary  smile,  which  had  scarce  contorted 
Ills  hanging  under-lip,  and  the  wiry  and  greasy  mustache  which  thatched  the  upper,  when 
it  was  checked  by  the  recollection  that  there  were  regulations  which  set  bounds  to  his 
rapacity,  and  prevented  him  from  pouncing  on  his  prey  like  a  kite,  and  swooping  it  all 
oft'  at  once. 

This  cIiilHng  reflection  produced  the  following  sullen  reply  to  Peveril : — "  There  were 
sundry  rates.  Gentlemen  must  choose  for  themselves.  He  asked  nothing  but  his  fees. 
But  civility,"  he  muttered,  "  must  be  paid  for." 

"  And  shall,  if  I  can  have  it  for  payment,"  said  Peveril ;  "  but  the  price,  my  good  sir, 
the  price  ?" 

He  spoke  with  some  degree  of  .scorn,  which  he  was  the  less  anxious  to  repress,  that 
he  saw,  even  in  this  jail,  his  purse  gave  him  an  indirect  but  jiowerful  influence  over  his 
jailer. 

The  Captain  seemed  to  feel  the  same;  for,  as  lie  spoke,  he  plucked  from  his  head, 
almost  involuntarily,  a  sort  of  scalded  fur-cap,  which  served  it  for  covering.  But  his 
fingers  revolting  from  so  unusual  an  act  of  complaisance,  began  to  indemnify  tliemselves 
by  scratching  liis  grizzly  shock-head,  as  he  muttered,  in  a  tone  resembling  the  softened 
growling  of  a  mastiff  when  he  has  ceased  to  bay  the  intruder  who  shews  no  fear  of 
him, — "  There  are  different  rates.  Tiiere  is  the  Little  Ease,  for  common  fees  of  the 
crown — rather  dark,  and  the  common-sewer  runs  below  it ;  and  some  gentlemen  object 
to  the  company,  who  are  chiefly  padders  and  miehers.  Then  the  Master's  side— the 
garnish  came  to  one  piece — and  none  lay  stowed  there  but  who  were  in  for  murder  at 
the  least." 

"  Name  your  highest  price,  sir,  and  take  it,"  was  Julian's  concise  reply. 

"  Three  pieces  for  the  Kniglit's  ward,"  answered  the  governor  of  this  terrestrial 
Tartarus. 

"  Take  five,  and  place  me  with  Sir  Geoffrey,"  was  again  Julian's  answer,  thowing 
down  the  money  upon  tiie  desk  before  him. 
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"  Sir  Geoffrey  ?— Hum  ! — ay,  Sir  Geoffrey,"  said  the  jailer,  as  if  meditating  what  he 
ought  to  do.  "  Well,  many  a  man  has  paid  money  to  see  Sir  Geoffrey — Scarce  so  much 
as  you  have,  though.     But  then  you  are  like  to  see  the  last  of  him. — Ha,  ha,  lia  !" 

These  broken  muttered  exclamations,  wiiich  terminated  somewhat  like  the  joyous 
growl  of  a  tiger  over  his  meal,  Julian  could  not  comprehend  ;  and  only  replied  to  by 
repeating  his  request  to  be  placed  in  the  same  cell  with  vSir  Geoflrey. 

"  Ay,  master,"  said  the  jailer,  "never  fear;  I'll  keep  word  with  you,  as  you  seem  to 
know  something  of  what  belongs  to  your  station  and  mine.  And  hark  ye,  Jem  Clink 
will  fetch  you  the  darbies." 

"  Derby  !"  interrupted  Julian, — "  Has  the  Earl  or  Countess " 

"  Earl  or  Countess  ! — Ha,  ha,  ha  !"  again  laughed,  or  rather  growled,  the  warden. 
"  What  is  your  head  running  on  ?  You  are  a  high  fellow  belike  !  but  all  is  one  here. 
The  darbies  are  the  fetlocks— the  fast-keepers,  my  boy— tKe  bail  for  good  behaviour,  my 
darling  ;  and  if  you  are  not  the  more  conforming,  I  can  add  you  a  steel  nightcap,  and 
a  curious  bosom-friend,  to  keef)  you  warm  of  a  winter  night.  But  don't  be  disheartened  ; 
you  have  behaved  genteel ;  and  you  shall  not  be  put  upon.  And  as  for  this  here  matter, 
ten  to  one  it  will  turn  out  chance  medley,  or  manslaughter,  at  the  worst  on  it ;  and  then 
it  is  but  a  singed  thumb  instead  of  a  twisted  neck — always  if  there  be  no  Papistry  about 
it,  for  then  I  warrant  nothing. — Take  the  gentleman's  worship  away.  Clink." 

A  turnkey,  who  was  one  of  the  party  that  liad  ushered  Peveril  into  the  presence  of 
this  Cerberus,  now  conveyed  him  out  in  silence ;  and,  under  his  guidance,  the  prisoner 
was  carried  through  a  second  labyrinth  of  passages  with  cells  opening  on  each  side,  to 
that  which  was  destined  for  his  reception. 

On  the  road  through  this  sad  region,  the  turnkey  more  than  once  ejaculated,  "Why, 
the  gentleman  must  be  stark-mad  !  Could  have  had  the  best  crown  cell  to  himself  for 
less  than  half  the  garnish,  and  must  pay  double  to  pig  in  with  vSir  Geoffrey  !  Ha,  ha  ! — 
Is  Sir  Geoffrey  akin  to  you,  if  any  one  may  make  free  to  ask  ? " 

"  I  am  his  son,"  answered  Peveril,  sternly,  in  hopes  to  impose  some  curb  on  the 
fellow's  impertinence ;  but  the  man  only  laughed  louder  than  before. 

"  His  son  ! — Why,  that's  best  of  all — Why,  you  are  a  strapping  youth— five  feet  ten, 
if  you  be  an  inch — and  Sir  Geoffrey's  son  ! — Ha,  ha,  ha!" 

"  Truce  with  your  impertinence,"  said  Julian.  "  My  situation  gives  you  no  title  to 
insult  me  !" 

"  No  more  I  do,"  said  the  turnkey,  smothering  his  mirth  at  the  recollection,  perhaps, 
that  the  prisoner's  purse  was  not  exhausted.  "  I  only  laughed  because  you  said  you 
were  Sir  Geoffrey's  son.  But  no  matter — 'tis  a  wise  child  that  knows  his  own  father. 
And  here  is  Sir  Geoffrey's  cell ;  so  you  and  he  may  settle  the  fatherhood  between  j'ou." 

So  saying,  he  ushered  his  prisoner  into  a  cell,  or  rather  a  strong  room  of  the  better 
ordei%  in  which  there  were  four  chairs,  a  truckle-bed,  and  one  or  two  other  articles  of 
lurniture. 

Julian  looked  eagerly  around  for  his  father  ;  but  to  his  surprise  the  room  appeared 
totally  empty.  He  turned  with  anger  on  the  turnkey,  and  charged  him  with  mislejiding 
him;  but  the  fellow  answered,  "No,  no,  master;  I  have  kept  faith  with  you.  Your 
father,  if  you  call  him  so,  is  only  tappieed  in  some  corner.  A  small  hole  will  hide  him; 
but  I'll  rouse  him  out  presently  for  you. — Here,  hoicks  ! — Turn  out,  Sir  Geoffrey  ! — 
Here  is— Ha,  ha,  ha! — your  son — or  your  wife's  son — for  I  think  you  can  have  but 
little  share  in  him — come  to  wait  on  you." 

Peveril  knew  not  how  to  resent  the  man's  insolence  ;  and  indeed  his  anxiety,  and 
apprehension  of  some  strange  mistake,  mingled  with,  and  in  some  degree  neutralized 
his  anger.  He  looked  again  and  again,  around  and  around  the  room  ;  until  .it  length  he 
became  aware  of  something  rolled  up  in  a  dark  corner,  which  rather  resembled  a  small 
bundle  of  crimson  cloth  than  any  living  creature.     At  the  vociferation  of  the  turnkey. 
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however,  the  object  seemed  to  acquire  life  and  motion,  uncoiled  itself  in  some  degree, 
and,  after  an  effort  or  two,  gained  an  erect  posture  ;  still  covered  from  top  to  toe  with 
the  crimson  drai)ery  in  which  it  was  at  first  wrapped.  Julian,  at  the  first  glance, 
imagined  from  the  size  that  he  saw  a  child  of  five  years  old ;  but  a  shrill  and  peculiar 
tone  of  voice  soon  assured  him  of  his  mistake. 

"  Warder,"  said  this  unearthly  sound,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  disturbance  ? 
Have  you  more  insults  to  heap  on  the  head  of  one  who  hath  ever  been  the  butt  of 
fortune's  malice  ?  But  I  have  a  soul  that  can  wrestle  with  all  my  misfortunes  ;  it  is  as 
large  as  any  of  j'our  bodies." 

"Nay,  Sir  Geoffrey,  if  this  be  the  way  you  welcome  your  own  son;" — said  the 
turnkey ;  "but  you  quality  folks  know  your  own  ways  best." 

"  My  son ! "  exclaimed  the  little  figure.     "  Audacious " 

"  Here  is  some  strange  mistake,"  said  Peveril,  in  the  same  breatli.  "  I  sought  Sir 
Geoffrey " 

"  And  you  have  him  before  you,  young  man,"  said  the  pigmy  tenant  of  the  cell,  with 
an  air  of  dignity  ;  at  the  same  time  casting  on  the  floor  his  crimson  cloak,  and  standing 
before  tliem  in  his  full  dignity  of  three  feet  six  inches  of  height.  "  I  who  was  the 
favoured  servant  of  three  successive  Sovereigns  of  the  Crown  of  England,  am  now  the 
tenant  of  this  dungeon,  and  tlie  sport  of  its  brutal  keepers.  I  am  Sir  Geoffrey 
Hudson." 

Julian,  though  he  had  never  before  seen  this  important  personage,  had  no  difficulty  in 
recognizing,  from  description,  the  celebrated  dwarf  of  Henrietta  Maria,  who  had 
survived  the  dangers  of  civil  war  and  private  quarrel — the  murder  of  his  royal  master, 
Charles  I.,  and  the  exile  of  his  widow — to  fall  upon  evil  tongues  and  evil  days,  amidst 
the  unsparing  accusations  connected  with  the  Popish  Plot.  He  bowed  to  the  unhappy 
old  man,  and  hastened  to  explain  to  him,  and  to  the  turnkey,  that  it  was  Sir  GeoflVey 
Peveril,  of  Martindale  Castle  in  Derbyshire,  whose  prison  he  had  desired  to  share. 

"  You  should  have  said  that  before  you  parted  with  the  gold-dust,  my  master," 
answered  the  turnkey ;  "  for  t'  other  Sir  Geoffrey,  that  is  the  big,  tall,  grey-haired  man, 
was  sent  to  the  Tower  last  night;  and  the  Captain  will  think  he  has  kept  his  word 
well  enow  with  you,  by  lodging  you  with  this  here  Sir  Geoffrey  Hudson,  who  is  the 
better  show  of  the  two." 

"  I  pray  you  go  to  your  master,"  said  Peveril  ;  "  explain  the  mistake ;  and  say  to 
him  I  beg  to  be  sent  to  tlie  Tower." 

"  The  Tower  ! — Ha,  ha,  ha !"  exclaimed  the  fellow.  "  The  Tower  is  for  lords  and 
knights,  and  not  for  squires  of  low  degree — for  high  treason,  and  not  for  ruflling  on  the 
streets  with  rapier  and  dagger ;  and  there  must  go  a  secretary's  warrant  to  send 
you  there." 

"  At  least,  let  me  not  be  a  burden  on  this  gentleman,"  said  Julian.  "  There  can  be 
no  use  in  quartering  us  together,  since  we  are  not  even  acquainted.  Go  tell  your 
master  of  the  mistake." 

"  AVhy,  so  I  should,"  said  Clink,  still  grinning,  "  if  I  were  not  sure  that  he  knew  it 
already.  You  paid  to  be  sent  to  Sir  GcollVey,  and  he  sent  you  to  Sir  Geoffrey.  You 
are  so  put  down  in  tiie  register,  and  he  will  blot  it  for  no  man.  Come,  come,  be  con- 
formable, and  you  shall  have  light  and  easy  irons — that's  all  I  can  do  for  you." 

Resistance  and  expostulation  being  out  of  the  question,  Peveril  submitted  to  have  a 
light  pair  of  fetters  secured  on  his  ankles,  which  allowed  him,  nevertheless,  the  power 
of  traversing  the  apartment. 

During  this  operation,  he  reflected  that  the  jailer,  who  had  taken  the  advantage  of  the 
equivoque  betwixt  the  two  .Sir  Geoffrey's,  must  have  acted  as  his  assistant  had  hinted, 
and  cheated  him  from  malice  prepense,  since  the  warrant  of  committal  described  him  as 
tin;  son  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril.     It  was  therefore   in  vain,  as  well  as  degrading,  to 
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make  farther  application  to  such  a  man  on  the  subject.     Julian  determined  to  submit  to 
his  fiite,  as  what  could  not  be  averted  by  any  effort  of  his  own. 

Even  the  turnkey  was  moved  in  some  degree  by  his  youth,  good  mien,  and  the 
patience  with  which,  after  the  first  effervescence  of  disappointment,  the  new  prisoner 
resigned  himself  to  his  situation.  "  You  seem  a  brave  young  gentleman,"  lie  said  ; 
"  and  shall  at  least  have  a  good  dinner,  and  as  good  a  pallet  to  sleep  on,  as  is  within  the 
walls  of  Newgate. — And,  Master  Sir  Geoffrey,  you  ought  to  make  much  of  him,  since 
j'ou  do  not  like  tall  fellows ;  for  I  can  tell  you  that  Master  Peveril  is  in  for  pinking  long 
Jack  Jenkins,  that  was  the  Master  of  Defence — as  tall  a  man  as  is  in  London,  always 
excepting  the  King's  Porter,  Master  Evans,  tluit  carried  you  about  in  liis  pocket,  Sir 
Geoffrey,  as  all  the  world  has  heard  tell." 

"  Begone,  fellow  ! "  answered  the  dwarf.     "  Fellow,  I  scorn  you  ! " 
The  turnkey  sneered,  withdrew,  and  locked  the  door  behind  him. 


ilCT 


Pcgcnerate  youth,  and  not  of  Tydeus'  kind, 
Whose  little  body  lodged  a  mighty  mind. 


1^-/  EFT  quiet  at  loast,  if  not  alone,  for  llie  first  time  after  the  events  of  this 
■,  l'-;^  troubled  and  varied  day,  Julian  tlirew  himself  on  an  old  oaken  seat,  beside 
the  embers  of  sea-coal  fire,  and  began  to  rause  on  the  miserable  situation  of 
anxiety  and  danger  in  which  he  was  placed ;  where,  whetlicr  he  contemplated 
tlie  interests  of  his  love,  his  family  affections,  or  his  friendships,  all  seemed  such  a 
prospect  as  that  of  a  sailor  who  looks  upon  breakers  on  every  hand,  from  the  deck  of  a 
vessel  which  no  longer  obeys  the  helm. 

As  Peveril  sat  sunk  in  despondency,  his  companion  in  misfortune  drew  a  chair  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  chimney-corner,  and  began  to  gaze  at  him  with  a  sort  of  solemn 
earnestness,  which  at  length  compelled  him,  though  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  to  pay 
sonic  attention  to  the  singular  figure  who  seemed  so  much  engrossed  with  contem- 
plating him. 

Geoffrey  Hudson,  (we  drop  occasionally  the  title  of  knighthood,  which  the  king  had 
bestowed  on  him  in  a  frolic,  but  which  might  introduce  some  confusion  into  our  history,) 
although  a  dwarf  of  the  least  possible  size,  had  nothing  positively  ugly  in  his  counte- 
nance, or  actually  distorted  in  his  limbs.  Ilis  head,  hands,  and  feet,  were  indeed  large, 
and  disproporlioned  to  tiic  heiglit  of  his  body,  and  his  body  itself  much  thicker  than 
was  consistent  with  symmetry,  but  in  a  degree  which  was  rather  ludicrous  than  dis- 
agreeable to  look  upon.  His  countenance,  in  particular,  had  he  been  a  little  taller, 
would  have  been  accounted,  in  youth,  handsome,  and  now,  in  age,  striking  and 
expressive  ;  it  was  but  the  uncommon  disproportion  betwixt  the  iiead  and  the  trunk 
which  made  the  features  seem  whimsical  and  bizarre — an  effect  which  was  considerably 
increased  by  the  dwarf's  mustaches,  which  it  was  his  pleasure  to  wear  so  large,  that  they 
almost  twisted  back  amongst,  and  mingled  with,  his  grizzled  hair. 

The  dress  of  this  singular  wight  announced  that  he  was  not  entirely  free  from  the 
unhappy  taste  which  frequently  induces  those  whom  nature  has  marked  by  personal 
deformity,  to  distinguish,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  themselves  ridiculous,  by  the 
use  of  showy  colours,  and  garments  fantastically  and  extraordinarily  fashioned.  But 
poor  Geoffrey  Hudson's  laces,  embroideries,  and  the  rest  of  his  finery,  were  sorely  worn 
and  tarnislied  bj'  the  time  which  he  had  spent  in  jail,  under  the  vague  and  malicious 
accusation  tiiat  he  was  somtihow  or  other  an  accomplice  in  tliis  all-involving,  all-devouring 
whirlpool  of  a  Popish  conspiracy — an  inipeachnient  which,  if  pronounced  by  a  mouth 
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the  foulest  and  most  malicious,  was  at  that  time  sufRciontl)'  predominant  to  sully  tlie 
i'airest  reputation.  It  will  presently  appear,  that  in  tlie  poor  man's  manner  of  thinking, 
and  tone  of  conversation,  tlicre  was  something  analogous  to  his  absurd  fashion  of  apparel; 
for,  as  in  the  latter,  good  stuff"  and  valuable  decorations  were  rendered  ludicrous  by  the 
fantastic  fasiiiou  in  which  they  were  made  up  ;  so,  such  glimmerings  of  good  sense  and 
lionourable  feeling  as  the  little  man  often  evinced,  were  made  ridiculous  by  a  restless 
desire  to  assume  certain  airs  of  importance,  and  a  great  jealousy  of  being  despised,  on 
account  of  the  peculiarity  of  his  outward  form. 

After  the  fellow-prisoners  had  looked  at  each  other  for  some  time  in  silence,  the 
dwarf,  conscious  of  his  dignity  as  first  owner  of  their  joint  apartment,  thought  it 
necessary  to  do  the  honours  of  it  to  the  new-comer.  "  Sir,"  he  said,  modifying  the 
alternate  harsli  and  squeaking  tones  of  his  voice  into  accents  as  harmonious  as  they 
could  attain,  "  I  understand  you  to  be  the  son  of  my  worthy  namesake,  and  ancient 
acquaintance,  the  stout  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  of  the  Peak.  I  promise  you,  I  have  seen 
your  fiifiicr  where  blows  have  been  going  more  plenty  than  gold  pieces ;  and  for  a  tall 
heavy  man,  who  lacked,  as  we  martialists  thought,  some  of  the  lightness  and  activity  of 
our  more  slightly  made  Cavaliers,  he  performed  his  duty  as  a  man  might  desire.  I  am 
happy  to  see  you,  his  son  ;  and.  though  by  a  mistake,  I  am  glad  we  are  to  share  this 
comfortless  cabin  together." 

Julian  bowed,  and  thanked  his  courtesy  ;  and  Geoffrey  Hudson  having  broken  the 
ice,  proceeded  to  question  him  without  further  ceremony.  "  You  are  no  courtier, 
1  presume,  young  gentleman  ?  " 

Julian  replied  in  the  negative. 

"I  thought  so,"  continued  the  dwarf;  "for  although  I  have  now  no  official  duty  at 
Court,  the  region  in  which  mj^  early  years  were  spent,  and  where  I  once  held  a  con- 
siderable office,  yet  I  still,  when  I  had  my  liberty,  visited  the  Presence  from  time  to 
time,  as  in  duty  bound  for  former  service ;  and  am  wont,  from  old  habit,  to  take  some 
note  of  the  courtly  gallants,  those  choice  spirits  of  the  age,  among  whom  I  was  once 
enrolled.  You  are,  not  to  compliment  you,  a  marked  figure.  Master  Peveril — though 
something  of  the  tallest,  as  was  your  ftither's  case ;  I  think,  I  could  scarce  have  seen 
you  any  where  without  remembering  you." 

Peveril  thought  he  might,  witli  great  justice,  have  returned  the  compliment,  but 
contented  himself  with  saying,  "  he  had  scarce  seen  the  British  Court." 

"  'Tis  pity,"  said  Hudson;  "a  gallant  can  hardly  be  formed  without  frequenting  it. 
15ut  you  have  been  perhaps  in  a  rougher  school ;  you  have  served,  doubtless  ?" 

"  My  Maker,  I  hope,"  said  Julian. 

"  Fie  on  it,  you  mistake.  I  meant,"  said  Hudson,  "  «  hi  Franco itic, — you  have 
served  in  tiie  army  ?" 

"  No.     I  have  not  yet  had  that  honour,"  said  Julian. 

"  "What !  neither  courtier  nor  soldier.  Master  Peveril  ?''  said  the  important  little  man  : 
"  Your  flxther  is  to  blame.  By  cock  and  pie  he  is.  Master  Peveril  !  How  shall  a  man  be 
known,  or  distinguished,  unless  by  his  bearing  in  peace  and  war  ?  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  at 
Xewberry,  where  I  charged  with  my  troop  abreast  with  Prince  Rupert,  and  when,  as 
you  may  Iiave  heard,  we  were  both  beaten  off  by  those  cuckoldly  hinds  the  Trained 
Bands  of  London, — we  did  what  men  could ;  and  I  think  it  was  a  matter  of  three  or 
four  minutes  after  most  of  our  gentlemen  had  been  driven  off,  that  his  Highness  and 
I  continued  to  cut  at  their  long  pikes  with  our  swords ;  and  I  think  might  have 
broken  in,  but  that  I  had  a  tall,  long-legged  brute  of  a  hoi-se,  and  my  sword  was 
somewhat  short, — in  fine,  at  last  we  were  obliged  to  make  volte-face,  and  then,  as 
I  was  going  to  sa}%  the  fellows  were  so  glad  to  get  rid  of  us,  that  they  set  up  a  great 
jubilee  cry  of  'There  goes  Prince  Robin  and  Cock  Robin!' — Ay,  ay,  every  scoundrel 
among  them  knew  me  well.  But  those  days  are  over. — And  where  were  you  educated, 
young  gentleman  ?" 
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Peveril  named  the  bouseliold  of  the  Countess  of  Derby. 

"  A  most  honourable  lady,  upon  my  word  as  a  gentleman,"  said  Hudson. — "  I  knew 
the  noble  Countess  well,  when  I  was  about  the  person  of  my  royal  mistress,  Henrietta 
Maria.  She  was  then  the  very  muster  of  all  that  was  noble,  loyal,  and  lovely.  She 
was,  indeed,  one  of  the  fifteen  fair  ones  of  the  Court,  whom  I  permitted  to  call  me 
Piccoluomini — a  foolish  jest  on  my  somewhat  diminutive  figure,  which  always  distin- 
guished me  from  ordinary  beings,  even  wlien  I  was  young — I  have  now  lost  much 
stature  by  stooping  ;  but,  always  the  ladies  had  their  jest  at  me. — Perhaps,  young  man, 
I  had  my  own  amends  of  some  of  them  somewhere,  and  somehow  or  other — 1  stii/ 
nothing  if  I  had  or  no ;  far  less  do  I  insinuate  disrespect  to  the  noble  Countess.  She 
was  daughter  of  the  Due  de  la  Tremouille,  or,  more  correctly,  Des  Thouars.  But 
certainly  to  serve  the  ladies,  and  condescend  to  their  humours,  even  when  somewhat 
too  free,  or  too  fantastic,  is  the  true  decorum  of  gentle  blood." 

Depressed  as  his  spirits  were,  Peveril  could  scarce  forbear  smiling  when  he  looked  at 
the  pigmy  creature,  who  told  these  stories  with  infinite  complacency,  and  appeared 
disposed  to  proclaim,  as  his  own  herald,  that  he  had  been  a  very  model  of  valour  and 
gallantry,  though  love  and  arms  seemed  to  be  pursuits  totally  irreconcileable  to  his 
shrivelled,  weatherbeaten  countenance,  and  wasted  limbs.  Julian  was,  however,  so 
careful  to  avoid  giving  his  companion  pain,  that  he  endeavoured  to  humour  him,  by 
saying,  that,  "  unquestionably,  one  bred  up  like  Sir  Geoifrey  Hudson,  in  courts  and 
camps,  knew  exactly  when  to  suffer  personal  freedoms,  and  when  to  control  them." 

The  little  Knight,  with  great  vivacity,  though  with  some  diiliculty,  began  to  drag  his 
seat  from  the  side  of  the  fire  opposite  to  that  where  Julian  was  seated,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  bringing  it  near  him,  in  token  of  increasing  cordiality. 

"  You  say  well.  Master  Peveril,"  said  the  dwarf;  "and  I  have  given  proofs  both  of 
bearing  and  forbearing. — Yes,  sir,  there  was  not  that  thing  which  my  most  royal 
mistress,  Henrietta  Maria,  could  have  required  of  mo,  that  I  would  not  have  complied 
with,  sir;  I  was  her  sworn  servant,  both  in  war  and  in  festival,  in  battle  and  pageant, 
sir.  At  her  Majesty's  particular  request,  I  once  condescended  to  become — ladies,  you 
know,  have  strange  fancies — to  become  the  tenant,  for  a  time,  of  the  interior  of  a  pic." 

"  Of  a  pie?"  said  Julian,  somewhat  amazed. 

"  Yes,  sir,  of  a  pie.  I  hope  you  find  nothing  risible  in  my  complaisance  ?"  replied 
liis  companion,  something  jealously. 

"  Not  I,  sir,"  said  Peveril ;  "  I  have  other  matters  than  laughter  in  my  head  at 
present." 

"  So  had  I,"  said  the  dwarfish  champion,  "when  I  found  myself  imprisoned  in  a  huge 
platter,  of  no  ordinary  dimensions  you  may  be  assured,  since  I  could  lie  at  length  in  it, 
and  when  I  was  entombed,  as  it  were,  in  walls  of  standing  crust,  and  a  huge  cover  of 
pastry,  the  whole  constituting  a  sort  of  sarcophagus,  of  size  enough  to  have  recorded  the 
epitaph  of  a  general  officer  or  an  archbishop  on  the  lid.  Sir,  notwithstanding  the 
conveniences  which  were  made  to  give  me  air,  it  was  more  like  being  buried  alive  than 
aught  else  which  I  could  think  of."* 

"  I  conceive  it,  sir,"  said  Julian. 

"  Moreover,  sir,"  continued  tiie  dwarf,  "  there  wore  few  in  tlie  secret,  which  was 
contrived  for  the  Queen's  divertisement ;  for  advancing  of  which  I  would  have  crept  into 

•  Geoffrey  or  Jeffrey  Hudson  is  often  mentioned  in  anecdotes  of  Charles  I.'s  time.  His  first  appearance  at  court  was  his 
being  presented,  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  in  a  pic  at  an  entertainment  given  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  Charles  I.  and 
Henrietta  Maria.  Upon  the  8.-imc  occasion,  the  Duke  presented  the  tenant  of  the  pasty  to  the  Queen,  who  retained  him  as 
her  page.  When  about  eight  years  of  age,  he  was  but  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  high ;  and  remained  stationary  at  Uiat 
stature  till  he  was  thirty  years  old,  when  he  grew  to  the  height  of  three  feet  nine  inches,  and  lljere  stopped. 

This  singular  tusus  mUurcc  was  trusted  in  some  negotiations  of  eonsetiuencc.  He  went  to  France  to  fetch  over  a  midwife 
to  his  mistress,  Henrietta  Maria.  On  his  return,  he  was  taken  by  Dunkirk  privateers,  when  he  lost  many  valuable  presents 
sent  to  the  Queen  from  France,  and  about  2A00/.  of  his  own.  Sir  William  Davenant  makes  a  real  or  supposed  combat 
between  the  dwarf  and  a  turkey-cock,  the  subject  of  a  poem  called  Jeffreidos.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Dunkirk,  where,  as  the 
satire  concludes — 
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a  filbert  nut,  had  it  been  possible ;  and  few,  as  I  said,  being  private  in  the  scheme,  there 
was  a  risk  of  accidents.  I  doubted,  while  in  ray  darksome  abode,  whether  some  awkward 
attendant  might  not  have  let  me  foil,  as  I  have  seen  happen  to  a  venison  pasty;  or 
whether  some  hungry  guest  might  not  anticipate  the  moment  of  my  resurrection,  by 
sticking  his  knife  into  my  upper  crust.  And  though  I  had  my  weapons  about  me, 
young  man,  as  has  been  my  custom  in  every  case  of  peril,  yet,  if  such  a  rash  person  had 
plunged  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  supposed  pasty,  my  sword  and  dagger  could  barely 
have  served  me  to  avenge,  assuredly  not  to  prevent,  either  of  these  catastrophes." 

"  Certainly  I  do  so  understand  it,"  said  Julian,  who  began,  however,  to  feel  that  the 
company  of  little  Hudson,  talkative  as  he  showed  himself,  was  likely  rather  to  aggravate 
than  to  alleviate  the  inconveniences  of  a  prison. 

"  Nay,"  continued  the  little  man,  enlarging  on  his  former  topic,  "  I  had  other  subjects 
of  apprehension ;  for  it  pleased  my  Lord  of  Buckingham,  his  Grace's  father  who  now 
bears  the  title,  in  his  plenitude  of  Court  favour,  to  command  the  pasty  to  be  carried  down 
to  the  office,  and  committed  anew  to  the  oven,  alleging  preposterously  that  it  was  better 
to  be  eaten  warm  than  cold." 

"  And  did  this,  sir,  not  disturb  your  equanimity  ?"  said  Julian. 

"  My  young  friend,"  said  Geoffrey  Hudson,  "  I  cannot  deny  it. — Nature  will  claim 
her  rights  from  the  best  and  boldest  of  us. — I  thought  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  fiery 
furnace  ;  and  I  waxed  warm  with  apprehension. — But,  I  thank  Heaven,  I  also  thought  of 
•  my  sworn  duty  to  my  royal  mistress  ;  and  was  thereby  obliged  and  enabled  to  resist  all 
temptations  to  make  myself  prematurely  known.  Nevertheless,  the  Duke — if  of  malice, 
may  Heaven  forgive  him — followed  down  into  the  office  himself,  and  urged  the  master- 
cook  very  hard  that  the  pasty  should  be  heated,  were  it  but  for  five  minutes.  But  the 
master-cook,  being  privy  to  the  very  different  intentions  of  my  royal  mistress,  did  most 
manfully  resist  the  order ;  and  I  was  again  reconveyed  in  safety  to  the  royal  table." 

"  And  in  due  time  liberated  from  your  confinement,  I  doubt  not  ?"  said  Peveril. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  that  happy,  and  I  may  say,  glorious  moment,  at  length  arrived,"  continued 
the  dwarf  "  The  upper  crust  was  removed — I  started  up  to  the  sound  of  trumpet  and 
clarion,  like  the  soul  of  a  warrior  when  the  last  summons  shall  sound — or  rather,  (if  that 
simile  be  over  audacious,)  like  a  spell-bound  champion  relieved  from  his  enchanted 
state.  It  was  then  that,  with  my  buckler  on  my  arm,  and  my  trusty  Bilboa  in  my  hand, 
I  executed  a  sort  of  warlike  dance,  in  which  my  skill  and  agility  then  rendered  me 
pre-eminent,  displaying,  at  the  same  time,  my  postures,  both  of  defence  and  offence,  in  a 
manner  so  totally  inimitable,  that  I  was  almost  deafened  with  the  applause  of  all  around 
me,  and  half-drowned  by  the  scented  waters  with  which  the  ladies  of  the  Court  deluged 
me  from  their  casting  bottles.  I  had  amends  of  his  Grace  of  Buckingham  also ;  for  as 
I  tripped  a  hasty  morris  hither  and  thither  upon  the  dining-table,  now  offering  my  blade, 
now  recovering  it,  I  made  a  blow  at  his  nose — a  sort  of  estrama^on — the  dexterity  of 
which  consists  in  coming  mighty  near  to  the  object  you  seem  to  aim  at,  yet  not  attaining 
it.     You  may  have  seen  a  barber  make  such  a  flourish  with  his  razor.     I  promise  you 

"Jeffrey  strait  was  thrown,  when,  faint  and  weak,  'A  heart  brought  up  in  war,  that  ne'er  before 

The  cruel  fowl  assaults  liira  with  his  beak.  Tins  time  could  bow,'  he  said,  '  doth  now  implore 

A  lady  midwife  now  be  there  by  chance  Thou,  that  clcUvt'n'il  hast  so  many,  be 

Espied,  that  came  along  with  him  from  France.  So  kind  of  nature  as  deliver  me.'" 

We  are  not  acquainted  how  far  Jeffrey  resented  this  lampoon.  But  we  are  assured  he  was  a  consequential  personage, 
and  endured  with  little  temper  the  teazing  of  the  domestics  and  courtiers,  and  had  many  squabbles  with  the  King's 
gigantic  porter. 

The  fatal  duel  with  Mr.  Crofts  actually  took  place,  as  mentioned  in  the  text.  It  happened  in  France.  The  poor  dwarf 
had  also  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  a  Turkish  pirate.  He  was,  however,  probably  soon  set  at  liberty,  for  Hudson 
was  a  captain  for  the  King  during  the  civil  war.  In  lt344,  the  dwarf  attended  his  royal  mistress  to  France.  The  Restoration 
recalled  him,  with  other  royalists,  to  England.  But  this  poor  being,  who  received,  it  would  seem,  hard  measure 
both  from  nature  and  fortune,  was  not  doomed  to  close  his  days  in  peace.  Poor  Jeffrey,  upon  some  suspicion  respecting 
the  Popish  Plot,  was  taken  up  in  16S2,  and  confined  in  the  Gate-house  prison,  Westminster,  where  he  ended  his  life  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Jeff'rey  Hudson  has  been  immortalized  by  the  brush  of  Vandyke,  and  his  clothes  are  said  to  be  preserved  as  articles  of 
curiosity  in  Sir  Hans  Sloan's  Museum. 
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Lis  Grace  sprung  back  a  balf-yard  at  least.  He  was  pleased  to  threaten  to  brain  me  with 
a  chicken-bone,  as  he  disdainfully  expressed  it ;  but  the  King  said,  '  George,  you  have 
but  a  Rowland  for  an  Oliver.'  And  so  I  tripped  on,  shewing  a  bold  heedlessness 
of  his  displeasure,  which  few  dared  to  have  done  at  that  time,  albeit  countenanced  to  the 
utmost  like  me  by  the  smiles  of  the  brave  and  the  fair.  But,  well-a-day !  sir,  youth, 
its  fasliions,  its  follies,  its  frolics,  and  all  its  pomp  and  pride,  are  as  idle  and  transitory  as 
the  crackling  of  thorns  under  a  pot." 

"  The  flower  that  is  cast  into  the  oven  were  abetter  simile,"  thought  Peveril.  "  Good 
God,  that  a  man  should  live  to  regret  not  being  young  enough  to  be  still  treated  as  baked 
meat,  and  served  up  in  a  pie  !" 

Ilis  companion,  whose  tongue  had  for  many  days  been  as  closely  imprisoned  as  his 
person,  seemed  resolved  to  indemnify  his  loquacity,  by  continuing  to  indulge  it  on  the 
present  occasion  at  his  companion's  expense.  He  proceeded,  therefore,  in  a  solemn  tone, 
to  moralize  on  the  adventure  which  he  had  narrated. 

"  Young  men  will  no  doubt  think  one  to  be  envied,"  he  said,  "  who  was  thus  enabled 
to  be  the  darling  and  admiration  of  the  Court" — (Julian  internally  stood  self-exculpated 
from  the  suspicion) — "  and  yet  it  is  better  to  possess  fewer  means  of  distinction,  and 
remain  free  from  the  backbiting,  the  slander,  and  the  odium,  which  are  always  the  sliare 
of  Court  favour.  IMen  who  had  no  other  cause,  cast  reflections  upon  me  because  my  size 
varied  somewhat  from  the  common  proportion  ;  and  jests  were  sometimes  unthinkingly 
passed  upon  me  by  those  I  was  bound  to,  wlio  did  not  in  that  case,  peradventure, 
sufiiciently  consider  that  the  wren  is  made  by  tlie  same  hand  which  formed  the  bustard, 
and  that  the  diamond,  thougli  small  in  size,  outvalues  ten  thousand-fold  the  rude  granite. 
Nevertheless,  they  proceeded  in  the  vein  of  humour ;  and  as  I  could  not  in  duty  or 
gratitude  retort  upon  nobles  and  princes,  I  was  compelled  to  cast  about  in  my  mind  how  to 
vindicate  my  honour  towards  those,  who,  being  in  the  same  rank  with  myself,  as  servants 
and  courtiers,  nevertheless  bore  themselves  towards  me  as  if  they  were  of  a  superior 
class  in  the  rank  of  honour,  as  well  as  in  the  accidental  circumstance  of  stature.  And 
as  a  lesson  to  my  own  pride,  and  tliat  of  others,  it  so  liappened,  that  the  pageant  which 
I  have  but  just  narrated — whicli  I  justly  reckon  the  most  honourable  moment  of  my 
life,  excepting  perhaps  my  distinguished  share  in  tlie  battle  of  Kound-way-down — became 
the  cause  of  a  most  tragic  event  in  which  I  acknowledge  the  greatest  misfortune  of  my 
existence." 

The  dwarf  here  paused,  fetched  a  sigh,  big  at  once  with  regret,  and  with  the 
importance  becoming  the  subject  of  a  tragic  history ;  then  proceeded  as  follows  : — 

"  You  would  have  thought  in  your  simplicity,  young  gentleman,  that  the  pretty 
pageant  I  have  mentioned  could  only  liave  been  quoted  to  my  advantage,  as  a  rare 
masking  frolic,  prettily  devised,  and  not  less  deftly  executed ;  and  yet  the  malice  of  the 
courtiers,  who  maligned  and  envied  me,  made  them  strain  their  wit,  and  exhaust  their 
ingenuity,  in  putting  false  and  ridiculous  constructions  upon  it.  In  short,  my  eai's  were 
so  much  offended  with  allusions  to  pies,  puff-paste,  ovens,  and  the  like,  that  I  was 
compelled  to  prohibit  such  subject  of  mirth,  under  penalty  of  my  instant  and  severe 
displeasure.  But  it  happ'd  there  was  then  a  gallant  about  the  Court,  a  man  of  good 
quality,  son  to  a  knight  baronet,  and  in  high  esteem  with  the  best  in  that  sphere,  also  a 
familiar  friend  of  mine  own,  from  whom,  therefore,  I  had  no  reason  to  expect  any  of  that 
species  of  gibing  which  I  had  intimated  my  purpose  to  treat  as  offensive.  Ilowbeit,  it 
pleased  the  Honourable  Mr.  Crofts,  so  was  this  youth  called  and  designed,  one  night,  at 
the  Groom  Porter's,  being  full  of  wine  and  waggery,  to  introduce  this  threadbare  subject, 
and  to  say  something  concerning  a  goosepie,  which  I  could  not  but  consider  as  levelled  at 
me.  Nevertheless,  I  did  but  calmly  and  solidly  pray  him  to  choose  a  different  subject ; 
failing  which,  I  let  him  know  I  should  be  sudden  in  my  resentment.  Notwithstanding,  he 
continued  in  the  same  tone,  and  even  aggravated  the  offence,  by  speaking  of  a  tomtit, 
and  other  unnecessary  and  obnoxious  comparisons;  whereupon  I  was  compelled  to  send 
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him  a  cartel,  and  we  met  accordingly.  Now,  as  I  really  loved  tlie  youth,  it  was  my 
intention  only  to  conect  him  by  a  flesh  wound  or  two  ;  and  I  would  willingly  that  he  had 
named  the  sword  ibr  his  weapon.  Nevertheless,  he  made  pistols  his  election ;  and  being 
on  horseback,  he  produced  by  way  of  his  own  weapon,  a  foolish  engine,  which  children 
are  wont,  in  their  roguery,  to  use  for  spouting  water ;  a — a — in  short  I  forget  the  name." 

"  A  squirt,  doubtless,"  said  Pevcril,  who  began  to  recollect  having  heard  something  of 
this  adventure. 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  dwarf;  "  you  have  indeed  the  name  of  the  little  engine,  of 
which  I  have  had  experience  in  passing  the  yards  at  "Westminster. — Well,  sir,  this  token 
of  slight  regard  compelled  me  to  give  the  gentleman  such  language,  as  soon  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  take  more  serious  arms.  We  fought  on  horseback — breaking 
ground,  and  advancing  by  signal ;  and,  as  I  never  miss  aim,  I  had  the  misadventure  to 
kill  the  Honourable  IMaster  Crofts  at  the  first  shot.  I  would  not  wish  my  worst  foe  the 
pain  which  I  felt,  when  I  saw  him  reel  on  his  saddle,  and  so  fall  down  to  the  earth  ! — 
and,  when  I  perceived  that  the  life  blood  was  pouring  fast,  I  could  not  but  wish  to 
Heaven  that  it  had  been  my  own  instead  of  his.  Thus  fell  youth,  hopes,  and  bravery, 
a  sacrifice  to  a  silly  and  thoughtless  jest  ;  yet,  alas !  wherein  had  I  choice,  seeing  that 
honour  is,  as  it  were,  the  very  breath  in  our  nostrils ;  and  that  in  no  sense  can  we  be 
said  to  live,  if  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  deprived  of  it  ?  " 

Tlie  tone  of  feeling  in  which  the  dwarfish  hero  concluded  his  story,  gave  Julian 
a  better  opinion  of  his  heart,  and  even  of  his  understanding,  than  he  had  been  able  to 
form  of  one  who  gloried  in  having,  upon  a  grand  occasion,  formed  the  contents  of 
a  pasty.  He  w.-.s  indeed  enabled  to  conjecture  that  the  little  champion  was  seduced  into 
such  exhibitions,  by  the  necessity  attached  to  his  condition,  by  his  own  vanity,  and  by 
the  flattery  bestowed  on  him  by  those  who  sought  pleasure  in  practical  jokes.  The  fate 
of  the  unlucky  Blaster  Crofts,  however,  as  well  as  various  exploits  of  this  diminutive 
person  during  the  Civil  Wars,  in  which  he  actually,  and  with  great  gallantry,  commanded 
a  troop  of  horse,  rendered  most  men  cautious  of  openly  rallying  him  ;  which  was  indeed 
the  less  necessary,  as,  when  left  alone,  he  seldom  failed  voluntarily  to  shew  himself  on 
the  ludicrous  side. 

At  one  hour  after  noon,  the  turnkey,  true  to  his  word,  supplied  the  prisoners  with 
a  very  tolerable  dinner  and  a  flask  of  well-flavoured,  though  light  claret ;  which  the  old 
man,  who  was  something  of  a  bon-vivant,  regretted  to  observe,  was  nearly  as  diminutive 
as  himself.  The  evening  also  passed  away,  but  not  without  continued  symptoms  of 
garrulity  on  the  part  of  Geoffrey  Hudson. 

It  is  true  these  were  of  a  graver  character  than  he  had  hitherto  exhibited,  for  when 
the  flask  was  empty,  he  repeated  a  long  Latin  prayer.  But  the  religious  act  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged,  only  gave  his  discourse  a  more  serious  turn  than  belonged  to  his 
former  themes,  of  war,  lady's  love,  and  courtly  splendour. 

The  little  Knight  harangued,  at  first  on  polemical  points  of  divinity,  and  diverged 
from  this  thorny  path,  into  the  neighbouring  and  twilight  walk  of  mysticism.  He 
talked  of  secret  warnings— of  the  predictions  of  sad-eyed  prophets — of  the  visits  of 
monitory  spirits,  and  the  Rosicrucian  secrets  of  the  Cabala ;  all  which  topics  he  treated 
of  with  such  apparent  conviction,  nay,  with  so  many  appeals  to  personal  experience, 
that  one  would  have  supposed  him  a  member  of  the  fraternity  of  gnomes,  or  fairies, 
whom  he  resembled  so  much  in  point  of  size. 

In  short,  he  persevered  for  a  stricken  hour  in  such  a  torrent  of  unnecessary  tattle,  as 
determined  Peveril,  at  all  events,  to  endeavour  to  procure  a  separate  lodging.  Having 
repeated  his  evening  prayers  in  Latin,  as  formerly,  (for  the  old  gentleman  was  a  Catholic, 
which  was  the  sole  cause  of  his  falling  under  suspicion,)  he  set  off  on  a  new  score,  as 
they  were  undressing,  and  continued  to  prattle  until  he  had  fairly  talked  both  himself 
and  his  comjianion  to  sleep. 


Of  air}-  tongues  that  syllable 


5|i^»rty3l^»>ULIA.N  had  fallen  asleep,  with  his  brain  rather  filled  witli  his  own  sad 
-"-■^'-*l%:>j'  reflections,  than  with  the  mystical  lore  of  the  little  Knight ;  and  yet  it  seemed 
K^t  as  if  in  his  visions  the  latter  had  heen  more  present  to  his  mind  than  the 
m~iii  former. 

lie  dreamed  of  gliding  spirits,  gibbering  phantoms,  bloody  hands,  which,  dimly  seen 
by  twilight,  seemed  to  beckon  him  forward  like  errant-knight  on  sad  adventure  bound. 
More  than  once  he  started  from  bis  sleep,  so  lively  was  the  influence  of  these  visions  on 
his  imagination  ;  and  he  always  awaked  under  the  impression  that  some  one  stood  by  his 
bedside.  The  chiUness  of  liis  ankles,  the  weight  and  clatter  of  the  fetters,  as  he  turned 
himself  on  his  pallet,  reminded  him  on  these  occasions  where  he  was,  and  under  what 
circumstances.  Tiie  extremity  to  which  he  saw  all  that  was  dear  to  him  at  present 
reduced,  struck  a  deeper  cold  on  his  heart  than  the  iron  upon  his  limbs ;  nor  could  he 
compose  himself  again  to  rest  without  a  mental  prayer  to  Heaven  for  protection.  But 
when  he  had  been  for  a  third  time  awakened  from  repose  by  these  thick-stirring  fancies, 
his  distress  of  mind  vented  itself  in  speech,  and  he  was  unable  to  suppress  the  almost 
despairing  ejaculation,  "  God  have  mercy  upon  us !" 

"  Amen !"  answered  a  voice  as  sweet  and  "  soft  as  honey  dew,"  which  sounded  as  if 
the  words  were  spoken  close  by  his  bedside. 

The  natural  inference  was,  that  Geotfrey  Hudson,  his  companion  in  calamity,  had 
echoed  the  prayer  which  was  so  proper  to  the  situation  of  both.  But  the  tone  of  voice 
was  so  difi'erent  from  the  harsh  and  dissonant   sounds  of  the  dwarf's  enunciation,  that 
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Peveril  was  impressed  with  the  certainty  it  could  not  proceed  from  Ilinlson.  He  was 
struck  with  involuntary  terror,  for  which  he  could  give  no  sufficient  reason  ;  and  it  was 
not  without  an  effort  that  he  was  able  to  utter  the  question,  "  Sir  (Jeoffrey,  did  you 
speak  ?  " 

No  answer  was  returned.  He  repeated  the  question  louder ;  and  the  same  silver- 
toned  voice,  which  had  formerly  said  "  Amen "  to  his  prayers,  answered  to  his  intcr- 
rogator}%  "  Your  companion  will  not  awake  while  I  am  here." 

"And  who  are  you? — What  seek  you? — How  came  you  into  tiiis  place?"  said 
Peveril,  huddling,  eagerly,  question  upon  question. 

"  I  am  a  wretched  being,  but  one  who  loves  you  well — I  come  for  your  good. — 
Concern  yourself  no  farther." 

It  now  rushed  on  elulian's  mind,  that  he  had  heard  of  persons  possessed  of  the  won- 
derful talent  of  counterfeiting  sounds  to  such  accuracy,  that  they  could  impose  on  their 
heroes  the  belief,  that  they  proceeded  from  a  point  of  the  apartment  entirely  opposite  to 
that  which  the  real  speaker  occupied.  Persuaded  that  he  had  now  gained  the  depth 
of  the  mystery,  he  replied,  "  Tliis  trifling.  Sir  Geoffrey,  is  unseasonable.  Say  what 
you  have  to  say  in  your  own  voice  and  manner.  These  apish  pleasantries  do  not 
become  midnight  in  a  Newgate  dungeon." 

"  But  the  being  who  speaks  with  you,"  answered  the  voice,  "  is  fitted  for  the  darkest 
hour,  and  the  most  melancholy  haunts." 

Impatient  of  suspense,  and  determined  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  Julian  jumped  at 
once  from  his  pallet,  hoping  to  secure  the  speaker,  whose  voice  indicated  he  was  so 
near.     But  he  altogether  failed  in  his  attempt,  and  grasped  nothing  save  thin  air. 

For  a  turn  or  two,  Peveril  shuffled  at  random  about  the  room,  with  his  arms  extended ; 
and  then  at  last  recollected,  that  with  the  impediment  of  his  shackles,  and  the  noise 
which  necessarily  accompanied  his  motions,  and  announced  where  he  was,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  lay  hands  on  any  one  who  might  be  disposed  to  keep  out  of  his 
reach.  He  therefore  endeavoured  to  return  to  his  bed;  but,  in  groping  for  his  way, 
lighted  first  on  that  of  his  fellow-prisoner.  Tiie  little  captive  slept  deep  and  heavy,  as 
was  evinced  from  his  breathing ;  and  upon  listening  a  moment,  Julian  became  again 
certain,  either  that  his  companion  was  the  most  artful  of  ventriloquists  and  of  dissemblers, 
or  that  there  was  actually  within  the  precincts  of  that  guarded  chamber,  some  third 
being,  whose  very  presence  there  seemed  to  intimate  that  it  belonged  not  to  the  ordinary 
line  of  humanity. 

Julian  was  no  ready  believer  in  the  supernatural ;  but  that  age  was  very  far  from 
being  so  incredulous  concerning  ghostly  occurrences  as  our  own  ;  and  it  was  no  way 
derogatory  to  his  good  sense,  that  he  shared  the  prejudices  of  his  time.  His  hair  began 
to  bristle,  and  the  moisture  to  stand  on  his  brow,  as  he  called  on  his  companion  to  awake, 
for  Heaven's  sake. 

The  dwarf  answered — but  he  spoke  without  awaking. — "  The  day  may  dawn  and  be 
d — d.  Tell  the  master  of  the  hoi-se  I  will  not  go  to  the  hunting,  unless  I  have  the  little 
black  jennet." 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Julian,  "  there  is  some  one  in  the  apartment.  Have  you  not 
a  tinder-box  to  strike  a  light  ?  " 

"  I  care  not  how  slight  my  horse  be,"  replied  the  slumberer,  pursuing  his  own  train  of 
ideas,  wliich,  doubtless,  carried  him  back  to  the  green  woods  of  Windsor,  and  the  royal 
deer-hunts  which  he  had  witnessed  there.  "  I  am  not  overweight. — I  will  not  ride  that 
great  Holstein  brute,  that  I  must  climb  up  to  by  a  ladder,  and  then  sit  on  his  back  like 
a  pin-cushion  on  an  elephant." 

Julian  at  length  put  his  hand  to  the  sleeper's  shoulder,  and  shook  him,  so  as  to  awake 
him  from  his  dream  ;  when,  after  two  or  three  snorts  and  groans,  the  dwarf  asked 
peevishly,  what  the  devil  ailed  him? 

Vol.  VII.  K  s 
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"The  devil  himself,  for  what  I  know,"  said  Peveril,  "  is  at  tliis  very  moment  in  tlif 
room  here  beside  us." 

The  dwarf  on  this  information  stai'ted  up,  crossed  himself,  and  began  to  hammer 
a  flint  and  steel  with  all  despatch,  until  he  had  lighted  a  little  piece  of  candle,  which  he 
said  was  consecrated  to  Saint  Bridget,  and  as  powerful  as  the  herb  called _/'«(;«  (te/Honuw, 
or  the  liver  of  the  fish  burnt  by  Tobit  in  the  house  of  Raguel,  for  chasing  all  goblins, 
and  evil  or  dubious  spirits,  from  the  place  of  its  radiance ;  "  if,  indeed,"  as  the  dwarf 
carefully  guarded  his  proposition,  "  they  existed  any  where,  save  in  the  imagination  of 
his  fellow-prisoner." 

Accordingly,  the  apartment  was  no  sooner  enlightened  by  this  holy  candle's  end,  than 
Julian  began  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  his  own  ears ;  for  not  only  was  there  no  one  in 
the  room  save  Sir  Geoffrey  Hudson  and  himself,  but  all  the  fiistcnings  of  the  door  were 
so  secure,  that  it  seemed  impossible  that  thej'  could  have  been  opened  and  again  fi.xed, 
without  a  great  deal  of  noise,  which,  on  the  last  occasion  at  least,  could  not  possibly 
have  escaped  his  ears,  seeing  that  he  must  have  been  on  his  feet,  and  employed  in 
searching  the  chamber,  when  tlie  unknown,  if  an  cartlily  being,  was  in  the  act  of 
retreating  from  it. 

•Julian  gazed  for  a  moment  with  great  earnestness,  and  no  little  perplexity,  first  on  the 
bolted  door,  tlicn  on  the  grated  window  ;  and  began  to  accuse  his  own  imagination  of 
having  played  him  an  unpleasant  trick.  He  answered  little  to  the  questions  of  Hudson, 
and,  returning  to  his  bed,  heard,  in  silence,  a  long  studied  oration  on  the  merits  of 
Saint  Bridget,  which  comprehended  the  greater  part  of  her  long-winded  legend,  and 
concluded  witli  the  assurance,  that,  from  all  accounts  preserved  of  lier,  that  holy  saint 
was  the  least  of  all  possible  women,  except  those  of  the  pigmy  kind. 

By  the  time  the  dwarf  had  ceased  to  speak,  Julian's  desire  of  sleep  had  returned ; 
and  after  a  few  glances  around  the  apartment,  which  was  still  illuminated  by  the  expiring 
beams  of  the  holy  taper,  his  eyes  were  again  closed  in  forgetfulness,  and  his  repose  was 
not  again  disturbed  in  the  course  of  that  night. 

Morning  dawns  on  Newgate,  as  well  as  on  the  freest  mountain-turf  which  Welshman 
or  wild-goat  ever  trode  ;  but  in  so  different  a  fashion,  that  the  very  beams  of  heaven's 
precious  sun,  when  they  penetrate  into  the  recesses  of  the  prison-house,  have  the  air  of 
being  committed  to  jail.  Still,  with  the  light  of  day  around  him,  Peveril  easily  persuaded 
himself  of  the  vanity  of  his  preceding  night's  visions ;  and  smiled  when  he  reflected  that 
fancies,  similar  to  those  to  which  his  ear  was  often  exposed  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  had  been 
able  to  arrange  themselves  in  a  manner  so  impressive,  when  be  heard  them  from  the 
mouth  of  so  singular  a  character  as  Hudson,  and  in  the  solitude  of  a  prison. 

Before  Julian  had  awaked,  the  dwarf  had  already  quitted  his  bed,  and  was  seated  in 
the  chimney  corner  of  the  apartment,  where,  witli  his  own  hands,  he  had  arranged 
a  morsel  of  fire,  partly  attending  to  the  simmering  of  a  small  pot,  which  he  had  placed 
on  the  flame,  partly  occupied  with  a  huge  folio  volume  which  lay  on  the  table  before 
him,  and  seemed  well-nigh  as  tall  and  bulky  as  himself.  He  was  wrapped  up  in  the 
dusky  crimson  cloak  already  mentioned,  which  served  liim  for  a  morning-gown,  as  well 
as  a  mantle  against  the  cold,  and  w-hich  corresponded  with  a  large  montero-cap,  that 
enveloped  his  head.  The  singularity  of  his  features,  and  of  the  eyes,  armed  with 
spectacles,  which  were  now  cast  on  tlie  subject  of  his  studies,  now  directed  towards  his 
little  caldron,  would  have  tempted  Rembrandt  to  exhibit  liim  on  canvass,  either  in  the 
character  of  an  alchymist,  or  of  a  necromancer,  engaged  in  some  strange  experiment, 
under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  iiuge  manuals  which  treat  of  the  theory  of  these 
mystic  arts. 

The  attention  of  tiie  dwarf  was  bent,  however,  upon  a  more  domestic  object.  He 
was  only  preparing  soup,  of  no  unsavoury  quality,  for  breakfast,  which  he  invited 
Peveril  to  partake  witli  him.     "  I  am  an  olil  soldier,"  he  said,  "  and,  I  must  add,  an  old 
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prisoner ;  and  understand  how  to  shift  for  myself  better  tlian  you  can  do,  young  man. — 
Confusion  to  the  scoundrel  Clink,  he  has  put  the  spice-bos  out  of  my  reach  ! — Will  you 
hand  it  me  from  the  mantelpiece  ? — I  will  teach  you,  as  the  French  have  \t,J'aire  la  cuixinu; 
and  then,  if  you  please,  we  will  divide,  like  brethren,  the  labours  of  our  prison  house." 

Julian  readily  assented  to  the  little  man's  friendly  proposal,  without  interposing  any 
doubt  as  to  his  continuing  an  inmate  of  the  same  cell.  Truth  is,  that  although,  upon 
the  whole,  he  was  inclined  to  regard  the  whispering  voice  of  the  preceding  evening  as 
the  impression  of  his  own  excited  fancy,  he  felt,  nevertheless,  curiosity  to  see  how 
a  second  night  was  to  pass  over  in  the  same  cell ;  and  the  tone  of  the  invisible  intruder, 
which  at  midnight  had  been  heard  by  him  with  terror,  now  excited,  on  recollection,  a 
gentle  and  not  unpleasing  species  of  agitation — the  combined  effect  of  awe,  and  of 
awakened  curiosity. 


Days  of  captivity  have  little  to  mark  them  as  they  glide  away.  That  which  followed 
the  night  which  we  have  described,  afforded  no  circumstance  of  note.  The  dwarf 
imparted  to  his  youthful  companion  a  volume  similar  to  that  which  formed  his  own 
studies,  and  which  proved  to  be  a  tome  of  one  of  Scuderi's  now  forgotten  romances,  of 
which  Geoffrey  Hudson  was  a  great  admirer,  and  which  were  then  very  fashionable  both 
at  the  French  and  English  Courts ;  although  they  contrive  to  unite  in  their  immense 
folios  all  the  improbabilities  and  absurdities  of  the  old  romances  of  chivalry,  without  that 
tone  of  imagination  which  pervades  them,  and  all  the  metaphysical  absurdities  which 
Cowley  and  the  poets  of  the  age  had  heaped  upon  the  passion  of  love,  like  so  many  load 
of  small-coal  upon  a  slender  fire,  which  it  smothers  instead  of  aiding. 

But  Julian  had  no  alternative,  saving  only  to  muse  over  the  sorrows  of  Artamenes 
and  Maudane,  or  on  the  complicated  distresses  of  his  own  situation  ;  and  in  these 
disagreeable  divertisements,  the  morning  crept  through  as  it  could. 

Noon  first,  and  thereafter  nightfall,  were  successively  marked  by  a  brief  visit  from 
their  stern  turnkey,  who,  with  noiseless  step  and  sullen  demeanour,  did  in  silence  the 
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necessary  offices  about  the  meals  of  the  prisoners,  exchanging  with  them  as  few  words  as 
an  official  in  the  Spanish  Inquisition  might  have  permitted  himself  upon  a  similar  occa- 
sion. '\^'ith  the  same  taciturn  gravity,  very  different  from  the  laughing  humour  into 
which  he  had  been  surprised  on  a  former  occasion,  he  struck  their  fetters  with  a  small 
hammer,  to  ascertain,  by  tlie  sound  thus  produced,  whether  they  had  been  tampered 
with  by  file  or  otherwise.  He  next  mounted  on  a  table,  to  make  the  same  experiment 
on  the  window-grating. 

Julian's  heart  throbbed ;  for  might  not  one  of  those,  grates  have  been  so  tampered 
with  as  to  give  entrance  to  the  nocturnal  visitant  ?  But  they  returned  to  the  experienced 
ear  of  Master  Clink,  when  he  struck  them  in  turn  with  the  hammer,  a  clear  and  ringing 
sound,  which  assured  him  of  their  security. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  get  in  through  these  defences,"  said  Julian, 
giving  vent  in  words  to  his  own  feelings. 

"  Few  wish  that,"  answered  the  surly  groom,  misconstruing  what  was  passing  in 
Peveril's  mind ;  "  and  let  me  tell  you,  master,  folks  will  find  it  quite  as  difficult  to  get 
out."     He  retired,  and  night  came  on. 

The  dwarf,  who  took  upon  himself  for  the  day  the  whole  duties  of  tlie  apartment, 
trundled  about  the  room,  making  a  most  important  clutter  as  he  extinguished  their  fire, 
and  put  aside  various  matters  which  had  been  in  use  in  the  course  of  the  day,  talking  to 
himself  all  the  while  in  a  tone  of  no  little  consequence,  occasionally  grounded  on  the 
dexterity  with  which  an  old  soldier  could  turn  his  hand  to  every  thing  ;  and  at  other 
times,  on  the  wonder  that  a  courtier  of  the  first  rank  should  condescend  to  turn  his  hand 
to  any  thing.  Then  came  the  repetition  of  his  accustomed  prayers  ;  but  his  disposition 
to  converse  did  not,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  revive  after  his  devotions.  On  the 
contrary,  long  before  Julian  had  closed  an  eye,  the  heavy  breathing  from  Sir  Geoffrey 
Hudson's  pallet  declared  that  the  dwarf  was  already  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 

Amid  the  total  darkness  of  the  apartment,  and  with  a  longing  desire,  and  at  the  same 
time  no  small  fear,  for  the  recurrence  of  the  mysterious  address  of  the  preceding 
evening,  Julian  lay  long  awake  without  his  thoughts  receiving  any  interruption  save 
when  the  clock  told  the  passing  hour  from  the  neighbouring  steeple  of  St.  Sepulchre. 
At  length  he  sunk  into  slumber;  but  had  not  slept,  to  his  judgment,  above  an  hour, 
when  he  was  roused  by  the  sound  which  his  waking  ear  had  so  long  expected  in  vain. 

"  Can  you  sleep  ? — AVill  you  sleep  ? — Dare  you  sleep  ?"  were  the  questions  impressed 
on  his  ear,  in  the  same  clear,  soft,  and  melodious  voice,  which  had  addressed  him  on  the 
preceding  night. 

"Who  is  it  asks  me  the  question?"  answered  Julian.  "  But  be  the  questioner  good 
or  evil,  I  reply  that  I  am  a  guiltless  prisoner  ;  and  that  innocence  may  wish  and  dare  to 
sleep  soundly." 

"  Ask  no  questions  of  me,"  said  the  voice  ;  "  neither  attempt  to  discover  who  speaks  to 
you  ;  and  be  assured  that  folly  alone  can  sleep,  with  fraud  around  and  danger  before  him." 

"  Can  you,  who  tell  me  of  dangers,  counsel  me  how  to  combat  or  how  to  avoid  them  ?" 
said  Julian. 

"  My  power  is  limited,"  said  the  voice  ;  "  yet  something  I  can  do,  as  the  glow-worm 
can  shew  a  precipice.     But  you  must  confide  in  me." 

"  Confidence  must  beget  confidence,"  answered  Julian.  "  I  cannot  repose  trust  in  I 
know  not  what  or  whom." 

"  Speak  not  so  loud,"  replied  the  voice,  sinking  almost  into  a  whisper. 

"  Last  night  you  said  my  companion  would  not  awake,"  said  Julian. 

"  To-night  I  warrant  not  that  he  shall  sleep,"  said  the  voice.  And  as  it  spoke,  the 
hoarse,  snatching,  discordant  tones  of  the  dwarf  were  heard,  demanding  of  Julian  why 
he  talked  in  his  sleep — wherefore  he  did  not  rest  himself,  and  let  other  people  rest— and, 
finally,  whether  his  visions  of  last  night  were  returned  upon  him  again  ? 
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"  Say  yes,"  said  the  voice,  in  a  whisper,  so  low,  yet  so  distinct,  that  Julian  almost 
doubted  whether  it  was  not  an  echo  of  his  own  thought, — "  Say  but  yes — and  I  part  to 
return  no  more !" 

In  desperate  circumstances  men  look  to  stran<;e  and  unusual  remedies  ;  and  although 
unable  to  calculate  the  chances  of  advantage  which  this  singular  communication  opened 
to  liini,  Julian  did  not  feel  inclined  to  let  them  at  once  escape  from  him.  lie  answered 
the  dwarf,  that  he  had  been  troubled  by  an  alarming  dream. 

"  I  could  have  sworn  it,  from  the  sound  of  your  voice,"  said  Hudson.  "  It  is  strange, 
now,  that  you  overgrown  men  never  possess  the  extreme  firmness  of  nerves  proper  to 
us  who  are  cast  in  a  more  compact  mould.  My  own  voice  retains  its  masculine  sounds 
on  all  occasions.  Dr.  Cockerel  was  of  opinion,  that  there  was  tlie  same  allowance  of 
nerve  and  sinew  to  men  of  every  size,  and  that  nature  spun  the  stock  out  thinner 
or  stronger,  according  to  the  extent  of  surface  which  they  were  to  cover.  Hence,  the 
least  creatures  are  oftentimes  the  strongest.  Place  a  beetle  under  a  tall  candlestick,  and 
the  insect  will  move  it  by  its  efforts  to  get  out ;  which  is,  in  point  of  comparative 
strength,  as  if  one  of  us  should  shake  his  Majesty's  prison  of  Newgate  by  similar 
struggles.  Cats  also,  and  weasels,  are  creatures  of  greater  exertion  or  endurance  than 
dogs  or  slieep.  And  in  general,  you  may  remark,  that  little  men  dance  better,  and  are 
more  unwearied  under  exertion  of  every  kind,  than  those  to  whom  their  own  weight 
must  necessarily  be  burdensome.  I  respect  you,  Jlaster  Peveril,  because  I  am  told  you 
have  killed  one  of  those  gigantic  fellows,  who  go  about  swaggering  as  if  their  souls  were 
taller  than  ours,  because  their  noses  are  nearer  to  the  clouds  by  a  cubit  or  two.  But  do 
not  value  yourself  on  this,  as  any  thing  very  unusual.  I  would  have  you  to  know  it 
hath  been  always  thus  ;  and  that,  in  the  history  of  all  ages,  the  clean,  tight,  dapper  little 
fellow,  hath  proved  an  overmatch  for  his  bulky  antagonist.  I  need  only  instance,  out  of 
Holy  Writ,  the  celebrated  downfall  of  Goliali,  and  of  another  lubbard,  who  had  more 
fingers  to  his  hand,  and  more  inches  to  his  stature,  than  ought  to  belong  to  an  honest 
man,  and  who  was  slain  by  a  nephew  of  good  King  David ;  and  of  many  others  wliom  I 
do  not  remember ;  nevertheless,  they  were  all  Philistines  of  gigantic  stature.  In  the 
classics,  also,  you  have  Tydeus,  and  other  tight,  compact  heroes,  whose  diminutive 
bodies  were  the  abode  of  large  minds.  And  indeed  you  may  observe,  in  sacred  as  well 
as  profane  history,  that  your  giants  are  ever  lieretics  and  blasphemers,  robbers  and 
oppressors,  outragers  of  the  female  sex,  and  scoffers  at  regular  authority.  Such  were 
Gog  and  Magog,  whom  our  authentic  chronicles  vouch  to  have  been  slain  near  to 
Plymouth,  by  the  good  little  Knight  Coriueus,  who  gave  name  to  Cornwall.  Aseaparte 
also  was  subdued  by  Bevis,  and  Colbrand  by  Guy,  as  Southampton  and  Warwick  can 
testify.  Like  unto  these  was  the  giant  Hoel,  slain  in  Bretagne  by  King  Arthur.  And  if 
Ryence,  King  of  North  Wales,  wlio  was  done  to  death  by  the  same  worthy  champion  of 
Christendom,  be  not  actually  termed  a  giant,  it  is  plain  he  was  little  better,  since  he 
required  twenty-four  King's  beards,  which  were  then  worn  full  and  long,  to  fur  his 
gown  ;  whereby,  computing  each  beard  at  eigliteen  inches,  (and  you  cannot  allow  less  for 
a  beard-royal,)  and  supposing  only  the  front  of  the  gown  trimmed  therewith,  as  we  use 
ermine  ;  and  that  the  back  was  mounted  and  lined,  instead  of  cat-skins  and  squirrels'  fur, 
with  the  beards  of  earls  and  dukes,  and  other  inferior  dignitaries — may  amount  to — But 
I  will  work  the  question  to-morrow." 

Nothing  is  more  soporific  to  any  (save  a  philosopher  or  moneyed  man)  than  the 
operation  of  figures  ;  and  when  in  bed,  the  effect  is  irresistible.  Sir  Geoffrey  fell  asleep 
in  the  act  of  calculating  King  Ryence's  height,  from  the  supposed  length  of  his  mantle. 
Indeed,  had  he  not  stumbled  on  this  abstruse  subject  of  calculation,  thei-e  is  no  guessing 
how  long  he  might  have  held  forth  upon  the  superiority  of  men  of  little  stature,  which  was 
so  great  a  favourite  with  him,  that,  numerous  as  such  narratives  are,  the  dwarf  had  collected 
almost  all  the  instances  of  their  victories  over  giants,  wliich  history  or  romance  afforded. 
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No  sooner  had  unequivocal  signs  of  the  dwarPs  sound  slumbers  reached  Julian's  ears, 
than  he  began  again  to  listen  eagerly  for  the  renewal  of  that  mysterious  communication 
wiiich  was  at  once  interesting  and  awful.  Even  whilst  Hudson  was  speaking,  he  had, 
instead  of  bestowing  his  attention  upon  his  eulogy  on  persons  of  low  stature,  kept  his 
ears  on  watchful  guard  to  mark,  if  possible,  the  lightest  sounds  of  any  sort  which  might 
occur  in  the  apartment ;  so  that  he  thought  it  scarce  possible  that  even  a  fly  slioidd  Iiave 
left  it  without  its  motion  being  overheard.  If,  therefox'e,  his  invisible  monitor  was 
indeed  a  creature  of  this  world — an  opinion  which  Julian's  sound  sense  rendered  him 
unwilling  to  renounce — that  being  could  not  have  left  the  apartment ;  and  he  waited 
impatiently  for  a  renewal  of  their  communication.  He  was  disappointed ;  not  the 
slightest  sound  reached  his  ear ;  and  the  nocturnal  visiter,  if  still  in  the  room,  appeared 
determined  on  silence. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Peveril  coughed,  hemmed,  and  gave  other  symptoms  of  being 
awake;  at  length,  such  became  his  impatience,  that  he  resolved,  at  any  risk,  to  speak 
first,  in  hopes  of  renewing  the  communication  betwixt  them.  "  "Whoever  thou  art,"  he 
said,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  a  waking  person,  but  not  so  high  as  to  disturb 
his  sleeping  companion — "  Whoever,  or  whatever  thou  art,  that  hast  shewn  some  interest 
in  the  fate  of  such  a  castaway  as  Julian  Peveril,  speak  once  more,  I  conjure  thee;  and 
be  your  communication  for  good  or  evil,  believe  me,  I  am  equally  prepared  to  abide  the 
issue." 

No  answ.er  of  any  kind  was  returned  to  this  invocation ;  nor  did  the  least  sound 
intimate  the  presence  of  the  being  to  whom  it  was  so  solemnly  addressed. 

"  I  speak  in  vain,"  said  Julian  ;  "  and  perhaps  I  am  but  invoking  that  which  is 
insensible  of  human  feeling,  or  which  takes  a  malign  pleasure  in  human  suffering." 

There  was  a  gentle  and  half-broken  sigh  from  a  corner  of  the  apartment,  which, 
answering  to  tliis  exclamation,  seemed  to  contradict  the  imputation  which  it  conveyed. 

Julian,  naturally  courageous,  and  familiarized  by  this  time  to  his  situation,  raised 
himself  in  bed,  and  stretched  out  his  arm,  to  repeat  his  adjuration,  wlien  the  voice,  as 
if  alarmed  at  his  action  and  energy,  w^hispered,  in  a  tone  more  hurried  than  that  which 
it  had  hitherto  used,  "  Be  still — move  not — or  I  am  mute  for  ever  !" 

"  It  is  then  a  mortal  being  who  is  present  with  me,"  was  the  natural  inference  of 
Julian,  "and  one  who  is  probably  afraid  of  being  detected;  I  have  then  some  power 
over  my  visiter,  though  I  must  be  cautious  how  I  use  it. — If  j'our  intents  are  friendly," 
he  proceeded,  "  there  was  never  a  time  in  which  I  lacked  friends  more,  or  would  be 
more  grateful  for  kindness.  The  fate  of  all  who  are  dear  to  me  is  weighed  in  the 
balance,  and  witli  worlds  w^ould  I  buy  the  tidings  of  their  safety." 

"  I  have  said  my  power  is  limited,"  replied  the  voice.  "  You  I  may  be  able  to 
preserve — the  fate  of  your  fri(.'nds  is  beyond  my  control." 

"  Let  me  at  least  know  it,"  said  Julian;  "and,  be  it  as  it  ma}',  I  will  not  shun  to 
share  it." 

"  For  whom  would  you  inquire?"  said  the  soft,  sweet,  voice,  not  without  a  trcmulous- 
ness  of  accent,  as  if  the  question  was  put  with  diffident  reluctance. 

"  My  parents,"  said  Julian,  after  a  moment's  hesitation;  "how  fare  tliey? — Wliat 
will  be  their  fate?" 

"  Tliey  fare  as  the  foi't  under  which  the  enemy  has  dug  a  deadly  mine.  The  work 
may  have  cost  the  labour  of  years,  such  were  the  impediments  to  the  engineers ;  but 
Time  brings  opportunity  upon  its  wings." 

"  And  what  will  be  the  event?"  said  Peveril. 

"  Can  I  read  the  future,"  answered  the  voice,  "  save  by  comparison  with  the  past  ? — 
"Who  has  been  hunted  on  these  stern  and  unmitigable  accusations,  but  has  been  at  last 
brouglit  to  bay?  Did  high  and  noble  birth,  honoured  age,  and  approved  benevolence, 
save  the  unfortunate  Lord  Stafford  ?     Did  learning,  capacity  of  intrigue,  or  high  Court 
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favour,  redeem  Coleman,  although  the  confidential  servant  of  the  heir  presumptive  of 
the  Crown  of  England? — Did  subtilty  and  genius,  and  the  exertions  of  a  numerous 
sect,  save  Fenwicke,  or  AVhitbread,  or  any  other  of  the  accused  priests? — Were  Groves, 
Pickering,  or  the  other  humble  wretches  who  have  suffered,  safe  in  their  obscurity? 
There  is  no  condition  in  life,  no  degree  of  talent,  no  form  of  principle,  which  affords 
protection  against  an  accusation,  which  levels  conditions,  confounds  characters,  renders 
men's  virtues  their  sins,  and  rates  them  as  dangerous  in  proportion  as  they  have  influence, 
though  attained  in  the  noblest  manner,  and  used  for  the  best  purposes.  Call  such  a  one 
bvit  an  accessory  to  the  Plot — let  him  be  moutlied  in  the  evidence  of  Oates  or  Dugdale — 
and  the  blindest  shall  foresee  the  issue  of  their  trial." 

"  Prophet  of  Evil!"  said  Julian,  "my  ftither  has  a  shield  invulnerable  to  protect  liim. 
lie  is  innocent." 

"  Let  him  plead  his  innocence  at  the  bar  of  Heaven,"  said  the  voice  ;  "  it  will  serve 
him  little  where  Scroggs  presides." 

"  Still  I  fearnot,"  said  Julian,  counterfeiting  more  confidence  than  he  really  possessed ; 
"  my  father's  cause  will  be  pleaded  before  twelve  Englishmen." 

"  Better  before  twelve  wild  beasts,"  answered  the  Invisible,  "than  before  Englishmen, 
influenced  Avith  party  prejudice,  passion,  and  the  epidemic  terror  of  an  imaginary  danger. 
They  are  bold  in  guilt  in  proportion  to  the  number  amongst  whom  the  crime  is  divided." 

"  Ill-omened  speaker,"  said  Julian,  "  thine  is  indeed  a  voice  fitted  only  to  sound  with 
the  midnight  bell,  and  the  screech-owl.  Yet  speak  again.  Tell  me,  if  thou  canst" — ■ 
(he  would  have  said  of  Alice  Bridgenortli,  but  the  word  would  not  leave  his  t6ngue) — 
"  Tell  me,"  he  said,  "if  the  noble  house  of  Derby " 

"  Let  them  keep  their  rock  like  the  sea-fowl  in  the  tempest;  and  it  may  so  fall  out," 
answered  the  voice,  "  that  their  rock  may  be  a  safe  refuge.  But  there  is  blood  on  their 
ermine;  and  revenge  has  dogged  them  for  many  a  year,  like  a  blood-hound  that  hath 
been  distanced  in  the  morning  chase,  but  may  yet  grapple  the  quarry  ere  the  sun  shall 
set.  At  present,  however,  they  are  safe. — Am  I  now  to  speak  farther  on  your  own 
affairs,  which  involve  little  short  of  your  life  and  honour?  or  are  there  yet  any  whose 
interests  you  prefer  to  your  own?" 

"  There  is,"  said  Julian,  "  one,  from  whom  I  was  violently  parted  yesterday;  if  I  knew 
but  of  her  safety,  I  were  little  anxious  for  my  own."' 

"  One!"  returned  the  voice,  "only  one  from  whom  you  were  parted  yesterday?" 

"  But  in  parting  from  whom,"  said  Julian,  "  I  felt  separated  from  all  happiness  which 
the  world  can  give  me." 

"  You  mean  Alice  Bridgenorth,"  said  the  Invisible,  with  some  bitterness  of  accent; 
"  but  her  you  will  never  see  more.  Your  own  life  and  hers  depend  on  your  forgetting 
each  other." 

"  I  cannot  purchase  my  own  life  at  that  price,"  replied  Julian. 

"  Then  die  in  your  obstinacy,"  returned  the  Invisible;  nor  to  all  the  entreaties  which 
he  used  was  he  able  to  obtain  another  word  in  the  course  of  that  remarkable  night. 
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but  full  of  pride 


Ij'^^sSS'^SHE  blood  of  Julian  Peveril  was  so  much  fevered  by  the  state  in  which  his 
v'dJ  l^fii'.^l  invisible  visiter  left  him,  that  he  was  unable,  for  a  length  of  time,  to  find 
\^'Ufe'^^r  '■^P''®^'  Hs  swore  to  himself,  that  he  would  discover  and  expose  the  nocturnal 
'^'fe^.'S-iard  jg„^Qn  which  stole  on  his  hours  of  rest,  only  to  add  gall  to  bitterness,  and 
to  pour  poison  into  those  wounds  which  already  smarted  so  severely.  There  was  nothing 
which  his  power  extended  to,  that,  in  his  rage,  he  did  not  threaten.  lie  proposed 
a  closer  and  a  more  rigorous  survey  of  his  cell,  so  that  he  might  discover  the  mode  by 
wliich  his  tormentor  entered,  were  it  as  unnoticcable  as  an  auger-liolc.  If  his  diligence 
should  prove  unavailing,  he  determined  to  inform  the  jailers,  to  whom  it  could  not  be 
indifferent  to  know,  that  their  prison  was  open  to  sudi  intrusions.  He  proposed  to 
himself,  to  discover  from  their  looks,  whether  they  were  already  privy  to  these  visits; 
and  if  so,  to  denounce  them  to  the  magistrates,  to  the  judges,  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  the  least  that  his  resentment  proposed.  Sleep  surprised  his  worn-out  frame  in  the 
midst  of  his  projects  of  discovery  and  vengeance,  and,  as  frequently  happens,  the  light 
of  the  ensuing  day  proved  favourable  to  calmer  resolutions. 

He  now  reflected  that  he  had  no  ground  to  consider  the  motives  of  his  visiter  as 
positively  malevolent,  although  he  had  afl'orded  him  little  encouragement  to  hope  for 
assistance  on  the  points  he  had  most  at  heart.  Towards  himself,  there  had  been 
expressed  a  decided  feeling,  both  of  sympathy  and  interest;  if  tln-ough  means  of  these 
he  could  acquire  his  liberty,  he  might,  when  possessed  of  freedom,  turn  it  to  the  benefit 
of  those  for  whom  lie  was  more  interested  than  for  his  own  welfare.  "  I  have  behaved 
like  a  fool,"  he  said;  "  I  ought  to  have  temporized  with  this  singular  being,  learned  the 
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motives  of  its  interference,  and  availed  myself  of  its  succour,  provided  I  could  do  so 
without  any  dishonourable  conditions.  It  would  have  been  always  time  enough  to  reject 
such  when  they  should  iiave  been  proposed  to  me.' 

So  saying,  he  was  forming  projects  for  regulating  his  intercourse  with  the  stranger 
more  prudently,  in  case  their  communication  should  be  renewed,  when  his  meditations 
were  interrupted  by  the  peremptory  summons  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Hudson,  that  be  would, 
in  his  turn,  be  pleased  to  perform  those  domestic  duties  of  their  common  habitation, 
which  the  dwiu'f  had  yesterday  taken  upon  himself. 

There  was  no  resisting  a  request  so  reasonable,  and  Pevcril  accordingly  rose  and 
betook  himself  to  the  arrangement  of  their  prison,  while  Sir  Hudson,  perched  upon 
a  stool  from  which  his  legs  did  not  by  half  way  reach  the  ground,  sat  in  a  posture  of 
elegant  languor,  twangling  upon  an  old  broken-winded  guitar,  and  singing  songs  in 
Spanish,  Moorish,  and  Lingua  Franca,  most  detestably  out  of  tune.  He  failed  not,  at 
the  conclusion  of  each  ditty,  to  favour  Julian  with  some  account  of  what  he  had  sung, 
either  in  the  way  of  translation,  or  historical  anecdote,  or  as  the  lay  was  connected  with 
some  peculiar  part  of  his  own  eventful  history,  in  the  course  of  which  the  poor  little 
man  had  chanced  to  have  been  taken  by  a  Sallee  rover,  and  carried  captive  into  Morocco. 

This  part  of  his  life  Hudson  used  to  make  the  era  of  many  strange  adventures ;  and, 
if  he  could  himself  be  believed,  he  had  made  wild  work  among  the  affections  of  the 
Emperor's  seraglio.  But,  although  few  were  in  a  situation  to  cross-examine  him  on 
gallantries  and  intrigues  of  which  the  scene  was  so  remote,  the  officers  of  the  garrison 
of  Tangier  had  a  report  current  amongst  them,  that  the  only  use  to  which  the  tyrannical 
Moors  could  convert  a  slave  of  such  slender  corporeal  strength,  was  to  employ  him  to 
lie  a-bed  all  day  and  hatch  turkey's  eggs.  The  least  allusion  to  this  rumour  used  to 
drive  him  well-nigh  frantic,  and  the  fatal  termination  of  his  duel  with  young  Crofts, 
which  began  in  wanton  mirth,  and  ended  in  bloodshed,  made  men  more  coy  than  they 
had  formerly  been,  of  making  the  fiery  little  hero  the  subject  of  their  raillerj'. 

While  Peveril  did  the  drudgery  of  the  apartment,  the  dwarf  remained  much  at  his 
ease,  carolling  in  the  manner  we  have  described;  but  when  he  beheld  Julian  attempting 
the  task  of  the  cook.  Sir  Geoffrey  Hudson  sprung  from  the  stool  on  which  he  sat  eii 
Signnr,  at  the  risk  of  breaking  both  his  guitar  and  his  neck,  exclaiming,  "  That  he 
would  rather  prepare  breakfast  every  morning  betwixt  this  and  the  day  of  judgment, 
than  commit  a  task  of  such  consequence  to  an  inexperienced  bungler  like  his  companion." 

The  young  man  gladly  resigned  his  task  to  the  splenetic  little  Knight,  and  only  smile 
at  his  resentment  when  he  added,  that,  to  be  but  a  mortal  of  middle  stature,  Julian  was 
as  stupid  as  a  giant.  Leaving  the  dwarf  to  prepare  the  meal  after  his  own  pleasure, 
Peveril  employed  himself  in  measuring  the  room  with  his  eyes  on  every  side,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  discover  some  private  entrance,  such  as  might  admit  his  midnight 
visitant,  and  perhaps  could  be  employed  in  case  of  need  for  effecting  his  own  escape. 
The  floor  next  engaged  a  scrutiny  equaUy  minute,  but  more  successful. 

Close  by  his  own  pallet,  and  dropped  in  such  a  manner  that  he  must  have  seen  it 
sooner  but  for  the  hurry  with  which  he  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  impatient  dwarf,  lay 
a  slip  of  paper,  sealed,  and  directed  with  the  initial  letters  J.  P.,  which  seemed  to 
ascertain  that  it  was  addressed  to  himself.  He  took  the  opportunity  of  opening  it  while 
the  soup  was  in  the  very  moment  of  projection,  and  the  full  attention  of  his  companion 
was  occupied  by  what  he,  in  common  with  wiser  and  taller  men,  considered  as  one  of 
the  principal  occupations  of  life  ;  so  that,  without  incurring  his  observation  or  awaking 
his  curiosity,  Julian  had  the  opportunity  to  read  as  follows : — 

"  Rash  and  infatuated  as  you  are,  there  is  one  who  would  forfeit  much  to  stand 
betwixt  you  and  your  fate.  You  are  to-morrow  to  be  removed  to  the  Tower,  where 
your  life  cannot  be  assured  for  a  single  daj';  for,  during  the  few  hoin-s  you  have  been  in 
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London,  you  have  provoked  a  resentment  which  is  not  easily  slaked.  There  is  but  one 
chance  for  you, — renounce  A.  B. — think  no  more  of  her.  If  that  be  impossible,  think 
of  her  but  as  one  whom  you  can  never  see  again.  If  your  heart  can  resolve  to  give  up 
an  attachment  wliich  it  should  never  have  entertained,  and  which  it  would  be  madness 
to  cherish  longer,  make  your  acquiescence  in  tliis  condition  known  by  putting  on  your 
hat  a  white  band,  or  white  feather,  or  knot  of  ribbon  of  the  same  colour,  whichever 
you  may  most  easily  come  by.  A  boat  will,  in  that  case,  run,  as  if  by  accident,  on 
board  of  that  which  is  to  convey  you  to  the  Tower.  Do  you  in  the  confusion  jump 
overboard,  and  swim  to  the  vSouthwark  side  of  the  Thames.  Friends  will  attend  there 
to  secure  your  escape,  and  you  will  find  yourself  with  one  who  will  rather  lose  character 
and  life,  than  that  a  hair  of  your  head  should  fall  to  the  ground;  but  who,  if  you  reject 
the  warnin"^,  can  only  think  of  you  as  of  the  fool  who  perishes  in  his  folly.  Jlay  Heaven 
guide  you  to  a  sound  judgment  of  your  condition  !  So  prays  one  who  would  be  your 
friend,  if  you  pleased,  "  Unknown." 

The  Tower! — it  was  a  word  of  terror,  even  more  so  than  a  civil  prison;  for  how 
many  passages  to  death  did  that  dark  structure  present!  The  severe  executions  which 
it  had  witnessed  in  preceding  reigns,  were  not  perhaps  more  numerous  than  the  secret 
murders  which  had  taken  place  within  its  walls;  yet  Peveril  did  not  a  moment  hesitate 
on  the  part  which  he  had  to  perform.  "  I  will  share  my  father's  fate,"  he  said;  "  I  thought 
but  of  him  when  they  brought  me  hither;  I  will  think  of  nothing  else  when  they  convey 
me  to  yonder  still  more  dreadful  place  of  confinement;  it  is  his,  and  it  is  but  meet  that 
it  should  be  his  son's. — And  thou,  Alice  Bridgenorth,  the  day  that  I  renounce  thee  may 
I  be  held  alike  a  traitor  and  a  dastard! — Go,  false  adviser,  and  share  the  fate  of  seducers 
and  heretical  teachers!" 

He  could  not  help  uttering  this  last  expression  aloud,  as  he  threw  the  billet  into  the 
fire,  with  a  vehemence  which  made  the  dwarf  start  with  surprise.  "What  say  you  of 
burning  heretics,  young  man  ?"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  by  my  faith,  your  zeal  must  be  warmer 
than  mine,  if  you  talk  on  such  a  subject  when  the  heretics  are  the  prevailing  number. 
May  I  measure  six  feet  without  my  shoes,  but  the  heretics  would  have  the  best  of  it  if 
we  came  to  that  work.     Beware  of  such  words." 

"  Too  late  to  beware  of  words  spoken  and  heard,"  said  the  turnkey,  who,  opening  the 
door  with  unusual  precautions  to  avoid  noise,  had  stolen  unperccived  into  the  room  ; 
"  however.  Master  Peveril  has  behaved  like  a  gentleman,  and  I  am  no  tale-bearer,  on 
condition  he  will  consider  I  have  had  trouble  in  his  matters." 

Julian  had  no  alternative  but  to  take  the  fellow's  hint  and  administer  a  bribe,  with 
which  Master  Clink  was  so  well  satisfied,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  It  went  to  his  heart  to  take 
leave  of  such  a  kind-natured  gentleman,  and  that  he  could  have  turned  the  key  on  him 
for  twenty  years  with  pleasure.     But  the  best  friends  must  part." 

"  I  am  to  be  removed,  then?"  said  Julian. 

"  Ay,  truly,  master,  the  warrant  is  come  from  the  Council." 

"  To  convey  me  to  the  Tower." 

"  Whew  !"  exclaimed  the  officer  of  the  law — "  who  the  devil  told  you  that  ?  But  since 
you  do  know  it,  there  is  no  harm  to  say  ay.  So  make  yourself  ready  to  move  immedi- 
ately ;  and  first,  hold  out  your  dew -beaters  till  I  take  oft'  the  darbies." 

"Is  that  usual?"  said  Peveril,  stretching  out  his  feet  as  the  feUow  directed,  while  his 
fetters  were  unlocked. 

"  Why,  ay,  master,  these  fetters  belong  to  the  keeper ;  they  are  not  a-going  to  send 
them  to  the  Lieutenant,  I  trow.  No,  no,  the  warders  must  bring  their  own  gear  with 
them  ;  they  get  none  here,  I  promise  them.  Nevertlieless,  if  your  honour  hath  a  fancy 
to  go  in  fetters,  as  thinking  it  may  move  compassion  of  your  case " 

"  I  have  no  intention  to  make  my  case  seem  worse  than  it  is,"  said  Julian  ;  whilst  at 
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the  same  time  it  ci'ossed  his  miud  that  his  anonymous  correspondent  must  be  well 
acquainted  both  with  his  own  personal  habits,  since  tiie  letter  proposed  a  plan  of  escape 
%vhich  could  only  be  executed  by  a  bold  swimmer,  and  with  the  fashions  of  the  prison, 
since  it  was  foreseen  that  he  would  not  be  ironed  on  his  passage  to  the  Tower.  The 
turnkey's  next  speech  made  him  c:u-ry  conjecture  still  farther. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  life  I  would  not  do  for  so  brave  a  guest,"  said  Clink  ;  "  I  would 
nab  one  of  my  wife's  ribbons  for  you,  if  your  honour  bad  the  fancy  to  mount  the  white 
flag  in  your  beaver." 

"  To  what  good  purpose  ?"  said  Julian,  shortly  connecting,  as  was  natural,  tlio  man's 
proposed  civility  with  the  advice  given  and  the  signal  prescribed  in  the  letter. 

"  Nay,  to  no  good  purpose  I  know  of,"  said  the  turnkey ;  "  only  it  is  the  fashion  to 
seem  white  and  harmless — a  sort  of  token  of  not-guiltiness,  as  I  may  say,  which  folks 
desire  to  shew  the  world,  whether  they  be  truly  guilty  or  not ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  guilti- 
ness or  not-guiltiness  argufies  much,  saving  they  be  words  in  the  verdict." 

"  Strange,"  thought  Peveril,  although  the  man  seemed  to  speak  quite  naturally,  and 
without  any  double  meaning,  "  strange  that  all  should  apparently  combine  to  realize  the 
plan  of  escape,  could  I  but  give  my  consent  to  it  !  And  had  I  not  better  consent  ? 
"Whoever  does  so  much  for  me  must  wish  me  well,  and  a  well-wisher  would  never  enforce 
the  unjust  conditions  on  which  I  am  required  to  consent  to  my  liberation." 

But  this  misgiving  of  his  resolution  was  but  for  a  moment.  He  speedily  recollected, 
that  whoever  aided  him  in  escaping,  must  be  necessarily  exposed  to  great  risk,  and  had 
a  right  to  name  the  stipulation  on  which  he  was  willing  to  incur  it.  He  also  recollected 
that  falsehood  is  equally  base,  whether  expressed  in  words  or  in  dumb  show  ;  and  that 
he  should  lie  as  ilatly  by  using  the  signal  agreed  upon  in  evidence  of  his  renouncing 
Alice  Bridgenorth,  as  he  would  in  direct  terms  if  he  made  such  renunciation  without  the 
purpose  of  abiding  by  it." 

"  If  you  would  oblige  me,"  he  said  to  the  turnkey,  "  let  me  have  a  piece  of  black  silk  or 
crape  for  the  purpose  you  mention." 

"  Of  crape,"  said  the  fellow  ;  "  what  should  that  signify  ?  Why,  the  bien  morts,  who 
bing  out  to  tour  at  you,*  will  think  you  a  chimney-sweeper  on  Mayday." 

"  It  will  shew  my  settled  sorrow,"  said  Julian,  "  as  well  as  my  determined  resolution." 

"  As  you  will,  sir,"  answered  the  fellow  ;  "  I'll  provide  you  with  a  black  rag  of  some 
kind  or  other.     So,  now;  let  us  be  moving." 

Julian  intimated  his  readiness  to  attend  him,  and  proceeded  to  bid  farewell  to  his  late 
companion,  the  stout  Geoffrey  Hudson.  The  parting  was  not  without  emotion  on 
both  sides,  more  particularly  on  that  of  the  poor  little  man,  who  had  taken  a  particular 
liking  to  the  companion  of  whom  he  was  now  about  to  be  deprived.  "  Fare  ye  well,"  he 
said,  "  my  young  friend,"  taking  Julian's  hand  in  both  his  own  uplifted  pakns,  in  which 
action  he  somewhat  resembled  the  attitude  of  a  sailor  pulling  a  rope  overhead, — "  Many 
in  my  situation  would  think  himself  WTonged,  as  a  soldier  and  servant  of  the  king's 
chamber,  in  seeing  you  removed  to  a  more  honourable  prison  than  that  which  I  am 
limited  unto.  But,  I  thank  God,  I  grudge  you  not  the  Tower,  nor  the  rocks  of  Scilly,  nor 
even  Carisbrooke  Castle,  though  the  latter  was  graced  with  the  captivity  of  my  blessed 
and  martyred  master.  Go  where  you  will,  I  wish  you  all  the  distinction  of  an  honourable 
prison-house,  and  a  safe  and  speedy  deliverance  in  God's  own  time.  For  myself,  my 
race  is  near  a  close,  and  that  because  I  fall  a  martyr  to  the  over-tenderness  of  my  own 
heart.  There  is  a  circumstance,  good  Master  Julian  Peveril,  which  should  have  been 
yours,  had  Providence  permitted  our  farther  intimacy,  but  it  fits  not  the  present  hour. 
Go,  then,  my  friend,  and  bear  witness  in  life  and  death,  that  Geoffrey  Hudson  scorns  the 
insults  and  persecutions  of  fortune,  as  he  would  despise,  and  has  often  despised,  the 
mischievous  pranks  of  an  overgrown  schoolboy." 

So  saying,  he  turned  away,  and  hid  his  face  with  his  little  handkerchief,  while  Julian 

*  The  smart  girls,  who  turn  out  to  look  at  yoii. 
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felt  towards  him  that  tragi-comic  sensation  which  makes  us  pity  the  object  which  excites 
it,  not  the  less  that  we  are  somewhat  inclined  to  laugh  amid  our  sj-mpathy.  The  jailer 
made  him  a  signal,  whicii  Peveril  obe3'ed,  leaving  the  dwarf  to  disconsolate  solitude. 

As  Julian  followed  the  keeper  through  the  various  windings  of  this  penal  labyrinth,  the 
man  observed,  that  "  he  was  a  rum  fellow,  that  little  Sir  Geoffrey,  and,  for  gallantry,  a 
perfect  Cock  of  Bantam,  for  as  old  as  he  was.  There  was  a  certain  gay  wench,"  he  said, 
"  that  had  hooked  him  ;  but  what  she  could  make  of  him,  save  she  carried  him  to 
Smithfield,  and  took  money  for  him,  as  for  a  motion  of  puppets,  it  was,"  he  said,  "  hard 
to  gather." 

Encouraged  by  this  opening,  Julian  asked  if  his  attendant  knew  why  his  prison  was 
changed.  "  To  teach  you  to  become  a  King's  post  without  commission,"  answered  the 
fellow. 

He  stopped  in  his  tattle  as  they  approached  that  formidable  central  point,  in  which  lay 
couched  on  his  leathern  elbow-chair  the  fat  commander  of  the  fortress,  stationed  appa- 
rently for  ever  in  the  midst  of  his  citadel,  as  the  huge  Boa  is  sometimes  said  to  lie 
stretched  as  a  guard  upon  the  subterranean  treasures  of  Eastern  Rajahs.  This  overgrown 
man  of  authority  eyed  Julian  wistfully  and  sullenly,  as  the  miser  the  guinea  wliich  he 
must  part  with,  or  the  hungry  mastiff  the  food  which  is  carried  to  another  kennel.  He 
growled  to  himself  as  he  turned  the  leaves  of  his  ominous  register,  in  order  to  make  the 
necessary  entry  respecting  the  removal  of  his  prisoner.  "  To  the  Tower — to  the  Tower — 
ay,  ay,  all  must  to  the  Tower— that's  the  fashion  of  it — free  Britons  to  a  military  prison, 
as  if  we  had  neither  bolts  nor  chains  here  ! — I  hope  Parliament  will  have  it  up,  this 
Towering  work,  that's  all. — "Well,  the  youngster  will  take  no  good  by  the  change,  and 
that  is  one  comfort." 

Having  finished  at  once  his  oiBcial  act  of  registration,  and  his  soliloquy,  he  made  a 
signal  to  his  assistants  to  remove  Julian,  who  was  led  along  the  same  stern  passages 
which  he  had  traversed  upon  his  entrance,  to  the  gate  of  the  prison,  whence  a  coach, 
escorted  by  two  officers  of  justice,  conveyed  him  to  the  water -side. 

A  boat  here  waited  him,  with  four  warders  of  the  Tower,  to  whose  custody  he  was 
formally  resigned  by  his  late  attendants.  Clink,  however,  the  turnkey,  witli  whom  he 
was  more  especially  acquainted,  did  not  take  leave  of  him  without  furnishing  him  with 
the  piece  of  black  crape  which  he  requested.  Peveril  fixed  it  on  his  hat  amid  the  whispers 
of  his  new  guardians.  "  The  gentleman  is  in  a  hurry  to  go  into  mourning,"  said  one  ; 
"  mayhap  he  had  better  wait  till  he  has  cause." 

"  Perhaps  others  may  wear  mourning  for  him,  ere  he  can  mourn  for  any  one,"  answered 
another  of  these  functionaries. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  tenor  of  these  whispers,  their  behaviour  to  their  prisoner  was 
more  respectful  than  he  had  experienced  from  his  former  keepers,  and  might  be  termed  a 
sullen  civility.  The  ordinary  officers  of  the  law  were  in  general  rude,  as  having  to  do 
with  felons  of  every  description  ;  whereas  these  men  were  only  employed  with  persons 
accused  of  state  crimes — men  who  were  from  birth  and  circumstances  usually  entitled  to 
expect,  and  able  to  reward,  decent  usage. 

The  change  of  keepers  passed  unnoticed  by  Julian,  as  did  the  gay  and  busy  scene  pre- 
sented by  the  broad  and  beautiful  river  on  whicii  he  was  now  lanched.  A  hundred  boats 
shot  past  them,  bearing  parties  intent  on  business,  or  on  pleasure.  Julian  only  viewed  them 
with  the  stern  hope,  that  whoever  had  endeavoured  to  bribe  him  from  his  fidelity  by  the 
hope  of  freedom,  might  see,  from  the  colour  of  the  badge  which  he  had  assumed,  how 
determined  he  was  to  resist  the  temptation  presented  to  him. 

It  was  about  high  water,  and  a  stout  wherry  came  up  the  river,  with  sail  and  oar,  so 
directly  upon  that  in  which  Julian  was  embarked,  that  it  seemed  as  if  likely  to  run  her 
aboard.  "  Get  your  carabines  ready,"  cried  the  principal  warder  to  his  assistants.  "  What 
the  devil  can  these  scoundrels  mean  ?" 

But  the  crew  in  the  other  boat  seemed  to  have  perceived  their  error,  lor  they  suddenly 
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altered  tlieir  course,  and  struck  off  into  the  middle  stream,  while  a  torrent  of  mutual  abuse 
was  exchanged  betwixt  them  and  the  boat  whose  course  they  had  threatened  to  impede. 

"  The  Unknown  has  kept  his  faith,"  said  Julian  to  himself ;  "  I  too  have  kept  mine." 

It  even  seemed  to  him,  as  the  boats  neared  eacii  othei-,  that  he  heard,  from  tlie  other 
wherry,  something  like  a  stifled  scream  or  groan  ;  and  when  the  momentary  bustle  was 
over,  he  asked  the  warder  who  sat  next  him,  what  boat  that  was. 

"  Men-of-war's-men,  on  a  frolic,  I  suppose,"  answered  the  warder.  "  I  know  no  one 
else  would  be  so  impudent  as  run  foul  of  the  King's  boat  ;  for  I  am  sure  the  fellow  put 
the  helm  up  on  purpose.     But  maj-liap  you,  sir,  know  more  of  the  matter  than  I  do." 

This  insinuation  effectually  prevented  Julian  from  putting  farther  questions,  and  he  re- 
mained silent  until  the  boat  came  under  the  dusky  bastions  of  the  Tower.  The  tide  carried 
them  up  under  a  dark  and  lowering  arch,  closed  at  the  upper  end  by  the  well-known 
Traitor's  gate,*  formed  like  a  wicket  of  huge  intersecting  bars  of  wood,  through  which 
might  be  seen  a  dim  and  imperfect  view  of  soldiers  and  warders  upon  duty,  and  of  the 
steep  ascending  causeway  which  leads  up  from  the  river  into  the  interior  of  the  fortress. 
By  this  gate, — and  it  is  the  well-known  circumstance  which  assigned  its  name, — those 
accused  of  state  crimes  were  usually  committed  to  the  Tower.  The  Thames  afforded  a 
secret  and  silent  mode  of  conveyance  for  transporting  thither  such  whose  fallen  fortunes 
might  move  the  commiseration,  or  whose  popular  qualities  might  excite  the  sympathy, 
of  the  public  ;  and  even  where  no  cause  for  especial  secrecy  existed,  the  peace  of  the  city 
was  luidisturbed  by  the  tumult  attending  the  passage  of  the  prisoner  and  his  guards 
through  the  most  frequented  streets. 

Yet  this  custom,  however  recommended  by  state  policy,  must  have  often  struck  chill 
upon  the  heart  of  the  criminal,  who  thus,  stolen,  as  it  were,  out  of  society,  reached  the 
place  of  his  confinement,  without  encountering  even  one  glance  of  compassion  on  the 
road  ;  and  as,  from  under  the  dusky  arch,  he  landed  on  those  flinty  steps,  worn  by  many 
a  footstep  anxious  as  his  own,  against  which  the  tide  lapped  fitfully  with  small  successive 
waves,  and  thence  looked  forward  to  the  steep  ascent  into  a  Gothic  state  prison,  and 
backward  to  such  part  of  the  river  as  the  low-brow'd  vault  suffered  to  become  visible, 
he  must  often  have  felt  that  he  was  leaving  day-light,  hope,  and  life  itself,  behind  him. 

AVhile  the  warder's  challenge  was  made  and  answered,  Peveril  endeavoured  to  obtain 
information  from  his  conductors  where  he  was  likely  to  be  confined  ;  but  the  answer  was 
brief  and  general — "  Where  the  Lieutenant  should  direct." 

"  Could  he  not  be  permitted  to  share  the  imprisonment  of  his  father.  Sir  Geoffrey 
Peveril?"     He  forgot  not,  on  this  occasion,  to  add  the  surname  of  his  house. 

The  warder,  an  old  man  of  respectable  appearance,  stared,  as  if  at  the  extravagance 
of  the  demand,  and  said  bluntly,  "  It  is  impossible." 

"  At  least,"  said  Peveril,  "  shew  me  where  my  father  is  confined,  that  I  may  look 
upon  the  walls  which  separate  us." 

"  Young  gentleman,"  said  the  senior  warder,  shaking  his  grey  head,  "  I  am  sorry  for 
you  ;  but  asking  questions  will  do  you  no  service.  In  this  place  we  know  nothing  of 
fathers  and  sons." 

Yet  chance  seemed,  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  to  offer  Peveril  that  satisfaction 
which  the  rigour  of  his  keepers  was  disposed  to  deny  to  him.  As  he  was  conveyed  up 
the  steep  passage  which  leads  under  what  is  called  the  "Wakefield  Tower,  a  female  voice, 
in  a  tone  wherein  grief  and  joy  were  indescribably  mixed,  exclaimed,  "  My  son  ! — My 
dear  son  ! " 

Even  those  who  guarded  Julian  seemed  softened  by  a  tone  of  such  acute  feeling.  They 
slackened  their  pace.  They  almost  paused  to  permit  him  to  look  up  towards  the  casement 
from  which  the  sounds  of  maternal  agony  proceeded ;  but  the  aperture  was  so  narrow, 
and  so  closely  grated,  that  nothing  was  visible  save  a  white  female  Land,  which  grasped 

*  See  Note.  "ForUines  of  Nigel." 
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one  of  those  rusty  barricadoes,  as  if  for  supporting  tlie  person  within,  while  another 
streamed  a  white  handkerchief,  and  then  let  it  fall.    The  casement  was  instantly  deserted. 

"  Give  it  me,"  said  Julian  to  the  officer  who  lifted  the  handkerchief ;  "it  is  perhaps  a 
mother's  last  gift." 

The  old  warder  lifted  the  napkin,  and  looked  at  it  with  tiie  jealous  minuteness  of  one 
who  is  accustomed  to  detect  secret  correspondence  in  the  most  trifling  acts  of  intercourse. 

"  There  may  be  writing  on  it  with  invisible  ink,"  said  one  of  his  comrades. 

"  It  is  wetted,  but  I  think  it  is  only  with  tears,"  answered  the  senior.  "1  cannot  keep 
it  from  the  poor  young  gentleman  " 

"Ah,  Master  Coleby,  "  said  his  comrade,  in  a  gentle  tone  of  reproach,  "you  would 
have  been  wearing  a  better  coat  than  a  yeoman's  to-day,  had  it  not  been  for  your  tender 
heart." 

"  It  signifies  little,"  said  old  Coleby,  "  while  my  heart  is  true  to  my  King,  what  1 
feel  in  discharging  my  duty,  or  what  coat  keeps  my  old  bosom  from  the  cold  weather." 

Peveril,  meanwhile,  folded  in  his  breast  the  token  of  his  mother's  affection  which 
chance  had  favoured  him  with  ;  and  when  placed  in  the  small  and  solitary  chamber 
which  he  was  told  to  consider  as  his  own  during  his  residence  in  the  Tower,  he  was 
-soothed  even  to  weeping  by  this  trifling  circumstance,  which  he  could  not  help  consider- 
ing as  an  omen,  that  his  unfortunate  house  was  not  entirely  deserted  by  Providence. 

But  the  thoughts  and  occurrences  of  a  prison  are  too  uniform  for  a  narrative,  and  we 
must  now  .convey  our  readers  into  a  more  bustling  scene. 
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Henceforth  'tis  done— Fortune  and  I  are  friends  ; 
And  I  must  live,  for  Buckingliam  commends. 


5^?Lsfs^<^HE  spacious  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  with  the  demesne  belonging 
v'^rliKr?'  to  it,  originally  bore  tlie  name  of  York  House,  and  occupied  a  large  portion 
V  v?'ite;j,  of  the  ground  adjacent  to  the  Savoy. 

'i^'f^:'>^'6  This  had  been  laid  out  by  the  munificence  of  his  father,  the  favourite  of 
Charles  the  First,  in  a  most  splendid  manner,  so  as  almost  to  rival  Whitehall  itself.  But 
during  the  increasing  rage  for  building  new  streets,  and  the  creating  of  almost  an 
additional  town,  in  order  to  connect  London  and  "Westminster,  this  ground  had  become 
of  very  great  value ;  and  the  second  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  at  once  fond  of 
scheming,  and  needy  of  money,  had  agreed  to  a  plan  laid  before  liim  by  some  adventurous 
architect,  for  converting  the  extensive  grounds  around  his  palace  into  those  streets, 
lane.s,  and  courts,  which  still  perpetuate  his  name  and  titles;  though  those  who  live  in 
Buckingham  Street,  Duke  Street,  Villiers  Street,  or  in  Of-alley,  (for  even  that  connect- 
ing particle  is  locally  commemorated,)  probably  think  seldom  of  the  memory  of  the 
witty,  eccentric,  and  licentious  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whose  titles  are 
preserved  in  the  names  of  their  residence  and  its  neighbourhood. 

This  building-plan  the  Duke  had  entered  upon  with  all  the  eagerness  which  he  usually 
attached  to  novelty.  His  gardens  were  destroyed — his  pavilions  levelled — his  splendid 
stables  demolished — the  whole  pomp  of  his  suburban  demesne  laid  waste,  cumbered 
with  ruins,  and  intersected  with  the  foundations  of  new  buildings  and  cellars,  and  the 
process  of  levelling  different  lines  for  the  intended  streets.  But  the  undertaking, 
although  it  proved  afterwards  both  lucrative  and  successful,  met  with  a  check  at  the 
outset,  partly  from  want  of  the  necessary  funds,  partly  from  the  impatient  and  mercurial 
temper  of  the  Duke,  which  soon  carried  him  off  in  pursuit  of  some  more  new  object. 
So  that,  though  much  was  demolished,  very  little,  in  comparison,  was  reared  up  in  the 
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Stead,  and  nothing  was  completed.  The  principal  part  of  the  ducal  mansion  still 
remained  uninjured;  but  the  demesne  in  which  it  stood  bore  a  strange  analogy  to  the 
irregular  mind  of  its  noble  owner.  Here  stood  a  beautiful  group  of  exotic  trees  and 
shrubs,  the  remnant  of  the  garden,  amid  )'awning  common-sewers,  and  heaps  of  rubbisli. 
In  one  place  an  old  tower  threatened  to  fall  upon  the  spectator ;  and  in  another,  he  ran 
the  risk  of  being  swallowed  up  bj'  a  modern  vault.  Grandeur  of  conception  could  be 
discovered  in  the  undertaking,  but  was  almost  every  where  marred  by  poverty  or 
negligence  of  execution.  In  short,  the  w-hole  jjlace  was  the  true  emblem  of  an  under- 
standing and  talents  run  to  waste,  and  become  more  dangerous  than  advantageous 
to  society,  by  the  want  of  steady  principle,  and  the  improvidence  of  the  possessor. 

There  were  men  who  took  a  different  view  of  the  Duke's  purpose  in  permitting  his 
mansion  to  be  thus  surrounded,  and  his  demesne  occupied  by  modern  buildings  which 
were  incomplete,  and  ancient  which  were  but  half  demolished.  They  alleged,  that, 
engaged  as  he  was  in  so  many  mysteries  of  love  and  of  politics,  and  having  the  character 
of  the  most  daring  and  dangerous  intriguer  of  his  time,  his  Grace  found  it  convenient 
to  surround  himself  with  this  ruinous  arena,  into  which  officers  of  justice  could  not 
penetrate  without  some  difficulty  and  hazard  ;  and  which  might  afford,  upon  occasion,  a 
safe  and  secret  shelter  for  such  tools  as  were  fit  for  desperate  enterprises,  and  a  private 
and  unobserved  mode  of  access  to  those  whom  he  might  have  any  special  reason  for 
receiving  in  secret. 

Leaving  Peveril  in  the  Tower,  we  must  once  more  convey  our  readers  to  the  Levee 
of  the  Duke,  who,  on  the  morning  of  Julian's  transference  to  that  fortress,  thus  addressed 
his  minister-in-chief,  and  principal  attendant: — "I  have  been  so  pleased  with  your 
conduct  in  this  matter,  Jerningham,  that  if  Old  Nick  were  to  arise  in  our  presence,  and 
offer  me  his  best  imp  as  a  familiar  in  thy  room,  I  would  hold  it  but  a  poor  compliment." 

"  A  legion  of  imps,"  said  Jerningham,  bowing,  "  could  not  have  been  more  busy  than 
I  in  your  Grace's  service  ;  but  if  your  Grace  will  permit  mc  to  say  so,  your  whole  plan 
was  weU-nigh  marred  by  your  not  i-eturning  home  till  last  night,  or  rather  tiiis  morning." 

"  And  why,  I  pray  you,  sage  IMaster  Jerningham,"  said  his  Grace,  "  should  I  have 
returned  home  an  instant  sooner  than  my  ])leasure  and  convenience  served  ?  " 

"  Nay,  my  Lord  Duke,"  replied  the  attendant,  "  I  know  not ;  only,  when  you  sent  us 
word  by  Empson,  in  Chiffinch's  apartment,  to  command  us  to  make  sure  of  the  girl  at 
any  rate,  and  at  all  risks,  you  said  you  would  be  here  so  soon  as  you  could  get  freed  of 
the  King." 

"  Freed  of  the  King,  you  rascal !    What  sort  of  phrase  is  that?"  demanded  the  Duke. 

"  It  was  Empson  who  used  it,  my  lord,  as  coming  from  your  Grace." 

"  There  is  much  very  fit  for  my  Grace  to  say,  that  misbecomes  such  mouths  as 
Empson's  or  yours  to  repeat,"  answered  tlie  Duke,  haughtily,  but  instantly  resumed  his 
tone  of  familiarity,  for  his  humour  was  as  capricious  as  his  pursuits.  "  But  I  know 
what  thou  wouldst  have  ;  first,  your  wisdom  would  know  what  became  of  me  since  thou 
hadst  my  commands  at  Chiffinch's ;  and  next,  your  valour  would  fain  sound  another 
flourish  of  trumpets  on  thine  own  most  artificial  retreat,  leaving  thy  comrade  in  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines." 

"  May  it  please  your  Grace,"  said  Jerningliara,  "  I  did  but  retreat  for  the  preservation 
of  the  baggage." 

"  What  I  do  you  play  at  crambo  with  me  ?  "  said  the  Duke.  "  I  would  have  you  to 
know  that  the  common  parish  fool  should  be  whipt,  were  he  to  attempt  to  pass  pun  or 
quodlibet  as  a  genuine  jest,  even  amongst  ticket-porters  and  hackney  chairmen." 

"  And  yet  I  have  heard  your  Grace  indulge  in  thej'e«  de  moln"  answered  the  attendant. 

"  Sirrah  Jerningham,"  answered  tlie  patron,  "  discard  thy  memory,  or  keep  it  under 
correction^  else  it  will  hamper  thy  rise  in  the  world.  Thou  mayst  perchance  have  seen 
me  also  have  a  fancy  to  play  at  trap  ball,  or  to  kiss  a  scrving-wencli,  or  to  guzzle  ale  and 
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eat  toasted  cheese  in  a  porterly  whimsy;  but  is  it  fitting  thou  shouklst  remember  sudi 
follies  ?  No  more  on't. — Hark  you ;  liow  came  the  long  lubberly  fool,  Jenkins,  being  a 
master  of  the  noble  science  of  defence,  to  suffer  himself  to  be  run  through  the  body  so 
simply  by  a  rustic  swain  like  this  same  Peveril  ?" 

"  Please  your  Grace,  this  same  Corydon  is  no  such  novice.  1  saw  the  onset ;  and, 
except  in  one  hand,  I  never  saw  a  sword  managed  with  such  life,  grace,  and  focility." 

"Ay,  indeed?"  said  the  Duke,  taking  his  own  sheathed  rapier  in  his  hand,  "I  could 
not  have  thought  that.  I  am  somewhat  rusted,  and  have  need  of  breathing.  Peveril  is 
a  name  of  note.  As  well  go  to  the  Barns-elm.s,  or  behind  Montagu-House,  with  him  as 
with  another.  His  fatlier  a  rumoured  plotter,  too.  The  public  would  have  noted  it  in 
me  as  becoming  a  zealous  Protestant.  Needful  I  do  something  to  maintain  my  good 
name  in  the  city,  to  atone  for  non-attendance  on  prayer  and  preaching.  But  your 
Laertes  is  fast  in  the  Fleet ;  and  I  suppose  his  blundering  blockhead  of  an  antagonist  is 
dead  or  dying." 

"Eecovering,  my  lord,  on  the  contrary,"  replied  Jerningham  ;  "the  blade  fortunately 
avoided  his  vitals." 

"  D — n  his  vitals!"  answered  the  Duke.  "Tell  him  to  postpone  his  recovery,  or  I 
will  put  him  to  death  in  earnest." 

"I  will  caution  his  surgeon,"  said  Jerningham,  "which  will  answer  equally  well." 

"Do  so;  and  tell  him  he  had  better  be  on  his  own  deathbed  as  cure  his  patient  till  I 
send  him  notice. — That  young  fellow  must  be  let  loose  again  at  no  rate." 

"  There  is  little  danger,"  said  the  attendant.  "  I  hear  some  of  the  witnesses  have 
got  their  net  flung  over  him  on  account  of  some  matters  down  in  the  north;  and  that  he 
is  to  be  translated  to  the  Tower  for  that,  and  for  some  letters  of  the  Countess  of  Derby, 
as  rumour  goes." 

"  To  the  Tower  let  him  go,  and  get  out  as  he  can,"  replied  the  Duke  ;  "  and  when 
you  hear  he  is  fast  there,  let  the  fencing  fellow  recover  as  fast  as  the  surgeon  and  he  can 
mutually  settle  it." 

The  Duke,  having  said  this,  took  two  or  three  turns  in  the  apartment,  and  apjieared 
to  be  in  deep  thought.  His  attendant  waited  the  issue  of  his  meditations  witli  patience, 
being  well  aware  that  such  moods,  during  which  his  mind  was  strongly  directed  in  one 
point,  were  never  of  so  long  duration  with  his  patron  as  to  prove  a  severe  burden  to  his 
own  patience. 

Accordingly,  after  the  silence  of  seven  or  eight  minutes,  the  Duke  broke  through  it, 
taking  from  the  toilette  a  large  silk  purse,  which  seemed  full  of  gold.  "  Jerningham," 
he  said,  "  thou  art  a  fiiithful  fellow,  and  it  would  be  sin  not  to  cherish  thee.  I  beat  the 
King  at  Mall  on  his  bold  defiance.  The  honour  is  enough  for  me;  and  thou,  my  bov, 
shalt  have  the  winnings." 

Jerningham  pocketed  the  purse  with  due  acknowledgments. 

"Jerningham,"  his  Grace  continued,  "  I  know  you  blame  me  for  changing  my  plans 
too  often  ;  and  on  my  soul  I  have  heard  you  so  learned  on  the  subject,  that  I  liave 
become  of  your  opinion,  and  have  been  vexed  at  myself  for  two  or  three  hours  togetlier, 
for  not  sticking  as  constantly  to  one  object,  as  doubtless  I  shall,  when  age  (touching  his 
forehead)  shall  make  this  same  weather-cock  too  rusty  to  turn  with  the  changing  breeze. 
But  as  yet,  while  I  have  spirit  and  action,  let  it  whirl  like  the  vane  at  the  mast-head, 
which  teaches  the  pilot  how  to  steer  his  course;  and  when  I  shift  mine,  tliink  I  am 
bound  to  follow  fortune,  and  not  to  control  her." 

"  I  can  understand  nothing  from  all  this,  please  your  Grace,"  replied  Jerningham, 
"  save  that  you  have  been  pleased  to  change  some  purposed  measures,  and  think  that  you 
iiave  profited  by  doing  so." 

"  You  shall  judge  yourself,"  replied  the  Duke.  "I  have  seen  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth.— You  start.     It  is  true,  by  Heaven !     I  have  seen  her,  and  from  sworn  enemies 
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we  have  become  sworn  friends.  The  treaty  between  such  high  and  mighty  powers  had 
some  weighty  articles ;  besides,  I  had  a  French  negotiator  to  deal  with  ;  so  that  you 
will  allow  a  few  hours'  absence  was  but  a  necessary  interval  to  make  up  our  matters  of 
diplomacy." 

"  Your  Grace  astonishes  me,"  said  Jerningham.  "  Christian's  plan  of  supplanting 
the  great  lady  is  then  entirely  abandoned  ?  I  thought  you  had  but  desired  to  have  the 
lair  successor  here,  in  order  to  carry  it  on  under  your  own  management." 

"  I  forget  what  I  meant  at  the  time,"  said  the  Duke  ;  "  unless  that  I  was  resolved  she 
should  not  jilt  me  as  she  did  the  good-natured  man  of  royalty  ;  and  so  I  am  still  deter- 
mined, since  you  put  me  in  mind  of  the  fair  Uowsabelle.  But  I  had  a  contrite  note 
from  the  Duchess  while  we  were  at  the  Mall.  I  went  to  see  her,  and  found  her  a  perfect 
Niobe. — On  my  soul,  in  spite  of  red  eyes  and  swelled  features,  and  dishevelled  hair, 
there  are,  after  all,  Jerningham,  some  women,  who  do,  as  the  poets  say,  look  lovely  in 
affliction.  Out  came  the  cause ;  and  with  such  humility,  such  penitence,  such  throwing 
herself  on  my  mercy,  (she  the  proudest  devil,  too,  in  the  whole  Court,)  that  I  must  have 
had  heart  of  steel  to  resist  it  all.  In  short,  Chiffiuch  in  a  drunken  fit  had  played  the 
babbler,  and  let  young  Saville  into  our  intrigue.  Saville  plays  the  rogue,  and  informs  the 
Duchess  by  a  messenger,  who  luckily  came  a  little  late  into  the  market.  She  learned, 
too,  being  a  very  devil  for  intelligence,  that  there  had  been  some  jarring  between  the 
master  and  me  about  this  new  Phillis ;  and  that  I  was  most  likely  to  catch  the  bird, — as 
any  one  maj  see  who  looks  on  us  both.  It  must  have  been  Empson  who  fluted  all  this 
into  her  Grace's  eai-;  and  thinking  she  saw  how  her  ladyship  and  I  could  hunt  in  couples, 
she  entreats  me  to  breiik  Christian's  scheme,  and  keep  the  wench  out  of  the  King's 
bight,  especially  if  she  were  such  a  rare  piece  of  perfection  as  fame  has  reported  her." 

"  And  your  Grace  has  promised  her  your  hand  to  uphold  the  influence  which  you 
have  so  often  threatened  to  ruin  ?"  said  Jerningham. 

"  Ay,  Jerningham ;  my  turn  was  as  much  served  when  she  seemed  to  own  herself  in 
my  power,  and  cry  me  mercy. — And  observe,  it  is  all  one  to  me  by  which  ladder  I  climb 
into  the  King's  cabinet.  That  of  Portsmouth  is  ready  fixed — better  ascend  by  it  than 
fling  it  down  to  put  up  another — I  hate  all  unnecessary  trouble." 

"  And  Christian  ?"  said  Jerningham. 

"  May  go  to  the  devil  for  a  self-conceited  ass.  One  pleasure  of  this  twist  of  intrigue 
is,  to  revenge  me  of  that  villain,  who  thought  himself  so  essential,  that,  by  Heaven !  he 
forced  himself  on  my  privacy,  and  lectured  me  like  a  schoolboy.  Hang  the  cold-blooded 
hypocritical  vermin !  If  he  mutters,  I  will  have  his  nose  slit  as  wide  as  Coventry's.* 
— Hark  ye,  is  the  Colonel  come  ?  " 

"  I  expect  him  every  moment,  your  Grace." 

"  Send  him  up  when  he  arrives,"  said  the  Duke. "  Why  do  you  stand  looking  at 

me  ?     What  would  you  have  ?  " 

"  Your  Grace's  direction  respecting  the  young  ladj',"  said  Jerningham. 

"  Odd  zooks,"  said  the  Duke,  "  I  had  totally  forgotten  her. — Is  she  very  tearful  ? — 
Exceedingly  afllicted?" 

"  She  does  not  take  on  so  violently  as  I  have  seen  some  do,"  said  Jerningham;  "  but 
for  a  strong,  firm,  concentrated  indignation,  I  have  seen  none  to  match  her." 

"  Well,  we  will  permit  her  to  cool.  I  will  not  face  the  aflliction  of  a  second  fair  one 
immediately.  I  am  tired  of  snivelling,  and  swelled  eyes,  and  blubbered  cheeks,  for  some 
time ;  and,  moreover,  must  husband  my  powers  of  consolation.  Begone,  and  send  the 
Colonel." 

"  Will  your  Grace  permit  me  one  other  question?"  demanded  his  confidant. 

"  Ask  what  thou  wilt,  Jerningham,  and  then  be  gone." 

*  The  ill  usage  of  Sir  John  Coventry  by  some  of  the  Life  Guardsmen,  in  revenge  of  something  said  in  Parliament 
concerning  the  King's  theatrical  amours,  gave  nse  to  what  was  called  Coventry's  Act,  against  cutting  and  maiming 
the  person. 
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"  Your  Grace  has  determined  to  give  up  Christian,"  said  the  attendant.  "  May  I  ask 
what  becomes  of  the  kingdom  of  Man  ?" 

"Forgotten,  as  I  have  a  Christian  soul!"  said  the  Duke;  "as  much  forgotten  as  if 
I  had  never  nourislicd  that  scheme  of  royal  ambition. — D — n  it,  we  must  knit  up  the 
ravelled  skean  of  that  intrigue. — Yet  it  is  but  a  miserable  rock,  not  worth  tlie  trouble 
I  have  been  bestowing  on  it;  and  for  a  kingdom — it  has  a  sound  indeed;  but,  in  reality, 
I  might  as  well  stick  a  cock-chicken's  featlier  into  my  hat,  and  call  it  a  plume.  Besides, 
now  I  think  upon  it,  it  would  scarce  be  honourable  to  sweep  that  petty  royalty  out  of 
Derby's  possession.  I  won  a  thousand  pieces  of  the  young  Earl  when  he  was  last  here, 
and  suffered  him  to  hang  about  me  at  Court.  I  question  if  the  whole  revenue  of  his 
kingdom  is  worth  twice  as  much.  Easily  I  could  win  it  of  him,  were  he  here,  with  less 
trouble  than  it  would  cost  me  to  carry  on  these  troublesome  intrigues  of  Christian's." 

"  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  please  your  Grace,"  answered  Jerningham, 
"  although  3'our  Grace  is  perhaps  somewhat  liable  to  change  your  mind,  no  man  in 
England  can  afford  better  reasons  for  doing  so." 

"  I  think  so  myself,  Jerningham,"  said  the  Duke  ;  "  and  it  may  be  it  is  one  reason  for 
my  changing.  One  likes  to  vindicate  his  own  conduct,  and  to  find  out  fine  reasons  for 
doing  what  one  has  a  mind  to. — And  now,  once  again,  begone.  Or,  hark  ye — hark  ye — 
I  shall  need  some  loose  gold.  You  may  leave  the  purse  I  gave  you ;  and  I  will  give 
you  an  order  for  as  much,  and  two  years'  interest,  on  old  Jacob  Doublefee." 

"  As  your  Grace  pleases,"  said  Jerningham,  his  whole  stock  of  complaisance  scarcely 
able  to  conceal  his  mortification  at  exchanging  for  a  distant  order,  of  a  kind  which  of 
late  had  not  been  very  regularly  honoured,  the  sunny  contents  of  the  purse  which  had 
actually  been  in  his  pocket.  Secretly  but  solemnly  did  he  make  a  vow,  that  two  years' 
interest  alone  should  not  be  the  compensation  for  this  involuntary  exchange  in  the  form 
of  his  remuneration. 

As  the  discontented  dependant  left  the  apartment,  he  met,  at  the  head  of  the  grand 
staircase.  Christian  himself,  who,  exercising  the  freedom  of  an  ancient  friend  of  the 
house,  was  making  his  way,  unannounced,  to  the  Duke's  dressing  apartment.  Jerningham, 
conjecturing  that  his  visit  at  this  crisis  would  be  any  thing  but  well-timed,  or  well-taken, 
endeavoured  to  avert  his  purpose,  by  asserting  that  the  Duke  was  indisposed,  and  in  his 
bed-chamber;  and  this  he  said  so  loud  that  his  master  might  hear  him,  and,  if  he  pleased, 
realize  the  apology  which  he  offered  in  his  name,  by  retreating  into  the  bed-room  as  his 
last  sanctuary,  and  drawing  the  bolt  against  intrusion. 

But,  far  from  adopting  a  stratagem  to  which  he  had  had  recourse  on  former  occasions, 
in  order  to  avoid  those  who  came  upon  him,  though  at  an  appointed  hour,  and  upon 
business  of  importance,  Buckingham  called,  in  a  loud  voice,  from  his  dressing  apart- 
ment, commanding  his  chamberlain  instantly  to  introduce  his  good  friend  Master 
Christian,  and  censuring  him  for  hesitating  for  an  instant  to  do  so. 

"  Now,"  thought  Jerningham  within  himself,  "  if  Christian  knew  the  Duke  as  well 
as  I  do,  he  would  sooner  stand  the  leap  of  a  lion,  like  the  London  'prentice  bold,  than 
venture  on  my  master  at  this  moment,  who  is  even  now  in  a  humour  nearly  as  dangerous 
as  the  animal." 

He  then  ushered  Christian  into  his  master's  presence,  taking  care  to  post  himself 
within  ear-shot  of  the  door. 
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'*  Speak  not  of  niceness,  when  there's  chance  of  wreck," 

The  captain  said,  as  ladies  writhed  their  neck 

To  see  the  dying  dolphin  flap  the  deck: 

"  If  we  go  down,  on  us  these  gentry  sup; 

We  dine  upon  thcni,  if  we  haul  them  up. 

AVise  men  applaud  us  when  we  eat  the  eaters, 

As  the  devil  laughs  when  keen  folks  cheat  the  cheaters.*' 

The  Sea  Voyage. 


jfj'S'rf^^j^  HERE  was  nothing  in  the  Duke's  manner  towards  Ciiristian  which  could  Iiave 
■f^M''^^'  conveyed  to  that  latter  personage,  experienced  as  he  was  in  the  worst  possible 
^ ''^14'^;  ways  of  the  world,  that  Buckingham  would,  at  that  particular  moment,  rather 
have  seen  the  devil  than  himself;  unless  it  was  that  Buckingham's  reception 
of  him,  being  rather  extraordinarily  courteous  towards  so  old  an  acquaintance,  might 
have  excited  some  degree  of  suspicion. 

Having  escaped  with  some  difficulty  from  the  vague  region  of  general  compliments, 
which  bears  the  same  relation  to  that  of  business  that  Milton  informs  us  the  Limbo 
Patrum  has  to  the  sensible  and  material  earth.  Christian  asked  his  Grace  of  Buckingham, 
with  the  same  blunt  plainness  with  which  he  usually  veiled  a  very  deep  and  artificial 
character,  whether  he  had  lately  seen  Chiflinch  or  his  helpmate? 

"  Neither  of  them  lately,"  answered  Buckingham.  "  Have  not  you  waited  on  them 
yourself? — I  thought  you  would  have  been  more  anxious  about  the  great  scheme." 
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"  I  have  called  once  and  again,"  said  Christian,  "  but  I  can  gain  no  access  to  the  sight 
of  tliat  important  couple.     I  begin  to  be  afraid  they  are  paltering  with  me." 

"  AVhich,  by  the  welkin  and  its  stai-s,  you  would  not  be  slow  in  avenging,  INIaster 
Christian.  I  know  your  puritanical  principles  on  that  point  well,"  said  the  Duke- 
"  Revenge  may  be  well  said  to  be  sweet,  when  so  many  grave  and  wise  men  are  ready  to 
exchange  for  it  all  the  sugar-plums  which  pleasures  oiler  to  the  poor  sinful  people  of 
the  world,  besides  the  reversion  of  those  whicli  they  talk  of  expecting  in  the  way  of 
post  obit." 

"  You  may  jest,  my  lord,"  said  Christian,  "  but  still " 

"  But  still  you  will  be  revenged  on  Chiflincli,  and  his  little  commodious  companion. 
And  yet  the  task  may  be  difficult — Cliifflnch  has  so  many  ways  of  obliging  his  master — 
his  little  woman  is  such  a  convenient  pretty  sort  of  a  screen,  and  has  such  winning  little 
ways  of  her  own,  that,  in  fixith,  in  your  case,  I  would  not  meddle  with  them.  What  is 
this  refusing  tlieir  door,  man  ?  We  aU  do  it  to  our  best  friends  now  and  then,  as  well  as 
to  duns  and  dull  company." 

"  If  yom-  Grace  is  in  a  humour  of  rambling  thus  wildly  in  your  talk,"  said  Christian, 
"you  know-  my  old  faculty  of  patience — I  can  wait  till  it  be  your  pleasure  to  talk  more 
seriously." 

"  Seriously !"  said  his  Grace — "Wherefore  not? — I  only  wait  to  know  what  your 
serious  business  may  be." 

"  In  a  word,  my  lord,  from  Chiffinch's  refusal  to  see  me,  and  some  vain  calls  which  I 
have  made  at  your  Grace's  mansion,  I  am  afraid  either  that  our  plan  has  miscarried,  or 
that  there  is  some  intention  to  exclude  me  from  the  farther  conduct  of  the  matter." 
Christian  pronounced  these  words  with  considerable  emphasis. 

"  That  were  folly,  as  well  as  treachery,"  returned  the  Duke,  "  to  exclude  from  the 
spoil  the  very  engineer  who  conducted  the  attack.  But  hark  ye.  Christian — I  am  sorry 
to  tell  bad  news  without  preparation ;  but  as  you  insist  on  knowing  the  worst,  and  are 
not  ashamed  to  suspect  your  best  friends,  out  it  must  come — Your  niece  left  Chiflinch's 
bouse  the  morning  before  yesterday." 

Christian  staggered,  as  if  he  had  received  a  severe  blow;  and  the  blood  ran  to  his  face 
in  such  a  current  of  passion,  that  the  Duke  concluded  he  was  struck  with  an  apoplexy. 
But,  exerting  the  extraordinary  command  which  he  could  maintain  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances,  he  said,  with  a  voice,  the  composure  of  which  had  an  unnatural 
contrast  with  the  alteration  of  his  countenance,  "  Am  I  to  conclude,  that  in  leaving  the 
protection  of  the  rcof  in  which  I  placed  her,  the  girl  has  found  shelter  under  that  of 
your  Grace  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  replied  Buckingham,  gravely,  "  the  supposition  does  my  gallantry  more  credit 
than  it  deserves." 

'.  "  Oil,  my  Lord  Duke,"  answered  Christian,  "  I  am  not  one  whom  you  can  impose  on 
by  this  species  of  courtly  jargon.  I  know  of  what  your  Grace  is  capable  ;  and  that  to 
gratify  the  caprice  of  a  moment,  you  would  not  hesitate  to  disappoint  even  the  schemes 
at  which  you  yourself  have  laboured  most  busily. — Suppose  this  jest  played  off.  Take 
your  laugh  at  those  simple  precautious  by  which  I  intended  to  protect  your  Grace's 
interest,  as  well  as  that  of  others.  Let  us  know  the  extent  of  your  frolic,  and  consider 
how  far  its  consequences  can  be  repaired." 

"  On  my  word,  Christian,"  said  the  Duke,  laughing,  "you  are  the  most  obliging 
of  imcles  and  of  guardians.  Let  your  niece  pass  through  as  many  adventures  as 
Boccaccio's  bride  of  the  King  of  Garba,  you  care  not.  Pure  or  soiled,  she  will  still 
make  the  footstool  of  your  fortune." 

An  Indian  proverb  says,  that  the  dart  of  contempt  will  even  pierce  through  the  shell 
of  the  tortoise  ;  but  this  is  more  peculiarly  the  case  when  conscience  tells  the  subject  of 
the  sarcasm  that  it  is  justly  merited.     Christian,  stung  with  Buckingham's  reproach,  at 
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once  assumed  a  haughty  and  threatening  mien,  totally  inconsistent  with  that  in  which 
sufferance  seemed  to  be  as  mucli  his  badge  as  that  of  Shylock.  "  You  arc  a  foul- 
mouthed  and  most  unworthy  lord,"  he  said  ;  "  and  as  such  I  will  proclaim  you,  unless 
)'ou  make  reparation  for  the  injury  you  have  done  me." 

"  And  what,"  said  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  "  shall  I  proclaim  you,  that  can  give  you 
the  least  title  to  notice  from  such  as  I  am  ?  What  name  shall  I  bestow  on  the  little 
transaction  which  has  given  rise  to  such  unexpected  misunderstanding?" 
Christian  was  silent,  either  from  rage  or  from  mental  conviction. 
"  Come,  come.  Christian,"  said  the  Duke,  smiling,  "  we  know  too  much  of  each  other 
to  make  a  quarrel  safe.  Hate  each  other  we  may — circumvent  each  other — it  is  the  way 
of  Courts — but  proclaim  ! — a  fico  for  the  phrase." 

"  I  used  it  not,"  said  Christian,  "  till  your  Grace  drove  me  to  extremity.  Tou  know, 
my  lord,  I  liave  fought  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  you  should  not  rashly  think  that 
I  will  endure  any  indignity  which  blood  can  wipe  away." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  the  Duke,  with  the  same  civil  and  sneering  manner,  "I  can 
confidently  assert,  that  the  life  of  half  a  score  of  your  friends  would  seem  very  light  to 
you,  Christian,  if  their  existence  interfered,  I  do  not  say  with  your  character,  as  being 
a  thing  of  much  less  consequence,  but  with  any  advantage  which  their  existence  might 
intercept. — Fie  upon  it,  man,  we  have  known  each  other  long.  I  never  thought  you 
a  coward ;  and  am  only  glad  to  see  I  could  strike  a  few  sparkles  of  heat  out  of  j'our  cold 
and  constant  disposition.  I  will  now,  if  you  please,  tell  you  at  once  the  fate  of  the 
young  lady,  in  which  I  pray  you  to  believe  that  I  am  truly  interested." 

"  I  hear  you,  my  Lord  Duke,"  said  Christian.  "  The  curl  of  your  upper  lip,  and 
your  eyebrow,  does  not  escape  me.  Your  Grace  knows  the  French  proverb,  '  He  laughs 
best  who  laughs  last.'     But  I  hear  you." 

"  Thank  Heaven  }'ou  do,"  said  Buckingham  ;  "  for  your  case  requires  haste,  I  promise 
you,  and  involves  no  laughing  matter.  "Well  then,  hear  a  simple  truth,  on  which  (if  it 
became  me  to  offer  any  pledge  for  what  I  assert  to  be  such)  I  could  pledge  life,  fortune, 
and  honour.  It  was  the  morning  before  last,  when  meeting  with  the  King  at  ChifRnch's 
unexpectedly — in  fact  I  had  looked  in  to  fool  an  hour  away,  and  to  learn  how  your 
scheme  advanced — I  saw  a  singular  scene.  Your  niece  terrified  little  ChifRnch — 
(the  hen  Chiffinch,  I  mean) — bid  the  King  defiance  to  his  teeth,  and  walked  out  of 
the  presence  triumphantly,  under  the  guardianship  of  a  young  fellow  of  little  mark 
or  likeliliood,  excepting  a  tolerable  personal  presence,  and  the  advantage  of  a  most 
unconquerable  impudence.  Egad,  I  can  hardly  help  laughing  to  think  how  the  King 
and  I  were  both  baffled  ;  for  I  will  not  deny,  that  I  had  tried  to  trifle  for  a  moment  with 
the  fair  Indamora.  But,  egad,  the  young  fellow  swooped  her  ofi'  from  under  our  noses, 
like  my  own  Drawcansir  clearing  off  the  banquet  from  the  two  Kings  of  Brentford. 
There  was  a  dignity  in  the  gallant's  swaggering  retreat  which  I  must  try  to  teach 
Mohun  ;*  it  will  suit  his  part  admirably." 

"  This  is  incomprehensible,  my  Lord  Duke,"  said  Christian,  who  by  this  time  h.ad 
recovered  all  his  usual  coolness  ;  "  you  cannot  expect  me  to  believe  this.  Who  dared  be 
so  bold  as  to  carry  off  my  niece  in  such  a  manner,  and  from  so  august  a  presence?  And 
with  whom,  a  stranger  as  he  must  have  been,  wouM  she,  wise  and  cautious  as  I  know 
her,  have  consented  to  depart  in  such  a  manner  ? — My  lord,  I  cannot  believe  this." 

"  One  of  your  priests,  my  roost  devout  Christian,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  would  only 
answer,  Die,  infidel,  in  thine  unbelief ;  but  I  am  only  a  poor  worldling  sinner,  and  I  will 
add  what  mite  of  information  I  can.  The  young  fellow's  name,  as  I  am  given  to 
understand,  is  Julian,  son  of  Sir  Geoffrey,  whom  men  call  Peveril  of  the  Peak." 

"  Peveril  of  the  Devil,  who  hath  his  cavern  there !"  said  Christian,  warmly ;  "  for 
I  know  that  gallant,  and  believe  him  capable  of  any  thing  bold  and  desperate.     But 
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liow  could  lie  intrude  himself  into  the  royal  presence  ?  Eitiier  Hell  aids  him,  or 
Heaven  looks  nearer  into  mortal  dealings  than  I  iiave  yet  believed.  If  so,  may  God 
forgive  us,  wlio  deemed  he  thought  not  on  us  at  all !" 

"  Amen,  most  Christian  Chritstian,"  replied  the  Uuke.  "I  am  glad  to  see  thou  hast 
yet  some  touch  of  grace  that  leads  thee  to  augur  so.  But  Empson,  the  hen  ChitRnch, 
and  half  a  dozen  more,  saw  the  swain's  entrance  and  departure.  Please  examine  these 
witnesses  with  your  own  wisdom,  if  you  think  your  time  may  not  be  better  employed  in 
tracing  the  fugitives.  I  believe  he  gained  entrance  as  one  of  some  dancing  or  masking 
party.  Rowley,  you  know,  is  accessible  to  all  who  will  come  forth  to  make  him  sport. 
So  in  stole  this  termagant  tearing  gallant,  like  Samson  among  the  Philistines,  to  pull 
down  our  fine  scheme  about  our  ears." 

"  I  believe  you,  my  lord,"  said  Christian  ;  "  I  cannot  but  believe  you  ;  and  I  forgive 
you,  since  it  is  your  nature,  for  making  sport  of  what  is  ruin  and  destruction.  But 
wliich  way  did  they  take  ?" 

"  To  Derbyshire,  I  should  presume,  to  seek  her  father,"  said  the  Duke.  "  She  spoke  of 
going  into  the  paternal  protection,  instead  of  yours.  Master  Christian.  Something  had 
chanced  at  Chiffineh's,  to  give  her  cause  to  suspect  that  you  had  not  altogether  provided 
for  his  daughter  in  the  manner  which  her  father  was  likely  to  approve  of." 

"  Now,  Heaven  be  praised,"  said  Christian,  "  she  knows  not  her  father  is  come  to 
London  !  and  they  must  be  gone  down  either  to  Martindale  Castle,  or  to  Moultrassie 
Hall ;  in  either  case  they  are  in  my  power — I  must  follow  them  close.  I  will  return 
instantly  to  Derbyshire — I  am  undone  if  slie  meet  her  father  until  these  errors  are 
amended.  Adieu,  my  lord.  I  forgive  the  part  which  I  fear  your  Grace  must  have  had 
in  baulking  our  enterprise — it  is  no  time  for  mutual  reproaches." 

"  You  speak  truth.  Master  Christian,"  said  the  Duke,  "  and  I  wish  you  all  success. 
Can  I  help  you  with  men,  or  horses,  or  money  ?" 

"  I  thank  your  Grace,"  said  Christian,  and  hastily  left  the  apartment. 

The  Duke  watched  his  descending  footsteps  on  the  staircase,  until  they  could  be  heard 
no  longer,  and  then  exclaimed  to  Jerningham,  who  entered,  "  Victoria  !  victoria  !  maf/na 
est  Veritas  et  prccvalebit .' — Had  I  told  the  villain  a  word  of  a  lie,  he  is  so  familiar  with 
all  the  regions  of  ftilsehood — his  whole  life  has  been  such  an  absolute  imposture,  that 
I  had  stood  detected  in  an  instant ;  but  I  told  him  truth,  and  that  was  the  only  means  of 
deceiving  him.  Victoria!  my  dear  Jerningham,  I  am  prouder  of  cheating  Christian,  than 
I  should  have  been  of  circumventing  a  minister  of  state." 

"  Your  Grace  holds  his  wisdom  very  high,"  said  the  attendant. 

"  His  cunning,  at  least,  I  do,  which,  in  Court  affairs,  often  takes  the  weather-gage  of 
wisdom, — as  in  Yarmouth  Roads  a  herring-buss  will  baffle  a  frigate.  He  shall  not 
return  to  London  if  I  can  help  it,  until  all  these  intrigues  are  over." 

As  his  Grace  spoke,  the  Colonel,  after  whom  he  had  repeatedly  made  inquiry,  was 
announced  by  a  gentleman  of  his  household.  "  He  met  not  Christian,  did  he  ?"  said  the 
Duke  hastily. 

"  No,  my  lord,"  returned  the  domestic,  "  the  Colonel  came  by  the  old  garden  staircase." 

"  I  judged  as  much,"  replied  the  Duke  ;  "  'tis  an  owl  that  will  not  take  wing  in 
daylight,  when  there  is  a  thicket  left  to  skulk  under.  Here  he  comes  from  threading 
lane,  vault,  and  ruinous  alley,  very  near  as  ominous  a  creature  as  the  fowl  of  ill  augury 
which  he  resembles." 

The  Colonel,  to  whom  no  other  appellation  seemed  to  be  given,  than  that  which 
belonged  to  his  military  station,  now  entered  the  apartment.  He  was  tall,  strongly 
built,  and  past  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  his  countenance,  but  for  the  heavy  cloud 
which  dwelt  upon  it,  might  have  been  pronounced  a  handsome  one.  While  the  Duke 
spoke  to  him,  either  from  humility  or  some  other  cause,  his  large  serious  eye  was  cast 
down  upon  the  ground;  but  he  raised  it  when  he  answered,  with  a  keen  look  of  earnest 
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observation.  His  dress  was  very  plain,  and  more  allied  to  that  of  the  Puritans  than  of 
the  Cavidiers  of  the  time  ;  a  siiadowy  black  hat,  like  the  Spanish  sombrero ;  a  large  black 
mantle  or  cloak,  and  a  long  rapier,  gave  him  something  the  air  of  a  Castilione,  to  which 
his  gravity  and  stiflness  of  demeanour  added  considerable  strength. 

"  Well,  Colonel,"  said  the  Duke,  "  we  have  been  long  strangers — how  have  matters 
gone  with  you  ?" 

"  As  with  other  men  of  action  in  riuiet  times,"  answered  the  Colonel,  "  or  as  a  good 
war-caper*  that  lies  high  and  dry  in  a  muddy  creek,  till  seams  and  planks  are  rent  and 
riven." 

"  Well,  Colonel,"  said  the  Duke,  "I  have  used  your  valour  before  now,  and  I  may  again ; 
so  that  I  shall  speedily  see  that  the  vessel  is  careened,  and  undergoes  a  thorough  repair." 

"  I  conjecture,  then,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  that  your  Grace  has  some  voyage  in  hand  ?" 

"  No,  but  there  is  one  which  I  want  to  interrupt,"  replied  the  Duke. 

"  "lis  but  another  stave  of  the  same  tune. — Well,  my  lord,  I  listen,"  answered 
the  stranger. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Duke,  "  it  is  but  a  trifling  matter  after  all. — You  know  Ned 
Christian  ?  " 

"  Ay,  surely,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Colonel,  "  we  have  been  long  known  to  each  other." 

"  He  is  about  to  go  down  to  Derbyshire  to  seek  a  certain  niece  of  his,  whom  he  will 
scarcely  find  there.  Now,  I  trust  to  your  tried  friendship  to  interrupt  his  return  to 
London.  Go  with  him,  or  meet  him,  cajole  him,  or  assail  him,  or  do  what  thou  wilt 
with  him— only  keep  him  from  London  for  a  fortnight  at  least,  and  then  I  care  little 
how  soon  he  comes." 

"  For  by  that  time,  I  suppose,"  re|)lied  the  Colonel,  "  any  one  may  find  the  wench 
that  thinks  her  worth  the  looking  for." 

"  Thou  mayst  think  her  worth  the  looking  for  thyself,  Colonel,"  rejoined  the  Duke; 
"I  promise  you  she  hath  many  a  thousand  stitched  to  her  petticoat;  such  a  wife  would 
save  thee  from  skeldering  on  the  public." 

"  My  lord,  I  sell  my  blood  and  my  sword,  but  not  my  honour,"  answered  the  man 
sullenly ;  "  if  I  marry,  my  bed  may  be  a  poor,  but  it  shall  be  an  honest  one." 

"  Then  thy  wife  will  be  the  only  honest  matter  in  thy  possession,  Colonel — at  least 
since  I  have  known  you,"  replied  the  Duke. 

"  Why,  truly,  your  Grace  may  speak  your  pleasure  on  that  point.  It  is  chiefly  your 
business  which  I  have  done  of  late;  and  if  it  were  less  strictly  honest  than  I  could  have 
wished,  the  employer  was  to  blame  as  well  as  the  agent.  But  for  marrying  a  cast-oflf 
mistress,  the  man  (saving  your  Grace,  to  whom  I  am  bound)  lives  not  who  dares  propose 
it  to  me." 

The  Duke  laughed  loudly.     "  Why,  this  is  mine  Ancient  Pistol's  vein,"  he  replied. 

"  Shall  I  Sir  Panilarus  of  Troy  become, 

And  by  ray  side  wear  steel  i — then  Lucifer  take  all  !*' 

"  My  breeding  is  too  plain  to  understand  ends  of  playhouse  verse,  my  lord,"  said  the 
Colonel  suddenly.     "  Has  your  Grace  no  other  service  to  command  me?" 

"  None — only  I  am  told  you  have  published  a  Narrative  concerning  the  Plot."  f 

"What  should  ail  me,  my  lord?"  said  the  Colonel;  "I  hope  I  am  a  witness  as 
competent  as  any  that  has  yet  appeared?" 

"  Truly,  I  think  so  to  the  full,"  said  the  Duke ;  "  and  it  would  have  been  hard,  when 

*  A  privateer. 

+  Of  Blood's  Narrative,  Roger  North  takes  the  following  notice  : — "  There  was  another  sham  plot  of  one  Netterville. 

And  here  the  good  Colonel  Ulood,  that  stole  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and,  if  a  timely  rescue  had  not  come  in,  had  hanged 
him  at  Tyburn,  and  afterwiirds  stole  the  crown,  though  he  was  not  so  happy  as  to  carry  it  off;  no  player  at  small  games, 
he,  even  he,  the  virtuous  Colonel,  as  this  sham  plot  says,  was  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Papists.  It  seems  these  Papists 
would  let  no  eminent  Protestant  be  safe.  But  some  amends  were  made  to  the  Colonel  by  sale  of  the  narrative  licensed 
Thomas  Blood.  It  would  have  been  strange  if  so  much  mischief  were  stirring,  and  he  had  not  come  in  for  a  snack." — 
Exnmcn,  edit.  1711,  p.  311. 
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SO  much  profitable  mischief  was  going,  if  so  excellent  a  Protestant  as  yourself  had  not 
come  in  for  a  share." 

"  I  came  to  take  your  Grace's  commands,  not  to  be  the  object  of  your  wit,"  said  the 
Colonel. 

"  Gallantly  spoken,  most  resolute  and  most  immaculate  Colonel!  As  you  are  to  be 
on  full  pay  in  my  service  for  a  mouth  to  come,  I  pray  your  acceptance  of  this  purse,  for 
contingents  and  equipments,  and  you  sh;dl  have  my  instructions  from  time  to  time." 

"  They  shall  be  punctually  obeyed,  my  lord,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  I  know  the  duty  of 
a  subaltern  officer.     I  wish  your  Grace  a  good  morning." 

So  saying,  he  pocketed  the  purse,  without  either  aflecting  hesitation,  or  expressing 
gratitude,  but  merely  as  a  part  of  a  transaction  in  the  regular  way  of  business,  and 
stiilked  from  the  apartment  with  the  same  sullen  gravity  which  marked  his  entrance. 
"  Now,  there  goes  a  scoundrel  after  my  own  heart,"  said  the  Duke  ;  "  a  robber  from  his 
cradle,  a  murderer  since  he  could  hold  a  knife,  a  profound  hypocrite  in  religion,  and  a 
worse  and  deeper  hj'pocrite  in  honour,— would  sell  his  soul  to  the  devil  to  accomplish 
any  villainy,  and  would  cut  the  throat  of  his  brother,  did  he  dare  to  give  the  villainy  he 
had  so  acted  its  right  name. — Now,  why  stand  you  amazed,  good  Master  Jerningham, 
and  look  on  me  as  you  would  on  some  monster  of  Ind,  when  you  had  paid  your  shiUing 
to  see  it,  and  were  staring  out  your  pennyworth  with  your  eyes  as  round  as  a  pair  of 
spectacles  ?     Wink,  man,  and  save  them,  and  then  let  thy  tongue  untie  the  mystery." 

"  On  my  word,  my  Lord  Duke,"  answered  Jerningham,  "  since  I  am  compelled  to 
speak,  I  can  only  say,  that  the  longer  1  live  with  your  Grace,  I  am  the  more  at  a  loss  to 
fathom  your  motives  of  action.  Others  lay  plans,  either  to  attain  profit  or  pleasure  by 
their  execution  ;  but  your  Grace's  dehght  is  to  counteract  your  own  schemes,  when  in 
the  very  act  of  performance;  like  a  child — forgive  me — that  breaks  its  favourite  toy,  or 
a  man  who  should  set  fire  to  the  house  he  has  half  built." 

"And  why  not,  if  he  wanted  to  warm  his  hands  at  the  blaze?"  said  the  Duke. 

"  Ay,  my  lord,"  replied  his  dependant ;  "  but  what  if,  in  doing  so,  he  should  burn  his 
fingers? — I\Iy  lord,  it  is  one  of  your  noblest  qualities,  that  you  will  sometimes  listen  to 
the  truth  without  taking  ofience  ;  but  were  it  otherwise,  I  could  not,  at  this  moment, 
help  speaking  out  at  every  risk." 

"  Well,  say  on,  I  can  bear  it,"  said  the  Duke,  throwing  himself  into  an  easy-chair, 
and  using  his  toothpick  with  graceful  indifference  and  equanimity  ;  "  I  love  to  hear 
what  such  potsherds  as  thou  art,  think  of  the  proceedings  of  us  who  are  of  the  pure 
porcelain  clay  of  the  earth." 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  my  lord,  let  me  then  ask  you,"  said  Jerningham,  "  what 
merit  you  claim,  or  what  advantage  you  expect,  from  having  embroiled  every  thing  in 
which  you  are  concerned  to  a  degree  which  equals  the  chaos  of  the  blind  old  Roundhead's 
poem  which  your  Grace  is  so  fond  of?  To  begin  with  the  King.  In  spite  of  good- 
humour,  he  will  be  incensed  at  your  repeated  rivalry." 

"  His  Majesty  defied  me  to  it." 

"  You  have  lost  all  hopes  of  the  Isle,  by  quarrelling  with  Christian." 

"  I  have  ceased  to  care  a  farthing  about  it,"  replied  the  Duke. 

"  In  Christian  himself,  whom  you  have  insulted,  and  to  whose  family  you  intend 
dishonour,  you  have  lost  a  sagacious,  artful,  and  cool-headed  instrument  and  adherent." 
said  the  monitor. 

"  Poor  Jerningham  ! "  answered  the  Duke ;  "  Christian  would  say  as  much  for  thee, 
I  doubt  not,  wert  thou  discarded  to-morrow.  It  is  the  common  error  of  such  tools  as 
you  and  he  to  think  themselves  indispensable.  As  to  his  family,  what  was  never 
honourable  cannot  be  dishonoured  by  any  connection  with  my  house." 

"  I  say  nothing  of  Chiffinch,"  said  Jerningham,  '•  oftended  as  he  will  be  when  he 
learns  why,  and  by  whom,  his  scheme  has  been  ruined,  and  the  lady  spirited  away — He 
and  his  wife,  I  say  nothing  of  them." 
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"  You  need  not,"  said  tlie  Duke ;  "  for  were  tliey  even  fit  persons  to  speak  to  me 
about,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  has  bargained  for  their  disgrace." 

"  Then  this  bloodhound  of  a  Colonel,  as  he  calls  himself,  your  Grace  cannot  even  lay 
him  on  a  quest  which  is  to  do  you  service,  but  you  must  do  him  such  indignity  at  the 
same  time,  as  he  will  not  fail  to  remember,  and  be  sure  to  fly  at  your  throat  should  he 
ever  have  an  opportunity  of  turning  on  you." 

"  I  will  take  care  he  has  none,"  said  the  Duke  ;  "  and  yours,  Jerningham,  is  a  low- 
lived apprehension.  Beat  your  spaniel  heartily  if  you  would  have  him  under  command. 
Ever  let  your  agents  see  you  know  what  they  are,  and  prize  them  accordingly.  A 
rogue,  who  must  needs  be  treated  as  a  man  of  honour,  is  apt  to  get  above  his  work. 
Enough,  therefore,  of  your  advice  and  censure,  Jerningham ;  we  diifer  in  every 
particular.  Were  we  both  engineers,  you  would  spend  your  life  in  watching  some  old 
woman's  wheel,  wliich  spins  flax  by  the  ounce  ;  I  must  be  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
varied  and  counteracting  machinery,  regulating  checks  and  counter-checks,  balancing 
weights,  proving  springs  and  wheels,  directing  and  controlling  a  hundred  combined 
powers." 

"And  your  fortune,  in  the  meanwhile?"  said  Jerningham;  "  pardon  tliis  last  hint, 
my  lord." 

"  My  fortune,"  said  the  Duke,  "  is  too  vast  to  be  hurt  by  a  petty  wound ;  and  I  have, 
as  thou  knowest,  a  thousand  salves  in  store  for  the  scratches  and  scars  which  it  some- 
times receives  in  greasing  my  machinery." 

"  Your'Grace  does  not  mean  Dr.  Wilderhead's  powder  of  projection  ?" 

"  Pshaw!  he  is  a  quacksalver,  and  mountebank,  and  beggar." 

"  Or  Solicitor  Drowndland's  plan  for  draining  the  fens?" 

"  He  is  a  cheat, — videlicet,  an  attorney." 

"  Or  the  Laird  of  Lackpelfs  sale  of  Highland  woods  ?" 

"  He  is  a  Scotsman,"  said  the  Duke, — "  videlicet,  both  cheat  and  beggar." 

"  These  streets  here,  upon  the  site  of  your  noble  mansion-house?"  said  Jerningham. 

"  The  architect's  a  bite,  and  the  plan's  a  bubble.  I  am  sick  of  the  sight  of  this 
rubbish,  and  I  will  soon  replace  our  old  alcoves,  alleys,  and  flower-pots,  by  an  Itahau 
garden  and  a  new  palace." 

"  That,  my  lord,  would  be  to  waste,  not  to  improve  your  fortune,"  said  his  domestic. 

"  Clodpate,  and  muddy  spirit  that  thou  art,  thou  hast  forgot  the  most  hopeful  scheme 
of  all — the  South  Sea  Fisheries — their  stock  is  up  50  per  cent  already.  Post  down  to 
the  Alley,  and  tell  old  Manasses  to  buy  20,000/.  for  me. — Forgive  me,  Plutus,  I  forgot 
to  lay  my  sacrifice  on  thy  shrine,  and  yet  expected  thy  favours ! — Fly  post  haste, 
Jerningham — for  thy  life,  for  thy  life,  for  thy  life  !"* 

With  hands  and  eyes  uplifted,  Jerningham  left  the  apartment ;  and  the  Duke,  without 
thinking  a  moment  farther  on  old  or  new  intrigues — on  tlie  friendship  he  had  formed,  or 
tiie  enmity  he  had  provoked — on  the  beauty  whom  he  had  carried  off  from  her  natural 
protectors,  as  well  as  from  her  lover — or  on  the  nionarcli  against  whom  he  had  placed 
himself  in  rivalship, — sat  down  to  calculate  chances  witli  all  the  zeal  of  Demoivre,  tired 
of  the  drudgery  in  Iialf  an  hour,  and  refused  to  see  the  zealous  agent  whom  he  had 
employed  in  the  city,  because  he  was  busily  engaged  in  writing  a  new  lampoon. 

*  stock-jobbing,  as  it  is  called,  that  is,  dealing  in  shares  of  monopolies,  patent,  and  joint-stock  companies  of  every 
description,  was  at  least  as  common  in  Charles  II.'s  time  as  our  own;  and  as  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  this  way  promised  a 
road  to  wealth  without  the  necessity  of  industry,  it  was  then  much  pursued  by  dissolute  courtiers. 


# 


A)i !  changeful  head,  and  fickle  heart ! 


?;''"\''~.''0'0  event  is  more  ordinary  in  narratives  of  this  nature,  than  the  abduction  of 

J\j  \\  tlie  female  on  whose  fate  the  interest  is  supposed  to  turn  ;  but  that  of  AHce 
^,)th'{  Bridgenorth  was  thus  far  particular,  that  she  was  spirited  away  by  the  Duke 
»v.v4S..)  A  of  Buckingham,  more  in  contradiction  than  in  the  rivalry  of  passion;  and 
that,  as  he  made  his  first  addresses  to  her  at  Chitfinch's,  rather  in  the  spirit  of  rivalry  to 
his  Sovereign,  than  from  any  strong  impression  which  her  beauty  had  made  on  his 
affections,  so  he  had  formed  the  sudden  plan  of  spiriting  her  away  by  means  of  his 
dependents,  rather  to  perplex  Christian,  the  King,  Chiffinch,  and  all  concerned,  than 
because  he  had  any  particular  desire  for  her  society  at  his  own  mansion.  Indeed,  so  far 
was  this  from  being  the  case,  that  his  Grace  was  rather  surprised  than  delighted  with 
the  success  of  the  enterprise  which  had  made  her  an  inmate  there,  although  it  is  probable 
he  might  have  thrown  himself  into  an  uncontrollable  passion,  had  he  learned  its  mis- 
carriage instead  of  its  success. 

Twenty-four  hours  had  passed  over  since  he  had  returned  to  his  own  roof,  before, 
notwithstanding  sundry  hints  from  Jerningham,  he  could  even  determine  on  the  exertion 
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necessary  to  pay  his  fair  captive  a  visit ;  and  then  it  was  with  the  internal  reluctance  of 
one  who  can  only  be  stirred  from  indolence  by  novelty. 

"  I  wonder  what  made  me  plague  myself  about  this  wench,"  said  he,  "  and  doom 
myself  to  encounter  all  the  hysterical  rhapsodies  of  a  country  Phillis,  with  her  head 
stuffed  with  her  grandmother's  lessons  about  virtue  and  the  Bible-book,  when  the 
finest  and  best-bred  women  in  town  may  be  had  upon  more  easy  terms.  It  is  a 
pity  one  cannot  mount  the  victor's  car  of  triumpli  without  having  a  victory  to  boast 
of;  yet,  faith,  it  is  what  most  of  our  modern  gallants  do,  though  it  would  not  become 
Buckingham. — Well,  I  must  see  her,"  he  concluded,  "  though  it  were  but  to  rid  the 
house  of  her.  The  Portsmouth  will  not  hear  of  her  being  set  at  liberty  near  Charles, 
so  much  is  she  afraid  of  a  new  fair  seducing  the  old  sinner  from  his  allegiance.  So  how 
the  girl  is  to  be  disposed  of — for  I  shall  have  little  fancy  to  keep  her  here,  and  she  is  too 
wealtliy  to  be  sent  down  to  Cliefden  as  a  housekeeper — is  a  matter  to  be  thought  on." 

He  then  called  for  such  a  dress  as  might  set  off  his  natural  good  mien — a  compliment 
which  he  considered  as  due  to  his  own  merit ;  for  as  to  any  thing  farther,  he  went  to 
pay  his  respects  to  his  fair  prisoner  with  almost  as  little  zeal  in  the  cause,  as  a  gallant  to 
fight  a  duel  in  which  he  has  no  warmer  interest  than  the  maintenance  of  his  reputation 
as  a  man  of  honour. 

The  set  of  apartments  consecrated  to  the  use  of  those  favourites  who  occasionally 
made  Buckingham's  mansion  their  place  of  abode,  and  who  were,  so  far  as  liberty  was 
concerned,  often  required  to  observe  the  regulations  of  a  convent,  were  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  Duke's  extensive  mansion.  He  lived  in  the  age  when  what  was  called 
gallantry  warranted  the  most  atrocious  actions  of  deceit  and  violence ;  as  may  be  best 
illustrated  by  the  catastrophe  of  an  unfortunate  actress,  whose  beauty  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  last  De  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford.  While  her  virtue  defied  his  seductions, 
he  ruined  her  under  colour  of  a  mock  marriage,  and  was  rewarded  for  a  success  which 
occasioned  the  death  of  his  victim,  by  the  general  applause  of  the  men  of  wit  and 
gallantry  who  filled  the  drawing-room  of  Charles. 

Buckingham  had  made  provision  in  the  interior  of  liis  ducal  mansion  for  exploits  of  a 
similar  nature ;  and  the  set  of  apartments  which  he  now  visited  were  alternately  used  to 
confine  the  reluctant,  and  to  accommodate  the  willing. 

Being  now  destined  for  the  former  purpose,  the  key  was  delivered  to  the  Duke  by 
a  hooded  and  spectacled  old  lady,  who  sat  reading  a  devout  book  in  the  outer  hall  which 
divided  these  apartments  (usually  called  the  Nunnery)  from  the  rest  of  the  house.  This 
experienced  dowager  acted  as  mistress  of  the  ceremonies  on  such  occasions,  and  was  the 
trusty  depositary  of  more  intrigues  than  were  known  to  any  dozen  of  her  worshipful 
calling  besides. 

"  As  sweet  a  linnet,"  she  said,  as  she  undid  the  outward  door,  "  as  ever  sung  in 
a  cage." 

"  I  was  afraid  she  might  have  been  more  for  moping  than  for  singing,  Dowlas,"  said 
the  Duke. 

"  Till  yesterday  she  was  so,  please  your  Grace,"  answered  Dowlas ;  "  or,  to  speak 
sooth,  till  early  this  morning,  we  heard  of  nothing  but  Lachrymaj.  But  the  air  of  your 
noble  Grace's  house  is  favourable  to  singing-birds ;  and  to-day  matters  have  been 
a-much  mended." 

" 'Tis  sudden,  dame,"  said  the  Duke;  "and  'tis  something  strange,  considering  that 
I  have  never  visited  her,  that  the  petty  trembler  sliould  liave  been  so  soon  reconciled  to 
her  fate." 

"  Ah,  your  Grace  has  such  magic,  that  it  communicates  itself  to  your  very  walls ;  as 
wholesome  Scripture  says,  Exodus,  first  and  seventh,  '  It  cleaveth  to  the  walls  and  the 
door-posts.'" 

"  You  are  too  partial,  Dame  Dowlas,"  said  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

"  Not  a  word  but  truth,"  said  the  dame  ;   "  and   I  wish  I  may  be  an  outcast  from  tlie 
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fold  of  the  lambs,  but  I  think  this  damsel's  very  frame  has  changed  since  she  was  under 
your  Grace's  roof.  Methinks  she  hath  a  lighter  form,  a  finer  step,  a  more  displayed 
ankle — I  cannot  tell,  but  I  think  there  is  a  change.  But,  lack-a-day,  your  Grace  knows 
I  am  as  old  as  I  am  trusty,  and  that  my  eyes  wax  something  uncertain." 

"Especially  when  you  wash  them  with  a  cup  of  canary,  Dame  Dowlas,"  answered  the 
Duke,  who  was  aware  that  temperance  was  not  amongst  the  cardinal  virtues  which  were 
most  familiar  to  the  old  lady's  practice. 

"Was  it  canary,  your  Grace  said? — Was  it  indeed  with  canary,  that  your  Grace 
should  have  supposed  me  to  have  washed  my  eyes?"  said  the  offended  matron.  "I  am 
sorry  that  your  Grace  should  know  me  no  better." 

"  I  crave  your  pardon,  dame,"  said  the  Duke,  shaking  aside,  fastidiously,  the  grasp 
which,  in  the  earnestness  of  her  exculpation.  Madam  Dowlas  had  clutched  upon  his 
sleeve.  "  I  crave  your  pardon.  Your  nearer  approach  has  convinced  me  of  my  erroneous 
imputation — I  should  have  said  nantz,  not  canary." 

So  saying,  he  walked  forward  into  the  inner  apartments,  which  were  fitted  up  with  an 
air  of  voluptuous  magnificence. 

"  The  dame  said  true,  however,"  said  the  proud  deviser  and  proprietor  of  the  splendid 
mansion — "  A  country  Phillis  might  well  reconcile  herself  to  such  a  prison  as  this,  even 
without  a  skilful  bird-fancier  to  touch  a  bird-call.  But  I  wonder  where  she  can  be,  this 
rural  Phidele.  Is  it  possible  she  can  have  retreated,  like  a  despairing  commandant,  into 
her  bedchamber,  the  very  citadel  of  the  place,  without  even  an  attempt  to  defend  the 
out-works?" 

As  he  made  this  reflection,  he  passed  through  an  antechamber  and  little  eating  parlour, 
exquisitely  furnished,  and  hung  with  excellent  paintings  of  the  Venetian  school. 

Beyond  these  lay  a  withdrawing-room,  fitted  up  in  a  style  of  still  more  studied  elegance. 
The  windows  were  darkened  with  painted  glass,  of  such  a  deep  and  rich  colour,  as  made 
the  mid-day  beams,  which  found  their  way  into  the  apartment,  imitate  the  rich  colours 
of  sunset ;  and,  in  the  celebrated  expression  of  the  poet,  "  taught  light  to  counterfeit  a 
gloom." 

Buckingham's  feelings  and  taste  had  been  too  much,  and  too  often,  and  too  readily 
gratified,  to  permit  him,  in  the  general  case,  to  be  easily  accessible,  even  to  those 
pleasures  which  it  had  been  the  business  of  his  life  to  pursue.  The  hackneyed  volup- 
tuary is  like  the  jaded  epicure,  the  mere  listlessness  of  whose  appetite  becomes  at  length  a 
sufficient  penalty  for  having  made  it  the  principal  object  of  his  enjoyment  and  cultivation. 
Yet  novelty  has  always  some  charms,  and  uncertainty  has  more. 

The  doubt  how  he  was  to  be  received — the  change  of  mood  which  his  prisoner  was 
said  to  have  evinced — the  curiosity  to  know  how  such  a  creature  as  Alice  Bridgenorth 
had  been  described,  was  likely  to  bear  herself  under  the  circumstances  in  which  she  was 
so  unexpectedly  placed,  had  upon  Buckingham  the  effect  of  exciting  unusual  interest. 
On  his  own  part,  be  had  none  of  those  feelings  of  anxiety  with  which  a  man,  even  of  the 
most  vulgar  mind,  comes  to  the  presence  of  the  female  whom  he  wishes  to  please,  far  less 
the  more  refined  sentiments  of  love,  respect,  desire,  and  awe,  with  which  the  more 
refined  lover  approaches  the  beloved  object.  He  had  been,  to  use  an  expressive  French 
phrase,  too  completely  hlase  even  from  his  earliest  youth,  to  permit  him  now  to 
experience  the  animal  eagerness  of  the  one,  far  less  the  more  sentimental  pleasure  of 
the  other.  It  is  no  small  aggravation  of  this  jaded  and  uncomfortable  state  of  mind,  that 
the  voluptuary  cannot  renounce  the  pursuits  with  which  he  is  satiated,  but  must  continue, 
for  his  character's  sake,  or  from  the  mere  force  of  habit,  to  take  all  the  toil,  fatigue,  and 
danger  of  the  chase,  while  he  has  so  little  real  interest  in  the  termination. 

Buckingham,  therefore,  felt  it  due  to  his  reputation  as  a  successful  hero  of  intrigue,  to 
pay  his  addresses  to  Alice  Bridgenorth  with  dissembled  eagerness ;  and,  as  he  opened 
the  door  of  the  inner  apartment,  he  paused  to  consider,  whether  the  tone  of  gallantry. 
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or  tliat  of  passion,  was  fittest  to  use  on  the  occasion.  This  delay  enabled  him  to  hear 
a  few  notes  of  a  lute  touched  with  exquisite  skill,  and  accompanied  by  the  still  sweeter 
strains  of  a  female  voice,  which,  without  executing  any  complete  melody,  seemed  to  sport 
itself  in  rivalship  of  the  .silver  sound  of  the  instrument. 

"  A  creature  so  well  educated,"  said  the  Duke,  "  with  the  sense  she  is  said  to  possess, 
would,  rustic  us  she  is,  laugh  at  the  assumed  rants  of  Oroondates.  It  is  the  vein  of 
Dorimont — once,  Buckingham,  thine  own — that  must  here  do  the  feat,  besides  that  the 
part  is  easier." 

So  thinking,  he  entered  the  room  with  that  easy  grace  which  characterized  the  gay 
courtiers  among  whom  he  flourished,  and  approached  the  fair  tenant,  whom  he  found 
seated  near  a  table  covered  with  books  and  music,  and  having  on  her  left  hand  tiie  large 
half-open  casement,  dim  with  stained  glass,  admitting  only  a  doubtful  light  into  this 
lordly  retiring-room,  which,  hung  with  the  richest  tapestry  of  the  Gobelines,  and  orna- 
mented with  piles  of  china  and  splendid  mirrors,  seemed  like  a  bower  built  for  a  prince 
to  receive  his  bride. 

The  splendid  dress  of  the  inmate  corresponded  with  the  taste  of  the  apartment  which 
she  occupied,  and  partook  of  the  Oriental  costume  which  the  much-admired  Roxalana 
had  then  brought  into  fashion.  A  slender  foot  and  ankle,  which  escaped  from  the  wide 
trowser  of  richly  ornamented  and  embroidered  blue  satin,  was  the  only  part  of  her  person 
distinctly  seen  ;  the  rest  was  enveloped,  from  head  to  foot,  in  a  long  veil  of  silver  gauze, 
which,  like  a  feathery  and  light  mist  on  a  beautiful  landscape,  suffered  you  to  perceive 
that  what  it  concealed  was  rarely  lovely,  yet  induced  the  imagination  even  to  enhance 
the  charms  it  shaded.  Such  part  of  the  dress  as  could  be  discovered,  was,  like  the  veil 
and  the  trowsers,  in  the  Oriental  taste  ;  a  rich  turban,  and  splendid  caftan,  were  rather 
indicated  than  distinguished  through  tl;e  folds  of  the  former.  The  whole  attire  argued 
at  least  coquetry  on  the  part  of  a  fair  one,  who  must  have  expected,  from  her  situation, 
a  visiter  of  some  pretension ;  and  induced  Buckingham  to  smile  internally  at  Clu'istian's 
account  of  the  extreme  simplicity  and  purity  of  his  niece. 

He  approached  the  lady  en  cavalier,  and  addressed  her  with  the  air  of  being  conscious, 
while  he  acknowledged  his  offences,  that  his  condescending  to  do  so  formed  a  sulRcient 
apology  for  them.  "  Fair  Mistress  Alice,"  he  said,  "I  am  sensible  how  deeply  I  ought 
to  sue  for  pardon  for  the  mistaken  zeal  of  my  servants,  who,  seeing  you  deserted  and 
exposed  without  protection  during  an  unlucky  affray,  took  it  upon  them  to  bring  you 
under  the  roof  of  one  who  would  expose  his  life  rather  than  suffer  you  to  sustain  a 
moment's  anxiety.  Was  it  my  fault  that  those  around  me  should  have  judged  it 
necessary  to  interfere  for  your  preservation  ;  or  that,  aware  of  the  interest  I  must  take 
in  you,  they  have  detained  you  till  I  could  myself,  in  personal  attendance,  receive  your 
commands?" 

"  That  attendance  has  not  been  speedily  rendered,  my  lord,"  answered  the  lady.  "  I 
have  been  a  prisoner  for  two  days— neglected,  and  left  to  the  charge  of  menials." 

"  How  say  you,  lady? — Neglected !"  exclaimed  the  Duke.  "  By  Heaven,  if  the  best 
in  my  household  has  failed  in  his  duty,  I  will  discard  him  on  the  instant ! " 

"  I  complain  of  no  lack  of  courtesy  from  your  servants,  my  lord,"  she  replied  ;  "  but 
methinks  it  had  been  but  complaisant  in  the  Duke  himself  to  explain  to  me  earlier 
wherefore  he  has  had  the  boldness  to  detain  me  as  a  state  prisoner." 

"  And  can  the  divine  Alice  doubt,"  said  Buckingham,  "  that,  had  time  and  space,  those 
cruel  enemies  to  the  flight  of  passion,  given  permission,  the  instant  in  which  you  crossed 
your  vassal's  threshold  had  seen  its  devoted  master  at  your  feet,  who  hath  thought,  since 
he  saw  you,  of  nothing  but  the  charms  which  that  fat;d  morning  placed  before  him  at 
Chiflinch's  ?" 

"  I  understand,  then,  my  lord,"  said  the  lady,  "  that  you  have  been  absent,  and  have 
had  no  part  in  the  restraint  wiiich  has  been  exercised  upon  me?" 
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"  Absent  on  the  ling's  command,  lady,  and  employed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty," 
answered  Buckingham,  without  hesitation.  "  What  could  I  do  ? — The  moment  you  left 
Chiffinch's,  his  Majesty  commanded  me  to  the  saddle  in  such  haste,  that  I  had  no  time 
to  change  my  satin  buskins  for  riding-boots.*  If  my  absence  has  occasioned  you  a 
moment  of  inconvenience,  blame  the  inconsiderate  zeal  of  those,  who,  seeing  me  depart 
from  London,  half  distracted  at  my  separation  from  you,  were  willing  to  contribute  their 
unmanaered,  though  weU-meant  exertions,  to  preserve  their  master  from  despair,  by 
retaining  the  fair  Alice  within  his  reach.  To  whom,  indeed,  could  they  have  restoi'ed 
you  ?  He  whom  you  selected  as  your  champion  is  in  prison,  or  fled — your  father  absent 
from  town — your  uncle  in  the  north.  To  Chiffinch's  house  you  had  expressed  your  well- 
founded  aversion ;  and  what  fitter  asylum  remained  than  that  of  your  devoted  slave, 
where  you  must  ever  reign  a  queen  ?  " 

"  An  imprisoned  one,"  said  the  lady.     "  I  desire  not  such  royalty." 

"  Alas  !  how  wilfully  you  misconstrue  me  ! "  said  the  Duke,  kneeling  on  one  knee ; 
"  and  what  right  can  you  have  to  complain  of  a  few  hours'  gentle  restraint — you,  who 
destine  so  many  to  hopeless  captivity  ?  Be  merciful  for  once,  and  withdraw  that  envious 
veil ;  for  the  divinities  are  ever  most  cruel  when  they  deliver  their  oracles  from  such 
clouded  recesses.      Suffer  at  least  my  rash  hand " 

"  I  will  save  your  Grace  that  unworthy  trouble,"  said  the  lady,  haughtily ;  and  rising 
up,  she  flung  back  over  her  shoulders  the  veil  wliich  shrouded  her,  saying,  at  the  same 
time,  "  Look  on  me,  my  Lord  Duke,  and  see  if  these  be  indeed  the  charms  which  have 
made  on  your  Grace  an  impression  so  powerful." 

Buckingham  did  look;  and  the  eifect  produced  on  him  by  surprise  was  so  strong,  that 
he  rose  hastily  from  his  knee,  and  remained  for  a  few  seconds  as  if  he  had  been  petrified. 
The  figure  that  stood  before  him  had  neither  the  height  nor  the  rich  shape  of  Alice 
Bridgenorth ;  and,  though  perfectly  well  made,  was  so  slightly  formed,  as  to  seem  almost 
infantine.  Her  dress  was  three  or  four  short  vests  of  embroidered  satin,  disposed  one 
over  the  other,  of  diiferent  colours,  or  rather  different  shades  of  similar  colours  ;  for 
strong  contrast  was  carefully  avoided.  These  opened  in  front,  so  as  to  shew  part  of  the 
throat  and  neck,  partially  obscured  by  an  inner  covering  of  the  finest  lace ;  over  the 
uppermost  vest  was  worn  a  sort  of  mantle,  or  coat  of  rich  fur.  A  small  but  magnificent 
turban  was  carelessly  placed  on  her  head,  from  under  which  flowed  a  profusion  of  coal- 
black  tresses,  wliich  Cleopatra  might  have  envied.  The  taste  and  splendour  of  the 
Eastern  dress  corresponded  with  the  complexion  of  the  lady's  face,  which  was  brunette, 
of  a  shade  so  dark  as  might  almost  have  served  an  Indian. 

Amidst  a  set  of  features,  in  which  rapid  and  keen  expression  made  amends  for  the 
want  of  regular  beauty,  the  essential  points  of  eyes  as  bright  as  diamonds,  and  teeth  as 
white  as  pearls,  did  not  escape  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  professed  connoisseur  in 
female  chai-ms.  In  a  word,  the  fanciful  and  singular  female  who  thus  unexpectedly 
produced  herself  before  him,  had  one  of  those  faces  which  are  never  seen  without  making 
an  impression;  which,  when  removed,  are  long  after  remembered;  and  for  which,  in  our 
idleness,  we  are  tempted  to  invent  a  hundred  histories,  that  we  may  please  our  fancy  by 
supposing  the  features  under  the  influence  of  different  kinds  of  emotion.  Every  one 
must  have  in  recollection  countenances  of  this  kind,  which,  from  a  captivating  and 
stimulating  originality  of  expression,  abide  longer  in  the  memory,  and  are  more  seductive 
to  the  imagination,  than  even  regular  beauty. 

"  My  Lord  Duke,"  said  the  lady,  "  it  seems  the  lifting  of  my  veil  has  done  the  work 
of  magic  upon  your  Grace.  Alas,  for  the  captive  princess,  whose  nod  was  to  command  a 
vassal  so  costly  as  your  Grace !     She  runs,  methinks,  no  slight  chance  of  being  turned 

•  This  case  is  not  witliout  precedent.  Among  tlie  jealousies  and  fears  expressed  by  the  Long  Parliament,  they  insisted 
much  upon  an  agent  for  the  King  departing  for  the  continent  so  abruptly,  that  he  had  not  time  to  change  his  court  dress- 
white  buskins,  to  wit,  and  black  silk  pantaloons — for  an  equipment  more  suitable  to  travel  with. 
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out  of  doors,  like  a  second  Cinderella,  to  seek  her  fortune  among  lackeys  and  lighter- 
men." 

"  I  am  astonished  ! "  said  the  Duke.  "  That  viUain,  Jerningham — I  will  have  the 
scoundrel'-s  blood ! "' 

"  Nay,  never  abuse  Jerningham  for  the  matter,"  said  the  Unknown  ;  "  but  lament 
your  own  unhappy  engagements.  AVhile  you,  my  Lord  Duke,  were  posting  northward, 
in  white  satin  buskins,  to  toil  in  the  King's  affairs,  tlie  right  and  lawful  princess  sat 
weeping  in  sables  in  the  uncheered  solitude  to  whicli  your  absence  condemned  her.  Two 
days  she  was  disconsolate  in  vain  ;  on  the  third  came  an  African  encliantress  to  change 
the  scene  for  her,  and  the  person  for  your  Grace.  Methinks,  my  lord,  this  adventure 
will  tell  but  ill,  when  some  faithful  squire  shall  recount  or  record  the  gallant  adventures 
of  the  second  Duke  of  Buckingham." 

"  Fairly  bit  and  bantered  to  boot,"  said  the  Duke — "  the  monkey  has  a  turn  for  satire, 
too,  by  all  that  is  ]i}quantc. — Hark  ye,  fair  Princess,  how  dared  you  adventure  on  such 
a  trick  as  you  have  been  accomplice  to  ?" 

"Dare,  my  lord!"  answered  the  stranger;  "put  the  question  to  others,  not  to  one 
who  fears  nothing." 

"  By  my  faith,  I  believe  so;  for  thy  front  is  bronzed  by  nature. — Hark  ye,  once  more, 
mistress — What  is  your  name  and  condition?" 

"  My  condition  I  have  told  you — I  am  a  Mauritanian  sorceress  by  profession,  and  my 
name  is  Zarah,"  replied  the  Eastern  maiden. 

"  But  methinks  that  face,  shape,  and  eyes" — said  the  Duke — "  when  didst  thou  pass 
for  a  dancing  fairy  ? — Some  such  imp  thou  wcrt  not  many  days  since." 

"My  sister  you  may  have  seen — my  twin  sister  ;  liut  not  me,  my  lord,"  answered  Zarah. 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  Duke,  "  that  duplicate  of  thine,  if  it  was  not  thy  very  self,  was 
possessed  with  a  dumb  spirit,  as  tliou  with  a  talking  one.  I  am  still  in  the  mind  that 
you  are  the  same;  and  that  Satan,  alw-ays  so  powerful  with  your  sex,  had  art  enough, 
on  our  former  meeting,  to  make  thee  hold  thy  tongue." 

"  Believe  what  you  will  of  it,  my  lord,"  replied  Zarah,  "  it  cannot  change  tlio  trutli. — 
And  now,  my  lord,  I  bid  you  farewell.     Have  you  any  commands  to  Mauritania  ?" 

"  Tarry  a  little,  my  Princess,"  said  the  Duke ;  "  and  remember,  that  you  have 
voluntarily  entered  yourself  as  pledge  for  another  ;  and  are  justly  subjected  to  any 
penalty  which  it  is  my  pleasure  to  exact.    None  must  brave  Buckingliara  with  impunity." 

"  I  am  in  no  hurry  to  depart,  if  your  Grace  liatli  any  commands  for  me." 

"  AVliat !  are  you  neither  afraid  of  my  resentment,  nor  of  my  love,  fair  Zarah  ?"  said 
the  Duke. 

"  Of  neither,  by  this  glove,"  answered  the  lady.  "  Your  resentment  must  be  a  petty 
passion  indeed,  if  it  could  stoop  to  such  a  helpless  object  as  I  am;  and  for  your  love — 
good  lack  !  good  lack  ! " 

"  And  why  good  lack  with  such  a  tone  of  contempt,  lady  ?  "  said  the  Duke,  piqued  in  spite 
of  himself.     "  Think  you  Buckingham  cannot  love,  or  has  never  been  beloved  in  return  ?  " 

"He  may  have  thought  himself  beloved,"  said  the  maiden;  "but  by  what  slight 
creatures  ! — things  whose  heads  could  be  rendered  giddy  by  a  playhouse  rant — whose 
brains  were  otdy  filled  with  red-heeled  shoes  and  satin  buskins — and  wiio  nm  altogether 
mad  on  the  argument  of  a  George  and  a  star." 

"  And  are  there  no  such  frail  fair  ones  in  your  climate,  most  scornful  Princess?"  said 
the  Duke. 

"There  are,"  said  the  lady;  "but  men  rate  them  as  parrots  and  monkeys — things 
without  either  sense  or  soul,  head  or  heart.  The  nearness  we  bear  to  tlie  sun  has  purified, 
while  it  strengthens,  our  passions.  The  icicles  of  your  frozen  climate  shall  as  soon 
hammer  hot  bars  into  ploughshares,  as  shall  the  foppery  and  folly  of  your  pretended 
gallantry  make  an  instant's  impression  on  a  breast  like  mine." 
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"  You  speak  like  one  who  knows  what  passion  is,"  said  the  Duke.  "  Sit  down,  fair 
hidy,  and  grieve  not  that  I  detain  you.  Who  can  consent  to  part  with  a  tongue  of  so 
much  melody,  or  an  eye  of  such  expressive  eloquence  I — You  have  known  then  what  it 
is  to  love?" 

"  I  know — no  matter  if  hy  experience,  or  through  the  report  of  others — but  I  do 
know,  that  to  love  as  I  would  love,  would  be  to  yield  not  an  iota  to  avarice,  not  one  inch 
to  vanity,  not  to  sacrifice  the  slightest  feeling  to  interest  or  to  ambition ;  but  to  give  up 
all  to  fidelity  of  heart  and  reciprocal  aifection." 

"  And  how  many  women,  think  you,  are  capable  of  feeling  such  disinterested  passion?" 

"  More,  by  thousands,  than  there  are  men  who  merit  it,"  answered  Zarah.  "  Alas  ! 
how  often  do  you  see  the  female,  pale,  and  wretched,  and  degraded,  still  following  with 
patient  constancy  the  footsteps  of  some  predominating  tyrant,  and  submitting  to  all  his 
injustice  with  the  endurance  of  a  faithful  and  misused  spaniel,  which  prizes  a  look  from 
his  master,  though  the  surliest  groom  that  ever  disgraced  humanity,  more  than  all  the 
pleasure  which  the  world  besides  can  furnish  him  ?  Think  what  such  would  be  to  one 
who  merited  and  repaid  her  devotion." 

"  Perhaps  the  very  reverse,"  said  the  Duke ;  "  and  for  your  simile,  I  can  see  little 
resemblance.  I  cannot  charge  my  spaniel  with  any  perfidy;  but  for  my  mistresses — to 
confess  truth,  I  must  always  be  in  a  cursed  hurry  if  I  woidd  have  the  credit  of  changing 
them  before  they  leave  me." 

"  And  they  serve  you  but  rightly,  my  lord,"  answered  the  lady;  "  for  what  are  you? — 
Na}',  frown  not ;  for  you  must  hear  the  truth  for  once.  Nature  has  done  its  part,  and 
made  a  fair  outside,  and  courtly  education  halh  added  its  share.  You  are  noble,  it  is 
the  accident  of  birth — handsome,  it  is  the  caprice  of  Nature — generous,  because  to  give 
is  more  easy  than  to  refuse — well-apparelled,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  your  tailor — well- 
natured  in  the  main,  because  you  have  youth  and  health — brave,  because  to  be  otherwise 
were  to  be  degraded — and  witty,  because  you  cannot  help  it." 

The  Duke  darted  a  glance  on  one  of  the  large  mirrors.  "  Noble,  and  handsome,  and 
court-like,  generous,  well-attired,  good-humoured,  brave,  and  witty  ! — You  allow  me 
more,  madam,  than  I  have  the  slightest  pretension  to,  and  surely  enough  to  make  my 
way,  at  some  point  at  least,  to  female  favour." 

"  I  have  neither  allowed  you  a  heart  nor  a  head,"  .said  Zarah,  calmly. — "  Nay,  never 
redden  as  if  you  would  fly  at  me.  I  say  not  but  nature  may  have  given  you  both  ;  but 
folly  has  confounded  the  one,  and  selfishness  perverted  the  other.  The  man  whom  I  call 
deserving  the  name,  is  one  whose  thoughts  and  exertions  are  for  others,  rather  than 
himself, — whose  high  pxu'pose  is  adopted  on  just  principles,  and  never  abandoned  while 
heaven  or  earth  affords  means  of  accomplishing  it.  He  is  one  who  will  neither  seek  an 
indirect  advantage  by  a  specious  road,  nor  take  an  evil  path  to  gain  a  real  good  purpose. 
Such  a  man  were  one  for  whom  a  woman's  he.irt  should  beat  constant  while  he  breathes, 
and  break  when  he  dies." 

She  spoke  with  so  much  energy  that  the  water  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  and  her  cheek 
coloured  with  the  vehemence  of  her  feelings. 

"  You  speak,"  said  the  Duke,  "  as  if  you  had  yourself  a  heart  which  could  paj'  the 
fuU  tribute  to  the  merit  which  you  describe  so  warmly." 

"  And  have  I  not  ?"  said  she,  laying  her  hand  on  her  bosom.  "  Here  beats  one  that 
would  bear  me  out  in  what  I  have  said,  whether  in  life  or  in  death." 

"  Were  it  in  my  power,"  said  the  Duke,  who  began  to  get  fartlier  interested  in  his 
visiter  than  he  could  at  first  have  thought  possible — "  Were  it  in  my  power  to  deserve 
such  faithful  attachment,  methinks  it  should  be  my  care  to  requite  it." 

"Your  wealth,  your  titles,  your  reputation  as  a  gallant — all  you  possess,  were  too 
littlQ  to  merit  such  sincere  affection." 

"  Come,  fair  lady,"  said  the  Duke,  a  good  deal  piqued,  "  do  not  be  quite  so  disdainful. 
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Bethink  you,  that  if  your  love  be  as  pure  as  coined  golJ,  still  a  poor  fellow  like  myself 
may  offer  you  an  equivalent  in  silver — The  quantity  of  my  affection  must  make  up  for 
its  quality." 

"  But  I  am  not  carryinjr  ray  affection  to  market,  my  lord  ;  and  therefore  I  need  none 
of  the  base  coin  you  offer  in  change  for  it." 

"  How  do  I  know  that,  ray  fairest  ?"  said  the  Duke.  "  This  is  the  realm  of  Paphos 
—  You  have  invaded  it,  with  what  purpose  you  best  know  ;  but  I  think  with  none 
consistent  with  your  present  assuraption  of  cruelty.  Corae,  come — eyes  that  are  so 
intelligent  can  laugh  with  delight,  as  well  as  gleam  with  scorn  and  anger.  You  are  here 
a  waif  on  Cupid's  manor,  and  I  must  seize  on  you  in  name  of  the  deity." 

"  Do  not  think  of  touching  me,  my  lord,"  said  the  lady.  "  Approach  me  not,  if  you 
would  hope  to  learn  the  purpose  of  my  being  here.  Your  Grace  may  suppose  yourself 
a  Solomon  if  you  please ;  but  I  am  no  travelling  princess,  come  from  distant  climes, 
either  to  flatter  your  pride,  or  wonder  at  your  glory." 

"  A  defiance,  by  Jupiter  !"  said  the  Duke. 

"  You  mistake  the  signal,"  said  the  '  dark  ladye ; '  "  I  came  not  here  without  taking 
sufficient  precautions  for  my  retreat." 

"  You  mouth  it  bravely,"  said  the  Duke;  "but  never  fortress  so  boasted  its  resources 
but  the  garrison  had  some  thoughts  of  surrender.     Thus  I  open  the  first  parallel." 

They  had  been  hitherto  divided  from  each  other  by  a  long  narrow  table,  which,  placed 
in  the  recess  of  the  large  casement  we  have  mentioned,  had  formed  a  sort  of  barrier  on 
the  lady's  side,  against  the  adventurous  gallant.  The  Duke  went  hastily  to  remove  it  as 
he  spoke;  but,  attentive  to  all  his  motions,  his  visiter  instantly'  darted  through  tiie  half- 
open  widow.  Buckingham  uttered  a  cry  of  horror  and  surprise,  having  no  doubt,  at 
first,  that  she  had  precipitated  herself  from  a  height  of  at  least  fourteen  feet ;  for  so  far 
the  window  was  distant  from  the  ground.  But  when  he  sprung  to  the  spot,  he  perceived, 
to  his  astonishment,  that  she  had  effected  Iier  descent  with  equal  agility  and  safet)'. 

The  outside  of  this  stately  mansion  was  decorated  with  a  quantity  of  carving,  in  the 
mixed  state,  betwixt  the  Gothic  and  Grecian  styles,  which  marks  the  age  of  Elizabeth 
and  her  successor ;  and  though  the  feat  seemed  a  surprising  one,  the  projections  of  these 
ornaments  were  sufficient  to  afford  footing  to  a  creature  so  light  and  active,  even  in  her 
hasty  descent. 

Inflamed  alike  by  mortification  and  curiosity,  Buckingham  at  first  entertained  some 
thought  of  following  her  by  the  same  dangerous  route,  and  had  actually  got  upon  the  sill 
of  the  window  for  that  purpose;  and  was  contemplating  what  might  be  his  next  safe 
movement,  when,  from  a  neighbouring  thicket  of  shrubs,  amongst  whicii  his  visiter  had 
disappeai-ed,  he  heard  her  chant  a  verse  of  a  comic  song,  then  much  in  fiishion,  concern- 
ing a  despairing  lover  who  had  recourse  to  a  precipice — 

"  But  wlien  he  came  near. 

Ueliolding  liow  steep 
The  sides  did  appear, 

And  the  bottom  how  deep: 
Thougli  his  suit  was  rejected. 

He  sadly  reflected, 
That  a  lover  forsaken 

A  new  love  may  get ; 
But  a  neck  that's  once  broken 

Can  never  be  set." 

The  Duke  could  not  help  laughing,  though  much  against  his  will,  at  the  resemblance 
which  the  verses  bore  to  his  own  absurd  situation,  and,  stepping  back  into  the  apartment, 
desisted  from  an  attempt  which  might  have  proved  dangerous  as  well  as  ridiculous.  He 
called  his  attendants,  and  contented  himself  with  watching  the  little  thicket,  unwilling  to 
think  that  a  female,  who  had  thrown  herself  in  a  great  measure  into  his  way,  meant 
absolutely  to  mortify  him  b^'  a  retreat. 
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That  question  was  determined  in  an  instant.  A  form,  wrapped  in  a  mantle,  with  a 
slouched  hat  and  shadowy  plume,  issued  from  the  bushes,  and  was  lost  in  a  moment 
amongst  the  ruins  of  ancient  and  of  modern  buildings,  with  which,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  the  demesne  formerly  termed  York  House,  was  now  encumbered  in  all  directions. 

The  Duke's  servants,  who  had  obeyed  his  impatient  summons,  were  hastily  directed  to 
search  for  this  tantalizing  siren  in  every  direction.  Their  master,  in  the  meantime,  eager 
and  vehement  in  every  new  pursuit,  but  especially  when  his  vanity  was  piqued,  encouraged 
their  diligence  by  bribes,  and  threats,  and  commands.  All  was  in  vain.  They  found 
nothing  of  the  Mauritanian  Princess,  as  she  called  herself,  but  the  turban  and  the  veil ; 
both  of  which  she  had  left  in  the  thicket,  together  with  her  satin  slippers ;  which 
articles,  doubtless,  she  had  thrown  aside  as  she  exchanged  them  for  others  less 
remarkable. 

Finding  all  his  search  in  vain,  tlic  Duke  of  Buckingham,  after  the  example  of  spoiled 
children  of  all  ages  and  stations,  gave  a  loose  to  the  frantic  vehemence  of  passion  ; 
and  fiercely  he  swore  vengeance  on  his  late  visiter,  whom  he  termed  by  a  thousand 
ojiprobrious  epithets,  of  which  the  elegant  phrase  "  Jilt "  was  most  frequently  repeated. 

Even  Jerningham,  who  knew  the  depths  and  shallows  of  his  master's  mood,  and  was 
bold  to  fathom  them  at  almost  every  state  of  his  passions,  kept  out  of  his  way  on  the 
present  occasion ;  and,  cabinetcd  with  the  pious  old  housekeeper,  declared  to  her,  over  a 
bottle  of  ratafia,  that,  in  his  apprehension,  if  his  Grace  did  not  learn  to  put  some  control 
on  his  temper,  chains,  darkness,  straw,  and  Bedlam,  would  be  the  final  doom  of  the  gifted 
and  admired  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
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ArdLMit.  and  dire,  spring  from  no  petty 


ife  are  proverbial ;  but  let  not  these  honest 
less  permanent  nature  are  free  from  similar 
Buckingham,  and  the  subsequent  escape  of 
fe'AiJ\i5-<*'a  ^jgg  Bridgenorth,  had  kindled  fierce  dissention  in  Ciiiffinch's  family,  when,  on 
his  arrival  in  town,  he  learned  these  two  stunning  events  :  "I  tell  j'ou,"  he  said  to  his 
obliging  helpmate,  who  seemed  but  little  moved  by  all  that  he  could  say  on  the  subject, 
"  that  your  d — d  carelessness  has  ruined  the  work  of  years;" 

"  I  think  it  is  the  twentieth  time  you  have  said  so,"  rejilied  the  dame  ;  "and  w-ithout 
such  frequent  assurance,  I  was  quite  ready  to  believe  that  a  very  trifling  matter  would 
overset  any  scheme  of  yours,  however  long  thought  of." 

"  How  on  earth  could  you  have  the  folly  to  let  the  Duke  into  tlie  house  when  you 
expected  the  King  ?"  said  the  irritated  courtier. 

"Lord,  Chiflinch,"  answered  the  lady,  "ought  not  you  to  ask  the  porter  rather  than 
me,  that  sort  of  question  ? — I  was  putting  on  my  cap  to  receive  liis  Majesty." 

"AVith  the  address  of  a  madge-howlet,"  said  Chiffinch,  "and  in  the  meanwhile  you 
gave  the  cat  tlie  cream  to  ki'ep." 

"Indeed,  ChiiRneh,"  said  the  lady,  "these  jaunts  to  the  country  do  render  you  exces- 
sively vulgar  !  there  is  a  brutality  about  your  very  boots  !  nay,  your  muslin  ruffles, 
being  somewhat  soiled,  give  to  your  knuckles  a  sort  of  rural  rusticity,  as  I  may  call  it." 

"It  were  a  good  deed,"  muttered  Chiffinch,  "to  make  both  boots  and  knuckles  bang 
the  folly  and  afiTeetation  out  of  thee."  Then  speaking  aloud,  he  added,  like  a  man  who 
would  fain  break  off  an  ai-guraent,  by  extorting  from  his  adversary  a  confession  that  he 
has  reason  on  his  side,  "  I  am  sure,  Kate,  you  must  be  sensible  that  our  all  depends  on 
his  Majesty's  pleasure." 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  said  she  ;  "  I  know  how  to  pleasure  his  Majesty  better  than  3'ou 
can  teach  me.     Do  you  think  his  Majesty  is  booby  enough  to  cry  like  a  schoolboy  because 
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his  sparrow  has  flown  away  ?  His  Majesty  has  better  taste.  I  am  surprised  at  you, 
ChifRnc-h,"  she  addeil,  drawing  herself  up,  "  who  were  once  thought  to  know  the  points 
of  a  fine  woman,  that  you  should  have  made  such  a  roaring  about  this  country  wench. 
"Why,  she  has  not  even  the  country  quality  of  being  plump  as  a  barn-door  fowl,  but  is  more 
like  a  Dunstable  lark,  that  one  must  crack  bones  and  all  if  j'ou  would  make  a  mouthful 
of  it.  What  signifies  whence  she  came,  or  where  she  goes  ?  There  will  be  those  behind 
that  are  much  more  worthy  of  his  Majesty's  condescending  attention,  even  when  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth  takes  the  frumps." 

"  You  mean  your  neighbour,  Mistress  Nelly,"  said  her  worthy  helpmate  ;  "  but,  Kate, 
her  date  is  out.  Wit  she  has,  let  her  keep  herself  warm  with  it  in  worse  company,  for 
the  cant  of  a  gang  of  strollers  is  not  language  for  a  prince's  chamber."* 

"  It  is  no  matter  what  I  mean,  or  whom  I  mean,"  said  Sirs.  Chiffinch  ;  "  but  I  tell  you, 
Tom  Chiffinch,  that  you  will  And  your  master  quite  consoled  for  loss  of  the  piece  ot 
prudish  puritanism  that  you  would  needs  saddle  him  with  ;  as  if  the  good  man  were  not 
plagued  enough  with  them  in  Parliament,  but  you  must,  forsooth,  bring  them  into  his 
very  bedchamber." 

"  Well,  Kate,"  said  Chiffinch,  "  if  a  man  were  to  speak  all  the  sense  of  the  seven  wise 
masters,  a  woman  would  find  nonsense  enough  to  overwhelm  him  with  ;  so  I  shall  say  no 
more,  but  that  I  would  to  Heaven  I  may  find  the  King  in  no  worse  humour  than  you 
describe  him.  I  am  commanded  to  attend  him  down  the  river  to  the  Tower  to-day, 
where  he  is  to  make  some  survey  of  arms  and  stores.  They  are  clever  fellows  who  con- 
trive to  keep  Rowley  from  engaging  in  business,  for,  by  my  word,  he  has  a  turn  for  it.'' 
"  I  warrant  you,"  said  Chiffinch  the  female,  nodding,  but  rather  to  her  own  figure 
reflected  from  a  mirror,  than  to  her  politic  husband, — "  I  warrant  you  we  will  find  means 
of  occupying  him  that  will  sufficiently  fill  up  his  time." 

"  On  my  honour,  Kate,"  said  the  male  ChifUnch,  "  I  find  you  strangely  altered,  and, 
to  speak  truth,  grown  most  extremely  opinionative.  I  shall  be  happy  if  you  have  good 
reason  for  your  confidence." 

The  dame  smiled  superciliously,  but  deigned  no  other  answer,  unless  this  were  one, — 
"  I  shall  order  a  boat  to  go  upon  the  Thames  to-day  with  the  royal  party." 

"  Take  care  what  you  do,  Kate  ;  there  are  none  dare  presume  so  far  but  women  of  the 

first  rank.     Duchess  of  Bolton — of  Buckingham — of " 

"  Who  cares  for  a  list  of  names  ?  why  may  not  I  be  as  forward  as  the  greatest  B. 
amongst  your  string  of  them  ?" 

"  Nay,  faith,  thou  mayest  match  the  greatest  B.  in  Court  already,"  answered  Chiflinch  ; 
"  so  e'en  take  thy  own  course  of  it.  But  do  not  let  Chaubert  forget  to  get  some  collation 
ready,  and  a  sou2)er  au  petit  convert,  in  case  it  should  be  commanded  for  the  evening." 

"  Ay,  there  your  boasted  knowledge  of  Court  matters  begins  and  ends. — Chiffincli, 
Chaubert,  and  Company  ; — dissolve  that  partnership,  and  you  break  Tom  Chiffinch  for 
a  courtier." 

"  Amen,  Kate,"  replied  Chiffinch  ;  "  and  let  me  tell  you  it  is  as  safe  to  rely  on  another 
person's  fingers  as  on  our  own  wit.  But  I  must  give  orders  for  the  water. — If  you  will 
take  the  pinnace,  there  arc  the  cloth-of-gold  cushions  in  the  chapel  may  serve  to  cover 
the  benches  for  the  day.  Tiiey  are  never  wanted  where  they  lie,  so  you  may  make  free 
with  them  too." 

l\Iadam  Chiffinch  accordingly  mingled  with  the  flotilla  which  attended  the  King  on 
his  voyage  down  the  Thames,  amongst  whom  was  the  Queen,  attended  by  some  of  the 


*  In  Evelyn's  Memoirs  is  the  following  curious  passage  respecting  Nell  Gwyn,  who  is  hinted  at  in  the  text  : — "I 
with  him  [King  Charles  II.]  through  Saint  James  Park  to  the  garden,  where  I  both  saw  and  heard  a  very  familiar  di: 
between  .  .  .  ^tlie  King]  and  Mrs.  Nelly,  as  they  called  her,  an  intimate  comedian,  she  looking  out  of  her  garde: 
terrace  at  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  [the  King]  standing  on  the  green  walk  under  it.  I  was  heartily  sorry  at  this  sc» 
Evelyn's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  413. 
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principal  ladies  of  the  Court.  The  little  plump  Cleopatra,  dressed  to  as  much  advantage 
as  her  taste  could  devise,  and  seated  upon  her  embroidered  cushions  like  Venus  in  her 
shell,  neglected  nothing  that  effrontery  and  minauderie  could  perform  to  draw  upon  herself 
some  portion  of  tlie  King's  observation  ;  but  Charles  was  not  in  the  vein,  and  did  not 
even  pay  her  the  slightest  passing  attention  of  any  kind,  until  her  boatmen  having 
ventured  to  approach  nearer  to  the  Queen's  barge  than  etiquette  permitted,  received  a 
peremptory  order  to  back  their  oars,  and  fall  out  of  the  royal  procession.  Madam 
Chiffinch  cried  for  spite,  and  transgressed  Solomon's  warning,  by  cursing  the  King  in 
her  heart  ;  but  had  no  better  course  than  to  return  to  Westminster,  and  direct  Chaubert's 
preparations  for  the  evening. 

In  the  meantime,  the  royal  barge  paused  at  the  Tower  ;  and,  accompanied  by  a  laugh- 
ing train  of  ladies  and  of  courtiers,  the  gay  Monarch  made  the  echoes  of  the  old  prison- 
towers  ring  with  the  unwonted  sounds  of  mirth  and  revelry.  As  they  ascended  from  the 
river  side  to  the  centre  of  the  building,  where  the  fine  old  keep  of  "William  the  Conqueror, 
called  the  'White  Tower,  predominates  over  the  exterior  defences,  Heaven  only  knows 
how  many  gallant  jests,  good  or  bad,  were  run  on  the  comparison  of  his  Majesty's  state- 
prison  to  that  of  Cupid,  and  wliat  killing  similes  were  drawn  between  the  ladies'  eyes 
and  the  guns  of  the  fortress,  which,  spoken  with  a  fashionable  congee,  and  listened  to 
with  a  smile  from  a  fair  lady,  formed  the  fine  conversation  of  the  day. 

This  gay  swarm  of  flutterers  did  not,  however,  attend  close  on  the  King's  person, 
though  they  had  accompanied  him  upon  his  party  on  the  river.  Charles,  who  often 
formed  manly  and  sensible  resolutions,  though  he  was  too  easily  diverted  from  them  by 
indolence  or  pleasure,  had  some  desire  to  make  himself  personally  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  military  stores,  arms,  &c.  of  which  tiie  Tower  was  then,  as  now,  the  magazine  ; 
and,  although  lie  had  brouglit  with  him  the  usual  number  of  his  courtiers,  only  three  or 
four  attended  him  on  the  scrutiny  which  he  intended.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  rest  of  the 
train  amused  themselves  as  they  might  in  other  parts  of  the  Tower,  the  King,  accompa- 
nied by  the  Dukes  of  Buckingham,  Ormond,  and  one  or  two  others,  walked  through  the 
well-known  hall,  in  which  is  preserved  the  most  splendid  magazine  of  arras  in  the  world, 
and  which,  though  far  from  exhibiting  its  present  extraordinary  state  of  perfection,  was 
even  then  an  arsenal  worthy  of  the  great  nation  to  which  it  belonged. 

The  Duke  of  Ormond,  well  known  for  his  services  during  the  Great  Civil  War,  was, 
as  we  have  elsewhere  noticed,  at  present  rather  on  cold  terms  with  his  Sovereign,  who 
nevertheless  asked  his  advice  on  many  occasions,  and  who  required  it  on  the  present 
amongst  others,  when  it  w^as  not  a  little  feared  that  the  Parliament,  in  their  zeal  for  the- 
Protcstant  religion,  might  desire  to  take  the  magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition  under 
their  own  exclusive  orders.  AVliile  Cliarles  sadly  hinted  at  such  a  termination  of  the 
popular  jealousies  of  the  period,  and  discussed  with  Ormond  the  means  of  resisting  or 
evading  it,  Buckingham,  falling  a  little  behind,  amused  himself  with  ridiculing  the  anti- 
quated appearance  and  embarrassed  demeanour  of  the  old  warder  who  attended  on  the 
occasion,  and  who  chanced  to  be  the  very  same  that  escorted  Julian  Peveril  to  his 
present  place  of  confinement.  The  Duke  prosecuted  his  raillery  with  the  greater  activitj', 
that  he  found  the  old  man,  though  restrained  by  the  place  and  presence,  was  rather  upon 
the  whole  testy,  and  disposed  to  afi'ord  what  sportsmen  call  jilai)  to  his  iiersecutor.  The 
various  pieces  of  ancient  armour,  with  which  the  wall  was  covered,  afforded  the  principal 
source  of  the  Duke's  wit,  as  he  insisted  upon  knowing  fiom  the  old  man,  who,  he  said, 
could  best  remember  matters  from  the  days  of  King  Arthur  downwards  at  the  least,  the 
history  of  the  different  warlike  weapons,  and  anecdotes  of  the  battles  in  which  they  had 
been  wielded.  The  old  man  obviously  suffered,  when  he  was  obliged,  by  repeated 
questions,  to  tell  the  legends  (often  siilfieiently  absurd)  which  the  tradition  of  the  place 
had  assigned  to  jiarticular  relies.  Far  from  flourishing  liir,  partisan,  and  augmenting  the 
emphasis  of  his  voice,  as  was  and  is  the  prevailing  fashion  of  these  warlike  Ciceroni,  it 
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■was  scarcely  possible  to  extort  IVoiu  him  a  single  word  concerning  tliose  toi)ics  un  which 
their  information  is  usually  overflowing. 

"  Do  you  know,  my  friend,"  said  the  Duke  to  him  at  last,  "I  begin  to  change  my  mind 
respecting  you.  I  supposed  you  must  have  served  as  a  Yeoman  of  tlie  Guard  since  blulV 
King  Henry's  time,  and  expected  to  hear  something  from  you  about  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold, — and  1  thouglit  of  asking  you  the  colour  of  Anne  Bullen's  breastknot, 
which  cost  the  Pope  three  kingdoms ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  are  but  a  novice  in  such 
recollections  of  love  and  ehi\alry.  Art  sure  thou  didst  not  creep  into  thy  warlike  olflce 
from  some  dark  shop  in  the  Tower-Hamlets,  and  that  tliou  hast  not  converted  an  unlawful 
measuring-yard  into  that  glorious  halberd  ? — I  warrant  thou  canst  not  even  tell  one 
whom  this  piece  of  antique  panoply  pertained  to  r" 

The  Duke  pointed  at  random  to  a  cuirass  which  hung  amongst  others,  but  was  rather 
remarkable  from  being  better  cleansed. 

"  I  should  know  that  piece  of  iron,"  said  the  warder  bluntly,  yet  with  sonic  change  in 
his  voice  ;  "  for  I  have  known  a  man  within  side  of  it  who  would  not  have  endured  half 
the  impertinence  I  have  heard  spoken  to-day." 

The  tone  of  the  old  man,  as  well  as  the  words,  attracted  the  attention  of  Charles  and 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  were  only  two  steps  before  the  speaker.  They  both  stopped, 
and  turned  round;  the  former  saying  at  the  same  time, — "  How  now,  sirrah! — what 
answers  are  these  ? — What  man  do  you  speak  of?" 

"  Of  one  who  is  none  now,"  said  the  warder,  "whatever  he  may  have  been." 

'•  The  old  man  surely  speaks  of  himself,"  said  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  closely  examining 
the  countenance  of  the  warder,  which  lie  in  vain  endeavoured  to  turn  away.  "  I  am  sure 
I  remember  these  features — Are  not  you  my  old  friend.  Major  Coleby  ?" 

"  I  wish  your  Grace's  memory  had  been  less  accurate,"  said  the  old  man,  colouring 
deeply,  and  fixing  liis  eyes  on  the  ground. 

The  King  was  greatly  shocked. — "  Good  God  !"  he  said,  "  the  gallant  JIajor  Coleby, 
who  joined  us  with  his  four  sons  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  at  Warrington  ! — And  is 
this  all  we  could  do  for  an  old  Worcester  friend  ?" 

The  tears  rushed  thick  into  the  old  man's  eyes  as  he  said  in  broken  accents,  "  Never 
mind  me,  sire ;  I  am  well  enough  here — a  worn-out  soldier  rusting  among  old  armour. 
Where  one  old  cavalier  is  better,  there  are  twenty  worse. — I  am  sorry  your  Majesty 
should  know  any  thing  of  it,  since  it  grieves  yon." 

With  that  kindness,  which  was  a  redeeming  point  of  liis  charactei",  Charles,  while 
the  old  man  was  speaking,  took  the  partisan  from  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  put  it  into 
that  of  Buckingliam,  saying,  "What  Coleby's  liand  has  borne,  can  disgrace  neither  yours 
nor  mine, — and  you  owe  him  this  atonement.  Time  has  been  with  him,  that,  for  less 
provocation,  he  would  have  laid  it  about  your  ears." 

The  Duke  bowed  deeply,  but  coloured  with  resentment,  and  took  an  immediate  oppor- 
tunity to  place  the  weapon  carelessly  against  a  pile  of  arms.  The  King  did  not  observe  a 
contemptuous  motion,  which,  perhaps,  would  not  have  pleased  him,  being  at  the  moment 
occupied  with  the  veteran,  whom  he  exhorted  to  lean  upon  him,  as  he  conveyed  him  to 
a  seat,  permitting  no  other  person  to  assist  him.  "  Eest  there,"  he  said,  "  my  brave  old 
friend;  and  Charles  Stewart  must  be  poor  indeed,  if  you  wear  that  dress  an  hour  longer. 
— You  look  very  pale,  my  good  Coleby,  to  ha\e  had  so  much  colour  a  few  minutes  since. 
Be  not  vexed  at  what  Buckingham  says,  no  one  minds  his  folly. — You  look  worse  and 
worse.  Come,  come,  you  are  too  much  hurried  by  this  meeting.  Sit  still — do  not  rise 
— do  not  attempt  to  kneel.  I  command  you  to  repose  yourself  till  I  have  made  tlie 
round  of  these  apartments." 

The  old  cavalier  stooped  his  head  in  token  of  acquiescence  in  the  command  of  his 
Sovereign,  but  he  raised  it  not  again.  The  tumultuous  agitation  of  the  moment  had 
been  too  much  for  spirits  which  had  been  long  in  a  state  of  depression,  and  health  which 
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was  much  decayed.  When  the  King  and  his  attendants,  after  half  an  hour's  absence, 
returned  to  the  spot  where  they  had  left  the  veteran,  they  found  hira  dead,  and  ah'cady- 
cold,  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  has  fallen  easily  asleep.  The  King  was  dreadfully 
shocked  ;  and  it  was  with  a  low  and  faltering  voice  that  he  directed  the  body,  in  due 
time,  to  be  honourably  buried  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Tower.*  He  was  then  silent,  until 
he  attained  the  steps  in  front  of  the  arsenal,  where  the  party  in  attendance  upon  his 
person  began  to  assemble  at  his  approach,  along  with  some  other  persons  of  respectable 
appearance,  whom  curiosity  had  attracted. 

"  This  is  dreadful,"  said  the  King.  "  We  must  find  some  means  of  relieving  the 
distresses,  and  rewarding  the  fidelity  of  our  suifering  followers,  or  posterity  will  cry 
fie  upon  our  memory." 

"  Your  Majesty  has  had  often  such  plans  agitated  in  your  Council,"  said  Buckingham. 

"  True,  George,"  said  the  King.  "  I  can  safely  say  it  is  not  my  fault.  I  have  thought 
of  it  for  years." 

"  It  cannot  be  too  well  considered,"  said  Buckingham ;  "  besides,  every  year  makes 
the  task  of  relief  easier." 

"  True,"  said  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  "  by  diminishing  the  number  of  sufferers.  Here 
is  poor  old  Coleby  will  no  longer  be  a  burden  to  the  Crown." 

"  You  are  too  severe,  my  Lord  of  Ormond,"  said  the  King,  "  and  should  respect  the 
feelings  you  trespass  on.  You  cannot  suppose  that  we  would  have  permitted  this  poor 
man  to  hold  such  a  situation,  had  we  known  of  the  circumstance?" 

"  For  God's  sake,  then,  sire,"  said  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  "  turn  your  eyes,  which  have 
just  rested  on  the  corpse  of  one  old  friend,  upon  the  distresses  of  others.  Here  is  the 
valiant  old  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  who  fought  through  the  whole  war, 
wherever  blows  were  going,  and  was  the  last  man,  I  believe,  in  England,  who  laid  down 
his  arms — Here  is  his  son,  of  whom  I  have  the  highest  accounts,  as  a  gallant  of  spirit, 
accomplishments,  and  courage — Here  is  the  unfortunate  House  of  Derby — for  pity's 
sake,  interfere  in  behalf  of  these  victims,  whom  the  folds  of  this  hydra-plot  have  entan- 
gled, in  order  to  crush  them  to  death — rebuke  the  fiends  that  are  seeking  to  devour  their 
lives,  and  disappoint  the  harpies  that  are  gaping  for  their  property.  This  very  day 
seven-night  the  unfortunate  family,  father  and  son,  are  to  be  brought  upon  trial  for 
crimes  of  which  they  are  as  guiltless,  I  boldly  pronounce,  as  any  who  stand  in  this 
presence.  For  God's  sake,  sire,  let  us  hope  that,  should  the  prejudices  of  the  people 
condemn  them,  as  it  has  done  others,  you  will  at  last  step  in  between  the  blood-hunters 
and  their  prey." 

The  King  looked,  as  he  really  was,  exceedingly  perplexed.    . 

Buckingham,  between  whom  and  Ormond  there  e.xisted  a  constant  and  almost  mortal 
quarrel,  interfered  to  effect  a  diversion  in  Charles's  favour.  "  Your  Majesty's  royal 
benevolence,"  he  said,  "  needs  never  want  exercise,  while  the  Duke  of  Ormond  is  near 
your  person.  He  has  his  sleeve  cut  in  the  old  and  ample  fashion,  that  he  may  always 
have  store  of  ruined  cavaliers  stowed  in  it  to  produce  at  demand,  rare  old  raw-boned 
boys,  with  Malmsey  noses,  bald  heads,  spindle  shanks,  and  merciless  histories  of  Edgehill 
and  Naseby." 

"  My  sleeve  is,  I  dare  sn^,  of  an  antique  cut,"  said  Ormond,  looking  full  at  the  Duke ; 
"  but  I  pin  neither  bravoes  nor  ruffians  upon  it,  my  Lord  of  Buckingham,  as  I  see 
fastened  to  coats  of  the  new  mode." 

"  That  is  a  little  too  sharp  for  our  presence,  my  lord,"  said  the  King. 

"  Not  if  I  make  my  words  good,"  said  Ormond. — "  My  Lord  of  Buckingham,  will  you 
name  the  man  you  spoke  to  as  you  left  the  boat  ?" 

•  A  story  of  this  nature  is  current  in  the  legends  of  the  Tower.  The  affecting  circumstances  are,  I  believe,  recorded  in 
one  of  the  little  manuals  which  are  put  into  the  hands  of  visiters,  but  arc  not  to  be  found  in  the  later  editions. 
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"  I  spoke  to  no  one,"  said  the  Duke,  hastily — "nay,  I  mistake,  I  remember  a  fellow 
whispered  in  my  eai',  that  one,  who  I  thought  had  left  London,  was  still  lingering  in 
town.     A  person  whom  I  had  business  with." 

"  Was  yon  the  messenger?"  said  Ormond,  singling  out  from  the  crowd  who  stood  in 
the  court-yard,  a  tall  dark-looking  man,  mufHed  in  a  large  cloak,  wearing  a  broad 
shadowy  black  beaver  hat,  with  a  long  sword  of  the  Si)anish  i'ashion — the  very  Colonel, 
in  short,  whom  Buckingham  had  despatched  in  quest  of  Christian,  with  the  intention  of 
detaining  him  in  the  country. 

"When  Buckingham's  eyes  had  followed  the  direction  of  Ormond's  finger,  he  could  not 
help  blushing  so  deeply  as  to  attract  the  King's  attention.* 

"  What  new  frolic  is  this,  George  ?  "  he  said.  "  Gentlemen,  bring  that  fellow  forward. 
On  my  life,  a  truculent-looking  caitiff — Hark  ye,  friend,  who  are  you  ?  If  an  honest 
man,  Nature  has  forgot  to  label  it  upon  your  countenance. — Does  none  here  know  him  ? 

'  With  every  symptom  of  a  knave  complete, 
If  he  be  honest,  he's  a  devilish  cheat.'" 

"  He  is  well  known  to  many,  sire,"  replied  Ormond ;  "  and  that  he  walks  in  this  area 
with  his  neck  safe,  and  his  limbs  unshackled,  is  an  instance,  amongst  many,  that  we  live 
nnder  the  sway  of  the  most  merciful  Prince  of  Europe." 

"  Oddsfish  !  who  is  the  man,  my  Lord  Duke?"  said  the  King.  "  Your  Grace  talks 
mysteries — Buckingham  blushes — and  the  rogue  himself  is  dumb." 

"  That  honest  gentleman,  please  your  Majesty,"  replied  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  "  whose 
modesty  makes  him  mute,  though  it  cannot  make  him  blush,  is  the  notorious  Colonel 
Blood,  as  he  calls  himself,  whose  attempt  to  possess  himself  of  your  Majesty's  royal 
crown  took  place  at  no  very  distant  date,  in  this  very  Tower  of  London." 

"That  exploit  is  not  easily  forgotten,"  said  the  King;  "but  that  the  fellow  lives, 
shows  your  Grace's  clemency  as  well  as  mine." 

"  I  cannot  deny  that  I  was  in  his  hands,  sire,"  said  Ormond,  "  and  had  certainly  been 
murdered  by  him,  had  he  chosen  to  take  my  life  on  the  spot,  instead  of  destining  me — 
I  thank  him  for  the  honour — to  be  hanged  at  Tyburn.  I  had  certainly  been  sped,  if  he 
had  thought  me  worth  knife  or  pistol,  or  anything  short  of  the  cord. — Look  at  him,  sire! 
If  the  rascal  dared,  he  would  say  at  this  moment,  like  Caliban  in  the  play,  '  Ho,  ho, 
I  would  I  had  done  it ! '  " 

"  Why,  oddsfish  !  "  answered  the  King,  "  he  hath  a  villainous  sneer,  my  lord,  which 
seems  to  say  as  much  ;  but,  my  Lord  Duke,  we  have  pardoned  him,  and  so  has  your 
Grace." 

"  It  would  ill  have  become  me,"  said  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  "  to  have  been  severe  in 
prosecuting  an  attempt  on  my  poor  life,  when  your  Majesty  was  pleased  to  remit  his 
more  outrageous  and  insolent  attempt  upon  your  royal  crown.  But  I  must  conceive  it 
as  a  piece  of  supreme  insolence  on  the  part  of  this  bloodthirsty  buUy,  by  whomsoever  he 
may  be  now  backed,  to  appear  in  the  Tower,  which  was  the  theatre  of  one  of  his 
villainies,  or  before  me,  who  was  weU-nigh  the  victim  of  another." 

*  The  conspirator  Blood  even  fought  or  made  his  way  into  good  society,  and  sat  at  good  men's  feasts.  Evelyn's  Diary 
bears,  10th  May,  1G71, — "Dined  at  Mr.  Treasurer's,  where  dined  Monsieur  de  Grammont  and  several  French  noblemen, 
and  one  Blood,  that  impudent,  bold  fellow,  that  had  not  long  ago  attempted  to  steal  the  Imperial  crown  itself  out  of  the 
Tower,  pretending  curiosity  of  seeing  the  Regalia,  when,  stabbing  the  keeper,  though  not  mortally,  he  boldly  went  away  with 
it  through  all  the  guards,  taken  only  by  the  accident  of  his  horse  falling  down.  How  he  came  to  be  pardoned,  and  even 
received  into  favour,  not  only  after  this,  but  several  other  exploits  almost  as  daring,  both  in  Ireland  and  here.  I  could  never 
come  to  understand.  Some  believed  he  became  a  spy  of  several  parties,  being  well  with  the  sectaries  and  enthusiasts,  and 
did  his  Majesty  service  that  way,  which  none  alive  could  do  so  well  as  he.  But  it  was  certainly,  as  the  boldest  attempt,  so 
the  only  treason  of  the  sort  that  was  ever  pardoned.  The  man  had  not  only  a  daring,  but  a  villainous  unmerciful  look,  a  false 
countenance,  but  very  well  spoken  and  dangerously  insinuating." — Evelyn's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  4 13. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  occasions  on  which  we  might  make  curious  remarks  on  the  disregard  of  oiu-  forefathers  for 
appearances,  even  in  the  regulation  of  society.  What  should  we  think  of  a  Lord  of  the  Treasurj-,  who,  to  make  up  a  party  of 
French  nobles  and  English  gentlemen  of  condition,  should  invite  as  aguest  Barrington  or  Major  Semple,  or  any  well-known 
chevalier  (Cindustrie  ?  Yet  Evelyn  does  not  seem  to  have  been  shocked  at  the  man  being  brought  into  society,  but  only  at 
his  remaining  unhanged. 
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"  It  shall  be  amended  in  future,"  said  the  King. — "  Hark  ye,  sirrah  Blood,  if  you 
a"ain  presume  to  thrust  yourself  in  the  way  you  have  done  but  now,  I  will  have  the 
hangman's  knife  and  your  knavish  ears  made  acquainted." 

Blood  bowed,  and  with  a  coolness  of  impudence  which  did  his  nerves  great  honour,  he 
said  he  had  only  come  to  the  Tower  accidentally,  to  communicate  vnth  a  particular  friend 
on  business  of  importance.  "My  Lord  Duke  of  Buckingham,"  he  said,  "knew  he  had 
no  other  intentions." 

"  Get  you  gone,  you  scoundrelly  cut-throat,"  said  the  Duke,  as  much  impatient  of 
Colonel  Blood's  claim  of  acquaintance,  as  a  town-rake  of  the  low  and  blackguard  com- 
panions of  his  midnight  rambles,  when  they  accost  him  in  dayhght  amidst  better 
company ;  "  if  you  dare  to  quote  my  name  again,  I  wUl  have  you  thrown  into  the 
Thames." 

Blood,  thus  repulsed,  turned  round  with  the  most  insolent  composure,  and  walked 
away  down  from  the  parade,  all  men  looking  at  him,  as  at  some  strange  and  monstrous 
prodigy,  so  much  was  he  renowned  for  daring  and  desperate  villainy.  Some  even 
followed  him,  to  have  a  better  survey  of  the  notorious  Colonel  Blood,  like  the  smaller 
tribe  of  birds  which  keep  fluttering  round  an  owl  when  he  appears  in  the  light  of  the 
sun.  But  as,  in  the  latter  case,  these  thoughtless  tiutterers  are  careful  to  keep  out  of 
reach  of  the  beak  and  claws  of  the  bird  of  Minerva,  so  none  of  those  who  followed  and 
gazed  on  Blood  as  something  ominous,  cared  to  bandy  looks  with  him,  or  to  endure  and 
return  the  lowering  and  deadly  glances,  which  he  shot  from  time  to  time  on  those  who 
pressed  nearest  to  him.  He  stalked  on  in  this  manner,  hke  a  daunted,  yet  sullen  wolf, 
afraid  to  stop,  yet  unwilling  to  fly,  until  he  reached  the  Traitor's  gate,  and  getting  on 
board  a  sculler  which  waited  for  him,  he  disappeai-ed  from  their  eyes. 

Charles  would  fain  have  obliterated  all  recollection"  of  his  appearance,  by  the  obser- 
vation, "  It  were  shiame  that  such  a  reprobate  scoundrel  should  be  the  subject  of  discord 
between  two  noblemen  of  distinction  ;"  and  he  recommended  to  the  Dukes  of  Buckingham 
and  Ormond  to  join  hands,  and  forget  a  misunderstanding  which  rose  on  so  unworthy  a 
subject. 

Buckingham  answered  carelessly,  "  That  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  honoured  white  hairs 
were  a  sufficient  apology  for  his  making  the  first  overtures  to  a  reconciliation,"  and  he 
held  out  his  hand  accordingly.  But  Ormond  only  bowed  in  return,  and  said,  "  The 
King  had  no  cause  to  expect  that  the  Court  would  be  disturbed  by  his  personal  resent- 
ments, since  time  would  not  yield  him  back  twenty  years,  nor  the  grave  restore  his 
gallant  son  Ossory.  As  to  the  ruffian  who  had  intruded  himself  there,  he  was  obliged 
to  him,  since,  by  showing  that  his  Majesty's  clemency  extended  even  to  the  very  worst 
of  criminals,  he  strengthened  his  hopes  of  obtaining  the  King's  favour  for  such  of  his 
innocent  friends  as  were  now  in  prison,  and  in  danger,  from  the  odious  charges  brought 
against  them  on  the  score  of  the  Popish  Plot. 

The  King  made  no  other  answer  to  this  insinuation,  than  by  dii-ecting  that  the 
company  should  embark  for  their  return  to  AYhitehall ;  and  thus  took  leave  of  the 
officers  of  the  Tower  who  were  in  attendance,  with  one  of  those  well-turned  compliments 
to  their  discharge  of  duty,  which  no  man  knew  better  how  to  express  ;  and  issued  at 
the  same  time  strict  and  anxious  orders  for  protection  and  defence  of  the  important 
fortress  confided  to  them,  and  all  which  it  contained. 

Before  he  parted  with  Ormond  on  tlieir  arrival  at  AVhitehall,  he  turned  round  to  him, 
as  one  who  has  made  up  his  resolution,  and  said,  "  Be  satisfied,  my  Lord  Duke— our 
friends'  case  shall  be  looked  to." 

In  the  same  evening  the  Attorney-General,  and  North,  Lord  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  had  orders  with  all  secrecy,  to  meet  his  Majesty  that  evening  on  especial 
matters  of  state,  at  the  apartments  of  Chiffinch,  the  centre  of  all  affairs,  whether  of 
gallantry  or  business. 


Cljaipwir  it$)j  irj3tt|ii=4Fiir^t. 


Yet,  Corah,  thou  shalt  from  oblivion  pass; 
Erect  thyself,  thou  monumental  brass. 
High  as  the  serpent  of  thy  metal  made. 
While  nations  stand  secure  beneath  tliy  shade. 
Absalom  . 


^  Vf  .^,;    HE  morning  whicli  Chai-les  Lad  spent  in  visiting  tlie  Tower,  liad  been  very 
.'  j  o\  (.,'•    ditferently  employed  by  those  unhappy  individuals,  whom  their  bad  fate,  and 


X'i'n,'- 1,  the  singular  temper  of  the  times,  had  made  the  innocent  tenants  of  that  state 
"^"^^  prison,  and  who  had  received  official  notice  that  they  were  to  stand  their  trial 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  at  Westminster,  on  the  seventh  succeeding  day.  The 
stout  old  Cavalier  at  first  only  railed  at  the  officer  for  spoiling  his  breakfast  with  the 
news,  but  evinced  great  feeling  when  he  was  told  that  Julian  was  to  be  put  under  the 
same  indictment. 

We  intend  to  dwell  only  very  generally  on  the  nature  of  their  trial,  which  corresponded, 
in  the  outline,  with  almost  all  those  which  took  place  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Popish 
Plot.  That  is,  one  or  two  infamous  and  perjured  evidences,  whose  profession  of 
common  informers  had  become  frightfully  lucrative,  made  oath  to  the  prisoners'  having 
expressed  themselves  interested  in  the  great  confederacy  of  the  Catholics.  A  number  of 
others  brought  forward  facts  or  suspicions,  affecting  the  character  of  the  parties  as  honest 
Protestants  and  good  subjects;  and  betwi.xt  the  direct  and  presumptive  evidence,  enough 
was  usually  extracted  for  justifying,  to  a  corrupted  court  and  perjured  jury,  the  fatal 
verdict  of  Guilty. 

The  fury  of  the  people  had,  however,  now  begun  to  pass  away,  exhausted  even  by  its 
own  violence.  The  English  nation  differ  from  all  others,  indeed  even  from  those  of  the 
sister  kingdoms,  in  being  very  easily  sated  with  punishment,  even  when  they  suppose  it 
most  merited.  Other  nations  are  like  the  tamed  tiger,  which,  when  once  its  native 
appetite  for  slaughter  is  indulged  in  one  instance,  rushes  on  in  promiscuous  ravages.  But 
the  English  public  have  always  rather  resembled  what  is  told  of  the  sleuth-dog,  which, 
eager,  fierce,  and  clamorous  in  pursuit  of  his  prey,  desists  from  it  so  soon  as  blood  is 
sprinkled  upon  his  path. 
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Men's  minds  were  now  beginning  to  cool — the  character  of  the  witnesses  was  more 
closely  sifted — their  testimonies  did  not  in  all  cases  tally — and  a  wholesome  suspicion 
began  to  be  entertained  of  men,  who  would  never  say  they  had  made  a  full  discovery  of 
all  they  knew,  but  avowedly  reserved  some  points  of  evidence  to  bear  on  future  trials. 

The  King  also,  who  had  lain  passive  during  the  first  burst  of  popular  fury,  was  now 
beginning  to  bestir  liiraself,  which  produced  a  marked  eifect  on  the  conduct  of  the  Crown 
Counsel,  and  even  the  Judges.  Sir  George  Wakeman  had  been  acquitted  in  spite  of 
Oates's  direct  testimony;  and  public  attention  was  strongly  excited  concerning  the  event 
of  the  next  trial ;  which  chanced  to  be  that  of  the  Peverils,  father  and  son,  with  whom, 
I  know  not  from  what  concatenation,  little  Hudson  the  dwarf  was  placed  at  the  bar  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

It  was  a  piteous  sight  to  behold  a  father  and  son,  who  had  been  so  long  separated, 
meet  under  circumstances  So  melancholy ;  and  many  tears  were  shed,  when  the  majestic 
old  man — for  such  he  was,  though  now  broken  with  years — folded  his  son  to  his  bosom, 
with  a  mixture  of  joy,  affection,  and  a  bitter  anticipation  of  the  event  of  the  impending 
trial.  There  was  a  feeling  in  tlie  Court  that  for  a  moment  overcame  every  prejudice  and 
party  feeling.  Many  spectators  shed  tears  ;  and  there  was  even  a  low  moaning,  as  of 
those  who  weep  aloud. 

Such  as  felt  themselves  sufficiently  at  ease  to  remark  the  conduct  of  poor  little  Geoffrey 
Hudson,  who  was  scarcely  observed  amid  the  preponderating  interest  created  by  his 
companions  iu  misfortune,  could  not  but  notice  a  strong  degree  of  mortification  on  the 
part  of  that  diminutive  gentleman.  He  had  soothed  his  great  mind  by  the  thoughts  of 
playing  the  character  which  he  was  called  on  to  sustain,  in  a  manner  which  should  be 
long  remembered  in  that  place;  and  on  Iiis  entrance,  had  saluted  the  numerous  spectators, 
as  well  as  the  Court,  with  a  cavalier  air,  which  he  meant  should  express  grace,  high- 
breeding,  perfect  coolness,  with  a  noble  disregard  to  the  issue  of  their  proceedings.  But 
Lis  little  person  was  so  obscured  and  jostled  aside,  on  the  meeting  of  the  father  and  son, 
who  had  been  brought  in  different  boats  from  the  Tower,  and  placed  at  the  bar  at  the 
same  moment,  that  his  distress  and  his  dignity  were  alike  thrown  into  the  background, 
and  attracted  neither  sympathy  nor  admiration. 

The  dwarfs  wisest  way  to  attract  attention,  would  have  been  to  remain  quiet,  when 
so  remarkable  an  exterior  would  certainly  have  received  in  its  turn  the  share  of  public 
notice  which  he  so  eagerly  coveted.  But  when  did  personal  vanity  listen  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  prudence?— Our  impatient  friend  scrambled,  with  some  difficulty,  on  the  top 
of  the  bench  intended  for  his  seat ;  and  there,  "  paining  himself  to  stand  a-tiptoe,"  like 
Chaucer's  gallant  Sir  Chaunticlere,  he  challenged  the  notice  of  the  audience  as  he  stood 
bowing  and  claiming  acquaintance  of  his  namesake  Sir  Geoffrey  the  larger,  with  whose 
shoulders,  notwithstanding  his  elevated  situation,  he  was  scarcely  yet  upon  a  level. 

Tlie  taller  Knight,  whose  mind  was  occupied  in  a  very  different  manner,  took  no  notice 
of  these  advances  upon  the  dwarf's  part,  but  sat  down  with  the  determination  rather  to 
die  on  the  spot  than  evince  any  symptoms  of  weakness  before  Roundlieads  and  Presby- 
terians ;  under  which  obnoxious  epithets,  being  too  old-fashioned  to  find  out  party 
designations  of  newer  date,  he  comprehended  all  persons  concerned  in  his  present 
trouble. 

By  Sir  Geoffrey  the  larger's  change  of  position,  his  face  was  thus  brought  on  a  level 
with  that  of  Sir  Geoffrey  the  less,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  pulling  him  by  the  cloak. 
He  of  Martindalo  Castle,  rather  mechanically  tiian  consciously,  turned  his  head  towards 
the  large  wrinkled  visage,  which,  struggling  between  an  assumed  air  of  easy  importimee, 
and  an  anxious  desire  to  be  noticed,  was  grimacing  within  a  yard  of  him.  But  neither 
the  singular  physiognomy,  the  nods  and  smiles  of  greeting  and  i-ecognition  into  which  it 
was  wreathed,  nor  the  strange  little  form  by  which  it  was  supported,  had  at  that  moment 
the  power  of  exciting  any  recollections  in  the  old  Knight's  mind;  and  having  stared  I'or  a 
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moment  at  the  poor  little  man,  his  bulky  namesake  turned  away  his  head  without  farther 
notice. 

Julian  Peveril,  the  dwarfs  more  recent  acquaintance,  had,  even  amid  his  own  anxious 
feelings,  room  for  sympatliy  witli  those  of  his  little  fellow-sufferer.  As  soon  as  ho 
discovered  that  he  was  at  the  same  terrible  bar  with  himself,  although  he  could  not 
conceive  how  their  causes  carac  to  be  conjoined,  he  acknowledged  him  by  a  hearty  shake 
of  the  hand,  which  the  old  man  returned  with  affected  dignity  and  real  gratitude. 
"  Wortiiy  youth,"  he  said,  "  thy  presence  is  restorative,  like  the  nepenthe  of  Homer 
even  in  this  syncope  of  our  mutual  fate.  I  am  concerned  to  see  that  your  father  hath 
not  the  same  alacrity  of  soul  as  that  of  ours,  which  are  lodged  within  smaller  compass : 
and  that  he  hath  forgotten  an  ancient  comrade  and  fellow -soldier,  w-ho  now  stands  beside 
Iiim  to  perform,  perhaps,  their  last  campaign." 

Julian  briefly  replied,  that  his  father  had  much  to  occupy  him.  But  the  little  man — 
who,  to  do  him  justice,  cared  no  more  (in  his  own  phrase)  for  imminent  danger  or  death, 
than  he  did  for  the  puncture  of  a  flea's  proboscis — did  not  so  easily  renounce  the  secret 
object  of  his  ambition,  which  was  to  acquire  the  notice  of  the  large  and  lofty  Sir  Geoffrey 
Peveril,  who,  being  at  least  three  inches  taller  than  his  son,  was  in  so  far  possessed  of 
that  superior  excellence,  which  the  poor  dwarf,  in  his  secret  soul,  valued  before  all  other 
distinctions,  idthough,  in  his  conversation,  he  was  constantly  depreciating  it.  "  Good 
comrade  and  namesake,"  he  proceeded,  stretching  out  liis  hand,  so  as  again  to  reach  tlie 
elder  Peveril's  cloak,  "  I  forgive  your  want  of  reminiscence,  seeing  it  is  long  since  I  saw 
you  at  Naseby,  fighting  as  if  you  had  as  many  arms  as  the  fabled  Briareus." 

The  Knight  of  Martindale,  who  had  again  turned  his  head  towards  the  little  man,  and 
had  listened,  as  if  endeavouring  to  make  something  out  of  liis  discourse,  here  interrupted 
him  with  a  peevish  "  Pshaw  ! " 

"  Pshaw!"  repeated  Sir  Geoffrey  the  less;  "Pshaw  is  an  expression  of  slight  esteem, 
• — nay,  of  contempt, — in  all  languages  ;  and  were  this  a  befitting  place " 

But  the  Judges  had  now  taken  their  places,  the  criers  called  silence,  and  the  stern 
voice  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  (the  notorious  Scroggs)  demanded  what  the  officers 
meant  by  permitting  the  accused  to  communicate  together  in  open  court. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  this  celebrated  personage  was,  upon  the  present  occasion, 
at  a  great  loss  how  to  proceed.  A  calm,  dignified,  judicial  demeanour,  was  at  no  time 
the  characteristic  of  his  official  conduct.  He  always  ranted  and  roared  either  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other ;  and  of  late,  he  had  been  much  unsettled  which  side  to  take,  being 
totally  incapable  of  any  thing  resembling  impartiality.  At  the  first  trials  for  the  Plot, 
when  the  whole  stream  of  popularity  ran  against  the  accused,  no  one  had  been  so  loud  as 
Scroggs  ; — to  attempt  to  impeach  the  character  of  Gates  or  Bedlowe,  or  any  other  leading 
witnesses,  he  treated  as  a  crime  more  heinous  than  it  would  have  been  to  blaspheme  the 
Gospel  on  which  they  had  been  sworn — it  was  a  stifling  of  the  Plot,  or  discrediting  of 
the  King's  witnesses — a  crime  not  greatly,  if  at  all,  short  of  high  treason  against  the 
King  himself. 

But,  of  late,  a  new  light  had  begun  to  glimmer  upon  the  understanding  of  this  inter- 
preter of  the  laws.  Sagacious  in  the  signs  of  the  times,  he  began  to  see  that  the  tide 
was  turning ;  and  that  Court  favour  at  least,  and  probably  popular  opinion  also,  were 
likely,  in  a  short  time,  to  declare  against  the  witnesses,  and  in  fiivour  of  the  accused. 

The  opinion  which  Scroggs  had  hitherto  entertained  of  the  high  respect  in  which 
Shaftesbury,  the  patron  of  the  Plot,  was  held  by  Charles,  had  been  definitively  shaken 
by  a  whisper  from  his  brother  North  to  the  following  effect :  "  His  Lordship  has  no 
more  interest  at  Court  than  your  footman." 

Tins  notice,  from  a  sure  hand,  and  received  but  that  morning,  had  put  the  Judge  to  a 
sore  dilemma ;  for,  however  indifferent  to  actual  consistency,  he  was  most  anxious  to 
save  appearances.      He  could  not  but  recollect  how  violent  he  had  been  on  former 
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occasions  in  favour  of  these  prosecutions;  and  being  sensible  at  the  same  time  that  the 
credit  oftlie  witnesses,  though  shaken  in  the  opinion  of  the  more  judicious,  was,  amongst 
the  bulk  of  tlie  people  out  of  doors,  as  strong  as  ever,  he  had  a  difficult  part  to  play.  Ilis 
conduct,  therefore,  during  the  whole  trial,  resembled  the  appearance  of  a  vessel  about 
to  go  upon  another  tack,  when  her  sails  are  shivering  in  the  wind,  ere  they  have  yet 
caught  the  impulse  which  is  to  send  her  forth  in  a  new  direction.  In  a  w-ord,  he  was  so 
uncertain  which  side  it  was  his  interest  to  favour,  that  he  might  be  said  on  that  occasion 
to  have  come  nearer  a  state  of  total  impartiality  than  he  was  ever  capable  of  attaining, 
whether  before  or  afterwards.  This  was  shewn  by  his  bullying  now  the  accused,  and 
now  the  witnesses,  like  a  mastiff  too  much  irritated  to  lie  still  without  bajnng,  but 
uncertain  whom  he  shall  first  bite. 

The  indictment  was  then  read;  and  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  heard,  with  some  composure, 
the  first  part  of  it,  which  stated  him  to  have  placed  his  son  in  the  household  of  the 
Countess  of  Derby,  a  recusant  Papist,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  horrible  and  blood- 
thirsty Popish  Plot — with  having  had  arms  and  ammunition  concealed  in  his  house — and 
with  receiving  a  blank  commission  from  the  Lord  Stafford,  who  had  suffered  death  on 
account  of  the  Plot.  But  when  the  charge  went  on  to  state  that  he  had  communicated  for 
the  same  purpose  with  Geoffrey  Hudson,  sometimes  called  Sir  Geoffrey  Hudson,  now, 
or  formerlj',  in  the  domestic  service  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  he  looked  at  his  companion 
as  if  he  suddenly  recalled  him  to  remembrance,  and  broke  out  impatiently,  "  Tiiese  lies 
are  too  gross  to  require  a  moment's  consideration.  I  might  have  had  enough  of  inter- 
course, th6ugh  in  nothing  but  what  was  loyal  and  innocent,  with  my  noble  kinsman,  the 
late  Lord  Stafford — I  will  call  him  so  in  spite  of  his  misfortunes — and  with  my  wife's 
relation,  the  Honourable  Countess  of  Derby.  But  what  likelihood  can  there  be  tiiat  I 
should  have  coUeagued  with  a  decrepit  buffoon,  with  wliom  I  never  had  an  instant's 
communication,  save  once  at  an  Easter  feast,  when  I  whistled  a  hornpipe,  as  he  danced 
on  a  trencher,  to  amuse  the  company?" 

The  rage  of  the  poor  dwarf  brought  tears  in  his  eyes,  while,  witli  an  affected  laugh, 
he  said,  that  instead  of  those  juvenile  and  festive  passages,  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  might 
have  remembered  his  charging  along  with  him  at  Wiggan-Lane. 

"  On  my  word,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey,  after  a  moment's  recollection,  "  I  will  do 
you  justice.  Master  Hudson — I  believe  j'ou  were  there — I  think  I  heard  you  did 
good  service.  But  you  will  allow  you  might  have  been  near  one  without  his  seeing 
you." 

A  sort  of  titter  ran  through  the  Court  at  the  simplicity  of  the  larger  Sir  Geoffrey's 
testimony,  wliich  the  dwarf  endeavoured  to  control,  by  standing  on  his  tiptoes,  and 
looking  fiercely  around,  as  if  to  admonish  the  laughers  that  they  indulged  their  mirth  at 
their  own  peril.  But  perceiving  that  this  only  excited  farther  scorn,  he  composed  himself 
into  a  semblance  of  careless  contempt,  observing,  with  a  smile,  that  no  one  feared  the 
glance  of  a  chained  lion;  a  magnificent  simile,  which  rather  increased  than  diminished 
the  mirth  of  those  who  heard  it. 

Against  Julian  Peveril  there  failed  not  to  be  charged  the  aggravated  fact,  that  he  had 
been  bearer  of  letters  between  the  Countess  of  Derby  and  other  Papists  and  priests, 
engaged  in  the  universal  treasonable  conspiracy  of  the  Catholics  ;  and  the  attack  of  the 
house  at  Moultrassie-Hall, — with  his  skirmish  with  Chiffinch,  and  his  assault,  as  it  was 
termed,  on  the  person  of  John  Jenkins,  servant  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  were  all 
narrated  at  length,  as  so  many  open  and  overt  acts  of  treasonable  import.  To  this 
charge  Peveril  contented  himself  with  pleading — Not  Guilty. 

His  little  companion  was  not  satisfied  with  so  simple  a  plea  ;  for  when  he  heard  it 
read,  as  a  part  of  the  charge  applying  to  him,  that  he  had  received  from  an  agent  of  the 
Plot  a  blank  commission  as  Colonel  of  a  regiment  of  grenadiers,  he  replied,  in  wrath  and 
scorn,  that  if  Goliath  of  Gath  had  come  to  him  with  such  a  proposal,  and  proffered  him 
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the  command  of  the  whole  sons  of  Anak  in  a  body,  he  should  never  have  had  occasion 
or  opportunity  to  repeat  the  temptation  to  anotlier.  "  I  would  have  slain  him,"  said  the 
little  man  of  loyalty,  "  even  where  he  stood." 

The  charge  was  stated  anew  by  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown  ;  and  forth  came  the 
notorious  Doctor  Gates,  rustling  in  the  full  silken  canonicals  of  priesthood,  for  it  was  a 
time  when  he  afiected  no  small  dignity  of  exterior  decoration  and  deportment. 

This  singular  man,  who,  aided  by  the  obscure  intrigues  of  the  Catholics  themselves, 
and  the  fortuitous  circumstance  of  Godfrey's  murder,  had  been  able  to  cram  down  the 
public  throat  such  a  mass  of  absurdity  as  his  evidence  amounts  to,  had  no  other  talent 
for  imposture  than  an  impudence  which  set  conviction  and  shame  alike  at  defiance. 
A  man  of  sense  or  reflection,  by  trying  to  give  his  plot  an  appearance  of  more  proba- 
bility, would  most  likely  have  failed,  as  wise  men  often  do  in  addressing  the  multitude, 
from  not  daring  to  calculate  upon  the  prodigious  extent  of  their  credulity,  especially 
where  the  figments  presented  to  them  involve  the  fearful  and  the  terrible. 

Gates  was  by  nature  choleric  ;  and  the  credit  he  had  acquired  made  him  insolent  and 
conceited.  Even  his  exterior  was  portentous.  A  fleece  of  white  periwig  shewed  a  most 
uncouth  visage,  of  great  length,  having  the  mouth,  as  the  organ  by  use  of  which  he  was 
to  rise  to  eminence,  placed  in  the  very  centre  of  the  countenance,  and  exhibiting  to  the 
astonished  spectator  as  much  chin  below  as  there  was  nose  and  brow  above  the  aperture. 
His  pronunciation,  too,  was  after  a  conceited  fashion  of  his  own,  in  which  he  accented 
the  vowels  in  a  manner  altogether  peculiar  to  himself. 

This  notorious  personage,  such  as  we  have  described  him,  stood  forth  on  the  present 
trial,  and  delivered  his  astonishing  testimony  concerning  the  existence  of  a  Catholic  Plot 
for  the  subversion  of  the  government  and  murder  of  the  King,  in  the  same  general 
outline  in  which  it  may  be  found  in  every  English  history.  But  as  the  Doctor  always 
had  in  reserve  some  special  piece  of  evidence  aflfecting  those  immediately  on  trial,  he 
was  pleased,  on  the  present  occasion,  deeply  to  inculpate  the  Countess  of  Derby.  "  He 
had  seen,"  as  he  said,  "  that  honourable  lady  when  he  was  at  the  Jesuits'  College  at 
Saint  Gmer's.  She  had  sent  for  him  to  an  inn,  or  auherge,  as  it  was  there  termed — the 
sign  of  the  Golden  Lamb ;  and  had  ordered  him  to  breakfast  in  the  same  room  with  her 
ladyship  ;  and  afterwards  told  him,  that,  knowing  he  was  trusted  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Society,  she  was  determined  that  he  should  have  a  share  of  her  secrets  also  ;  and  there- 
withal, that  she  drew  from  her  bosom  a  broad  sharp-pointed  knife,  such  as  butchers  kill 
sheep  with,  and  demanded  of  him  what  he  thought  of  it  for  the  purpo.fe;  and  when  he, 
the  witness,  said  for  what  purpose,  she  rapt  him  on  the  fingers  with  her  fan,  called  him 
a  dull  fellow,  and  said  it  was  designed  to  kill  the  King  with." 

Here  Sir  Geoifrey  Peveril  could  no  longer  refrain  his  indignation  and  sin-prise. 
"Mercy  of  Heaven!"  he  said,  "did  ever  one  hear  of  ladies  of  quality  carrying 
butchering  knives  about  them,  and  telling  every  scurvy  companion  she  meant  to  kill  the 
King  with  them  ? — Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  do  but  think  if  this  is  reasonable — though, 
if  the  villain  could  prove  by  any  honest  evidence,  that  my  Lady  of  Derby  ever  let  such  a 
scum  as  himself  come  to  speech  of  her,  I  would  believe  all  he  can  say." 

"  Sir  Geoffrey,"  said  the  Judge,  "  rest  you  quiet — You  must  not  fly  out — passion 
helps  you  not  here — the  Doctor  must  be  suffered  to  proceed." 

Doctor  Gates  went  on  to  state,  how  the  lady  complained  of  the  wrongs  the  House  of 
Derby  had  sustained  from  the  King,  and  the  oppression  of  her  religion,  and  boasted  of 
the  schemes  of  the  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests ;  and  how  they  would  be  fathered  by 
her  noble  kinsman  of  the  House  of  Stanley.  He  finally  averred  that  both  the  Countess 
and  the  Fathers  of  the  seminary  abroad,  founded  much  upon  the  talents  and  courage  of 
Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  and  his  son — the  latter  of  whom  was  a  member  of  her  family.  Gf 
Hudson,  he  only  recollected  of  having  heard  one  of  the  Fathers  say,  that  although  Init  a 
dwarf  in  stature,  he  would  prove  a  giant  in  the  cause  of  the  Church." 
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Wlien  lie  had  ended  his  evidence,  there  was  a  pause,  until  the  Judge,  as  if  the  thought 
had  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  demanded  of  Dr.  Gates,  whether  he  had  ever  mentioned 
the  names  of  the  Countess  of  Derby  in  any  of  the  previous  informations  which  he  had 
lodged  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  elsewhere,  upon  this  affair. 

Gates  seemed  rather  surprised  at  the  question,  and  coloured  with  anger,  as  he 
answered,  in  his  peculiar  mode  of  pronunciation,  "  Whoj',  no,  maay  laard." 

"  And  pray.  Doctor,"  said  the  Judge,  "  how  came  so  great  a  revealer  of  mysteries  as 
you  have  lately  proved,  to  have  suffered  so  material  a  circumstance  as  the  accession  of 
this  powerful  family  to  the  Plot  to  have  remained  undiscovered?" 

"  Maay  laard,"  said  Gates,  with  much  effrontery,  "  aye  do  not  come  here  to  have  my 
evidence  questioned  as  touching  the  Plaat." 

"  I  do  not  question  your  evidence.  Doctor,"  said  Seroggs,  for  the  time  was  not  arrived 
that  he  dared  treat  him  roughly ;  "  nor  do  I  doubt  the  existence  of  the  Plaat,  since  it 
is  your  pleasure  to  swear  to  it.  I  would  only  have  you,  for  your  own  sake,  and  the  satis- 
faction of  all  good  Protestants,  to  explain  why  you  have  kept  back  such  a  weighty  point 
of  information  from  the  King  and  country." 

"  ]\Iaay  laard,"  said  Gates,  "  I  will  tell  you  a  pretty  fable." 

"  I  hope,"  answered  the  Judge,  "  it  may  be  the  first  and  last  which  you  shall  tell  in 
this  place." 

"  Maay  laard,"  continued  Gates,  "  there  was  once  a  faux,  who  having  to  carrj'  a  goose 
over  a  frazen  river,  and  being  afraid  the  aice  would  not  bear  him  and  his  booty,  did 
caarry  aaver  a  staane,  my  laard,  in  the  first  instance,  to  prove  the  strength  of  the  aice." 

"  So  your  former  evidence  was  but  the  stone,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  you  have 
brought  us  the  goose?"  said  Sir  AVilliam  Seroggs;  "  to  tell  us  this.  Doctor,  is  to  make 
geese  of  the  Court  and  Jury." 

"  I  desoire  your  laardsbip's  honest  construction,"  said  Gates,  who  saw  the  current 
changing  against  him,  but  was  determined  to  pay  the  score  with  effrontery.  "  All  men 
knaw  at  what  coast  and  praice  I  have  given  my  evidence,  which  has  been  always,  under 
Gaad,  the  means  of  awakening  this  poor  naation  to  the  dangerous  state  in  which  it 
staunds.  Many  here  knaw  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  faartify  my  bulging  at  Whitehall 
against  the  bloodj'  Papists.  It  was  not  to  be  thought  that  I  should  have  brought  all  the 
story  out  at  aance.     I  think  your  wisdom  would  have  advised  me  otherwise."* 

"  Nay,  Doctor,"  said  the  Judge,  "  it  is  not  for  ine  to  direct  you  in  this  affair  ;  and  it 
is  for  the  Jury  to  believe  you  or  not;  and  as  for  myself,  I  sit  here  to  do  justice  to  both 
— the  Jury  have  heard  3'our  answer  to  my  question." 

Doctor  Gates  retired  from  the  witness-box  reddening  like  a  turkey-cock,  as  one 
totally  unused  to  have  such  accounts  questioned  as  he  chose  to  lay  before  the  courts  of 
justice ;  and  there  was,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time,  amongst  the  counsel  and  solicitors,  as 
well  as  the  templars  and  students  of  law  there  present,  a  murmur,  distinct  and  audible, 
unfavourable  to  the  character  of  the  great  father  of  the  Popish  Plot. 

Everett  and  Dangerfield,  with  whom  the  reader  is  already  acquainted,  were  then 
called  in  succession  to  sustain  the  accusation.  Tliey  were  subordinate  informers — a  sort 
of  under-spur-leathers,  as  the  cant  term  went — who  followed  the  path  of  Gates,  with  all 
deference  to  his  superior  genius  and  invention,  and  made  their  own  fictions  chime  in  and 
harmonize  with  his,  as  well  as  their  talents  could  devise.  But  as  their  evidence  had  at 
no  time  received  the  full  credence  into  which  the  impudence  of  Gates  had  cajoled  the 
public,  so  they  now  began  to  fall  into  discredit  rather  more  hastily  than  their  prototype, 
as  the  superadded  turrets  of  an  ill-constructed  building  are  naturally  the  first  to  give 
way. 

•  It  was  on  such  terms  that  Dr.  Dates  was  pleased  to  claim  the  extraordinary  privilcj^e  of  dealing  out  the  information 
which  he  chose  to  communicate  to  a  court  of  justice.  The  only  sense  in  which  his  story  of  tlie  fox,  stone,  and  goose,  could 
be  applicable,  is  by  supposing,  that  he  was  determined  to  ascertain  tlie  extent  of  his  countrymen's  credulity  before  supplying 
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It  was  in  vain  that  Everett,  witli  tlie  precision  of  a  lijpocrite,  and  Dangerficlil,  witli 
tlie  audacity  of  a  bully,  narrated,  with  added  circumstances  of  suspicion  and  criminality, 
their  meeting  with  Julian  Peveril  in  Liverpool,  and  again  at  Martindale  Castle.  It  was 
in  vain  they  described  the  arms  and  accoutrements  which  they  pretended  to  have  dis- 
covered in  old  Sir  Geoffrey's  possession  ;  and  that  they  gave  a  most  dreadful  account  of 
the  escape  of  the  younger  Peveril  from  ]Moultrassie-IIall,  by  means  of  an  armed  force. 

The  Jury  listened  coldly,  and  it  was  visible  that  they  were  but  little  moved  by  the 
accusation  ;  especially  as  the  Judge,  always  professing  his  belief  in  the  Plot,  and  his  zeal 
for  the  Protestant  religion,  was  ever  and  anon  reminding  them  that  presumptions  were 
no  proofs — that  hearsay  was  no  evidence — that  those  who  made  a  trade  of  discovery  were 
likely  to  aid  their  researches  by  invention — and  that  without  doubting  the  guilt  of  the 
unfortunate  persons  at  the  bar,  he  wouhl  gladly  hear  some  evidence  brought  against 
them  of  a  ditJerent  nature.  "  Here  we  are  told  of  a  riot,  and  an  escape  achieved  by  the 
younger  Peveril,  at  the  house  of  a  grave  and  worthy  magistrate,  known,  I  think,  to  most 
of  us.  Why,  Master  Attorney,  bring  ye  not  Master  Bridgenorth  himself  to  prove  the 
fact,  or  all  his  household,  if  it  be  necessary  ? — A  rising  in  arms  is  an  affair  over  public 
to  be  left  on  the  hearsay  tale  of  these  two  men — though  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
suppose  they  speak  one  word  more  than  they  believe !  They  are  the  witnesses  for  the 
King — and,  what  is  equally  dear  to  us,  the  Protestant  religion — and  witnesses  against  a 
most  foul  and  heathenish  Plot.  On  the  other  hand,  here  is  a  worshipful  old  knight,  for 
such  I  must  suppose  him  to  be,  since  he  has  bled  often  in  battle  for  the  King, — such, 
I  must  say,  I  suppose  him  to  be,  until  he  is  proved  otherwise.  And  here  is  his  son,  a 
hopeful  young  gentleman — we  must  see  that  tliey  have  right,  Master  Attorney." 

"  Unquestionably,  my  lord,''  answered  the  Attorney.  "  God  forbid  else  !  But  we 
will  make  out  these  matters  against  these  unhappy  gentlemen  in  a  manner  more  close,  if 
your  lordship  will  permit  us  to  bring  in  our  evidence." 

"  Go  on.  Master  Attorney,"  said  the  Judge,  throwing  himself  back  in  his  seat. 
"  Heaven  forbid  I  hinder  proving  the  King's  accusation  !  I  only  say,  what  you  know  as 
well  as  I,  that  de  non  apjxtrcniihus  et  non  existendibus  eudem  est  ratio." 

"  We  shall  then  call  Master  Bridgenorth,  as  your  lordship  advises,  who  I  think  is  in 
waiting." 

"  No!"  answered  a  voice  from  the  crowd,  apparently  that  of  a  female;  "  he  is  too 
wise  and  too  honest  to  be  here." 

The  voice  was  distinct  as  that  of  Lady  Fairfax,  when  she  expressed  lierself  to  a 
similar  effect  on  the  trial  of  Charles  the  First ;  but  the  researches  which  were  made  on 
the  present  occasion  to  discover  the  speaker  were  unsuccessful. 

After  the  slight  confusion  occasioned  by  this  circumstance  was  abated,  the  Attorney, 
who  had  been  talking  aside  with  the  conductors  of  the  prosecution,  said,  "  AVhoever 
favoured  us  with  that  information,  my  lord,  had  good  reason  for  what  they  said.  Master 
Bridgenorth  has  become,  I  am  told,  suddenly  invisible  since  this  morning." 

"  Look  you  there  now,  Master  Attorney,"  said  the  Judge — "  This  comes  of  not 
keeping  the  crown  witnesses  together  and  in  readiness — I  am  sure  I  cannot  help  the 
consequences." 

"  Nor  I  either,  my  lord,"  said  the  Attorney,  pettishly.  "  I  could  have  proved  by  this 
worshipful  gentleman.  Master  Justice  Bridgenorth,  the  ancient  friendship  betwixt  this 
party,  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril,  and  the  Countess  of  Derby,  of  whose  doings  and  intentions 
Doctor  Oates  has  given  such  a  deliberate  evidence.  I  could  have  proved  his  having 
sheltered  her  in  his  Castle  against  a  process  of  law,  and  rescued  her,  by  force  of  arms, 
from  this  very  Justice  Bridgenorth,  not  without  actual  violence.  Moreover,  I  could 
have  proved  against  young  Peveril  the  whole  affray  charged  upon  him  by  the  same 
worshipful  evidence." 

Here  the  Judge  stuck  his  thumbs  into  his  girdle,  which  was  a  favourite  attitude  of 
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bis  on  such  occasions,  and  exclaimed,  "  Psliaw,  pshaw.  Master  Attorney! — Tell  me  not 
tliat  you  could  have  proved  this,  and  you  could  have  proved  that,  or  that,  or  this — Prove 
what  you  will,  but  let  it  be  through  the  mouths  of  your  evidence,  lien  are  not  to 
be  licked  out  of  their  lives  by  the  rough  side  of  a  lawyer's  tongue." 

"  Nor  is  a  foul  Plot  to  be  smothered,"  said  the  Attorney,  "  for  all  the  haste  your 
lordship  is  in.  I  cannot  call  Master  Chiffinch  neither,  as  he  is  employed  on  the  King's 
especial  affairs,  as  I  am  this  instant  certiorated  from  the  Court  at  AVhitehall." 

"  Produce  the  papers,  then.  Master  Attorney,  of  which  this  young  man  is  said  to  be 
the  bearer,"  said  the  Judge. 

"  They  are  before  tlie  Privy  Council,  my  Lord." 

"  Then  wliy  do  you  found  on  them  here  ?"  said  the  Judge — "  This  is  something  like 
trifling  with  the  Court." 

"  Since  your  lordship  gives  it  that  name,"  said  the  Attorney,  sitting  down  in  a  huff, 
"  you  may  manage  the  cause  as  you  will." 

"  If  you  do  not  bring  more  evidence,  I  pray  you  to  charge  the  Jury,"  said  the  Judge. 

"  I  shall  not  take  the  trouble  to  do  so,"  said  the  Crown  Counsel.  "  I  see  plainly  how 
the  matter  is  to  go." 

"  Nay,  but  be  better  advised,"  said  Scroggs.  "Consider,  your  case  is  but  half  proved 
respecting  the  two  Peverils,  and  doth  not  pinch  on  the  little  man  at  all,  saving  that 
Doctor  Oates  said  that  he  was  in  a  certain  case  to  prove  a  giant,  which  seems  no  very 
probable  Popish  miracle." 

This  sally  occasioned  a  laugh  in  the  Court,  which  the  Attorney- General  seemed 
to  take  in  great  dudgeon. 

"  Master  Attorney,"  said  Oates,  who  always  interfered  in  the  management  of  these 
law-suits,  "  tliis  is  a  plain  and  absolute  giving  away  of  the  cause — I  must  needs  say  it, 
a  mere  stoifling  of  the  Plaat." 

"  Then  the  devil  who  bred  it  ma}'  blow  wind  into  it  again,  if  he  lists,"  answered  the 
Attorney-General;  and,  flinging  down  his  brief,  he  left  the  Court,  as  in  a  huff  with  all 
wlio  were  concerned  in  the  affair. 

The  Judge  having  obtained  silence, — for  a  murmur  arose  in  the  Court  wlien  the 
Counsel  for  the  prosecution  threw  up  his  brief, — began  to  charge  the  Jurj-,  balancing, 
as  he  had  done  throughout  the  whole  da}',  tiie  different  opinions  by  which  he  seemed 
alternately  swayed.  He  protested  on  his  salvation  tliat  he  had  no  more  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  the  horrid  and  damnable  conspiracy  called  the  Popish  Plot,  than  he  had  of 
the  treachery  of  Judas  Iscariot ;  and  that  he  considered  Oates  as  the  instrument  under 
Providence  of  preserving  the  nation  from  all  the  miseries  of  his  Majesty's  assassination, 
and  of  a  second  Saint  Bartholomew,  acted  in  the  streets  of  London.  But  then  he 
stated  it  was  the  candid  construction  of  the  law  of  England,  that  the  worse  the  crime, 
the  more  strong  should  be  the  evidence.  Here  was  the  case  of  accessories  tried,  whilst 
their  principal — for  such  he  should  call  the  Countess  of  Derby — was  unconvicted  and  at 
large ;  and  for  Doctor  Oates,  he  liad  but  spoke  of  matters  which  personally  applied  to 
that  noble  lady,  whose  words,  if  she  used  such  in  passion,  touching  aid  which  she 
expected  in  some  treasonable  matters  from  these  Peverils,  and  from  her  kinsmen,  or  her 
son's  kinsmen,  of  the  House  of  Stanley,  may  have  been  but  a  burst  of  female  resent- 
ment— dulcis  Amartjllidis  ira,  as  the  poet  hath  it.  Who  knoweth  but  Doctor  Oates  did 
mistake — he  being  a  gentleman  of  a  comely  countenance  and  easy  demeanour — this 
same  rap  with  the  fan  as  a  chastisement  for  lack  of  courage  in  tiie  Catholic  cause,  when, 
peradventure,  it  was  otherwise  meant,  as  Popish  ladies  will  put,  it  is  said,  such  neophytes 
and  youthful  candidates  for  orders,  to  many  severe  trials.  "I  speak  these  things  jocu- 
larly," said  the  Judge,  having  no  wish  to  stain  the  reputation  either  of  the  Honourable 
Countess  or  the  Reverend  Doctor  ;  only  I  think  the  bearing  between  them  may  have 
related  to  something  short  of  high  treason.     As  for  what  the  Attorney-General  hath  set 
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forth  of  rescues  and  force,  and  I  wot  not  what,  sure  I  am,  that  in  a  civil  country,  when 
such  things  happen,  such  things  may  be  proved ;  and  that  you  and  I,  gentlemen, 
are  not  to  take  them  for  granted  gratuitously.  Touching  this  other  prisoner,  this 
Galfrldvs  viinbints,  he  must  needs  say,"  he  continued,  "he  could  not  discover  even  a 
shadow  of  suspicion  against  him.  Was  it  to  be  thought  so  abortive  a  creature  would 
thrust  himself  into  deptlis  of  policy,  far  less  into  stratagems  of  war  ?  They  had  but  to 
look  at  him  to  conclude  the  contrary — tlie  creature  was,  from  his  age,  fitter  for  the 
grave  than  a  conspiracy — and  by  Iiis  size  and  appearance,  for  the  inside  of  a  raree-show, 
than  the  mysteries  of  a  plot." 

The  dwarf  here  broke  in  upon  the  Judge  by  force  of  screaming,  to  assure  him  that  he 
had  been,  simple  as  he  sat  there,  engaged  in  seven  plots  in  Cromwell's  time  ;  and,  as  he 
proudly  added,  with  some  of  tlie  tallest  men  of  England.  The  matchless  look  and  air 
with  which  Sir  Geoffrey  made  this  vaunt,  set  all  a-laughing,  and  increased  the  ridicule 
with  which  the  whole  trial  began  to  be  received  ;  so  that  it  was  amidst  shaking  sides 
and  watery  eyes  that  a  general  verdict  of  Not  Guilty  was  pronounced,  and  the  prisoners 
dismissed  from  the  bar. 

But  a  warmer  sentiment  awakened  among  those  who  saw  the  father  and  son  throw 
themselves  into  each  other's  arms,  and,  after  a  hearty  embrace,  extend  their  hands  to 
their  poor  little  companion  in  peril,  who,  like  a  dog,  when  present  at  a  similar  scene, 
had  at  last  succeeded,  by  stretching  himself  up  to  them  and  whimpering  at  the  same 
time,  to  secure  to  himself  a  portion  of  their  sympathy  and  gratulation. 

Such  was  the  singular  termination  of  tliis  trial.  Charles  himself  was  desirous  to 
ha^e  taken  considerable  credit  with  the  Duke  of  Ormoud  for  the  evasion  of  the  law, 
which  had  been  thus  effected  by  his  private  connivance  ;  and  was  both  surprised  and 
mortified  at  the  coldness  with  which  his  Grace  replied,  that  he  was  rejoiced  at  the  poor 
gentlemen's  safety,  but  would  rather  have  had  the  King  redeem  them  like  a  prince,  by 
his  royal  prerogative  of  mercy,  than  that  his  Judge  should  convey  them  out  of  the 
power  of  the  law,  like  a  juggler  with  his  cups  and  balls. 


T^ 


®|isptiir  t|)i  #'i0!rts=Bfii£iT)J_, 


On  fair  ground 

I  could  beat  forty  of  them ! 

CoRIOLA 


';f^^jF|jJ.JT  doubtless  occurred  to  many  that  were  prest-nt  at  the  trial  wc  have  described, 
CA'^/?!.r>?r>^  that  it  was  managed  in  a  singular  manner,  and  that  the  quarrel,  which  had 
.~^")>:  1''/^;,  the  appearance  of  having  taken  place  between  the  Court  and  tlie  Crown 
'^•"•^''^"^  Counsel,  might  proceed  from  some  private  understanding  betwixt  them,  the 
object  of  which  was  the  miscarriage  of  the  accusation.  Yet  though  such  underhand 
dealing  was  much  suspected,  the  greater  part  of  the  audience,  being  well  educated  and 
intelligent,  had  already  suspected  the  bubble  of  the  Popish  Plot,  and  were  glad  to  see 
that  accusations,  founded  on  what  bad  already  cost  so  nuich  blood,  could  be  evaded  in 
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any  wny.  But  the  crowd,  wlio  waited  in  the  Court  oi'  Requests,  and  in  the  hall,  and 
without  doors,  viewed  in  a  very  different  light  the  combination,  as  they  interpreted  it, 
between  the  Judge  and  the  Attorney-General,  for  the  escape  of  the  prisoners. 

Gates,  whom  less  provocation  than  he  had  that  day  received  often  induced  to  behave 
like  one  frantic  with  passion,  threw  himself  amongst  the  crowd,  and  repeated  till  he 
was  hoarse,  "  Theay  are  stoifling  the  Plaat ! — theay  are  straangling  the  Plaat ! — iMy 
Laard  Justice  and  Maaster  AttiU-ney  are  in  league  to  secure  the  escape  of  the  planters 
and  Paapists ! " 

"  It  is  the  device  of  the  Papist  whore  of  Portsmouth,"  said  oue. 

"  Of  old  Rowley  himself,"  said  another. 

"  If  he  could  be  murdered  by  himself,  why  hang  those  that  would  hinder  it ! " 
exclaimed  a  third. 

"  He  should  be  tried,"  said  a  fourth,  "  for  conspiring  his  own  death,  and  hanged  i/i 
terrorctii." 

In  the  meanwhile,  Sir  Geoffrey,  his  son,  and  their  little  companion,  left  the  hall, 
intending  to  go  to  Lady  Peveril's  lodgings,  which  had  been  removed  to  Fleet  Street. 
She  had  been  relieved  from  considerable  inconvenience,  as  Sir  Geoffrey  gave  Julian 
hastily  to  understand,  by  an  angel,  in  the  shape  of  a  young  friend,  and  she  now  expected 
them  doubtless  with  impatience.  Humanity,  and  some  indistinct  idea  of  having  unin- 
tentionally hurt  the  feelings  of  the  poor  dwaif,  induced  the  honest  Cavalier  to  ask  this 
unprotected  being  to  go  with  them.  "  He  knew  Lady  Peveril's  lodgings  were  but 
.small,"  he  said ;  "  but  it  would  be  strange,  if  there  was  not  some  cupboard  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  little  gentleman." 

The  dwarf  registered  this  well-meant  remark  in  his  mind,  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
proper  explanation,  along  with  the  unhappy  reminiscence  of  the  trencher-hornpipe, 
whenever  time  should  permit  an  argument  of  such  nicety. 

And  thus  they  sallied  from  the  hall,  attracting  general  observation,  both  from  the 
circumstances  iu  which  they  had  stood  so  lately,  and  from  their  resemblance,  as  a  wag  of 
the  Inner  Temple  expressed  it,  to  the  three  degrees  of  comparison.  Large,  Lesser,  Least. 
But  they  had  not  passed  far  along  the  street,  when  Julian  perceived,  that  more  male- 
volent passions  than  mere  curiosity  began  to  actuate  the  crowd,  which  i'oUowed,  and,  as 
it  were,  dogged  their  motions. 

"  There  go  the  Papist  cut-throats,  tantivy  for  Rome  ! "  said  one  fellow. 

"  Tantivy  to  AVliitehall,  you  mean  ! "  said  another. 

"  Ah  !  the  bloodthirsty  villains  ! "  cried  a  woman  :  "  Shame,  one  of  them  should  be 
suffered  to  live,  after  poor  Sir  Edmondsbury's  cruel  murder." 

"  Out  upon  the  mealy-mouthed  jury,  that  turned  out  the  blood-hounds  on  an  innocent 
town  !"  cried  a  fourth. 

In  short,  the  tumult  thickened,  and  the  word  began  to  pass  among  the  more  desperate, 
"  Lambe  them,  lads;  lambe  them  I" — a  cant  phrase  of  the  time,  derived  from  the  fate  of 
Dr.  Lambe,  an  astrologer  and  quack,  who  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  rabble  in 
Charles  the  First's  time. 

Julian  began  to  be  much  alarmed  at  these  sjrmptoms  of  violence,  and  regretted  that 
they  had  not  gone  down  to  the  city  by  water.  It  was  now  too  late  to  think  of  that 
mode  of  retreating,  and  he  therefore  requested  his  father  in  a  whisper  to  walk  steadily 
forward  towards  Charing  Cross,  taking  no  notice  of  the  insults  which  might  be  cast 
upon  them,  while  the  steadiness  of  their  pace  and  appearance  might  prevent  the  rabble 
from  resorting  to  actual  violence.  The  execution  of  this  prudent  resolution  was  pre- 
vented after  they  had  passed  the  palace,  by  the  hasty  disposition  of  the  elder  Sir 
Geoffrey,  and  the  no  less  choleric  temper  of  Galfridus  Minimus,  who  had  a  soul  wdiich 
spurned  all  odds,  as  well  of  numbers  as  of  size. 

"  Now  a   murrain   take  the  knaves,  wuth  their  hollowing  and  whooping,"   said   the 
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larger  knight;  "by  this  day,  if  I  could  but  light  on  a  weapon,  I  would  cudgel  reason 
and  loyalty  into  some  of  their  carcasses  ! " 

"  And  I  also,"  said  the  dwarf,  who  was  toiling  to  keep  up  with  the  longer  strides  of 
his  companions,  and  therefore  spoke  in  a  very  phthisical  tone. — "  I  also  will  cudgel  the 
plebeian  knaves  beyond  measure — he  ! — hem!" 

Among  the  crowd  who  thronged  around  them,  impeded,  and  did  all  but  assault  them, 
was  a  mischievous  shoemaker's  apprentice,  who,  hearing  this  unlucky  vaunt  of  tlie 
valorous  dwarf,  repaid  it  by  flapping  him  on  the  head  with  a  boot  which  he  was  carrying 
home  to  the  owner,  so  as  to  knock  the  little  gentleman's  hat  over  his  eyes.  The  dwarf, 
thus  rendered  unable  to  discover  the  urchin  that  had  given  him  the  offence,  flew  with 
instinctive  ambition  against  the  biggest  fellow  in  the  crowd,  who  received  the  onset  with 
a  kick  on  the  stomach,  which  made  the  poor  little  champion  reel  back  to  his  companions. 
They  were  now  assaulted  on  all  sides ;  but  fortune,  complying  with  the  wish  of  Sir 
Geoffrey  tiie  larger,  ordained  that  the  scuffle  should  happen  near  the  booth  of  a  cutler, 
from  amongst  whose  wares,  as  they  stood  exposed  to  the  public.  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril 
snatched  a  broadsword,  which  he  brandished  with  the  formidable  address  of  one  who 
had  for  many  a  day  been  in  the  familiar  practice  of  using  such  a  weapon.  Julian,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  called  loudly  for  a  peace-officer,  and  reminded  the  assailants  that 
they  were  attacking  inoffensive  passengers,  saw  nothing  better  for  it  than  to  imitate  his 
l\ither's  example,  and  seized  also  one  of  the  weapons  thus  opportunely  offered. 

When  .they  displayed  these  demonstrations  of  defence,  the  rush  which  the  ral)ble  at 
first  made  towards  them  was  so  great  as  to  throw  down  the  unfortunate  dwarf,  who 
would  have  been  trampled  to  death  in  the  scuffle,  had  not  his  stout  old  namesake  cleared 
the  rascal  crowd  from  about  him  with  a  few  fiomushes  of  his  weapon,  and  seizing  on  the 
fallen  champion,  put  him  out  of  danger,  (except  from  missiles,)  by  suddenly  placing  him 
on  the  bulk-head,  that  is  to  say,  the  flat  wooden  roof  of  the  cutler's  projecting  booth. 
From  the  rusty  ironware  which  was  displayed  there,  the  dwarf  instantly  snatched  an 
old  rapier  and  target,  and,  covering  himself  with  the  one,  stood  making  passes  with  the 
other,  at  the  faces  and  eyes  of  the  people  in  the  street ;  so  much  delighted  with  his  post 
of  vantage,  that  he  called  loudly  to  his  friends  who  were  skirmishing  with  the  rioters 
on  more  equal  terms  as  to  position,  to  lose  no  time  in  putting  themselves  under  his 
protection.  But  far  from  being  in  a  situation  to  need  his  assistance,  the  father  and  son 
might  easily  have  extricated  themselves  from  the  rabble  by  their  own  exertions,  could 
they  have  thought  of  leaving  the  mannikin  in  the  forlorn  situation,  in  which,  to  every 
eye  but  his  own,  he  stood  like  a  diminutive  puppet,  tricked  out  with  sword  and  target 
as  a  fencing-master's  sign. 

Stones  f  nd  sticks  began  now  to  fly  very  thick,  and  the  crowd,  notwithstanding  the 
exertions  of  the  Peverils  to  disperse  them  with  as  little  harm  as  possible,  seemed 
determined  on  mischief,  when  some  gentlemen  who  had  been  at  the  trial,  understanding 
that  the  prisoners  who  had  been  just  acquitted  were  in  danger  of  being  murdered  by  the 
populace,  drew  their  swords,  and  made  forward  to  effect  their  rescue,  which  was  completed 
by  a  small  party  of  the  King's  Life-Guards,  who  had  been  despatched  from  their  ordinary 
post  of  alarm,  upon  intelligence  of  what  was  passing.  When  this  unexpected  reinforce- 
ment arrived,  the  old  jolly  Knight  at  once  recognized,  amidst  the  cries  of  those  who 
then  entered  upon  action,  some  of  the  sounds  which  had  animated  his  more  active  years. 

"  Where  be  these  cuekoldly  Roundheads,"  cried  some. — "  Down  with  tlie  sneaking 
knaves! "  cried  others. — "  The  King  and  his  friends,  and  the  devil  a  one  else! "  exclaimed 
a  third  set,  with  more  oaths  and  d — n  me's,  than,  in  the  present  more  correct  age,  it 
is  necessary  to  commit  to  paper. 

The  old  soldier,  pricking  up  his  ears  like  an  ancient  hunter  at  the  cry  of  the  hounds, 
would  gladly  luive  scoured  the  Strand,  with  the  charitable  purpose,  now  he  saw  himself 
so  well  supported,  of  knocking  the  London  knaves,  who  had  insulted  him,  into  twiggcn 
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bottles;  but  he  was  withheld  by  the  pruclence  of  Julian,  who,  though  himself  extremely 
irritated  by  the  unprovoked  ill  usage  whicli  they  had  received,  saw  himself  in  a  situation 
in  which  it  was  necessary  to  exercise  more  caution  than  vengeance.  He  prayed  and 
pressed  his  father  to  seek  some  temporary  place  of  retreat  from  the  fury  of  the  populace, 
while  that  prudent  measure  was  yet  in  their  power.  The  subaltern  officer  who  com- 
manded the  party  of  the  Life-Guards,  exhorted  the  old  Cavalier  eagerly  to  the  same  sage 
counsel,  using,  as  a  spice  of  compulsion,  the  name  of  the  King ;  while  Julian  strongly 
urged  that  of  his  mother.  The  old  Knight  looked  at  his  blade,  crimsoned  with  cross-cuts 
and  slashes  which  he  had  given  to  the  most  forward  of  the  assailants,  with  the  eye  of  one 
not  half  sufficed. 

"  I  would  I  had  pinked  one  of  the  knaves  at  least — but  I  know  not  how  it  was,  when 
I  looked  on  their  broad  round  English  faces,  I  shunned  to  use  my  point,  and  only  sliced 
the  rogues  a  little." 

"  But  the  King's  pleasure,"  said  the  officer,  "  is,  that  no  tumult  be  prosecuted." 

"  My  mother,"  said  Julian,  "  will  die  with  fright,  if  the  rumour  of  this  scuffle  reaches 
her  ere  we  see  her." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  Knight,  "  the  King's  Majesty,  and  my  good  dame — well,  their 
pleasure  be  done,  that's  all  I  can  say — Kings  and  ladies  must  be  obeyed.  But  which 
way  to  retreat,  since  retreat  we  needs  must  ?" 

Julian  would  have  been  at  some  loss  to  advise  what  course  to  take,  for  every  body  in 
the  vicinity  had  shut  up  their  shops,  and  chained  their  doors,  upon  observing  the 
confusion  become  so  formidable.  The  poor  cutler,  however,  with  whose  goods  they 
made  so  free,  offered  them  an  asylum  on  the  part  of  his  landlord,  whose  house  served  as 
a  rest  for  his  shop,  and  only  intimated  gently,  he  hoped  the  gentlemen  would  consider  him 
for  the  use  of  his  weapons. 

Julian  was  hastily  revolving  whether  they  ought,  in  prudence,  to  accept  this  man's 
invitation,  aware,  by  experience,  how  many  trepans,  as  they  were  then  termed,  were  used 
betwixt  two  contending  factions,  each  too  inveterate  to  be  very  scrupulous  of  the  character 
of  fair  play  to  an  enemy,  when  the  dwarf,  exerting  his  cracked  voice  to  the  uttermost,  and 
shrieking  like  an  exhausted  herald,  from  the  exalted  station  which  he  still  occupied  on 
the  bulk-head,  exhorted  them  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  worthy  man  of  the  mansion. 
"  He  himself,"  he  said,  as  he  reposed  himself  after  the  glorious  conquest  in  which  he  had 
some  share,  "  had  been  favoured  with  a  beatific  vision,  too  splendid  to  be  described  to 
common  and  mere  mortal  ears,  but  which  had  commanded  him,  in  a  voice  to  whicli  his 
heart  had  bounded  as  to  a  trumpet  sound,  to  take  refuge  with  the  worthy  person  of  the 
house,  and  cause  his  friends  to  do  so." 

"Vision!"  said  the  Knight  of  the  Peak, — "sound  of  a  trumpet! — the  little  man 
is  stark  mad." 

But  the  cutler,  in  great  haste,  intimated  to  them  that  their  little  friend  had  received 
an  intimation  from  a  gentlewoman  of  his  acquaintance,  who  spoke  to  him  from  the 
window,  while  he  stood  on  the  bulk-head,  that  they  would  find  a  safe  retreat  in  his 
landlord's  ;  and  desiring  them  to  attend  to  two  or  three  deep  though  distant  huzzas,  made 
them  aware  that  the  rabble  were  up  still,  and  would  soon  be  upon  them  with  renewed 
violence,  and  increased  numbers. 

The  father  and  son,  therefore,  hastily  thanked  the  officer  and  his  party,  as  well  as  the 
other  gentlemen  who  had  volunteered  in  their  assistance,  lifted  little  Sir  Geoffrey  Hudson 
from  the  conspicuous  post  which  he  had  so  creditably  occupied  during  tlie  skirmish,  and 
followed  the  footsteps  of  the  tenant  of  the  booth,  who  conducted  them  down  a  blind  alley 
and  through  one  or  two  courts,  in  case,  as  he  said,  any  one  might  have  watched  where 
they  burrowed,  and  so  into  a  back-door.  This  entrance  admitted  them  to  a  staircase 
carefully  hung  with  straw  mats  to  exclude  damp,  from  the  upper  step  of  which  they 
entered  upon  a  tolerably  large  withdrawing-room,  hung  with  coarse  green  serge  edged 
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with  gilded  leather,  which  the  poorer  or  more  economical  citizens  nt  that  time  used 
instead  of  tapestry  or  wainscoting. 

Here  the  poor  cutler  received  from  Julian  such  a  gratuity  for  the  loan  of  the  swords, 
that  he  generously  abandoned  the  property  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  used  them  so  well ; 
"  the  rather,"  lie  said,  "  that  he  saw,  by  the  way  they  handled  their  weapons,  that  they 
were  men  of  mettle,  and  tall  fellows." 

Here  the  dwarf  smiled  on  him  courteously,  and  bowed,  thrusting,  at  the  same  time, 
his  hand  into  his  pocket,  which,  however,  he  withdrew  carelessly,  probably  because  he 
found  he  had  not  the  means  of  making  the  small  donation  which  he  had  meditated. 

The  cutler  proceeded  to  say,  as  he  bowed  and  was  about  to  withdraw,  that  he  saw 
there  would  be  merry  days  yet  in  Old  England,  and  that  Bilboa  blades  would  fetch  as 
good  a  price  as  ever.  "  I  remember,"  he  said,  "  gentlemen,  though  I  was  then  but 
a  prentice,  the  demand  for  weapons  in  the  years  forty-one  and  forty-two;  sword  blades 
were  more  in  recjuest  than  toothpicks,  and  Old  Ironsides,  my  master,  took  more  for 
rascally  Provant  rapiers,  than  I  dare  ask  now-a-days  for  a  Toledo.  But,  to  be  sure, 
a  man's  life  then  rested  on  the  blade  he  carried ;  the  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  fought 
every  day  at  the  gates  of  AVhitehall,  as  it  is  like,  gentlemen,  by  your  good  example,  they 
may  do  again,  when  I  shall  be  enabled  to  leave  my  pitiful  booth,  and  open  a  shop 
of  better  quality.  I  hope  you  will  recommend  me,  gentlemen,  to  j-our  friends.  I  am 
always  provided  with  ware  which  a  gentleman  may  risk  his  life  on." 

"  Thank  you,  good  friend,"  said  Julian,  "  I  prithee  begone.  I  trust  we  shall  need 
thy  ware  no  more  for  some  time  at  least." 

The  cutler  retired,  while  the  dwarf  hollowed  after  him  down  stairs,  that  he  would  call 
on  him  soon,  and  equip  himself  with  a  longer  blade,  and  one  more  proper  for  action  ; 
although,  he  said,  the  little  weapon  he  had  did  well  enough  for  a  walking-sword,  or  in 
a  skirmish  with  such  canaille  as  they  had  been  engaged  with. 

The  cutler  returned  at  this  summons,  and  agreed  to  pleasure  the  little  man  with 
a  weapon  more  suitable  to  his  magnanimity ;  then,  as  if  the  thought  had  suddenly 
occurred  to  him,  he  said,  "  But,  gentlemen,  it  will  be  wild  work  to  walk  with  your 
naked  swords  through  the  Strand,  and  it  can  scarce  fail  to  raise  the  rabble  again. 
If  you  please,  while  you  repose  yourselves  here,  I  can  fit  the  blades  with  sheaths." 

The  proposal  seemed  so  reasonable,  that  Julian  and  his  father  gave  up  their  weapons 
to  the  friendly  cutler,  an  example  which  the  dwarf  followed,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
not  caring,  as  he  magnificently  expressed  it,  to  part  so  soon  with  the  trusty  friend  which 
fortune  had  but  the  moment  before  restored  to  his  hand.  The  man  retired  with  the 
weapons  under  his  arm ;  and,  in  shutting  the  door  behind  him  they  heard  him  turn 
the  key. 

"  Did  you  hear  that?"  said  Sir  Geoffrey  to  his  son — "and  we  are  disarmed." 

Julian,  without  reply,  examined  the  door,  which  was  fast  secured ;  and  then  looked  at 
the  easements,  which  were  at  a  story's  height  from  the  ground,  and  grated  besides  with 
iron.  "  I  cannot  think,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  that  the  fellow  means  to 
trepan  us ;  and,  in  any  event,  I  trust  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  forcing  the  door,  or 
otherwise  making  an  escape.  But,  before  resorting  to  such  violent  measures,  I  think  it 
is  better  to  give  the  rabble  leisure  to  disperse,  by  waiting  this  man's  return  with  our 
weapons  within  a  reasonable  time,  when,  if  he  does  not  appear,  I  trust  we  shall  find 
little  difficulty  in  extricating  ourselves."  As  he  spoke  thus,  the  hangings  were  pulled 
aside,  and  from  a  small  door  which  was  concealed  behind  them,  Major  Bridgenorth 
entered  the  room. 


He  came  amongst  them  like  a  new  raised  spirit 
To  speak  of  dreadful  judgments  that  impend, 
And  of  the  wrath  to  come. 


J.'T'^-ivi.'r,  HE  astonishment  of  Julian  at  the  unexpected  apparition  of  Bridgenorth,  ivas 
'^'^  ■fl'fl'/b''  instantly  succeeded  by  apprehension  of  his  father's  violence,  which  he  had 
Vs J-d'sri  every  reason  to  believe  would  break  forth  against  one,  whom  he  himself  could 
vvi,^,j.4^  not  but  reverence  on  account  of  his  own  merits,  as  well  as  because  he  was  the 
father  of  Alice.  The  appeai-ance  of  Bridgenorth  was  not,  however,  such  as  to  awaken 
resentment.  His  countenance  was  cakn,  his  step  slow  and  composed,  his  eye  not  without 
the  indication  of  some  deep-seated  anxiety,  but  without  any  expression  either  of  anger 
or  of  triumph.  "  You  are  welcome,"  he  said,  "  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril,  to  the  shelter  and 
hospitality  of  this  house ;  as  welcome  as  you  would  have  been  in  other  days,  when  we 
called  each  other  neighbours  and  friends." 

"  Odzooks,"  said  the  old  Cavalier,  "  and  had  I  known  it  was  tliy  house,  man,  I  would 
sooner  had  my  heart's  blood  run  down  the  kennel,  tlian  my  foot  should  have  crossed  your 
threshold — in  the  way  of  seeking  safety,  that  is." 

"  I  forgive  your  inveteracy,"  said  Major  Bridgenorth,  "  on  account  of  your  prejudices." 

"  Keep  your  forgiveness,"  answered  the  Cavalier,  "  until  you  are  pai'doned  yourself. 
By  Saint  George,  I  have  sworn,  if  ever  I  got  my  heels  out  of  yon  rascally  prison, 
whither  I  was  sent  much  through  your  means,  Master  Bridgenorth, — that  you  should  pay 
the  reckoning  for  my  bad  lodging. — I  wiU  strike  no  man  in  his  own  house ;  but  if  you 
will  cause  the  fellow  to  bring  back  my  weapon,  and  take  a  turn  in  that  blind  court  there 
below,  along  with  me,  you  shall  soon  see  what  chance  a  traitor  hath  with  a  true  man,  and 
a  kennel-blooded  Puritan  with  Peveril  of  the  Peak." 

Bridgenorth  smiled  with  much  composure.  "  When  I  was  younger  and  more  warm- 
blooded," he  replied,  "  I  refused  your  challenge,  Sir  Geoffrey ;  it  is  not  likely  I  should 
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now  accept  it,  when  each  is  within  a  stride  of  the  gra\e.  I  have  not  spared,  and  will  not 
spare,  my  blood,  when  my  country  wants  it." 

"  That  is  when  there  is  any  chance  of  treason  against  the  King,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey. 

"Nay,  my  father,"  said  Julian,  "let  us  hear  Master  Bridgenorth!  We  have  been 
sheltered  in  his  house ;  and  although  we  now  see  him  in  London,  we  should  remember 
that  he  did  not  appear  against  us  this  day,  when  perhaps  his  evidence  might  have  given 
a  fatal  turn  to  our  situation." 

"  You  are  right,  young  man,"  said  Bridgenorth  ;  "  and  it  should  be  some  pledge  of  my 
sincere  good  will,  that  1  was  this  day  absent  from  Westminster,  when  a  few  words  from 
my  mouth  had  ended  the  long  line  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak  :  It  needed  but  ten  minutes 
to  walk  to  AVestminster  Hall,  to  have  ensured  your  condemnation.  But  could  I  have 
done  this,  knowing,  as  I  now  know,  that  to  thee,  Julian  Peveril,  I  owe  the  extrication  of 
my  daughter — of  my  dearest  Alice — the  memory  of  her  departed  mother — from  the 
snares  which  hell  and  profligacy  had  opened  around  her  ?" 

"  She  is,  I  trust,  safe,"  said  Peveril,  eagerly,  and  almost  forgetting  his  father's  presence; 
"  she  is,  I  trust,  safe,  and  in  your  own  wardship  ?" 

"  Not  in  mine,"  said  the  dejected  father  ;  "  but  in  that  of  one  in  whose  protection,  next 
to  that  of  Heaven,  I  can  most  fully  confide." 

"  Are  you  sure — are  you  very  sure  of  that  ?  "  repeated  Julian,  eagerly.  "  I  found  her 
under  the  charge  of  one  to  whom  she  had  been  trusted,  and  who  yet " 

"  And  who  yet  was  the  basest  of  women,"  answered  Bridgenorth ;  "  but  he  who 
selected  her  for  the  charge  was  deceived  in  her  character." 

"  Say  ratlier  you  were  deceived  in  his  ;  remember  that  when  we  parted  at  Moultrassie, 
I  warned  you  of  that  Ganlesse — that " 

"  I  know  your  meaning,"  said  Bridgenorth  ;  "  nor  did  you  err  in  describing  him  as  a 
worldly-wise  man.  But  he  has  atoned  for  his  error  by  recovering  Alice  from  the 
dangers  into  which  she  was  plunged  when  separated  from  you  ;  and  besides,  I  have  not 
thought  meet  again  to  intrust  him  with  the  charge  that  is  dearest  to  me." 

"  I  thank  God  your  eyes  are  thus  far  opened  !"  said  Julian. 

"This  day  wiU  open  them  wide,  or  close  them  for  ever,"  answered  Bridgenorth. 

Diirin"-  this  dialogue,  which  the  speakers  hurried  through  without  attending  to  the 
others  who  were  present,  Sir  Geoffrey  listened  with  surprise  and  eagerness,  endeavouring 
to  catch  something  which  should  render  their  conversation  intelligible ;  but  as  he  totally 
failed  in  gaining  any  such  key  to  their  meaning,  he  broke  in  with, — "  'Sblood  and 
thunder,  Julian,  what  unprofitable  gossip  is  this  ?  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  this  fellow, 
more  than  to  bastinado  him,  if  you  should  think  it  worth  while  to  beat  so  old  a  rogue?" 

"  My  dearest  father,"  said  Julian,  "  you  know  not  this  gentleman — 1  am  certain  you 
do  him  injustice.  My  own  obligations  to  him  are  many ;  and  I  am  sure  when  you  come 
to  know  them " 

"  I  hope  I  shall  die  ere  that  moment  come,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey  ;  and  continued  with 
increasing  violence,  "  I  hope  in  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  that  I  shall  be  in  the  grave  of  my 
ancestors,  ere  I  learn  that  my  son — my  only  son — the  last  hope  of  my  ancient  house — the 
last  remnant  of  tlic  name  of  Peveril  — hath  consented  to  receive  obligations  from  the  man 
on  earth  I  am  most  bound  to  hate,  were  I  not  still  more  bound  to  contemn  him !— Dege- 
nerate dog-whelp  ! "  he  repeated  with  great  vehemence,  "  you  colour,  without  replying  ! 
Speak,  and  disown  such  disgrace ;  or,  by  the  God  of  my  fathers " 

The  dwarf  suddenly  stepped  forward,  and  called  out,  "  Forbear! "  with  a  voice  at  once 
so  discordant  and  commanding,  that  it  sounded  supernatural.  "  Man  of  sin  and  pride," 
he  said,  "  forbeai- ;  and  call  not  the  name  of  a  holy  God,  to  witness  thine  unhallowed 
resentments." 

The  rebuke  so  boldly  and  decidedly  given,  and  the  moral  enthusiasm  with  which  lie 
spoke,  gave  the  despised  dwarf  an  ascendency  for  the  moment  over  the  fiery  spirit  of  his 
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gigantic  namesake.  Sir  GeoftVey  Peveril  eyed  liim  for  an  instant  askance  and  shyly,  as 
he  might  have  done  a  supernatural  apparition,  and  then  muttered,  "  What  knowest  thou 
of  my  cause  of  wrath  ?  " 

"  Nothing,"  said  the  dwarf ; — "  nothing  but  this — that  no  cause  can  warrant  f Iio  oath 
thou  wert  about  to  swear.  Ungrateful  man  !  thou  wert  to-day  rescued  from  the  devouring 
wrath  of  the  wicked,  by  a  marvellous  conjunction  of  circumstances — Is  this  a  day, 
thinkest  thou,  on  which  to  indulge  thine  own  hasty  resentments?" 

"  I  stand  rebuked,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey,  "  and  by  a  singular  monitor — the  grasshopper, 
as  the  prayer-book  saith,  hath  become  a  burden  to  me. — Julian,  I  will  speak  to  thee  of 
these  matters  hereafter  ; — and  for  you,  Master  Bridgenorth,  I  desire  to  have  no  farther 
communication  with  you,  either  in  peace  or  in  anger.  Our  time  passes  fast,  and  I  would 
fain  return  to  my  family.  Cause  our  weapons  to  be  restored  ;  imbar  the  doors,  and  let 
us  part  without  farther  altercation,  which  can  but  disturb  and  aggravate  our  spirits." 

"  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril,"  said  Bridgenorth,  "  I  have  no  desire  to  vex  your  spirit  or  ray 
own  ;  but,  for  thus  soon  dismissing  you,  that  may  hardly  be,  it  being  a  course  inconsistent 
with  the  work  which  I  have  on  hand." 

"How,  sir!  Do  you  mean  that  we  should  abide  here,  whether  with  or  against  our 
inclinations?"  said  the  dwarf.  "Were  it  not  that  I  am  laid  under  charge  to  remain 
here,  by  one  who  hath  the  best  right  to  command  this  poor  microcosm,  I  would  shew  thee 
that  bolts  and  bars  are  unavailing  restraints  on  such  as  I  am." 

"  Truly,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey,  "I  think,  upon  an  emergency,  the  little  man  might  make 
his  escape  through  the  keyhole." 

Bridgenorth's  face  was  moved  into  something  like  a  smile  at  the  swaggering  speech  of 
the  pigmy  hero,  and  the  contemptuous  commentary  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril ;  but  such  an 
expression  never  dwelt  on  his  features  for  two  seconds  together,  and  he  replied  in  these 
words  : — "  Gentlemen,  each  and  all  of  you  must  be  fain  to  content  j'ourselves.  Believe 
me,  no  hurt  is  intended  towards  you  ;  on  the  contrary,  your  remaining  here  will  be  a 
means  of  securing  your  safety,  which  would  be  otherwise  deeply  endangered.  It  will  be 
your  own  fault  if  a  hair  of  your  head  is  hurt.  But  the  stronger  force  is  on  my  side  ; 
and,  whatever  harm  you  may  meet  with  should  you  attempt  to  break  forth  by  violence, 
the  blame  must  rest  with  yourselves.  If  you  will  not  believe  me,  I  will  permit  Master 
Julian  Peveril  to  accompany  me,  where  he  shall  see  that  I  am  provided  fully  with  the 
means  of  repressing  violence." 

"  Treason  ! — treason  !"  exclaimed  the  old  Knight — "  Treason  against  God  and  King 
Charles  ! — Oh,  for  one  half  hour  of  the  broadsword  which  I  parted  with  like  an  ass  !" 

"  Hold,  my  father,  I  conjure  you!"  .said  Julian.  "  I  will  go  with  Master  Bridge- 
north,  since  he  requests  it.  I  will  satisfy  myself  whether  there  be  danger,  and  of  what 
nature.  It  is  possible  I  may  prevail  on  him  to  desist  i'rom  some  desperate  measure,  if 
such  be  indeed  in  agitation.  Should  it  be  necessary,  fear  not  that  your  son  will  behave 
as  he  ought  to  do." 

"  Do  yom-  pleasure,  Julian,"  said  his  father ;  "  I  will  confide  in  thee.  But  if  you 
betray  my  confidence,  a  father's  curse  shall  cleave  to  you." 

Bridgenorth  now  motioned  to  Peveril  to  follow  him,  and  they  passed  through  the 
small  door  by  which  he  had  entered. 

The  passage  led  to  a  vestibule  or  anteroom,  in  which  several  other  doors  and  passages 
seemed  to  centre.  Through  one  of  these  Julian  was  conducted  by  Bridgenorth,  walking 
with  silence  and  precaution,  in  obedience  to  a  signal  made  by  his  guide  to  that  effect. 
As  they  advanced,  he  heard  sounds,  like  those  of  the  human  voice,  engaged  in  urgent 
and  emphatic  declamation.  With  slow  and  light  steps  Bridgenorth  conducted  him 
through  a  door  which  terminated  this  passage ;  and  as  he  entered  a  little  gallery,  having 
a  curtain  in  front,  the  sound  of  the  preacher's  voice — for  such  it  now  seemed — became 
distinct  and  audible. 
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Julian  now  doubted  not  that  he  was  in  one  of  those  conventicles,  which,  though 
contrary  to  the  existing  laws,  still  continued  to  be  regularly  held  in  different  parts  of 
London  and  the  suburbs.  Many  of  these,  as  frequented  by  persons  of  moderate  jiolitical 
principles,  though  dissenters  from  the  church  for  conscience'  sake,  were  connived  at  bv 
the  prudence  or  timidity  of  the  government.  But  some  of  them,  in  which  assembled 
the  fiercer  and  more  exalted  sects  of  Independents,  Anabaptists,  Fifth-Monarchy  men, 
and  other  sectaries,  whose  stern  enthusiasm  had  contributed  so  greatly  to  effect  the 
overthrow  of  the  late  King's  throne,  were  sought  after,  suppressed,  and  dispersed, 
whenever  they  could  be  discovered. 

Julian  was  soon  satisfied  that  the  meeting  into  which  he  was  thus  secretly  introduced, 
was  one  of  the  latter  class;  and,  to  judge  by  the  violence  of  the  preacher,  of  the  most 
desperate  character.  He  was  still  more  effectually  convinced  of  this,  when,  at  a  sign 
from  Bridgenorth,  he  cautiously  unclosed  a  part  of  the  curtain  which  hung  before  the 
gallery,  and  thus,  unseen  himself,  looked  down  on  the  audience,  and  obtained  a  view  of 
the  preacher. 

About  two  hundred  persons  were  assembled  beneath,  in  an  area  filled  up  with  benches, 
as  if  for  the  exercise  of  worship ;  and  they  were  all  of  the  male  sex,  and  well  armed 
with  pikes  and  muskets,  as  well  as  swords  and  pistols.  Most  of  them  had  the  appear- 
ance of  veteran  soldiers,  now  past  the  middle  of  life,  yet  retaining  such  an  appearance 
of  strength  as  might  well  supply  the  loss  of  youthful  agility.  They  stood,  or  sat,  in 
various  attitudes  of  stern  attention  ;  and,  resting  on  their  spears  and  muskets,  kept  their 
eyes  firmly 'fixed  on  the  preacher,  wlio  ended  the  violence  of  his  declamation  by  dis- 
playing from  the  pulpit  a  banner,  on  which  was  represented  a  lion,  with  the  motto, 
"  Vicit  Leo  ex  iribu  Jud(B." 

The  torrent  of  mystical  yet  animating  eloquence  of  the  preacher — an  old  gray -haired 
man,  whom  zeal  seemed  to  supply  with  the  powers  of  voice  and  action,  of  which  years 
had  deprived  him — was  suited  to  the  taste  of  his  audience,  but  could  not  be  transferred 
to  these  pages  without  scandal  and  impropriety.  He  menaced  the  rulers  of  England 
with  all  the  judgments  denounced  on  those  of  Moab  and  Assyria — he  called  upon  the 
saints  to  be  strong,  to  be  up  and  doing  ;  and  promised  those  miracles  which,  in  the 
campaigns  of  Joshua,  and  his  successors,  the  valiant  Judges  of  Israel,  supplied  all  odds 
against  the  Amorites,  Midianites,  and  Philistines.  He  sounded  trumpets,  opened  vials, 
broke  seals,  and  denounced  approaching  judgments  under  all  the  mystical  signs  of  the 
Apocalypse.  The  end  of  the  world  was  announced,  accompanied  with  all  its  preliminary 
terrors. 

Julian,  with  deep  anxiety,  soon  heard  enough  to  make  him  aware,  that  the  meeting 
was  likely  to  terminate  in  open  insurrection,  like  that  of  the  Fifth-Monarchy  men,  under 
Venner,  at  an  earlier  period  of  Charles's  reign ;  and  he  was  not  a  little  concerned  at  the 
probability  of  Bridgenorth  being  implicated  in  so  criminal  and  desperate  an  undertaking. 
If  he  had  retained  anj'  doubts  of  the  issue  of  the  meeting,  they  must  have  been  removed 
when  the  preacher  called  on  his  hearers  to  renounce  all  expectation  which  had  hitherto 
been  entertained  of  safety  to  the  nation,  from  the  execution  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  tlie 
land.  This,  he  said,  was  at  best  but  a  carnal  seeking  after  earth!}-  aid — a  going  down  to 
Egypt  for  help,  which  the  jealousy  of  their  Divine  Leader  would  resent  as  a  fleeing  to 
another  rock,  and  a  different  banner,  from  that  which  was  this  day  displayed  over  them. 
— And  here  he  solemnly  swung  the  bannered  lion  over  their  heads,  as  the  only  sign 
under  which  they  ought  to  seek  for  life  and  safety.  He  then  proceeded  to  insist,  that 
recourse  to  ordinary  justice  was  vain  as  well  as  sinful. 

"  The  event  of  that  day  at  Westminster,"  he  said,  "  might  teach  them  that  the  man  at 
Whitehall  was  even  as  the  man  his  fixther ;"  and  closed  a  long  tirade  against  the  vices 
of  the  Court,  with  assurance  "  that  Tophet  was  ordained  of  old — for  the  King  it  was 
made  hot.' 
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As  the  preiiplier  entered  on  a  description  of  the  apiiroacliing  theocracy,  whicli  he  dared 
to  prophesy,  Bridgenorth,  wlio  appeared  for  a  time  to  have  forgotten  the  presence  of 
Julian,  whilst  with  stern  and  fixed  attention  he  drunk  in  the  words  of  the  preaclier, 
seemed  suddenly  to  collect  himself,  and,  taking  Julian  l>y  the  hand,  led  him  out  of  the 
gallery,  of  which  he  carefully  closed  the  door,  into  an  apartment  at  no  great  distance. 

When  they  arrived  there,  he  anticipated  the  expostulations  of  Julian,  by  asking  him, 
in  a  tone  of  severe  trium[)h,  whether  these  men  he  had  seen  were  likely  to  do  their  work 
negligently,  or  whether  it  would  not  he  perilous  to  attempt  to  force  their  way  from  a 
house,  when  all  the  avenues  w-ere  guarded  by  such  as  he  had  now  seen — men  of  war 
from  their  childhood  upwards. 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,"  said  Julian,  witliout  replying  to  Bridgenorth's  question, 
"  for  what  desperate  purpose  have  you  assembled  so  many  desperate  men  ?  I  am  well 
aware  that  your  sentiments  of  religion  are  peculiar ;  but  beware  how  you  deceive 
yourself — No  views  of  religion  can  sanction  rebellion  and  murder ;  and  such  are  the 
natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  the  doctrine  we  have  just  heard  poured  into  the 
ears  of  fanatical  and  violent  enthusiasts." 

"  My  son,"  said  Bridgenorth,  calmlj',  "  in  the  days  of  my  non-age,  I  thought  as  you 
do.  I  deemed  it  sufficient  to  pay  my  tithes  of  cummin  and  aniseed— my  poor  petty 
moral  observances  of  the  old  law  ;  and  I  thought  I  was  heaping  up  precious  things, 
when  they  were  in  value  no  more  than  the  husks  of  the  swine-trough.  Praised  he 
Heaven,  the  scales  are  fallen  from  mine  eyes  ;  and  after  forty  years'  wandering  in  the 
desert  of  Sinai,  I  am  at  length  arrived  in  the  Land  of  Promise — My  corrupt  human 
nature  has  left  me — I  have  cast  uiy  slough,  and  can  now  with  some  conscience  put  my 
hand  to  the  plough,  certain  that  there  is  no  weakness  left  in  me  wherethrough  I  may 
look  back.  The  furrows,"  he  added,  bending  his  brows,  while  a  gloomy  fire  filled  his 
large  eyes,  "  must  be  drawn  long  and  deep,  and  watered  by  the  blood  of  the  mighty." 

There  was  a  change  in  Bridgenorth's  tone  and  manner,  when  he  used  these  singular 
expressions,  which  convinced  Julian,  that  his  mind,  which  had  wavered  for  so  many 
years  between  his  natural  good  sense  and  the  insane  enthusiasm  of  the  time,  had  finally 
given  way  to  the  latter ;  and,  sensible  of  the  danger  in  which  the  unhappy  man  himself, 
the  innocent  and  beautiful  Alice,  and  his  own  lather,  were  likely  to  be  placed — to  say 
nothing  of  the  general  risk  of  the  community  by  a  sudden  insurrection,  he  at  the  same 
time  felt  that  there  was  no  chance  of  reasoning  efiectually  with  one,  who  would  oppose 
spiritual  conviction  to  all  arguments  which  reason  could  urge  against  his  wild  schemes. 
To  touch  his  feelings  seemed  a  more  probable  resource  ;  and  Julian  therefore  conjured 
Bridgenorth  to  think  how  much  his  daughter's  honour  and  safety  were  concerned  in  his 
abstaining  from  the  dangerous  course  which  he  meditated.  "  If  you  fall,"  he  said, 
"  must  she  not  pass  under  the  power  and  guardianship  of  her  uncle,  whom  you  allow  to 
have  shewn  himself  capable  of  the  grossest  mistake  in  the  choice  of  her  female  protec- 
tress ;  and  whom  I  believe,  upon  good  grounds,  to  have  made  that  infamous  choice  with 
his  eyes  open  ?" 

"  Young  man,"  answered  Bridgenorth,  "  you  make  me  feel  like  the  poor  bird,  around 
whose  wing  some  wanton  boy  has  fixed  a  line,  to  pull  the  struggling  wretch  to  earth  at 
his  pleasure.  Know,  since  thou  wilt  play  this  cruel  part,  and  drag  me  down  from 
higher  contemplations,  that  she  with  whom  Alice  is  placed,  and  who  hath  in  future  full 
power  to  guide  her  motions,  and  decide  her  fate,  despite  of  Christian  and  every  one  else, 
is — I  will  not  tell  thee  who  she  is — Enough-^no  one — thou  least  of  all,  needs  to  fear  for 
her  safety." 

At  this  moment  a  side-door  opened,  and  Christian  himself  came  into  the  apartment. 
He  started  and  coloured  when  he  saw  Julian  Peveril ;  then  turning  to  Bridgenorth  with 
an  assumed  air  of  indifference,  asked,  "  Is  Saul  among  the  prophets  ? — Is  a  Peveril 
among  the  saints?" 

"  No,  brother,"  replied  Bridgenorth,  '•  his   time  is   not   come   more  than  thine  own — 
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tliou  art  too  deep  in  tlie  ambitious  intrigues  of  manhood,  and  he  in  the  giddy  passions  of 
youth,  to  hear  the  still  eahn  voice — You  will  both  hear  it,  as  I  trust  and  pray." 

"  Master  Ganlesse,  or  Christian,  or  by  wliatcver  name  you  are  called,"  said  Julian, 
"  by  whatever  reasons  you  guide  yourself  in  this  most  perilous  matte'r,  tpu  at  least  are 
not  influenced  by  any  idea  of  an  immediate  divine  command  for  commencing  hostilities 
ixgainst  the  state.  Leaving,  therefore,  for  the  present,  whatever  subjects  of  discussion 
may  be  between  us,  I  implore  you,  as  a  man  of  shrewdness  and  sense,  to  join  with  me  in 
dissuading  Master  Bridgenorth  from  the  fatal  enterprise  which  he  now  meditates." 

"  Young  gentleman,"  said  Christian,  with  great  composure,  "  when  we  met  in  the 
west,  I  was  willing  to  Iiave  made  a  friend  of  you,  but  you  rejected  the  overture.  You 
might,  however,  even  then  have  seen  enough  of  me  to  be  assured,  that  I  am  not  likely 
to  rush  too  rashly  on  any  desperate  undertaking.  As  to  this  which  lies  before  us,  my 
brother  Bridgenorth  brings  to  it  the  simplicity,  though  not  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove, 
and  I  the  subtilty  of  the  serpent.  He  hath  the  h-ading  of  saints  who  are  moved  by  the 
spirit ;  and  I  can  add  to  their  efforts  a  powerful  body,  who  have  for  their  instigators, 
the  world,  the  devil,  and  the  flesh." 

"  And  can  you,"  said  Julian,  looking  at  Bridgenorth,  "  accede  to  such  an  unworthy 
union  ?  " 

"  I  unite  not  with  them,"  said  Bridgenorth  ;  "  but  I  may  not,  without  guilt,  reject  the 
aid  which  Providence  sends  to  assist  his  servants.  We  are  ourselves  few,  though  deter- 
mined— Those  whose  swords  come  to  help  the  cutting  down  of  the  harvest,  must  be 
welcome — When  their  work  is  wrought,  they  will  be  converted  or  scattci'ed. — Have  you 
been  at  York-Place,  brother,  with  that  unstable  epicure  ?  We  must  have  his  last  reso- 
lution, and  that  within  an  hour." 

Christian  looked  at  Julian,  as  if  his  presence  prevented  him  from  returning  an 
answer ;  upon  which  Bridgenorth  arose,  and  taking  the  young  man  by  the  arm,  led  him 
out  of  the  apartment,  into  that  in  which  they  had  left  his  father;  assuring  him  by  the 
way,  that  determined  and  vigilant  guards  were  placed  in  every  different  quarter  by 
which  escape  could  be  effected,  and  that  he  would  do  well  to  persuade  his  father  to 
remain  a  quiet  prisoner  for  a  few  hours. 

Julian  returned  him  no  answer,  and  Bridgenorth  presently  retired,  leaving  him  alone 
with  his  father  and  Hudson.  To  their  questions  he  could  only  briefly  reply,  that  he 
feared  they  were  trepanned,  since  they  were  in  the  house  with  at  least  two  hundred 
fanatics,  completely  armed,  and  apparently  prepared  for  some  desperate  enterprise. 
Their  own  want  of  arms  precluded  the  possibility  of  open  violence ;  and  however 
unpleasant  it  might  be  to  remain  in  such  a  condition,  it  seemed  diflScult,  from  tlie 
strength  of  the  fastenings  at  doors  and  windows,  to  attempt  any  secret  escape  without 
instantaneous  detection. 

The  valiant  dwarf  alone  nursed  hopes,  with  which  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  inspire 
his  companions  in  aflliction.  "  The  fair  one,  whose  eyes,"  he  said,  "were  like  the  twin 
stars  of  Leda" — for  the  little  man  was  a  great  admirer  of  lofty  language — "  had  not 
invited  him,  the  most  devoted,  and,  it  might  be,  not  the  least  favoured  of  her  servants, 
into  this  place  as  a  harbour,  in  order  that  he  might  therein  suffer  shipwreck ;  and  he 
generously  assured  his  friends,  that  in  his  safety  they  also  should  be  safe." 

Sir  Geoffrey,  little  cheered  by  this  intimation,  expressed  his  despair  at  not  being  able 
to  get  the  length  of  Whitehall,  where  he  trusted  to  find  as  many  jolly  Cavaliers  as 
would  help  him  to  stifle  tlie  whole  nest  of  wasps  in  their  hive  ;  while  Julian  was  of 
opinion  that  the  best  service  he  could  now  render  Bridgenortli,  would  be  timeously  to 
disclose  his  plot,  and,  if  possible,  to  send  him  at  the  same  time  warning  to  save  bis 
person. 

But  we  must  leave  them  to  meditate  over  their  plans  at  leisure ;  no  one  of  which,  as 
they  all  depended  on  their  previous  escape  from  confinement,  seemed  in  any  great 
chance  of  being  executed. 


And  some  for  safety  took  the  dreadful  leap ; 

Some  for  tlie  voice  of  Heaven  seeni'd  calling  on  them ; 

Some  for  advancement,  or  for  lucre's  sake — 

I  leap'd  in  frolic. 

TllE  Dbeam. 

rT?SA'^'",V'-  ^^TER  a  private  conversation  witli  Bridgenortli,  Christian  hastened  to  tlie 
■  J  j^'v,  -  Duke  of  Bucliingham's  hotel,  taking  at  tlie  same  time  such  a  route  as  to 
•'rai^f^'X  'i^oJ*^  meeting  with  any  acquaintance.  He  was  ushered  into  the  apartment 
OA^'i  ■-■^',j  of  the  Duke,  whom  he  found  cracking  and  eating  filberts,  with  a  flask  of 
excellent  white  wine  at  his  elbow.  "  Christian,"  said  his  Grace,  "  come  help  me  to 
laugh — I  have  bit  Sir  Charles  Sedley— flung  him  for  a  thousand,  by  the  gods  !" 

"  I  am  glad  at  your  luck,  my  Lord  Duke,"  replied  Christian  ;  "  but  I  am  come  here 
on  serious  business." 

"  Serious  ? — why,  I  shall  hardly  be  serious  in  my  life  again — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — and  for 
luck,  it  was  no  such  thing — sheer  wit,  and  excellent  contrivance ;  and  but  that  I  don't 
care  to  affront  Fortune,  like  the  old  Greek  general,  I  might  tell  her  to  her  face — In  this 
thou  hadst  no  share.     You  have  heard,  Ned  Christian,  that  Mother  Cresswell  is  dead?" 

"  Yes,  I  did  hear  that  the  devil  hath  got  his  due,"  answered  Christian. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Duke,  "  you  are  ungrateful ;  for  I  know  you  have  been  obliged  to 
her,  as  well  as  others.  Before  George,  a  most  benevolent  and  helpful  old  lady  ;  and  that 
she  might  not  sleep  in  an  unblest  grave,  I  betted — do  you  mark  me — with  Sedley,  that 
I  would  write  her  funeral  sermon ;  that  it  should  be  every  word  in  praise  of  her  life  and 
conversation,  that  it  should  be  all  true,  and  yet  that  the  diocesan  should  be  unable  to  lay 
his  thumb  on  Quodling,  my  little  chaplain,  who  should  preach  it." 

"  I  perfectly  see  the  difficulty,  my  lord,"  said  Christian,  who  well  knew  that  if  he 
wished  to  secure  attention   from   this  volatile   nobleman,  he   must   first   suffer,    nay. 
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encourage  bim,  to  exhaust  the  topic,  whatever  it  might  be,  that  had  got  teniporaiy 
possession  of  his  pineal  gland. 

"  Why,"  said  the  Duke,  "  I  had  caused  my  little  Quodling  to  go  through  his  oration 
thus — '  That  whatever  evil  reports  had  passed  current  during  the  lifetime  of  the  wortliy 
matron  whom  they  had  restored  to  dust  that  day,  malice  herself  could  not  deny  that  she 
was  born  well,  married  well,  lived  well,  and  died  well ;  since  she  was  born  in  Shadwell, 
married  to  Cresswell,  lived  in  Camberwell,  and  died  in  Bridewell.'  Here  ended  the 
oration,  and  with  it  Sedley's  ambitious  hopes  of  overreaching  Buckingham — ha,  ha,  ha  I 
— And  now.  Master  Christian,  what  are  your  commands  for  me  to-day?" 

"  First,  to  thank  your  Grace  for  being  so  attentive  as  to  send  so  formidable  a  person 
as  Colonel  Blood,  to  wait  upon  your  poor  friend  and  servant.  Faitli,  he  took  such  an 
interest  in  my  leaving  town,  that  he  wanted  to  compel  me  to  do  it  at  point  of  fox,  so 
I  was  obliged  to  spill  a  little  of  his  malapert  blood.  Your  Grace's  swordsmen  have 
had  ill  luck  of  late  ;  and  it  is  hard,  since  you  always  choose  the  best  hands,  and  such 
scrupleless  knaves  too." 

"  Come  now.  Christian,"  said  the  Duke,  "  do  not  thus  exult  over  me  ;  a  great  man,  if 
I  may  so  call  myself,  is  never  greater  than  amid  miscarriage.  I  only  played  this  little 
trick  on  you.  Christian,  to  impress  on  you  a  wholesome  idea  of  the  interest  I  take  in 
your  motions.  The  scoundrel's  having  dared  to  draw  upon  you,  is  a  thing  not  to  be 
forgiven. — What  I  injure  my  old  friend  Christian?" 

"And  why  not,"  said  Christian,  coolly,  "if  your  old  friend  was  so  stubborn  as  not  to 
go  out  of  town,  like  a  good  boy,  when  j'our  Grace  required  him  to  do  so,  for  the  civil 
purpose  of  entertaining  his  niece  in  his  absence  ?  " 

"  IIow — what ! — how  do  you  mean  by  my  entertaining  your  niece,  Master  Christian  ?" 
said  the  Duke.  "  She  was  a  personage  far  beyond  my  poor  attentions,  being  destined, 
if  I  recollect  aright,  to  something  like  royal  favour." 

"It  was  her  fate,  however,  to  be  the  guest  of  your  Grace's  convent  for  a  brace  of 
days,  or  so.  Marry,  my  lord,  the  father  confessor  was  not  at  home,  and — for  convents 
have  been  scaled  of  late — returned  not  tiU  the  bird  was  flown." 

"  Christian,  thou  art  an  old  reynard — I  see  there  is  no  doubling  with  thee.  It  was 
thou,  then,  stole  away  my  pretty  prize,  but  left  me  something  so  much  prettier  in  my 
mind,  that,  had  it  not  made  itself  wings  to  fly  away  with,  I  would  have  placed  it  in  a 
cage  of  gold.     Never  be  downcast,  man  ;  I  forgive  thee — I  forgive  thee." 

"  Your  Grace  is  of  a  most  merciful  disposition,  especially  considering  it  is  I  who  have 
had  the  wrong;  and  sages  have  said,  that  he  who  doth  the  injury,  is  less  apt  to  forgive 
than  he  who  only  sustains  it." 

"  True,  true,  Christian,"  said  the  Duke,  "  which,  as  you  say,  is  something  quite  new, 
and  places  my  clemency  in  a  striking  point  of  view.  Well,  then,  thou  forgiven  man, 
when  shall  I  see  my  Mauritanian  Princess  again?" 

"  Whenever  I  am  certain  that  a  quibble,  and  a  carwliichit,  for  a  play  or  a  sermon,  will 
not  banish  her  from  your  Grace's  memory." 

"  Not  all  the  wit  of  South,  or  of  Etherege,"  said  Buckingham,  hastily,  "  to  say  nothing 
of  my  own,  shall  in  future  make  me  oblivious  of  what  I  owe  the  Morisco  Princess." 

"  Yet,  to  leave  the  fair  lady  out  of  thought  for  a  little  while— a  very  little  while,"  said 
Christian,  "since  I  swear  that  in  due  time  your  Grace  shall  see  her,  and  know  in  her 
the  most  extraordinary  woman  that  the  age  has  produced — to  leave  her,  I  say,  out  of 
sight  for  a  little  while,  has  your  Grace  had  late  notice  of  your  Duchess's  health?" 

"  Health,"  said  the  Duke.  "  Umph— no — nothing  particular.  She  has  been  ill — 
but " 

"  She  is  no  longer  so,"  subjoined  Christian  ;  "  she  died  in  Yorkshire  forty-eight  hours 
since." 

"Thou  must  deal  with  the  devil,"  said  the  Duke. 
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"  It  would  ill  bccop.it;  one  of  my  name  to  do  so,"  replied  Christian.  "  But  in  the  brief 
nterval,  since  your  Grace  hath  known  of  an  event  which  hath  not  yet  readied  the  public 
ear,  you  have,  I  believe,  made  proposals  to  the  King  for  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Anne, 
second  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  your  Grace's  proposals  have  been  rejected." 

"  Fiends  and  firebrands,  villain  !"  said  the  Duke,  starting  up  and  seizing  Christian  by 
the  collar;  "  who  hath  told  thee  that  ?" 

"  T;ike  your  hand  from  my  cloak,  my  Lord  Duke,  and  I  may  answer  you,"  said 
Christian.  "  I  have  a  scurvy  touch  of  old  puritanical  humour  about  me.  I  abide  not 
the  imposition  of  hands — take  off  your  grasp  from  my  cloak,  or  I  will  find  means  to  make 
you  unloose  it." 

The  Duke,  who  had  kept  his  right  hand  on  his  dagger-hilt  while  he  held  Christian's 
collar  with  his  left,  unloosed  it  as  he  spoke,  but  slowly,  and  as  one  who  rather  suspends 
than  abandons  the  execution  of  some  hasty  impulse;  while  Christian,  adjusting  his  cloak 
with  perfect  composure,  said,  "  Soh — my  cloak  being  at  liberty,  we  speak  on  equal 
terms.  I  come  not  to  insult  your  Grace,  but  to  otler  3'ou  vengeance  for  the  insidt  you 
Lave  received." 

"  Vengeance  !  "  said  the  Duke — "  It  is  the  dearest  profTer  man  can  present  to  me  in 
my  present  mood.  I  hunger  for  vengeance — thirst  for  vengeance — could  die  to  ensure 
vengeance  ! — 'Sdeath  !  "  he  continued,  walking  up  and  down  the  large  apartment  with 
the  most  unrestrained  and  violent  agitation  ;  "  I  have  chased  this  repulse  out  of  my 
brain  with  ten  thousand  trifles,  because  I  thought  no  one  knew  it.  But  it  is  known, 
and  to  thee,  the  very  common-sewer  of  Court  secrets — the  honour  of  Villiers  is  in  thy 
keeping,  Ned  Christian  !  Speak,  thou  man  of  wiles  and  of  intrigue — on  whom  dost 
thou  promise  the  vengeance  ?  Speak  !  and  if  thy  answers  meet  my  desires,  I  will  make  a 
bargain  with  thee  as  willingly  as  with  thy  mastei-,  Satan  himself." 

"  I  will  not  be,"  said  Christian,  "  so  unreasonable  in  my  terms  as  stories  tell  of  the 
old  apostate;  I  will  ofier  your  Grace,  as  he  might  do,  temporal  prosperity  and  revenge, 
which  is  his  frequent  recruiting  money,  but  I  leave  it  to  yourself  to  provide,  as  you 
may  be  pleased,  for  your  future  salvation." 

The  Duke,  gazing  upon  him  fixedly  and  sadly,  replied,  "I  would  to  God,  Christian, 
that  I  could  read  what  purpose  of  damnable  villainy  thou  hast  to  propose  to  me  in 
thy  countenance,  without  the  necessity  of  thy  using  words  !  " 

"  Your  Grace  can  but  try  a  guess,"  said  Christian,  calmly  smiling. 
"  No,"  replied  the  Duke,  after  gazing  at  him  again  for  the  space  of  a  minute ;  thou  art  so 
deeply  dyed  a  hypocrite,  that  thy  mean  features,  and  clear  gray  eye,  are  as  likely  to  con- 
ceal treason,  as  any  petty  scheme  of  theft  or  larceny  more  corresponding  to  your  degree." 
"Treason,  my  lord  ! "  echoed  Christian;  "you  may  have  guessed  more  nearly  than 
you  were  aware  of.     I  honour  your  Grace's  penetration." 

"  Treason  !"  echoed  the  Duke.     "  Who  dare  name  such  a  crime  to  me?" 
"  If  a  name  startles  your  Grace,  you  may  call  it  vengeance — vengeance  on  the  cabal 
of  councillors,  who  have  ever  countermined  you,  in  spite  of  your  wit  and  your  interest 
with  the  King. — Vengeance  on  Arlington,  Orniond — on  Charles  himself." 

"  No,  by  Heaven,"  said  the  Duke,  resuming  his  disordered  walk  through  the  apart- 
ment— "  Vengeance  on  these  rats  of  the  Privy  Council, — come  at  it  as  you  will.  But 
the  King  ! — never — never.  I  have  provoked  him  a  hundred  times,  where  he  has  stirred 
me  once.  I  have  crossed  his  path  in  state  intrigue — rivalled  him  in  love — had  the 
advantage  in  both, — and,  d — n  it,  he  has  forgiven  me  !  If  treason  would  put  me  in 
his  throne,  I  have  no  apology  for  it — it  were  worse  than  bestial  ingratitude." 

"  Nobly  spoken,  my  lord,"  said  Christian  ;  "  and  consistent  alike  with  the  obligations 
under  which  your  Grace  lies  to  Charles  Stewart,  and  the  sense  you  have  ever  shewn 
of  them. — But  it  signifies  not.  If  your  Grace  patronize  not  our  enterprize.  there  is 
Shaftesbury — there  is  Monmouth " 
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"  Scoundrel!"  exclaimed  the  Duke,  even  more  vehemently  agitated  than  before. 
"  think  you  that  you  shall  carry  on  with  others  an  enterprize  whiclj  I  have  refused  ': 
— No,  by  every  heathen  and  every  Cliristian  God  I — Hark  ye,  Christian,  I  wiU  arrest 
you  on  the  spot — I  will,  by  gods  and  devils,  and  carry  you  to  unravel  your  plot  at 
Whitehall." 

"  Where  the  first  words  I  speak,"  answered  the  imperturbable  Christian,  "  will  be  to 
inform  the  Privy  Council  in  what  place  they  may  find  certain  letter.s,  wherewith  your 
Grace  has  honoured  your  poor  vassal,  containing,  as  I  think,  particulars  which  his 
Majesty  will  read  with  more  surprise  than  pleasure." 

" 'Sdeath,  villain!"  said  the  Duke,  once  more  laying  his  hand  on  his  poniard-hilt, 
"  thou  hast  me  again  at  advantage.  I  know  not  why  I  forbear  to  poniard  you  where 
you  stand!" 

"  I  might  fall,  my  Lord  Duke,"  said  Christian,  slightly  colouring,  and  putting  his  right 
hand  into  his  bosom,  "  though  not,  I  think,  unavenged — for  I  have  not  put  my  person 
into  this  peril  altogether  without  means  of  defence.  I  might  fall,  but,  alas !  j'o'ur 
Grace's  correspondence  is  in  hands,  which,  by  that  very  act,  would  be  rendered 
sufficiently  active  in  handing  them  to  the  King  and  the  Privy  Council.  What  say 
you  to  the  Moorish  Princess,  my  Lord  Duke  ?  AViiat  if  I  have  left  her  executrix 
of  my  will,  with  certain  instructions  how  to  proceed  if  I  return  not  unharmed  from 
York-Place  ?  Oh,  my  lord,  tliough  my  head  is  in  the  wolfs  mouth,  I  was  not  goose 
enough  to  place  it  there  without  settling  how  many  carbines  should  be  fired  on  the  wolf, 
so  soon  as.my  dying  cackle  was  heard.  Pshaw,  my  Lord  Duke,  you  deal  with  a  man  of 
sense  and  courage,  yet  you  speak  to  him  as  a  chihl  and  a  coward." 

The  Duke  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  spoke  without 
raising  them.  "  I  am  about  to  call  Jerningham,"  he  said  ;  "  but  fear  nothing — it  is  only 
for  a  draught  of  wine — That  stuff  on  the  table  may  be  a  vehicle  for  filberts  and  walnuts, 
but  not  for  such  communications  as  j'ours. — Bring  me  champagne,"  he  said  to  the 
attendant  who  answered  on  his  summons. 

The  domestic  returned,  and  brought  a  flask  of  champagne,  with  two  large  silver 
cups.  One  of  them  he  filled  for  Buckingham,  who,  contrary  to  the  usual  etiquette, 
was  always  served  first  at  home,  and  then  offered  the  other  to  Christian,  who  declined 
to  receive  it. 

The  Duke  drank  off  the  large  goblet  which  was  presented  to  him,  and,  for  a  moment, 
covered  his  forehead  with  the  palm  of  his  hand  ;  then  instantly  withdrew  it,  and  said, 
"  Christian,  speak  your  errand  plainly.  AVe  know  each  other.  If  my  reputation  be  in 
some  degree  in  your  hands,  you  ai-e  well  aware  tliat  your  life  is  in  mine.  Sit  down,"  he 
said,  taking  a  pistol  from  his  bosom  and  laying  it  on  the  table — "  Sit  down,  and  let  me 
bear  your  proposal." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Christian,  smiling,  "  I  shall  produce  no  such  ultimate  argument  on 
my  part,  though  possibly,  in  time  of  need,  I  may  not  be  found  destitute  of  them.  But 
my  defence  is  in  the  situation  of  things,  and  in  the  composed  view  which,  doubtless,  your 
Majesty  will  take  of  them." 

"  Majesty!"  repeated  the  Duke — "  !My  good  friend  Christian,  j'ou  have  kept  company 
with  the  Puritans  so  long,  that  you  confuse  the  ordinary  titles  of  the  Court." 

"  I  know  not  how  to  apologize,"  said  Christian,  "  unless  your  Grace  will  suppose  that 
I  spoke  by  prophecy." 

"  Such  as  the  devil  delivered  to  l^Iacbeth,"  said  the  Duke — again  paced  the  chamber, 
and  again  seated  himself,  and  said,  "  Be  plain.  Christian — speak  out  at  once,  and  manfully, 
what  is  it  you  intend?" 

"  7,"  said  Christian — "  What  should  I  do  ? — I  can  do  nothing  in  such  a  matter ;  but 
I  thought  it  right  that  your  Grace  should  know  that  the  godly  of  this  city" — (he  spoke 
the  word  with  a  kind  of  ironiciU  grin) — "  are  impatient  of  inactivity,  and  must  needs  be 
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up  and  doing.  Jly  brotlicr  Bridgenorth  is  at  the  liead  of  all  old  Wuiver's  congregation  ; 
for  you  nuist  know,  that,  after  floundering  from  one  faith  to  another,  he  hath  now  got 
be3ond  ordinances,  and  is  become  a  Fifth-Monarchy  man.  He  has  nigh  two  hundred  of 
Weiver's  people,  fully  equipped,  and  ready  to  fall  on  ;  and,  with  slight  aid  from  your 
Grace's  people,  they  must  carry  Whitehall,  and  make  prisoners  of  all  within  it." 

"  Rascal  I"  said  the  Duke,  "  and  is  it  to  a  Peer  of  England  you  make  this  communi- 
cation?" 

"  Nay,"  answered  Christian,  "  I  admit  it  would  be  extreme  folly  in  your  Grace 
to  appear  until  all  is  over.  But  let  me  give  Blood  and  the  others  a  hint  on  your  part. 
There  are  the  four  Germans  also — right  Knippcrdolings  and  Anabaptists — will  be 
specially  useful.  You  are  wise,  my  lord,  and  know  the  value  of  a  corps  of  domestic 
gladiators,  as  well  as  did  Octavius,  Lepidus,  and  Anthony,  when,  by  such  family  forces 
they  divided  the  world  by  indenture  tripartite." 

"  Stay,  stay,"  said  the  Duke.  "  Even  if  these  bloodhounds  were  to  join  with  you 
— not  that  I  would  permit  it  without  the  most  positive  assurances  for  the  King's 
personal  safety — but  say  the  villains  were  to  join,  what  hope  have  you  of  carrying 
the  Court  ?  " 

"  Bully  Tom  Armstrong,*  my  lord,  hath  promi>ed  his  interest  with  tlie  Life-Guards. 
Then  there  are  my  lord  Shaftesbury's  brisk  boys  in  the  city — thirty  thousand  on  the 
holding  up  a  finger." 

"  Let  him  hold  up  both  hands,  and  if  he  count  a  hundred  for  each  finger,"  said  the 
Duke,  "  it  will  be  more  than  I  expect.     You  have  not  spoken  to  him?" 

"  Surely  not  till  your  Grace's  pleasure  was  known.  But,  if  he  is  not  applied  to, 
there  is  the  Dutch  train,  Hans  Snorehout's  congregation,  in  the  Strand — there  are 
the  French  Protestants  in  Piccadilly — there  are  the  family  of  Levi  in  Lewkenor's 
Lane — the  Muggletonians  in  Thames  Street " 

"  Ah,  faugh  I — Out  upon  them — out  upon  them  ! — How  the  knaves  will  stink  of 
cheese  and  tobacco  when  they  come  upon  action  ! — they  will  drown  all  the  perfumes 
in  Whitehall.  Spare  me  the  detail ;  and  let  me  know,  my  dearest  Ned,  the  sum  total 
of  thy  most  odoriferous  forces." 

"  Fifteen  hundred  men,  well  armed,"  said  Christian,  "besides  the  rabble  that  will  rise 
to  a  certainty — they  have  already  nearly  torn  to  pieces  the  prisoners  who  were  this  day 
acquitted  on  account  of  the  Plot." 

"  All,  then,  I  understand. — And  now,  hark  ye,  most  Christian  Christian,"  said  he, 
wheeling  his  chair  full  in  front  of  that  on  which  his  agent  was  seated,  "you  have  told 
me  many  things  to-day — Shall  I  be  equally  communicative?  Shall  I  shew  you  that  my 
accuracy  of  information  matches  yours  ?  Shall  I  tell  you,  in  a  word,  why  you  have  at 
once  resolved  to  push  every  one,  from  the  Puritan  to  the  free-tliinker,  upon  a  general 
attack  of  the  Palace  at  Whitehall,  without  allowing  me,  a  peer  of  the  realm,  time  either 
to  pause  upon  or  to  prepare  for  a  step  so  desperate  ?  Shall  I  tell  you  why  you  would 
lead  or  drive,  seduce  or  compel  me,  into  countenancing  your  measures?" 

"  My  lord,  if  you  please  to  form  a  guess,"  said  Christian,  "  I  will  answer  with  all 
sincerity,  if  you  have  assigned  the  right  cause." 

"  The  Countess  of  Derby  is  this  day  arrived,  and  attends  the  Court  this  evening, 
with  hopes  of  the  kindest  reception.  She  may  be  surprised  amid  the  melee? — Ha! 
said  I  not  right,  Master  Christian  ?  You,  who  pretend  to  offer  me  revenge,  know 
yourself  its  excjuisite  sweetness." 

"  I  would  not  presume,"  said  Christian,  half  smiling,  "  to  ofl'er  your  Grace  a  dish 
without  acting  as  your  taster  as  well  as  purveyor." 

*  Thom.is,  or  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  a  person  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  youth  by  duels  and  drunken  exploits.  lie 
was  particularly  connected  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  was  said  to  be  concerned  in  the  Pye-House  Plot,  for  which  he 
suffered  capital  punishment.  20ih  June,  lfJS4. 
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"  That's  honestly  said,"  said  the  Duke.     "  Away  then,  my  friend.     Give  Blood  this 

ring he  knows  it,  and  knows  how  to  obey  hira  who  bears  it.     Let  him  assemble  my 

gladiators,  as  thou  dost  most  wittily  term  my  coiij)  jarrets.  The  old  seheme  of  the 
German  musie  may  be  resorted  to,  for  I  think  thou  iiast  the  instruments  ready.  But 
take  notice,  I  know  uotiiing  on't ;  and  Rowley's  person  must  be  safe — I  will  hang  and 
burn  on  all  hands  if  a  hair  of  his  black  periwig*  be  but  singed.— Then  what  is  to 
follow— a  Lord  Protector  of  the  realm — or  stay — Cromwell  has  made  the  word  some- 
what slovenly  and  unpopular— a  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  Kingdom  ? — The  patriots,  who 
take  it  on  themselves  to  avenge  the  injustice  done  to  the  country,  and  to  remove  evil 
counsellors  from  before  the  King's  throne,  that  it  may  be  henceforward  established  in 
righteousness — so  I  think  the  rubric  runs — cannot  fail  to  make  a  fitting  choice." 

"  They  cannot,  my  Lord  Duke,"  said  Christian,  "  since  there  is  but  one  man  in  the 
three  kingdoms  on  whom  that  clioiee  can  possibly  fall." 

"  I  thank  you.  Christian,"  said  his  Grace ;  "  and  I  trust  you.  Away,  and  make  all 
ready.     Be  assured  your  services  shall  not  be  forgot.     AVe  will  have  you  near  to  us." 

"  My  Lord  Duke,"  said  Christian,  "  you  bind  me  doubly  to  you.  But  remember, 
that  as  your  Grace  is  spared  any  obnoxious  proceedings  which  may  befall  in  the 
way  of  military  execution,  or  otherwise,  so  it  will  be  advisable  that  you  hold  yourself 
in  preparation,  upon  a  moment's  notice,  to  put  yourself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of 
honourable  friends  and  allies,  and  come  presently  to  the  palace,  where  you  will  be 
received  by  the  victors  as  a  commander,  and  by  the  vanquished  as  a  preserver." 

"I  conceive  you — I  conceive  you.     I  will  be  in  prompt  readiness,"  said  the  Duke. 
"  Ay,  my  lord,"  continued   Christian  ;  "  and,  for  Heaven's  sake,  let  none  of  those 
toys,  which  are  the  very  Delilahs  of  your  imagination,  come  across  your  Grace  this 
evening,  and  interfere  with  the  execution  of  this  sublime  scheme." 

"  Why,  Christian,  dost  think  me  mad  ?"  was  his  Grace's  emphatic  reply.  "  It  is  you 
who  linger,  when  all  should  be  ordered  for  a  deed  so  daring.  Go  then. — But  hark  ye, 
Ned ;  ere  you  go,  tell  me  when  I  shall  again  see  yonder  thing  of  fire  and  air — yon 
Eastern  Peri,  that  glides  into  apartments  by  the  keyhole,  and  leaves  them  through  the 
casement — yon  black-eyed  houri  of  the  Mahometan  paradise — when,  I  say,  shall  I  see 
her  once  more?" 

"  When  your  Grace  has  the  truncheon  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  Kingdom,"  said 
Christian,  and  left  the  apartment. 

Buckingham  stood  fixed  in  contemplation  for  a  moment  after  he  was  gone.  "  Should 
I  have  done  this?"  he  said,  arguing  the  matter  with  himself;  "or  had  I  the  choice, 
rather,  of  doing  aught  else  ?  Should  I  not  hasten  to  the  Court,  and  make  Charles  aware 
of  the  treason  which  besets  him  ?  I  will,  by  Heaven  ? — Here,  Jerningham,  my  coach, 
with  the  despatch  of  light  I — I  will  throw  myself  at  his  feet,  and  tell  him  of  all  the 
follies  which  I  have  dreamed  of  with  this  Christian. — And  then  he  will  laugh  at  me, 
and  spurn  me. — Xo,  I  have  kneeled  to  him  to-day  already,  and  my  repulse  was  nothing 
gentle.     To  be  spurned  once  in  the  sun's  daily  round  is  enough  for  Buckingham." 

Having  made  this  reflection,  he  seated  liim.self,  and  began  hastily  to  mark  down  the 
young  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  quality,  and  otliers,  their  very  ignoble  companions,  who 
he  supposed  might  be  likely  to  assume  him  for  their  leader  in  any  popular  disturbance. 
He  had  nearly  completed  it,  when  Jerningham  entered,  to  say  the  coach  would  be  ready 
in  an  in,stant,  and  to  bring  his  master's  sword,  hat,  and  cloak. 

"  Let  the  coacliman  draw  off,"  said  the  Duke,  "but  be  in  readiness.  And  send  to  the 
gentlemen  thou  wilt  find  named   in   this  list;  say  I  am   but  ill  at  ease,  and  wish  their 

*  Charles,  to  suit  his  d.irk  complexion,  .ilways  wore  a  black  peruke.  He  used  to  say  of  the  players,  that  if  they  wished  to 
represent  a  villain  on  the  stage,  "  Odd's-fish,  they  always  clapp'd  on  him  a  black  periwig,  whercao  tlic  greatest  rogue  in 
England  [meaning,  probably,  Dr.  Gates]  wears  a  white  one." — See  Ciduer's  Apology. 
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company  to  a  slight  collation.  Let  instant  expedition  be  maJe,  and  care  not  for 
expense  ;  you  wiU  find  most  of  them  at  the  Club-House  in  Fuller's  Rents."  * 

The  preparations  for  festivity  were  speedily  made,  and  the  intended  guests,  most  of 
them  persons  who  were  at  leisure  for  any  call  that  promised  pleasure,  though  sometimes 
more  deaf  to  those  of  duty,  began  speedily  to  assemble.  There  were  many  youths  of 
the  highest  rank,  and  with  them,  as  is  usual  in  those  circles,  many  of  a  different  class, 
whom  talents,  or  impudence,  or  wit,  or  a  turn  for  gambling,  had  reared  up  into  com- 
panirns  for  the  great  and  tlie  gay.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  a  general  patron  of 
persons  of  this  description ;  and  a  numerous  attendance  took  place  on  the  present 
occasion. 

The  festivity  was  pursued  with  the  usual  appliances  of  wine,  music,  and  games  of 
hazard  ;  with  which,  however,  there  mingled  in  that  period  much  more  wit,  and  a  good 
deal  more  gross  profligacy  of  conversation,  than  the  talents  of  the  present  generation 
can  supply,  or  their  taste  would  permit. 

The  Duke  himself  proved  the  complete  command  which  he  possessed  over  his  versatile 
character,  by  maintaining  the  frolic,  the  laugh,  and  the  jest,  while  his  ear  caught  up,  and 
with  eagerness,  the  most  distant  sounds,  as  intimating  the  commencement  of  Christian's 
revolutionary  project.  Such  sounds  were  heard  from  time  to  time,  and  from  time  to 
time  they  died  away,  without  any  of  those  consequences  which  Buckiiigliara  expected. 

At  length,  and  when  it  was  late  in  the  evening,  Jerningham  announced  Master 
Ciiiffinch  from  the  Court ;  and  that  worthy  personage  followed  the  annunciation. 

"  Strange  things  have  happened,  my  Lord  Duke,"  he  said  ;  "your  presence  at  Court 
is  instantly  required  by  his  Majesty." 

"  You  alarm  me,"  said  Buckingham,  standing  up.  "  I  hope  nothing  has  happened — 
I  hope  there  is  nothing  wrong — I  hope  his  Majesty  is  well?" 

"  Perfectly  well,"  said  Chiffinch ;  "  and  desirous  to  see  your  Grace  without  a 
moment's  delay." 

"  This  is  sudden,"  said  the  Duke.  "  You  see  I  have  had  merry  fellows  about  me,  and 
am  scai'ce  in  case  to  appear,  Chiffinch." 

"  Your  Grace  seems  to  be  in  very  handsome  plight,"  said  Chiffinch  ;  "  and  you  know 
his  Majesty  is  gracious  enough  to  make  allowances." 

"  True,"  said  the  Duke,  not  a  little  anxious  in  his  mind,  touching  the  cause  of  this 
unexpected  summons — "  True — his  Majesty  is  most  gracious — I  wiU  order  my  coach." 

"  jSIine  is  below,"  replied  the  royal  messenger;  "  it  will  save  time,  if  your  Grace  will 
condescend  to  use  it." 

Forced  from  every  evasion,  Buckingham  took  a  goblet  from  the  table,  and  requested 
his  friends  to  remain  at  his  palace  so  long  as  they  could  find  the  means  of  amusement 
there.  He  expected,  he  said,  to  return  almost  immediately ;  if  not,  he  would  take 
farewell  of  them  with  his  usual  toast,  "  May  all  of  us  that  are  not  hanged  in  the 
interval,  meet  together  again  here  on  the  first  Monday  of  next  month." 

This  standing  toast  of  the  Duke  bore  reference  to  the  character  of  several  of  his 
guests ;  but  he  did  not  drink  it  on  the  present  occasion  without  some  anticipation 
concerning  his  own  fate,  in  case  Christian  had  betrayed  him.  He  hastily  made  some 
addition  to  his  dress,  and  attended  Chiffinch  in  the  chariot  to  Whitehall. 

*  Tlie  place  of  meeting  of  the  Green  Ribbon  Club.  "Their  place  of  meeting."  says  Roger  North,  "was  in  a  sort  of 
Carrefour  at  Chancery  Lane,  in  a  centre  of  business  and  company  most  proper  for  such  anglers  of  fools.  The  house  was 
double  balconied  in  front,  as  may  yet  be  seen,  for  the  clubbers  to  issue  forth  i/t  fresco,  witli  hats  and  no  perukes,  pipes  in 
their  mouths,  merry  faces,  and  dilated  throats  for  vocal  encouragement  of  the  canaglia  below  on  usual  and  unut 


High  feasting  xvas  there  there— the  gilded  roofs 
Hung  to  the  wassail-health — the  dancer's  step 
Sprung  to  the  chord  responsive — the  gay  gamester 
To  fate's  disposal  flung  his  heap  of  gold, 
And  laugh'd  alike  when  it  increased  or  lessen'd : 
Such  virtue  hath  court-air  to  teach  us  patience 
Vhich  schoolmen  preach  in  vain. 


-''i«S;i'l£2,i^  PON  the  afternoon  of  this  eventful  day,  Charles  held  his  Court  in  the  Queen's 
iiSjIll^^  apartments,  which  were  opened  at  a  particular  hour  to  invited  guests  of  a 
C^^^M$\  certain  lower  degree,  but  accessible  without  restriction  to  the  higher  classes  of 
;£?^^?S5>3  nobility  who  had  from  birth,  and  to  the  courtiers  who  held  by  office,  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  entree. 

It  was  one  part  of  Charles's  character,  which  unquestionably  rendered  him  personally 
popular,  and  postponed  to  a  subsequent  reign  the  precipitation  of  his  family  from  the 
throne,  that  he  banished  from  his  Court  many  of  the  formal  restrictions  with  which  it 
was  in  otlier  reigns  surrounded.  He  was  conscious  of  the  good-natured  grace  of  his 
manners,  and  trusted  to  it,  often  not  in  vain,  to  remove  evil  impressions  arising  from 
actions,  which  he  was  sensible  could  not  be  justified  on  the  grounds  of  liberal  or  national 
policy. 

In  tlic  daytime  tlie  King  was  commonly  seen  in  the  public  walks  alone,  or  only 
attended  by  one  or  two  persons  ;  and  his  answer  to  tiic  remonstrance  of  his  brother,  on 
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the  risk  of  thus  exposing  bis  person,  is  well  known ; — "  Believe  me,  Jiiuics,"  he  said, 
"  no  one  will  murder  me,  to  make  i/ou  King." 

In  the  same  manner,  Charles's  evenings,  unless  such  as  were  destined  to  more  secret 
pleasures,  were  frequently  spent  amongst  all  who  had  any  pretence  to  approach  a  courtly 
circle ;  and  thus  it  was  upon  the  night  which  we  are  treating  of.  Queen  Catherine, 
reconciled  or  humbled  to  her  fate,  had  long  ceased  to  express  any  ieelings  of  jealousy, 
nay,  seemed  so  absolutely  dead  to  such  a  passion,  that  she  received  at  her  drawing-room, 
without  scruple,  and  even  with  encouragement,  the  Duchesses  of  Portsmouth  and 
Cleveland,  and  others,  who  enjoyed,  though  in  a  less  avowed  character,  the  credit  of 
having  been  royal  favourites.  Constraint  of  every  kind  was  banished  from  a  circle  so 
composed,  and  which  was  frequented  at  the  same  time,  if  not  by  the  wisest,  at  least  by 
the  wittiest  courtiers,  who  ever  assembled  round  a  monarch,  and  who,  as  many  of  them 
had  shared  the  wants,  and  shifts,  and  frolics  of  his  exile,  had  then  acquired  a  sort  of 
prescriptive  license,  which  the  good-natured  prince,  when  he  attained  his  period  of 
prosperit)^,  could  hardly  have  restrained  had  it  suited  his  temper  to  do  so.  This,  how- 
ever, was  the  least  of  Charles's  thoughts.  His  manners  were  such  as  secured  him  from 
indelicate  obtrusion  ;  and  he  sought  no  other  protection  from  over-familiarity,  than  what 
these  and  his  ready  wit  alforded  him. 

On  the  present  occasion,  he  was  peculiarly  disposed  to  enjoy  the  scene  of  pleasure 
which  had  been  prepared.  The  singular  death  of  Major  Coleby,  which,  taking  place  iu 
his  own  presence,  had  proclaimed,  with  the  voice  of  a  passing  bell,  the  ungratelul 
neglect  of  the  Prince  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  every  thing,  had  given  Charles  much 
pain.  But,  in  his  own  opinion  at  least,  he  had  completely  atoned  for  this  negligence,  by 
the  trouble  which  he  had  taken  for  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  and  his  son,  whose  liberation  he 
looked  upon  not  only  as  an  excellent  good  deed  in  itself,  but,  iu  spite  of  the  grave 
rebuke  of  Ormond,  as  achieved  in  a  very  pardonable  manner,  considering  the  difhculties 
with  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  even  felt  a  degree  of  satisfaction  on  receiving 
intelligence  from  the  city  that  there  had  been  disturbances  in  the  streets,  and  that  some 
of  the  more  violent  fanatics  had  betaken  themselves  to  their  meeting-houses,  upon 
sudden  summons,  to  inquire,  as  their  preachers  phrased  it,  into  the  causes  of  Heaven's 
wrath,  and  into  the  backsliding  of  the  Court,  lawyers,  and  jury,  by  whom  the  false 
and  bloody  favourers  of  the  Popish  Plot  were  sci-eened  and  cloaked  from  deserved 
punishment. 

The  King,  we  repeat,  seemed  to  hear  these  accounts  with  pleasure,  even  when  he  was 
reminded  of  the  dangerous  and  susceptible  character  of  those  with  whom  such  suspicions 
originated.  "  Will  any  one  now  assert,"  he  said,  with  self-complacence,  "  that  I  am  so 
utterly  negligent  of  the  interest  of  friends,? — You  see  the  peril  in  which  I  place  myself, 
and  even  the  risk  to  which  I  have  exposed  the  public  peace,  to  rescue  a  man  whom 
I  have  scarce  seen  for  twenty  years,  and  then  only  in  his  buff-coat  and  bandoleers,  with 
other  Train-Band  officers  who  kissed  hands  upon  the  Eestoration.  They  say  kings  have 
long  hands — I  think  they  have  as  much  occasion  for  long  memories,  since  they  are 
expected  to  watch  over  and  reward  every  man  in  England,  who  hath  but  shewn  his 
good-will  by  crying  '  God  save  the  King  ! ' " 

"Nay,  the  rogues  are  even  more  unreasonable  still,"  said  Sedley  ;  "for  every  knave 
of  them  thinks  himself  entitled  to  your  Majesty's  protection  iu  a  good  cause,  whether 
he  has  cried  God  save  the  King  or  no." 

The  King  smiled,  and  turned  to  another  part  of  the  stately  hall,  where  every  thing 
was  assembled  which  could,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  age,  make  the  time  glide 
pleasantly  away. 

In  one  place,  a  group  of  the  young  nobility,  and  of  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  listened 
to  the  reader's  acquaintance  Empsou,  who  was  accompanying  with  his  unrivalled 
breathings    on    the    flute,     a    voung    siren,    who,    while    her    bosom    palpitated    with 
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pride  and  with  fear,  warbled  to  tlie  courtly  and    august  presence  the  beautiful  air 
beginning, 

"  Young  I  am,  and  yet  unskilt'd, 
How  to  make  a  lover  yield,"  &c. 

She  performed  her  task  in  a  manner  so  corresponding  with  the  strains  of  the  amatory 
poet,  and  tlie  voluptuous  air  with  which  the  words  had  been  invested  by  the  celebrated 
Purcel,  that  the  men  crowded  ai'ound  in  ecstasies,  while  most  of  the  ladies  thought 
it  proper  either  to  look  extremely  indifferent  to  the  words  she  sung,  or  to  withdraw  from 
the  circle  as  ([uietly  as  possible.  To  the  song  succeeded  a  concerto,  performed  by  a 
select  band  of  most  admirable  musicians,  which  the  King,  whose  taste  was  indisputable, 
had  himself  selected. 

At  other  tables  in  the  apartment,  the  elder  courtiers  worshipped  Fortune,  at  the 
various  fashionable  games  of  ombre,  quadrille,  hazard,  and  the  like ;  while  heaps  of 
gold  which  lay  before  the  players,  augmented  or  dwindled  with  every  turn  of  a  card  or 
cast  of  a  die.  Many  a  year's  rent  of  fair  estates  was  ventured  upon  the  main  or  the 
odds ;  which,  spent  in  the  old  deserted  manor-house,  had  repaired  the  ravages  of 
Cromwell  upon  its  walls,  and  replaced  the  sources  of  good  housekeeping  and  hospitality, 
that,  exhausted  in  the  last  age  by  fine  and  sequestration,  were  now  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  annihilated  by  careless  prodigality.  Elsewhere,  under  cover  of  observing  the 
gamester,  or  listening  to  the  music,  the  gallantries  of  that  all-licensed  age  were  practised 
among  the  gay  and  fair,  closely  watched  the  whilst  by  the  ugly  or  the  old,  who  promised 
themselves  at  least  the  pleasure  of  observing,  and  it  may  be  that  of  proclaiming,  intrigues 
in  which  they  could  not  be  sharers. 

From  one  table  to  another  glided  the  merry  Monarch,  exchanging  now  a  glance  with 
a  Court  beauty,  now  a  jest  with  a  Court  wit,  now  beating  time  to  the  music,  and  anon 
losing  or  winning  a  few  pieces  of  gold  on  the  chance  of  the  game  to  which  he  stood 
nearest ; — the  most  amiable  of  voluptuaries — the  gayest  and  best-natured  of  companions 
— the  man  that  would,  of  all  others,  have  best  sustained  his  character,  had  life  been  a 
continued  banquet,  and  its  only  end  to  enjoy  the  passing  hour,  and  send  it  away  as 
pleasantly  as  might  be. 

But  Kings  are  least  of  all  exempted  from  the  ordinary  lot  of  humanity  ;  and  Seged  of 
Ethiopia  is,  amongst  monarchs,  no  solitary  example  of  the  vanity  of  reckoning  on  a  day 
or  an  hour  of  undisturbed  serenity.  An  attendant  on  the  Court  announced  suddenly  to 
their  Majesties  that  a  lady,  who  would  only  announce  herself  as  a  Peeress  of  England, 
desired  to  be  admitted  into  the  presence. 

The  Queen  said,  hastily,  it  was  impui^sible.  No  peeress,  without  announcing  her  title, 
was  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  her  rank. 

"  I  could  be  sworn,"  said  a  nobleman  in  attendance,  "  that  it  is  some  whim  of  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle." 

The  attendant  who  brought  the  message,  said  that  he  did  indeed  believe  it  to  be  the 
Duchess,  both  from  the  singularity  of  the  message,  and  that  the  lady  spoke  with  some- 
what a  foreign  accent. 

"In  the  Jiame  of  madness,  then,"  said  the  King,  "let  us  admit  her.  Her  Grace  is  an 
entire  raree-show  in  her  own  person — a  universal  masquerade — indeed  a  sort  of  private 
Bedlam-hospital,  her  whole  ideas  being  like  so  many  patients  crazed  upon  the  subjects  of 
love  and  literature,  who  act  nothing  in  their  vagaries,  save  Minerva,  Venus,  and  the 
nine  Muses." 

"  Your  IMajesty's  pleasure  must  always  supersede  mine,"  said  the  Queen.  "  I  only 
hope  I  shall  not  be  expected  to  entertain  so  fantastic  a  personage.  The  last  time  she 
came  to  Court,  Isabella," — (she  spoke  to  one  of  her  Portuguese  ladies  of  honour) — "you 
had  not  returned  from  our  lovely  Lisbon  ! — her  Grace  had  the  assurance  to  assume  a 
right  to  bring  a  train-bearer  into  my  apartment ;  and  when  this  was  not  allowed,  what 
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then,  think  you,  she  did  ? — even  caused  her  train  to  be  made  so  long,  that  three  mortal 
3'ai"ds  of  satin  and  silver  remained  in  the  antechamber,  supported  by  four  wenches,  while 
the  other  end  was  attached  to  licr  Grace's  person,  as  she  paid  her  duty  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  presence-room.  Full  thirty  yards  of  the  most  beautiful  silk  did  her  Grace's  mad- 
ness employ  in  this  manner." 

"  And  most  beautiful  damsels  they  were  who  bore  this  portentous  train,"  said  the 
King — "a  train  never  equalled  save  by  that  of  the  great  comet  in  sixty-six.  Scdley  and 
Etherege  told  us  wonders  of  them  ;  for  it  is  one  advantage  of  this  new  fasliion  brought 
up  by  the  Duchess,  that  a  matron  may  be  totally  unconscious  of  the  coquetry  of  her 
train  and  its  attendants." 

"  Am  I  to  understand,  then,  your  Majesty's  pleasure  is,  that  the  lady  is  to  be 
admitted?"  said  the  usher. 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  King  ;  "  that  is,  if  the  incognito  be  really  entitled  to  the 
honour. — It  may  be  as  well  to  inquire  her  title — there  are  more  mad-women  abroad 
than  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle.  I  will  walk  into  the  anteroom  myself,  and  receive 
your  answer." 

But  ere  Charles  had  reached  the  lower  end  of  the  apartment  in  his  progress  to  the 
anteroom,  the  usher  surprised  the  assembly  by  announcing  a  name  which  had  not  for 
many  a  year  been  heard  in  these  courtly  halls — "the  Countess  of  Derby  !" 

Stately  and  tall,  and  still,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  having  a  person  unbroken  by 
years,  the  noble  lady  advanced  towards  her  Sovereign,  with  a  step  resembling  that  with 
which  she  might  have  met  an  equal.  There  was  indeed  nothing  in  her  manner  that 
indicated  either  haughtiness  or  assumption  unbecoming  that  presence;  but  her  conscious- 
ness of  wrongs,  sustained  from  the  administration  of  Chai'les,  and  of  the  superiority  of 
the  injured  party  over  those  from  whom,  or  in  whose  name,  the  injury  had  been  offered, 
gave  her  look  dignity,  and  her  step  firmness.  She  was  dressed  in  widow's  weeds,  of  the 
same  fashion  which  were  worn  at  the  time  her  husband  was  brought  to  the  scaffold  ;  and 
which,  in  the  thirty  years  subsequent  to  that  event,  she  had  never  permitted  her  tire- 
woman to  alter. 

The  surprise  was  no  pleasing  one  to  the  King ;  and  cursing  in  his  heart  the  rashness 
which  had  allowed  the  lady  entrance  on  the  gay  scene  in  which  they  were  engaged,  he 
saw  at  the  same  time  the  necessitj'  of  receiving  her  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  own 
character,  and  her  rank  in  the  British  Court.  He  approached  her  with  an  air  of  wel- 
come, into  which  he  threw  all  his  natural  grace,  while  he  began,  "  Chirc  Comptesse  de 
Deiby, puissatife  Heine  de  Man,  notre  ires  ai/gnste  sceur " 

"  Speak  English,  sire,  if  I  may  presume  to  ask  such  a  favour,"  said  the  Countess. 
"  I  am  a  Peeress  of  this  nation — mother  to  one  English  Earl,  and  widow,  alas,  to 
another  !  In  England  I  have  spent  my  brief  days  of  happiness,  my  long  years  of  widow- 
hood and  sorrow.  France  and  its  language  are  but  to  me  the  dreams  of  an  uninteresting 
childhood.  I  know  no  tongue  save  that  of  my  husband  and  my  son.  Permit  me,  as  the 
widow  and  mother  of  Derby,  thus  to  render  my  homage." 

She  would  have  kneeled,  but  the  King  gracefully  prevented  her,  and,  saluting  her 
cheek,  according  to  the  form,  led  her  towards  the  Queen,  and  himself  performed  the 
ceremony  of  introduction.  "  Your  Majesty,"  he  said,  "  must  be  informed  that  the 
Countess  has  imposed  a  restriction  on  French — the  language  of  gallantry  and  compli- 
ment. I  trust  your  Majesty  will,  though  a  foreigner,  like  herself,  find  enough  of  honest 
English  to  assure  the  Countess  of  Derby,  with  what  pleasure  we  see  her  at  Court,  after 
the  absence  of  so  many  years." 

"  I  will  endeavour  to  do  so,  at  least,"  said  the  Queen,  on  whom  the  appearance  of  the 
Countess  of  Derby  made  a  more  favourable  impression  than  that  of  many  strangers, 
whom,  at  the  King's  request,  she  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  with  courtesy. 

Charles  himself  again  spoke.     "  To  any  other  lady  of  the  same  rank  I  might  put  the 
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quostion,  why  she  was  so  long  absent  from  the  circle?   I  fear  I  can  only  ask  the  Countess 
of  Derby,  what  fortunate  cause  produces  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  here  ?  " 

"  No  fortunate  cause,  my  liege,  though  one  most  strong  and  urgent." 

The  King  augured  nothing  agreeable  from  this  commencement ;  and  in  truth,  from 
the  Countess's  first  entrance,  he  had  anticipated  some  unpleasant  explanation,  which  he 
therefore  hastened  to  pwry,  liaTing  tii-st  composed  his  features  into  an  expression  of 
sympathy  and  interest. 

"  If,"  said  he,  "  the  cause  is  of  a  nature  in  which  we  can  render  assistance,  we  cannot 
expect  your  ladyship  should  enter  upon  it  at  the  present  time;  but  a  memorial  addressed 
to  our  secretary,  or,  if  it  is  more  satisfactory,  to  ourselves  directly,  will  receive  our 
immediate,  and  I  trust  I  need  not  add,  our  favourable  construction." 

The  Countess  bowed  with  some  state,  and  answered,  "  My  business,  sire,  is  indeed 
important ;  but  so  brief,  that  it  need  not  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  withdraw  your 
ear  from  what  is  more  pleasing ; — yet  it  is  so  urgent,  that  I  am  afi-aid  to  postpone  it 
even  for  a  moment." 

"  This  is  unusual,"  said  Charles.  "  But  you,  Countess  of  Derby,  are  an  unwonted 
guest,  and  must  command  my  time.     Does  the  matter  require  my  private  ear?" 

"  For  my  part,"  said  the  Countess,  "  the  whole  Court  might  listen  ;  but  your  Majesty 
may  prefer  lieariiig  me  in  the  presence  of  one  or  two  of  your  counsellors." 

"  Ormond,"  said  the  King,  looking  around,  "  attend  us  for  an  instant, — and  do  you, 
Arlington,  do  the  same." 

Tlie  King  led  the  way  into  an  adjoining  cabinet,  and,  seating  himself,  requested  the 
Countess  would  also  take  a  chair.  "  It  needs  not,  sire,"  she  replied  ;  then  pausing  for 
a  moment,  as  if  to  collect  her  spirits,  she  proceeded  with  firmness. 

"  Your  Majesty  well  said  that  no  light  cause  had  drawn  me  from  my  lonely  habita- 
tion. I  came  not  hither  when  the  property  of  my  son — that  property  which  descended 
to  him  from  a  ftither  who  died  for  your  Majesty's  rights — was  conjured  away  from  him 
under  pretext  of  justice,  that  it  might  first  feed  the  avarice  of  the  rebel  Fairfax,  and 
then  supply  the  prodigality  of  his  son-in-law,  Buckingham." 

"  These  are  over  harsh  terms,  lady,"  said  the  King.  "  A  legal  penalty  was,  as  we 
remember,  incurred  by  an  act  of  irregular  violence — so  our  courts  and  our  laws  term  it, 
though  personally  I  have  no  objection  to  call  it,  with  you,  an  honourable  revenge.  But 
admit  it  were  such,  in  prosecution  of  the  laws  of  honour,  bitter  legal  consequences  are 
often  necessarily  incurred." 

"  I  come  not  to  argue  for  my  son's  wasted  and  forfeited  inheritance,  sire,"  said  the 
Countess  ;  "  I  only  take  credit  for  my  patience,  under  tliat  afflicting  dispensation.  I  now 
come  to  redeem  tiie  honour  of  the  House  of  Derby,  more  dear  to  me  than  all  tlie  treasures 
and  lands  which  ever  belonged  to  it." 

"And  by  whom  is  the  honour  of  the  House  of  Derby  impeached?"  said  the  King; 
"  for  on  my  word  j'ou  bring  me  the  first  news  of  it." 

"  Has  there  one  Narrative,  as  these  wild  fictions  are  termed,  been  printed  witli  regard 
to  the  Popish  Plot— this  pretended  Plot  as  I  will  call  it— in  which  the  honour  of  our 
house  has  not  been  touciicd  and  tainted  ?  And  are  there  not  two  noble  gentlemen, 
father  and  son,  allies  of  the  House  of  Stanley,  about  to  bo  placed  in  jeopardy  of  their 
lives,  on  account  of  matters  in  which  we  are  the  parties  first  impeached?" 

The  King  looked  around,  and  smiled  to  Arlington  and  Ormond.  "  The  Countess's 
courage,  methinks,  shames  ours.  What  lips  dared  have  called  the  immaculate  Plot 
pretended,  or  the  Narrative  of  the  witnesses,  our  preservers  from  Popish  knives,  a  wild 
fiction  ? — But,  madam,"  he  said,  "  though  I  admire  the  generosity  of  your  interference 
in  behalf  of  tiie  two  Peverils,  I  must  acquaint  you,  that  3'our  interference  is  unnecessary 
— they  are  this  morning  acquitted." 

"  Now  may  God  be  praised  I"  said  the  Countess,  folding  lier  hands.     "  I  have  scarce 
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slept  since  I  heard  the  news  of  their  impeiichment ;  and  have  arrived  here  to  surrender 
myself  to  your  Majesty's  justice,  or  to  the  prejudices  of  the  nation,  in  hopes,  by  so  doing, 
I  might  at  least  save  the  lives  of  my  noble  and  generous  friends,  enveloped  in  suspicion 
only,  or  chiefly,  by  their  connexion  with  us. — Are  they  indeed  acquitted  ?" 

"  They  are,  by  my  honour,"  said  tlie  King.     "  I  marvel  you  heard  it  not." 

"  I  arrived  but  last  night,  and  remained  in  tlie  strictest  seclusion,"  said  the  Countess, 
"  afraid  to  make  any  inijuiries  that  might  occasion  discovery  ere  I  saw  your  Majesty." 

"  And  now  that  we  have  met,"  said  the  King,  taking  her  hand  kindly — "  a  meeting 
which  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure — may  I  recommend  to  you  speedily  to  return  to 
your  royal  island  with  as  little  eelat  as  you  came  hither  ?  The  world,  my  dear  Countess, 
has  changed  since  we  were  young.  Men  fought  in  the  Civil  War  with  good  swords  and 
muskets ;  but  now  we  fight  with  indictments  and  oaths,  and  such  like  legal  weapons. 
You  arc  no  adept  in  such  warfare ;  and  though  I  am  well  aware  you  know  how  to  hold 
out  a  castle,  I  doubt  much  if  you  have  the  art  to  parry  off  an  impeachment.  This  Plot 
has  come  upon  us  like  a  land  storm — there  is  no  steering  the  vessel  in  the  teeth  of  the 
tempest — we  must  run  for  the  nearest  haven,  and  happy  if  we  can  reach  one." 

"  This  is  cowardice,  my  liege,"  said  the  Countess, — "Forgive  the  word! — it  is  but  a 
Vk'oman  who  speaks  it.  Call  your  noble  friends  around  you,  and  make  a  stand  like  your 
royal  father.  There  is  but  one  right  and  one  wrong — one  honourable  and  forward 
course  ;  and  all  others  which  deviate  are  oblique  and  unworthy." 

"  Your  language,  my  venerated  friend,"  said  Ormond, — who  saiv  the  necessity  of 
interfering  betwixt  the  dignity  of  the  actual  Sovereign,  and  the  freedom  of  the  Countess, 
who  was  generally  accustomed  to  receive,  not  to  pay  observance, — "  your  language  is 
strong  and  decided,  but  it  applies  not  to  the  times.  It  might  occasion  a  renewal  of  the 
Civil  AYar,  and  of  all  its  miseries,  but  could  hardly  be  attended  with  the  effects  you 
sanguinely  anticipate." 

"  You  are  too  rash,  my  Lady  Countess,"  said  Arlington,  ''  not  only  to  rush  upon  this 
danger  yourself,  but  to  desire  to  involve  his  Majesty.  Let  me  say  plainly,  that,  in  this 
jealous  time,  you  have  done  but  ill  to  exchange  the  security  of  Castle  Rusliin  for  the 
chance  of  a  lodging  in  the  Tower  of  London." 

"  And  were  I  to  kiss  the  block  there,"  said  the  Countess,  "  as  did  my  husband  at 
BoIton-on-the-Moors,  I  would  do  so  willingly,  rather  than  forsake  a  friend  ! — and  one, 
too,  whom,  as  in  the  case  of  the  younger  Peveril,  I  have  thrust  upon  danger." 

"  But  have  I  not  assured  you  that  both  of  the  Peverils,  elder  and  younger,  are  freed 
from  peril?"  said  the  King;  "and,  my  dear  Countess,  what  can  else  tempt  you  to  thrust 
yourself  on  danger,  from  svhich,  doubtless,  you  expect  to  be  relieved  by  my  intervention? 
Methinks  a  lady  of  your  judgment  should  not  voluntarily  throw  herself  into  a  river, 
merely  that  her  friends  might  have  the  risk  and  merit  of  dragging  her  out." 

The  Countess  reiterated  her  intention  to  claim  a  fair  trial. — The  two  counsellors 
again  pressed  their  advice  that  she  should  withdraw,  though  under  the  charge  of 
absconding  from  justice,  and  remain  in  her  own  feudal  kingdom. 

The  King,  seeing  no  termination  to  the  debate,  gently  reminded  the  Countess  that 
her  Majesty  would  be  jealous  if  he  detained  her  ladyship  longer,  and  offered  her  his  hand 
to  conduct  her  back  to  the  company.  This  she  was  under  the  necessity  of  accepting, 
and  returned  accordingly  to  the  apartments  of  state,  where  an  event  occurred  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  which  must  be  transferred  to  the  next  chapter. 


©ilsaptiEr  ^t  dPiiitf =#iirtt]i. 


Here  stand  I  tight  and  trim, 

Quick  of  eye,  though  little  of  limb; 

He  who  denicth  the  word  1  have  .'Spoken, 

Betwixt  him  and  me  shall  lances  be  broken. 

Lay  op  the  Little  John 


'--"/ylTEN  Charles  had  rc-conilucted  the  Countess  of  Derby  into  the  presence- 
I.  \  I  chamber,  before  he  parted  with  her,  lie  entreated  her,  in  a  whisper,  to  be 
'  ;  ;■*;  governed  by  good  counsel,  and  to  regard  her  own  safety;  and  then  turned  easily 
.;>_-aji<.;>j5-!  j-j.(j„)  ],g,.^  jjg  jf  {(J  distribute  his  attentions  equally  among  the  other  guests. 

These  were  a  good  deal  circumseribed  at  the  instant,  by  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  five 
or  six  musicians ;  one  of  whom,  a  German,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, was  particularly  renowned  for  his  performance  on  the  violoncello,  but  had  been 
detained  in  inactivity  in  the  antechamber  by  tiie  non-arrival  of  his  instrument,  which 
had  now  at  length  made  its  appearance. 

The  domestic  who  placed  it  before  the  owner,  shrouded  as  it  was  within  its  wooden 
case,  seemed  heartily  glad  to  be  rid  of  his  load,  and  lingered  for  a  moment,  as  if  inte- 
rested in  discovering  what  sort  of  instrument  was  to  be  produced  that  could  weigh  so 
heavily.  Plis  curiosity  was  satisfied,  and  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner ;  for,  while 
the  musician  was  fumbling  with  the  key,  the  case  being  for  his  greater  convenience 
placed  upright  against  the  wall,  the  case  and  instrument  itself  at  once  flew  open,  and  out 
started  the  dwarf,  Geoffrey  Hudson, — at  sight  of  whose  unearthly  appearance,  thus 
suddenly  introduced,  the  ladies  shrieked,  and  ran  backwards  ;  the  gentlemen  started,  and 
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the  poor  German,  on  seeing  the  portentous  delivery  of  his  fiddle-case,  tumbled  on  the 
floor  in  an  agony,  supposing,  it  might  be,  that  his  instrument  was  metamorphosed  into 
the  strange  figure  which  supplied  its  place.  So  soon,  however,  as  he  recovered,  he 
glided  out  of  the  apartment,  and  was  followed  by  most  of  his  companions. 

"  Hudson  ! "  said  the  King — "  My  little  old  friend,  I  am  not  sorry  to  see  you  ;  though 
Buckingham,  who  I  suppose  is  the  purveyor  of  this  jest,  hath  served  us  up  but  a 
stale  one." 

"  Will  your  Majesty  honour  me  with  one  moment's  attention  ?"  said  Hudson. 

"  Assuredly,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  King.  "  Old  acquaintances  are  springing  up 
in  every  quarter  to-night ;  and  our  leisure  can  hardly  be  better  employed  than  iu 
listening  to  them. — It  was  an  idle  trick  of  Buckingham,"  he  added,  in  a  whisper  to 
Orraond,  "  to  send  the  poor  thing  hither,  especially  as  he  was  to-day  tried  for  the  atfair 
of  the  Plot.  At  any  rate  he  conies  not  to  ask  protection  from  us,  having  had  the  rare 
fortune  to  come  off  Plut-frec.  He  is  but  fishing,  I  suppose,  for  some  little  present  or 
pension." 

The  little  man,  precise  in  Court  etiquette,  yet  impatient  of  the  King's  delaying  to 
attend  to  him,  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  floor,  most  valorously  pawing  and  prancing,  like 
a  Scots  pony  assuming  the  airs  of  a  war-horse,  waving  meanwhile  his  little  hat  with  the 
tarnished  feather,  and  bowing  from  time  to  time,  as  if  impatient  to  be  heard. 

"  Speak  on,  then,  my  friend,"  said  Charles  ;  "  if  thou  hast  some  poetical  address 
penned  for  thee,  out  with  it,  that  thou  niayst  have  time  to  repose  these  flourishing  little 
limbs  of  thine." 

"No  poetical  speech  have  I,  most  mighty  Sovereign,"  answered  the  dwarf;  "  but,  in 
plain  and  most  loyal  prose,  I  do  accuse,  before  this  company,  the  once  noble  Duke  of 
Buckingham  of  high  treason  !" 

"Well  spoken,  and  manfully — Get  on,  man,"  said  the  King,  who  never  doubted  that 
this  was  the  introduction  to  something  burlesque  or  witty,  not  conceiving  that  the  charge 
was  made  in  solemn  earnest. 

A  great  laugh  took  place  among  such  courtiers  as  heard,  and  among  many  who  did 
not  hear,  what  was  uttered  by  the  dwarf;  the  former  entertained  by  the  extravagant 
emphasis  and  gesticulation  of  the  little  champion,  and  the  others  laughing  not  the  less 
loud  that  they  laughed  for  example's  sake,  and  upon  trust. 

"  What  matter  is  there  for  all  this  mirth?"  said  he,  very  indignantly — "  Is  it  fit  sub- 
ject for  laughing,  that  I,  Geoffrey  Hudson,  Knight,  do,  before  King  and  nobles,  impeach 
George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  of  high  treason?" 

"  No  subject  of  mirth,  certainly,"  said  Charles,  composing  his  features ;  "  but  great 
matter  of  wonder. — Come,  cease  this  mouthing,  and  prancing,  and  mummery. — If  there 
be  a  jest,  come  out  with  it,  man  ;  and  if  not,  even  get  thee  to  the  beaulTet,  and  drink  a 
cup  of  wine  to  refresh  thee  after  thy  close  lodging." 

"  I  tell  you,  my  liege,"  said  Hudson,  impatiently,  yet  in  a  whisper,  intended  only  to 
be  audible  by  the  King,  "  that  if  you  spend  over  much  time  iu  trifling,  you  will  be  con- 
vinced by  dire  experience  of  Buckingham's  treason.  I  tell  you, — I  asseverate  to  your 
Majesty, — two  hundred  armed  fanatics  will  be  here  within  the  hour,  to  surprise  the 
guards." 

"  Stand  back,  ladies,"  said  the  King,  "  or  you  may  hear  more  than  you  will  care  to 
listen  to.  My  Lord  of  Buckingham's  jests  are  not  always,  you  know,  quite  fitted  for 
female  ears ;  besides,  we  want  a  few  words  in  private  with  our  little  friend.  You,  my 
Lord  of  Ormond — you,  Arlington,"  (and  he  named  one  or  two  others,)  "  may  remain 
with  us." 

The  gay  crowd  bore  back,  and  dispersed  through  the  apartment — the  men  to  con- 
jecture what  the  end  of  this  mummery,  as  they  supposed  it,  was  likely  to  prove  ;  and 
what  jest,  as  Sedley  said,  the  bass-fiddle  had  been  brought  to  bed  of— and  the  ladies  to 
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admire  and  criticise  the  antique  dress,  and  richly  embroidered  ruff  and  hood  of  the 
Countess  of  Derby,  to  wliom  the  Queen  was  shewing  particular  attention. 

"  And  now,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  and  amongst  friends,"  said  the  King  to  the 
dwarf,  "  what  means  all  this  ?  " 

"  Treason,  my  lord  the  King  ! — Treason  to  his  Majesty  of  England  ! — When  I  was 
chambered  in  yonder  instrument,  my  lord,  the  High-Dutch  fellows  wlio  bore  me,  carried 
me  into  a  certain  chapel,  to  see,  as  they  said  to  each  other,  that  all  was  ready.  Sire, 
I  went  where  bass-fiddle  never  went  before,  even  into  a  conventicle  of  Fifth-Monarchists; 
and  when  they  brought  me  away,  the  preacher  was  concluding  his  sermon,  and  was 
within  a  '  Now  to  apply'  of  setting  off  like  the  bell-wether  at  the  head  of  his  flock,  to 
surprise  your  Majesty  in  your  royal  Court !  I  heard  him  through  the  sound-holes  of 
my  instrument,  when  the  fellow  set  me  down  for  a  moment  to  profit  by  this  precious 
doctrine." 

"  It  would  be  singular,"  said  Lord  Arlington,  "were  there  some  reality  at  the  bottom 
of  tliis  buffooner)-;  for  we  know  these  wild  men  have  been  consulting  together  to-day, 
and  five  conventicles  have  held  a  solemn  fast." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  King,  "  if  that  be  the  case,  they  arc  certainly  determined  on  some 
villainy." 

"  Might  I  advise,"  said  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  "  I  would  summon  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham to  this  presence.  His  connexions  with  the  fanatics  are  well  known,  though  he 
affects  to  conceal  them." 

"  You  would  not,  my  lord,  do  his  Grace  the  injustice  to  treat  him  as  a  criminal  on 
such  a  charge  as  this?"  said  the  King.  "  However,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's  con- 
sideration, "  Buckingham  is  accessible  to  every  sort  of  temptation,  from  the  flightiness  of 
bis  genius.  I  sliould  not  be  surprised  if  he  nourished  hopes  of  an  aspiring  kind — I  think 
we  had  some  proof  of  it  but  lately. — Hark  ye,  Chiffinch  ;  go  to  him  instantly,  and  bring 
him  here  on  any  fair  pretext  thou  canst  devise.  I  would  fain  save  him  from  what 
lawyers  call  an  overt  act.  The  Court  would  be  dull  as  a  dead  horse,  were  Buckingham 
to  miscarry." 

"AVill  not  your  Majesty  order  the  Horse  Guards  to  turn  out?"  said  young  Selby, 
who  was  present,  and  an  oflicer. 

"  No,  Selby,"  said  the  King,  "  I  like  not  horse-plav'.  But  let  them  be  prepared  ;  and 
let  the  High  Bailiff  collect  his  civil  officers,  and  command  the  Sheriffs  to  summon  their 
worshipful  attendants  from  javelin-men  to  hangmen,*  and  have  them  in  readiness,  in 
case  of  any  sudden  tumult — double  tiie  sentinels  on  the  doors  of  the  palace — and  see  no 
strangers  get  in." 

"  Or  out"  said  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  "  Wliere  are  the  foreign  fellows  who  brought 
in  the  dwarf?" 

*  It  can  liardly  be  forgotten  that  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  Charles  II. 's  reign  was  to  obtain  for  the  crown  the  power 
of  choosing  the  sheriifs  of  London,  Roger  North  gives  a  lively  account  of  his  brother,  Sir  Dudley  North,  who  agreed  to 
servo  for  the  court.  "  I  omit  the  share  he  had  in  composing  the  tumults  about  burning  the  Pope,  because  that  is  accounted 
for  in  the  Examen,  and  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper  North.  Neither  is  there  occasion  to  say  any  thing  of  the  rise  and 
discovery  of  the  Rye  Plot,  for  the  same  reason.  Nor  is  my  subject  much  concerned  with  this  latter,  farther  tlian  that  the 
conspirators  had  taken  especial  care  of  Sir  Dudley  North.  For  he  was  one  of  those  who,  if  they  had  succeeded,  was  to  have 
been  knocked  on  the  head,  and  his  skin  to  he  stutfed,  and  hung  up  in  Guildhall.  But.  all  that  apar%  he  reckoned  it  a  great 
unhappiness,  that  so  many  trials  for  high  treason,  and  executions,  f-hould  happen  in  his  year.  However,  in  these  atlairs. 
the  sheriffs  were  passive;  for  all  returns  of  panels,  and  other  despatches  of  the  law,  were  issued  and  done  by  under-ofRcers; 
which  was  a  fair  screen  for  them.  They  attended  at  the  trials  and  executions,  to  coerce  the  crowds,  and  keep  order,  which 
was  enough  for  them  to  do.  I  have  heard  Sir  Dudley  North  say,  that,  striking  with  his  cane,  he  wondered  to  see  what  blows 
his  countrymen  would  take  upon  their  bjire  heads,  and  never  look  up  at  it.  And  indeed,  nothing  can  match  the  xeal  of  the 
common  people  to  sec  executions.  The  worst  grievance  was  the  executioner  coining  to  him  for  orders,  touching  the 
abscinded  members,  and  to  know  where  to  dispose  of  them.  Once,  while  he  w.is  abroad,  a  cart,  with  some  of  them,  came 
into  the  court-yard  of  his  house,  and  frighted  hLs  lady  almost  out  of  her  wits;  and  she  could  never  be  reconciled  to  the  dog 
hangman's  saying  he  came  to  speak  with  his  master.  These  arc  inconveniences  that  attend  the  stations  of  public  magistracy, 
and  are  necessary  to  he  borne  with,  as  magistracy  itself  is  necessary.  I  have  now  no  more  to  say  of  any  incidents  during  the 
shrievalty ;  but  that,  at  the  year's  end,  he  delivered  up  his  charges  to  his  successors  in  like  manner  as  he  had  received  them 
from  his  predecessor;  and,  having  reinstated  his  family,  he  lived  well  and  easy  at  his  own  house,  as  he  did  before  these 
disturbances  put  him  out  of  order." 
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They  were  sought  for,  but  they  were  not  to  be  found.  They  had  retreated,  leaving 
their  instruments — a  circumstance  which  seemed  to  bear  hard  on  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, their  patron. 

Hasty  prepai-ations  were  made  to  provide  resistance  to  any  effort  of  despair  which  the 
supposed  conspirators  miglit  be  driven  to;  and  in  the  meanwhile,  the  King,  withdrawing 
with  Arlington,  Ormond,  and  a  few  otlier  counsellors,  into  the  cabinet  where  the 
Countess  of  Derby  had  had  her  audience,  resumed  the  examination  of  the  little  dis- 
coverer. His  declaration,  though  singular,  was  quite  coherent ;  the  strain  of  romance 
intermingled  witii  it,  being  in  ftct  a  part  of  his  character,  which  often  gained  him  the 
fate  of  being  laughed  at,  when  he  would  otherwise  have  been  i)itied,  or  even  esteemed. 

He  commenced  with  a  flourish  about  his  sufferings  for  the  Plot,  whicli  the  impatience 
of  Ormond  would  have  cut  short,  had  not  the  King  reminded  his  Grace,  that  a  top, 
when  it  is  not  flogged,  must  needs  go  down  of  itself  at  the  end  of  a  definite  time,  while 
the  application  of  the  whip  may  keep  it  up  for  hours. 

Geoffrey  Hudson  was,  therefore,  allowed  to  exhaust  himself  on  the  subject  of  his 
prison-house,  which  he  informed  the  King  was  not  without  a  beam  of  light — an  emana- 
tion of  loveliness — a  mortal  angel — quick  of  step  and  beautiful  of  eye,  who  had  more 
than  once  visited  his  confinement  with  words  of  cheering  and  comfort. 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  the  King,  "  they  fare  better  in  Newgate  than  I  was  aware  of. 
Who  would  have  thought  of  the  little  gentleman  being  solaced  with  female  society  in 
such  a  place  ?" 

"I  pray  your  Majesty,"  said  the  dwarf,  after  the  manner  of  a  solemn  protest,  "to 
understand  nothing  amiss.  My  devotion  to  this  fair  creature  is  rather  like  what  we  poor 
Catholics  pay  to  the  blessed  saints,  than  mixed  with  any  grosser  quality.  Indeed,  she 
seems  rather  a  sylphid  of  the  Eosicrucian  system,  than  aught  more  carnal ;  being 
slighter,  lighter,  and  less  than  the  females  of  common  life,  who  have  something  of  that 
coarseness  of  make  which  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  sinful  and  gigantic  race  of  the 
antediluvians." 

"  "Well,  say  on,  man,"  quoth  Charles.  "  Didst  tliou  not  discover  this  sylph  to  be  a 
mere  mortal  wench  after  all  ?  " 

"  Who  ? — I,  my  liege  ? — Oh,  fie  !" 

"  Nay,  little  gentleman,  do  not  be  so  particularly  scandalized,"  said  the  King  ;  "  I  pro- 
mise you  I  suspect  you  of  no  audacity  of  gallantry." 

"  Time  wears  fast,"  said  tlie  Duke  of  Ormond,  impatiently,  and  looking  at  his  watch. 
"  Chiffinch  hath  been  gone  ten  minutes,  and  ten  minutes  will  bring  him  back." 

"  True,"  said  Chai-les,  gravely.  "  Come  to  the  point,  Hudson;  and  tell  us  what  this 
female  has  to  do  with  jour  coming  hither  in  this  extraordinary  manner." 

"  Ever}'  thing,  my  lord,"  said  little  Hudson.  "  I  saw  her  twice  during  my  confine- 
ment in  Newgate,  and,  in  my  thought,  she  is  the  very  angel  who  guards  my  life  and 
welfare  ;  for,  after  my  acquittal,  as  I  walked  towards  the  city  with  two  fall  gentlemen, 
who  had  been  in  trouble  along  with  me,  and  just  while  we  stood  to  our  defence  against 
a  rascally  mob,  and  just  as  I  had  taken  possession  of  an  elevated  situation,  to  have  some 
vantage  against  the  great  odds  of  numbers,  I  heard  a  heavenly  voice  sound,  as  it  were, 
from  a  window  behind  me,  counselling  me  to  take  refuge  in  a  certain  house  ;  to  which 
measure  I  readily  persuaded  my  gallant  friends  the  Peverils,  who  have  alwaj's  shewn 
themselves  willing  to  be  counselled  by  me." 

"  Shewing  therein  their  wisdom  at  once  and  modesty,"  said  the  King.  "  But  what 
chanced  next  ?     Be  brief — be  like  thyself,  man." 

"  For  a  time,  sire,"  said  the  dwarf,  "  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  not  the  principal  object  of 
attention.  First,  the  younger  Peveril  was  withdrawn  from  us  by  a  gentleman  of  venerable 
appearance,  though  something  smacking  of  a  Puritan,  having  boots  of  neat's  leather,  and 
wearing  his  weapon  without  a  sword-knot.     When  Master  Julian  returned,  he  informed 
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US,  for  the  first  time,  that  we  were  in  the  power  of  a  body  of  armed  fanatics,  who  were, 
as  the  poet  says,  prompt  for  direful  act.  And  your  Majesty  will  remark,  that  botli 
father  and  son  were  in  some  measure  desperate,  and  disregardi'ul  from  that  moment  of 
the  assurances  wliich  I  gave  them,  that  the  star  which  I  was  bound  to  worship,  would, 
in  her  own  time,  shine  forth  in  signal  of  our  safety.  May  it  i)lease  j'our  Majesty,  in 
answer  to  my  hilarious  exhortations  to  confidence,  the  father  did  but  say  tii.t/i,  and  the 
son  pslian;  which  shewed  how  men's  prudence  and  manners  are  disturbed  by  atiliction. 
Nevertheless,  these  two  gentlemen,  the  Peverils,  forming  a  strong  opinion  of  the  neces- 
sity there  was  to  break  forth,  were  it  only  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  these  dangerous 
passages  to  your  Slajesty,  commenced  an  assault  on  the  door  of  the  apartment,  I  also 
assisting  with  the  strength  which  Heaven  hath  given,  and  some  threescore  years  have 
left  me.  We  could  not,  as  it  unhapjjily  proved,  manage  our  attempt  so  silentl}',  but  that 
our  guards  overheard  us,  and,  enteiiug  in  numbers,  separated  us  from  each  other,  and 
compelled  my  companions,  at  point  of  pike  and  poniard,  to  go  to  some  otlier  and  more 
distant  apartment,  tiuis  separating  our  fair  society.  I  was  again  enclosed  in  the  now 
solitary  chamber,  and  I  will  own  that  I  felt  a  certain  depression  of  soul.  But  wlien  bale 
is  at  highest,  as  the  poet  singeth,  boot  is  at  nighest,  for  a  door  of  hope  was  suddenly 
opened " 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  my  liege,"  said  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  "  let  this  poor  creature's 
story  be  translated  into  the  language  of  common  sense  by  some  of  the  scribblers  of 
romances  about  Court,  and  we  may  be  able  to  make  meaning  of  it." 

GeoflTrey  Hudson  looked  with  a  frowning  countenance  of  reproof  upon  the  impatient 
old  Irish  nobleman,  and  said,  with  a  very  dignified  air,  "  That  one  Duke  upon  a  poor 
gentleman's  hand  was  enough  at  a  time,  and  that,  but  for  liis  present  engagement  and 
dependency  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  he  would  have  endured  no  such  terms  from 
the  Duke  of  Ormond." 

"  Abate  your  valour,  and  diminish  your  eholer,  at  our  request,  most  puissant  Sir 
Geoffrey  Hudson,"  said  the  King  ;  "  and  forgive  the  Duke  of  Ormond  for  my  sake  ;  but 
at  all  events  go  on  with  your  story." 

Geoffrey  Hudson  laid  his  hand  on  his  bosom,  and  bowed  in  proud  and  dignified  sub- 
mission to  his  Sovereign;  then  waved  his  forgiveness  gracefully  to  Ormond,  accompanied 
with  a  horrible  griu,  which  he  designed  for  a  smile  of  gracious  forgiveness  and  concilia- 
tion. "  Under  the  Duke's  favour,  then,"  he  proceeded,  "  when  I  said  a  door  of  hope 
was  opened  to  me,  I  meant  a  door  behind  the  tapestry,  from  whence  issued  that  fair 
vision — yet  not  so  fair  as  lustrously  dark,  like  the  beauty  of  a  continental  night,  where 
the  cloudless  azure  sky  shrouds  us  in  a  veil  more  lovely  than  tliat  of  day  ! — but  I  note 
your  Majesty's  impatience ; — enough.  I  followed  my  beautiful  guide  into  an  apartment, 
where  there  lay,  strangely  intermingled,  warlike  arms  and  musical  instruments.  Amongst 
these  I  saw  my  own  late  place  of  temporary  obscurity — a  violoncello.  To  my  astonish- 
ment, she  turned  around  the  instrument,  and  opening  it  beliind  by  pressm-e  of  a  spring, 
shewed  that  it  was  filled  with  pistols,  daggers,  and  ammunition  made  up  in  bandoleers. 
'  These,'  she  said,  '  are  this  night  destined  to  surprise  the  Court  of  the  unwary  Charles ' 
— your  Majesty  must  pardon  my  using  her  own  words;  'but  if  thou  darest  go  in  their 
stead,  thou  mayst  be  the  saviour  of  king  and  kingdoms  ;  if  thou  art  afraid,  keep  secret, 
I  will  myself  try  the  adventure.'  Now  may  Heaven  forbid,  that  Geoffrey  Hudson  were 
craven  enough,  said  I,  to  let  thee  run  such  a  risk  !  You  know  not — you  cannot  know, 
what  belongs  to  such  ambuscades  and  concealments — I  am  accustomed  to  them — have 
lurked  in  the  pocket  of  a  giant,  and  have  formed  the  contents  of  a  pasty.  '  Get  in  then,' 
she  said,  '  and  lose  no  time.'  Nevertheless,  while  I  prepared  to  obey,  I  will  not  deny 
that  some  cold  apprehensions  came  over  my  hot  valour,  and  I  confessed  to  her,  if  it 
might  be  so,  I  would  rather  find  my  way  to  tiic  palace  on  my  own  feet.  But  she  would 
not  listen  to  me,  saying  hastily,  '  I  would  be  intercepted,  or  refused  admittance,  and  tliat 
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I  must  embrace  tlio  means  she  oftered  me  of  introduction  into  the  presence,  and  when 
there,  tell  the  King  to  be  on  his  guard — little  more  is  necessary;  for  once  the  scheme  is 
known,  it  becomes  desperate.'  Rashly  and  boldly,  I  bid  adieu  to  tlie  daylight  which  was 
then  fading  away.  She  withdrew  the  contents  of  the  instrument  destined  for  my  con- 
cealment, and  having  put  them  behind  the  cliimnoy-board,  introduced  me  in  their  room. 
As  she  clasped  me  in,  I  implored  her  to  warn  the  men  wlio  were  to  be  intrusted  with  me, 
to  take  heed  and  keep  the  neck  of  the  violoncello  uppermost ;  but  ere  1  had  completed 
my  request,  I  found  I  was  left  alone,  and  in  darkness.  Presently,  two  or  three  fellows 
entered,  whom,  by  their  language,  which  I  in  some  sort  understood,  I  perceived  to  be 
Germans,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  I  heard  them  receive 
from  the  leader  a  charge  how  they  were  to  deport  themselves,  when  they  should  assume 
the  concealed  arms — and — for  I  will  do  the  Duke  no  wrong — I  understood  their  orders 
were  precise,  not  only  to  spare  the  person  of  the  King,  but  also  those  of  the  courtiers, 
and  to  protect  all  who  might  be  in  the  presence  against  an  irruption  of  the  fanatics.  In 
other  respects,  they  had  charge  to  disarm  the  Gentlemen-pensioners  in  the  guard-room, 
and,  in  fine,  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  Court." 

The  King  looked  disconcerted  and  thoughtful  at  this  communication,  and  bade  Lord 
Arlington  see  that  Selby  quietly  made  search  into  the  contents  of  the  other  cases  which 
had  been  brought  as  containing  musical  instruments.  He  then  signed  to  the  dwarf  to 
proceed  in  his  story,  asking  him  again  and  again,  and  very  solemnly,  whether  he  was 
sure  that  he  heai'd  the  Duke's  name  mentioned,  as  commanding  or  approving  this  action. 

The  dwarf  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"  This,"  said  the  King,  "  is  carrying  the  frolic  somewhat  far." 

The  dwarf  proceeded  to  state,  that  he  was  carried  after  his  metamorphosis  into  the 
chapel,  where  he  heard  the  preacher  seemingly  about  the  close  of  his  harangue,  the  tenor 
of  which  he  also  mentioned.  Words,  he  said,  could  not  express  the  agony  which  he  felt 
when  he  found  that  his  bearer,  in  placing  the  instrument  in  a  corner,  was  about  to  invert 
its  position,  in  which  case,  he  said,  human  frailty  might  have  proved  too  great  for  love, 
for  loyalty,  for  true  obedience,  nay,  for  the  fear  of  deatl^,  which  was  like  to  ensue  on 
discovery  ;  and  he  concluded,  that  he  greatly  doubted  he  could  not  have  stood  on  his 
head  for  many  minutes  without  screaming  aloud. 

"  I  could  not  have  blamed  you,"  said  the  King  ;  "  placed  in  such  a  posture  in  the 
royal  oak,  I  must  needs  have  roared  myself. — Is  this  all  you  have  to  tell  us  of  this 
strange  conspiracy?"  Sir  Geoffrey  Hudson  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  King 
presently  subjoined — "  Go,  my  little  friend,  your  services  shall  not  be  forgotten.  Since 
thou  hast  crept  into  the  bowels  of  a  fiddle  for  our  service,  we  are  bound,  in  duty  and 
conscience,  to  find  you  a  more  roomy  dwelling  in  future." 

"  It  was  a  violoncello,  if  your  Majesty  is  pleased  to  remember,"  said  the  little  jealous 
man,  "  not  a  common  fiddle ;  though,  for  your  Majesty's  ser\  ice,  I  would  have  crept 
even  into  a  kit." 

"  Whatever  of  that  nature  could  have  been  performed  by  any  subject  of  ours,  thou 
wouldst  have  enacted  in  our  behalf — of  that  we  hold  ourselves  certain.  Withdraw  for  a 
little  ;  and  hark  ye,  for  the  present,  beware  what  you  say  about  this  matter.  Let  your 
appearance  be  considered — do  you  mark  me — as  a  frolic  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ; 
and  not  a  word  of  conspiracy." 

"Were  it  not  better  to  put  him  under  some  restraint,  sire?"  said  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  when  Hudson  had  left  the  room. 

"  It  is  unnecessary,"  said  the  King.  "I  remember  the  little  w-retch  of  old.  Fortune, 
to  make  him  the  model  of  absurdity,  has  closed  a  most  lofty  soul  within  that  little 
miserable  carcass.  For  wielding  his  sword  and  keeping  his  word,  he  is  a  perfect  Don 
Quixote  in  decimo-octavo.  He  shall  be  taken  care  of. — But,  oddsfish,  my  lords,  is  not 
this  freak  of  Buckingham  too  villainous  and  ungrateful?" 
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"  He  had  not  had  thf  means  of  being  so,  had  your  Majestv,"  said  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  "  been  less  lenient  on  other  occasions." 

"My  lord,  my  lord,"  said  Charles,  hastily — "your  lordship  is  Buckingham's  known 
enemy — we  will  take  other  and  more  impartial  counsel — Arlington,  what  think  you  of 
all  this?" 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty."  said  Arlington,  "  I  think  the  thing  is  absolutely 
impossible,  unless  the  Duke  has  had  some  quarrel  with  your  Majesty,  of  which  we  know 
notliing.     His  Grace  is  very  flighty,  doubtless,  but  this  seems  actual  insanity." 

"Why,  faith,"  said  the  King,  "some  words  passed  betwixt  us  this  morning — his 
Duchess  it  seems  is  dead — and  to  lose  no  time,  his  Grace  had  cast  his  eyes  about  for 
means  of  repairing  the  loss,  and  had  the  assurance  to  ask  our  consent  to  woo  my  niece 
Lady  Anne." 

"  Which  your  Majesty  of  course  rejected  ?"  said  the  statesman. 

"  And  not  without  rebuking  his  assurance,"  added  the  King. 

"  In  jirivate,  sire,  or  before  any  witnesses  ?"  said  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 

"Before  no  one,"  said  the  King, — "  excepting,  indeed,  little  Cliiffinoh ;  and  he,  you 
know,  is  no  one." 

"  Sinn  Hire  laehi\i/m(P,"  said  Ormond.  "  I  know  his  Grace  well.  Wiiile  the  rebuke 
of  his  aspiring  petulance  was  a  matter  betwixt  your  JIajesty  and  him,  he  might  have  let 
it  pass  by;  but  a  check  before  a  fellow  from  whom  it  was  likely  enough  to  travel  through 
the  Court,  was  a  matter  to  be  revenged." 

Here  Selby  came  hastily  from  the  other  room,  to  say,  that  his  Grace  of  Buckingham 
had  just  entered  the  presence  chamber. 

The  King  rose.  "  Let  a  boat  be  in  readiness,  with  a  party  of  the  yeomen,"  said  he. 
"  It  may  be  necessary  to  attach  him  of  treason,  and  send  him  to  the  Tower." 

"  Should  not  a  secretary  of  State's  warrant  be  prepared  ?"  said  Ormond. 

"  No,  my  Lord  Duke,"  said  the  King,  sharply.  "  I  still  hope  that  the  necessity  may 
be  avoided." 
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S^^tjijg-  EFOKE  giving  tlic  reader  an  at-fount  of  llie  meeting  betwixt  Bncliingliam  ain-l 
Ji^sSj^VsV  liis  injui'ed  Sovereign,  we  may  mention  a  trifling  circumstance  or  two  which 
v^^wS-l  *°°'^  place  betwixt  his  Grace  and  Chitlinch,  in  the  short  drive  betwixt  York- 
^^^J^m  Place  and  Whitehall. 

In  the  outset,  the  Duke  endeavoured  to  leai-n  irom  tlie  courtier  the  special  cause  of 
his  being  summoned  so  hastily  to  the  Court.  C'hiilinch  answered,  cautiously,  that  he 
believed  there  were  some  gambols  going  forward,  at  which  the  King  desired  the  Duke's 
presence. 

This  did  not  quite  satisfy  Buckingham,  for,  conscious  of  his  own  rash  purpose,  he 
could  not  but  appiehend  discovery.  After  a  moment's  silence,  "  Chiffinch,"  lie  said, 
abruptly,  "  did  you  mention  to  any  one  what  the  King  said  to  uie  this  morning  touching 
the  Lady  Anne  ?  " 

"  My  Lord  Duke,"  said  Chiffinch,  hesitating,  "  surely  my  duty  to  the  King — m}' 
respect  to  your  Grace " 

"  You  mentioned  it  to  no  one,  then  ?"  said  the  Duke,  sternly. 

"  To  no  one,"  I'cplied  Chiffinch,  faintly,  i'or  he  was  intimidated  by  the  Duke's 
increasing  severity  of  manner. 

"  Ye  lie,  like  a  scoundrel ! "  said  the  Duke — "  You  told  Christian  !" 

"  Your  Grace,"  said  Chiffinch — "  your  Grace — your  Grace  ought  to  remember  that 
I  told  you  Christian's  secret ;  that  the  Countess  of  Derby  was  come  up." 
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"  And  you  think  the  one  point  of  treachery  may  balance  for  the  other  ?  But  no. 
I  must  have  a  better  atonement.  Be  assured  I  will  blow  your  brains  out,  ere  you  leave 
this  carriage,  unless  you  tell  me  the  truth  of  this  message  from  Court." 

As  ChiflTinch  hesitated  what  reply  to  make,  a  man,  who,  by  the  blaze  of  the  torches, 
then  always  borne,  as  well  by  the  lackeys  who  hung  behind  the  carriage,  as  by  the 
footmen  who  ran  by  the  side,  might  easily  see  who  sat  in  the  coach,  approached,  and 
sung  in  a  deep  manly  voice,  the  burden  of  an  old  French  song  on  the  battle  of  Marignan, 
in  which  is  imitated  the  German  French  of  the  defeated  Swiss. 

"  Tout  est  rcrtorr- 
La  tintelortt 
Tout  est  tertore 

Bei  Goi." 

"  I  am  betrayed,"  said  the  Duke,  who  instantly  conceived  that  this  chorus,  expressing 
"  all  is  lost,"  was  sung  by  one  of  his  faithful  agents,  as  a  hint  to  him  that  their  machina- 
tions were  discovered. 

lie  attempted  to  throw  himself  from  the  carriage,  but  ChifTinch  held  him  with  a  firm, 
though  respectful  grasp.  "  Do  not  destroy  yourself,  my  lord,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of 
deep  humility — "  there  are  soldiers  and  ollicers  of  the  peace  around  the  carriage,  to 
enforce  your  Grace's  coming  to  Whitehall,  and  to  prevent  your  escape.  To  attempt  it 
would  be  to  confess  guilt;  and  I  advise  you  strongly  against  that — the  King  is  your 
friend — beyour  own." 

The  Duke,  after  a  moment's  consideration,  said  sullenly,  "  1  believe  you  are  right. 
Why  should  I  fly,  when  I  am  guilty  of  nothing  but  sending  some  fireworks  to  entertain 
the  Court,  instead  of  a  concert  of  music?" 

"  And  the  dwarf,  who  came  so  unexpectedly  out  of  the  bass-viol " 

"  Was  a  masking  device  of  my  own,  Chiffinch,"  said  the  Duke,  though  the  circum- 
stance was  then  first  known  to  hiiii.  "  Chiffinch,  you  will  bind  me  for  ever,  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  have  a  minute's  conversation  with  Christian." 

"  With  Christian,  my  lord  ? — Where  could  you  find  him  ? — You  are  aware  we  must 
go  straight  on  to  the  Court." 

"  True,"  said  the  Duke,  "  but  I  think  I  cannot  miss  finding  him  ;  and  you.  Master 
Chiflinch,  are  no  officer,  and  have  no  warrant  either  to  detain  me  prisoner,  or  prevent 
my  speaking  to  whom  I  please." 

Chiffinch  replied,  "  My  Lord  Duke,  your  genius  is  so  great,  and  your  escapes  so 
numerous,  that  it  will  be  from  no  wish  of  my  own  if  I  am  forced  to  hurt  a  man  so 
skilful  and  so  popular." 

"  Nay,  then,  there  is  life  in  it  yet,"  said  the  Duke,  and  whistled ;  when,  from  beside 
the  little  cutler's  booth,  with  which  the  reader  is  acquainted,  appeared,  suddenly,  Master 
Christian,  and  was  in  a  moment  at  the  side  of  the  coach.  "  Gans  ut  verloren,"  said 
the  Duke. 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Christian  ;  "  and  all  our  godly  friends  are  dispersed  upon  the  news. 
Lucky  the  Colonel  and  these  German  rascals  gave  a  hint.  All  is  safe — You  go  to 
Court — Hark  ye,  I  will  follow." 

"  You,  Christian  ?  that  would  be  more  friendly  than  wise." 

"  Wliy,  what  is  there  against  me?"  said  Christian.  "  I  am  innocent  as  the  child 
unborn — so  is  your  Grace.  There  is  but  one  creature  who  can  bear  witness  to  our 
guilt ;  but  I  trust  to  bring  her  on  the  stage  in  our  favour — besides,  if  I  went  not, 
I  should  presently  be  sent  for." 

"  The  familiar  of  whom  I  have  heard  you  speak,  I  warrant  ?" 

"  Hark  in  your  ear  again." 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  Duke,  "  and  will  delay  Master  Chiffinch,— for  he,  you  must 
know,   is  my  conductor,— no  longer. — AVcll,  Chiffinch,   let  them  drive  on. —  Vogue  ht 
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Galh-e!"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  carriage  went  onward;  "  I  liave  sailed  through  worse 
perils  than  this  yet." 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  judge,"  said  ChifRnch ;  "your  Grace  is  a  bold  commander;  and 

Christian  hath  the  cunning  of  the  devil  for  a  pilot ;  but Howevei',  I  remain  your 

Grace's  poor  friend,  and  will  heartily  rejoice  in  your  extrication." 

"  Give  me  a  proof  of  your  friendship,"  said  the  Duke.  "  Tell  me  what  you  know  of 
Christian's  familiar,  as  he  calls  her." 

"  I  believe  it  to  be  the  same  dancing  wench  who  came  with  Empson  to  my  house  on 
the  morning  that  Mistress  Alice  made  her  escape  from  us.  But  you  have  seen  her,  my 
lord?" 

"  I  ?"  said  the  Duke  ;  "  when  did  I  see  her  ?" 

"  She  was  employed  by  Christian,  I  believe,  to  set  his  niece  at  liberty,  when  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  gratify  his  fanatical  brother-in-law,  by  restoring  his  child ;  besides 
being  prompted  by  a  private  desire,  as  I  think,  of  bantering  your  Grace." 

"  Umph  !  I  suspected  so  much.  I  will  repay  it,"  said  the  Duke.  "  But  first  to  get 
out  of  this  dilemma. — That  little  Numidian  witch,  then,  was  his  familiar  ;  and  she  joined 
in  the  plot  to  tantalize  me  ? — But  here  we  reach  Whitehall. — Now,  Cbiffinch,  be  no 
worse  than  thy  word,  and — now,  Buckingham,  be  thyself!" 

But  ere  we  follow  Buckingham  into  the  presence,  where  he  had  so  difficult  a  part  to 
sustain,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  follow  Christian  after  his  brief  conversation  with  him. 
On  re-entering  the  house,  which  he  did  by  a  circuitous  passage,  leading  from  a  distant 
alley,  and  through  several  courts,  Cliristian  hastened  to  a  low  matted  apartment,  in  which 
Bridgenorth  sat  alone,  reading  the  Bible  by  the  light  of  a  small  brazeu  lamp,  with  the 
utmost  serenity  of  countenance. 

"  Have  you  dismissed  the  Peverils?"  said  Christian,  hastily. 

"  I  have,"  said  the  IMajor. 

"  And  upon  what  pledge — that  they  will  not  carry  information  against  you  to  White- 
haU?" 

"  They  gave  me  their  promise  voluntarily,  when  I  shewed  them  our  armed  friends 
were  dismissed.     To-morrow,  I  believe,  it  is  their  purpose  to  lodge  informations." 

"  And  why  not  to-night,  I  pray  you  ?  "  said  Christian. 

"  Because  they  allow  us  that  time  for  escape." 

"Why,  then,  do  you  not  avail  yourself  of  it?  Wherefore  are  you  here?"  said 
Christian. 

"  Nay,  rather,  why  do  f/ott  not  fly?"  said  Bridgenorth.  "  Of  a  surety,  you  are  as 
deeply  engaged  as  I." 

"  Brother  Bridgenorth,  I  am  the  fox,  who  knows  a  hundred  modes  of  deceiving  the 
hounds ;  you  are  the  deer,  whose  sole  resource  is  in  hasty  flight.  Therefore  lose  no 
time — begone  to  the  country — or  rather,  Zedekiah  Fish's  vessel,  the  Good  Hope,  lies  in 
the  river,  bound  for  Massachusetts — take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  begone — she 
can  fall  down  to  Gravesend  with  the  tide." 

"  And  leave  to  thee,  brother  Christian,"  said  Bridgenorth,  "  the  charge  of  my  fortune 
and  my  daughter  ?  No,  brother  ;  my  opinion  of  your  good  faith  must  be  re-established 
ere  I  again  trust  thee." 

"  Go  thy  ways,  then,  for  a  suspicious  fool,"  said  Christian,  suppressing  his  strong 
desire  to  use  language  more  offensive ;  "  or  rather  stay  where  thou  art,  and  take  thy 
chance  of  the  gallows  ! " 

"  It  is  appointed  to  all  men  to  die  once,"  said  Bridgenorth ;  "  my  life  hath  been  a 
living  death.  My  fairest  boughs  have  been  stripped  by  the  axe  of  the  forester — that 
which  survives  must,  if  it  shall  blossom,  be  grafted  elsewhere,  and  at  a  distance  from  my 
aged  trunk.  The  sooner,  then,  the  root  feels  the  axe,  the  stroke  is  more  welcome. 
I  had  been  pleased,  indeed,  had  I  been  called  to  bringing  yonder  licentious  Court  to  a 
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purer  character,  and  relieving  the  yoke  of  the  suffering  people  of  God.  That  youth  too 
— son  to  that  precious  woman,  to  whom  I  owe  the  last  tie  that  feebly  links  my  wearied 
spirit  to  humanity — could  I  have  travailed  witii  him  in  the  good  cause  I — But  that,  witli 
all  my  other  hopes,  is  broken  for  ever ;  and  since  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  an  instrument 
in  so  great  a  work,  I  have  little  desire  to  abide  longer  in  this  vale  of  sorrow." 

"  Farewell,  then,  desponding  fool!"  said  Cliristian,  unable,  with  all  his  ciJmness,  any 
longer  to  sui)press  his  contempt  for  the  resigned  and  hopeless  predestinarian.  "  That 
fate  should  liave  clogged  me  with  such  confederates  I "  he  muttered,  as  he  left  the  apart- 
ment— "  this  bigoted  fool  is  now  nearly  irreclaimable^ I  must  to  Zarah  ;  for  she,  or  no 
one,  must  carry  us  through  these  straits.  If  I  can  but  soothe  her  sullen  temper,  and 
excite  her  vanity  to  action, — betwbct  her  address,  the  King's  partiality  for  the  Duke, 
Buckingham's  matchless  effrontery,  and  my  own  hand  upon  the  helm,  we  may  yet 
weather  the  tempest  that  darkens  around  us.     But  what  we  do  must  be  hastily  done." 

In  another  apartment  he  found  the  person  he  sought — the  same  who  visited  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham's  harem,  and,  having  relieved  Alice  Bridgenorth  from  her  conSnemeiit 
there,  had  occupied  her  place  as  has  been  already  narrated,  or  rather  intimated.  She 
was  now  much  more  plainly  attired  tlian  when  she  had  tant;dized  the  Duke  with  her 
presence;  but  her  dress  had  still  something  of  the  Oriental  character,  which  corre- 
sponded with  the  dark  complexion  and  quick  eye  of  the  wearer.  She  had  the  kerchief  at 
her  eyes  as  Christian  entered  the  apartment,  but  suddenly  withdrew  it,  and,  flashing  on 
him  a  glance  of  scorn  and  indignation,  asked  him  what  he  meant  by  intruding  where  his 
company  was  alike  unsought  for  and  undesired. 

"  A  proper  question,"  said  Christian,  "  from  a  slave  to  her  master  !" 

"  Rather  say,  a  proper  question,  and  of  all  questions  the  most  proper,  from  a  mistress 
to  her  slave  !  Know  you  not,  that  from  the  hour  in  which  you  discovered  your  ineffable 
baseness,  you  have  made  me  mistress  of  your  lot  ?  AV'hile  you  seemed  but  a  demon  of 
vengeance,  you  commauded  terror,  and  to  good  purpose  ;  but  such  a  foul  fiend  as  thou 
hast  of  late  shewn  thyself — such  a  very  worthless,  base  trickster  of  the  devil  — such  a 
sordid  grovelling  imp  of  perdition,  can  gain  nothing  but  scorn  from  a  soul  like  mine." 

"  Gidlantly  mouthed,"  said  Christian,  "  and  with  good  emphasis." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Zaraii,  "  I  can  speak — sometimes — I  can  also  be  mute ;  and  that 
no  one  knows  better  than  thou." 

"  Thou  art  a  spoiled  child,  Zarah,  and  dost  but  abuse  the  indulgence  I  entertain  for 
your  freakisli  humour,"  replied  Christian  ;  "  thy  wits  have  been  disturbed  since  ever 
you  landed  iu  England,  and  all  ior  the  sake  of  one  who  cares  for  thee  no  more  than  for 
the  most  worthless  object  who  walks  the  streets,  amongst  whom  he  left  you  to  engage  iu 
a  brawl  for  one  he  loved  better." 

"  It  is  no  matter,  said  Zarah,  obviously  repressing  very  bitter  emotion  ;  "  it  signifies 
not  that  he  loves  another  better ;  there  is  none — no,  none — that  ever  did,  or  can,  love 
him  so  well." 

"  I  pity  you,  Zarah  I"  said  Christian,  with  some  scorn. 

"  I  deserve  your  pity,"  she  replied,  "  were  your  pity  worth  my  accepting.  AVliom 
have  I  to  thank  for  my  wretchedness  but  you  ? — You  bred  me  up  in  thirst  of  vengeance, 
ere  I  knew  tiiat  good  and  evil  were  any  thing  better  tlian  names  ; — to  gain  your  applause, 
and  to  gratify  the  vanity  you  had  excited,  I  have  for  years  undergone  a  penance,  from 
which  a  thousand  would  have  shrunk." 

"  A  thousand,  Zarah  !"  answered  Christian  ;  "ay,  a  hundred  thousand,  and  a  million 
to  boot;  the  creature  is  not  on  earth,  being  mere  mortal  woman,  that  would  have  under- 
gone the  thirtieth  part  of  thy  self-denial." 

"  I  believe  it,"  said  Zarah,  drawing  up  her  slight  but  elegant  figure  ;  "  I  believe  it — 
I  have  gone  througli  a  trial  that  few  indeed  could  have  sustained.  I  have  renounced 
the  dear  intercourse  of  my  kind  ;  compelled  my  tongue  only  to  utter,  like  that  of  a  spy. 
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the  knowledge  which  my  ear  had  only  collected  as  a  base  eavesdropper.  This  I  have 
done  for  years — for  years — and  all  for  the  sake  of  your  private  applause — and  the  hope 
of  vengeance  on  a  woman,  who,  if  she  did  ill  in  murdering  my  father,  has  been  bitterly 
repaid  by  nourishing  a  serpent  in  her  bosom,  that  had  the  tootli,  but  not  the  deafened 
ear,  of  the  adder." 

"Well  —  well  —  well,"  reiterated  Christian;  "and  had  you  not  your  reward  in  my 
approbation  —  in  the  consciousness  of  your  own  miequalled  dexterity — by  which,  superior 
to  any  thing  of  thy  sex  that  liistoiy  has  ever  known,  3'ou  endured  what  woman  never 
before  endured,  insolence  without  notice,  admiration  without  answer,  and  sarcasm  without 
reply?" 

"Not  without  reply!"  said  Zarali,  fiercely.  "Gave  not  Nature  to  my  feelings  a 
couise  of  expression  more  impressive  than  words?  and  did  not  those  tremble  at  my 
shrieks,  who  would  have  little  minded  my  entreaties  or  my  complaints?  And  my  proud 
lad}',  who  sauced  her  charities  with  the  taunts  she  thought  I  heard  not — she  was  justly 
paid  by  the  passing  of  her  dearest  and  most  secret  concerns  into  the  hands  of  her  mortal 
enemy  ;  and  the  vain  Earl — yet  he  was  a  thing  as  insignificant  as  the  plume  that  nodded 
in  his  cap  ; — and  the  maidens  and  ladies  who  taunted  me — I  had,  or  can  easily  have,  my 
revenge  upon  them.  But  there  is  one,"  she  added,  looking  upward,  "  who  never  taunted 
me ;  one  whose  generous  feelings  could  treat  the  poor  dumb  girl  even  as  his  sister ;  who 
never  spoke  word  of  her  but  it  was  to  excuse  or  defend — and  you  tell  me  I  must  not 
love  him,  and  that  it  is  madness  to  love  him  ! — I  wiU  be  mad  then,  for  I  will  love  him  till 
the  latest  breath  of  my  life  ! " 

"  Think  but  an  instant,  silly  girl  — silly  but  in  one  respect,  since  in  all  others  thou 
mayest  brave  the  world  of  women.  Think  what  I  ha\e  proposed  to  thee,  for  the  loss  of 
this  hopeless  aflection,  a  career  so  brilliant ! — Think  only  that  it  rests  with  thyself  to 
be  the  wife— the  wedded  wife — of  the  princely  Buckingham  !  With  my  talents — with 
thy  wit  and  beauty — with  his  passionate  love  of  these  attributes  — a  short  space  might 
rank  you  among  England's  princesses. — Be  but  guided  by  me — he  is  now  at  deadly  pass 
— needs  every  assistance  to  retrieve  his  fortunes — above  all,  that  which  we  alone  can 
render  him.  Put  yourself  under  my  conduct,  and  not  fate  itself  shall  prevent  your 
wearing  a  Duchess's  coronet." 

"  A  coronet  of  thistle-down,  entwined  with  thistle-leaves,"  said  Zarah. — "  I  know  not 
a  slighter  thing  than  j'our  Buckingham  I  I  saw  him  at  your  recjuest — saw  him  when,  as 
a  man,  he  should  have  shewn  himself  generous  and  noble — I  stood  the  proof  at  your 
desire,  for  I  laugh  at  those  dangers  from  which  the  poor  blushing  wallers  of  my  sex 
shrink  and  withdraw  themselves.  What  did  I  find  him  ? — a  poor  wavering  voluptuary 
— his  nearest  attempt  to  passion  like  the  fire  on  a  wretched  stubble-field,  that  may  singe, 
indeed,  or  smoke,  but  can  neither  warm  nor  devour.  Christian  !  were  his  coronet  at 
my  feet  this  moment,  I  would  sooner  take  up  a  crown  of  gilded  gingerbread,  than  extend 
my  hand  to  raise  it." 

"  You  are  mad,  Zarah— with  all  your  taste  and  talent,  you  are  utterly  mad  !  But 
let  Buckingham  pass — Do  you  owe  me  nothing  on  this  emergency? — Nothing  to  one 
who  rescued  you  from  the  cruelty  of  your  owner,  the  posture-master,  to  place  you  in 
ease  and  affluence?" 

"  Chi-istian,"  she  replied,  "I  owe  you  much.  Had  I  not  felt  I  did  so,  I  would, 
as  I  have  been  often  tempted  to  do,  have  denounced  thee  to  the  fierce  Countess,  who 
would  have  gibbeted  you  on  her  feudal  walls  of  Castle-Rushin,  and  bid  your  family  seek 
redress  from  the  eagles,  that  would  long  since  have  thatched  their  nest  with  your  hair, 
and  fed  their  young  ospreys  with  your  flesh." 

"  I  am  truly  glad  you  have  had  so  much  forbearance  for  me,"  answered  Christian. 

"  I  have  it,  in  truth,  and  in  sincerity,"  replied  Zarah—"  Not  for  your  benefits  to  me 
— such  as  they  were,  they  were  every  one  interested,  and  conferred  from  the  most  selfish 
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considerations.  I  have  overpaid  them  a  thousand  times  by  the  devotion  to  your  will, 
which  I  liave  displayed  at  tiie  greatest  personal  risk.  But  till  of  late,  I  respected  your 
powers  of  mind — your  inimitable  command  of  passion — the  force  of  intellect  which  I  have 
ever  seen  you  exercise  over  all  others,  from  the  bigot  Bridgenorth  to  the  debauched 
Buckingham — in  that,  indeed,  I  have  recognized  my  master." 

"  And  those  powers,"  said  Christian,  "  are  unlimited  as  ever  ;  and  with  thy  assistance, 
thou  slialt  see  the  strongest  meshes  that  the  laws  of  civil  society  ever  wove  to  limit  the 
natural  dignity  of  man,  broke  asunder  like  a  spider's  web." 

She  paused,  and  answered,  "  Wliile  a  noble  motive  fired  thee — ay,  a  noble  motive, 
though  irregular — for  I  was  born  to  gaze  on  the  sun  which  the  pale  daughters  of 
Europe  shrink  from — I  could  serve  thee— I  could  have  followed,  while  revenge  or 
ambition  had  guided  tliee — but  love  of  ivealth,  and  by  what  means  acquired  ! — Wiiat 
sympathy  can  I  hold  with  that  ? — AYouldst  thou  not  have  pandered  to  the  lust  of  tlie 
King,  though  the  object  was  thine  own  orphan  niece  ? — You  smile  ? — Smile  again  when 
I  ask  you  whether  you  meant  not  my  own  ])rostitution,  when  you  charged  me  to  remain 
in  the  house  of  that  wretched  Buckingliam  ? — Smile  at  that  question,  and  by  Heaven 
I  stab  you  to  the  heart!"  And  slie  tlirust  her  hand  into  her  bosom,  and  partly  shewed 
the  hilt  of  a  small  poniard. 

"  And  if  I  smile,"  said  Christian,  "  it  is  but  in  scorn  of  so  odious  an  accusation. 
Girl,  I  will  not  tell  thee  the  reason,  but  there  exists  not  on  earth  the  living  thing 
over  whose  safety  and  honour  I  would  keep  watch  as  over  thine.  Buckingham's 
wife,  indeed,  I  wished  thee ;  and,  through  thy  own  beauty  and  thy  wit,  I  doubted 
not  to  bring  the  match  to  pass." 

"  Vain  flatterer,"  said  Zarah,  yet  seeming  soothed  even  by  the  flattery  which  she 
scoffed  at,  "  you  would  persuade  me  that  it  was  honourable  love  which  you  expected 
the  Duke  was  to  have  offered  me.  How  durst  you  urge  so  gross  a  deception,  to  which 
time,  place,  and  circumstance,  gave  the  lie  ? — How  dare  you  now  again  mention  it,  when 
you  well  know,  that  at  the  time  you  mention,  the  Duchess  was  still  in  life?" 

"  In  life,  but  on  her  deathbed,"  said  Christian  ;  "  and  for  time,  place,  and  circumstance, 
had  your  virtue,  my  Zarah,  depended  on  these,  how  (-ouldst  thou  have  been  the  creature 
thou  art?  I  knew  thee  all-sufficient  to  bid  him  defiance — else — for  thou  art  dearer  to 
me  than  thou  thinkest — I  had  not  risked  thee  to  win  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  ay, 
and  the  kingdom  of  England  to  boot. — So  now,  wilt  thou  be  ruled,  and  go  on  with  me?" 

Zarah,  or  Fenella,  for  our  readers  must  liave  been  long  aware  of  the  identity  of  these 
two  personages,  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  was  silent  for  a  long  time.  "  Christian," 
she  said  at  last,  in  a  solemn  voice,  "  if  my  ideas  of  right  and  of  wrong  be  wild  and 
incoherent,  I  owe  it,  first,  to  the  wild  fever  which  my  native  sun  communicated  to  my 
veins  ;  next,  to  my  childhood,  trained  amidst  the  shifts,  tricks,  and  feats  of  jugglers  and 
mountebanks  ;  and  then,  to  a  youth  of  fraud  and  deception,  through  the  course  thou  didst 
presci-ibe  me,  in  which  I  might,  indeed,  hear  every  thing,  but  communicate  with  no  one. 
The  last  cause  of  my  wild  errors,  if  such  they  are,  originates,  O  Christian,  with  you 
alone;  by  whose  intrigues  I  was  placed  with  yonder  lady,  and  who  taught  me,  that  to 
revenge  my  father's  death,  was  my  first  great  duty  on  eartli,  and  that  I  was  bound  by 
nature  to  hate  and  injure  her  by  whom  I  was  fed  and  fostered,  though  as  she  would  have 
fed  and  caressed  a  dog,  or  any  other  mute  animal.  I  also  think — for  I  will  deal 
fairly  with  you — that  you  had  not  so  easily  detected  your  niece,  in  the  child  whose 
surprising  agility  was  making  yonder  brutal  mountebank's  fortune ;  nor  so  readily 
induced  him  to  jiart  with  his  bond-slave,  had  you  not,  for  your  own  purposes,  placed 
me  under  his  charge,  and  reserved  the  privilege  of  claiming  me  when  you  pleased. 
I  could  not,  under  any  otiier  tuition,  have  identified  myself  with  the  personage  of  a  mute, 
which  it  has  been  your  desire  that  T  should  perform  through  life." 

"  You  do  me  injustice,  Zarah,"  said  Christian — "  I  found  you  capable  of  discharging, 
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to  an  uncommon  degree,  a  task  necessary  to  the  avenging  of  your  father's  death — I  conse- 
crated 3-ou  to  it,  as  I  consecrated  my  own  life  and  hopes  ;  and  you  held  the  duty  sacred, 
till  these  mad  feelings  towards  a  youth  who  loves  your  cousin " 

"  Who — loves — my — cousin,"  repeated  Zarah,  (for  we  will  continue  to  call  her  by  her 
real  name,)  slowly,  and  as  if  the  words  dropped  unconsciously  from  her  lips.  "  Well 
— be  it  so ! — Man  of  many  wiles,  I  will  follow  thy  course  for  a  little,  a  very  little 
farther ;  but  take  heed — tease  me  not  with  remonstrances  against  the  treasure  of  my 
secret  thoughts— I  mean  my  most  hopeless  affection  to  Julian  Peveril — and  bring  me 
not  as  an  assistant  to  any  snare  whicli  you  may  design  to  cast  around  him.  You  and 
your  Duke  shall  rue  the  hour  most  bitterly,  in  which  you  provoke  me.  You  may  suppose 
j'oii  have  me  in  your  power ;  but  remember,  the  snakes  of  my  burning  climate  are  never 
so  fatal  as  when  you  grasp  them." 

"  I  care  not  for  these  Peverils,"  said  Christian — "  I  care  not  for  their  flite  a  poor 
straw,  unless  where  it  bears  on  that  of  the  destined  woman,  whose  hands  are  red  in 
your  father's  blood.  Believe  me,  I  can  divide  her  fate  and  theirs.  I  will  explain 
to  you  how.  And  for  the  Duke,  he  may  pass  among  men  of  the  town  for  wit,  and 
among  soldiers  for  valour,  among  courtiers  for  manners  and  for  form  ;  and  why,  with 
his  high  rank  and  immense  fortune,  you  should  throw  away  an  opportunity,  which,  as 
I  could  now  improve  it " 

"  Speak  not  of  it,"  said  Zarah,  "  if  thou  wouldst  have  our  truce — remember  it  is  no 
peace — if,  I  say,  thou  wouldst  have  our  truce  grow  to  be  an  hour  old!" 

"  This,  then,"  said  Cliristian,  with  a  last  effort  to  work  upon  the  vanity  of  this 
singular  being,  "  is  she  who  pretended  such  superiority  to  human  passion,  that  she 
could  walk  indifferently  and  unmoved  through  the  halls  of  the  prosperous,  and  the 
prison  cells  of  the  captive,  unknowing  and  unknown,  sympathizing  neither  with  the 
pleasures  of  the  one,  nor  the  woes  of  the  other,  but  advancing  with  sure,  though 
silent  steps,  her  own  plans,  in  despite  and  regardless  of  either  !" 

"  My  own  plans!"  said  Zarah — "  Thy  plans.  Christian — thy  plans  of  extorting  from 
the  surprised  prisoners,  means  whereby  to  convict  them — thine  own  plans,  formed  with 
those  more  powerful  than  thyself,  to  sound  men's  secrets,  and,  by  using  them  as  a  matter 
of  accusation,  to  keep  up  the  great  delusion  of  the  nation." 

"  Such  access  was  indeed  given  you  as  my  agent,"  said  Christian,  "  and  for  advancing 
a  great  national  change.     But  how  did  you  use  it  ? — to  advance  your  insane  passion." 

"  Insane!"  said  Zarah  —  "Had  he  been  less  than  insane  whom  I  addressed,  he  and 
I  had  ere  now  been  far  from  the  toils  which  you  have  pitched  for  us  both.  I  had 
means  prepared  for  every  thing  ;  and  ere  this,  the  shores  of  Britain  had  been  lost  to 
our  sight  for  ever." 

"  The  dwarf,  too,"  said  Christian — "  Was  it  worthy  of  you  to  delude  that  poor 
creature  with  flattering  visions — lull. him  asleep  with  drugs!  Was  that  my  doing?" 

"  He  was  my  destined  tool,"  said  Zarah,  haughtily.  "  I  remembered  your  lessons  too 
well  not  to  use  him  as  such.  Y^'et  scorn  him  not  too  much.  I  tell  you,  that  yon  very 
miserable  dwarf,  whom  I  made  my  sport  in  the  prison — yon  wretched  abortion  of 
nature,  I  would  select  for  a  husband,  ere  I  would  marry  your  Buckingham ; — the 
vain  and  imbecile  pigmy  has  yet  the  warm  heart  and  noble  feelings,  that  a  man  should 
hold  his  highest  honour." 

"  In  God's  name,  then,  take  your  own  way,"  said  Christian  ;  and,  for  my  sake,  let 
never  man  hereafter  limit  a  woman  in  the  use  of  her  tongue,  since  he  must  make  it 
amply  up  to  her,  in  allowing  her  the  privilege  of  her  own  will.  Who  would  have 
thought  it  ?  But  the  colt  has  slipped  the  bridle,  and  I  must  needs  follow,  since  I  cannot 
guide  her." 

Our  narrative  returns  to  the  Court  of  King  Charles,  at  Whitehall. 


I  fbt  ^mt^=&i 


But  oh! 

What  shall  I  say  to  thee,  Lord  Scroop;  thou  cruel, 
Ingratcful,  savage,  anil  inhuman  creature! 
Thou  that  didst  bear  the  key  of  all  my  counsels, 
That  knew'st  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul, 
That  almost  mightst  have  coin'd  me  into  gold, 
Wouldst  tliou  have  practised  on  nic  for  thy  use  i 

Henry  V. 


h':  /^^ '  llic  constitulionul  gaiety  ot  Charles  seem  more  overclouded,  than  when  waiting 
\'  rr^^L^  for  the  return  of  Chillinch  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  His  mind  revolted 
•^■'V>-T-i^  at  the  idea,  that  the  person  to  whom  lie  had  been  so  pai'ticularly  indulgent, 
and  whom  he  had  selected  as  the  friend  of  his  lighter  hours  and  amusements,  should 
prove  capable  of  having  tampered  with  a  plot  apparently  directed  against  his  liberty  and 
life.  He  more  than  once  examined  the  dwarf  anew,  but  could  extract  nothing  more  than 
his  first  narrative  contained.  The  apparition  of  the  female  to  him  in  the  cell  of  Newgate, 
he  described  in  such  fanciful  and  romantic  colours,  that  the  King  could  not  help  thinking 
the  poor  man's  head  a  little  turned;  and,  as  nothing  was  found  in  the  kettledrum,  and 
other  musical  instruments  brought  for  the  use  of  the  Duke's  band  of  foreigners,  he 
nourished  some  slight  hope  that  the  whole  plan  might  be  either  a  mere  jest,  or  that  the 
idea  of  an  actual  conspiracy  was  founded  in  mistake. 

The  persons  who  had  been  despatched  to  wiilch  the  motions  of  Mr.  "VVeivcr's  congre- 
gation, brought  back  word  that  they  had  (piietly  dispersed.     It  was  known,  at  the  same 
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time,  that  they  had  met  in  arms,  but  this  augured  no  particular  design  of  aggression,  at 
a  time  when  all  true  Protestants  conceived  themselves  in  danger  of  immediate  massacre  ; 
when  the  fathers  of  the  city  had  repeatedly  called  out  the  Train-Bauds,  and  alarmed 
the  citizens  of  London,  under  the  idea  of  an  instant  insurrection  of  the  Catholics ;  and 
when,  to  sum  the  whole  up,  in  the  empiiatic  words  of  an  alderman  of  the  day,  there  was 
a  general  belief  that  they  would  all  waken  some  unliai)py  morning  with  their  throats 
cut.  Who  was  to  do  these  dire  deeds,  it  was  more  difficult  to  suppose  ;  but  all  admitted 
the  possibility  that  they  might  be  achieved,  since  one  Justice  of  the  Peace  was  already 
murdered.  There  was,  therefore,  no  inference  of  hostile  intentions  against  the  State,  to 
be  decidedly  derived  from  a  congregation  of  Protestants  par  excellence,  military  from 
old  associations,  bringing  their  arms  with  them  to  a  place  of  worship,  in  the  midst  of 
a  panic  so  universal. 

Neither  did  the  violent  language  of  the  minister,  supposing  that  to  be  proved,  abso- 
lutely infer  meditated  violence.  The  favourite  parables  of  the  preachers,  and  the 
metaphors  and  ornaments  which  they  selected,  were  at  all  tim?s  of  a  military  cast;  and 
the  taking  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  storm,  a  strong  and  beautiful  metaphor,  when  used 
generally,  as  in  Scripture,  was  detailed  in  their  sermons  in  all  the  technical  language  of 
the  attack  and  defence  of  a  fortified  place.  The  danger,  in  short,  whatever  might  have 
been  its  actual  degree,  had  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  a  bubble  upon  the  water,  when 
broken  by  a  casual  touch,  and  had  left  as  little  trace  behind  it.  It  became,  therefore, 
matter  of  much  doubt,  whether  it  had  ever  actually  existed. 

While  various  reports  were  making  from  without,  and  while  their  tenor  was  discussed 
by  the  King,  and  such  nobles  and  statesmen  as  he  thought  proper  to  consult  on  the 
occasion,  a  gradual  sadness  and  anxiety  mingled  with,  and  linally  silenced,  tlie  mirth  of 
the  evening.  All  became  sensible  that  something  unusual  was  going  forward ;  and  the 
unwonted  distance  which  Charles  maintained  from  his  guests,  while  it  added  greatly  to 
the  dulness  that  began  to  predominate  in  the  presence-chamber,  gave  intimation  that 
something  unusual  was  labouring  in  the  King's  mind. 

Thus  pla)'  was  neglected — the  music  was  silent,  or  played  without  being  heard — 
gallants  ceased  to  make  compliments,  and  ladies  to  expect  them  ;  and  a  sort  of  appre- 
hensive curiosity  pervaded  the  circle.  Each  asked  the  others  why  they  were  grave ;  and 
no  answer  was  returned,  any  more  than  could  have  been  rendered  by  a  herd  of  cattle 
instinctively  disturbed  by  the  approach  of  a  thunder-storm. 

To  add  to  the  general  apprehension,  it  began  to  be  whispered,  that  one  or  two  of  the 
guests,  who  were  desirous  of  leaving  the  palace,  had  been  informed  no  one  could  be 
permitted  to  retire  until  the  general  hour  of  dismissal.  And  these,  gliding  back  into 
the  hall,  communicated  in  whispers  that  the  sentinels  at  the  gates  were  doubled,  and 
that  there  was  a  troop  of  the  Horse  Guards  drawn  up  in  the  court — circumstances  so 
unusual,  as  to  excite  the  most  anxious  curiosity. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Court,  when  wheels  were  heard  without,  and  the  bustle 
which  took  place  denoted  the  arrival  of  some  person  of  consequence. 

"  Here  comes  Chiffinch,"  said  the  King,  "with  his  prey  in  his  clutch." 

It  was  indeed  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  nor  did  he  approach  the  royal  presence 
without  emotion.  On  entering  the  court,  the  flambeaux  which  were  borne  around  the 
carriage  gleamed  on  the  scarlet  coats,  laced  hats,  and  drawn  broadswords  of  the  Horse 
Guards — a  sight  unusual,  and  calculated  to  strike  terror  into  a  conscience  which  was 
none  of  the  clearest. 

The  Duke  alighted  from  the  carriage,  and  only  said  to  the  officer,  whom  he  saw  upon 
duty,  "  You  are  late  under  arms  to-night.  Captain  Carleton." 

"  Such  are  our  orders,  sir,"  answered  Carleton,  v/ith  military  brevity;  and  then  com- 
manded the  four  dismounted  sentinels  at  the  under  gate  to  make  way  for  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.    His  Grace  had  no  sooner  entered,  than  he  heard  behind  him  the  command. 
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"  Move  close  up,  sentinels — closer  yet  to  the  gate  "  And  he  felt  as  if  all  chance  of 
rescue  were  excluded  by  the  sound. 

As  he  advanced  up  the  grand  staircase,  there  were  other  symptoms  of  alarm  and  pre- 
caution. The  Yeomen  of  tlie  Guard  were  mustered  in  unusual  numbers,  and  carried 
carabines  instead  of  their  halberds ;  and  the  Gentlemen  Pensioners,  with  their  partisans, 
appeared  also  in  proportional  force.  In  sliort,  all  that  sort  of  defence  wliieh  the  royal 
household  possesses  within  itself,  seemed,  for  some  hasty  and  urgent  reason,  to  have 
been  placed  under  arms,  and  upon  duty. 

Buckingham  ascended  the  royal  staircase  with  an  eye  attentive  to  these  preparations, 
and  a  step  steady  and  slow,  as  if  he  counted  each  step  on  which  he  trode.  "  Who,"  he 
asked  himself,  shall  ensure  Christian's  fidelitj-  ?  Let  him  but  stand  fast  and  we  are 
secure.     Otherwise " 

As  he  shaped  the  alternative,  lie  entered  the  presence-chamber. 

The  King  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  apartment,  surrounded  by  the  personages  with 
whom  he  had  been  consulting.  Tiic  rest  of  the  brilliant  assembly,  scattered  into  groups, 
looked  on  at  some  distance.  All  were  silent  when  Buckingham  entered,  in  hopes  of 
receiving  some  explanation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  evening.  All  bent  forward,  though 
etiquette  forbade  them  to  advance,  to  catch,  if  possible,  something  of  what  was  about  to 
pass  betwixt  the  King  and  his  intriguing  statesman.  At  the  same  time,  those  counsellors 
who  stood  around  Charles,  drew  back  on  either  side,  so  as  to  permit  tlie  Duke  to  pay  his 
respects  to  his  Majesty  in  the  usual  form.  He  went  through  the  ceremonial  with  his 
accustomed' grace,  but  was  received  by  Charles  with  much  unwonted  gravity. 

"  We  have  waited  for  you  for  some  time,  my  Lord  Duke.  It  is  long  since  Chiffinch 
left  us,  to  request  your  attendance  here.  I  see  you  are  elaborately  dressed.  Your 
toilette  was  needless  on  the  present  occasion." 

"  Needless  to  the  splendour  of  your  Majesty's  Court,"  said  the  Duke,  "  but  not  need- 
less on  my  part.  This  chanced  to  be  Black  Monday  at  York-Place,  and  my  club  of 
Pendahles  were  in  full  glee  when  your  Majesty's  summons  arrived.  I  could  not  be  in 
the  company  of  Ogle,  Manidue,  Dawson,  and  so  forth,  but  what  I  must  needs  make  some 
preparation,  and  some  ablution,  ere  entering  the  circle  here." 

"  I  trust  the  purification  will  be  complete,"  said  the  King,  without  any  tendency  to  the 
smile  wliich  always  softened  features,  that,  ungilded  by  its  influence,  were  dark,  harsh, 
and  even  severe.  "  AVe  wished  to  ask  your  Grace  concerning  the  imjjort  of  a  sort  of 
musical  mask  which  you  designed  us  here,  but  which  miscarried,  as  we  are  given  to 
understand." 

"  It  must  have  been  a  great  miscarriage  indeed,"  said  the  Duke,  "  since  your  Majesty 
looks  so  serious  on  it.  I  thought  to  have  done  your  Majesty  a  pleasure,  (as  I  have  seen  you 
condescend  to  be  pleased  with  such  passages,)  by  sending  the  contents  of  that  bass-viol ; 
but  I  fear  tlie  jest  has  been  unacceptable — I  fear  the  fireworks  may  have  done  mischief." 

"Not  the  mischief  they  were  designed  for,  perhaps,"  said  the  King,  gravely;  "j-ou 
see,  my  lord,  we  arc  all  alive,  and  unsinged." 

"  Long  may  your  Majesty  remain  so,"  said  the  Duke  ;  "  yet  I  see  there  is  something 
misconstrued  on  my  part — it  must  be  a  matter  unpardonable,  however  little  intended, 
since  it  hath  displeased  so  indulgent  a  master." 

"Too  indulgent  a  master,  indeed,  Buckingham,"  replied  the  King;  "and  the  fruit  of 
my  indulgence  has  been  to  change  loyal  men  into  traitors." 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  cannot  understand  this,"  said  the  Duke. 

"Follow  us,  my  lord,"  answered  Charles,  "and  we  will  endeavour  to  explain  our 
meaning." 

Attended  by  the  same  lords  who  stood  around  him,  and  followed  by  the  Duke  of 
Bu(-kingham,  on  whom  all  eyes  were  fixed,  Charles  retired  into  the  same  cabinet  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  repeated  consultations  in  the  course  of  the  evening.     There, 
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leaning  with  his  arms  crossed  on  tlie  back  of  an  easy-chair,  Charles  proceeded  to  inter- 
rogate the  suspected  nobleman. 

"  Let  us  be  plain  with  each  other.  Speak  out,  Buckingham.  AVhat,  in  one  word,  was 
to  have  been  the  regale  intended  for  us  tliis  evening  ?  " 

"  A  petty  mask,  my  lord.  I  had  destined  a  little  dancing-girl  to  come  out  of  that 
instrument,  who,  I  tliought,  would  have  performed  to  your  JMajesty's  liking — a  few 
Chinese  fireworks  tliere  were,  which,  thinking  the  entertainment  was  to  liave  taken  place 
in  the  marble  ludl,  miglit,  I  hoped,  liave  been  discharged  with  good  etfect,  and  without 
the  sliglitest  alarm,  at  the  first  appearance  of  my  little  sorceress,  and  were  designed  to 
have  masked,  as  it  were,  her  entrance  upon  the  stage.  I  hope  there  have  been  no 
perukes  singed — no  ladies  frightened — no  hopes  of  noble  descent  interrupted  by  my  ill- 
fancied  jest." 

"  We  have  seen  no  such  fireworks,  my  lord  ;  and  your  female  dancer,  of  whom  wc 
now  hear  for  tlie  first  time,  came  forth  in  the  form  of  our  old  acquaintance  GeoflVey 
Hudson,  whose  dancing  days  are  surely  ended." 

"  Tour  Jlajesty  surprises  me !  I  beseech  you,  let  Christian  be  sent  for — Edw-ard 
Christian — he  wiU  be  found  lodging  in  a  large  old  house  near  Sharper  the  cutler's,  iii 
the  Strand.  As  I  live  by  bread,  sire,  I  trusted  him  with  the  arrangement  of  this  matter, 
as  indeed  the  dancing-girl  was  his  property.  If  he  has  done  auglit  to  dislionour  my 
concert,  or  disparage  my  character,  he  shall  die  under  the  baton." 

"  It  is  singular,"  .said  the  King,  "  and  I  have  often  observed  it,  that  this  fellow 
Christian  bears  the  blame  of  all  men's  enormities — he  performs  the  part  which,  in  a 
great  family,  is  usually  assigned  to  that  miscliief-doing  personage.  Nobody.  When 
Chiffinch  blunders,  he  always  quotes  Christian.  When  Slieflield  writes  a  lampoon,  I  am 
sure  to  hear  of  Christian  having  corrected,  or  copied,  or  dispersed  it — he  is  the  time 
damme  of  every  one  about  my  Court — the  scapegoat,  wlio  is  to  carry  away  all  their 
iniquities  ;  and  he  will  have  a  cruel  load  to  bear  into  the  wilderness.  But  for  Bucking- 
ham's sins,  in  particular,  he  is  tlie  regular  and  uniform  sponsor ;  and  I  am  convinced  his 
Grace  expects  Ciiristian  should  sufi'er  every  penalty  he  has  incurred,  in  this  world  or 
the  next." 

"Not  so,"  with  the  deepest  reverence  replied  the  Duke.  "  I  have  no  hope  of  being 
either  hanged  or  damned  by  proxy ;  but  it  is  clear  some  one  hath  tampered  with  and 
altered  my  device.  If  I  am  accused  of  aught,  let  me  at  least  hear  the  charge,  and  see 
my  accuser." 

"  That  is  but  fair,"  said  the  King.  "  Bring  our  little  friend  from  behind  the  chimney- 
board.  [Hudson  being  accordingly  produced,  he  continued.]  There  stands  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.  Repeat  before  him  the  tale  you  told  us.  Let  him  hear  what  were  those 
contents  of  the  bass-viol  which  were  removed  that  you  might  enter  it.  Be  not  afraid  of 
any  one,  but  speak  the  truth  boldly." 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  Hudson,  "  fear  is  a  thing  unknown  to  me." 
"  His  body  has  no  room  to  hold  such  a  passion ;  or  there  is  too  little  of  it  to  bo  worth 
fearing  for,"  said  Buckingham. — "  But  let  him  speak." 

Ere  Hudson  had  completed  his  tale,  Buckingham  interrupted  him  by  exclaiming,  "  Is 
it  possible  that  I  can  be  suspected  by  your  Majesty  on  the  word  of  this  pitiful  variety  of 
the  baboon  tribe  ?" 

"  Villain-Lord,  I  appeal  thee  to  the  combat  !"  said  the  little  man,  highly  offended  at 
the  appellation  thus  bestowed  on  him. 

"La  you  there  now  !"  said  the  Duke — "  The  little  animal  is  quite  crazed,  and  defies  a 
man  who  need  ask  no  other  weapon  than  a  corking-pin  to  run  him  through  the  lungs, 
and  whose  single  kick  could  hoist  liim  from  Dover  to  Calais  without  yacht  or  wherrj'. 
And  what  can  you  expect  from  an  idiot,  who  is  ewjoue  of  a  common  rope-dancing  girl, 
that  capered  on  a  pack-thread  at  Ghent  in  Flanders,  unless  they  were  to  club  their 
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talents  to  set  up  a  booth  at  T5arthoIoniew-Fair  ? — Is  it  not  plain,  that  supposing  the 
little  animal  is  not  malicious,  as  indeed  his  whole  kind  bear  a  general  and  most  cankered 
malice  against  those  who  liave  the  ordinary  proportions  of  humanity — Grant,  I  say,  that 
this  were  not  a  malicious  falsehood  of  his,  why,  what  does  it  amount  to  ? — That  he  has 
mistaken  squibs  and  Chinese  crackers  for  arms!  lie  says  not  he  himself  touched  or 
handled  them  ;  and  judging  by  the  sight  alone,  I  question  if  the  infirm  old  creature, 
w'lien  any  whim  or  preconception  hath  possession  of  his  noddle,  can  distinguish  betwixt 
a  blunderbuss  and  a  black-pudding." 

The  horrible  clamour  which  the  dwarf  made  so  soon  as  he  heard  this  disparagement 
of  his  military  .skill — the  haste  with  which  he  blundered  out  a  detail  of  his  warlike 
experiences — and  the  absurd  grimaces  whicli  he  made  in  order  to  enforce  his  story,  pro- 
voked not  only  the  risibility  of  Charles,  but  even  of  the  statesmen  around  him,  and 
added  absurdity  to  the  motley  complexion  of  the  .scene.  The  King  terminated  this 
disjjute,  by  commanding  the  dwarf  to  withdraw. 

A  more  regular  di-^cussion  of  his  evidence  was  then  resumed,  and  Ormond  was  the 
first  who  pointed  out,  that  it  went  farther  than  had  been  noticed,  since  the  little  man 
liad  mentioned  a  certain  extraordinary  and  treasonable  conversation  held  by  the  Duke's 
dependents,  by  whom  lie  had  been  conveyed  to  the  palace. 

"I  am  sure  not  to  lack  my  lord  of  Oi'mond's  good  word."  said  the  Duke,  scornfully; 
"  but  I  defy  him  alike,  and  all  my  other  enemies,  and  shall  find  it  easy  to  shew  that  this 
alleged  conspiracy,  if  any  grounds  for  it  at  all  exist,  is  a  mere  sham-plot,  got  up  to  turn 
the  odium  justly  attached  to  the  Papists  upon  the  Protestants.  Tlere  is  a  half-hanged 
creature,  who,  on  the  very  day  he  escapes  from  the  gallows,  which  many  believe  was  his 
most  deserved  destiny,  comes  to  take  away  the  reputation  of  a  Protestant  Peer — and,  on 
■what  ? — on  the  treasonable  conversation  of  three  or  four  trernian  fiddlers,  iieard  through 
the  sound-holes  of  a  violoncello,  and  that,  too,  when  the  creature  was  incased  in  it,  and 
mounted  on  u  man's  shoulders  !  The  urchin,  too,  in  repeating  their  language,  .«hews  he 
imderstands  German  as  little  as  my  horse  does  ;  and  if  he  did  rightly  hear,  truly  com- 
prehend, and  accurately  report  what  they  said,  still,  is  my  honour  to  be  touched  by  tlie 
language  held  by  such  persons  as  these  are,  with  whom  I  have  never  communicated, 
otherwise  than  men  of  my  rank  do  with  those  of  their  calling  and  capacity  ? — Pardon 
me,  sire,  if  I  presume  to  say,  that  the  profound  statesmen  who  endeavoured  to  stifle  the 
Popish  conspiracy  by  the  pretended  Meal-tub  Plot,  will  take  little  more  credit  by  their 
figments  about  fiddles  and  concertos." 

The  assistant  counsellors  looked  at  each  otlun- ;  and  Charles  turned  on  his  heel,  and 
walked  through  the  room  with  long  steps. 

At  this  period  the  Peverils,  father  and  son,  were  announced  to  have  reached  the  palace, 
and  were  ordered  into  the  royal  presence. 

These  gentlemen  had  received  tlie  royal  mandate  at  a  moment  of  great  interest.  After 
being  dismissed  from  their  confinement  by  the  elder  Bridgenorth,  in  the  manner  and 
upon  the  terms  which  the  reader  must  have  gathered  from  the  conversation  of  the  latter 
with  Christian,  they  reached  the  lodgings  of  Lady  Peveril,  who  awaited  them  with  joy, 
mingled  with  terror  and  uncertainty.  The  news  of  the  acquittal  had  reached  her  by  the 
exej'tions  of  the  faithful  Lance  Outrani,  but  her  mind  had  been  since  harassed  by  the  long 
delay  of  their  appearance,  and  rumours  of  disturbances  which  liad  taken  ]ilace  in  Fleet 
Street  and  in  the  Strand. 

When  the  first  rapturous  meeting  was  over.  Lady  I'everil,  with  an  anxious  look 
towards  her  son,  as  if  recommending  caution,  said  she  was  now  about  to  present  to  him 
the  daughter  of  an  old  friend,  whom  he  had  never  fthere  was  an  emphasis  on  the  word) 
.seen  before.  "  This  3'oung  lady,"  she  continued,  "  was  the  only  child  of  Colonel  Mitford, 
in  North  Wales,  who  had  sent  her  to  remain  under  her  guardianship  for  an  interval, 
finding  himself  unequal  to  attempt  the  task  of  her  education." 
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"  Ay,  ay,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey,  "  Dick  Mitford  must  be  old  now — beyond  the  threescore 
and  ten,  I  think.  lie  was  no  chicken,  tliough  a  cock  of  tlie  game,  when  he  joined  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford  at  Namptwich  with  two  hundred  wild  AVelshraen. — Before  George, 
Julian,  I  love  that  girl  as  if  she  was  my  own  flesh  and  blood  !  Lady  Peveril  would 
never  have  got  through  this  work  without  her ;  and  Dick  Mitford  sent  me  a  thousand 
pieces,  too,  in  excellent  time,  when  there  was  scarce  a  cross  to  keep  the  devil  from 
dancing  in  our  pockets,  much  more  for  these  law-doings.  I  used  it  without  scruple,  for 
there  is  wood  ready  to  be  cut  at  Martindale  when  we  get  down  there,  and  Dick  Jlitford 
knows  I  would  have  done  the  like  for  him.  Strange  that  he  should  have  been  the  only 
one  of  my  iriends  to  reflect  I  might  want  a  few  pieces." 

Whilst  Sir  Geoffrey  thus  run  on,  tiie  meeting  betwixt  Alice  and  Julian  Peveril  was 
accomplished,  without  any  particular  notice  on  his  side,  except  to  say,  "  Kiss  her,  Julian 
— kiss  her.  What  the  devil !  is  that  the  way  you  learned  to  accost  a  lady  at  the  I.-le  of 
Man,  as  if  her  lips  were  a  red-hot  horse-shoe  ? — And  do  not  you  be  offended,  my  prettj' 
one ;  Julian  is  naturally  bashful,  and  has  been  bred  by  an  old  lady,  but  you  will  find 
him,  by  and  by,  as  gallant  as  thou  hast  found  me,  my  princess. — And  now.  Dame  Peveril, 
to  dinner,  to  dinner  !  the  old  fox  must  have  his  belly-timber,  though  the  hounds  have 
been  after  him  the  whole  day." 

Lance,  whose  jojous  congratulations  were  next  to  be  undergone,  had  the  consideration 
to  cut  them  short,  in  order  to  provide  a  plain  but  hearty  meal  from  the  next  cook's  shop, 
at  which  Julian  sat  like  one  enchanted,  betwixt  his  mistress  and  his  mother.  He  easily 
conceived  that  the  last  was  the  confidential  friend  to  whom  Bridgenorth  had  finally 
committed  the  charge  of  his  daughter,  and  his  only  anxiety  now  was,  to  anticipate  the 
confusion  that  was  likely  to  arise  when  her  real  parentage  was  made  known  to  his  father. 
Wisely,  however,  he  suffered  not  these  anticipations  to  interfere  with  the  delight  of  his 
present  situation,  in  the  course  of  which,  many  slight  but  delightful  tokens  of  recognition 
were  exchanged,  without  censure,  under  the  eye  of  Lady  Peveril,  under  cover  of  the 
boisterous  mirth  of  the  old  Baronet,  who  spoke  for  two,  ate  for  four,  and  drank  wine 
for  half-a-dozen.  His  progress  in  the  latter  exercise  might  have  proceeded  rather  too 
far,  had  he  not  been  interrupted  by  a  gentleman  bearing  the  King's  orders,  that  he  sliould 
instantly  attend  upon  the  presence  at  AVhitehall,  and  bring  his  sou  along  with  him. 

Lady  Peveril  was  alarmed,  and  Alice  grew  pale  with  sympathetic  anxiety ;  but  the  old 
Knight,  who  never  saw  more  than  what  lay  straight  before  him,  set  it  down  to  the 
King's  hasty  anxiety  to  congratulate  him  on  his  escape  ;  an  interest  on  his  Majesty's  part 
which  he  considered  by  no  means  extravagant,  conscious  that  it  was  reciprocal  on  his 
own  side.  It  came  upon  him,  indeed,  with  the  more  joyful  surprise  that  he  had  received 
a  previous  hint,  ere  he  left  the  court  of  justice,  that  it  would  be  prudent  in  him  to  go 
down  to  Martindale  before  presenting  himself  at  Court,  —  a  restriction  which  he  supposed 
as  repugnant  to  his  Majesty's  feelings  as  it  was  to  his  own. 

While  he  consulted  with  Lance  Outram  about  cleaning  his  buff-belt  and  sword-hilt,  as 
well  as  time  admitted,  Lady  Peveril  had  the  means  to  give  Julian  more  distinct  information, 
that  Alice  was  under  her  protection  by  her  father's  authority,  and  witli  his  consent  to 
their  union,  if  it  could  be  accomplished.  She  added  that  it  was  her  determination  to 
employ  the  mediation  of  the  Countess  of  Derby,  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  might  be 
foreseen  on  the  part  of  Sii-  Geoffrey. 


^ 


«  i^s  iF(Drig= 


In  the  King's  name, 

Let  fall  your  swords  and  daggers! 


E!^?i|^UEN  the  father  and  son  entered  the  cabinet  of  audience,  it  was  easily  visible 
^v^At?«  that  Sir  Geolfrey  had  obeyed  the  summons  as  he  would  have  done  the 
v>3|!>Jjy  <  trumpet's  call  to  hoi  se ;  and  his  dishevelled  gray  locks  and  ludf-arranged  dress, 
/.-'i».t>;.  though  they  shewed  zeal  and  haste,  such  as  he  would  have  used  when 
Charles  I.  called  him  to  attend  a  council  of  war,  seemed  rather  indecorous  in  a  pacific 
drawing-room.  He  paused  at  the  door  of  the  cabinet,  but  when  the  King  called  on  him 
to  advance,  came  hastily  forward,  with  every  feeling  of  his  earlier  and  later  life  afloat 
and  contending  in  his  memory,  threw  himself  on  his  knees  before  the  King,  seized  his 
hand,  and,  without  even  an  effort  to  speak,  wept  aloud.  Charles,  who  generally  felt 
deeply  so  long  as  an  impressive  object  was  before  his  eyes,  indulged  for  a  moment  the 
old  man's  rapture. — "  My  good  Sir  Geoffrey,"  he  said,  "  you  have  had  some  hard 
measure  ;  we  owe  you  amends,  and  will  find  time  to  pay  our  debt." 

"  No  suffering — no  debt,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  I  cared  not  what  the  rogues  said  of 
me  —  I  knew  they  could  never  get  twelve  honest  fellows  to  believe  a  word  of  their  most 
damnable  lies.  I  did  long  to  beat  them  when  tliey  called  me  traitor  to  your  Majesty — 
that  I  confess — But  to   have  such  an  early  opportunity  of   paying   my  duty   to  your 
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Majesty,  overpays  it  all.  The  villains  would  Lave  pcrsuailwl  me  I  ought  not  to  come  to 
court — aha  ! " 

The  Duke  of  Ormond  perceived  that  the  King  coloured  much  ;  for  in  truth  it  was  from 
the  Court  that  the  private  intimation  had  been  given  to  Sir  Geoffrey  to  go  down  to  the 
country,  without  appearing  at  AVhitehall ;  and  he,  moreover,  suspected  that  the  jolly  old 
Knight  had  not  risen  from  his  dinner  altogether  dry-lipped,  after  the  fatigues  of  a  day  so 
agitating. — "  My  old  friend,"  ho  whispered,  "  you  forget  that  your  son  is  to  bo  presented 
— permit  me  to  have  that  honour." 

"  I  crave  your  Grace's  pardon  humbly,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey,  "  but  it  is  an  honour  I 
design  for  myself,  as  I  apprehend  no  one  can  so  utterly  surrender  and  deliver  him  up  to 
his  Majesty's  service  as  the  father  that  begot  him  is  entitled  to  do. — Julian,  come  forward, 
and  kneel. — Here  he  is,  please  your  Majesty — Julian  Pcveril— a  chip  of  the  old  block — 
as  stout,  though  scarce  so  tall  a  tree,  as  the  old  trunk  when  at  the  freshest.  Take  him 
to  you,  sir,  for  a  faithful  servant,  A  vendre  et  d  pendre,  as  the  French  say ;  if  he  fears 
fire  or  steel,  axe  or  gallows,  in  your  Majesty's  service,  I  renounce  him — he  is  no  son  of 
mine — I  disown  him,  and  he  may  go  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  or  the  Isle  of 
Devils,  for  what  I  care." 

Charles  winked  to  Ormond,  and  having,  with  his  wonted  courtesy,  expressed  his 
thorough  conviction  that  Julian  would  imitate  the  loyalty  of  his  ancestors,  and  especially 
of  his  father,  added,  that  he  believed  his  Grace  of  Ormond  had  something  to  communicate 
which  was  of  consequence  to  his  service.  Sir  Geoffrey  made  his  military  reverence  at 
this  hint,  and  marched  off  in  the  rear  of  the  Duke,  who  proceeded  to  inquire  of  him  con- 
cerning the  events  of  the  day.  Charles,  in  the  meanwhile,  having,  in  the  first  place, 
ascertained  that  the  son  was  not  in  the  same  genial  condition  with  the  father,  demanded 
and  received  from  him  a  precise  account  of  all  the  proceedings  subsequent  to  the  trial. 

Julian,  with  the  plainness  and  precision  which  such  a  subject  demanded,  when  treated 
in  such  a  presence,  narrated  all  that  had  happened,  down  to  the  entrance  of  Bridgenorth; 
and  his  Majesty  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  manner,  that  he  congratulated  Arlington 
on  their  having  gained  the  evidence  of  at  least  one  man  of  sense  to  these  dark  and 
mysterious  events.  But  when  Bridgenorth  was  brought  upon  the  scene,  Julian  hesitated 
to  bestow  a  name  upon  him  ;  and  although  he  mentioned  the  chapel  which  he  had  seen 
filled  with  men  in  arms,  and  the  violent  language  of  the  preacher,  he  added,  with  earnest- 
ness, that  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  men  departed  without  coming  to  any  extremity, 
and  had  all  left  the  place  before  his  fiither  and  he  were  set  at  liberty. 

"  And  you  retired  quietly  to  your  dinner  in  Fleet  Street,  young  man,"  said  the  King, 
severely,  "  without  giving  a  magistrate  notice  of  the  dangei-ous  meeting  which  was  held 
in  the  vicinity  of  our  palace,  and  who  did  not  conceal  their  intention  of  proceeding  to 
extremities  ?  " 

Peveril  blushed,  and  was  silent.  The  King  frowned,  and  stepped  aside  to  communicate 
with  Ormond,  who  reported  that  the  father  seemed  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  matter. 

"  And  the  son,  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  said  the  King,  "  seems  more  unwilling  to  speak 
the  truth  than  I  should  have  expected.  We  have  all  variety  of  evidence  in  this  singular 
investigation — a  mad  witness  like  the  dwai'f,  a  drunken  witness  like  the  father,  and  now 
a  dumb  witness. — Young  man,"  he  continued,  addressing  Julian,  "  your  behaviour  is  less 
frank  than  I  expected  from  your  father's  son.  I  must  know  who  this  person  is  with 
whom  you  held  such  familiar  intercourse — you  know  him,  I  presume?" 

Julian  acknowledged  that  he  did,  but,  kneeling  on  one  knee,  entreated  his  Majesty's 
forgiveness  for  concealing  his  name ;  "  he  had  been  freed,"  he  said,  "  from  his  confine- 
ment, on  promising  to  that  effect." 

"  That  was  a  promise  made,  by  your  own  account,  under  compulsion,"  answered  the 
King,  "and  I  cannot  authorize  your  keeping  it;  it  is  your  duty  to.  speak  the  truth — if 
you  are  afraid  of  Buckingham,  the  Duke  shall  withdraw." 
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"  I  have  no  reason  to  fear  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,"  said  Peveril ;  "  that  I  had  an 
affair  with  one  of  his  household,  was  the  man's  own  fault,  and  not  mine." 

"  Oddsfish  !"  said  the  King,  "the  light  begins  to  break  in  on  me — I  thought  I  remem- 
bered thy  physiognomy.  "NYert  thou  not  the  very  fellow  whom  I  met  at  Chitfinch's 
yonder  morning  ? — The  matter  escaped  me  since ;  but  now  I  recollect  thou  saidst  then, 
that  thou  wert  the  son  of  that  jolly  old  three-bottle  Baronet  yonder." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Julian,  "  that  I  met  your  Majesty  at  Master  Chiffinch's,  and  I  am 
afraid  had  the  misfortune  to  displease  you  ;  but " 

"  No  more  of  that,  young  man — no  more  of  that — But  I  recollect  you  had  with  you 
that  beautiful  dancing  siren. — Buckingham,  I  will  hold  you  gold  to  silver,  that  she  was 
the  intended  tenant  of  that  bass-fiddle  ?  " 

"  Your  Majesty  has  rightly  guessed  it,"  said  the  Duke ;  and  I  suspect  she  has  put  a 
trick  upon  me,  by  substituting  the  dwai'f  in  her  place  ;  for  Christian  thinks " 

"Damn  Christian!"  said  the  King,  hastily — "I  wish  they  would  bring  him  hither, 
that  universal  referee." — And  as  the  wish  was  uttered,  Christian's  arrival  was  announced. 
"  Let  him  attend,"  said  the  King :  "  But  hark — a  thought  strikes  me. — Here,  Master 
Peveril — yonder  dancing  maiden,  that  introduced  you  to  us  by  the  singular  agility  of  her 
performance,  is  she  not,  by  your  account,  a  dependant  on  the  Countess  of  Derby?" 

"  I  have  known  her  such  for  years,"  answered  Julian. 

"  Then  will  we  call  the  Countess  hither,"  said  the  King :  "  It  is  fit  we  should  learn 
who  tliis  little  fairy  really  is;  and  if  she  be  now  so  absolutely  at  the  beck  of  Buckingham, 
and  this  Master  Christian  of  his — why  I  think  it  would  be  but  charity  to  let  her  lady- 
ship know  so  much,  since  I  question  if  she  will  wish,  in  that  case,  to  retain  her  in  lier 
service.  Besides,"  he  continued,  speaking  apart,  "  tliis  Julian,  to  whom  suspicion 
attaches  in  these  matters  from  his  obstinate  silence,  is  also  of  the  Countess's  household. 
AVe  will  sift  this  matter  to  the  bottom,  and  do  justice  to  all." 

Tiie  Countess  of  Derby,  hastily  summoned,  entered  the  royal  closet  at  one  door,  just 
as  Christian  and  Zarah,  or  Fenella,  were  ushered  in  by  the  other.  The  old  Knight  of 
Martindale,  who  had  ere  this  returned  to  the  presence,  was  scarce  controlled,  even  by 
the  signs  which  she  made,  so  much  was  he  desirous  of  greeting  his  old  friend ;  but  as 
Ormond  laid  a  kind  restraining  hand  upon  his  arm,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  sit  still. 

The  Countess,  after  a  deep  reverence  to  the  King,  acknowledged  the  rest  of  the 
nobility  present  by  a  slighter  reverence,  smiled  to  Julian  Peveril,  and  looked  with 
surprise  at  the  unexpected  apparition  of  Fenella.  Buckingham  bit  his  lip,  for  he  saw 
the  introduction  of  Lady  Derby  was  likely  to  confuse  and  embroil  every  preparation 
which  he  had  arranged  for  his  defence ;  and  he  stole  a  glance  at  Christian,  whose  eye, 
when  fixed  on  the  Countess,  assumed  the  deadly  sharpness  which  sparkles  in  tlie  adder's, 
while  his  cheek  grew  almost  black  under  the  influence  of  strong  emotion. 

"  Is  tliere  any  one  in  this  presence  whom  your  ladyship  recognizes,"  said  the  King, 
graciously,  "  besides  your  old  friends  of  Ormond  and  Arlington  ?" 

"  I  sec,  my  liege,  two  worthy  friends  of  my  husband's  house,"  replied  the  Countess ; 
"  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  and  his  son — the  latter  a  distinguished  member  of  my  son's 
household." 

"  Any  one  else  ?"  continued  tlie  King. 

"  An  unfortunate  female  of  my  family,  who  disappeared  from  the  Island  of  Man  at 
the  same  time  when  Julian  Peveril  left  it  upon  business  of  importance.  She  was  thought 
to  have  fallen  from  the  cliff  into  the  sea." 

"  Had  your  ladyship  any  reason  to  suspect — pardon  me,"  said  the  King,  "  for  putting 
such  a  question,  "  any  improper  intimacy  between  JIaster  Peveril  aud  this  same  female 
attendant  ?" 

"My  iiege,"  said  tlio  Countess,  colouring  indignantly,  "my  liousehold  is  of  repu- 
tation." 
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"Nay,  my  lady,  be  not  angry,"  said  the  King;  "I  did  but  ask— sucb  things  will 
befall  in  the  best  regulated  families." 

"  Not  in  mine,  sire,"  said  the  Countess.  "  Besides  that,  in  common  pride  and  in 
common  honestj',  Julian  Pevcril  is  incapable  of  intriguing  with  an  unhappy  creature, 
removed  by  her  misfortune  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  humanity." 

Zarah  looked  at  her,  and  compressed  her  lips,  as  if  to  keep  in  the  words  that  would 
fain  break  from  them. 

"I  know  not  how  it  is,"  said  the  King — "'What  yom-  ladyshi])  says  may  be  true  in 
the  main,  yet  men's  tastes  have  strange  vagaries.  This  girl  is  lost  in  Man  as  soon  as  the 
youth  loaves  it,  and  is  found  in  Saint  James's  Park,  bouncing  and  dancing  like  a  fairy 
so  soon  as  he  appears  in  London." 

"Impossible!"  said  the  Countess;  "she  cannot  d.ance." 

"  I  believe,"  said  the  King,  "  she  can  do  more  feats  than  your  ladyship  either  suspects 
or  would  approve  of." 

The  Countess  drew  up,  and  was  indignantly  silent. 

The  King  proceeded — "  Xo  sooner  is  Peveril  in  Newgate,  than,  by  the  account  of 
the  venerable  little  gentleman,  this  merry  maiden  is  even  there  also  for  company.  Now, 
without  inquiring  how  she  got  in,  I  think  charitably  that  she  had  better  taste  than  to 
come  there  on  the  dwarf's  account. — Ah  ha!  I  think  Master  Julian  is  touched  in  con- 
science!" 

Julian  did  indeed  start  as  the  King  spoke,  for  it  reminded  him  of  the  midnight  visit 
in  his  cell. 

The  King  looked  fixedly  at  him,  and  then  proceeded — "  Well,  gentlemen,  Peveril  is 
carried  to  his  trial,  and  is  no  sooner  at  liberty,  than  we  find  him  in  the  house  where  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  was  arranging  what  he  calls  a  musical  mask. — Egad,  I  hold  it  next 
to  certain,  that  this  wench  put  the  change  on  his  Grace,  and  popt  the  poor  dwarf  into 
the  bass-viol,  reserving  her  own  more  precious  hours  to  be  spent  with  Master  Julian 
Peveril. — Think  you  not  so,  Sir  Christian,  you,  the  universal  referee  ?  Is  there  any 
truth  in  this  conjecture?" 

Christian  stole  a  glance  at  Zarah,  and  read  that  in  her  eye  which  embarrassed  him. 
"  He  did  not  know,"  he  said  ;  "  he  had  indeed  engaged  this  unrivalled  performer  to  take 
the  proposed  part  in  the  mask  ;  and  she  was  to  have  come  forth  in  the  midst  of  a  shower 
of  lambent  fire,  vei-y  artificially  prepared  with  perfumes,  to  overcome  the  smell  of  the 
powder  ;  but  he  knew  not  why — excepting  that  she  was  wilful  and  capricious,  like  all 
great  geniuses, — she  had  certainly  spoiled  the  concert  bj-  cramming  in  that  more  bulky 
dwarf" 

"I  should  like,"  said  the  King,  "to  see  this  little  maiden  stand  forth,  and  bear  wit- 
ness, in  such  manner  as  she  can  express  herself,  on  this  mj'sterious  matter.  Can  any 
one  here  understand  her  mode  of  communication  ?" 

Christian  said,  he  knew  something  of  it  since  he  had  become  acquainted  M'ith  her  in 
London.  Tlie  Countess  spoke  not  till  the  King  asked  her,  and  then  owned  dryly,  that 
she  had  necessarily  some  habitual  means  of  intercourse  with  one  who  had  been  immedi- 
ately about  her  person  for  so  many  years. 

"  I  should  think,"  said  Charles,  "  that  this  same  Master  Peveril  has  the  more  direct 
key  to  her  language,  after  all  we  have  heard." 

The  King  looked  first  at  Peveril,  who  blushed  like  a  maiden  at  the  inference  which 
the  King's  remark  implied,  and  then  suddenly  turned  his  eyes  on  the  supposed  mute,  on 
whose  cheek  a  faint  colour  was  dying  away.  A  moment  afterwards,  at  a  signal  from  the 
Countess,  Fenella,  or  Zarah,  stepped  forward,  and  having  kissed  her  lady's  hand,  stood 
with  her  arms  folded  on  her  breast,  with  a  humble  air,  as  different  from  that  .which  she 
wore  in  the  harem  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  as  that  of  a  Magdalene  from  a  Judith. 
Yet  this  was  the  least  show  of  her  talent  of  versatility,  for  so  well  did  she  play  the  part 
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of  the  dumb  girl,  that  Buckingham,  sharp  as  his  discernment  was,  remained  undecided 
whether  the  creature  which  stood  before  him  could  possibly  be  the  same  with  her,  who 
had,  in  a  different  dress,  made  such  an  impression  on  his  imagination,  or  indeed  was  the 
imperfect  creature  she  now  represented.  She  had  at  once  all  that  could  mark  the  imper- 
fection of  hearing,  and  all  that  could  shew  the  wonderful  address  by  which  nature  so 
often  makes  up  for  the  deliciency.  There  was  the  lip  that  trembled  not  at  any  sound — 
the  seeming  insensibility  to  the  conversation  that  passed  around;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  the  quick  and  vivid  glance,  that  seemed  anxious  to  devour  the  meaning  of 
those  sounds,  which  she  could  gather  no  otherwise  than  by  the  motion  of  the  lips. 

Examined  after  her  own  fashion,  Zarah  confirmed  the  tale  of  Christian  in  all  its 
points,  and  admitted  that  she  had  deranged  the  project  laid  for  a  mask,  by  placing  the 
dwarf  in  her  own  stead ;  the  cause  of  her  doing  so  she  declined  to  assign,  and  the 
Countess  pressed  her  no  farther. 

"Every  thing  tells  to  exculpate  my  Lord  of  Buckingham,"  said  Charles,  "from  so 
absurd  an  accusation  :  the  dwarf's  testimony  is  too  fantastic,  that  of  the  two  Peverils 
does  not  in  the  least  alfect  the  Uuke ;  that  of  the  dumb  damsel  completely  contradicts 
the  possibility  of  his  guilt.  Methinks,  my  lords,  wc  should  acquaint  him  that  he  stands 
actjuitted  of  a  complaint,  too  ridiculous  to  have  been  subjected  to  a  more  serious  scrutiny 
than  we  have  h;vstily  made  upon  this  occasion." 

Arlington  bowed  in  acquiescence,  but  Orinond  spoke  plainly. — "  I  should  suffer,  sire, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  brilliant  as  his  talents  are  known  to  be, 
should  I  say  that  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  on  this  occasion.  But  I  subscribe  to 
the  spirit  of  tiie  times  ;  and  I  agree  it  would  be  highly  dangerous,  on  such  accusations 
as  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  to  impeach  the  character  of  a  zealous  Protestant  like  his 
Grace — Had  he  been  a  Catholic,  under  such  circumstances  of  suspicion,  the  Tower  had 
been  too  good  a  prison  for  him." 

Buckingham  bowed  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  with  a  meaning  which  even  his  triumph 
could  not  disguise. — "  2'«  7ne  la  j)agherai  1"  he  muttered,  in  a  tone  of  deep  and  abiding 
resentment ;  but  the  stout  old  Irishman,  who  had  long  since  braved  his  utmost  wrath, 
cared  little  for  this  expression  of  his  displeasure. 

The  King  then,  signing  to  the  other  nobles  to  pass  into  the  public  apartments,  stopped 
Buckingham  as  he  was  about  to  follow  them  ;  and  when  they  were  alone,  asked,  with  a 
significant  tone,  which  brought  all  the  blood  in  the  Duke's  veins  into  his  countenance, 
"When  was  it,  George,  that  your  useful  friend  Colonel  Blood*  became  a  musician? — 

*  This  person,  who  was  capable  of  framing  and  carrying  into  execution  the  most  desperate  enterprises,  was  one  of  those 
extraordinary  characters,  who  can  only  arise  amid  the  bloodshed,  confusion,  destruction  of  morality,  and  wide-spreading 
violence,  which  take  place  during  civil  war.  We  cannot,  perhaps,  enter  upon  a  subject  more  extraordinary  or  entertaining, 
than  the  history  of  this  notorious  desperado,  who  exhibited  all  the  elements  of  a  most  accomplished  ruffian.  As  the 
account  of  tlicse  adventures  is  scattered  in  various  and  scarce  publications,  it  will  probably  be  a  ser^-icc  to  the  reader  to 
bring  the  most  remarkable  of  them  under  his  eye,  in  a  simultaneous  point  of  view. 

Blood's  father  is  reported  to  have  been  a  blacksmith  ;  but  this  was  only  a  disparaging  mode  of  describing  a  person  who  had 
a  concern  in  iron-works,  and  had  thus  acquired  independence.  He  entered  early  in  life  into  the  Civil  War,  served  as  a 
lieutenant  in  tlie  Parliament  forces,  and  was  put  by  Henry  Cromwell,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  into  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  when  he  was  scarcely  two-and-twenty.  This  outset  in  life  decided  his  political  party  for  ever;  and  however  unlit  the 
principles  of  such  a  man  rendered  him  for  the  society  of  Uiose  who  professed  a  rigidity  of  religion  and  morals,  so  useful  was 
Blood's  rapidity  of  invention,  and  so  well  was  he  known,  that  he  was  held  capable  of  framing  with  sagacity,  and  conducting 
with  skill,  the  most  desperate  undertakings,  and  in  a  turbulent  time,  was  allowed  to  associate  with  the  non-jiu-ors,  who 
alTected  a  peculiar  austerity  of  conduct  and  sentiments.  In  IC63,  the  Act  of  Settlement  in  Ireland,  and  tlic  proceedings 
tliereupon,  affected  Blood  deei)ly  in  his  fortune,  and  from  Uiat  moment  he  appears  to  have  nourished  the  most  inveterate 
hatred  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  whom  he  considered  as  the  author  of  the  measures  under 
which  he  suffered.  There  were  at  this  time  many  malecontents  of  tlie  same  party  with  himself,  so  Uiat  Lieutenant  Blood,  as 
the  most  daring  among  them,  was  able  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy  which  had  for  its  purpose  the  exciting  a 
general  insurrection,  and,  as  a  preliminary  step,  the  surprising  of  Uie  castle  of  Dublin.  The  means  proposed  for  Uie 
last  purpose,  which  was  to  be  the  prelude  to  the  rising,  augured  the  desperation  of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  contrived,  and 
yet  might  probably  have  succeeded  from  its  very  boldness.  A  declaration  was  drawn  up  by  the  hand  of  Blood  himself, 
calling  upon  all  persons  to  take  arms  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant. 
For  the  surprise  of  the  castle,  it  was  provided,  that  several  persons  with  petitions  in  theirhands,  were  to  wait  within  tlie  walls, 
as  if  they  staid  to  present  them  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  while  .about  fourscore  of  the  old  daring  disbanded  soldiers  were  to 
remain  on  the  outside,  dressed  like  carpenters,  smiths,  shoemakers,  and  other  ordinary  mechanics.  As  soon  as  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant went  in,  a  baker  was  to  pass  by  the  main  guard  with  a  large  basket  of  white  bread  on  his  back.  By  making  a  false  step  he 
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lou  lire  silent,"  he  said;  "do  not  deny  the  eharge,  for  yonder  villain,  once  seen,  is 
remembered  for  ever.     Down,  down  on  your  knees,  George,  and  acknowledge  that  you 

was  to  throw  down  his  burden,  which  might  create  n  scramble  among  the  sohliers,  and  offer  the  fourscore  men  before  mentioned 
an  opportunity  of  disanuiug  them,  while  the  oUiers  with  petitions  in  their  hands  secured  all  within  ;  and  being  once  master 
of  the  castle  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  person,  they  were  to  publish  their  declaration.  But  some  of  the  principal  conspirators 
were  apiirehendcd  about  twelve  hours  before  the  time  appointed  for  tlie  execution  of  the  design,  in  which  no  less  than  seven 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  (for  tlie  Parliament  of  Ireland  was  then  sitting)  were  concerned.  Lcckie,  a  minister,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Blood,  was  with  several  others  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  Blood  effected  his  escape,  but  was  still 
so  much  the  object  of  public  apprehension,  that  a  rumour  having  arisen  during  Lcckic's  execution,  that  Major  Blood  was  at 
hand  with  a  party  to  rescue  tlxe  prisoner,  every  one  of  the  guards,  and  tlic  executioner  himself,  shifted  for  themselves,  leaving 
I-eckie,  with  the  halter  about  his  neck,  standitig  alone  under  the  gallows  ;  but  as  no  rescue  appeared,  the  sheriff-officers 
returned  to  Uieir  duty,  and  the  criminal  was  executed.  Meantime  Blood  retired  among  the  mountains  of  Ireland,  where  he 
herded  alternately  witli  fanatics  and  Papists,  provided  only  they  were  discontented  with  the  government.  There  were  few 
persons  better  acquainted  with  the  intrigues  of  the  time  than  this  active  partisan,  who  was  alternately  Quaker,  Anabaptist, 
or  Catholic,  hut  always  a  rebel,  and  revolutionist;  he  shifted  from  place  to  place,  and  from  kingdom  to  kingdom;  became 
known  to  the  Admiral  de  Ruyter,  and  was  the  soul  of  every  desperate  plot. 

In  particular,  about  WG5,  Mr.  Blood  was  one  of  a  revolutionary  committee,  or  secret  council,  which  continued  its  sittings, 
notwithstanding  that  government  knew  of  its  meetings.  For  their  security,  they  had  about  thirty  stout  fellows  posted  around 
the  place  where  they  met  in  the  nature  of  a  corps  de  garde.  It  fell  out,  that  two  of  the  members  of  the  council,  to  save 
tliemselves,  and  perhajjs  for  the  sake  of  a  reward,  betrayed  all  their  transactions  to  tlie  ministry,  which  Mr.  Blood  soon 
suspected,  and  in  a  short  time  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  whole  afl'air.  He  appointed  these  two  persons  to  meet  him  at  a  tavern 
in  the  cit>',  where  he  had  his  guard  ready,  who  secured  them  without  any  noise,  and  carried  them  to  a  private  place  provided 
for  tlic  purpose,  where  he  called  a  kind  of  court-martial,  before  whom  they  were  tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot 
two  days  after  in  the  same  place.  When  the  time  appointed  came,  they  were  brought  out,  and  all  the  necessary  preparations 
made  for  putting  the  sentence  in  execution ;  and  the  poor  men,  seeing  no  hopes  of  escape,  disposed  themselves  to  suffer  as 
well  as  they  could.  At  this  critical  juncture,  Mr.  Blood  was  graciously  pleased  to  grant  them  his  pardon,  and  at  the  same 
time  advised  thera  to  go  to  their  new  master,  tell  him  all  tliat  had  happened,  and  request  him,  in  the  name  of  their  old 
confederates,  to  be  as  favourable  to  such  of  them  as  should  at  any  time  stand  in  need  of  his  mercy.  Whether  these 
unfortunate  people  carried  Mr.  Blood's  message  to  the  King,  does  not  any  where  appear.  It  is  however  certain,  that  not 
long  after  Uie  whole  conspiracy  was  discovered;  in  consequence  of  which,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1G6G,  Col.  John  Rathbone, 
and  some  other  officers  of  the  late  disbanded  army,  were  tried  and  convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  a  plot  to  surprise  the 
Tower,  and  to  kill  General  Monk. 

After  his  concern  with  this  desperate  conclave,  who  were  chiefly  fanatics  and  Fifth-Monarchy  men,  Blood  exchanged  the 
scene  for  Scotland,  where  he  mingled  among  the  Cameronians,  and  must  have  been  a  most  acceptable  associate  to  John 
Balfour  of  Burley,  or  any  other  who  joined  the  insurgents  more  out  of  spleen  or  desire  of  plunder,  than  from  religious 
motives.  The  writers  of  the  sect  seem  to  have  thought  his  name  a  discredit,  or  perhaps  did  not  know  it ;  nevertheless,  it  is 
affirmed  in  a  pamphlet  i^Titten  by  a  person  who  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  incidents  of  his  life,  that  he 
shared  the  dangers  of  the  defeat  at  Pentland  Hills,  27th  November,  IfiGG,  in  which  the  Cameronians  were  totally  routed. 
After  the  engagement,  he  found  his  way  again  to  Ireland,  but  was  hunted  out  of  Ulster  by  Lord  Dungannon,  who  pursued 
him  very  closely.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  made  himself  again  notorious  by  an  exploit,  of  which  the  very  singular 
particulars  are  contained  in  the  pamphlet  already  mentioned.*  The  narrative  runs  as  follows: — "Among  the  persons 
apprehended  for  the  late  fanatic  conspiracy,  was  one  Captain  Mason,  a  person  for  whom  Mr.  Blood  liad  a  particular  affection 
and  friendship.  This  person  was  to  be  removed  from  London  to  one  of  the  northern  counties,  in  order  to  his  trial  at  the 
assizes ;  and  to  tiiat  intent  was  sent  down  with  eight  of  the  Duke's  troop  to  guard  him,  being  reckoned  to  be  a  person  bold 
and  courageous.  Mr.  Blood  having  notice  of  this  journey,  resolves  by  the  way  to  rescue  his  friend.  The  prisoner  and  his 
guard  went  away  in  the  morning,  and  Mr.  Blood  having  made  choice  of  three  more  of  his  acquaintance,  set  forward  the  same 
day  at  night,  without  boots,  upon  small  horses,  and  their  pistols  in  their  trowsers,  to  prevent  suspicion.  But  opportunities 
are  not  so  easily  had,  neither  were  all  places  convenient,  so  that  the  convoy  and  their  prisoner  were  gone  a  good  way  beyond 
Newark,  before  Mr.  Blood  and  his  friends  had  any  scent  of  their  prisoner.  At  one  place,  they  set  a  sentinel  to  watch  his 
coming  by  ;  but  whether  it  was  out  of  fear,  or  that  the  person  was  tired  with  a  tedious  expectation,  the  sentinel  brought  them 
no  tidings  either  of  the  prisoner  or  his  guard,  insomuch  that  Mr.  Blood  and  his  companions  began  to  think  their  friend  so 
far  before  them  upon  the  road,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  follow  him.  Yet  not  willing  to  give  over  an  enterprise  so 
generously  undertaken,  upon  Mr.  Blood's  encouragement,  they  rode  on,  though  despairing  of  success,  till  finding  it  grow 
towards  evening,  and  meeting  with  a  convenient  inn  upon  the  road,  in  a  small  village  not  far  from  Doncaster,  they  resolved 
to  lie  there  all  night,  and  return  for  London  the  next  morning.  In  that  inn  they  had  not  sat  long  in  a  room  next  the  street, 
condoling  among  themselves  the  ill  success  of  such  a  tedious  journey,  and  the  misfortune  of  their  friend,  before  the  convoy 
came  thundering  up  to  the  door  of  the  said  inn  with  their  prisoner.  Captain  Mason  having  made  choice  of  that  inn,  as  being 
the  best  known  to  him,  to  give  his  guardians  the  refreshment  of  a  dozen  of  drink.  There  Mr.  Blood,  unseen,  had  a  full  view 
of  his  friend,  and  of  the  persons  he  had  to  deal  with.  He  had  bespoke  a  small  supper,  which  was  at  the  fire,  so  that  he  had 
but  very  little  time  for  consultation,  finding  that  Captain  Mason's  party  did  not  intend  to  alight.  On  this  account  he  only 
gavegeneral  directions  to  his  associates  to  follow  his  example  in  whatever  they  saw  him  do.  In  haste,  therefore,  they  called 
for  their  horses,  and  threw  down  their  money  for  their  reckoning,  telling  the  woman  of  the  house,  that  since  they  had  met 
with  such  good  company,  they  were  resolved  to  go  forward.  Captain  Mason  went  off  first  upon  a  sorry  beast,  and  with  him 
the  commander  of  the  party,  and  four  more ;  the  rest  staid  behind  to  make  an  end  of  their  liquor.  Then  away  marched  one 
more  single,  and  in  a  very  small  time  after,  the  last  two.  By  this  time,  Mr.  Blood  and  one  of  his  friends  being  horsed, 
followed  the  two  that  were  hindmost,  and  soon  overtook  them.  These  four  rode  some  little  time  together,  Mr.  Blood  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  two  soldiers,  and  his  friend  on  the  left.  But  upon  a  sudden,  Mr.  Blood  laid  hold  of  the  reins  of  the  horse 
next  him,  while  his  friend,  in  observation  to  his  directions,  did  the  same  on  the  other  hand;  and  having  presently  by  surprise 
dismounted  the  soldiers,  pulled  off  their  bridles,  and  sent  their  horses  to  pick  their  grass  where  they  pleased.  These  two 
being  thus  made  sure  of,  Mr.  Blood  pursues  his  game,  intending  to  have  reached  the  single  trooper;  but  he  being  got  to  the 
rest  of  his  fellows,  now  reduced  to  six,  and  a  barber  of  York,  that  travelled  in  their  company,  Mr.  Blood  made  up,  heads 
the  whole  party,  and  stops  them  ;  of  which  some  of  the  foremost,  looking  upon  him  to  be  either  drunk  or  mad,  thought  the 
rebuke  of  a  switch  to  be  a  sufficient  chastisement  of  such  a  rash  presumption,  which  they  exercised  with  more  contempt  than 
fury,  till,  by  the  rudeness  of  his  compliments  in  retiun,  he  gave  them  to  understand  he  was  not  in  jest,  but  in  very  good 
earnest.  He  was  soon  seconded  by  his  friend  that  was  with  him  in  his  first  exploit ;  but  there  had  been  several  rough  blows 
dealt  between  the  unequal  number  of  six  to  two,  before  Mr.  Blood's  two  other  friends  came  up  to  their  assistance  ;  nay, 
"  Remarks  on  the  Life  of  the  famed  Mr.  Bluod.  London,  IG30.  Folio. 
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have  abused  my  easy  temper. — Seek  for  no  apology — none  will  serve  your  turn.  I  saw 
the  man  myself,  among  your  Germans  as  you  call  them ;  and  you  know  what  I  must 
needs  believe  from  such  a  circumstance." 

I  may  safely  say  six  to  two;  for  the  barber  of  York,  whether  out  of  his  natural  propensity  to  the  sport,  or  that  his  pot- 
valiantncss  had  made  him  so  generous  as  to  help  his  fellow -travellers,  would  needit  shew  his  valour  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fray ;  but  better  had  he  been  ut  the  latter  end  of  a  feast;  for  though  he  shewed  his  prudence  to  take  the  stronger  side,  as  he 
guessed  by  the  number,  yet  because  he  would  take  no  warning,  which  was  often  given  him,  not  to  put  himself  to  the  hazard 
of  losing  a  guitar-finger  by  meddling  in  a  business  that  nothing  concerned  him,  he  lost  his  life,  as  they  were  forced  to  dispatch 
him,  in  the  first  place,  for  giving  them  a  needless  trouble.  The  barber,  being  become  an  useless  instrument,  and  the  other 
of  lilr.  Blood's  friends  being  come  up,  the  skirmish  began  to  be  very  smart,  the  four  assailants  having  singled  out  Uieir 
champions  as  fairly  and  equally  as  they  could.  All  this  while,  Captain  Mason,  being  rode  before  upon  his  thirty -shilling 
steed,  wondering  his  guard  came  not  with  him,  looked  back,  and  observing  a  combustion,  and  that  they  were  altogether  by 
the  ears,  knew  not  wliat  to  think.  He  conjectured  it  at  first  to  have  been  some  intrigue  upon  him,  as  if  the  troopers  had  a 
design  to  tempt  him  to  an  escape,  which  might  afterwards  prove  more  to  his  prejudice;  just  like  cats,  that,  with  regardless 
scorn,  seem  to  give  the  distressed  mouse  all  the  liberty  in  the  world  to  getaway  out  of  their  paws,  but  soon  recover  their  prey 
again  at  one  jump.  Thereupon,  unwilling  to  undergo  the  hazard  of  such  a  trial,  he  comes  back,  at  which  time  Mr.  Blood 
cried  out  to  him, '  Horse,  horse,  quickly  ! '  an  alarm  so  amazing  at  first,  that  he  could  not  believe  it  to  be  his  friend's  voice 
when  he  heard  it;  but  as  the  thoughts  of  military  men  are  soon  summoned  together,  and  never  hold  Spatiish  councils,  the 
Captaiu  presently  settled  his  resolution,  mounts  the  next  horse  that  wanted  a  rider,  and  puts  it  in  fur  a  share  of  his  own 
self-preservation.  In  this  bloody  conflict,  Mr  Blood  was  three  times  unhorsed,  occasioned  by  his  forgctfulness,  as  having 
omitted  to  new  girt  his  saddle,  which  the  ostler  had  unloosed  upon  the  wadding  at  his  first  coming  into  the  inn.  Being  then 
so  often  dismounted,  and  not  knowing  the  reason,  which  the  occasion  would  not  give  him  leave  to  consider,  he  resolved  to 
fight  it  out  on  foot;  of  which  two  of  the  soldiers  taking  the  advantage,  singled  him  out,  and  drove  him  into  a  court-yard, 
where  he  made  a  stand  with  a  full  body,  his  sword  in  one  hand,  and  his  pistol  in  the  other.  One  of  the  soldiers  taking  that 
advantage  of  his  open  body,  shot  him  near  the  shoulder-blade  of  his  pistol-arm,  at  which  time  he  had  four  other  bullets  in 
his  body,  that  he  had  received  before :  which  the  soldier  observing,  flung  his  discharged  pistol  at  him  with  that  good  aim  and 
violence,  that  he  hit  him  a  stunning  blow  just  under  the  forehead,  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  nose  between  the  eyes,  which 
for  the  present  so  amazed  him,  that  he  gave  himself  over  for  a  dead  man;  yet  resolving  to  give  one  sparring  blow  before  he 
expired,  such  is  the  strange  provocation  and  success  of  despair,  with  one  vigorous  stroke  of  his  sword,  he  brought  his 
adversary  with  a  vengeance  from  his  horse,  and  laid  him  in  a  far  worse  condition  than  himself  at  his  horse's  feet.  At  that 
time,  full  of  anger  and  revenge,  he  was  just  going  to  make  an  end  of  his  conquest,  by  giving  him  the  fatal  stab,  but  that  in 
the  very  niek  of  time,  Captain  Mason,  having,  by  the  help  of  his  friends,  done  his  business  where  they  liad  fought,  by  the 
death  of  some,  and  the  disabling  of  others  that  opposed  them,  came  in,  and  bid  him  hold  and  spare  the  life  of  one  that  had 
been  tlie  civilest  person  to  him  upon  the  road, — a  fortunate  piece  of  kindness  in  the  one,  and  of  gratitude  in  tlie  other ;  which 
Mr.  Blood  easily  condescending  to,  by  the  joint  assisUncc  of  the  Captain,  the  other  soldier  was  soon  mastered,  and  the 
victory,  after  a  sharp  fight,  that  lasted  above  two  hours,  was  at  length  completed.  You  may  be  sure  the  fight  was  well 
maintained  on  both  sides,  while  two  of  the  soldiers,  besides  the  barber,  were  slain  upon  the  place,  three  unhorsed,  and  the 
rest  wounded-  And  it  was  observable,  that  though  the  encounter  happened  in  a  village,  where  a  great  number  of  people  were 
spectators  of  the  combat,  yet  none  would  adventure  the  rescue  of  either  party,  as  not  knowing  which  was  in  the  wrong,  or 
which  in  the  right,  and  were  therefore  wary  of  being  arbitrators  in  such  a  desperate  contest,  where  they  saw  the 
reward  of  assistance  to  be  nothing  but  present  death.  After  tlie  combat  was  over,  Mr.  Blood  and  his  friends  divided  them- 
selves, and  parted  several  ways." 

Before  he  had  engaged  in  this  adventure,  Blood  had  placed  his  wife  and  son  in  an  apothecary's  shop  at  Rumford,  under  the 
name  of  Weston.  He  himself  afterwards  affected  to  practise  as  a  physician  under  that  of  Ayliffe,  uuder  which  guise 
he  remained  concealed  until  his  wounds  were  cured,  and  the  hue  and  cry  against  him  and  his  accomplices  was  somewhat 
abated. 

In  the  meantime,  this  extraordinary  man,  whose  spirits  toiled  in  framing  the  most  daring  enterprises,  had  devised  a  plot 
which,  as  it  respected  the  person  at  whom  it  was  aimed,  was  of  a  much  more  ambitious  character  than  that  for  the  delivery 
of  Mason.  It  had  for  its  object  the  seizure  of  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  his  ancient  enemy,  in  the  streets  of  London. 
In  this  some  have  thought  he  only  meant  to  gratify  his  resentment,  while  others  supi>ose  that  he  might  hope  to  extort  some 
important  advantages  by  detaining  his  Grace  in  his  hands  as  a  prisoner.  The  Duke's  historian.  Carte,  gives  the  following 
account  of  this  extraordinary  enterprise :— "  The  Prince  of  Orange  came  this  year  { 1670)  into  England,  and  being  invited,  on 
Dec.  6,  to  an  entertainment  in  the  city  of  London,  his  Grace  attended  him  thither.  Ashe  was  returning  homewards  in  a  dark 
night,  and  going  up  St.  James's  Street,  at  the  end  of  which,  facing  the  palace,  stood  Clarendon  House,  where  he  then  lived,  he 
was  attacked  by  Blood  and  five  of  his  accomplices.  The  Duke  always  used  to  go  attended  with  six  footmen ;  but  as  they 
were  too  heavy  a  load  to  ride  upon  a  coach,  he  always  had  iron  spikes  behind  it  to  keep  them  from  getting  up ;  and  continued 
this  practice  to  his  dying  day,  even  after  this  attempt  of  assassination.  These  six  footmen  used  to  walk  on  both  sides  of 
the  street,  over  against  the  coach;  but  by  some  contrivance  or  other,  they  were  all  stopped  and  out  of  the  way,  when  tlie 
Duke  was  taken  out  of  his  coach  by  Blood  and  his  son,  and  mounted  on  horseback  behind  one  of  the  horsemen  in  his 
company.  The  coachman  drove  on  to  Clarendon  House,  and  told  the  porter  that  the  Duke  had  been  seized  by  two  men,  who 
had  carried  him  down  Pickndilly.  The  porter  immediately  ran  that  way,  and  Mr.  James  Clarke  chancing  to  be  at  tliat  time 
in  the  court  of  the  house,  fidlowed  with  all  possible  h.iste.  having  first  alarmed  the  family,  and  ordere<l  tlie  servants  to  come 
after  him  as  fast  as  they  could.  Blood,  it  seems,  either  to  gratify  the  humour  of  his  patron,  who  had  set  him  upon  this  work, 
or  to  glut  his  own  revenge  by  putting  his  Grace  to  the  same  ignominious  death,  which  his  accomplices  in  the  treasonable 
design  upon  Dublin  Castle  had  suffered,  had  tiiken  a  strong  fancy  into  his  head  to  liang  the  Duke  at  Tyburn.  Nothing 
could  h;ivc  saved  his  Grace's  life,  but  that  extravagant  imagination  and  passion  of  the  villain,  who,  leaving  the  Duke  mounted 
and  buckled  to  one  of  his  comrades,  rode  on  before,  and  (as  is  said)  actually  tied  a  rope  to  the  gallows,  and  then  rode  back 
to  see  what  was  become  of  his  accomplices,  whom  he  met  riding  off  in  a  great  hurry .  The  horseman  to  whom  the  Duke  was 
tied,  was  a  person  of  great  strength,  but  being  embarrassed  by  his  Grace's  struggling,  could  not  advance  as  fast  as  he  desired. 
He  was,  however,  got  a  good  way  beyond  Berkeley  (now  Devonshire)  House,  towards  Knightsbridge,  when  the  Duke,  having 
got  his  foot  under  the  man's,  unhorsed  him,  and  they  both  fell  down  together  in  the  mud,  where  they  were  struggling,  when 
the  porter  and  Mr.  Clarke  came  up.  The  villain  then  di-^engagcd  liimself,  and  seeing  the  neighbourhood  alarmed,  and 
numbers  of  people  running  towards  them,  got  on  horseback,  and  having,  with  one  of  his  comrades,  fired  their  pistols  at  the 
Duke,  (but  missed  him,  as  taking  their  aim  in  the  dark,  and  in  a  hurry,)  rode  off  as  fast  as  tJiey  could  to  save  themselves. 
The  Duke  (now  sixty  years  of  age)  was  quite  spent  with  struggling,  so  tliat  when  Mr.  Clarke  and  the  porter  came  up.  they 
knew  him  ratlier  by  feeling  his  star,  tlian  by  any  sound  of  voice  he  could  utter ;  and  they  were  forced  to  carry  him  home, 
and  lay  him  on  a  bed  to  recover  his  spirits.     He  received  some  wounds  and  bruises  in  the  struggle,  which  confined  him 
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"Believe  that  I  have  been  guilty — most  guilty,  my  liege  and  King,"  said  tlie  Duke, 
conscience-stricken,  and  kneeling  down  ; — "  believe  that  I  was  misguided — that  I  was 

within  doors  for  some  days.  The  King,  when  he  heard  of  this  intended  assassination  uf  the  Duke  of  Onnond,  expressed  a 
great  resentment  on  ttiat  occasion,  aud  issued  out  a  proclamation  for  the  discovery  and  apprehension  of  the  miscreants 
concerned  in  the  attem]>t." 

Blood,  however,  hty  concealed,  and,  with  his  usual  success,  escaped  apprehension.  AVhilcthus  lurking,  he  entertained  and 
digested  an  exploit,  evincing  the  same  atrocity  which  had  cliaracterized  the  undertakings  he  had  fonncrly  been  engaged  in^ 
there  was  also  to  be  traced  in  his  new  device  something  of  that  peculiar  disposition  which  inclined  liim  to  be  desirous  of  adding 
to  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Omiond,  the  singular  infamy  of  putting  him  to  death  at  Tyburn.  With  something  of  the  same 
spirit,  he  now  resolved  to  shew  his  contempt  of  monarchy,  and  all  its  symbols,  by  stealing  the  crown,  sceptre,  and  other 
articles  of  the  regalia  out  of  the  office  in  which  they  were  deposited,  and  enriching  himself  and  his  needy  associates  with  the 
produce  of  the  spoils.  This  feat,  by  which  Blood  is  now  chiefly  remembered,  is,  like  all  his  transactions,  marked  with  a 
daring  strain  of  courage  and  duplicity,  and  like  most  of  his  undertakings,  was  very  likely  to  have  proved  successful.  John 
Bayley,  Esq.,  in  his  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Tower  of  London,  gives  the  following  distinct  account  of  this  curious 
exploit.     At  this  period,  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  was  Keeper,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  Jewel  House. 

"  It  was  soon  after  the  appointment  of  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  that  the  Regalia  in  the  Tower  first  became  objects  of  public 
inspection,  which  King  Charles  allowed  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  in  the  emoluments  of  the  master's  office.  The  profits 
which  arose  from  shewing  the  jewels  to  strangers.  Sir  Gilbert  assigned  in  lieu  of  a  salary,  to  the  person  whom  he  had  appointed 
to  the  care  of  them.  This  was  an  old  confidential  servant  of  his  fatlier's,  one  Talbot  Edwards,  whose  name  is  handed  down 
to  posterity  as  keeper  of  the  regalia,  when  the  notorious  attempt  to  steal  tlie  crown  was  made  in  the  year  1G73  ;  the  following 
account  of  which  is  chiefly  derived  from  a  relation  which  Mr.  Edwards  himself  made  of  the  transaction. 

"About  three  weeks  before  this  audacious  villain  Blood  made  his  attempt  upon  the  crown,  he  came  to  the  Tower  in  the 
habit  of  a  parson,  with  a  long  cloak,  cassock,  and  canonical  girdle,  accompanied  by  a  woman,  whom  lie  called  his  wife. 
They  desired  to  see  the  regalia,  and,  just  as  their  wishes  had  been  gratified,  the  lady  feigned  sudden  indisposition;  this 
called  forth  the  kind  offices  of  Mrs.  Edwards,  the  keeper's  wife,  who,  having  courteously  invited  her  into  their  house  to  repose 
herself,  she  soon  recovered,  and  on  their  departure,  professed  themselves  thankful  for  this  civility.  A  few  days  after,  Blood 
came  again,  bringing  a  present  to  Mrs.  Edwards,  of  four  pairs  of  white  gloves  from  his  pretended  wife;  and  having  tlius 
begun  the  acquaintance,  they  made  frequent  visits  to  improve  it.  After  a  short  respite  of  their  compliments,  the  disguised 
ruffian  returned  again  ;  and  in  conversation  with  Mrs.  Edwards,  said  that  his  wife  could  discourse  of  nothing  but  the  kindnevs 
of  those  good  people  in  tlie  Tower — that  she  had  long  studied,  and  at  length  bethought  herself  of  a  handsome  way  of  requital. 
You  have,  quoth  he,  a  pretty  young  gentlewoman  for  your  daughter,  and  I  have  a  young  nephew,  who  has  two  or  three 
hundred  a-year  in  land,  and  is  at  my  disposal.  If  your  daughter  be  free,  and  you  approve  it,  I'll  bring  him  here  to  see  lier, 
and  we  will  endeavour  to  make  it  a  match.  This  was  easily  assented  to  by  old  Mr.  Edwards,  who  invited  the  parson  to  dine 
with  him  on  that  day;  he  readily  accepted  the  invitation;  and  taking  upon  him  to  say  grace,  performed  it  with  great  seeming 
devotion,  and  casting  up  his  eyes,  concluded  it  with  a  prayer  for  the  King,  Queen,  and  royal  family.  After  dinner,  he  went 
up  to  see  the  rooms,  and  obser\'ing  a  handsome  case  of  pistols  hang  there,  expressed  a  great  desire  to  buy  them,  to  present  to 
a  young  lord,  who  was  his  neighbour;  a  pretence  by  which  he  thought  of  disarming  the  house  against  the  period  intended 
for  the  execution  of  his  design.  At  his  departure,  which  was  a  canonical  benediction  of  the  good  company,  he  appointed 
a  day  and  hour  to  bring  his  nephew  to  see  his  mistress,  which  was  the  very  day  that  he  made  his  daring  attempt.  The  good 
old  gentleman  had  got  up  ready  to  receive  his  guest,  and  the  daughter  was  iu  her  best  dress  to  entertain  her  expected  lover; 
when,  behold,  Parson  Blood,  with  three  more,  came  to  the  jewel-house,  all  armed  with  rapier-blades  in  their  canes,  and  every 
one  a  dagger,  and  a  brace  of  pocket  pistols.  Two  of  his  companions  entered  in  with  Mm,  on  pretence  of  seeing  the  crown, 
and  the  third  staid  at  the  door,  as  if  to  look  after  the  young  lady,  a  jewel  of  a  more  charming  description,  but  in  reality  as  a 
watch.  The  daughter,  who  thought  it  not  modest  to  come  down  till  she  was  called,  sent  the  maid  to  take  a  view  of  the 
company,  andbring  a  description  of  her  gallant;  and  the  servant,  concei\ing  that  he  was  the  intended  bridegroom  who  staid 
at  the  door,  being  the  youngest  of  the  party,  returned  to  soothe  the  anxiety  of  her  young  mistress  with  the  idea  she  had 
formed  of  his  person.  Blood  told  Mr.  Edwards  that  they  would  not  go  up  stairs  till  his  wife  came,  and  desired  him  to  shew 
his  friends  the  crown  to  pass  the  time  till  then;  and  they  had  no  sooner  entered  the  room,  and  the  door,  as  usual,  shut,  than 
a  cloak  was  thrown  over  the  old  man's  head,  and  a  gag  put  in  his  mouth.  Thus  secured,  they  told  him  that  their  resolution 
was  to  have  the  crown,  globe,  and  sceptre;  and,  if  he  would  quietly  submit  to  it,  they  would  spare  his  life;  otherwise  he  was 
to  expect  no  mercy.  He  thereupon  endeavoured  to  make  all  the  noise  he  possibly  could,  to  be  heard  above ;  they  then 
knocked  him  down  with  a  wooden  mallet,  and  lold  him,  that,  if  yet  he  would  lie  quietly,  they  would  spare  his  life ;  but  if 
not,  upon  his  next  attempt  to  discover  them,  they  would  kill  him.  Mr.  Edwards,  however,  according  to  his  own  account, 
was  not  intimidated  by  this  threat,  but  strained  himself  to  make  the  greater  noise,  and  in  consequence,  received  several  more 
blows  on  the  head  with  the  mallet,  and  was  stabbed  in  the  belly ;  this  again  brought  the  poor  old  man  to  the  ground,  where 
he  lay  for  some  time  in  so  senseless  a  state,  that  one  of  the  \'illains  pronounced  him  dead.  Edwards  had  come  a  little  to 
himself,  and  hearing  this,  lay  quietly,  conceiving  it  best  to  be  thought  so.  The  booty  was  now  to  be  disposed  of,  and  one  of 
them,  named  Parrot,  secreted  the  orb.  Blood  held  the  crown  under  his  cloak ;  and  the  third  was  about  to  file  the  sceptre  in 
two,  in  order  that  it  might  be  placed  in  a  bag,  brought  for  that  purpose;  but,  fortunately,  the  son  of  Mr.  Edwards,  who  had 
been  in  Flanders  with  Sir  John  Talbot,  and  on  his  landing  in  England,  had  obtained  leave  to  come  away  post  to  visit  his 
father,  happened  to  arrive  whilst  this  scene  was  acting;  and  on  coming  to  the  door,  the  person  that  stood  sentinel  asked 
with  whom  he  would  speak;  to  which  he  answered,  that  he  belonged  to  the  house;  and,  perceiving  the  person  to  be  a 
stranger,  told  him  that  if  he  had  any  business  with  his  father,  that  he  would  acquaint  him  with  it,  and  so  hastened  up  stairs 
to  salute  his  friends.  This  unexpected  accident  spread  confusion  amongst  the  party,  and  they  instantly  decamped  with  the 
crown  and  orb,  leaving  the  sceptre  yet  unfiled.  The  aged  keeper  now  raised  himself  upon  his  legs,  forced  the  gag  from  his 
mouth,  and  cried,  *  Treason !  murder ! '  which  being  heard  by  his  daughter,  who  was.  perhaps,  anxiously  expecting  far  other 
sounds,  ran  out  and  reiterated  the  cry.  The  alarm  now  became  general,  and  young  Edwards  and  his  brother-in-law.  Captain 
Beckman,  ran  after  the  conspirators,  whom  a  warder  put  himself  in  a  position  to  stop,  but  Blood  discharged  a  pistol  at  him, 
and  he  fell,  although  unhurt,  and  the  thieves  proceeded  safely  to  the  next  post,  where  one  Sill,  who  had  been  a  soldier  under 
Cromwell,  stood  sentinel:  but  he  offered  no  opposition,  and  they  accordingly  passed  the  drawbridge.  Horses  were  waiting 
for  them  at  St.  Catherine's  gate;  and  as  they  ran  that  way  along  the  Tower  wharf,  they  themselves  cried  out,  '  Stop  the 
rogues! '  by  which  they  passed  on  unsuspected,  till  Captain  Beckman  overtook  them.  At  his  head  Blood  fired  another  pistol, 
but  missed  him,  and  was  seized.  Under  the  cloak  of  this  daring  villain  was  found  the  crown,  and,  although  he  saw  himself 
a  prisoner,  he  had  yet  the  impudence  to  struggle  for  his  prey  ;  and  when  it  was  finally  wrested  from  him,  said,  '  It  was  a 
gallant  attempt,  however  unsuccessful ;  it  was  for  a  crown  ! '  Parrot,  who  had  formerly  served  under  General  Harrison,  was 
also  taken  ;  but  Hunt.  Blood's  son-in  law,  reached  his  horse  and  rode  off",  as  did  two  other  of  the  thieves  ;  but  he  was  sooii 
afterwards  stopped,  and  likewise  committed  to  custody.     In   this  struggle  and  confusion,  the  great  pearl,  a  large  diamond 
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mad — Believe  any  thing  but  tliat  I  was  capable  of  harming,  or  being  accessory  to  harm, 
your  person." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it,"  said  the  King ;  "  I  think  of  you,  Villiers,  as  the  companion  of 
my  dangers  and  my  exile,  and  am  so  far  from  supposing  you  mean  worse  than  you  say, 
that  I  am  convinced  you  acknowledge  more  than  ever  you  meant  to  attempt." 

"  By  all  that  is  sacred,"  said  the  Duke,  still  kneeling,  "  had  I  not  been  involved  to  the 
extent  of  life  and  fortune  with  the  villain  Christian " 

"  Nay,  if  you  bring  Christian  on  the  stage  again,"  said  the  King,  smiling,  "  it  is  time 
for  me  to  withdraw.  Come,  Villiers,  rise — I  forgive  thee,  and  only  recommend  one  act 
of  penance — the  curse  you  yourself  bestowed  on  tlie  dog  who  bit  you — marriage,  and 
retirement  to  your  country-seat." 

The  Duke  rose  abashed,  and  followed  the  King  into  the  circle,  which  Charles  entered, 
leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  his  repentant  peer;  to  whom  he  shewed  so  much  countenance, 
as  led  the  most  acute  observers  present,  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  there  existing  any 
real  cause  for  the  surmises  to  the  Duke's  prejudice. 

The  Countess  of  Derby  had  in  the  meanwhile  consulted  with  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
with  the  Peverils,  and  with  her  other  friends;  and,  by  their  unanimous  advice,  though 

and  several  smaller  stones,  were  lost  froni  the  crown ;  but  the  two  former,  and  some  of  the  latter,  were  afterwards  found  and 
restored;  and  the  Ballas  ruby,  broken  off  the  sceptre,  being  found  in  Parrot's  pocket,  nothing  considerable  was  eventually 
missing. 

"  As  soon  as  the  prisoners  were  secured,  young  Edwards  hastened  to  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  who  was  then  master  and  treasurer 
of  the  Jewel  House,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  the  transaction.  Sir  Gilbert  instantly  went  to  the  King,  and  acquainted  his 
majesty  with  itr  and  his  majesty  commanded  him  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  Tower,  to  sec  how  matters  stood;  to  take  the 
examination  of  Blood  and  the  others ;  and  to  return  and  report  it  to  him.  Sir  Gilbert  accordingly  went ;  but  the  King  in  the 
meantime  was  persuaded  by  some  about  him.  to  hear  the  examination  himself,  and  the  prisoners  were  in  consequence 
sent  for  to  \\liiteliall ;  a  circumstance  which  is  supposed  to  have  saved  tlicse  daring  wretches  from  the  gallows." 

On  his  examination  under  such  an  atrocious  charge,  Blood  audaciously  replied,  *'  that  he  would  never  betray  an  associate, 
or  defend  liimself  at  the  expense  of  uttering  a  falsehood."  He  even  averred,  perhaps,  more  than  was  true  against  himself, 
when  he  confessed  that  he  had  Iain  concealed  among  the  reeds  for  the  purpose  of  killing  Uie  King  with  a  carabine,  while 
Charles  was  bathing;  but  he  pretended  that  on  this  occasion  his  purpose  was  disconcerted  by  a  secret  awe,— appearing  to 
verify  the  allegation  in  Shakspeare,  "  There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king,  that  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, 
acts  little  of  its  will."  To  this  story,  true  or  false,  Blood  added  a  declaration  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  following, 
disbanded  soldiers  and  others,  who,  from  motives  of  religion,  were  determined  to  take  the  life  of  the  King,  as  the  only 
obstacle  to  their  obtaining  freedom  of  worship  and  liberty  of  conscience.  These  men,  he  said,  would  be  determined,  by  his 
execution,  to  persist  in  the  resolution  of  putting  Charles  to  deaili ;  whereas,  he  averred  that,  by  sparing  his  life,  the  King 
might  disarm  a  hundred  poniards  directed  against  his  own.  This  view  of  the  case  made  a  strong  impression  on  Charles, 
whose  selfishness  was  uncommonly  acute:  yet  he  felt  the  impropriety  of  pardoning  the  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  and  condescended  to  ask  that  faithful  servant's  permission,  before  he  would  exert  his  authority,  to  spare  the 
assassin.  Ormond  answered,  that  if  the  King  chose  to  pardon  the  attempt  to  steal  his  crown,  he  himself  might  easily  consent, 
that  the  attempt  upon  his  life,  as  a  crime  of  much  less  importance,  should  also  be  forgiven.  Charles,  accordingly,  not  only 
gave  Blood  a  pardon,  but  endowed  him  with  a  pension  of  .')00/.  a-ycar;  which  led  many  persons  to  infer,  not  only  that  the 
King  wished  to  preserve  himself  from  the  future  attempts  of  this  desperate  man,  but  that  he  had  it  also  in  view  to  secure  the 
serWces  of  so  determined  a  ruffian,  in  case  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  employing  him  in  hLs  own  line  of  business. 
There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  fate  of  Blood,  pensioned  and  rewarded  for  this  audacious  attempt,  and  that  of  the 
faithful  Edwards,  who  may  be  safely  said  to  have  sacrificed  his  life  in  defence  of  the  property  intrusted  to  him!  In 
remuneration  for  his  fidelity  and  his  sufferings,  Edwards  only  obtained  a  grant  of  200/.  from  the  Exchequer,  with  100/.  to  his 
son;  but  so  little  pains  were  taken  about  the  regular  discharge  of  these  donatives,  that  tlie  parties  entitled  to  them  were 
glad  to  sell  them  for  half  the  sum.  After  this  wonderful  escape  from  justice.  Blood  seems  to  have  affected  the  airs  of  a  person 
in  favour,  and  was  known  to  solicit  the  suits  of  many  of  the  old  republican  party,  for  whom  he  is  said  to  have  gained 
considerable  indulgences,  when  the  old  cavaliers,  who  had  ruined  themselves  in  the  cause  of  Charles  the  First,  could  obta.in 
neither  countenance  nor  restitution.  During  the  ministry  called  the  Cabal,  he  was  high  in  favour  vritli  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham ;  till  upon  their  declension,  his  favour  began  also  to  fail,  and  we  find  him  again  engaged  in  opposition  to  the 
Court.  Blood  was  not  likely  to  lie  idle  amid  the  busy  intrigues  and  factions  which  succeeded  the  celebrated  discovcrj-  of 
Gates.  He  appears  to  have  passed  again  into  violent  opposition  to  the  Court,  but  his  steps  were  no  longer  so  sounding  as  to 
be  heard  above  his  contemporaries.  North  hints  at  his  being  involved  in  a  plot  against  his  former  friend  and  patron  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.     The  passage  is  quoted  at  length  in  Note,  p.  64-1. 

The  Plot,  it  appears,  consisted  in  an  attempt  to  throw  some  scandalous  imputation  upon  tlie  Duke  of  Buckingham,  for 
a  conspiracy  to  effect  which  Edward  Chrislian.  Arthur  O'Brien,  Thomas  Blood,  were  indicted  in  the  King's  Bench,  and 
found  guilty,  2:ith  June,  1G80.  The  damages  sued  for  were  laid  ns  high  as  ten  thousand  pounds,  for  which  Colonel  Blood 
found  bail.  But  he  appears  to  have  been  severely  affected  in  health,  as,  24th  August,  IG80,  he  departed  this  life  in  a  species 
of  lethargy.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  the  story  of  his  death  and  funeral  was  generally  regarded  as  fabricated,  preparative 
to  some  exploitof  his  own:  nay,  so  general  was  this  report,  that  the  coroner  caxised  his  body  to  be  raised,  and  a  jurj' to  sit 
upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  that  the  celebrated  Blood  had  at  lengtli  undergone  tlie  common  fate  of  mankind.  There 
was  found  unexpected  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  miserable  corpse  before  the  jury  was  that  of  the  celebrated  conspirator. 
It  was  at  length  recognized  by  some  of  his  acquaintances,  who  swore  to  the  preternatural  size  of  the  thumb,  so  tliat 
the  coroner,  convinced  of  the  identity,  remanded  this  onco  active,  and  now  quiet  person,  to  his  final  rest  in  Tothill-ficlds. 

Such  were  the  adventures  of  an  individual,  whose  real  exploits,  whether  the  motive,  the  danger,  or  the  character  of  the 
enterprises  he  cnnsidered,  equal,  or  rather  surpass,  those  fictions  of  violence  and  peri!  which  we  love  to  peruse  in  romance. 
They  cannot,  therefore,  be  deemed  foreign  to  a  work  dedicated,  like  the  present,  to  the  preservation  of  extraordinary 
occurrences,  whether  real  or  fictitious. 
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with  considerable  difficulty,  became  satisfied,  that  to  have  thus  shewn  herself  at  Court, 
was  sutficient  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  her  house;  and  that  it  was  her  wisest  course, 
after  having  done  so,  to  retire  to  her  insular  dominions,  without  farther  provoking  the 
resentment  of  a  powerful  faction.  She  took  farewell  of  the  King  in  form,  and  demanded 
his  permission  to  carry  back  witii  her  the  helpless  creature  who  had  so  strangely  escaped 
from  her  protection,  into  a  world  where  her  condition  rendered  her  so  subject  to  every 
species  of  misfortune. 

"  Will  your  ladyship  forgive  me  ?"  said  Charles.  "I  have  studied  your  sex  long — 
I  am  mistaken  if  your  little  maiden  is  not  as  capable  of  caring  for  herself  as  any  of  us." 

"  Impossible  !"  said  the  Countess. 

"  Possible,  and  most  true,"  whispered  the  King.  "I  will  instantly  convince  yo\i  of 
the  fact,  though  the  experiment  is  too  delicate  to  be  made  by  any  but  your  ladyship. 
Yonder  she  stands,  looking  as  if  she  heard  no  more  than  the  marble  pillar  against  which 
she  leans.  Now,  if  Lady  Derby  will  contrive  eitlier  to  place  her  hand  near  the  region 
of  the  damsel's  heart,  or  at  least  on  her  arm,  so  that  she  can  feel  the  sensation  of  tlie 
blood  when  the  pulse  increases,  then  do  you,  my  Lord  of  Ormond,  beckon  Julian  Peveril 
out  of  sight — I  will  shew  you  in  a  moment  that  it  can  stir  at  sounds  spoken." 

The  Countess,  much  surprised,  afraid  of  some  embarrassing  pleasantry  on  the  part  of 
Charles,  yet  unable  to  repress  her  curiosity,  placed  herself  near  Fenella,  as  she  called 
her  little  mute  ;  and,  while  making  signs  to  her,  contrived  to  place  her  hand  on  her 
wrist. 

At  this  moment  the  King,  passing  near  them,  said,  "  This  is  a  horrid  deed — the  villain 
Christian  has  stabbed  young  Peveril ! " 

The  mute  evidence  of  the  pulse,  which  bounded  as  if  a  cannon  had  been  discharged 
close  by  the  poor  girl's  ear,  was  accompanied  by  such  a  loud  scream  of  agony,  as  dis- 
tressed, while  it  startled,  the  good-natured  monarch  himself.  "  I  did  but  jest,"  he  said  ; 
"  Julian  is  well,  my  pretty  maiden.  I  only  used  tlie  wand  of  a  certain  blind  deity,  called 
Cupid,  to  bring  a  deaf  and  dumb  vassal  of  his  to  the  exercise  of  her  faculties."* 

"  I  am  betrayed  ! "  she  said,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground — "  I  am  betrayed  ! — 
and  it  is  fit  that  she,  whose  life  has  been  spent  in  practising  treason  on  others,  should  be 
caught  in  her  own  snare. — But  where  is  my  tutor  in  iniquity  ? — where  is  Chi-istian,  who 
taught  me  to  play  the  part  of  spy  on  this  unsuspicious  lady,  until  I  had  well-nigh  delivered 
her  into  his  bloody  hands  ?  " 

"  This,"  said  the  King,  "  craves  more  secret  examination.  Let  all  leave  the  apartment 
who  are  not  immediately  connected  with  these  proceedings,  and  let  this  Christian  be 
again  brought  before  us. — Wretched  man,"  he  continued,  addressing  Christian,  "  what 
wiles  are  these  you  have  practised,  and  by  what  extraordinary  means?" 

"She  has  betrayed  me,  then!"  said  Christian — "Betrayed  me  to  bonds  and  death, 
merely  for  an  idle  passion,  which  can  never  be  successful! — But  know,  Zarah,"  he 
added,  addressing  her  sternly,  "  when  my  life  is  forfeited  through  thy  evidence,  the 
daughter  has  murdered  the  father  I " 

The  unfortunate  girl  stared  on  him  in  astonishment.  "  Tou  said,"  at  length  she 
stammered  forth,  "  that  I  was  the  daughter  of  your  slaughtered  brother  ?" 

*  This  little  piece  of  superstition  was  suggested  by  the  following  incident.  The  Author  of  Waverlcy  happened  to  be 
standing  by  with  other  gentlemen,  while  the  captain  of  the  Selkirk  Yeomanry  was  purchasing  a  horse  for  the  use  of  his 
tninopeter.  The  animal  olFered  was  a  handsome  one,  and  neither  the  officer,  who  was  an  excellent  jockey,  nor  any  one 
present,  could  see  any  imperfection  in  wind  or  limb.  But  a  person  happened  to  pass,  who  was  asked  to  give  an  opinion. 
This  man  was  called  Blind  Willie,  who  drove  a  small  trade  in  cattle  and  horses,  and  what  seemed  as  extraordinary,  in 
watches,  notwithstanding  his  having  been  born  blind.  He  was  accounted  to  possess  a  rare  judgment  in  these  subjects  of 
traffic.  So  soon  as  he  had  examined  the  horse  in  question,  he  immediately  pronounced  it  to  have  something  of  his  own 
complaint,  and  in  plain  words,  stated  it  to  be  blind,  or  verging  upon  that  imperfection,  which  was  found  to  be  the  case  on 
close  examination.  None  present  had  suspected  this  fault  in  the  animal ;  which  is  not  wonderful,  considering  that  it  may 
frequently  exist,  without  any  appearance  in  the  organ  affected.  Blind  Willie,  being  asked  how  he  made  a  discovery 
imperceptible  to  so  many  gentlemen  who  had  their  eye-sight,  explained,  that  after  feeling  the  horse's  limbs,  he  laid  one  hand 
on  its  heart,  and  drew  the  other  briskly  across  the  animal's  eyes,  when  finding  no  increase  of  pulsation,  in  consequence  of 
the  latter  motion,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  horse  must  be  blind. 
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"  That  was  partly  to  reconcile  thee  to  the  part  thou  wert  to  play  in  my  destined 
drama  of  vengeance — partly  to  hide  what  men  call  the  infamy  of  thy  birth.  But  mi/ 
daughter  thou  art !  and  from  the  eastern  clime,  in  which  thy  mother  was  born,  you 
derive  that  fierce  torrent  of  passion  which  I  laboured  to  train  to  my  purposes,  but  which, 
turned  into  another  channel,  has  become  the  cause  of  your  father's  destruction, — my 
destiny  is  the  Tower,  I  suppose?" 

He  spoke  these  words  with  great  composure,  and  scarce  seemed  to  regard  the  agonies 
of  his  daughter,  who,  throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  sobbed  and  wept  most  bitterly. 

"  This  must  not  be,"  said  the  King,  moved  with  compassion  at  this  scene  of  misery. 
"  If  you  consent,  Chi'istian,  to  leave  tliis  country,  there  is  a  vessel  in  the  river  bound  for 
New  England — Go,  carry  your  dark  intrigues  to  otiier  lands." 

"  I  might  dispute  the  sentence,"  said  Christian,  boldly ;  "  and  if  I  submit  to  it,  it  is 
a  matter  of  my  own  choice. — One  half  hour  had  made  me  even  with  that  proud  woman, 
but  fortune  hath  cast  the  balance  against  me. — IJise,  Zarah,  Fenella  no  more  !  Tell  the 
Lady  of  Derby,  that,  if  the  daughter  of  Edwai-d  Christian,  the  niece  of  her  murdered 
victim,  served  her  as  a  menial,  it  was  but  for  the  purpose  of  vengeance — miserably, 
miserably  frustrated  ! — Thou  seest  thy  folly  now — thou  wouldst  follow  yonder  ungrateful 
striphng — thou  wouldst  forsake  all  other  thoughts  to  gain  Ids  slightest  notice ;  and  now, 
thou  art  a  forlorn  outcast,  ridiculed  and  insulted  by  those  on  whose  necks  you  might 
have  trod,  had  you  governed  yourself  with  more  wisdom! — But  come,  thou  art  still  my 
daughter — there  are  other  skies  than  that  which  canopies  Britain." 

"  Stop  him,"  said  the  King  ;  "  we  must  know  by  what  means  this  maiden  found  access 
to  those  confined  in  our  prisons." 

"  I  refer  your  Majesty  to  your  most  Protestant  jailer,  and  to  the  most  Protestant  Peers, 
who,  in  order  to  obtain  perfect  knowledge  of  the  depth  of  the  Popish  Plot,  have  contrived 
these  ingenious  apertures  for  visiting  them  in  their  cells  by  night  or  day.  His  Grace 
of  Buckingham  can  assist  your  Majesty,  if  you  are  inclined  to  make  the  inquiry."* 

"  Christian,"  said  the  Duke,  "  thou  art  the  most  barefaced  villain  who  ever  breathed." 

"  Of  a  commoner,  I  may,"  answered  Christian,  and  led  his  daughter  out  of  the  presence. 

"  See  after  him,  Selby,"  said  the  King  ;  "  lose  not  siglit  of  him  till  the  ship  sail ;  if  he 
dare  return  to  Britain,  it  shall  be  at  his  peril.  Would  to  God  we  had  as  good  riddance 
of  others  as  dangerous  !  And  I  would  also,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  that 
all  our  political  intrigues  and  feverish  alarms  could  terminate  as  harmlessly  as  now. 
Here  is  a  plot  without  a  drop  of  blood  ;  and  all  the  elements  of  a  romance,  without  its 
conclusion.  Here  we  have  a  wandering  island  princess,  (I  pray  my  Lady  of  Derby's 
pardon,)  a  dwarf,  a  Moorish  sorceress,  an  impenitent  rogue,  and  a  repentant  man  of  rank, 
and  yet  all  ends  without  either  hanging  or  marriage. 

"  Not  altogether  without  the  latter,"  said  the  Countess,  who  had  an  opportunity,  during 
the  evenin",  of  much  private  conversation  with  Julian  Peveril.  "  There  is  a  certain 
Major  Bridgenorth,  who,  since  your  Majesty  relinquishes  farther  inquiry  into  these  pro- 
ceedings, which  he  had  otherwise  intended  to  abide,  designs,  as  we  are  informed,  to  leave 
England  for  ever.  Now,  this  Bridgenorth,  by  dint  of  the  law,  hath  acquired  strong 
possession  over  the  domains  of  Peveril,  which  he  is  desirous  to  restore  to  the  ancient 
owners,  with  much  fair  land  besides,  conditionally,  that  our  young  Julian  will  receive 
them  as  the  dowry  of  his  only  child  and  heir." 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  the  King,  "  she  must  be  a  foul-favoured  wench,  indeed,  if  Julian 
requires  to  be  pressed  to  accept  her  on  such  fair  conditions." 

"  They  love  each  other  like  lovers  of  the  last  age,"  said  the  Countess  ;  "  but  the  stout 
old  Kniglit  likes  not  the  roundheadcd  alliance." 

"  Our  royal  recommendation  shall  put  that  to  rights,"  said  the  King ;  "  Sir  Geoffrey 

*  It  was  said  tliat  vci^-  unfair  means  were  used  to  compel  the  prisoners,  coniniitted  on  account  of  the  Popish  Tlof,  to  make 
disclosures,  and  that  several  of  them  were  privately  put  to  tlic  torture. 
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Peveril  has  not  suffere.l  hardship  so  often  at  our  command,  that  he  will  refuse  our 
lecommendation  wlien  it  comes  to  make  him  amends  for  all  his  lo^^ses  " 

It  may  be  supposed  the  King  did  not  speak  without  bein.c,  fully  aware  of  the  unlimited 
aseendencywkeh  he  possessed  over  the  old  Tory;  for  within  fou,- weeks  afterward-s  .he 
bell,  ot  Martmdale-Moultrass.ewere  ringing  for  the  union  of  the  families,  from  whose 
estates  It  takes  Its  compound  name,  and  the  beaeon-light  of  the  Castle  blazed  hinh 
over  h,ll  and  dale,  and  summoned  all  to  rejoice  who  were  within  twenty  miles  "of 
Its  gleam.  ■' 


END    OF    TEVEniL    OF    Tin:    PEAK. 


PR  Scott,    Sir   lUalter,    bart. 
531b  UJaverley   novels 

1842  ^Abbotsford   ed.^ 
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